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Monday,  February  1,  1960. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

WITNESSBS 

HOH.  ABTHUB  S.  FLBMMINa,  SBCKBTABY 
SOBBBT  A.  FOB8YTHB,  ASSISTANT  SBCBBTABY 
BUPUS  B.  MH^S,  JB.,  DntBOTOB  OP  ADBflNISTBATION 
JAMBS  F.  XBTJiY,  DBFABTMBNT  BXTPaBT  OFFICBB 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  We  have 
with  us  this  morning  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Flemming,  you  have  a  prepared  statement. 
I  think  it  womd  be  better  for  the  committee  for  you  to  read  it  rather 
than  summarize  it.     You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
Tery  happy  to  do  that.  Would  it  be  satisfactory  if  as  I  go  along  I 
saoplemented  it  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Surely. 

General  Statement  op  the  Secretary 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
18  months  have  passed  since  I  first  assumed  my  duties  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  almost  a 
year  has  gone  by  since  I  have  been  able  to  review  with  this  committee 
in  broad  outline  the  programs  of  the  Department  as  reflected  in  the 
annual  budget  requests. 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  1961  budget  requests,  I  should 
first  like  to  highlight  some  examples  of  significant  program  accom- 
plishments dunng  the  past  year.  It  is  my  deeply  held  conviction 
that,  in  most  respects,  the  people  of  this  country  are  being  better 
served  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  areas  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Almost  every  program  we  administer  has,  during  the  past  year, 
been  able  to  make  positive  contributions  to  this  overall  progress. 
Since  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  statement  of  this  type  to  cover  all 
these  areas  of  achievement,  I  should  like  instead  to  discuss  briefly  a 
few  selected  examples  which  I  believe  typify  the  kinds  of  significant 
itchievements  that  have  been  made. 

(1) 
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FOOD   AND    DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

While  expanding  its  overall  eflForts  and  resources,  the  Food  and  Drue 
Administration  has  nonetheless  been  able  to  implement  promptly  and 
incisively  the  program  required  by  the  recently  enacted  food  additives 
amendment,  a  program  which  has  materially  enhanced  the  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect  the  public's  health  and  welfare. 
The  much-needed  amendment  imposed  a  staggering  responsibility 
upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  In  essence,  it  requires  that 
all  substances  added  to  foods  be  subjected  to  an  evaluation  by  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  in  order  to  determine  their  safety.  When 
we  consider  that  over  a  thousand  such  substances  are  used  in  varying 
amounts  and  countless  ways  in  practicallv  all  the  processed  foods  we 
eat,  the  extent  of  this  new  responsibility  becomes  all  too  clear.  It  is 
indeed  to  the  credit  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  during 
the  past  year  it  evaluated  and  exempted  approximately  230  chemicals 
"generally  recognized"  as  safe,  in  order  that  consumers  and  manu- 
facturers would  know  that  no  further  testing  of  these  chemicals  was 
necessary,  and  that  lists  proposing  exemption  of  approximately  160 
additional  chemicals  are  nearing  completion. 

In  addition,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  received  77  peti- 
tions for  safety  clearance  of  other  additives.  Of  these,  36  were 
evaluated  and  accepted  and  41  were  evaluated  and  found  to  be  in- 
complete. This  record  in  its  first  year  of  enforcing  the  food  additives 
amendment  is  added  testimony  to  a  tradition  of  tireless  effort  in 
protecting  American  consumers  and  industries,  a  tradition  for  whidi 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  been  recognized  for  over  half 
a  century. 

I  should  also  note  that  since  the  developments  which  surrounded 
the  use  of  aminotriazole  upon  cranberries  and  the  use  of  stilbestrol  in 
poultry  were  so  widely  publicized,  we  prepared  recently  for  the  use  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  in  con- 
nection with  hearings  which  began  last  week,  a  full  background  state- 
ment on  these  matters.  I  should  like  to  file  that  statement  also  with 
your  committee,  for  the  record.  And  you  can  decide,  Mr.  Chairman 
whether  you  do  want  to  include  it  in  the  record. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

The  launching  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  progranu 
has  been  an  outstanding  achievement,  and  the  OflSce  of  fiducatioi: 
tstaff  deserves  our  praise  for  its  expeditious  and  successful  efforts  ii 
initiating  them.  The  expansion  of  the  Federal  Government's  par- 
ticipation in  programs  of  aid  to  State  and  local  school  systems  an<i 
higher  educational  institutions  has  passed  a  milestone  with  the  admin 
istration  of  this  act.  There  has  been  an  increased  acceptance  of  th< 
fact  that  there  is  a  national  interest  in  providing  improved  educa 
tional  opportunities  for  our  youth  and  in  developing  their  talents  bj 
better  preparing  them  for  the  skills  needed  in  our  mcreasingly  complei 
society.  All  in  all  the  progress  made  under  these  programs  durinj 
the  year  and  a  half  of  their  existence  has  been  impressive. 
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VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION    PROGRAM 

Over  80,000  individuals  were  rehabilitated  in  1959  under  the  joint 
Federal-State  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  This  was  the  largest 
number  ever  to  be  rehabilitated  in  any  single  year,  and,  as  such, 
marks  steady  and  sure  progress  toward  our  goals.  This  advance  in 
the  numbers  of  disabled  persons  who  are  rehabilitated  and  given  the 
chance  to  become  self-sufficient  and  self-supporting  has  great  human, 
social,  and  economic  values. 

STUDY   AND    CONTROL    OF   RADIOLOGICAL   ACTIVITIES 

During  the  past  year,  the  Department's  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  radiological  health  have  been  greatly  augmented  and  strengthened. 
As  a  resmt  of  an  interdepartmental  study,  the  President,  through 
Executive  order,  expanded  our  responsibilities  to  studv  and  control 
T&dioloeical  activities  which  have  an  effect  upon  the  public  health. 

In  addition,  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Radiation  Council, 
of  which  I  was  named  Chairman,  affords  a  continuing  opportunity 
for  coordination  of  all  aspects  of  radiological  activities  conducted  by 
several  Grovernment  agencies.  It  insures  that  the  health  and  welfare 
asDCcts  of  activity  in  this  field  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  high 
policy  consideration. 

Under  the  amounts  budgeted  for  1960,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Public  Health  Service  have  been  able  to  conduct 
certain  limited  radiological  activities.  Expansion  of  those  activities 
and  initiation  of  new  ones  would  be  permitted  under  the  supplemental 
appropriations  requested  for  1960  and  and  the  increases  proposed  for 
1961.  I  think  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman  at  this  point  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Executive  order  that  was  issued  by  the  President 
were  later  incorporated  in  certain  amendments  to  the  atomic  energy 
legislation  so  that  this  Radiation  Council  is  now  established  under  a 
law  passed  by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the  President,  although 
initially  it  was  established  by  Executive  order. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY    ADMINISTRATION 

Certain  programs  and  goals  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
have  been  under  intensive  study  and  consideration  during  recent 
months.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  1958  Social  Security 
Act  Amendments,  two  advisory  committees  were  established  to  review 
the  public  assistance  programs  and  the  child  welfare  programs. 
Many  hours  have  been  spent  in  task  force  projects  and  in  deliberations 
of  these  committees.  The  reports  which  nave  been  presented  to 
Congress  contain  many  positive  suggestions  for  improvements  in 
Uiese  programs.  These  recommendations  are  currently  bein^  con- 
sidered by  us,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  comment  upon  them  in  the 
near  future. 

In  addition  to  these  activities,  there  has  been  extensive  planning 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  which  is  to  be 
held  next  month. 

Similarly,  we  are  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  to  be  held  early  next  year. 
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GUIDELINE   FOR  THE   1961    BUDGET 

Turning  now  to  the  1961  budget,  it  is  essential  that  the  kinds  of 
achievement  which  are  illustrated  by  these  examples  be  continued  in 
the  coming  years.  I  believe  that  the  1961  budget  requests  recom- 
mended by  the  President  for  our  Department  will  accomplish  this  by 
permitting  significant  improvements  to  be  made  in  the  nealth,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  so  that  we  may  build 
upon  the  firm  basis  already  established.  The  budget  plan  will  provide 
for  those  needs  of  our  citizens  which  can  best  be  met  through  Federal 
action.  Furthermore,  it  will  permit  us  to  anticipate  emergent  and 
future  needs  in  an  orderly  manner. 

As  such,  it  is  a  bud.o:et  deserving  of  your  support.  At  this  point, 
Mr.  Chairman  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  committee  the  frame 
of  reference  within  which  the  overall  budget  that  is  before  the  Congress 
was  developexi,  because  of  course  that  frame  of  reference  has  a  definite 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  budget  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  In  connection  with  the  preliminary 
discussions  relative  to  the  preparation  of  the  1961  budget  the  President 
made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  provision  should  not  be  made  for  new 
programs  or  for  expansion  of  existing  programs  except  those  approved 
by  him  to  meet  immediate  critical  national  needs. 

This  guideline  was  established  by  the  President  with  the  end  in  view 
of  making  it  possible  for  the  Government  to  make  a  substantial  pay- 
ment on  the  national  debt.  He  made  this  very  clear  to  us  in  our  early 
discussion  relative  to  the  budget,  and  of  course,  he  reflected  that 
philosophy  in  the  budget  message  itself  when  he  said — 

Unless  some  amounts  are  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt  in  prosperous  periods  we 
can  expect  an  even  larger  public  debt  if  future  emergencies  and  recessions  again 
produce  deficits. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  his  message.  The  President  has 
made  it  abundantly  clear  in  discussions  with  the  Cabinet  and  also  in 
public  that  in  his  judgment  a  failure  to  achieve  the  particular  objective 
would  be  an  act  of  fiscal  irresponsibility,  an  act  which  would  contribute, 
he  believes,  in  the  long  run  to  the  setting  in  motion  of  the  acceleration 
of  inflationary  forces.  Now  I  am  sure  that  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee recognize  that  once  a  poUcy  decision  of  this  nature  has  been 
made  by  the  President  it  is  a  decision  to  which,  under  any  concept  of 
responsible  Government,  the  entire  executive  branch  must  adhere  in 
developing  the  various  budgets  which  together  constitute  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  After  all  under  the  law  it  is  the  President's  budget. 
Now  the  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  prepared  of  course  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  President's  basic  policy  decisions.  It  is  a  budget  that  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  move  forward  in  a  significant  manner  in  all  of  the 
program  areas  for  which  we  have  responsibility.  We,  as  well  as  all 
other  representatives  of  the  executive  branch,  must  oppose  proposals 
to  increase  items  in  the  budget.  Such  proposals  would,  if  approved, 
be  in  conflict  with  the  overall  policy  decision  which  has  been  made  by 
the  President  and  which  is  binding  on  those  of  us  in  the  executive 
branch.  Now  I  recognize  that  in  all  the  areas  for  which  w;e  have 
responsibility  additional  needs  can  be  identified  but,  as  the  President 
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stated  in  the  message  that  he  issued  when  he  approved  of  the  budget 
for3l960: 

A  national  budget  demands  hard  choices,  just  as  does  a  family  budget.     The 
reeognition  of  a  need  is  the  beginning  not  the  end  of  any  budget-making  process. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  his  message. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  convince  the  com- 
mittee that  the  amounts  requested  are  fully  justified  and  if  approved 
will  enable  us  to  move  forward  in  a  significant  manner  in  the  area  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  In  other  words,  it  is  our  feeling  that 
keeping  in  mind  the  overall  policy  decision  that  has  been  made  by  the 
President  that  it  is  a  budget  that  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  this 
committee. 

SUMMARY   OP  THE   1961    BUDGET 

Now  returning  to  my  statement,  in  summary,  the  President  has 
requested  $3,431  billion  in  appropriations  for  the  programs  admin* 
istered  by  our  Department  for  fiscal  year  1961.  This  total  is  $1,615 
hillion  above  1954,  the  first  fuU  year  of  the  Department's  operation, 
$176  million  above  1959,  and  is  $35  million  below  the  amount  thus  far 
appropriated  for  1960.  However,  the  1961  total  will  be  $56  million 
below  the  combined  total  of  enacted  appropriations  and  supplemental 
appropriations  already  requested  by  the  President  for  1960.  The 
net  decrease  in  appropriations  is  composed  of  decreases  of  $148  million 
which  are  partiaUy  offset  by  increases  totaling  $92  million.  This 
decrease  is  approximately  a  1.6  percent  reduction  from  the  total  1960 
level,  including  supplemental  requests,  and  is  occasioned  primarily 
by  lower  fund  levels  recommended  for  construction  grants  and  for 
the  program  of  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas. 

DECBEASBS 

The  principal  area  of  decrease  is  that  of  construction  grants  in  which 
reductions  are  made  totaling  $90  million.  Though  recommendations 
for  these  programs  are  34  percent  below  the  level  of  funds  appropriated 
for  the  current  year,  they  are  over  20  percent  higher  than  the  appro- 

S^riations  requested  by  the  President  for  1960.  The  amount  requested 
or  hospital  construction  will  enable  this  program  to  continue  to 
develop  by  assuring  facilities  for  suflScient  general  hospital  beds  to 
cover  population  increases,  losses  through  physical  obsolescence,  and 
to  provide  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  cumulative  backlog  of  bed 
needs. 

Funds  for  sewage  treatment  works  are  budgeted  at  the  same  level 
as'the  President's  request  last  year.  This  request  reflects  the  admin- 
istration's contention  that  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  these  facilities  should 
be  borne  by  the  States  and  local  communities  that  need  them. 

A  $5  million  decrease  is  proposed  for  health  research  facilities. 
However,  I  believe  the  administration  will  propose  legislation  author- 
izing grants  to  schools  for  training  facilities. 

A  decrease  of  $54  million  in  appropriations  is  requested  for  the  two 
complementary  programs  of  school  construction  and  payments  for 
maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  in  federally  affected  areas. 
These  reduced  estimates  will  enable  full  requirements  of  school  dis- 
tricts to  be  met  under  the  terms  of  legislation  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ndnistration   which  would  redefine   the  Federal  responsibility  for 
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schools  in  these  districts  in  a  more  equitable  manner,  so  as  to  reflect 
more  precisely  the  degree  of  the  burdens  which  are  placed  on  schools 
because  of  nearby  Federal  activity.  The  primary  effects  of  these 
legislative  proposals  would  be  to  reduce  substantially  the  rate  of  pay- 
ments to  districts  for  children  whose  parents  work  on  Federal  prop- 
erty but  Uve  on  fully  taxable  property,  particularly  the  payments  for 
children  who  live  in  a  school  district  other  than  the  district  in  which 
the  Federal  property  is  located.  I  believe  that  this  legislation  deserves 
the  support  of  the  members  of  this  committee  for  it  meets  in  large  part 
the  suggestions  for  changes  in  these  programs  that  the  committee 
made  in  its  report  on  the  1960  appropriation  bill  for  our  Department. 
Other  significant  decreases  reflect  the  expiration  of  legislation 
authorizing  grants  to  schools  of  public  health  and  the  reduction  of 
grants  for  control  of  tuberculosis  and  venereal  disease  to  the  same 
levels  as  were  requested  by  the  President  in  his  1959  and  1960  budgets. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  we  are  going  to  recommend  renewal  of 
legislation  for  grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  although  we  will 
recommend  a  different  approach  and,  although  in  my  judgment  the 
expenditures  will  be  the  same  as  over  the  last  2  years;  namely,  $1 
inuhon. 

UNCHANGED   APPROPRIATION   LEVELS 

Major  programs  that  are  continued  at  substantially  unchanged 
appropriation  levels  in  1961  as  compared  with  1960  are:  Grants  to 
States  for  vocational  education  (the  decrease  in  the  traditional  George- 
Barden  programs  being  offset  by  an  equal  increase  in  grants  for  area 
vocational  programs  under  title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act);  grants  to  States  for  general  public  health  activities;  and 
two  pro-ams  where,  though  appropriated  funds  remain  unchanged, 
substantial  program  expansion  and  improvement  are  possible.  These 
include  the  medical  research  programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  direct  medical  care  pro-ams  offered  to  the  non-Indian 
beneficiaries  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 

INCREASES 

The  increases  which  are  recommended  by  the  President  in  this 
budget  are  found  in  each  of  the  areas  of  health,  education,  and  welfare 
and  reflect  our  best  judgments  of  the  levels  of  resources  which  can  be 
reasonably  and  appropriately  utihzed  to  meet  what  are  essentially 
boundless  hmnan  needs.  These  increases  will  make  possible  sig- 
nificant improvement  in  our  efforts  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  people 
and  will  provide  a  sound  basis  for  programs  of  great  immediate  and 
future  import. 

In  short,  the  1961  budget  recommended  for  this  Department  is  a 
positive  budget,  a  constructive  budget. 

The  principal  areas  of  appropriation  increase  are : 

1.  Continuation  of  the  programs  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  of 
the  pure  food  and  drug  laws  and  to  expand  activity  in  the  field  of 
radiological  surveillance  and  control,  -f- $2,732,000. 

2.  Further  implementation  of  the  essential  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  strengthening  the  services  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  includiag  cooperative  research  in  education, 
-f-$ll,927,000.  ^         , 
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3.  Expansion  of  the  programs  for  vocational  rehabilitation  of  dis- 
abled individuals,  +$4,833,000. 

4.  Addition  of  resources  for  environmental  health  activities,  includ- 
ing increased  research  and  training  in  radiolo^cal  health  and  research 
and  technical  assistance  in  air  and  water  pollution;  for  the  national 
health  survey;  and  for  supervisory  and  management  services  of  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  +$7,154,000. 

5.  Improvement  of  direct  medical  care  programs  administered  for 
Indians  and  by  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
+$2,325,000. 

6.  Provision  of  the  additional  funds  required  for  grants  to  States 
for  assistance  to  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  persons,  and  to 
dependent  children,  +$39,500,000. 

7.  Augmentation  of  funds  provided  for  grants  to  States  for  maternal 
and  child  health  and  welfare  purposes,  +$2,000,000. 

8.  Initiation  of  a  program  of  research  in  social  security  to  bolster 
efforts  to  assist  individuals  to  achieve  self-help  and  self-care, 
+$700,000. 

9.  Provisions  of  funds  related  to  balanced,  planned  pro-am  of 
direct  Federal  construction  designed  to  provide  needed  facilities  over 
a  period  of  years,  +$13,765,000. 

10.  Establishment  of  special  supplementary  research  and  training 
programs  overseas  utilizing  foreign  currencies,  +$4,694,000. 

11.  All  other  budget  increases,  +$2,782,000. 

While  we  are  stifi  considering  the  Department's  budget  from  an 
overall  point  of  view  I  would  like  to  make  this  observation  also. 
Viewed  irom  the  overall  perspective  of  the  past  few  years,  programs 
of  health,  education,  and  welfare,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  recognized 
both  by  the  executive  branch  and  by  the  Congress  as  deserving  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  and  increases  in  the  total  budget  than  is  true 
of  other  areas  of  federal  activity.     In  1954  the  first  year  of  the  De- 

?artment's  existence,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  expenditures  were  $1,982  million,  or  2.9  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  expenditures  which  at  that  time  were  $67,772,353. 
In  1961  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  expend- 
itures are  projected  to  be  $3,516  million,  an  increase  of  77  percent 
over  1954,  or  4.4  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget  which  is  $79,800 
million,  rounding  it  out. 

Stated  another  way,  total  Federal  expenditures  compared  with  1954 
are  up  17.8  percent  in  this  7-year  period  while  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  expenditures  are  up  77.5  percent. 
Despite  the  fact  that  requests  for  new  appropriations  in  1961  are 
down  slightly  1.6  percent,  carryover  funds  will  permit  a  continued 
increase  m  1961  expenditures  over  1960.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  expenditures  are  up  $100  million  in  1961  over 
1960,  or  2.9  percent  while  total  Federal  expenditures  are  up  only  1.8 
percent. 

Moving  now  from  this  overall  look  at  the  budget  request,  I  should 
like  to  turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  program  plans  of  the  several 
operating  agencies  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  1961  budget,  with 
emphasis  on  significant  changes  from  1960  operations.  I  shall  oiscuss 
separately  on  an  overall  basis  the  special  foreign  currency  programs 
and  the  new  legislative  proposals  recommendea  by  the  President  for 
our  Department. 
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POOD   AND   DRUG   ADMINISTRATION,'  PLUS   $2,782,000 

The  1961  budget  proposes  a  17.6-perceiit  increaBe  in  funds  and 
18. 7-percent  increase  m  staff  positions  for  carrying  out  the  important 
and  growing  responsibilities  of  the  Food  and  Drxig  Administration. 
These  increases  will  provide  better  protection  to  tne  public  against 
unsafe,  insanitary,  and  fraudulent  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.  Chie 
index  of  this  increased  protection  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the 
inspectional  force  positions  will  be  increased  by  almost  one-fifth  over 
the  level  presently  authorized — from  499  in  1960  to  593  in  1961. 

These  increases  are  necessary  to  continue  to  safeguard  the  public's 
health  and  welfare  by  providing  a  needed  increment  of  growth  and 
by  expansion  of  essential  activities. 

On  an  overall  basis  the  budget  will  support  the  following  activities: 

First  it  will  permit  staff  expansion  at  a  rate  which  will  keep  pace 
with  the  growth  recommended  by  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee. 
Each  area  of  the  administration's  activities  mil  be  strengthened  in 
order  to  provide  (1)  more  intensive  enforcement,  including  such  im- 
portant areas  as  agricultural  pesticides  and  food  additives;  (2)  ex- 
panded research  efforts;  (3)  greater  attention:  to  the  evaluaticm  of 
new  drugs;  (4)  strengthened  informational  and  educational  programs; 
and  (5)  improved  program  planning  and  management  services. 

Second,  the  request  will  provide  special  staffing,  not  included  in 
the  levels  set  by  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee,  for  increased 
radiological  activities.  The  1960  budget  envisioned  a  stepup  in 
these  activities  by  providing  the  nucleus  of  a  special  unit  in  Wash- 
ington equipped  to  deal  with  these  problems.  This,  together  with 
the  requested  supplemental  of  $332,000  to  provide  special  equipment 
for  selected  district  offices,  will  establish  a  firm  basis  for  expanded 
field  monitoring  and  sample  analysis  activities  in  1961. 

Third,  funds  requested  will  allow  continuation  of  the  program  of 
replacement  and  modernization  of  scientific  equipment  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  plan  to  modernize  existing  district  offices  which  are 
below  the  standard  of  the  Detroit  prototype.  This  program  will  be 
extended  to  four  new  districts  in  1961.  Those  districts  are  Boston^ 
Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  and  Minneapolis. 

Last,  but  of  very  CTeat  importance,  are  the  funds  included  in  the 
budget  reconmaendea  by  the  President  for  the  General  Services 
Administration,  which  will  provide  $23.8  million  for  a  new  Washing- 
ton laboratory -office  building  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
(Federal  Office  Building  No.  8).  This  facility  will  satisfy  one  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like,  if  it  is  agreeable,  to  make  a  few  additional 
comments  relative  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  program  at 
this  particular  point.  First  of  all,  considering  the  overall  appropna^- 
tions  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  I  think  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  President  and  the  Congress  have  combined  their 
efforts  in  such  a  way  that  the  appropriations  for  Food  and  Drugs  have 
risen  from  $6,285,000  in  1964  to  this  proposed  figure  of  $18,241,000  for 
1961,  which  is  an  increase  of  approximately  190  percent.  The  in- 
crease, as  I  have  alreadv  indicated,  over  1960  is  17.6  percent.  If  we 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  staff,  we  note  that  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Congress  has  enabled  us  to  have  an  increase  of  about 
112  percent  in  1961  over  1964.     As  far  as  inspectors  are  concerned 
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it  has  made  possible  an  increase  from  202  in  1954  to  693  in  1961,  and 
this  would  be  an  inciease  of  194  percent. 

Of  course,  if  we  take  a  look  at  the  appropriation  alone,  and  do  not 
consider  the  total  funds  available  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, the  increase  has  been  from  $5,227,000  to  $16,852,000,  or  an 
increase  of  222  percent.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
bined activities  on  the  part  of  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch, 
both  in  the  appropriations  field  and  also  in  the  legislative  field,  that 
the  consumer  today  is  in  a  position  where  he  can  receive  much  better 
protection  than  was  the  case  before.  Of  course,  this  is  absolutely 
necessary  if  we  think  in  terms  of  the  repid  expansion  of  the  population 
and  also  if  we  think  in  terms  of  the  increasing  teclmological  develop- 
ments. Now,  I  think  that  the  expansion  in  Federal  activity  is 
significant,  but  I  also  think  that  the  provision  that  the  Congress  has 
noide  for  expansion  in  what  we  can  think  of  as  non-Federal  activity  is 
in  some  respects  even  more  significant.  As  you  know,  the  Congress 
has  in  the  case  of  new  drugs  and  in  the  case  of  new  pesticides  and  in 
the  case  of  chemical  additives  placed  on  the  industry  concerned  the 
responsibility  of  coming  in  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Government  that  the  proposed  use  of  a  pesticide  or  chemical  or  new 
drug  is  safe — in  other  words,  the  burden  is  placed  on  industry  and 
they  have  to  devote  a  considerable  amount  of  their  resources  to  the 
conducting  of  these  tests.  The  Government  has  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  are  adequate  and  that  they  do  arrive  at  the  conclusion  the 
industry  says  they  arrive  at. 

We  are  asking  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  color  additive  area. 
That  bill  Ls  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Representatives  and,  as 
I  have  indiciited,  hearings  are  now  underway  in  connection  with  the 
bill  which  is  before  the  House  Interstate  Conmierce  Committee.  I 
feel  that  this  trend  of  placing  this  burden  on  the  industries  concerned 
is  certainly  extremely  significant;  and  I  feel  it  is  going  to  prove  to  be 
very,  very  helpful  to  the  consmner.  Not  only  has  there  been  an 
expansion  in  Federal  and  in  non-Federal  activity  in  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  indicated,  but  also  the  facilities  have  been  improved 
gradur»lly.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  the  Detroit  office  is  open  and 
you  know  about  the  provision  made  for  the  offices  in  Atlanta  and 
Dallrs.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  modernizing  the  offices  in 
Xew  York,  Buffalo,  and  Los  Angeles;  and  this  budget  would  make  it 
possible  to  develop  comparijble  facilities  in  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  City,  end  Minneapolis.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  our 
feeling  of  enthusiasm  over  the  fact  that  there  is  an  item  in  this  budget 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  construct  a  new  laboratory  building 
here  in  Washington.  Certainly,  that  is  desperately  needed,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  respond  affirmatively  to  that  request. 

PREEDMBN'S   hospital,    plus   $112,000 

The  1961  budget  estimate  for  Freedmen's  Hospital  will  enable  this 
institution  to  embark  on  a  planned  phased  program  of  increasing  its 
nursmg  staff  in  order  to  improve  patient  care.  Some  expansion  of  tlie 
training  program  of  the  hospital  will  also  be  allowed.  Your  committee 
isfamifiar  with  the  eflForts  that  have  been  made  to  transfer  Freedmen's 
Hospital  to  Howard  University  by  law  and  you  know  the  difficulties 
that  we  ran  into.     I  personally  have  been  giving  that  matter  aUention 
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and  I  think  that  we  have  been  able  to  work  out  an  understanding 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  tliis  proposed  legislation  to  receive 
support  if  hearings  are  renewed  by  the  House  conunittee.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  they  will  renew  those  hearings.  I  certainly  hope 
that  that  is  tne  case,  because  I  believe  that  this  proposal  is  one  that 
makes  good  sense.  It  would  help  create  a  fine  medical  center  at 
Howard  University  and  put  us  in  a  position  where  we  could  make 
requests  for  a  new  hospital  building  which  is  desperately  needed. 
Freedmen's  Hospital  is  way  behind  Sie  procession  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  I  think  we  should  do  everything  we  cAn  to  correct 
that  situation. 

OFFICE    OF   EDUCATION,    MINUS   $42,852,000 

One  of  the  soundest  investments  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  making  today  is  in  the  resources  which  are  being  devoted  to  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  our  educational  system.  To  carry 
out  these  objectives,  the  1961  budget  proposes  increases  for  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  for  ex- 
tension in  the  areas  of  highest  priority  of  the  considtative,  advisory, 
and  research  services  which  can  be  offered  by  the  staff  of  the  OflSce  of 
Education. 

The  amounts  requested  for  the  third  year's  activities  imder  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  reflect  the  favorable  reaction  of 
institutions  and  individuals  to  these  programs  during  the  year  and  a 
half  of  their  existence  and  provides  increases  in  all  but  two  areas. 

STUDENT    LOAN   PROGRAM 

The  student  loan  program  in  particular  has  evoked  a  gratifying 
and,  to  some  extent,  an  imanticipated  degree  of  response.  There  is 
evidence  that  the  relatively  high  degree  of  utilization  of  these  fimds 
has  made  it  possible  for  youths  to  pursue  further  education  when 
they  otherwise  would  have  lacked  such  opportunity.  During  the 
present  school  year,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  approximately  1,365 
colleges  over  100,000  students,  about  four  times  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating students  last  year,  are  expected  to  borrow  from  the  loan 
funds  to  which  the  Government  makes  repayable  advances.  In 
addition,  existing  loan  funds  of  many  institutions  are  being  modified 
along  the  lines  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  fimds  to  make 
them  more  attractive  to  student  borrowers. 

In  light  of  this  response,  the  President  is  requesting  in  1960  the 
equivalent  of  a  $10.5  million  supplemental  appropriation  for  Federal 
contributions  to  student  loan  funds.  This  amount  will  meet  identified 
deficiencies  in  the  initial  1960  allotments  to  institutions  and  will 
fiwther  provide  funds  so  that  they  may  meet  expected  demands  of 
students  who  will  enter  college  next  fall.  I  might  say  in  this  connec- 
tion Mr.  Chairman  that  I  have  read  the  hearings  that  jrou  held  with 
Commissioner  Derthick  and  his  associates  on  this  particular  matter. 
I  noted  your  conviction  that  we  should  do  everything  possible  to 
expedite  the  consideration  of  this  supplemental  request.  I  did  trans- 
mit a  letter  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reflecting  the  same  feeling  on 
my  part.  I  have  been  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  in  turn  been  informed  that  the  committee  handling  supple- 
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mentals  lias  stated  that  all  of  the  supplemental  requests  are  going  to 
be  handled  at  the  same  time  and  that  they  are  not  going  to  single  out 
any  for,  shall  I  say,  advance  consideration.  As  a  result  this  request  is 
coming  up  I  guess  within  the  next  day  or  two,  probably  today  along 
with  the  other  supplemental  requests,  but  of  course  we  will  support  it 
vigorously  before  the  conmiittee  considering  the  supplemental  request. 

As  the  President  has  stated  in  his  budget  message  ''*  *  *  a  small 
increase  in  appropriations  is  recommended  for  1961  pending  further 
experience  in  the  rate  at  which  loans  will  be  made  to  students."  We 
are  presently  studying  closely  the  question  of  1961  loan  needs  and 
hope  to  be  in  a  position  shortly  to  make  a  definite  statement  on  this 
point.  I  would  like  to  say  in  this  connection  that  I  share  with  you 
the  feeling  that  whatever  amendment  is  going  to  be  proposed  on  this 
particular  item  should  be  proposed  during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
and  should  not  be  held  over  to  the  next  session,  and  that  will  be  done. 
What  we  endeavored  to  do  is  to  get  just  as  quicklj^  as  possible  firm 
information  on  what  the  institutions  have  done  with  their  funds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester.  Just  as  soon  as  that  informa- 
tion is  obtained  we  will  firm  up  our  request  in  that  particular  area. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  I  imderstand  that  to  mean  that  the  budget  is  not 
firm  on  this  item? 

Mr.  Flbmminq.  That  is  correct.  The  President  so  stated  in  his 
message. 

GRANT   AND   LOAN    PROGRAM 

In  the  case  of  grants  to  States  and  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 
for  strengthening  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion, a  combination  of  funds  and  appropriation  language  is  requested 
to  allow  those  States  which  can  qualify  to  receive  their  maximum 
authorized  allotments  for  equipment  and  minor  remodeling  purposes. 
In  addition,  increased  funds  are  requested  for  State  supervisorv  and 
administrative  services  related  to  this  purpose.  Use  of  balances 
carried  forward  from  1960,  in  conjunction  with  new  funds  requested, 
will  permit  an  expansion  of  these  programs. 

Other  increases  are  rea  nested  for  (1)  the  maximum  authorized  level 
of  national  defense  fellowships;  (2)  institutes  for  guidance  and 
counseling  personnel;  (3)  area  and  language  centers  and  institutes; 
(4)  educational  media  research;  (5)  area  vocational  programs;  and 
(6)  grants  to  States  to  improve  statistical  services. 

NEW    POSITIONS    REQUESTED 

Complementary  increases  are  requested  to  provide  25  additional 
staflF  positions  so  that  the  Oflice  of  Education  may  improve  its  services 
in  areas  of  identified  high  priority. 

Projects  would  be  initiated  in  the  critical  areas  of  school  and 
college  staffing,  engineering  and  science  education,  improvement  in 
teaching  of  English  language  skills,  and  the  education  of  the  gifted 
and  talented.  Acceleration  of  essential  statistical  services,  expansion 
of  the  program  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  and  strengthening  of 
administration  of  additional  workload  resulting  from  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  are  also  provided. 

In  addition,  continued  support  would  be  given  new  cooperative 
research  projects  which  are  designed  to  shed  light  on  pressing  educa- 
tional problems. 
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Funds  for  grants  for  library  services  would  also  be  augmented  by  a 
supplemental  appropriation  m  1960  and  would  be  further  increased 
in  1961.  These  requested  amounts  will  provide  the  maximum 
allotments  for  all  States  that  can  qualify  for  them  and  will  fully  fund 
requirements  for  other  States  on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the  avail- 
ability of  State  matching  funds. 

Programs  for  which  requested  appropriation  levels  are  uncharged 
are  grants  for  colleges  of  agi-iculture  and  the  mechanic  ^rts  and 
grants  for  training  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Both  those 
programs  are  already  operating  at  the  maximum  authorized  level. 

No  change  is  contemplated  in  funds  available  for  the  overall 
vocational  education  program.  "Within  the  total,  there  is,  however, 
a  shift  in  emphasis  which,  as  the  President  has  indicated,  will  decrease 
Federal  assistance  for  the  traditional  George-Barden  programs  of 
training  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  industrial  traaes,  and  dis- 
tributive occupations.  This  decrease  is  fully  offset  by  an  equal 
increase  in  funds  for  area  vocational  programs  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  which  are  designed  to  provide  training  in  the 
more  highly  skilled  technician  occupations. 

The  single  major  area  of  decrease  in  the  field  of  education  deals 
with  the  joint  programs  of  Federal  assistance  for  school  construction 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  in  federally  affected  areas. 
Both  appropriations  and  expenditures  would  be  reduced  under  the 
request  which  provides  for  full  requirements  of  these  programs  under 
the  terms  of  legislation  proposed  by  the  President  and  now  pending 
before  Congress.  This  legislation  would,  among  other  things,  reduce 
the  rate  oi  payments  to  school  districts  for  children  whose  parents 
work  on  Federal  property  but  live  on  fully  taxable  property.  The 
President  has  stated  m  the  budget  message  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  these  reductions  more  equitably  reflect  the  appropriate  degree 
of  Federal  responsibility  by  noting  the  benefits  whicn  frequently 
accrue  to  the  taxable  resources  of  a  community  through  the  presence 
of  Federal  installations  and  by  aflSrming  his  belief  that  a  better  way 
of  dealing  with  these  needs  is  for  the  Congress  to  enact  his  proposal 
for  a  general  program  of  aid  to  help  localities  which  lack  adequate 
resources  to  build  public  schools. 

Under  existing  legislation,  the  amount  requested  for  federally 
affected  areas  would  provide  68  percent  of  maintenance  and  operations 
payments  and  would  finance  construction  projects  on  a  priority  basis. 

OFFICE   OF   VOCATIONAL   REHABILITATION,    PLUS   $5,763,000 

Since  1954  these  programs  have  made  an  outstanding  contribution 
to  our  society  through  their  success  in  restoring  disabled  individuals 
to  useful  work  and  activity.  The  values  of  this  program  are  so  clear 
cut  that  they  need  little  emphasis.  However,  I  should  like  to  note 
that  among  the  thousands  of  individuals  being  rehabilitated  each 
year  are  ever-increasing  numbei-s  of  individuals  who  had  formerly 
received  public  assistance.  Thus,  as  a  result,  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  benefit  doubly;  first,  because  of  the  removal  of 
such  individuals  from  assistance  rolls;  and  second,  as  a  result  of  the 
tax  revenues  received  from  those  who  are  gainfully  employed.  Most 
significantly  of  all,  of  course,  this  program  assists  disabled  individuals 
to  become  once  again  self-suflicient  members  of  society. 
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In  fully  supporting  the  1954  vocational  rehabilitation  amendments 
sponsored  by  this  administration,  the  President  is  requesting  funds 
in  1961  at  a  rate  which  will  permit  most  of  the  States  to  expand  their 
rehabilitation  programs  as  rapidly  as  their  own  resources  permit.  In 
addition,  increases  are  requested  for  expansion  of  the  important  sup- 
porting grant  programs  of  rehabilitation  research  and  training.  The 
combination  of  these  resources  will  result  in  an  estimated  number  of 
93,000  disabled  persons  being  rehabilitated  in  1961,  an  increase  of 
5,000  over  the  goal  for  1960  and  over  12,000  more  than  the  total 
reached  in  1959. 

PUBLIC   HEALTH   SERVICE,   MINUS   $78,695,000 

The  progress  in  recent  years  in  the  improved  protection  of  public 
health  through  better  measures  of  prevention  and  through  discoveries 
and  application  of  new  methods  of  control,  rehef,  and  cure  has  been 
impressive.  The  record  of  assistance  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  available  through  the  Public  Health  Service  to  States  and 
localities  and  nonprofit  institutions  for  general  and  special  health 
purposes,  for  research  and  training,  and  for  the  construction  of  facil- 
ities has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  achievement  of  the  higher  level  of 
well-being  which  the  public  enjoys  today. 

The  1961  budget  holds  promise  of  continuing  this  forward  progress 
as  a  result  of  the  application  of  additional  resources  in  most  areas  of 
the  Public  Health  Service's  concerted  attack  on  health  problems. 
The  chief  exceptions  to  the  overall  policy  of  increases  are  construction 

Sants  and   grants   for   tuberculosis   and   venereal   disease   control, 
though  on  an  overall  basis  the  appropriations  for  the  Public  Health 
Service  reflect  a  net  decrease,  many  significant  increases  are  proposed, 

ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH,    PLUS   $6,901,000 

You  will  note  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  these  items  have  been 
grouped  together. 

One  of  the  chief  areas  of  increase  involves  the  study  and  control  of 
environmental  health  problems.  This  is  an  area  of  concern  both  to 
the  administration  and  to  this  committee  and,  indeed,  to  every  citizen. 
For,  as  you  know,  no  matter  what  a  person's  economic  position  may 
be,  no  matter  what  health  resources  may  be  available  to  him  in  the 
fonn  of  physicians,  hospitals,  or  clinics,  or  no  matter  what  care  he 
exercises  to  maintain  good  health  practices,  he  remains  vulnerable  to 
many  environmental  factors  beyond  his  control  which  pose  serious 
health  problems. 

The  1961  budget  calls  for  additional  attention  to  the  programs  of 
air  pollution  control,  water  supply  and  water  pollution  control,  and 
radiological  health  activities. 

The  major  increase  in  the  area  of  air  pollution  will  provide  an 
expansion  of  research  projects,  particularly  those  concerned  with  the 
problem  of  automobile  exhaust. 

In  the  area  of  water  pollution  control  the  development  of  our 
enforcement  program  has  received  additional  impetus  with  a  recent 
agreement  to  start  an  enforcement  study  of  the  entire  Colorado  River 
Basin.  In  addition  to  the  Colorado  River  Basin  project,  our  plans 
for  the  future  contemplated  in  this  appropriation  are  in  four  major 
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areas:  basin  wide  programs  for  those  interstate  river  systems  for 
which  major  Federal  resource  development  projects  are  miderway  or 
planned;  extension  of  the  water  quality  network  to  additional 
sampling  points;  further  expansion  of  the  enforcement  program  into 
regions  of  the  country  that  have  not  yet  been  touched;  and  finally, 
the  beginning  of  basic  research  to  seek  new  methods  by  which  sewage 
and  waste  waters  may  be  purified  beyond  the  present  possibilities. 

Radiological  health  activities  receive  priority  emphasis  in  the  1961 
budget.  A  1960  supplemental  appropriation  will  be  req^uested  by  the 
President  to  procure  Ibasic,  long  leadtime  equipment  which  is  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  to  the  expansion  proposed  in  1961.  In  this  latter 
year,  appropriations  for  radiological  health  activities  will  be  more  than 
doubled  in  order  to  (1)  expand  the  research  urgently  needed  to  provide 
a  base  for  realistic  standards  for  radiation  protection,  (2)  expand 
technical  support  services  to  meet  growing  State  demands  for  full 
development  of  their  programs  in  this  area,  and  (3)  intensify  training 
activities  to  provide  critically  needed  skills  required  for  the  adequate 
operation  of  these  programs. 

In  addition,  planning  fimds  are  included  in  the  budget  for  design 
and  preliminary  surveys  for  an  environmental  health  center  to  be  used 
for  sanitary  engineering,  occupational  health  and  radiological  health 
pro-ams.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  requested  a  study  in  this 
particular  area  with  emphasis  on  certain  organizational  aspects  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  us  in  environmental  health.  That  study 
will  be  made  available  to  the  committee  either  today  or  tomorrow 
and  I  think  that  the  people  who  have  worked  on  it,  including  the 
consultants  have  done  an  excellent  job.  I  think  it  is  a  very  helpful 
document  in  terms  of  focusing  attention  on  this  area.  I  am  personally 
happy  over  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  make  this  much  of  an 
advance  in  our  1961  budget  in  these  three  areas  because  I  do  regard 
them  as  tremendously  important  areas  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  operate  in  as  an  effective  partner  with  States,  localities,  and  private 
industry. 

DIRECT  MEDICAL   CARE,    BONUS   $6,000 

Patient  care  activities  are  another  area  where  the  budget  requests 
will  allow  substantial  strengthening  and  improvement. 

The  programs  encompassed  by  the  appropriation  "Hospitals  and 
medical  care"  will  increase  significantly  in  1961  although  the  appropri- 
tion  for  this  account  is  practically  xmchanged. 

This  situation  reflects  a  change  in  method  of  payment  for  care  of 
Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  cases  from  a  direct  appropria- 
tion to  the  Public  Health  Service  to  an  appropriation  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  will  be  used  to  reimburse  this  account.  In 
1961,  total  funds  available  for  ''Hospitals  and  medical  care,"  in- 
cluding these  reimbursements,  are  estimated  to  increase  $2.7  million. 
The  requested  increase  would  be  utilized  to  continue  to  improve  the 
quality  of  patient  care  and  to  expand  the  programs  of  research  and 
training.  Increases  are  also  proposed  for  an  additional  payment  to 
Hawaii  for  care  of  leprosy  patients  and  to  provide  for  necessary 
costs  of  the  dependents'  medical  care  program.  In  addition,  in  1960, 
authority  has  been  requested  to  increase  the  limitation  for  this  lat- 
terprogram. 

The  budget  for  1961  also  anticipates  the  closure  at  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  of  the  tuberculosis  hospital  at  Manhattan  Beach,fN.Y. 
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The  decision  to  close  this  facility  was  taken  because  of  the  decreasing 
number  of  patients  and  the  rising  cost  of  operation.  Beneficiaries 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  who  would  otherwise  have  been  patients 
of  this  hospital  will  receive  care  either  at  other  selected  Public  Health 
Service  hospitals  or,  xmder  contractual  arrangements,  at  nonservicc 
hospitals. 

INDIAN   HEALTH,  PLUS  $4,208,000 

Patient  care  pro-ams  for  the  Indian  and  Alaskan  native  popu- 
lation will  also  be  unproved  through  the  provision  of  an  additional 
step  toward  the  goal  of  providing  modern  medical  services  for  these 
groups.  It  is  gratifying  that  progress  made  thus  far  in  improving 
these  programs  has  resulted  in  lower  infant  mortality  and  tuber- 
culosis death  rates  and  in  lower  incidence  of  some  types  of  diseases. 
The  1961  requested  appropriation  will  permit  initieu  staffing  of  the 
new  hospitals  constructed  at  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  and  Sells,  Anz.,  and 
will  provide  for  greater  utilization  of  new  or  modernized  facilities 
at  other  locations. 

The  companion  program  for  construction  of  improved  health  facili- 
ties for  Indians  wul  also  be  continued  in  1961  with  provision  for  a 
general  hospital  at  San  Carlos,  Ariz.,  for  which  planning  funds  were 
appropriated  in  1960.  Planning  and/or  construction  funds  are  included 
for  a  variety  of  projects  encompassing  a  hospital,  health  stations, 
personnel  quarters,  edterations,  and  related  projects.  A  substantial 
increase  is  requested  to  place  the  program  of  domestic  and  com- 
munity sanitation  projects  on  a  fully  operative  basis. 

OTHER   PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE  ACTIVITIES,    PLUS  $1,864,000 

Increases  are  requested  for  (1)  the  validation  of  the  national  health 
survey  interviews  through  a  health  examination  program;  (2)  special 
vital  statistics  studies  related  to  the  1960  census;  (3)  demonstrations 
and  materials  related  to  the  care  of  the  aged  in  nursing  homes;  (4) 
the  operation  of  the  National  Library  of  Medicine;  (5)  the  im- 
provement of  management  services  in  the  Office  of  the  Surgeon 
General;  (6)  improved  coverage  to  handle  higher  workloads  in  the 
foreign  quarantme  program;  and  (7)  the  maintenance  and  operation 
of  the  new  facilities  of  the  Communicable  Disease  Center.  A  1960 
supplemental  will  be  requested  for  partial  year  costs  associated  with 
this  last  activity. 

NEW  FACILITIES,    PLUS   $2,060,600 

In  addition  to  fimds  for  planning  of  the  environmental  health 
colter  mentioned  above,  the  budget  carries  requests  for  funds  for 
planning  additional  facilities  at  the  Communicable  Disease  Center, 
and  for  planning  and  construction  of  facilities  related  to  the  research 
programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

NATIONAL   INSTITUTES    OF   HEALTH,    NO    CHANGE 

The  appropriations  for  the  operating,  research,  and  training  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  while  requested  at  the 
same  overall  level  as  was  appropriated  in  1960,  will  support  a  sig- 
nificant program  increase.     In  evaluating  this  increase,  it  is  uaaportant 
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to  consider  it  in  the  context  of  the  recent  history  of  appropriations 
for  these  programs  as  well  as  the  relationship  which  this  year's 
progress  bears  to  the  achievement  of  our  goals  of  support. 

Appropriations  to  the  Department  for  medical  research  have 
increasea  more  than  fivefold  since  1954.  The  1960  congressional 
increase  in  those  appropriations  was  approximately  $106  million  over 
1959,  the  largest  increase  ever  enacted  for  medical  research  and 
training.  Of  the  total  appropriation  of  $400  milhon  enacted  for  1960, 
approximately  $281  million  will  be  spent  for  medical  research  with 
the  balance  largely  being  used  for  training,  dissemination  of  research 
results  throu^  technical  assistance  and  demonstrations,  and  related 
purposes. 

The  1961  appropriation  forecasts  the  availabilitv  of  funds  to  permit 
a  $14  million  increase  in  obligations  for  medical  researdi,  bringing 
total  obligations  in  this  field  to  $295  million.  This  program  increase 
can  be  achieved  because  of  two  special  circumstances  in  1960.  First, 
there  will  be  an  estimated  unobligated  balance  at  the  end  of  this  year 
of  $5.8  million;  and  second,  because  during  1960  a  large  amount  is 
being  used  for  a  nonrecurring  item  in  training  activities. 

The  $14  million  estimated  increase  is  related  to  the  objective  of  per- 
mitting the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  reach  a  goal  of  $350 
million  in  annual  expenditures  for  medical  research  by  1965.  This 
excludes  training  and  other  activities.  Such  a  goal  was  recommended 
in  1958  by  the  Bayne-Jones  Committee  as  a  goal  to  be  reached  not 
later  than  1970.  We  believe  this  goal  can  and  should  be  reached  by 
1965.  If  the  amounts  made  available  for  medical  research  are  in- 
creased by  $14  million  per  year  as  proposed  for  1961,  our  goal  will  be 
reached. 

The  estinuite  also  includes  a  request  to  remove  the  existing  15-per- 
cent limitation  on  the  allowance  for  indirect  costs  for  medical  research 
grants.  This  change  has  repeatedly  been  recommended  by  univer- 
sities and  consultants  who  have  studied  the  burden  of  indirect  costs 
of  research,  and  is  supported  in  order  to  prevent  an  xmwarranted 
channeling  of  institutional  resources  from  other  areas,  such  as  training, 
to  the  support  of  research  grant  projects. 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS,  MINUS  $90  MILLION 

Reductions  in  appropriations  are  proposed  by  the  President  for 
construction  grants  which  I  have  noted  above.  As  the  President  has 
stated,  the  appropriation  level  requested  for  grants  for  hospital  con- 
struction in  1961  is  consistent  with  the  levels  achieved  by  this  program 
before  increases  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  1958  recession. 

The  reduced  level  requested  for  grants  for  waste  treatment  works 
construction  reflects  a  basic  conviction  of  the  President  concerning 
the  appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  local  share  of  responsibility  of  this 
program. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reduction  in  grants  for  the  construction  of  health 
research  facilities  will  be  offset  by  initiation  of  the  proposed  program 
of  grants  for  construction  of  teaching  facilities.  If  such  a  program 
were  to  be  enacted,  supplemental  funds  would  be  requested. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASE  CONTROL  PROGRAM, 
MINUS  $1,722,000 

The  amounts  requested  for  grants  for  the  two  control  programs  for 
venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis  are  $1,700,000  less  than  in  1960. 
These  reductions  from  current  ye.ar  appropriations  are  based  on  the 
expectation  that  State  and  local  governinents  will  increase  their  sup- 
port of  these  activities. 

ST.    EUZABETHB  HOSPITAL,    PLUS   $5,196,000 

St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  has  a  special  responsibility  to  care  for 
mentally  ill  patients  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  for  certain  other 
Federal  beneficiaries. 

Almost  three^uarters  of  the  operating  cost  of  discharging  these 
responsibilities  is  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia  through  reim- 
bursements to  the  budget  of  this  institution.  In  addition,  over  a 
period  of  years,  the  District  will  bear  an  equivalent  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  needed  physical  facilities. 

The  total  increases  in  both  appropriations  and  reimbursements  for 
operating  expenses  will  run  $900,000  and  will  be  used  primarily  for 
improvement  of  patient  care.  This  improvement  is  related  to  a 
long-range  plan  to  overcome  program  deficiencies  througt  a  phased 
schedule  of  staff  expansion. 

In  addition,  increased  funds  will  allow  for  the  establishment  of  a 
nucleus  research  staff  whose  primary  function  will  be  to  coordinate 
the  research  efforts  of  the  hospital  which  will  be  financed  both  through 
this  appropriation  and  through  applications  for  National  Institutes 
of  Health  grant  funds. 

Improvement  of  physical  facilities  would  also  be  possible  under  the 
request  which  would  permit  the  continuation  of  the  program  of  major 
repairs  and  the  construction  of  a  250-bed  treatment  and  cafeteria 
building  that  will  replace  a  structure  bmlt  in  1871. 

Social  Security  Administration 

The  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration,  oriented  as 
they  are  toward  assisting  individuals  who  otherwise  would  be  unable 
to  meet  their  own  needs,  proceed  along  two  complementary  lines 
having  important  interrelationships  with  each  other  and  with  the 
whole  range  of  health,  education,  and  rehabilitation  programs.  As 
you  know,  many  constructive  services  and  basic  support  for  millions 
of  our  citizens  are  provided  through  a  social  insurance  system  financed 
from  employer-employee  contributions.  These  programs  are  supple- 
mented by  appropriations  administered  through  a  network  of  joint 
Federal,  State,  and  local  grant-in-aid  programs  with  the  provision  of 
supporting  Federal  leadership,  consultative,  and  research  services. 

BUREAU    OP    OLD-AGE    AND    SURVIVORS    INSURANCE    ACTIVITIES,    PLUS 

$11,600,000 

The  employer  and  employee  contributions  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds  will  be  used  in  1960  to  supply  almost  $10.9  biQion  in 
benefits  to  over  14  million  beneficiaries.  These  payments  which 
provide  basic  protection  for  beneficiaries   against  loss   of  income 
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through  death,  disability,  and  retirement  will  reach  the  level  of  $11.7 
billion  in  1961  and  will  be  extended  to  an  additional  900^000  persons. 

To  administer  the  increased  workloads  associated  with  tms  con- 
stantly expanding  program  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  service, 
increased  funds  are  requested  for  administrative  expenses  in   1961. 

These  funds  are  essential  to  protect  the  investment  which  individ- 
uals have  made  in  the  social  security  system  and  are  calculated  to 
provide  timely  service  to  the  larger  numbers  of  beneficiaries.  Even 
with  this  increase,  the  cost  of  administering  this  vast  insurance  system 
will  run  only  about  2  percent  of  the  social  security  taxes  to  be  collected. 

PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE   ACTIVITIES,    PLUS   $39,811,000 

Additional  funds  are  required  through  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion in  1960  and  in  1961  to  meet  the  essentially  uncontrollable  increases 
required  to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  joint  Federal-State  program 
of  assistance  to  needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  individuals  and  for 
dependent  children.  These  higher  requirements  result  from  (1)  a 
small  increase  in  the  estimated  average  monthly  payment  per  recipient 
under  all  programs;  (2)  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients  under 
all  programs  except  old-age  assistance,  which  reflects  the  growing 
number  of  aged  persons  who  receive  benefits  under  the  old-age  and 
survivor's  insurance  program;  and  (3)  an  increase  for  State  and  local 
administrative  expenses  for  all  pro-ams,  primarily  due  to  incre^^ses 
in  the  average  salaries  of  State  and  local  employees. 

To  assist  and  stimulate  States  and  localities  in  their  attempts  to 
emphasize  the  constructive  services  related  to  self-help  and  self-care, 
the  Bureau  would  be  enabled,  under  the  appropriation  requested,  to 
expand  staff  development  and  training  activities  for  key  State  em- 
ployees. These  efforts  will  include  training  directly  by  the  Federal 
staff  and  through  contractual  arrangements  with  universities  or  other 
organizations  and  institutions.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  that  present 
welfare  staffs  are  so  relatively  poorly  trained  when  they  handle  cases 
including  such  complex  social  problems  which  in  the  aggregate  involve 
the  expenditure  of  such  large  amounts  of  Federal  and  non-Federal 
funds. 

children's   bureau   ACTIVITIES,    PLUS   $2,024,000 

The  increased  amounts  requested  for  the  Children's  Bureau   will 

{)ermit  expansion  of  the  services  offered  through  the  program  of  grants 
or  maternal  and  child  health  and  welfare  activities.  The  requests 
will  also  allow  strengthening  of  Federal  services  in  the  field  of  assisting' 
States  and  locaUties  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency  and  to  launch 
positive  programs  for  tne  care  and  rehabilitation  of  those  found 
delinquent. 

The  amounts  provided  for  grants  for  maternal  and  child  healthy 
crippled  children's  and  child  welfare  activities  wiU  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  participate  in  the  extension  of  these  activities  to  the 
growing  child  population  and  to  help  meet  increasing  costs  of  services. 
The  proposed  increases  for  additional  Federal  staff  services  are 
primarily  designed  to  help  meet  the  increased  challenge  of  the  problems 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  That  these  problems  arc  tissuming  major 
social  significance  is  nighlighted  by  the  statistics  on  numbers  of 
juvenile  arrests  and  juvenile  court  cases.     These  statistics  are  illumi- 
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nated  in  a  dramatic  manner  by  the  antisocial  acts  of  youthful  indi- 
viduals and  groups  which  are  committed  in  our  schools  and  on  our 
streets  as  reported  in  our  daily  newspapers.  With  the  resources 
requested,  we  will  attempt  to  improve  the  statistics  and  information 
available  to  us,  and  we  will  be  better  prepared  to  meet  requests 
of  States  for  assistance  and  consultation  in  this  area. 

COOPERATIVE   RESEARCH   ACTIVITIES,  PLUS   $700,000 

As  this  committee  realizes,  we  have  previously  requested  funds, 
which  have  not  been  allowea,  for  initiation  of  cooperative  research 
in  social  security.  The  President  is  once  again  renewing  his  request 
for  funds  to  estabUsh  a  modest  program  of  Uxis  type. 

Ejiowledge  is  presently  lacking  about  some  of  the  basic  problems 
which  are  tne  daily  concern  of  social  welfare  agencies.  For  example, 
the  questions  of  what  are  the  causes  of  dependency  and  how  can 
community  resources  best  be  utilized  to  assist  needy  or  disorganized 
families  become  more  self-sufficient  or  stable  are  the  kinds  of  problems 
which  could  be  explored  through  research  and  demonstration  projects. 

I^grams  of  tins  general  type  have  been  eflFective  in  this  field  of 
education,  vocationsd  rehabihtation,  and  pubUc  health  and  we  hope 
to  extend  this  principle  to  the  field  of  social  security  with  similar 
positive  results. 

Special  Institutions,  Plus  $4,307,000 

Recognition  is  provided  in  the  1961  estimates  of  the  needs  of 
Gallaudet  College  and  Howard  University  which  are  related  to  their 
growing  enrollments.  Further  improvement  of  iustruction  will  be 
possible  through  improvement  of  student-faculty  ratios  and  aug- 
mentation of  amounts  available  for  suppUes  and  equipment.  In 
addition,  the  estimates  include  provision  for  some  cost  increases 
consistent  with  recent  budgetary  actions.  These  include  (1)  faculty 
and  staff  within^rade  salary  increases,  and  (2)  those  costs  associated 
with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  newly  constructed  buildings. 

Under  the  appropriation  requests  for  1961,  the  construction  pro- 
grams of  both  these  institutions  Moll  be  continued  in  an  orderly  manner 
within  the  framework  of  their  master  plans.  These  requests  would 
permit  completion  of  the  fourth  and  nnal  stage  of  the  program  of 
new  construction  at  GaUaudet  College,  and  will  provide  for  the 

Elanning  of  two  projects  and  the  construction  of  a  major  buildiag  to 
e  used  for  instructional  purposes  at  Howard  University. 
Funds  for  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  are  unchanged 
and  are  requested  to  support  the  program  at  maximum  authorized 
level. 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  Plus  $198,000 

The  volume  of  activities  and  services  performed  by  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  are,  of  course,  dependent  In  large  part  upon  the  demands 
made  because  of  enactment  of  new  legislation  and  the  expansion  of 
programs  conducted  by  the  several  operating  agencies.  Tnis  is  true 
not  only  of  the  program  coordination  and  direction  activities  of  the 
(M5ce  of  the  Secretary  but  also  of  the  services  performed  by  the  Office 
of  Field  Administration  and  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel.  Defi- 
ciencies are  also  apparent  in  the  administration  of  the  surplus  property 
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utilization  programs,  which  merit  the  application  of  additional  re- 
sources. 

These  appropriations  will  be  discussed  with  you  in  more  detail 
when  you  specfecally  consider  those  requests. 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE    ON   AGING,    PLUS   $20,000 

Increases  are  requested  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
principally  for  activities  associated  with  the  holding  of  the  conference 
itself.  This  item  will  be  discussed  more  extensively  by  the  Under 
Secretary  when  the  committee  considers  that  request. 

SPECIAL   FOREIGN   CURRENCY   PROGRAMS,    PLUS   $4,694,000 

A  new  series  of  programs  is  proposed  for  initiation  in  1961  which 
would  utilize  foreign  currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  overseas.  These  funds  will  be  used  for  research, 
informational,  and  training  projects  abroad  related  to  similar  activities 
conducted  under  our  regular  appropriations. 

The  amounts  requested  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies  by 
the  agencies  of  this  Department  would  be  distributed  as  follows: 

Office  of  Education $30,  750 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 930,  000 

Public  Health  Service. .\__ ^...--- -  3,  707,  000 

Social  Security  Administration _ _-  25,  650 

In  addition  to  these  amounts,  fundd  will  be  requested  in  the  budget 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  translation  costs  associated 
with  the  above  activities. 

The  activities  to  be  undertaken  by  the  operating  agencies  of  this 
Department  will,  I  believe,  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  prograins. 
They  hold  promise  not  only  of  benedSting  the  foreign  countries  in- 
volved but  also  of  adding  to  the  store  of  knowledge  which  can  be  use- 
fully applied  to  our  domestic  health,  education,  and  welfare  problems. 

NEW  LEGISLATION 

In  discussing  the  appropriation  requests  above,  I  have  necessarily 
had  to  refer  to  various  legislative  proposd^ls  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. However,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  discussing,  on 
an  overall  basis,  the  l^islation  recommended  by  the  President  in  tiie 
areas  of  our  concern  which  were  not  mentioned  above. 

In  his  state  of  the  Union  message,  the  Pi'esident  made  unmistak- 
ably clear  his  desires  that  the  Congress  enact  sound  lcg:islfttion  to  aid 
communities  to  finance  urgently  needed  schools.  Tlie  legislation 
which  was  recommended  by  the  President  and  is  currently  before 
Congress  provides  for  a  prudent  and  reasoned  p^n  to  accomplish  the 

f)urpose  of  eliminating  current  deficioncies  by  stimulating  Rtr  te  and 
ocal  efforts  to  construct  schoolrooms. 

The  President  also  has  made  clear  in  his  budget  message  his  con- 
tinued support  for  the  bill  recommended  last  vear  to  help  colleges 
finance  new  construction  needs  through  Federal  loan  guarantees  and 
grants. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  President  asked  for  repeal  of  the 
provision  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  that  prohibits  pay- 
ments or  loans  from  being  made  to  any  individual  unless  he  executes 
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an  affidavit  that  he  does  not  beheve  in,  or  belong  to,  any  organiza- 
tion which  teaches  the  illegal  overthrow  of  the  Government.  He 
stated  that  the  aflB davit  requirement  is  unwarranted  and  is  justifiably 
resented  by  a  lai^e  part  of  our  educational  community  which  feels 
that  it  is  being  singled  out  for  this  requirement. 

In  addition,  the  President  stated  that  we  are  reviewing  the  social 
security,  welfare,  and  health  fields  to  determine  appropriate  pro- 


Specifically  mentioned  in  the  budget  messr,ge  is  the  proposal  to 
provide  for  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  and  to  authorize  greater  leadership  in  dealing  with  air  pollution 
problems.  Other  programs  supported  by  the  President  are  (1) 
amendments  to  the  food  and  drug  laws,  particularly  the  programs 
concerned  with  control  of  color  additives  and  new  therapeutic  devices, 
and  (2)  legislation  authorizing  special  project  teaching  grants  for 
schools  of  public  health. 

Provision  to  finance  the  first-year  costs  of  the  above  programs  axe 
included  in  the  budget  under  "Allowance  for  contingencies." 

Also  under  consideriation  are  amendments  to  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insiu*ance  program  and  to  the  public  assistance  laws. 
As  soon  as  decisions  are  made  on  these  and  other  items,  our  proposals 
vnH  be  promptly  forwarded  to  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

In  this  relatively  detailed  statement,  I  have  tried  to  illustrate 
recent  achievements  of  the  operating  agencies  of  this  Department 
and  to  point  out  how  the  1961  budget  will  continue  forward  progress 
tow^ard  reaching  reasonable  goals  of  improvement  in  health,  eouca- 
tion,  and  welfare  in  a  provident  and  responsible  manner. 

It  is  a  budget  which  I  believe  clearly  demonstrates  the  adminis- 
tration's concern  for  human  needs  and  reflects  its  intent  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  shoidder  its  fair  share  of  responsibility  in 
meeting  those  needs. 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportimity  you  have  provided  for  discussion 
of  our  plans  and  programs.  I  shall  be  happy  to  attempt  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

INCBEASES    FOR    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION    AND    POOD    AND    DRUG 

ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  T  noticed  that  two  of  the  areas  you  are  suggesting 
raising  are  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  As  I  recall  these  were  the  two  areas  in  which 
Mrs.  Hobby,  when  she  was  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  recommended  increases. 

Mr.  Flemming,  It  is  my  understanding  that  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  They  were  recommending  status  quo  or  decreases  in 
most  of  the  other  programs  in  the  first  year  .or  two  that  she  was 
Secretary.  Does  this  have  anv  bearing  on  your  program,  the  fact  that 
these  two  activities  have  been  looked  on  favorably  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for  some  years  now? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  taking  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, you  will  recall  the  administration  did  propose  certain  changes  in 
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the  basic  law.  Then,  as  you  indicated,  it  followed  up  on  this  proposal 
hj  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation.  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration did  propose  the  changes  in  the  law  and  in  asking  for  an 
increase  in  appropriation  did  a  very  wise  thing  and  something  which 
I  think  has  proved  to  be  very  beneficial. 

As  far  as  the  Food  and  Drii|g  Administration  is  concerned  Mrs. 
Hobby  did  take  the  initiative  in  appointing  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Conmiittee  and  requesting  them  to  make  recommendations  and  they 
did  make  recommendations  for  an  increase  over  a  period  of  time  in 
the  resoiwces  available  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Adnainistration.  My 
recollection  is  that  Mrs.  Hobby  did  implement  that  particular 
recommendation  by  making  a  request  for  an  increase  so  that  it  is 
substantially  fair  to  say  that  the  increases  that  we  are  recommending 
in  both  of  these  areas  are  increases  which  are  consistent  with  the 
policy  which  the  administration  has  followed  in  both  of  these  areas 
from  the  beginning.  As  you  have  noticed  we  have  likewise  asked 
for  increases  in  other  areas  where  we  felt  there  should  be  an  advance 
in  1961  over  1960. 

NEED  FOR  BALANCING  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  connection  with  your  conunents  on  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  the  need  for  balancing  the  budget  and  the  threat  of 
inflation  and  all  these  things,  Mr.  Stans  appeared  before  the  Appro- 

g nations  Conmiittee  on  January  20  and  one  of  the  questions  asked 
im  by  Mr.  Cannon  was  in  regard  to  the  public  works  bill.     Mr. 
Cannon  said,  on  page  49  of  the  hearing: 

As  to  the  public  works  bill,  the  President  last  year  advised  against  Congress 
inserting  any  new  public  works  starts.  This  vear  you  advise  42  new  starts  with 
a  total  commitment  of  about  $500  million.  Of  course,  the  new  starts  will  mean 
much  larger  amounts  in  the  future  years. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  rather  an  unusual  time  for  the  President  to  reverse 
his  policy  in  that  respect,  even  though  the  Congress  did  not  agree  to  it  in  the 
last  session,  but  apparently  the  program  of  future  commitments  which  seemed 
so  very  repugnant  to  the  administration  5  months  ago  is  now  being  recom- 
mended. We  would  be  glad  if  you  would  comment,  if  you  will,  at  this  time,  on 
that  rather  remarkable  change  in  attitude,  or  change  in  policy. 

Mr.  Stans.  Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  and  the  year  before,  we  were  either 
concerned  about  a  large  deficit  or  trying  to  come  close  to  balancing  the  budget. 
Under  those  circumstances,  clearly  it  was  logical  and  reasonable  to  propose  to 
the  Congress  that  there  be  no  new  construction  starts,  not  only  in  water  resources 
projects,  but  in  Federal  buildings  and  other  construction  activities.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  Congress  did  not  agree  with  the  President  in  those  proposals. 
This  year  the  budget  proposes  a  limited  number  of  new  starts  which  are  believed 
to  be  of  rather  high  priority  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  number  of  new 
starts  is  less  than  the  level  of  the  programs,  so  that  even  with  the  42  new  items, 
there  will  actually  be  a  reduction  during  the  year  of  the  backlog  of  unfinished 
work.  In  other  words,  there  will  be  more  work  done  during  the  year  than  is 
represented  by  the  total  cost  of  $496  million  on  new  starts  proposed. 

That  doesn't  add  up,  to  me.  From  what  you  say  in  your  opening 
statement,  you  are  holding  the  line  in  your  Department  and  m  this 
other  Department  they  are  going  to  allow  new  starts  to  the  time  of 
$500  million. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  may  I  say  as  you  have 
noted  in  studying  our  budget  that  we  are  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
policy  to  permit  new  starts.  For  example,  if  they  had  not  decided  on 
a  policy  of  permitting  new  starts  no  provision  woidd  have  been  made 
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for  the  Pood  and  Dru^  Administration  laboratory  building  which 
I  think  both  of  us  agree  is  very  much  needed  at  the  present  time. 
I     Mr.  FoGABTY.  It  no  doubt  would  have  been  built  by  this  time  if 
scmieone  had  not  had  this  idea  of  lease-purchase  4  or  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  understand  that  complicated  the  picture  some- 
what. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Not  only  compUcated  it  but  stopped  that  building 
ikht  in  its  tracks. 

MT.  Flemming.  I  am  just  thankful  that  it  is  provided  for  in  the 
present  budget  and  you  have  noted  all  the  way  through  there  provision 
is  being  made  for  new  starts  as  far  as  facilities  are  concerned  in  con- 
nection with  our  programs,  so  that  we  definitely  are  the  beneficiary 
of  this  new  policy.  Also  I  might  point  out  that  even  though  the 
President's  request  for  example  for  Hill-Burton  construction  grant 
money  is  below  the  amount  appropriated  by  the  Congress,  it  represents 
an  increase  in  the  amount  that  he  requested  in  his  budget  last  year  of 
approximately  $25  million  and  is  consistent  with  the  amounts  that 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
1959.  So  that  as  you  take  a  look  at  an  item  such  as  the  'Tublic 
works"  item  it  seems  to  me  you  have  to  consider  its  impact  on  all  the 
programs  of  the  Government.  Because  of  a  shift  in  policy,  on  con- 
struction starts,  the  program  in  areas,  particularly  the  health  area,  are 
going  to  benefit.  Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  followed  a 
policy,  as  you  put  it,  of  "holding  the  line"  on  many  of  our  items  as  I 
nave  in^cated  here.  Many  of  these  items  represent  increases  and 
represent  a  forward  move.  The  decreases  are  largely  in  the  construc- 
tion grant  area  under  Hill-Burton  and  also  on  the  waste  disposal 
erants.  As  far  as  the  waste  disposal  plants  are  concerned  that  re- 
nects  a  fundamental  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  President  that  this 
is  a  load  that  should  be  carried  primarily  by  the  municipalities.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  I  think  it  reflects  this  conviction  on  a  policy  issue  more 
than  a  fiscal  issue  in  this  particular  instance.  Thus,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  President's  objective  to  make  a  substantial  payment  on 
the  national  debt,  we  have  been  permitted  to  move  forward  in  our 
areas  and  I  think  that  the  amounts  that  we  have  requested  will 
enable  us  to  make  a  very  constructive  contribution  in  this  area. 

PBOPOSED  TRANSFER  OP  TELEPHONE  TAX  COLLECTION  FROM  FEDERAL  TO 
STATE   GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  PoGARTY.  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  you  said  is  true  about  the 
administration  having  a  very  firm  conviction  in  regard  to  the  water 

GDution  program.  I  remember  when  the  President  first  made  this 
own  to  Congress.  I  thought  he  also  suggested  that  some  of  the 
taxes  that  are  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  would  not  con- 
tinue to  be  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  but  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  States  so  that  they  could  assume  some  of  this  load. 
But  if  the  newspapers  correctly  report  Governor  Rockefeller's  recent 
visit  with  the  President,  he  has  changed  as  far  as  the  telephone  tax  is 
concerned.  From  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers  Governor  Rocke- 
fefler  made  a  trip  down  here  to  try  to  convince  the  President  that  if 
he  would  recommend  that  the  telephone  tax  be  collected  at  the 
State  level  it  would  be  a  tremendous  help  to  him.  I  think  he  had 
some  program  planned  for  construction  of  schools  and  aid  t'9r|^ttSMp 
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tion.     So  here  you  are  remaining  firm  on  the  one  hand  and  changing 
on  the  other. 

I  think  this  public  works  change  is  about  the  same.  As  Mr. 
Cannon  and  Mr.  Stans  made  auite  clear  Congress  did  not  agree  in 
this  proposal  to  hold  the  line  last  year,  and  perhaps  that  is  some 
justincation  for  their  allowing  some  new  starts,  to  the  tune  of  $500 
million  in  1961. 

Congressional  ATrrruDE  Toward  Programs  Reduced  in  BuDOirr 

You  are  suggesting  in  your  budget,  or  the  President's  budget, 
several  programs  that  can  be  cut  back.  This  year  Congress  has  a 
pretty  good  record  as  to  what  they  favor  and  wnat  they  don't  favor, 
and  you  are  recommending  cutting  back  some  that  Congress  favors 
the  most. 

VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION 

You  are  recommending  that  we  cut  back  vocational  education. 
I  don't  know  of  a  program  that  is  better  received  by  almost  all 
Members  of  Congress. 

HOSPITAL   CONSTRUCTION 

Then  you  cut  the  hospital  construction  program  $60  million. 
Every  State  in  the  Union  is  getting  the  benefits  of  the  funds  for  this 
program  and  most  need  more,  not  less,  funds.  I  know  in  my  State 
there  are  many  applications  on  hand,  more  than  can  be  financed  even 
without  a  cut  in  the  budget.  Congress  has  reacted  to  these  cuts 
before  and  in  my  opinion  will  again  correct  this. 

ASSISTANCE   TO    SCHOOLS   IN  FEDERALLY   IMPACTED   AREAS 

You  are  cutting  back  on  the  aid  to  schools  in  federally  impacted 
areas.  You  have  made  these  recommendations  before  and  Congress 
has  unanimously  reversed  your  recommendations.  I  assume  they 
will  do  the  same  again.  Hearings  on  your  proposals  were  held  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  last  year.  I  don't  know  if  anybody 
appeared  at  those  hearings  that  made  any  suggestion  that  the  respon- 
sibilities in  these  programs  ought  to  be  shifted  back  to  the  Statues, 
but  I  am  sure  almost  all  of  the  witnesses  other  than  representatives  of 
the  Administration  testified  against  your  proposals. 

Mr.  Laird.  Will  the  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Certainly. 

TRANSFER   OF  TELEPHONE  TAXES   TO   THE    STATES 

Mr.  Laird.  T  know  the  chairman  wants  to  be  entirely  fair  to  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  and  also  to  the  President. 
I  think  it  is  only  proper  to  point  out  however  that  Governor  Rocke- 
feller's proposal  was  somewhat  different  than  the  President's  message. 
The  President  recommended  certain  reductions  in  Federal  services 
which  would  be  taken  over  bv  the  States  through  the  use  of  a  telephone 
tax,  whereas  Mr.  Rockefeller's  suggestion  did  not  encompass  any 
reduction  in  Federal  services. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  that  point  should  be  brought  out  and  I  did 
not  do  it,  but  according  to  the  newspaper  report  I  read,  the  President 
refused  to  budge  about  changing  his  mind  on  these  telephone  taxes. 
It  put  him  in  a  sort  of  an  embarrassing  position.  He  could  not  afford 
to  lose  that  tax  this  year  because  of  the  surplus  he  shows  in  his  budget. 
Of  course  the  surplus  figure  in  his  budget  would  have  to  be  changed  if 
these  taxes  were  transferred  to  the  States. 

HEALTH    RESEARCH   FACILITIES 

Now  on  health  research  facilities,  you  could  be  spending  five  times 
what  you  are  recommending  this  year.  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the 
most  fooUsh  places  to  cut  back  last  year.  The  Committee  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  approved  the  restoration  of  the  cut  you 
recommended  last  year,  because  the  need  was  so  great  in  that  area. 

In  one  or  two  areas  you  have  left  the  door  open  as  you  did  a  year  ago 
saying  you  may  return  to  Congress  and  ask  tor  more  money. 

LEGISLATIVE    PROPOSALS    WHICH    WOULD    REQUIRE    ADDITIONAL    FUNDS 

Mr.  Flemming.  In  one  area.  I  also  have  indicated  that  there  may 
be  some  legislative  proposals  which  if  approved  would  call  for  some 
additional  funds.  I  thmk  we  indicated  in  the  statement  that  legis* 
lative  proposals  are  covered  in  the  contingency  fund  for  the  President. 
Could  I  comment?  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  point 
that  Congressman  Laird  made.  I  think  that  his  statement  is  correct 
and  that  certainly  was  brought  out  in  the  discussions.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  the  Governor  was  suggesting  that  states  have  access  to  the 
revenues  but  were  not  taking  on  any  of  the  responsibilities  that  are  now 
handled  by  the  Federal  Government.  I  thint  we  should  also  back  up 
on  that  one  and  note  the  fact  that  when  the  President  made  his  pro- 
posal last  year  his  proposal  was  that  4  cents  out  of  every  10  cents  of 
telephone  tax  go  back  to  the  States  which  would  give  the  States  a  total 
revenue  of  around  $140  million.  In  return  the  States  were  to  assume 
responsibility  for  vocational  education  and  waste  disposal  which  on 
the  basis  of  last  year's  appropriation  would  have  meant  they  would 
have  assumed  responsibility  for  about  $85  million.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  made  that  request  for  legislation 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  about  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  was  not  involved  in  this  at  all.  Just  the  two 
I  mentioned. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  those  two  you  are  cutting  back  in  this  budget? 

WATER  POLLtJTION   CONTROL  • 

Mr.  Flemming.  .It  the  same  time  he  made  that  proposal  he  pro- 
posed $20  million  for  the  construction  of  waste  disposal  plants.  In 
other  words,  he  in  effect  was  saying  that  even  if  you  should  hot  accept 
my  legislative  proposal  I  still  feel  that  the  total  amount  that  should 
be  appropriated  for  waste  disposal  plants  is  $20  million  and  that  does 
reflect  his  conviction  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  .Against  $100  million  that  the  House  thinks  ought 
to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  authorization  is  $50  million. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Congress  has  acted  on  new  legislation. 

Mr.  Flemming.  There  is  new  legislation  pending,  but  it  is  not 

Eassed  yet.  That  would  increase  this  authorization  to  $100  million 
ut  at  the  present  time  the  authorization  is  $50  million  and  that  is 
the  authorization  that  he  is  working  under.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
that  although  he  does  feel  it  is  a  responsibihty  that  should  be  handled 
by  the  local  community  he  is  a  strong  beUever  in  the  other  provisions 
of  the  Water  Pollution  .A.ct,  and  that  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  requested  increase  in  the  budget  items  for  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  He  does  beUeve  we  have  a  veryreal  role  to  play  in  the  research 
field  and  in  the  enforcement  field.  We  have  moved  mto  the  enforce- 
ment field  in  the  last  year  or  so  I  think  in  a  rather  effective  way  and 
we  intend  to  continue  to  move  into  that  area  vigorously. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  you  should  be  congratulated  although  I  would 
not  agree  that  you  have  gone  far  enough. 

TELEPHONE  TAXES 

Mr.  Flemming.  But  at  least  there  is  a  forward  progress  in  that 
particular  matter.  Now  coming  back  to  the  tax  matter.  Since  he 
made  his  le^lative  reconmiendation  the  Congress  changed  the  status 
of  the  telepnone  tax.  They  said  it  was  to  expire  on  June  30,  1960. 
He  has  asked  for  the  removal  of  that  particular  tax  in  his  budget 
message.  That  would  yield  about  $350  million  and  consequently 
giving  up  that  particular  revenue  at  this  point  certainly  without  any 
corresponding  offsets  would  affect  the  objective  that  he  has  in  mind 
of  making  a  substantial  payment  on  the  national  debt. 

REDUCTION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

As  far  as  the  vocational  education  is  concerned  you  are  of  course 
correct  in  your  statement  that  we  are  proposing  a  $2  miUion  reduction 
in  the  regular  appropriation  but  I  think  I  should  again  note  the  fact 
that  we  are  proposinga  $2  million  increase  in  the  vocational  education 
title  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  it  doesn't  justify  the  cut. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  appreciate  that  reasonable  people  can  differ  on 
that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  I  would  guess  that  90  percent  of  Congress  will 
agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Flemming.  You  are  in  a  better  position  than  I  am  to  know  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  have  seen  the  record. 

Mr.  Flemming.  It  does  reflect  a  sincere  conviction  to  the  effect 
that  some  of  what  might  be  called  the  old-line  program  can  be  tapered 
off  and  increased  emphasis  placed  on  the  type  of  program  reflected  in 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  In  the  long  run  the  total 
vocational  education  program  would  be  on  a  sounder  base  but  again  I 
appreciate  the  fact  that  reasonable  people  can  differ. 

GRANTS    FOR   HOSPIT\L   CONSTRUCTION 

On  the  hospital  construction  it  is  reflected  in  the  figures  you  have. 
Last  year  the  President  requested  an  appropriation  of  $100  million 
to  be  added  to  what  the  Federal  Government  has  already  put  into 
this  area.     This  year  he  is  asking  $125  milUon^.^a^(](3lj9fe«^uld  take 
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care  of  increased  population,  obsolescence  and  would  cut  into  the 
deficit  to  the  tune  of  6,000  beds. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  deficit? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  6,000  represents  only  general  beds. 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  845,000  beds? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  in  all  types  of  facilities  except  nursing  homes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  According  to  last  year's  hearings  tnere  is  a  deficit  of 
174,000  just  in  general  beds  and  1,119,000  in  all  tjrpes  of  hospitals, 
including  nursing  homes.     That  is  not  very  encouraging. 

Mr.  Flemminq.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  note  again  the  fact  that  this 
represents  approximately  the  amount  of  money  and  approximately 
the  reduction  in  the  backlog  that  the  Congress  made  provision  for 
prior  to  1959  and  in  1959  it  stepped  up  the  amount  as  one  of  its  anti- 
recession measures  and  the  President  is  reconunending  that  we  go 
back  to  the  figure  used  pretty  generally  prior  to  1959. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  was  not  the  only  reason  we  stepped  it  up.  In 
my  experience,  in  the  State  I  live  in,  in  the  early  days  of  this  legisla- 
tion, many  communities  did  not  want  to  participate,  but  during  the 
last  few  years  they  certainly  have  changed.  Even  the  more  conserva- 
tive ones  are  really  pushing  for  some  of  these  funds  now.  There  is 
more  pressure  at  the  local  level  than  there  ever  was,  and  they  know 
that  the  authorization  is  still  almost  $100  million  more  than  the 
President  is  asking  for. 

Mr.  Flemming.  $211  million  is  the  total  authorization.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  share  with  you  your  enthusiasm  for  the  contribution  that 
the  program  has  made  and  I  personally  am 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  also  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  hospital 
beds  in  the  last  4  or  5  years  because  of  some  of  these  voluntary  pay- 
ment plans  like  the  Blue  Cross.  I  don't  know  what  the  increase  is 
but  it  is  there.  So  rather  than  going  backward  in  this  area  I  think 
we  ought  to  be  going  forward. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Both  the  President's  budget  and  this  statement 
reco^izes  the  existence  of  a  need  in  this  particular  area.  The 
President  is  proposing  that  we  deal  with  the  need  at  a  particular  level 
and  I  gather  from  your  statements  that  you  feel  it  should  be  at  a 
higher  level,  but  I  woidd  point  out  that  both  are  in  agreement  on  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  need  and  the  Federal  Government  should  do  some- 
thing about  meeting  that  need. 

U.S.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  NATIONAL  GOALS  FOR  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  just 
recently  the  Public  Health  Service  has  developed  national  goals  for 
health  facilities  during  the  next  decade. 

These  goals  will  require  construction  to  provide  annually  about  81,500  inpatient 
beds  and  230  outpatient  facilities,  at  a  total  cost  of  $1,600  million.  This  annual 
expenditure  is  about  $600  million  more  than  the  amount  expended  in  1958  for 
h^th  facility  construction.  It  would  constitute  a  substantial  acceleration,  with 
important  shifts  in  emphasis  to  meet  changing  conditions.  It  cannot  be  achieved 
without  broad  understanding  and  support  for  its  underlying  purposes  as  a  national 
investment  for  health  as  a  basic  resource. 

The  Public  Health  Service  certainly  will  be  embarrassed  when  they 
have  to  justify  this  appropriation,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  Flemming.  This  still  leaves  open,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question 
of  what  is  a  fair  share  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
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Government,  the  State,  and  the  communities,  and  on  the  part  of 
private  contributors.  I  think  we  could  agree  on  the  national  goal 
and  we  mierht  still  disagree  as  to  what  is  a  fair  share  of  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and 
private  contributors. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  right,  but  the  goal  set  by  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  statement  you  make  are  so  far  apart  that  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  be  reconciled.  Their  goal  means  that  we 
should  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  60  percent. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  do  not  recognize  the  document  from  which  vou 
are  quoting,  but  does  the  document  suggest  the  share  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  is  the  December  1959  issue  of  Public  Health 
Reports. 

FEDERAL   SHARE   OP   RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  Flemming.  Does  it  suggest  what  the  share  of  responsibility 
should  be  on  the  part  of  the  FSeral  Government? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  No;  it  doesn't. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  mv  point.  I  think  the  setting  of  goals  of 
that  kind  is  something  that  tne  Public  Health  Service  and  the  rest  of 
us  should  be  doing.  But  then  we  come  to  the  next  issue:  Is  this  a 
fair  share  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  States,  and  communities  and  private  contributors?  I  think  all 
have  got  a  burden  in  it,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has 
made  a  very  reasonable  recommendation  for  the  Federal  Government's 
.  share  of  responsibility  in  1961.  He  is  saying  we  are  providing  enough 
here  to  help  meet  the  growing  population,  obsolescence,  and  to  cut 
into  the  deficit  by  6,000  beds.  We  are  all  faced  with  the  problem  of 
not  letting  people  lean  too  heavily  on  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  the  Federal  Government  got 
into  it  or  else  we  would  not  have  anywhere  near  the  facilities  we 
have  today. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  agree  with  you  completely,  and  I  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  an  active  partner,  but  I  think  there 
is  room  for  reasonable  disagreement  on  the  part  of  the  people  as  to 
what  should  be  a  fair  share. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  the  present  law  should  be  changed 
with  respect  to  the  share? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  do  not,  and  I  think  that  the  President's  recom- 
mendation puts  the  Federal  Government  in  a  position  where  in  1961 
it  would  be  accepting  a  fair  share,  as  contrasted  with  the  States,  the 
cities,  and  private  contributors. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  With  a  bed  deficit  of  over  a  million,  I  disagree  with 
you  wholeheartedly. 

Air.  Flemming.  I  can  imderstand. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  especially  when  we  have  an  authorization  of 
$211  million,  and  here  you  are  cutting  back  a  program  in  which  there 
is  so  much  need  and  one  which  is  so  popular  with  the  people  and  Uie 
Congress.  I  certainly  think  that  these  cuts  were  made  with  the 
expectation  that  Congress  would  restore  them. 

Mr.  Flemming.  After  having  had  18  months  of  experience  with 
the  President,  I  can  assure  you  that  when  he  makes  a  recommendation 
of  this  kind,  he  makes  it  because  he  believes  that  this  is  what  should 
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be  ioduded  and  he  doesn't  have  any  expectation  that  Confess  will 
reverse  his  decision.  He  isn't  making  it  with  that  expectation.  He 
is  trying  to  state,  and  I  think  properly  so,  his  conviction  as  to  what 
is  a  fair  share  of  responsibility.  I  thmk  people  may  differ  as  to  his 
construction  as  to  what  is  a  fair  share. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Certainly  Congress  has.  The  record  is  there.  Then 
he  cut  it  $60  million,  and  that  isn't  peanuts  in  my  book.  That  is 
quite  a  lot  of  difference. 

Mr.  Flbmming.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  between  zeroing  out 
one  particular  item,  the  public  works  item,  and  then  deciding  to  go 
back  with  a  reasonably  modest  prc^am  the  next  year.  When  we 
talk  about  HiQ-Burton  he  did  not  propose  to  zero  it  out  last  year. 
He  proposed  $100  million  last  year.  He  is  proposing  $125  million 
this  year,  and  although  you  feel  that  should  be  a  higher  figure,  it 
still  is  not  a  small  figure;  $125  million  available  to  invest  in  this  area 
during  the  course  oi  a  year  is  a  reasonable  figure  and  is  certainly 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  progress  to  be  made. 

\h.  FoGARTY.  You  said  it  is  reasonable  and  I  say  it  is  unreasonable, 
with  a  backlog  of  over  1  million  beds  when  you  include  all  categories 
provided  for  by  this  program. 

Mr.  Flsmming.  OK. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  would  be  different  if  we  did  not  have  that  backlog, 
and  if  the  States  and  municipalities  and  communities  were  able  to  do 
the  job,  but  the  job  isn't  going  to  be  done  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment continues  with  substantial  support.  Also,  it  is  very  misleading 
to  these  local  people  who  see  that  Congress  appropriates  this  amount 
of  money,  and  maybe  they  shouldn't  but  they  do  expect  that  about 
that  sum  will  be  appropriated  next  year  and  they  have  made  plans 
accordingly. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  Under  our  system  of  annual  appropriations,  I  don't 
think  they  are  justified  in  coming  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  They  may  not  be,  but  in  a  program  that  is  as  popular 
as  th^  and  which  had  the  wholehearted  support  of  Congress,  they 
would  have  some  justification  for  thinking  that  it  will  continue  at 
about  the  same  rate.  I  think  and  I  hope  that  Congress  will  not  let 
them  down. 

AID  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  Flemming.  If  I  may  comment  on  your  comments  on  the  fed- 
erally impacted  area  in  the  educational  field.  We  had  a  rather  ex- 
tensive mscussion  of  issues  involved  here  when  I  was  before  the 
committee  last  year  and  I  was  very  happy  to  have  the  committee 
include  in  its  report  a  statement  which  indicated  very  clearly  that  the 
committee  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  philosophy  that  we 
tried  to  get  the  Congress  to  accept  in  this  particular  area.  The  com- 
mittee's statement  is  completely  consistent  with  the  recommendations 
that  we  presented  to  the  legislative  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  is  not  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  if  the  legislative  committee  takes  no  action,  we 
are  expected  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  100  percent 
of  what  the  school  districts  are  entitled  to.  You  are  suggesting  that 
we  legislate  on  this  appropriation  bill  by  eliminating  these  funds  to 
coincide  with  the  legislative  recommendation  made  by  the  administra- 
tion and  I  don't  befieve  in  legislating  on  appropriation  bills.^  , 
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Mr.  Flemming.  I  may  say  that  the  legislative  committee  still  has 
our  proposal  under  consideration  and  they  have  not  taken  final  action 
on  it  as  yet. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  have  any  indication  of  any  support  at  all 
in  that  committee  for  your  recommendation — on  either  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  really  think  that  in  this  particular  area  we  are  not 
necessarily  legislating.  In  the  basic  act  there  is  provision  for  pro- 
rating funds  under  this  particular  type  of  aid.  We  do  not  always 
appropriate  to  the  full  authorization.  I  don't  think  we  could  be 
ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order  on  legislation. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  the  budget 
before  us  now  is  tailored,  as  I  understood  the  Secretary's  statement 
to  the  lines  of  his  proposal  for  new  legislation.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion isn't  going  to  be  passed.  Everyone  knows  that.  So  if  we  went 
along  with  that  we  would  be  appropriating  for  legislation  Congress 
refused  to  enact.  I  don't  want  to  be  put  in  that  position.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  legislative  committee  is  not  going  to  take  any 
action,  from  what  I  have  heard  on  both  sides  of  the  aide. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  agree  that  that  is  probably  the  case,  but  I  don't  think 
under  the  basic  act  we  will  be  in  trouble  as  far  as  legislating  on  this 
bill. 

History  of  1961  Budget 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  will  place  in  the  record  the  statement  you  sub- 
mitted, at  the  committee's  request,  setting  forth  the  history  of  your 
1961  budget. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows;) 


Departmbnt  op  Hbai/th,  Education,  and  Welfare 
1961  preliminary  esiimatea  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowances 


Preliminary 

estimate 

to  the 

Department 


Revised 

estimate 

to  the 

Department 


Department's 

request  to 

the  Budget 

Bureaa 


Final  Bodcet 
Bureaa 

aUowaooe 
(present  1961 
eongi'MiilnnsI 

estimate) 


POOD  AND  DRUG  ADMIKISTRATION 

Salaries  and  expenses. - ,_. 

FBBXDMEN'8  BOSFRAL 

Salaries  and  expenses.. 

Reimbursements 

orncK  or  education 

Promotion  and  farther  development  of  voca- 
tional education  (annual) ... .......... 

Further  endowment  of  colleges  of  si^enit^e 
and  the  mechanic  arts  (annual) 

Promotion  of  vocational  education  (perma- 
nent)  

Colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
(permanent) 

Grants  for  library  services 

Payments  to  school  districts 

Assistance  for  school  construction 

Expansion  of  teaching  in  education  of  the 
mentally  retarded 

Defense  education  activities 

Salaries  and  expenses..... 

Bee  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  32. 


1  $20, 024, 000 


4,346,626 
(1,670,000) 


83,702,081 

2,601,600 

7,138,331 

2,560,000 

7.600,000 

178,606,000 

66,276,000 

1,000,000 

232,400,000 

17,280,000 


1*117,789,000 


4,208,425 

(1,670,000) 


33,702,061 

2,601,600 

7,161,312 

2.550.000 

7,301,000 

•178,605,000 

63,742,000 

1,000.000 
102,400.000 
15,483,000 


$17,789,000 


3,558,425 
(1,530.000) 


33,702,081 

2,601,600 

7,161,312 

2,560.000 

7,301,000 

•178,695,000 

63,742,000 

1,000,000 
187,985,000 
14,244,000 


$16,862,000 


8,80X000 
(1,728,000) 


31,702,061 
2,501,500 
7,161,312 

2,560.000 

7,300,000 
126,096.000 
44,380^000 

1.000. 000 
171,000,000 
18,427,000 
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19S1  preUminary  estimates  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  aUovfancee — Ccntinued 


Prelimfaiary 

estimate 

to  the 

Department 


Revised 

estimate 

to  the 

Department 


Department's 

request  to 

the  Budget 

Bureau 


Final  Budget 
Bureau 

aUowanoe 
(present  1961 
congressional 

estimate) 


orm  or  KDucAnoif-oontlnaed 

Sdsria  and  eipenses  CQ>ecial  foreign  ODirency 
pracrsni)....^..... ...... ._...._____._._..._.., 

Total,  Office  of  Education.... 

ones  or  vocational  bxhabiutation 

Omrti  to  States 

n—reh  and  traininc. 

BflMweband  tralntaig   (spcdal  foreign  cur- 
mfjr  program) .  -..._......_...__........__.. 

Sibrin  and  expenses 

Tttal,  Offiee  of  Vocational  RehabillUtion. 

PURUC  HEALTH  SXBVICS  < 

Aalstanos  to  States.  generaL 

Cemporitivetiwsilsrs 

Comparabie  amounts 

DsvelPinoeiital  research  constraetion  of  driving 
dmglatQr 

CflBtrol  of  venereal  diseases 

ConpvaUve  transtes 

Comparable  amounts 

CoBfrol  of  tuberculosis 

Cenimmieable  disease  activities 

Cofflpirative  transfers ..... 

Comparable  amounts.. .................. 

hfiiumiieutal  heaHta  aeUvltiflB 

CoDpsrative  transfers 

ComparablB  amooats.. ...... ...... 

Onnte  Cor  waste  treatment  works  oonstmctlon. 

wnt*  lor  hospital  construetion. 

SikrleB  and  eipenaes,  hospital  oonstruetlfeii 

HcqiftalsandmedleiJatter' 

Appropriation ... 

Kennbiiraements ... . . .... 

FORigD  quarantine  actlvltieB. 

bKUan  health  activities 

GoiMraetion  of  Indian  health  fsdlitiee 

Kfttleoal  Institutes  of  Health  (aU  sppropria- 

^tkms  except  oonstmetion) 

Onnti  for  oonstmeUon  of  health  research  fBcO- 

OpmtiimrNfl4iocua'Lil»i^ 

flwries  and  expenses 

Bafldtaigi  and  sadlltleB: 

Site  and  planning,  Communicable  Disease 

Center 

Planning,  environmental  health  center 

Construction  of  animal  quarters.  Bethesda.. 
CanstiucticB  of  research  facilities,  Lexing- 

^tfln.Ky 

Research  facilities  oomstraction  and  site 

acquisition 

CcBstraetlon,    Arctic    Health    Researdi 

Center 

Physical  biology  building 

Extension  of  Clinical  Center  cafeteria 

Total,  buildings  and  fadUties 

Bcimtlflc  activities  overseas 

wttaed  pay  of  commissioned  offloen  (indefinite 
flVpropriation) 

Total,  PuMle  Health  Service 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  aSL 
61085—60 8 


$M8,825 


$6fiS.82S 


180,766 


648,606,797 


606,009,718 


409,806,718 


407,767,648 


66,000,000 
18»100,000 

930,000 
2,234.000 


64,600,000 
16,100.000 

930,000 
2.284.000 


64,600,000 
16,000,000 

980.000 
1.908.000 


64,500,000 
14,800,000 

930,000 

1,871,000 


78,264.000 


78,784.000 


72,398,000 


72,101.1 


81,932.100 
-2,268)100 


29,664,000 
4,600,000 


29,664,000 
4,600.000 


22,907,800 
0 


22,620,000 
Q 


6,619.300 
-6,619,300 


0 
6,908.300 


0 
6,908,800 


0 
6,460,600 


0 
6,480,000 


10,066.100 
+6,619,300 


16,67^400 


16,676,400 


13,384,400 


18,116,000 


24,067.600 
+2,268,100 


26,326,700 


26,82^700 


24,006,900 


28,860,000 


177,700,000 

1,786,000 

67,882,000 
(6,426,000) 
6,488,700 
60.261,600 
11,388)000 

400^384,800 

30,000.000 
1,602,900 
7,620,600 


46.000,000 
177,700,000 

1,786,000 

57,882,000 
(6,426,000) 
6,488,700 
60,261,600 
11,888)000 

446^882,800 

80^000^000 
1,692,900 
7,820,600 


46,000,000 
161,200,000 

1,709,000 

•64,792,000 

(6,639,000) 

6)083,700 

48^261,600 

8)188)000 

410^078,800 

80^000,000 
1,609,900 
6^863,600 


20,000,000 
126.900,000 

1,060,000 

61.604)000 
(8,866)000) 

4,812,000 
47,626)000 

6)964,000 

400^000^000 

26,000^000 
1,662,000 
6)864,000 


0 

786)000 

1,260^000 

860^000 

260,000 

887,000 
600.000 
886)000 


602,000 

786,000 

1,800,000 

860^000 

aeaoQO 

867,000 
600,000 
386b  000 


662,000 

786)000 

1,800,000 

860^000 

260^000 

867,000 
600.000 
836^000 


600,000 

786,000 

1,160,000 

880,000 

260^000 

0 
0 
0 


8)887,000 
0 

1,920,000 

833,634,900 


4,640,000 
3,767,000 

1,920,000 

19,461,900 


4,649,000 
3,767,000 

1,860,000 

838)765^200 


3.136,000 
3)707,000 

1,860,000 

766,489,000 
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1961  preliminary  esiimatea  and  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowances — Continued 

Preliminary 

estimate 

to  the 

Department 

Revised 

estimate 

to  the 

Department 

Departmenrs 

request  to 

the  Budget 

Bureau 

Final  Budget 
Bureau 

al]ow«m» 
(present  1961 
oongreasional 

estimate) 

8T.  EUZABETEB  HOSPITAL 
Ftftll^ffi  And  f  ZpfflliWfl 

$6,165,000 
(14,991,476) 

846.000 
375,^ 

4,489,000 

501,000 
50.000 

..$5,166,000 
(14,991,475) 

346,000 
376,000 

4,489.000 

501,000 
60.000 

$5,827,000 
(14,329.475) 

345.000 
0 

4,498.000 

601,000 
0 

$3,047,000 

RH*n  hiinwTn«iitff 

(15.403,000) 

Major  repairs  and  preservation  o(  baildings  and 
grounds ^ 

CTonstruction,  continued  treatment  building.... 
Construction  and  equipment,  treatment  and 

345,000 
0 

4,408,000 

Extension  and  modernization  of  admiiiistxa- 
tioB  building 

501,000 

Construction,  tndning,  and  education  center... 

Total,  St.  Eliiabeths  Hospital 

10,925,000 

10.92B.0Q0 

11,166,000 

9,286,000 

SOCIAL  SSCntlTY  ADMINL<)TRATION 

Orante  to  States  for  public  assistance 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance*  

(206,287,000) 
2,083,000,000 

3,762,000 
2,666,000 

150,000 
58,500.000 

700.000 

25.650 
772,700 

(206.287.000) 
2,083,000,000 

3,752,000 
2,666.000 

150,000 
58,500,000 

700,000 

25.650 
772,700 

(206,287,000) 
2.083,000,000 

2.856,000 
2,481,000 

150,000 
48,900,000 

700.000 

25,650 

729.000 

(208.20Q.O00> 
2. 063. 000. 000 

2,066,000 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Children's  Bureau ...... 

Salaries  and  expenses.  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  and  Youth 

2,874.000 
150.000 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  welfare. 

48.50a00 
700.000 

Cooperative  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
erts  in  social  security  (special  foreign  currency 
program) 

25,650 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Commte- 
sioner 

672.000 

Total,  Social  Security  Administration.... 

2.149.566.350 

2,149,566,350 

2,138,841,650 

2.138,077.650 

8PECUI.  INSnTUTIOXS 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind .... 

400.000 

400,000 

400.000 

400.000 

Oallaudet  CoUejre: 

Salaries  and  expenses .... 

1,162.000 
2,347.000 

1,083,342 
2,578,000 

1,012.000 
2,442,000 

904,000 

Construction 

2,432,000 

Total,  Oallaudet  College 

3.500,000 

3,661,342 

3.454.000 

3. 426.000: 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

6,788.245 

347.300 

5,757.000 

5,788.245 

347,300 

6,757,000 

6,117,000 

225,000 

4.652.000 

5,000.000 

Plans  and  specifications 

225,000 

Construction  of  buildlnes  ..    .      —      

1,433.000 

Total,  Howard  University 

11,892,545 

11,892,545 

9.994.000 

6,748,000 

Total,  special  Institutions 

15,081,545 

2,771,000 

3,933,000 

1,380,000 

1,013,000 

451,000 

16, 953, 887 

13.848.000 

10,574,000 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRKTARV 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  Secretary.. 
Salaries  and  expenses,  Offloe  of  Field  Adminis- 
tration  

2,771.000 

4,020.000 

1,380,000 

1,013,000 

603,000 

2,462,000 

3,843,300 

1,245,000 
866,000 
577,000 

2,443,000 

3.766,000 

1.107,000 
751  000 

Salaries  and  expenses,  OfHoe  of  the  Qencral 
Surplus  property  utilization. II-I....II-II- 

Wbite  House  Conference  on  A^ig...  , 

522.000 

Total,  Office  of  the  Secretary......... 

9,548.000 

9,787,000 

8.903.300 

8,681.000 

Total,  Denartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare 

3, 668, 51ft.  157 

3,716,635.280 

3.604.740,293 

3.432,120,203 

1  Includes  $87,000  for  cost  of  animal  facilities  at  Beltsville,  and  $102,000  for  Federal  Employeea  Health 
Insurance  Act  of  1950. 

>  Revised  to  reflect  (i)  final  oongrosslonal  action  for  1960  which  Included  significant  increases  over  oriirlnal 
1960  budget  and  (^)  discussion  and  agreements  with  the  Department  as  to  overall  policies  and  ob|ectlvee. 

s  Final  estimate  under  existing  legislation,  $187,310,000. 

'  PHS  preliminary  estimate  to  the  Department  and  revised  estimate  to  the  Department  columns  include 
f6r  comparability  $1,208,200  for  employee  health  insurance  benefits  based  on  amounts  submitted,  by  the 
Department  to  the  Budget  Bureau. 

*  Includes  $2,467,000  proposed  by  the  Department  as  an  indefinite  appropriation  for  dependents'  medical 
care  to  be  consolidated  with  retired  pay  of  commissioned  officers.  lOOQ  Tt 

•  Indndes  initial  request  for  grants  to  States  for  training  public  welfare  personnel.        o 
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REDUCTION   OP  PRELIMINARY   ESTIMATES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  preliminary  estimates,  Mr.  Flemming,  were  for 
$3,668,516,157  and  that  was  cut  to  $3,432  million,  which  is  about 
a  quvter  of  a  billion  cut.  The  revised  estimate  was  $3,716  miUion, 
and  you  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  $3,604  million.  They 
cut  vou  $72  million. 

^l^.  Flemming.  $172  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  $172  miUion.  That  is  worse  than  I  thought  it  was. 
How  could  you  be  so  far  apart? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  think  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  a  look  at  the 
items.  Most  of  the  difference  is  represented  by  the  items  that  we  have 
been  discussing  here  during  the  past  5  or  10  minutes. 

REDUCTION   IN  NATIONAL   DEFENSE   EDUCATION   ACT   ACTIVITY 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  There  is  a  very  significant  cut  in  the  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  activity.  There  is  a  $60  million  cut  right  there.  That  is  a 
real  substantial  one. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  asked  for  $187  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  am  talking  about  the  original  request.  The 
oririnal  request  from  your  people  running  the  program  was  $232 
million. 

Mr.  Flemming.  They  revised  that  themselves  on  the  basis  of 
further  experience  to  $192  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Was  it  because  of  experience  or  because  of  the 
overall  budget  limitations? 

Mr.  Flemming.  At  that  point  we  had  not  given  them  any  instruc- 
tions and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  their  revision  was  on  the  basis  of 
further  experience  and  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram that  could  be  financed  during  fiscal  year  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  overall  operation  of  the 
Office  of  Education? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  answer  to  that  is  "Yes,  I  am."  It  is  a  general 
question. 

ADMIRAL   RICKOVER's    CRITICISM   OF   THE    OFFICE   OP   EDUCATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  Appropriations  Committee  listened  to  Admiral 
Rickover  on  August  18.  He  had  just  returned  from  Russia  with  the 
Vice  President  and  I  assumed  we  were  going  to  Usten  to  some  com- 
parisons between  the  nuclear  energy  developments  in  Russia  and  this 
country,  but  it  was  not  for  that  purpose  at  all.  He  talked  about 
Russia  surpassing  this  country  in  education.  I  assume  you  have 
read  the  hearings.  He  was  very  emphatic  about  it.  I  think  at  one 
point  he  called  the  people  in  the  OflSce  of  Education,  characters  who 
had  been  there  too  long  or  something  like  that.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  Office  of  Education  was  doing  a  good  job  nor  did  he  think  the 
National  Education  Association  was  worth  very  much  either,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement. 

I  asked  him  when  it  came  my  turn,  and  it  appears  on  page  59  of  the 
hearings,  I  said: 

Who  are  some  of  these  characters?     What  kind  of  people  are  they? 
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Admiral  Rickover  said: 


They  are  the  progressive  oducationists.  They  believe  that  the  funotion  of  the 
school  is  to  train  children  in  all  these  frills  and  know-how  subjects  and  not  in 
hard  mental  work. 

And  I  had  just  read  something  in  the  paper  previous  to  that  about 
the  president  of  a  university  in  Ohio  and  I  said: 

We  have  been  given  the  example  this  year  of  a  president  of  a  university  in 
Ohio  saying  that  freshmen  last  year  seemed  to  be  better  educated  than  the  fresh- 
mea  of  25  years  ago. 

And  Admiral  Rickover  said: 

I  personally  doubt  that  very  much.  I  like  to  be  objectave.  I  have  shown  you 
a  set  of  examination  questions  which  are  given  to  Russian  high  school  students. 
I  suggest  you  take  those  questions  and  see  how  many  high  school  graduates  in 
this  country  can  pass  them. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  listened  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman  and  c^tainly  he  did 
not  think  much  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  He  referred  to  them  as  characters.  It  disturbed 
quite  a  few  people  to  have  these  derogatory  statements  made^  and  so 
positively.     What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  at  it  this  way.  I  am  fa^ 
miliar  with  the  views  that  the  admiral  expressed  before  the  conunittee 
and  also  with  the  views  that  he  expressed  in  various  publications. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Now  on  page  80  Admiral  Rickover  said: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  OfPce  of  Education  is  chiefly  an  agency  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  educational  information.  In  that  capacity  it  han, 
in  my  opinion,  fallen  down  on  the  job  of  alerting  this  country  to  the  Kussian  edu- 
cational menace.  It  does  not  in  general  keep  us  informed  on  what  happens  in 
education  elsewhere,  especiaUy  in  countries  wnose  civilization  is  similar  to  ours. 
Its  personnel  appears  to  be  oriented  toward  the  system  of  education  advocated 
by  John  Dewey  and  called  progressive  education  and  which  our  educationists 
have  adopted  during  the  past  40  years;  no  other  educational  philosophy  is  taught 
in  our  teachers'  colleges.  I  would  presume  that  perhaps  what  the  Greeks  did 
and  the  Romans  did  and  what  the  church  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  what  was 
done  during  and  after  the  Renaissance,  and  what  all  other  enlightened  countries 
have  done  nas  relevance  and  lessons  for  us.  But  we  have  thrown  all  that  over- 
board.    We  have  discarded  much  of  the  heritage  of  Western  civilization. 

I  consider  the  progressive  system  most  harmful  in  that  it  does  not  truly  educate 
our  children.  A  Federal  office  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  reflect  only  one  educa- 
tional philosophy,  particularly  one  which  has  been  in  use  for  only  40  years  and 
which  is  not  used  by  any  other  industrial  society  except  ours.  I  believe  the 
Office  tends  to  reflect  the  views  of  the  National  Education  Association  and  that 
there  may  be  too  close  liaison  between  the  two.  As  to  the  views  of  the  National 
Education  Association  on  American  education,  I  notice  a  recent  statement  coming 
from  that  organization  to  the  effect  that  critics  of  American  education  are  like  wood* 
peckers  boring  into  trees  and  thus  destroying  them.  I  do  not  agree  with  their 
claims  that  American  education  is  the  best  m  the  world,  that  we  cannot  leam  from 
the  educational  practices  of  other  countries,  pnd  that  only  teachers  and  nonteach- 
ing  members  of  educational  officialdom  including  their  public  relations  staffB,  are 
qualified  to  speak  on  education. 

I  consider  the  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  Office  of  Education,  entitled  "Life  Ad- 
justment for  Every  American  Youth,"  the  most  anti-intellectual  document  I  have 
read  in  a  long  time.  I  showed  it  to  several  foreign  educators  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  American  education  and  they  share  my  view.  The  pamphlet  reflects 
National  Educational  Association  doctrine.  The  Office  of  Education — ^like  the 
National  Education  Association — keeps  on  trying  to  perpetuate  the  illusion  that 
ours  are  the  best  schools  in  the  world  and  that  only  we  try  to  educate  all  our  chil- 
dren. It  keeps  on  equating  the  college-preparatory  course  in  our  high  school  with 
the  European  academic  secondary  scnool,  which  I  consider  erroneous. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  not  further  legislation  but  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  persons  in  the  Office  which  alone  could  make  of  it  the  effective  agency  it 
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ought  to  be.    I  confess  that  I'trould  not  khow  how  Conflress  alone  could  brliifi: 
this  about. 

Mr.  FoGAJtTY.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that? 

sbcretart's  gommbnts  on  admiral  riokover'b  criticism  of  the 

oppice  op  bducahon 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  commenting.Mi 
it  both  because  of  the  respomibility  I  now  hare  and  also  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  spent  a  good  many  years  in  education.  Do 
you  want  me  to  proceed  on  this  now? 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fi«emmino.  I  feel  that  the  scrutiny  to  which  the  American 
education  system  has  been  subjected  oyer  a  period  of  the  last  2  or  3 
years  is  all  to  the  good,  and  I  think  that  this  scrutiny  has  brought  out 
both  strong  points  and  weak  points.  I  personally  still  feel  that  taking 
our  educational  system  as  a  whole,  going  from  the  elementary  to  the 
high  school  education  leyel  that  we  do  haye  an  education  system 
that  is  second  to  none,  and  I  think  that  it  is  possible  to  support  that 
statement.  On  the  other  hand  I  would  be  the  first  to  recognize  that 
there  are  weaknesses  in  the  system.  Before  amplifying  that  state- 
ment I  would  also  like  to  say  this,  that  I  belieye  that  the  educational 
system  today  is  infinitely  stronger  than  it  was  25  or  30  years  ago.  I 
had  the  privilege  of  attending  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uniyersity  as  an  under- 
graduate student  back  in  the  1920's.  I  graduated  back  in  1927. 
and  then  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  back  as  president  of  the  school 
over  a  period  of  10  years.  I  don't  know  who  my  colleague,  my  former 
colleague,  was  whom  they  were  quoting  back  in  Ohio,  but  I  would 
agree  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  don't  remember 
his  name. 

Mr.  FLBMBnKG.  It  doesn't  matter  because  I  am  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  his  statement.  I  think  that  the  students  who  come  into  our 
freshman  classes  today  in  our  colleges  and  universities  are  far  better 
prepared  to  carry  on  work  in  the  field  of  higher  education  than  were 
those  who  went  into  colleges  and  universities  30  and  35  years  ago. 
Ton  get  some  indication  of  this  when  you  have  to  deal  with  a  person 
who  was  in  school  with  you  as  an  undergraduate  student  and  whose 
son  or  daught^  has  been  turned  down  for  admission  under  the  present 
standards.  And  then  he  begins  to  teU  you  how,  if  those  stsmdards 
were  in  eflPect  when  he  went  to  school,  he  wouldn't  have  been  able  to 
get  into  the  college  or  university  in  question.  And  in  all  probability 
m  many  instances  that  is  a  correct  statement  that  he  makes.  I  think 
that  over  the  last  25  or  30  years  our  system  has  moved  forward  in  a 
very  commendable  way.  Now  at  the  same  time  I  think  that  there 
has  been,  in  some  areas  of  study  particularly,  a  tendency  to  fail  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  pursuit  of  excellence  that  we  should  place 
on  study  in  those  areas.  1  think  this  has  been  true  in  the  field  of 
foreign  languages  for  example.  If  I  may  again  use  just  apersonal 
iDustration,  when  I  was  an  undergraduate  student  at  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
one  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  was  that  you  should  develop 
some  competence  in  at  least  one  foreign  language. 

When  I  went  back  there  as  president,  I  discovered  that  that  require- 
ment had  been  eliminated  and  it  was  now  up  to  each  department 
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within  the  institution  to  detennine  whether  or  not  they  were  going  to 
require  such  competence.  I  am  glad  to  say  a  year  or  two  before  I 
left  the  faculty  voted  to  reinstate  that  particular  requirement  and  I 
think  that  was  all  to  the  good.  I  think  that  you  find  that  going  on  in 
other  institutions.  I  think  there  was  a  tendency  for  us  to  let  down 
somewhat  when  it  comes  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  an  area  like 
foreign  languages.  I  think  that  tnat  tendency  existed  to  some  extent 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science.  I  am  sure  of  the  fact  that  it 
existed  to  some  extent  and  still  does  in  some  spots  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications. One  of  the  conunon  complaints  that  the  schools  of 
engineering  have  is  that  the  undergraduate  students  who  come  to 
them,  those  who  have  completed  theu*  undergraduate  work  and  come 
to  them  for  graduate  work  in  engineering,  are  unable  to  use  the 
English  language  in  an  effective  and  meaningful  manner,  and  I  think 
that  is  one  of  tne  defects  that  we  are  working  against  at  the  present 
time.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  I  recognize  there  are  weak  spots  and 
I  recognize  we  should  do  something  about  meeting  those  weak  spots. 

Mr.  FoGAETY.  It  is  a  really  strong  indictment. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes.  I  noted  at  the  time,  and  I  noted  again  as  you 
read  from  the  record  that  Admiral  Rickover  indulged  in  some  pretty 
sweeping,  broad  generalizations.  Frankly,  I  don't  think  that  we  are 
going  to  make  much  progress  in  the  direction  of  continuing  to 
strengthen  our  American  educational  system  if  we  just  indulge  in 
sweeping  generalizations  of  that  kind  because  it  doesn't  really  help 
to  identify  serious  weaknesses.  For  example,  let  me  deal  with  his 
characterization  of  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  people  who  are 
in  the  Office  of  Education.  As  you  know  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  watching  what  goes  on  in  Washington  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  I  had 
close  contact  with  the  Office  of  Education  because  they  did  have  some 

Eersonnel  problems  that  they  wanted  to  work  on  at  that  time.  I 
ave  known  the  Office  since  1939  right  down  to  the  present  time  in  a 
fairljr  intimate  way,  and  I  just  would  like  to  say  this,  that  I  feel  that 
Admiral  Rickover's  characterization  of  the  people  in  the  Office  of 
Education  is  very  unfair.  I  think  that  if  Admural  Rickover  really 
knew  the  people  in  the  Office  of  Education,  really  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  sitting  down  and  talking  witli  them,  that  he  would  not 
indulge  in  generalizations  of  that  kind. 

In  the  first  place,  it  certainly  is  unfair  to  say  that  all  of  them  are 
followers  of  John  Dewey's  philosophy  of  education.  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  to  go  into  that,  because  that  is  another  generalization  that 
you  have  to  get  down  underneath  to  find  out  what  people  are  really 
talking  about  before  you  can  evaluate  a  situation  of  that  kind.  But 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  that  within  the  Office  of  Education 
you  have  representatives  of  a  great  variety  of  points  of  view  as  far 
as  educational  methods  are  concerned,  as  far  as  educational  philosophy 
is  concerned.     And  that  certainly  is  as  it  should  be. 

Now  of  course  if  Admiral  Rickover  is  suggesting  in  his  testimony 
that  the  Office  of  Education  should  seek  to  influence  or  attempt  to 
influence  curriculum  developments  in  this  country  at  the  elementary 
or  secondary  or  high  school  educational  level  then  he  is  subscribing  to 
a  philosophy  as  far  as  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field 
of  education  is  concerned  with  which  I  would  be  in  complete  disagree- 
ment.    I  think  that  part  of  the  strength,  or  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
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for  the  strength,  of  our  educational  system  is  that  we  have  made  it 
possible  for  our  educational  system  to  develop  along  unregimented 
lines.  We  have  made  it  possible  for  all  kinds  of  experiments  to  be 
tried  at  the  local  level,  whether  you  are  talking  about  the  local  school 
district  or  whether  you  are  talking  about  the  field  of  higher  education 
to  the  extent  that  the  standards  imposed  have  been  imposed  either  at 
the  local  level  or  at  the  higher  level  by  regional  accrediting  associations 
that  are  not  tied  in  with  the  Government. 

Further,  if  Admiral  Rickover  has  in  mind  that  the  OflBce  of  Educa- 
tion should  attempt  to  regiment  education  and  get  it  working  in  this 
or  that  or  the  other  direction,  I  am  in  complete  disagreement.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Admiral  Rickover  has  in  mind  that  the  OflSce  of  Educa- 
tion and  through  it  the  Department  should  attempt  to  exercise 
leadership  in  the  field  of  education  and  where  it  identifies  weak  spots 
to  be  very  frank  in  talking  about  them  and  where  it  feels  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  speak  as  an  authority  to  help  to  remedy  some 
of  these  weak  spots,  then  I  would  agree  with  his  concern  with  respect 
to  the  role.  If  you  accept  that  particular  concept  of  the  role  of  the 
Office  of  Education  then  I  would  say  that  this  country  is  indebted  to 
some  very  fine  leadership.  After  all,  some  very  fine  things  are  being 
said  these  days  about  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  as 
you  know  and  other  members  of  the  Congress  know  the  initial  staff 
work  and  leadership  and  so  forth  that  led  to  the  presentation  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  and  its  ultimate  adoption  by  the 
Congress  took  place  right  in  the  Office  of  Education.  Speaking  now 
in  terms  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  more  forward  looking  man  in  the  field  of  education  in  our  country 
today  and  it  has  been  an  inspiration  and  a  challenge  to  me  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  and  to  work  with  him,  and  he  has  brought  with  him 
men  who  are  men  of  real  vision. 

Now,  Admiral  Rickover  talks  about  what  he  thinks  of  as  an  alliance 
between  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. Well,  if  he  believes  that  the  Office  of  Education  and  the 
National.  Education  Association  always  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  issues 
in  the  fidd  of  education  he  certainly  is  not  familiar  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  because  right  now  we  have  a  proposal  pending  here  which 
would  provide  an  additional  assistance  in  the  field  of  education  that 
the  National  Education  Association  opposes  vigorously.  I  respect 
their  point  of  view.  I  happen  to  diflFer  with  it.  But  nevertheless 
the:^  are  in  opposition  to  the  proposal.  I  personally  feel  that  the 
National  Education  Association  down  through  the  years  has  rendered 
a  very  real  service  to  the  cause  of  education,  that  they  have  helped 
us  to  keep  our  sights  high,  that  they  have  rallied  support  back  of  the 
field  of  ^ucation  at  the  State  and  local  level  when  it  should  be  rallied. 
To  say  that  they  subscribe  to  a  particular  philosophy  of  education  I 
think  is  completely  contrary  to  the  facts  because  they  have  gotten 
literally  tens  of  thousands  of  people  associated  with  them  and  all 
schools  of  thousrht  are  reflected  in  the  National  Education  Association. 

I  believe  that  Admiral  Rickover  and  others  to  the  extent  that  they 
put  their  fingers  on  specific  weaknesses  in  the  field  of  education  and 
point  up  those  weaknesses  and  cite  their  reasons  for  feeling  that  they 
constitute  weaknesses  are  rendering  a  very  real  service,  but  to  the 
extent  that  they  feel  that  the  only  way  to  get  progress  is  to  condemn 
in  efiPect  large  groups  of  people  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  field 
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of  education,  I  don't  think  that  they  are  helping  us  to  strengthen  the 
field  of  education  by  any  means.  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  and  I  am 
sure  this  reflects  the  point  of  view  of  my  associates  in  the  Department, 
we  are  happy  to  receive  suggestions  from  Admiral  Rickover  or  anyone 
else  at  any  time  relative  to  the  kind  of  leadership  that  we  can  and 
should  give  in  order  to  help  improve  American  education.  But  I 
think  it  is  very,  very  imfortimate  and  has  a  bad  effect  on  morale  for  a 
leader  in  public  life  to  refer  to  a  group  of  people  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  field  of  education  as  a  group  of  characters,  if  that  was 
the  expression  that  he  used. 

I  am  confident  of  the  fact  that  if  someone  with  competence  in  the 
field  in  which  Admiral  Rickover  operates  should  refer  to  his  associates 
in  that  manner,  as  just  a  group  of  characters,  that  he  would  resent  it 
and  he  would  recognize  that  it  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  morale  of  bis 
people  and  that  it  did  not  contribute  to  the  furthering  or  the  strength 
of  Government  agencies  in  his  areas.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  I  have  told  Dr.  Derthick  that 
when  he  comes  before  the  committee  he  will  be  given  all  the  time  he 
wants  to  discuss  this  report. 

We  will  recess  imtil  1 :30  this  afternoon. 


AFTBBNOON  SESSION 
OOMPARIBOK    OF    BUDGET    ESTIMATES    WITH    APPROPRIATION,     1968-60 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  For  the  record,  what  was  the  budget  estimate  for 
the  entire  Department  for  fiscal  1053  and  what  was  appropriated, 
including  the  supplemental,  and  the  same  thing  for  the  years  1954 
through  1960? 

Mr.  Kellt.  In  grand  totals? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

(The  information  referred  to  foUows:) 

CamparUan  of  PreMerUU  Irndgei  estimates  (including  BupplemenUa)  toiih 

apprapricUians 


Fiscal  year 

Budget  esti- 
matea 

Appropriations 

Fiscal  year 

Budget  eati- 
mates 

Appropriatkxos 

105S 

$2, 196,40s,  000 

11,880.846.000 

2,048.968,000 

3|  187, 601, 000 

$1,004,690,000 
1.996,978,000 
2,010.002,000 
2,106,079,000 

10S7 

«2;426,«6a000 

*  2, 821, 65a  000 

8, 166, 14a  000 

1 8, 188, 966, 000 

s^74^MaoS 

1M4 

1088 

1066      

1060        

8,256,706,000 
8,467,278»00Q 

1S06 

I960 

1  Inoludes  revised  estimates  of  President  Eisenhower,  which  were  approximately  $64  miUion  below  thooa 
originally  submitted  by  President  Truman  (8.  Kept.  478. 88d  Oong.,  1st  sess.). 

s  The  annual  estimate  for  "Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance"  was  reduced  by  the  Congress  by 
$70,400,000.  A  supplemental  estimate  hi  the  amount  of  $170^.000  was  subaequentlT  submitted  and 
approved.  The  Budget  estimate  column,  tbereftma,  tacludies  toe  roll  amount  of  the  original  eetimala  •• 
well  as  the  supplemental  estimate. 

*  Excludes  the  President's  supplemental  estimates  submitted,  or  to  be  submitted,  to  the  86th  Gang., 
2d  seas. 

MILITARY  SSBYICE  GRBDITB 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Mr.  Flemming,  we  went  into  considerable  detail  with 
the  RaUroad  Retirement  Board  on  the  problem  of  military  servioe 
credits.  I  imderstand  from  the  President's  budget  message  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration  like  the  Raihoad  Retirement  Board 
has  been  denied  funds,  is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  No  request  is  included  in  the  budget,  and  the  President 
did  include  a  statement  to  the  effect  he  was  going  to  ask  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  and  the  Department  get  together  to 
recommend  l^islation. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  What  has  been  done  about  that? 

Mr.  Kellt.  The  Dkector  of  the  Budget  wrote  to  the  Secretary  and 
said  he  would  in  the  near  future  convene  a  group  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  and  studying  this  problem. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  WTien  was  that  letter  written? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  the  last  3  weeks. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  supply  it  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

Exem>t  from  letter  of  January  9, 1960,  from  Maurioe  H.  Sta^  Director.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Pertinent 
portion  of  letter  is  as  follows: 

"Mt  Dbab  Mr.  Sbcbxtabt: 

"At  present,  Federal  payments  to  the  railroad  retirement  account  for  gratuitous 
military  service  credits  are  computed  on  a  different  basis  from  that  used  with 
respect  to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabilitv  insurance  trust  Amds.  It  has  been 
decided  that  these  payments  to  the  railroad  retirement  account  should  also  be 
put  on  an  added  cost  basis.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
obligated  to  make  two  payments  for  the  same  military  service  credits — one  to  the 
railroad  retirement  account,  and  another  to  the  social  security  trust  funds.  Ao- 
eordiogly,  it  has  been  determined  that  the  financing  of  military  service  credits 
should  be  studied  by  the  Board,  the  Department  of  fiealth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  a  view  toward  developing  a  legislative 
proposal  to  accomplish  the  above  objectives  which  can  be  recommended  to  and 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  payments  are  in- 
cluded m  the  1961  budget  to  the  railroad  retirement  account  or  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds.  After  completion  of  work  on  the  1961  budget,  I  expect  to 
get  in  touch  with  you  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  to 
begin  this  review.  ♦  ♦  ♦. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"Maubigb  H.  Stans,  Director,** 

RELATION  OF  EXPENDITURES  TO  PROGRAM  LEVELS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Wbat  relation  do  annual  expenditures  have  to  pro- 
g;ram  levels  and  obligating  authority  during  tne  course  of  a  year? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Generally  speaking  the  appropriation  makes  available 
obligational  authority  ana  estabushes  the  maximum  level  at  which 
Federal  officials  can  comxnit  the  Federal  Grovemment. 

Generally  speaking  expenditures  lag  behind  the  obligations  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  construction  and  construction  grants. 
The  lag  will  be  anywhere  from  1  to  3  years. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  it  generally  true  that  expenditures  reflect  pro- 
gram increases  of  the  preceding  year  or  years? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  very  large  measure.  The  change  in  expenditures 
wiQ  to  a  very  large  extent  reflect  the  decisions  and  actions  which  were 
taken  in  the  preceding  period. 

Mr.  Miles.  As  applied  to  construction  and  construction  grants 
or  other  carryover  funds. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  not  oocur  in  the  case  of  types  of  appropria- 
tions which  are  paid  out  in  the  same  year,  such  as  public  assistance 
grants  or  regular  operating  appropriations. 
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Secretary  Flemming.  Take  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  for 
example,  the  amount  appropriated  for  1961  indicates  pretty  clearly 
what  the  expenditm^es  will  be  for  1961.  That  would  certainly  be 
true  on  the  public  assistance  grants  to  the  States;  on  the  other  hand 
in  the  Hill-Burton  program  we  have  a  lag  of  2  to  3  years.  In  other 
words,  1961  expenditures  will  reflect  to  some  extent  the  appropria- 
tions of  1959,  to  some  extent  1960  and  to  some  extent  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  because  of  the  law  as  it  is  written? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  This  is  true  on  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  subtitles. 

BASIS  OF  ESTIMATE  FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  did  you  reach  this  $14  iniJlioh  figure  you  say 
is  for  expanding  of  medical  research? 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  the  first  place,  in  1960  there  is  an  esti- 
mated unobUgated  balance  of  $5,800,000,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see 
now  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  year  will  end  up,  with  imobligated 
funds  of  $5,800,000.  Then  as  you  may  recall  in  the  1960  budget 
there  is  a  nonrecurring  training  item  of  $8,143,000;  that  is,  they  made 
some  payments  twice  m  1960  in  order  to  get  around  to  the  place  where 
they  could  make  the  payments  in  the  spring  instead  of  the  fall  so  the 
colleges  and  universities  could  plan  more  efiFectively.  Those  two 
figures  taken  together  give  you  a  total  of  $13,943,000.  And  so  in 
distributing  the  $400  miUion  it  has  been  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 
$11,265,000  additional,  that  is  over  and  above  1960,  is  l>eing  mad 
available  for  research  grants  and  $2,593,000  is  being  made  available 
for  direct  operations,  that  is  direct  research  work,  and  $250,000  is 
being  made  available  for  increased  overhead. 

So  that  you  have  a  total  of  $14,108,000  that  will  be  available  for 
research  in  1961  that  is  not  available  in  1960. 

advisory  councils  views  of  budget  for  nih 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that  you  asked  each 
of  the  advisory  councUs  to  set  up  a  committee  to  study  the  need  for 
1961  and  make  recommendations  for  the  budget.  Whatever  hap- 
pened to  their  recommendations? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  that  information 
is  completely  accurate.  We  did — ^let  me  back  up.  Right  after  the 
President  issued  his  statement  at  the  time  that  he  signed  the  appropria- 
tion for  1960,  we  did  convene  a  group  of  persons  who  represented  each 
one  of  the  advisory  councils  and  we  talk^  with  them  about  the 
criteria  that  had  been  set  forth  in  the  President's  letter  and  asked  for 
their  advice  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  apply  the  criteria. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  that  meeting  there  was  a  draft  of 
some  instructions  from  Dr.  Shannon  to  the  various  units  of  the 
Institutes  of  Health.  They  reacted  to  that,  and  on  the  basis  of  their 
reaction,  revisions  were  made.  Theyparticipated  very  actively  in  the 
preparation  of  those  instructions.  The  Bayne-Jones  report  recom- 
mended that  the  coxmcils  play  a  more  active  part  in  the  budgetary 
process  than  they  had  in  the  past,  that  they  be  given  the  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  budgetary  situation  at  any  given 
time.  Of  course  given  the  opportunity  to  react  in  any  way  they 
desire.    It  is  my  understanding  that  at  the  Novemb^Mneetings  of  the 
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oouncils  the  Surgeon  General  in  talking  to  the  councils  did  discuss  the 
budgetary  situation  with  them.  But  I  have  no  knowledge  that  he 
asked  the  various  coimcils  to  make  specific  recommendations  on 
budgets  for  the  specific  Institutes. 

Mr.  Kelly  doesn't  have  any  knowledge  of  that.  Do  you,  Mr, 
Miles? 

Mr.  Miles.  No. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  are  not  aware  of  that  fact.  I  won't  say 
it  hasn't  happened.  I  would  certainly  have  to  check  and  round  out 
the  record  on  that  point  before  I  can  make  a  definite  statement  on  it. 
My  only  contact  with  them  was  at  that  session  I  just  described.  That 
didn't  deal  specifically  with  the  budget,  but  dealt  with  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  President's  letter. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  may  have  misunderstood  the  members  of  this 
council. 

Mr.  Kelly.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  the  onlv  information 
conveyed  to  the  Secretary  was  the  recommendations  of  Dr.  Shannon 
and  Dr.  Bumey. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  would  like  to  have  the  opportimity  of 
talking  to  Dr.  Burney  and  Dr.  Shannon  and  if  necessary  submit  a 
supplementary  statement  for  the  record  on  it.  They  did  not  in 
presenting  their  budgets  to  me  indicate  that  there  had  been  that  kind 
of  participation . 

I  am  sm^e,  however,  that  there  had  been  more  discussions  held  with 
the  councils  on  budgetary  matters  during  the  past  year  than  ever 
before,  because  when  that  recommendation  came  to  us  from  the  Bayne- 
Jones  Committee  I  immediately  accepted  the  recommendation  and 
in  a  recommendation  to  Dr.  Bumey  indicated  that  I  thought  it  made 
good  sense  to  carry  it  out  and  that  councils  should  become  acquainted 
with  the  budgetary  situation  and  have  an  opportunity  in  reactingin 
any  way  they  desire.  I  am  sure  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Dr. 
Bumey  that  he  did  that,  but  as  a  result  of  his  doing  that,  I  have  not 
been  given  any  information  relative  to  specific  recommendations  on 
their  part  in  connection  with  the  budget. 

(The  following  statement  was  subsequently  furnished  the  Com- 
mittee:) 

Advisory  Council  Participation  in  Preparation  op  NIH  Budgets 

At  the  meetings  of  the  national  advisory  councils  held  in  February  and  March 
1959,  the  1960  budget  was  discussed  by  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  councils 
were  asked  for  advice  and  suggestions  with  respect  to  1961  estimates.  The 
council  members  were  supplied  with  copies  of  the  preliminary  estimates  as  sub- 
mitted by  Institute  directors  in  order  that  they  might  prepare  for  discussion  at 
the  June  council  meetings. 

The  councils  found  this  to  be  a  difficult  assignment  and  not  all  of  them  submitted 
recommendations.  The  timing  was  such  that  even  the  recommendations  received 
had  little  impact  on  budget  decisions. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  some  better  arrangement  would  have  to  be 
developed  before  the  councils  could  participate  effectively  in  the  formulation  of 
budget  estimates.  In  order  to  provide  the  councils  with  more  time  to  consider 
the  budget  and  in  order  to  have  the  council  recommendations  available  at  the 
time  the  staff  prepares  its  preliminary  estimates  in  the  spring,  it  was  decided 
that  the  councils  should  give  considerations  to  the  probable  budget  needs  at 
the  time  of  the  February  round  of  council  meetings. 

Although  the  efforts  to  provide  council  participation  in  the  budget  preparation 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  1961  budget,  it  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  plan  the 
councils  will  be  able  to  make  a  real  contribution  in  connection  with  the  estimates 
for  1962.  ^  J 
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RESEARCH   PROJECTS  APPROVED   BUT  NOT  FINANCED   DUE  TO   LACK   OF 

FUNDS — 1960 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  you  inquired  as  to  how  many  approved  re- 
search project  apolications  they  will  not  be  able  to  finance  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds? 

Secretary  Flemming.  They  have  provided  me  with  a  table  which 
is  dated  January  27,  I960,  which  indicates  that  under  the  item  of 
"Excess  approvals  (carried  over  to  1961)"  there  is  a  figure  of 
$3,992,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  ought  to  relate  that  figure  to  the  figure  of 
$5,800,000  of  unobligated  funds.  You  will  recdl  a  little  earUer  I 
indicated  that  we  would  have  $6,800,000  of  unobligated  funds.  You 
do  appreciate  that  in  some  of  the  Institutes  they  will  not  use  all  of 
the  funds  appropriated. 

In  other  Institutes,  they  have  approved  projects  in  excess  fundB 
appropriated.  In  other  words,  as  you  know  we  could  not  use  the 
$5,800,00  for  example,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  $3,992,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Has  it  been  firmed  up  that  the  $5,800,000  will  not 
be  used? 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  best  estimate  we  have  been  able  to  get 
up  to  the  present  time  ia  that  th^  will  not  use  more  than  $150,000  to 
$250,000  of  that  at  the  most.  That  is  the  best  figure  we  have  had 
from  NIH;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  an  estimate.  It  is  based  on  all  projects  that 
have  been  received.  It  ia  based  on  prior  action  of  study  sections 
and  the  percentages  of  approval.  It  still  has  to  be  finalized.  The 
nearest  estimate  is  that  $169,000  of  the  unapportioned  funds  may  be 
needed. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  might  say  if  they  request  release  of  that 
amount,  a  larger  amount  from  the  reserve,  that  request  will  be 
approved  by  us  and  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  I  feel 
confident  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  will  release  whatever  amount 
we  request. 

APPROVED    RESEARCH    APPLICATIONS    NOT   TO    BE    FINANCED — 1961 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  have  the  estimate  of  the  number  and 
amount  of  training  research  applications  that  will  be  approved  but 
which  could  not  be  financed  under  this  budget  for  next  year? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  assuming  the  same  niunber  of 
new  project  approvals,  assuming  that  all  of  the  projects  for  which 
what  is  referred  to  as  moral  commitment  are  continued,  keeping  those 
two  assumptions  in  mind,  and  also  assuming  continuation  of  all  of  the 
projects  that  are  already  imderway  for  which  there  is  not  a  moral 
commitment — those  three  assumptions — ^I  mean  aflsuming  applica* 
tions  at  the  same  rate,  assuming  a  continuation  of  projects  for  which 
there  is  a  moral  commitment  to  continue  them,  and  assuming  the 
continuation  of  projects  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  moral  com- 
mitment, the  NIH  estimates  that  it  would  total  $247,535,000  as 
against  a  figure  of  $210  million  in  the  budget  for  research  grants. 

The  totalamount  of  money  for  research  in  the  budget  is  $295  million. 
Of  that  $295  million,  $210  million  is  available  for  grants. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  other  words,  assuming  all  of  these  things  that  you 
are  assuming,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  $37  million? 
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Secretaxy  Flemhino.  Assuming  all  those  things  worked  out  that 
way. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  the  assumption  there  will  be  no 
increase  in  new  project  applications  is  a  good  one  in  view  of  past 
experience? 

SeCTetary  Flemming.  Well,  of  course  I  think  it  is  probably  hard  for 
any  of  us  to  predict  just  when  we  will  reach  the  satiu'ation  point  on 
that.  I  don't  know  of  any  better  assumption  to  make  than  that  at 
the  present  time.  I  think  it  is  as  realistic  an  assumption  as  you  cani 
make  i^ht  now. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  view  of  your  past  experience? 

Secretary  Flemming.  You  have  to  consider  past  experience  and 
then  consider  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  reach  a  saturation 
pointy  where  your  number  will  begin  to  level  off  or  even  go  down. 

OTEPS  BEING  TAKEN  TO  IMPLEMENT  BAYNE-JONES  RECOMMENDATION  ON 

MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  do  you  think  we  ought  to  do  about  this 
shortage  of  $37  million? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  approach  it  in  this  way. 
We  all  know  that  there  are  two  schools  of  thought  in  this  area.  One 
school  of  thought  which  says  we  just  ought  to  finance  everything  that 
comes  in  that  can  be  approved,  and  that  school  of  thought  would  say 
that  we  should  have  available  the  $247  million  as  contrasted  to  the 
$210  million  that  is  in  the  budget.  There  is  another  school  of  thought 
that  says  that  we  should  not  move  forward  at  that  sharp  a  rate, 
that  there  are  other  factors  that  need  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  that  in  the  long  run  we  may  be  rendering  a  greater  service  to  the 
field  of  medical  research  if  we  proceed  at  a  conservative  pace  rather 
than  permit  sharp  increases  to  take  place. 

Now  of  course  the  President  in  his  statement  reflected  his  feelings 
in  this  particular  area.  I  don't  think  I  need  to  repeat  his  statements. 
But  it  IS  dear  that  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  thought  that  feels  we 
should  move  forward  on  a  more  conservative  basis.  When  I  first 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  oflSce  my  attention  was  called  with 
great  enthusiasm  to  the  Bayne-Jones  report  and  it  was  indicated  to 
me  that  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  landmark  report  in  this  area.  The 
Bayne-Jones  report,  as  you  know,  suggested  that  by  1970  the  Nation 
should  be  investing  a  biUion  dollars  a  year  in  the  field  of  medical 
research,  not  trainmg,  just  medical  research.  They  said  that  by 
1970  the  Nation  as  a  whole  should  be  investing  about  a  biUion  dollars 
a  year  in  medical  research.  They  recommended  that  half  of  that 
should  be  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and  they  indicated  of 
that  half  approximately  $350  million  should  be  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  As  I  indicated  in  my 
opening  statement^  we  think  that  on  the  basis  of  devdopments  that 
have  taken  place  smce  then  it  is  reasonable  to  bring  that  target  date 
down  from  1970  to  1965.  At  the  present  time  we  are  investing,  that 
is  this  year,  about  $281  million  in  medical  research. 

This  $14  million  would  bring  us  up  to  $295  million  and  if  we  took  it 
at  $14  million  a  year  up  until  1965,  we  would  reach  that  objective  of 
$350  million. 
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I  have  great  respect  for  the  people  who  made  that  particular  recom- 
mendation and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Federal  Government  accepted 
that  as  a  reasonable  goal,  as  a  reasonable  degree  of  participation  on 
its  part  in  this  very  important  field,  that  it  would  be  following  a 
soimd  policy. 

So,  consequently,  I  think  that  we  would  be  leaving  the  field  of 
medical  research  in  a  good  position  if  we  were  to  approve — I  mean  if 
the  Congress  were  to  approve  the  President's  recommendation  and 
make  available  for  medical  research  $295  million  or  to  put  it  another 
way,  make  available  $210  million  as  contrasted  with  this  projection 
of  $247  million.  The  way  I  look  at  it  is  that  $210  million  for  outside 
grants  for  research  purposes  is  a  large  amount  of  money.  I  think  the 
President  is  justified  in  saying  that  he  feels  that  a  fair  share  of  the 
total  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  in  1961 
would  be  $295  million  overall  or  $210  million  for  the  outside  grants. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mentioned  awhile  ago  that  there  are  two  schools 
of  thought  in  this  problem.  To  which  school  of  thought  do  you 
subscribe? 

STATEMENT   OF  THE   PRESIDENT   REGARDING   SIGNING   OF   1960   BILL 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  subscribe  to  the  school  of  thought  that  is 
represented  by  the  action  that  the  President  took  in  signing  the  appro- 
priations bill  last  year  and  that  is  represented  in  the  budget  that  he 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress.  It  seems  to  me  that  his  signing  state- 
ment does  set  forth  effectively  the  arguments  that  can  be  aovanced 
in  behalf  of  that  school  of  thought. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  insert  just  a  couple  of  the  statements  that 
he  made.     He  said  first 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  we  should  insert  the  whole  statement  he 
made  and  including  the  criteria  he  said  should  be  applied  to  the  review 
of  these  grant  applications.  Has  this  criteria  been  accepted  and  has 
the  grant  review  procedure  conformed  to  the  criteria  set  forth  by  the 
President? 

Secretary  Flemming.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they  have. 
When  we  discussed  the  criteria  with  the  representatives  of  the  councils 
they  indicated  that  they  felt  they  had  been  keeping  criteria  of  this 
kind  in  mind  as  they  had  carried  forward  the  work  of  the  councils. 
However,  they  didn't  have  any  objection,  as  I  recall  it,  to  the  sharpen- 
ing up  of  the  criteria  they  had  been  following  and  the  memoranda  that 
Dr.  Shannon  finally  addressed  to  the  coimcils  was  designed  to  achieve 
that  objective. 

(Statements  supplied  follow.) 

The  White  Hoi'se,  August  14,  1959. 

Statement  by  the  President 

I  have  today  approved  H.R.  6769,  which  makes  appropriations  for  fiscal  1960 
for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  for  certain 
other  agencies. 

I  have  taken  this  action  despite  concern  with  regard  to  the  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

First,  with  respect  to  meiicil  research,  every  American  is  of  course  deeply 
interested  in  the  improvement  of  health.  This  interest  is  reflect e'l  in  the  adminis- 
tration's progressive  record  of  support  for  health  activities.  But  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  rate  at  which  medical  research  can  grow  and  yet  grow  soundly.  Appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  increased  fourfold  in  the  last  6 
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years.  H.R.  6769  would  add  a  further  increase — from  $294  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion— or  36  percent  in  a  single  year.  This  increase  gives  me  cause  for  concern  on 
three  grounds.     I  am  concerned  lest  it  should — 

(1)  Lower  the  quality  of  the  projects  supported  by  increasing  the  flow  of 
grant  applications  more  rapidly  than  the  procedures  for  their  careful  ap- 
praisal can  be  effectively  adapted; 

(2)  Cause  too  great  a  diversion  into  research  of  the  manpower  and  other 
resources  needed  for  equally  vital  teaching  and  medical  practice; 

(3)  Substitute  Federal  funds  for  non-Federal  support  of  medical  research 
and  training  and  discourage  further  expansion  of  such  support. 

Such  effects  would  work  against  the  very  goal  being  sought — improved  health 
for  all  the  American  people.  Indeed,  the  Congress  itself  apparently  felt  concerned 
about  the  possible  lowering  of  research  quality  which  might  result  from  the  level 
of  funds  it  approved,  since  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  6769  states  that  ''there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  high  standards  for  determining  the  acceptability  of 
research  projects  for  financing  from  these  appropriations.'' 

Because  the  American  ta^qsayer  is  entitled  to  have  his  tax  money  spent  wisely 
and  eflBciently,  I  am  directing  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  Uie  Public  Health  Service  to  take  appropriate  steps 
to  BAtvky  themselves  that  the  following  criteria  will  be  observed  in  the  review 
of  any  new  research  project  or  training  program : 

(1)  That  it  is  of  such  high  priority  and  great  promise  that  its  deferment 
would  be  likely  to  delay  progress  in  medical  discovery; 

(2)  That  it  will  not  result  in  the  harmful  diversion  of  manpower  and  other 
resources  needed  for  teaching  and  medical  care  services;  and 

(3)  That  it  wiU  not  bring  about  the  substitution  of  Federal  for  non- 
Federal  sources  of  support  for  medical  research  and  training. 

Second,  in  the  category  of  construction  grant  programs — grants  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  treatment  plants,  facilities  for  medical  care  and  research,  and 
schools  in  federally  affected  areas — ^the  appropriations  made  in  the  bill  would 
provide  for  program  levels  which  seem  to  me  to  be  entirely  too  high  in  relation 
to  other  essential  Government  programs. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  worthwhile  construction  projects  can  be  found  in  each 
of  these  areas  which  will  absorb  the  funds  appropriated.  But  the  mere  fact  that 
money  is  spent  for  some  identifiable  need  does  not  mean  that  it  is  wisely  spent, 
or  that  it  must  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Government.  With  respect  to  the  waste 
treatn»ent  construction  grant  program,  I  am  ren nesting  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  urge  the  States,  in  their  various  State  plans,  to  make 
every  effort  to  give  first  priority  in  the  approval  of  projects  by  the  States  to  those 
which  involve  interstate  stream  pollution  or  affect  downstream  communities. 

A  national  budget  demands  hard  choices  just  as  does  a  family  budget.  The 
recognition  of  a  need  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of  any  budgfetmaking  process. 
I  recognize,  however,  that  in  reconciling  competing  demands  within  the  total 
fran^ework  of  a  sound  f  seal  policy,  the  Congress,  as  well  as  the  executive  branch, 
has  re^onsibility  for  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Therefore,  even  though  I  disa- 
gree in  this  instance  with  the  manner  in  which  that  judgment  has  been  exercised, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  withhold  my  approval  of  this  bill. 


BUDGET  MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  1961 

Public  health. — Advances  in  medical  technology  and  the  spread  of  private  health 
insurance  have  played  important  roles  in  raising  the  level  of  health  services  for 
our  rapidly  growing  population.  At  the  same  time,  the  growing  demand  for 
better  health  care  has  contriouted  to  shortages  of  facilities,  medical  and  scientific 
manpow^er,  and  supporting  health  workers,  as  well  as  to  the  rising  cost  of  medical 
and  hoepital  services. 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  w>th  these  developments,  the  Federal  Government 
has  expanded  its  public  health  programs  and  is  actively  seeking  solutions  to  the 
Nation's  health  problems.  Expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimated  to 
total  $904  million,  which  is  $53  million  more  than  in  1960  and  nearly  three  times 
the  level  5  years  earlier.  The  largest  part  of  the  increase  is  for  medical  research 
and  training  of  research  workers  through  programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  for  which  the  estimated  expenditures  of  $390  million  in  1961  will  be  four 
times  as  great  as  five  years  ago.  J&xpenditures  for  hospital  construction  grants 
are  estimated  at  $161  million  in  1961,  a  threefold  increase  during  the  same  period. 
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The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  insist  on  m^tin twining 
high  standards  in  determining  the  acceptability  of  medical  research  projects  for 
Federal  support.  As  I  indicated  last  August  in  approving  the  1960  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department,  it  is  essential  that  Federal  grants  for  these  projects  be 
so  administered  that  medical  manpower  is  not  unduly  diverted  from  other  press- 
ing needs  and  that  Federal  funds  are  not  substituted  for  ^nds  from  private  sources. 
The  1960  appropriation  of  $400  million  for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  will 
not  be  entirely  committed  this  year  even  with  advanced  fundiiig  of  certain  train- 
ing programs.  I  am  recommending  that  1961  appropriations  to  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  continue  at  the  high  level  of  1960. 

The  recommended  appropriation  for  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram for  1961  is  consistent  with  the  levds  achieved  by  tlus  program  before  the 

1958  recession.  It  will  assure  that  sufficient  new  general  hospitals  can  be  financed 
to  keep  pace  with  population  growth,  cover  current  obsolescence  rates,  and  pro- 
vide for  6,000  new  beds  to  redfuce  the  backlog  of  needs.  The  remainder  <A  this 
program,  covering  diagnostic  and  other  special  facilities  would  approximate  the 

1959  and  1960  levels. 

The  1961  appropriation  proposed  for  construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
IS  the  same  as  that  requested  for  1960.  It  represents  the  maximum  amount  which 
I  believe  is  warranted  for  a  construction  program  which  is  and  should  remain 
primarily  a  State  and  local  responsibility. 

Larger  appropriations  are  proposed  for  other  health  programs  where  present  or 
impenaing  needs  create  urgent  priorities.  Emerging  health  problems  of  mcreasing 
seriousness  to  our  population  arise  from  the  complexities  of  the  environment  in 
which  we  live.  To  cope  with  the  far-reaching  problems  of  environmental  health  on 
a  more  systematic  and  intensive  basis,  this  Dudget  provides  substantial  increases 
to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and  radiological 
health  control  activities.  These  increases  for  radiological  health,  together  with 
the  stepped-up  activity  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  asenciesy 
will  permit  a  greatly  intensified  effort  by  the  Federal  Government  in  this  field. 
In  order  to  provide  for  more  effective  Federal  air  and  water  pollution  control 
activities,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  make  legislative 
recommendations  to  strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  and  to  authorize  greater  Federal  leadership  in  combating  air  pollution. 

Rapid  technological  developments  in  the  production,  processing,  and  marketing 
of  foods,  drugs,  and  other  products  likewise  underlme  the  necessity  for  more 
research  and  action  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer.  To  meet  thu  need,  the 
budget  continues  to  emphasize  an  orderly  expansion  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  expenditures  for  which  wHi  be  more  than  double  those  5  years  ago. 

president's  CRITERIA   FOR   APPROVAL   OP  RESEARCH   GRANT 
APPLICATIONS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  has  been  the  result  of  applying  these  criteria? 

Secretary  Flemming.  My  understanding  is  that  the  rate  of  approval 
of  projects  has  declined  somewhere  between  4  and  5  percent,  tnat  is 
4  and  5  percent  lower  than  it  had  been.  Whether  this  is  attributable 
to  the  appUcation  of  these  criteria  or  not,  I  don't  think  anyone  can  say. 
I  certainly  wouldn't  claim  that.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  applications  that  they  passed  on  was  not 
quite  as  high  as  it  had  been  in  the  past.  But  in  any  event  the  approval 
rate  has  declined  bv  between  4  and  5  percent. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  mean  approvals  by  the  councils  or  approval 
by  the  study  sections? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  mean  the  total  processing  with  the  working 
staff,  the  work  of  the  study  sections  and  then  the  work  of  the  Councils. 
If  you  take  the  figures  from  the  figure  of  the  applications  to  the  final 
action  by  the  Surgeon  General  acting  on  recommendation  of  the 
Councils,  the  rate  of  approval  has  declined  by  between  4  and  6  percent. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  How  about  the  number  of  applications  submitted, 
has  that  increased  or  decreased? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Increased.  The  number  of  appUcations  received  this 
year  exceeded  the  number  received  last  year.   ^^.^.^^^ by Google 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  approvals  because  of 
the  application  of  these  criteria  by  the  Councils  ana  the  study  section? 

Secretary  Flemmino.  That  has  not  been  sharpened  up  for  me.  I 
mean  the  mf ormation  that  was  given  to  me  was  the  information  that 
I  have  just  given  you,  that  considering  the  entire  process  that  the  rate 
of  approval  had  gone  down  between  4  and  5  percent.  However,  I 
would  be  glad  to  check  on  this  latter  observation  and  submit  a  supple- 
mentary statement  on  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  whether  or  not  any 
savings  have  been  reflected  since  the  adoption  of  these  criteria? 

Secretary  Flebcbcinq.  Well,  as  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  the  last  to  say  that  the  sole  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  approval 
rate  is  the  application  of  the  criteria.  Undoubtedly  they  have  played 
some  part.  Again  quality  of  applications  has  undoubtedly  played 
aome  part  also.  I  certainly  don't  think  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to 
attribute  the  $5,800,000  that  is  in  reserve  to  the  appUcation  of  the 
criteria.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  pull  this  process  apart  and  assign 
reasons  in  that  way. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  process  that  has  been  followed  by  the  NIH 
wasn't  too  bad,  was  it?    It  wasn't  out  of  line? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  said  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  record 
and  certainljr  all  of  the  experience  I  have  had  this  year  would  lead  me 
to  say  it  again,  I  believe  that  the  procedure  that  has  been  set  up  is  a 
very  good  procedure.  I  feel  that  the  study  committees  are  domg  a 
very  fine  job  and  I  likewise  think  the  Councils  do  a  very  fine  job  in 
passing  on  the  work  of  the  study  section.  If  I  am  going  to  indulge 
in  any  generalization  as  far  as  the  work  of  the  study  sections  and  the 
work  of  the  Councils  is  concerned,  they  are  going  to  be  on  the  very 
favorable  side. 

I  am  siu-e  that  some  people  could  probably  call  my  attention  to 
some  situation  maybe  where  something  slipped  by  that  maybe  you 
and  I  would  a^ee  is  not  up  to  too  high  a  quality. 

As  a  generalization  I  feel  that  the  procedure  that  has  been  developed 
IB  a  go(Ml  procedure. 

TRAINING   GRANTS  AND   RESEARCH   FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr-  FoGARTT.  We  talked  about  the  research  grants  being  $37}i 
million  short.  What  about  the  training  grants?  mxat  is  the  situation 
in  regard  to  the  training  grants? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  1961  budget  that  is  before  you  provides  for  the 
exact  same  level  of  training  support  that  will  be  carried  out  in  1960. 
As  the  Secretary  points  out  on  its  face  it  appears  to  be  doUarwise 
$8,142,000  less  in  1961  than  1960.  This  is  ascribed  to  this  change  he 
pointed  out  to  you.  I  think  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  how  bijg  it 
could  be.  The  area  of  training  is  almost  unlimited.  I  don't  think  it  is 
measured  in  quite  the  same  way  as  research  projects  are. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  training  grants  are  you  going  to  be  able 
to  pay  for  in  fiscal  1960? 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Where  can  you  get  that  figure? 

Mr.  Kellt.  We  will  get  it  for  you. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  approved  training  grants  will  you  not 
be  able  to  pay  with  this  budget  for  1961? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  that  is  measurable.  The  capacity  is 
only  limited  by  the  availability  of  manpower  to  pursue  that  course 
of  study. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  As  you  know  there  was  an  investigation  of  the 
programs  at  the  National  Institute  of  Health  made  by  the  investi- 
gation staflf  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Just  to  take  one 
mstitute,  they  say  that  in  the  institute  for  allergy  and  infectious 
diseases  applications  are  increasing  rapidly  every  year  and  are  far 
greater  than  fellowships  available. 

Does  that  sound  reasonable? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  that  is  so,  this  budget  is  bound  to  be  out  of  line 
then? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Here  we  are  $37  million  short  already  of  being  able 
to  finance  the  research  grant  applications,  even  if  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  number  submitted,  ana  we  may  find  ourselves  $137  million 
short  if  we  go  in  this  training  program  very  thoroughly.  Could  it 
be  that  large? 

Secretary  Flemming.  When  we  say  it  is  out  of  line  about  $37 
million,  or  by  some  other  figure 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  may  be  veiy  conservative.  We  may  find  it  is 
nearer  $137  than  $37  million  before  we  get  through. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  think 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  are  just  starting  to  look  into  this. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  However, 
I  do  think  that  it  raises  the  basic  issue  that  I  tried  to  underscore  in 
my  opening  comments.  The  President  m  signing  this  statement 
said  that  the  recognition  of  a  need  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of 
any  budget-making  process.  He  indicated  that  ne  felt  that  the 
preparation  of  the  national  budget  demands  hard  choices,  just  as  it 
does  in  preparation  of  the  family  budget. 

You  and  I  could  agree  on  the  fact  that  there  is  a  need  beyond  the 
used  that  may  be  met  by  a  particular  budget  item,  but  then  two 
questions  arise: 

One  question  is  whether  the  Federal  Government  considering  the 
overall  oudget  picture  should  go  any  further  than  the  President 
proposes  to  go; 
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And  the  second  question  is  whether  or  not  we  should  look  more  to 
groups  outside  the  Federal  Government  to  meet  that  need  than  we 
are  at  the  present  time. 

In  other  words,  as  I  see  it,  there  is  no  argument  at  all  about  the 
(act  that  the  Federal  Government  must  be  a  partner  in  this  process, 
it  must  participate,  it  should  participate. 

FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT'S    SHARE    OF   RESPONSIBILITY 

I  don't  imagine  that  we  would  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
arriving  at  an  understanding  as  to  what  the  overall  national  need  is, 
but  then  the  point  of  disagreement  arises  as  to  how  far  the  Federal 
Government  diould  go  in  meeting  that  overall  national  need  as  con- 
trasted with  States,  communities,  and  private  groups. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  You  are  in  a  position  where  you  would  ahnost  have 
to  say  that.  I  look  at  this  kind  of  a  budget  for  these  programs  a  little 
different  than  the  average  budget. 

I  think  when  you  are  dealing  directly  with  the  welfare  of  human 
beings,  it  means  a  little  more  than  some  of  these  other  programs.  If 
the  need  is  there  and  it  isn't  being  met,  I  think  we  ought  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.     That  is  the  way  I  feel. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  think  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  take  the  $37 
million  figure  that  we  have  been  talking  about.  If  that  $37  million 
is  not  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Government,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  those  projects  will  not  be  financed  by  anybody.  It  may 
be  that  if  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  have  the  funds  to  appro- 
priate for  those  particular  projects  totaling  $37  million,  those  who  will 
file  the  application  will  be  ingenious  enough  to  get  funds  from  some 
other  source.     There  are  sources  that  make  funds  available. 

I  coiddn't  necessarily  agree  that  just  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment didn't  appropriate  the  $37  million  that  the  money  isn't  going  to 
be  made  available  from  any  source  at  all.  It  may  be  made  available, 
particularly  if  the  projects  are  extremely  worthwhile  projects. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Of  course  you  are  talking  from  the  very  conserva- 
tive viewpoint.  This  shortage  of  $37%  million  I  think  is  so  conserva- 
tive it  is  reaUy  quite  unrealistic. 

I  am  sure  because  of  past  experience  that  new  applications  are  going 
to  go  up  considerably  and  are  not  going  to  remain  stable. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Let  me  say  this.  I  don't  know  whether  or 
not  you  a^eed  with  my  assumption,  which  I  believe  is  sound  and  which 
comes  from  the  Bayne-Jones  report,  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  assume  about  half  of  the  burden  for  medical  research  and  that 
the  other  half  should  be  assumed  by  private  groups  and  other  public 
groups. 

If  we  do  proceed  from  that  partictdar  assmnption,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Government  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  in  a 

E)sition  where  it  can  finance  every  approvable  appUcation  that  is 
ed  with  it.  It  stands  to  reason  that  many  people  would  perfer  to 
file  their  applications  with  the  Federal  Government  because  of  the 
very  efiFective  procedures  that  have  been  developed  for  the  handling  of 
those  applications,  but  if  the  Federal  Government  says  there  are  some 
approved  projects  that  we  cannot  finance  this  particular  year  that  will 
put  the  pressure  on  the  person  who  has  filed  the  application  to  look 
elsewhere.  That,  in  turn,  will  put  the  pressure  on  other  organizations 
to  get  the  funds. 
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For  example.  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it,  but  I  am  disturbed 
as  I  go  througnout  the  country  and  have  people  say  to  me:  Look,  in 
view  of  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Federal  Government  is  putting 
up  for  this  purpose,  why  should  I  continue  to  give  to  the  Cancer 
Society,  to  tne  Heart  Association,  and  to  these  other  groups? 

First  of  all  I  point  out  that  these  groups  are  doing  things  other  than 
research.  I  mean  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  actual  rendering  of 
service.     That  is  the  one  reason  why  people  should  continue  to  give. 


The  second  thing  that  I  point  out  is  that  in  my  judgment  tr 
organizations  ought  to  continue  to  get  money  for  research  so  we  will 
never  reach  the  point  where  the  Federal  Government  will  be  putting 
up  80  or  90  percent  of  money  that  goes  in  research. 

I  think  if  the  day  ever  arrives  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
putting  up  80  or  90  percent  for  research  that  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
medical  research.     I  think  the  basis  ought  to  be  broader  than  that. 

CONTRIBnTIONS   OF  PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS  TO  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

I  think  private  individuals  ought  to  feel  under  pressure  to  give 
money  to  the  cancer  and  to  the  heart  and  other  associations  for 
research  as  well  as  for  other  purposes. 

But  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government  keeps  itself  in  the  position 
where  it  says  we  will  finance  every  approvaole  project  that  comes 
along,  we  are  not  keeping  the  pressure  on  these  other  groups  to  stay 
in  the  research  field,  and  we  are  not  keeping  the  pressure  on  the  private 
contributor  to  keep  them  in  the  research  field. 

Nobody  can  be  dogmatic  about  just  where  this  line  of  demarcation 
is.  I  think  50-50  responsibility  makes  sense.  I  think  if  we  main- 
tain that  50-50  distribution  of  responsibility,  then  we  can't  have  tixe 
Federal  Government  financing  every  approvable  project. 

If  the^r  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  funds,  1  tmnk  they  will  be 
forthcoming.  I  think  people  will  give  for  cancer  research  and  for 
heart  research. 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  I  think  they  are  doing  pretty  good. 

Secretary  Flemming.  They  are  doing  well,  but  they  can  do  better. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  During  a  10-  or  12-year  period,  they  have  shown  an 
increase  every  year. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  some  of  these  voluntary  local  boards  and  State 
boards.  To  be  honest  with  you,  the  questions  mostly  come  from  the 
people  who  are  running  the  united  fund  and  not  from  those  who  are 
asked  to  contribute. 

I  know  the  people  in  my  area  who  are  running  the  imited  fund  would 
like  to  see  all  of  these  voluntary  agencies  part  of  the  united  fund. 
But  when  it  is  emlained  I  think  most  people  see  that  there  is  a  place 
for  all  of  them.  This  is  still  a  free  coimtry  and  no  person  is  forced  to 
give. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  only  give  to  these  voluntary  funds  what  you 
want  to  give  and  for  what.  That  isn't  quite  so  in  the  united  fund, 
especially  in  some  industrial  or^nizations.  You  are  expected  to  maJce 
a  contribution  or  a  deduction  is  taken  from  jour  pay  over  a  period  of 
weeks  to  meet  jour  commitment.  Sometunes  1  think  it  is  a  sad 
experience,  but  if  you  want  to  hold  your  job  you  have  to  contribute 
so  much  to  the  united  fund.  I  don't  think  that  makes  for  good  public 
relations.  d-iool^ 
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Secretary  Flemmikg.  I  agree  with  you  completely. 
'  Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  that  has  been  a  mistake.    I  don't  say  it 
happens  in  25  percent  of  the  cases.    Maybe  it  is  only  3  percent. 
That  3  percent  hurts  the  fund-raising  activity. 

I  know  in  my  State  the  goals  every  year  are  raised  for  the  heart 
drive.  I  just  noticed  in  yesterday's  paper  there  is  a  new  goal,  and  it 
is  higher.  Almost  every  year  they  exceed  the  goals  they  have  set  for 
all  of  these  volimtary  agencies. 

People  will  give,  and  they  are  giving,  and  they  like  to  give  to  what 
they  nave  an  interest  in  or  that  they  believe  do  the  most  good.  I 
am  sure  they  wouldn't  be  giving  to  the  cancer  society  unless  they 
wanted  to  give. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  share  in  that  feeling. 

PERCENT   OF  FEDERAL   GOVERNMENT   PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  On  the  overall  picture,  the  participation  of  Federal 
funds,  whether  it  ought  to  be  50  percent  or  66X,  I  don't  know. 

In  the  hospital  construction  program,  it  is  possible  to  go  up  as  high 
as  d6%  percent  of  Federal  participation,  according  to  the  State.  And 
I  have  not  received  any  letters  asking  that  that  formula  be  changed, 
that  it  was  too  high.  So,  I  am  not  going  to  agree  with  you  that  we 
should  say  this  is  going  to  be  50  percent  and  that  is  all,  and  that  pri<- 
Tate  contributions  should  come  up  with  the  other  50  percent,  not 
knowing  whether  or  not  that  will  happen. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  no  one  can  be 
do0natic  about  50-50  as  contrasting  with  some  other  figure,  I 
understand  that  back  in  the  early  days  of  social  security  when  a  si^- 
gestion  was  made  on  one  of  the  public  assistance  programs — should 
we  depart  from  the  50-50  concept — that  the  then  President,  President 
Boosevelt,  said  "You  will  rue  the  day  that  you  move  away  from  the 
50-50  concept."  Because  50-50  has  got  some  basis  for  it  m  terms  of 
its  appeal.  The  minute  you  go  over  the  line,  then  it  is  very  difficult 
to  agree  on  another  figure,  that  if  you  can  maintain  the  concept  of 
50  percent  participation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  that 
is  tne  healthiest  type  of  a  concept. 

Now,  in  this  particular  area,  as  I  understand  it,  we  are  just  about 
maintaining  that  at  the  present  time.     We  are  very  close  to  the  50-50. 

My  only  point  is  that  we  ought  to  agree  on  some  figure,  because  if 
we  don't  agree  on  any  figure,  then  we  can't  keep  the  pressure  on  the 
private  groups  to  keep  moving  their  contributions  up. 

But  if  we  can  agree  on  a  need,  such  as  a  billion  dollars — I  am  sure 
when  we  have  reached  that  particular  total  it  will  have  to  be 
reevaluated. 

Let's  assume  that  is  a  reasonable  overall  total.  Now,  if  we  can 
agree  on  that  and  then  if  we  can  agree  on  the  fact  that  it  should  be 
split  50-50  between  the  Federal  Government  and  all  others,  then 
we  have  a  basis  for  keeping  the  pressure  on,  providing  an  incentive 
on  the  part  of  private  contributors.  They  think  if  they  don't  measure 
up  to  the  50,  that  the  Federal  Government  will  pick  up  the  tab. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  don't  tJbink  you  can  force  the  voluntary 
contributions. 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  for  exami>le,  as  a  citizen  who  would  be 
contributing  to  the  canc^  fimd  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  if 
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the  canca*  people  could  say,  ''Look,  our  overall  national  goal  is  so 
much  and  we  need  to  reach  that  goal."  If  private  groups  are  going 
to  share  50  percent  of  the  load,  and  that  means  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  raise  so  much,  I  am  pretty  sure 
if  I  could  think  in  terms  of  a  goal  of  that  kind  that  probably  my  giving 
would  be  a  little  greater  than  otherwise  would  be  the  case,  because 
I  would  be  relating  it  to  a  local  goal. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  you  insist  on  establishing  a  50-50  ratio,  you 
wouldn't  endorse  Mr.  Laird's  bill,  would  you? 

I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good  bill  he  put  in  last  year  on 
construction. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  I  am  talking  about  medical  research  at  the 
present  time. 

CONSTRUCTION    OP    MEDICAL    RESEARCH    FACILITIES    AT    UNIVERSITIES 

AND   COLLEGES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  about  construction? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Construction  of  what? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Research  facilities.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the 
bill  Mr.  Laird  introduced? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  am  afraid  I  am  not  acquainted  with  that 
bill. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  bill  provides  for  1  year  appropriation  of  $30 
million  for  the  construction  of  research  facilities  at  our  universities 
and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States.  There  has  been  difficulty 
on  the  part  of  many  colleges  and  universities  to  take  advantage  of  the 
medical  research  grants  because  they  just  don't  have  the  resources 
available. 

During  the  past  few  years,  in  many  of  your  big  universities,  building 
programs  have  been  in  the  area  of  meeting  needs  for  research  facilities. 

At  some  of  the  universities  there  is  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  faculty 
they  are  taking  too  much  of  the  university  construction  monev  to 
match  the  Federal  appropriation — the  Universities  of  Chicago,  Ohio^ 
and  Wisconsin,  I  believe,  are  examples. 

They  thought  if  they  could  have  for  a  1-year  period  grants  made 
available  that  would  not  require  matching,  they  could  solve  this 
problem  of  providing  necessary  facilities  of  carrying  out  this  medical 
research  program.    The  faciUties  to  do  this  work  have  fallen  behind. 

I  put  in  a  bill  to  authorize  for  1  year  the  program  where  the  total 
cost  for  a  facility  could  be  paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government. 

As  you  recall,  that  was  done  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  present 
Research  Facility  Act,  which  had  its  first  year  of  operation  m  1954. 
Prior  to  that  time,  from  1946  to  1954,  that  was  the  law. 

STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FUNDS  MATCHING  FEDERAL  GOVBRNMEN'T 
PARTICIPATION 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  response  to  your  question,  I  would  say 
I  would  be  very  reluctant  at  any  point  to  depart  from  the  matching 
concept,  because  I  do  believe — ^I  am  thinking  now  of  private  institu- 
tions— there  are  imtapped  resources  in  terms  of  private  gifts  to  our 
educational  institutions,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  the  pressiu^  on. 

However,  I  also  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  a  partner 
in  the  process.     It  seems  to  me  that  the  temptation  ^ways  is  to  move 
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the  Federal  Government  over  to  the  place  where  it  is  putting  up  a 
laree  percentage  of  the  money  or  all  of  the  money. 

I  think  that  is  imfortimate  for  the  field  of  education  generally. 
So  that  I  favor  normally  a  matching  approach.  However,  I  appreci- 
ate the  special  circimistances  that  Congressman  Laird  has  outlined. 
I  would  just  hope  that  those  circumstances  were  not  such  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  move  away  from  the  matching  approach. 

In  the  research  field,  we  are  really  not  requiring  matching  in  order 
to  get  a  grant,  but  what  we  are  talking  about  is  what  shoiSd  be  the 
total  load  carried  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  only  place  you  have  matching  is  in  the  facility 
field.  You  have  no  matching  on  the  grant  basis  in  medical  research. 
You  have  matching  on  the  facilities  only.  That  is  why  it  is  a  little 
different  proposition. 

I  think  if  you  check  the  amount  of  money  that  has  gone  into 
research  facilities,  you  would  find  that  a  much  larger  portion  of  private 
and  State  and  local  funds  have  gone  into  research  facilities  than  the 
50-50  basis  that  is  outlined. 

Do  I  make  myself  clear? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes.  I  think  you  are  probably  right  on  that. 
I  am  not  pleading  for  requiring  matching  on  the  research  side. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  if  we  are  going  to  assume  a  goal  of  one  bil- 
lion for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for  medical  research,  a  billion  dollars  a 
year,  then  half  of  that  should  come  from  State,  local,  and  private 
sources,  and  the  other  half  from  the  Federal  Government. 

My  only  point  is  that  if  the  Federal  Government  keeps  itself  in  a 
position  where  it  says,  anybody  that  files  a  project  that  can  be  ap- 
proved by  us  is  going  to  get  the  money  for  it,  we  take  the  pressure 
off  as  far  as  drawing  out  funds  from  private  sources  and  State  and 
local  sources. 

For  example,  I  hope  that  States  in  the  long  run  will  increase  their 
activities  in  the  medical  research  field,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
State  departments  of  public  health  could  very  appropriately  carry 
forward  research  erant  programs.  I  think  there  is  some  of  it  going 
on  in  State  medical  schools.  I  think  research  would  be  on  a  healthier 
foundation  if  the  States  were  putting  up  some  money  of  their  own  for 
research  purposes. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  require  them  to  do  it.  I  am  suggesting 
that  the  Federal  Government  exercise  leadership  that  will  result  in 
them  doing  it,  and  the  Federal  leadership  will  result  in  more  private 
private  giving. 

I  am  only  taking  issue  with  the  basic  philosophy,  because  there 
will  be  $37  million  for  grants,  that  we  should  provide  that  money. 

Maybe  we  should  say  to  the  people  who  have  applied:  Look  else* 
where;  and  if  they  do  look  elsewhere  I  am  sure  some  of  them  are  going 
to  get  the  money.  I  don't  know  how  much.  I  can't  speculate  on 
that  at  all.  They  will  never  look  elsewhere.  They  will  never  put 
the  pressure  elsewhere  if  the  Federal  Government  keeps  footing  100 
percent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  the  point  is  we  are  finding  otir- 
fidves  in  the  position  where  the  amount  of  money  for  grants  to  do 
certain  work  m  the  various  medical  schools  and  so  forth,  is  far  out- 
running the  facilities  in  which  to  use  these  particular  grants. 
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If  you  are  going  to  go  ahead  and  keep  increasing  the  grants  and  not 
give  any  attention  to  the  facilities,  if  you  are  going  to  go  ahead  and 
give  grants  on  a  100-percent  basis,  like  you  are  giving  now,  and  not  give 
any  consideration  to  your  facilities,  I  think  you  wilTfind  the  quality  of 
your  research  work  will  20  down. 

The  surve5^  I  made  indicated  this  is  one  of  the  crying  needs,  much 
more  than  raising  the  overhead  cost  or  anything  else. 

Secretary  Flembang.  Let  me  conmient. 

First  of  all,  I  agree  with  you  that  we  must  do  eveiything  we  can  to 
keep  om^elves  in  the  position  where  we  have  the  kind  of  facilities  that 
are  needed  to  carry  forward  the  research  program. 

Now,  conmient  has  already  been  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  shows  a  figure  of  $5  million  under  the  grant  appropria- 
tion for  research  facilities  this  year. 

You  will  note  in  my  presentation,  I  express  the  hope  that  we  would 
have  before  the  Congress  some  legislation  whereby  Congress  would 
authorize  making  available  funds  which  would  be  used  u>r  teaching 
as  well  as  researdi  facilities. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  this  proposal  has  been  before  the  Congress 
a  number  01  times,  and  so  far  has  not  received  aflBrmative  approval. 

If  the  request  which  I  hope  will  come  out  is  approved  by  this  Con- 
gress, of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  some  f imds  in  order  to 
get  that  program  underway,  and  I  think  that  that  could  be  done  within 
the  contmgency  amount  in  the  budget. 

My  hope  was  at  the  end  of  the  sesaon  the  total  amount  of  money 
available  for  both  research  and  training  facilities  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  $30  million  which  is  the  present  authorized  figure. 

But  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  downgrade  by  anything  I  have  said 
the  importance  of  providing  adequate  facilities.  My  only  offhand 
reaction  is,  I  still  would  keep  the  pressure  on  for  some  type  of  matching 
fund. 

You  made  another  point 

BUDGET  FOR  RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Still,  getting  back  to  this  overall  budget  of  yours,  this 
deficit  of  $37  million  for  research  applications  that  we  are  tallang  about. 
I  think  that  will  turn  out  to  be  a  very  unrealistic  figure,  because  the 
number  of  applications  shows  a  significant  increase  every  year.  I 
have  before  me 

Secretary  Flemming.  Do  you  mean  numbers  or  rate? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Number  and  amount.  I  have  both  the  number  and 
amount  here  in  this  investigation  report.  The  number  is  going  up 
considerably  every  year,  1956,  1957,  1958,  and  1959,  and  the  amount 
is  going  up  about  the  same  rate. 

1  assume  that  in  1960  the  trend  is  not  being  reversed.  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  express  a  view  that  the  number  of  new  appUcations  wiB 
remain  stable  for  1961. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Really,  I  am  not  in  position  to  pass  iudgment 
on  it  in  one  way  or  another.  I  think  I  would  like  to  have  the  record 
show  that. 

In  presenting  the  figure  to  you,  I  used  that  assumption,  that  the 
number  of  new  apphcations  would  remain  the  same. 
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ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST  FOR  TRAINING  GRANTS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Regarding  the  training  grants,  what  do  you  think 
about  increasing  funds  for  training  grants?  Do  you  think  they  should 
be  increased,  or  do  you  think  you  have  enough? 

Secretary  FLSMMiNis.  I  thiidc  the  budget  figure  provided  us  with  a 
basis  for  a  verjr  effective  program  in  this  area  and  a  program  that  will 
constitute  a  definite  contribution  to  meeting  the  shortages  that  we 
know  either  exist  or  will  exist  in  these  various  areas. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  talked  to  one  voluntary  group  last  week,  and  it  is 
my  understanding  they  are  going  to  seek  significant  increases  in  train- 
ing grants.  They  in(Ucate  to  me  that  this  is  an  area  that  isn't  ade- 
quately financed  at  all. 

Secretary  Flbmming.  As  Mr.  KeBy  has  pointed  out,  it  makes  it 
possible  to  continue  the  program  at  the  same  level  that  it  is  this  year. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  reasonably  high  level  we  are  at,  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  indicated  that  there  was  a  nonrecurring  item  for 
1960. 

Secretary  Flbmming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  the  $8  million  that  you  mentioned. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

NONRECIIRRINQ   COST  FOR  ADJUSTMENT  IN  TRAINING  GRANTS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  nonrecurring  cost?  What 
cost  was  there  in  1960  that  wiU  not  be  in  1961? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  sizable  portion  of  the  training  funds  have  been  made 
aYulable  by  the  Congress  in  each  of  the  past  several  years  to  launch 
new  or  expanded  programs.  As  you  know  the  Appropriation  Act 
doesn't  become  effective  until  August,  and  school  starts  in  September. 
It  is  thus  difficult  to  laimch  a  new  program;  and  in  each  suDsequent 
year  the  funds  are  not  available  to  continue  that  program  until  late. 

We  have  been  gradually  moving  the  funding  of  tnese  programs  into 
the  spring — ^thiis  beinjg  able  to  obhgate  the  fimds  and  give  them  to  the 
colleges  and  universities  in  April  or  May,  in  advance  of  commencement 
<rf  the  school  year.    So,  $8  nnUion  was  applied  in  1960  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  isn't  a  reduction  in  training? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Did  they  complete  all  these  adjustments  in  1960? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  The  total  adiustments  that  had  to  be  made 
woe  approximately  $24  million,  and  they  were  able  to  make  $8 
million  of  adjustment  in  1960. 

Mr.  PoGARTY.  Are  there  any  funds  in  the  1961  budget  to  carry  this 
out? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Does  this  mean  that  the  rest  of  adjustm^its  will 
not  be  carried  out? 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  1961,  it  is  not  proposed  to  make  any  further  steps. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  Why? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear 
^t  instead  of  doing  that  and  instead  of  taking  another  step  in  that 
<lurection,  those  funds  have  been  made  available  for  the  research 
program,  and  that  is  a  part  of  the  $14  milhon  additional  that  would  be 
available  in  1961  as  contrasted  with  1960.  nr^r^n\o 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  in  order  to  show  a  little  more  money  in  research, 
you  have  stopped  these  adjustments? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  We  are  not  making  any  provi- 
sion for  such  adjustment  in  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Was  there  any  other  reason  besides  the  one  you  have 
just  given  for  stopping  these  adjustments? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Did  the  Public  Health  Service  request  fxmds  for  this 
purpose? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  am  sure  that  was  included  in  their  initial 
request;  yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  they  changed  their  minds? 

Secretary  Flemming.  To  my  knowledge,  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  the  answer  is  that  they  did  re(iuest  the  funds 
and  they  would  consider  it  desirable  as  an  administrative  adjustment; 
but  within  the  funds  available  they  would  consider  it  more  desirable 
to  augment  the  research  grant  program. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  history  on  this  is 
perfectly  clear  from  the  table  that  has  been  submitted  to  you,  which 
1  imderstand  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

It  shows  that  our  request  to  the  Budget  Bureau,  amounted  to 
$410  million — and  the  final  budget  allowance  was  $400  million — ^it 
was  for  us  to  determine  how  it  was  going  to  be  apportioned.  It  was 
more  important  to  apportion  the  fund  to  provide  for  research  than 
continue  the  advanced  funding  process  on  the  training  side. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  this  process  is  good? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  think  it  is  a  good  process.  Like  all  other 
budgets,  you  have  to  make  a  choice  from  year  to  year  as  to  what  you 
are  going  to  do  this  year  as  contrasted  with  what  you  did  last  year. 
And  we  simply  made  the  choice  within  the  markup  of  $400  million 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  represent  a  better  expenditure  of  funds  to 
put  it  into  research  than  it  would  be  to  continue  this  process  during 
the  second  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  canv  on  this  adjustment? 

Secretary  Flemming.  If  you  take  another  third  of  the  total  program, 
it  would  cost  approximately  $8  million. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even  though  in  the 
initial  budget  we  had  planned  for  additional  $8  million  for  these 
adjustments,  they  did  not  occur  in  the  same  institutes  in  1961  as  they 
did  in  1960. 

BAYNE-JONES  recommendations  REGARDING  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mentioned  this  $350  miUion  departmental  goal 
for  medical  research.  This  was  the  figure  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Bayne-Jones  report? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right,  except  they  proposed  it  for 
1970. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  was  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  this  report? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  was  presented  to  Secretary  Folsom  ]ust 
about  a  month  before  he  left  office,  which  would  have  meant  about 
July  of  1958. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  A  Uttle  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  that  year  and  a  half,  there  has  been  a  5-year 
adjustment,  from  1970  to  1965. 

{secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Would  you  anticipate  what  might  be  the  adjustment 
at  the  end  of  the  next  year  and  a  naif? 

Secretary  Flemming.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  this  is  looked  upon  by  you  as  a  planning  target  to 
shoot  at? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct.  It  seems  to  me  that  was  the 
value  of  the  Bayne-Jones  report.  First,  they  gave  us  an  overall 
total,  which  certainly  is  a  good  one,  as  long  as  we  ate  this  far  away 
from  it,  as  we  are  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  you  apparentlv  thought  they  were  conservative. 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  terms  of  the  year? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes;  I  have  certainly  concluded  that. 

Let  me  say  I  thought  their  overall  total  made  good  sense.  I 
thought  their  50-50  distribution  made  good  sense.  &  you  know,  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  examining  that  with  the  NIH  people  last 
year.  They  conducted  some  additional  studies  which  in  turn  were 
based  on  it. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies,  they  conducted,  and  the  presentations 
they  made  to  us,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  did  make  good  sense  to  pull  it 
down  to  the  area  of  1956-67,  and  we  finally  hit  on  1965. 

I  think  if  we  can  bring  everyone  concerned  to  the  place  where  they 
make  the  kind  of  contributions  it  is  necessary  to  make,  to  get  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  by  1965  we  would  be  doing  a 
good  job  for  medical  research. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Since  reducing  that  target  date  from  1970  to  1965 
wh«i  the  report  was  only  a  year  old,  it  would  be  logical  for  me  or 
someone  else  to  say  now  that  maybe  we  should  be  hitting  it  by  1962 
or  1963. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  am  sure  that  can  be  argued,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  just  feel  that  1965  is  a  reasonable  target  date  and  one  which  is 
attainable  on  the  part  of  both  the  FederalGovemment  and  State  and 
local  governments  and  private  groups. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  this  isn't  a  firm  figure,  the  year  1965,  perhaps 
it  should  be  1962  or  1963? 

Secretary  Flemming.  This  represents  our  best  judgment  as  a 
Msonable  target  date,  and  the  judgment  reflected  in  the  budget 
presentation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Of  coiurse,  it  is  possible  that  Congress  might  think 
differently. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  the  executive 
branch  proposes  and  Congress  disposes  from  time  to  time,  and  then 
it  comes  back  to  the  President  for  his  participation. 

This  does  represent  the  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
branch,  a  judgment  which  is  reflected  in  the  budget  presentation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  the  Bayne-Jones 
leport  is  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  went.  I  think  it  may  be  a  little 
out  of  date  at  this  point,  even  though  it  is  only  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  updated  it  a  little. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  cut  it  down  5  years.  I  think  that  is  going  in 
the  right  direction,  I  i^ee  with  that.  I  wouldn't  agree  that  it  goes 
w  enough,  however.  r~>         i 
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You  are  saying:  well,  we  will  only  request  $14  million  additional 
every  year  until  we  reach  this  target  in  1965.  It  doesn't  seem  to  me 
that  $14  million  figure  is  very  realistic  when  you  are  already  short 
Z7}i  million  in  research  grants,  not  including  tne  incfease  in  applica- 
tions next  year,  and  we  don't  know  how  many  millions  in  training 
grants. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  are  short  the  $37  million  if  you  assume 
the  Federal  Government  should  assiune  the  responsibility  for  financing 
all  of  those  applications. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  am  assmning  that  past  experience  wiH  show  that 
this  $37 ){  million  is  a  very  conservative  figure,  and  that  there  will  be 
many  more  applications  that  will  be  approved. 

Secretary  Flemming.  If  we  are  going  to  achieve  this  50-50  distri- 
bution, the  time  has  probably  come  mien  the  Federal  (xovemment 
should  say  we  are  not  going  to  finance  all  approvable  projects  but 
we  are  going  to  finance  up  to  a  given  amoimt,  but  if  additional 
projects  are  going  to  be  financed  the  money  has  to  come  from  some 
other  source.    I  think  possibly  that  is  the  difference  between  us  on  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  your  position? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  appreciate  your  position.  I  just  happen  to  think 
many  more  applications  are  coming  in  for  really  good  research  projects 
and  that  the  $350  million  figure  might  be  all  nght  next  year,  but  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  stretching  it  out  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  am  just  convinced  that  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  program 
such  as  this.    I  am  convinced  they  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

UNFINANCED   RESEARCH  APPLICATIONS,   1960 

What  is  the  amount  of  the  unfinanced  research  applications  for  the 
current  year,  that  is,  those  which  have  been  screened  and  approved? 

Secretary  Flemming.  You  recall  I  gave  you  a  total  of  $3,992,000. 
Among  the  largest  amounts  involved  was  one  for  general  research 
and  services,  $1,700,000;  mental  health,  $1,251,000;  neart,  $632,000. 
Allergy  is  $198,000. 

mental  health 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  was  mental  health? 

Secretary  Flemming.  A  million  two  five  one. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Next  year  you  are  not  going  to  ask  tot  as  much  as 
we  had  for  1960  for  mental  health. 

Mr.  Kellt.  $3,850,000  in  mental  health  relates  to  the  problem  that 
we  were  discussing  with  respect  to  advanced  financing  of  training. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  do  you  explain  this,  minus  $527,0007 

Mr.  Kellt.  There  is  a  decrease  in  mental  health  in  connection  with 
the  training  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  No  matter  how  you  loo£  at  it,  mental  health  is  going 
to  get  less  money. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  decrease  is  in  the  training  area  it  does  not  decrease 
the  program  inasmuch  as  these  funds  were  for  advanced  financing  of 
training.     It  does  not  result  in  a  substantive  decrease.    Research 

E rejects  for  mental  health  in  1960  is  $23,482,000;  and  in  the,  1961 
udget  it  provides  for  $26,690,000. 
Mr.  FoGABTY.  What  about  research  fellowships  and  training? 
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Mr.  Kellt.  Reaearch  fellowships  remains  the  same  at  $1,996,000, 
and  training,  the  1960  amount  is  $26,206,000,  and  in  1961  it  is  $22,356,- 
000,  a  difference  of  $3,850,000  that  was  itfled  to  adjust  the  dates  on 
which  training  programs  commenced. 

Secretary  FLemmino.  The  largest  expenditure  we  made  for  that 
purpose  was  made  in  the  mental  health  area. 

LIMITATION    ON  INDIRECT   COST   OP   RESEARCH   GRANTS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Now,  your  proposal  this  year  is  to  remove  the  16 
percent  limitation  on  indirect  cost  of  research  grants.  If  this  limita- 
tion is  removed,  what  percentage  will  you  then  be  paying  for  such 
indirect  cost? 

Secretary  Flbmming.  If  the  Congress  should  remove  that  language, 
we  would  propose  to  take  the  Budget  Bureau  directive  and  compensate 
them  for  the  actual  cost,  whether  they  are  10,  15,  or  25  percent, 
whatever  the  case  might  be  in  a  given  institution.  I  don't  like  these 
percentage  figures. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  the  average  will  be? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Approximately  25  percent. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  would  start  on  January  1. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  is  in  this  1961  budget  for  increased 
indirect  cost? 

Secretary  Flemming.  $250,000. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  this  $250,000  a  part  of  the  $14  million  increase  you 
say  is  in  the  budget  for  research? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  $14,108  million,  and  of  that  $250,000  is 
increased  overhead. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  $250,000  would  cover  only  part  of  the  increased 
cost? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  would  make  it  eflfective  January  1. 

TOTAL  COST 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  would  the  increase  be  if  this  average  of 
25  percent  were  paid  all  NIH  research  grants? 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  $18  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  would  the  increased  indirect  cost  affect  your 
$14  million  fjgure  per  year  increase  in  research? 

Secretary  Flemming.  For  the  first  year,  we  estimate  the  $250,000 
cost  would  be  included  in  our  $14,108,000.  Beginning  with  the  first 
fuD  year  it  would,  as  Mr.  Kelly  indicates,  involve  $18  million  approxi- 
mately. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  we  did  that  this  year,  just  the  increase  for  indirect 
costs  would  be  $4  miUion  more  than  your  $14  million  increase  for 
research,  wouldn't  it? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel  it  is  just  administra- 
tively impossible  to,  assuming  the  Confess  should  act  favorably  on 
it— we  feel  it  is  administratively  impossible  to  make  it  operative  this 
year,  and  we  could  not  make  it  operative  until  the  grants  come  up  in 
the  November  Council  meetings,  and  those  grants  would  be  approved 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

In  other  words,  there  would  have  to  be  a  phasing  period  here. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  are  you  going  to  discriminate  between  projects 
as  to  which  you  will  allow  for,  and  which  you  won't? 
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Secretary  Flemming.  We  will  take  the  projects  that  are  approved 
on  and  after  January  1. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  All  projects? 

Secretary  Fleming.  That  is  right,  all  projects  on  or  after  January 
1.  Those  would  be  the  projects  that  are  handled  by  the  NoviMnber 
Coimcil  meetings. 

The  projects  that  are  handled  by  the  June  Council  meetings,  it 
wouldn't  be  feasible  to  apply  this  Budget  Bureau  circular  and  get  all 
the  information  you  have  to  get  under  the  Budget  Bureau  circular 
and  maKe  it  applicable  at  that  time. 

We  could  make  it  applicable  with  the  grants  approved  at  the 
November  meetings  and  which  become  eflfective  after  January  1. 

Mr.  Miles.  Is  it  November  or  February? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Februarv. 

Mr.  Miles.  The  reason  why  the  figure  is  so  low  is  that  most  of  the 
projects  are  approved  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  this  only 
applies  to  a  small  residual  number  of  projects  that  would  be  approved 
after  January  1,  1961. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  am  wondering  if  I  could  say  this  about  this 
issue?  I  understand  that  part  of  the  resistance  to  the  idea  of  re- 
moving  this  15-percent  limitation  grows  out  of  a  feeling  that,  after  all,. 
there  should  be  some  participation  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  in 
the  program,  and  I  can  understand  that  pomt  of  view. 

After  all,  I  have  been  talking  about  matching  here  earlier  in  our 
discussion.  Assuming  that  the  Congress  wants  to  hold  on  to  that 
principle,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  provide  that 
the  overhead  is  to  be  determined  in  each  case  in  accordance  with  this 
Budget  Bureau  circular,  and,  then,  having  determined  the  overhead, 
determine  what  percentage  of  participation  of  the  total  cost,  including 
that  overhead  cost,  there  should  be  on  the  part  of  the  institutions, 
because  the  present  method  is  not  an  equitable  way  of  distributing 
between  the  colleges  and  imiversities,  because  the  overhead  varies  so 
much. 

There  are  some  colleges  and  universities  that  might  be  ahead  of 
the  game  at  15  percent.  Then  we  know  there  are  others  considerably 
behind  on  the  basis  of  15  percent. 

I  could  understand  it  ii  the  Congress  felt  there  ought  to  be  some 
percentage  of  participation  in  the  total  cost  on  the  part  of  the  institu- 
tions. But  if  the  Congress  does  feel  that,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  better  to  get  the  overhead  cost  in  each  case  and  then  having  deter- 
mined that,  the  Federal  Government  would  only  take  so  much  of  it. 

PERCENTAGE    OF   FEDERAL   PARTICIPATION   IN   OVERHEAD    COSTS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  about  the  philosophy  of  50-50  matching  you 
have  been  discussing,  shouldn't  we  apply  that  to  overhead  cost? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  don't  think  I  would  go  that  far  in  this 
particular  instance. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  wouldn't? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  think  the  50  percent  would  be  a  little  bit 
high  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  overhead  cost  is  being  incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  program  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  direct  interest. 
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Just  to  clarify  it  as  far  as  the  record  is  concerned,  the  participation, 
whatever  figure  that  was  agreed  upon,  I  think  should  be  in  the  total 
cost,  including  the  overhead. 

But  my  point  is  that  whatever  arrangement  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  work  out,  it  should  be  an  arrangement  that  operates 
equitably  across  the  board,  and  that  there  should  be  actual  deter- 
mination of  the  cost  and  then  we  proceed  from  there. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  of  an  office  would  you  have  to  have  to 
perform  that  kind  of  an  operation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  current  concept  is  that  if  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  were  not  imder  the  restriction  of  15  percent  that  the  audit 
would  be  made  for  the  whole  Federal  Government  as  it  relates  to 
indirect  cost  by  one  Government  agency. 

Each  Government  agency  can't  determine  indirect  cost  of  each 
university  or  there  would  be  an  excess  nmnber  of  people  going  into 
each  institution. 

The  Military  Establishment  now  does  apply  the  Budget  Bureau 
circular  in  the  majority  of  the  institutions  in  which  we  operate. 
ThCT"  have  divided  the  job. 

Tlie  Air  Force  has  responsibUity  for  certain  institutions,  and  the 
Navy  for  certain  institutions,  and  the  Army  for  certain  institutions. 

The  discussions  led  to  the  concept  that  either  they  would  do  it  for 
the  whole  Federal  Government  or  they  would  be  merged  with  whom- 
ever did  it  for  the  whole  Federal  Government — so  mat  one  person 
would  be  measuring  indirect  cost  at  each  institution. 

BAYNE-JONES   RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR    MORE    MEDICAL   SCHOOLS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Mr.  Secretary,  what  happened  to  the  Bayne-Jones 
report's  recommendation  for  more  medical  schools  being  built  in  our 
country? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course,  that  phase  of  the  report  was 
looked  at  by  the  Bane  Committee  as  contrasted  to  the  Bayne-Jones 
Committee.  They,  of  course,  feel  that  some  steps  should  be  taken  in 
the  direction  of  providing  additional  facilities. 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  considering  that  recommendation 
within  the  executive  branch  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  legisla-^ 
tive  recommendations  will  be  made  at  this  session. 

I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  indicate  what  the  outcome  of  those 
considerations  may  be. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  su^estions  were  quite  significant,  weren't  they? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  Both  reports  came  out  about 
the  same  time.  I  don't  think  the  Bane  Committee  took  issue  with 
that  particular  figure. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  many  of  their  recommendations  were  very 
similar  to  the  Bayne-Jones  report,  as  I  remember  reading  it. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  other  action  has  been  taken  or  contemplated 
that  bears  on  any  of  the  recommendations  of  these  two  consultant 
groups? 

institutional  grants 

Secretary  Flemming.  The  Bajrne-Jones  Committee,  you  will  recall, 
made  some  recommendations  which  had  in  view  the  possibility  of  tho 
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GoYernment  making  institutional  grants  in  the  medical  research  field, 
and  we  have  had  a  proposal  pending  before  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  implement  that. 

It  is  mv  understanding  that  the  proposal  has  been  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  will  be  coming  to  the  Congress  withm  the 
next  few  days. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  will  be  in  the  form  of  legislation? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  will  be  in  the  form  of  legislation;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  As  you  may 

Secretary  Flemming.  Under  the  approach  of  the  Bayne-Jones 
Committee,  a  percentage  of  the  research  grants  going  to  institutions 
for  medical  research  may  be  set  aside.  The  feeling  was  that  if  the 
institution  could  count  on  an  approximate  figiu*e  for  that  piu*pose  that 
would  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  comd  arrive  at  nrmei*  under- 
standings with  people  engaged  in  medical  research  in  their  institutions. 

For  example,  apparently  the  practice  of  the  medical  schools  has  not 
been  to  grant  tenure  to  people  who  were  engaged  in  medical  research 
and  whose  funds  were  coming  from  NIH  grants,  the  theory  being  that 
the  institution  didn't  know  how  long  they  were  going  to  continue  to 
get  that  money,  and  therefore  they  didn't  want  to  enter  into  indefinite 
tenure  arrangements  with  the  member  of  the  faculty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  could,  couldn't  they,  and  be  pretty  safe? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  one  who  has  had  some  experience  with 
tenure  questions,  that  was  the  observation  that  I  made,  I  felt  probably 
at  times  we  granted  tenure  with  even  less  assurance  of  where  the  money 
was  coining  from. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  apparently  a  fact  of  life,  that  the  medical  school 
have  uniformly  followed  this  policy.  This  does  create  a  personnel 
problem. 

Now,  I  think  that  within  limits,  the  faculty  of  a  medical  schools 
could  do  a  good  job  of  allocating  funds  for  medical  research  purposes. 
The  project  would  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  the  appUcant's  peers  within 
his  own  institution,  as  contrasted  with  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  went  into  this  recommendation  very  carefully  myself.  I  became 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  good  one.  As  you  know.  Dr. 
Shannon  and  Dr.  Van  Slyke  have  been  very  interested  in  seeing  it 
implemented.     We  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  think  I  remember  Dr.  Van  Slyke  saying  several 
times  he  thought  we  should  be  making  grants  for  the  construction  of 
research  facihties  without  any  matching.  You  didn't  take  his  advice 
on  that? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  don't  recall  getting  any  direct  advice  on 
that  line.     On  that  particular  point,  I  would  have  to  differ  with  him. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  On  this  other  one  you  happen  to  agree. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  the  position  the  administrator  is 
always  in.  He  listens  to  advice  and  some  he  takes  and  some  he  doesn't 
feel  he  should  take. 
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PERCENTAGE    OF    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT   PARTICIPATION    IN    MEDICAL 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Laird.  The  Secretary  has  tried  to  convince  me  that  we  should 
put  these  overhead  costs  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  corrected  the  record  on  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  Laird.  Your  comments  today  have  certainly  made  me  feel 
that  perhaps  this  whole  area  should  be  reevaluated,  and  perhaps  it 
should  be  put  on  a  50-50  basis,  particularly  the  overhead.  I  will 
have  to  study  this  suggestion. 

Secretary  Flemming.  May  I  keep  the  record  perfectly  straight? 
In  Uie  first  place,  I  have  not  suggested  participation  on  the  part  of 
the  institutions  in  the  medical  research  program.  If  I  were  to  suggest 
sach  participation,  I  certainly  have  not  suggested  any  percentage 
figure  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  third  place,  may  I  point  out  that  this  discussion  started 
because  I  had  been  informed  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Congress 
was  reluctant  to  take  off  the  15-percent  limitation  was  that  they  felt 
diat  there  should  be  some  participation  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
in  the  program. 

I  suggested  that  if  the  Congress  felt  that  this  was  going  to  be  the 
case,  then  it  seemed  to  me  the  fair  thing  to  do  would  be  to  identify 
the  actual  overhead  cost,  and  then  having  identified  the  actual 
overhead  cost,  decide  on  the  percentage  of  participation  on  the  part 
of  the  institution  in  the  total  research  program.  I  have  not  been 
advocating  anything. 

Mr.  Laird.  You  quoted  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  saying  it  shouldn't 
go  over  50-50. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Wait  a  minute.  What  I  was  talking  about 
there  was  the  total  national  bill  of  a  billion  dollars.  I  was  contending 
that  the  Federal  Government  share  should  be  50  percent,  and  that 
the  other  50  percent  in  the  field  of  medical  research  should  come  from 
other  sources. 

I  appreciate  your  observations  because  I  hope  it  has  given  me  the 
opportunity  of  setting  the  record  straight  as  to  just  what  I  did  say 
on  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  still  say  you  made  a  very  good  case  for  a  matching 
program. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  have  tried  to  make  a  case  if  we  are  going 
to  put  a  billion  dollars  in  research  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
put  up  a  half  billion  and  the  other  half  billion  to  come  from  State  and 
u>cal  governments  and  private  individuals.     That  I  believe  in. 

I  have  not  advocated  a  formal  matching  requirement  in  order  to 
achieve  that  objective.  I  reco^ize  that  is  one  way  you  can  proceed 
in  order  to  achieve  that  objective.  I  don't  think  that  is  necessary. 
I  think  we  can  achieve  the  objective  by  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assume  its  share  of  the  responsibility  and  then  urge  the  others 
to  assmne  their  share. 
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AID   TO    MEDICAL   SCHOOLS 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  Mr.  Secretary,  a  few  years  ago  the  late  Senator  Taft 
sponsored  an  aid  to  medical  schools  bill.  Do  you  remember  the  basic 
concept  of  that  bill? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  do  not  recall  that;  no.  I  was  not  in  the 
Department  at  that  time.     I  don't  have  it  in  mind. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  You  don't  remember  whether  you  were  for  or 
against  it  at  the  time? 

Secretary  Flemming.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  that  time,  that  is  quite 
a  few  years  ago  now,  there  have  been  many  studies  made  about  the 
needs  of  the  medical  schools.  They  all  show  a  real  need.  We  have 
10  or  11  people  every  year  coming  before  this  committee  and  saying 
that  this  school  and  that  school  is  going  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  in  the  red  each  year. 

What  do  you  think  about  the  condition  of  the  medical  schools  at 
this  time?     Do  you  think  they  should  be  given  some  help? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I  indicated,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  within 
the  executive  branch,  getting  a  consideration  of  that  issue  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  should  make  a  recommendation  for  assistance. 
I  am  sorry  I  am  not  in  position  to  indicate  the  outcome  of  those  dis- 
cussions at  the  present  time,  because  I  have  not  brought  them  to  a 
conclusion  yet.     I  hope  to  do  that  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  There  have  been  many,  many  surveys  made.  They 
all  seem  to  come  up  with  the  same  answer. 

Secretarv  Flemming.  We  are  not  making  another  mxtvey.  I  am 
trying  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  head  and  determine  what  kind  of  a 
recommendation  the  executive  branch  desires  to  make  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Bayne-Jones  report  and  the 
Bane  report  that  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  growing  population 
that  there  is  a  need  of  20  or  24  new  medical  schools? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  certainly  do  not  have  any  figure  to  set  over 
against  that  figure.  Here  are  two  groups  that  have  made  a  carefud 
study  of  the  matter  and  have  come  up  with  that  as  an  approximate 
figure.  Here,  again,  there  are  different  approaches  to  this,  as  yoo 
know. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  instead  of  bringing  that  many  new 
schools  into  existence  we  ought  to  expand  the  existing  schools  to  close 
the  gap  partially. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  gone  into  it  carefully  enough  to 
choose  as  between  those  points  of  view. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  think  about  the  bill  I  introduced  on 
aid  to  medical  schools,  for  expansion  of  existing  schools  and  building 
of  new  ones? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I  explained  earUer,  I  am  not  yet  in  posi- 
tion to  comment  on  it,  to  comment  on  the  basic  issue  which  would 
include  your  bill.     I  certainly  hope  to  have  one  developed  very  shordy. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  bill  has  been  in  for  quite  a  while. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  right.  For  a  while  the  discussion 
in  the  executive  branch  was  suspended,  awaiting  the  Bane  report. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  When  was  the  Bane  report  issued? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  was  in  the  fall,  last  fall,  either  September 
or  October  of  1959. 
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Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  I  asked  if  there  was  going  to  be  another 
commission  set  up  to  review  the  findings  of  the  Bane  report.  You 
don't  anticipate  any  further  studies  or  surveys? 

Secretary  Flemming.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Maybe  I  am  a  Uttle  impatient,  Mr.  Secretary,  but 
it  seems  to  me  we  are  just  making  study  after  study  and  gettmg  no 
actioQ. 

I  think  the  last  I  heard  it  takes  about  10  years  from  the  time  you 
start  a  program  like  this  before  the  first  class  is  graduated.  Is  that 
a  fair  estimate  of  time? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  would  think  that  would  be  fair.  There  is  a 
new  medical  school  down  at  the  University  of  Florida  that  is  about  to 
graduate  its  first  class.  I  forget  when  they  started  their  planning 
process  on  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  the  Bane  report  say^  that.  I  remember 
reading  that  10-year  estimate  somewhere.  So  that  means  if  we  took 
action  in  this  session  of  Congress  we  couldn't  expect  results  until 
1970. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course  you  wouldn't  have  to  wait  that 
long  for  the  expanding  of  existing  schools. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  right. 

SHORTAGE  OF  PERSONS  TRAINING  FOR  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Mr.  Laird.  Why  aren't  the  present  schools  filled  up? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  a  valid  comment  as  far  as  some  of  the 
medical  scnools  are  concerned.     Some  of  them  are  not  full. 

Part  of  our  problem,  as  I  am  sure  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  appreciate,  is  to  get  an  additional  number  of  persons 
mo\ring  in  the  direction  of  training  for  the  medical  profession. 

I  don't  know  what  has  slowed  down  the  process  of  highly  competent 
persons  moving  in  this  direction,  but  something  has,  and  some  of  the 
more  recent  studies  of  course  indicate  that  the  quality  of  the  medical 
school  student,  even  those  that  are  admitted,  is  not  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  certainly  as  far  as  some  institutions  are  concerned. 

But  the  fact  that  the  existing  ones  are  not  always  full  doesn't  mini- 
mize the  overall  problem  that  confronts  us  over  the  period  of  the  next 
10  to  20  years. 

AVERAGE   COST   OF  ATTENDING   MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  PoGARTY.  What  is  the  average  cost  of  going  to  a  medical 
school  away  from  home? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  don't  have  that  figure  offhand.  I  think 
that  is  in  the  Bane  report.     I  don't  recall  it.     I  will  supply  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  have  $4,000  a  year  in  my  mind.  Is  that  about 
right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  recall  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  Miles.  Are  you  talking  about  the  cost  to  the  student  or  the 
total  cost  to  the  institution? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  To  the  student. 

Mr.  Miles.  Some  of  them  run  that  high. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  just  had  a  piece  in  our  local  paper  that  it  cost 
an  average  of  $4,000  a  year  to  go  to  Harvard.  I  don't  know  what  that 
entails.    That  is  only  45  miles  from  Rhode  Island.  ^  , 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  Bane  report  does  point  up  figures  on  it.  It  does 
draw  a  distinction  between  public  institutions  in  the  State  where  the 
student  is  a  resident  and  private  schools. 

I  thought  on  the  average  you  were  high.  But  for  certain  private 
institutions,  I  don't  think  you  are. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  can  a  man  earning  an  average  salary  send  his 
children  to  medical  schools  that  cost  three  or  four  thousand  dollars? 

SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAM   TO   AID    MEDICAL   STUDENTS 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  some  assist- 
ance is  provided  in  the  way  of  scholarships  or  direct  student  aid  and 
in  the  way  of  opportunities  for  emplojonent  which  are  relevant  to  the 
training  that  the  person  is  receiving,  and  then  of  com^e  now  through 
the  stepped-up  loan  programs. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  According  to  this  Bane  report,  which  has  just  been 
handed  to  me,  the  average  for  unmarried  students  would  be  $2,386, 
and  for  married,  $3,271. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  unless  most  of  them  were  married  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  make  it.  Their  wives  are  working  and  helping 
put  them  through  school. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Certainly  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  are 
married. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  scholarship  program  to 
aid  medical  students? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  also  is  one  of  the  recommendations  that 
we  have  under  consideration.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  comment  on 
that  now.  I  think  it  has  to  be  looked  at  in  relation  to  the  total  scholar- 
ship problem.  Of  course,  as  you  know,  Congress  substituted  the  loan 
provisions  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for  a  scholarship 
program. 

We  have  felt  that  we  wanted  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  loan 
program  a  little  bit  more  than  we  have  had  the  opportimity  of  doing 
up  to  now  before  deciding  what  kind  of  a  policy  to  recommend  on 
scholarships.    But  nevertheless,  we  are  considering  this  one  by  itself. 

shortage  of  doctors 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Are  you  alarmed  about  the  shortage  of  doctors  dis- 
cussed in  these  reports? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  think  the  Bane  report  put  its  finger  on  a 
very  real  national  problem.  1  do  think  that  we  have  got  the  obli^- 
tion  of  developing  an  action  program  designed  to  take  care  of  ftie 
problem.  Having  said  that,  I  am  not  yet  crossing  the  bridge  as  to 
what  should  be  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  dealing  with  it. 

This  is  the  thing  I  am  trying  to  get  hammered  out  within  the  execu- 
tive branch  now.  But  I  certainly  would  not  attempt  to  discount  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  8s  identified  by  the  Bane  report. 

alien  doctors  practicing  in  the  UNrTED  states 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  increasing  numbers  of  alien  doctors 
who  are  practicing  in  this  country?  Does  that  create  a  problem  of 
any  kind? 
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Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  the  one  aspect  of  the  problem  that  is 
called  to  my  attention  from  time  to  time  is  the  fact  that  these  people 
come  over  here  to  be  trained  with  the  idea  they  will  go  back  and  serve 
in  their  own  countries,-  and  then  when  they  get  here  and  the  medical 
centers  or  hospitals  feel  they  want  to  keep  them  and  they  ask  the 
Gov^mnent  to  have  exception  made  to  permit  them  to  stay  here. 

As  you  know,  under  one  provision  of  the  law  we  have  a  right  to 
recommend  to  the  State  Department  that  exception  be  granted. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  have  not  done  that  very  often? 

Secretary  Flemming.  No.  We  have  interpreted  that  provision  of 
the  law  very  strictly,  feelmg  the  object  of  bringing  them  to  this  coun- 
try was  to  ultimately  make  available  trained  personnel  in  their  own 
oauntry,  and  it  wasn't  quite  fair  in  effect  to  make  it  possible  to  stay  in 
this  country. 

I  would  say  that  we  have  not  granted  more  than  30  exceptions  under 
that  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  There  was  an  article  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
January  5,  on  "The  doctor  crisis — ^8,400  aliens  help  bridge  shortage." 

Searetary  Flemming.  They  are  making  a  very  real  fontribution. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  It  says  we  have  8;400  physicians  from  91  countries 
serving  in  846  U.S.  hospitals.  In  1951,  only  2,100  ahens  were  serving 
as  interns  and  residents. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

Comments  of  the  recent  Report  of  the  U.S.  Surgeon  General  on  medical  educa- 
tion: "These  figures  raise  the  question  of  whether  this  country  with  its  wealth 
ahoiild  be  dependent  on  other  nations  for  a  net  inflow  of  physicians  to  serve  our 
people  when  there  are  so  many  urgent  needs  for  medical  services  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  no  other  field  of  education  is  there  a  situation  in  which  the  U.S. 
draws  to  the  same  extent  on  persons  educated  in  other  nations  to  maintain  its 
hi^  level  of  services.  Medical  education  simply  is  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
Nation's  health  needs." 

Would  you  agree  to  that  statement? 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  sound  observation. 
Mr.  FoGARTY.  Then  they  go  on  to  quote  from  the  Bane  report  about 
which  we  have  been  talking. 

The  report  recommends  that  the  Nation  launch  a  billion-dollar  program  to  ez«> 
pand  the  existing  medical  schools  and  construct  two  dozen  new  ones. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  about  the  same  as  the  Ba3rne-Jone6 
recommendation. 
Mr.  FoGARTY  (reading)  ; 

Seventeen  percent  of  physicians  received  their  medical  education  in  countries 
other  than  the  United  States. 

Why  would  that  percentage  be  so  high? 

Seo-etary  Flemming.  That  said  17  percent  received  their  educa- 
tion  

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Seventeen  percent  of  the  physicians  who  entered 
practice  last  year  received  their  medical  education  in  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

Secretaiy  Flemming.  I  imagine  most  of  them  were  not  U.S. 
citizens.  They  were  undoubtedly  residents  or  citizens  of  other 
countries  who  received  their  medical  education  there  and  have  come 
oyer  here  to  practice. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  No;  I  don't  think  so.    It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  report  of  the  Surgeon  General  shows  that  the  number  of  foreign  graduates 
admitted  to  practice  in  this  country  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years. 

In  1950,  only  458  were  licensed  to  practice  medicine  here.  In  8  years  the 
number  has  just  about  tripled.  In  New  York,  typical  of  other  large  cities,  foreign 
students  comprise  half  the  interns  and  residents.  The  national  average  is  33 
percent. 

Secretaxy  Flemming.  That  is  on  the  interns? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Of  course,  cjuite  a  number  of  the  int-ems  and 
residents  are  people  who  are  in  this  country  for  training  and  who 
will  go  back  to  their  own  countries.  They  won't  become  available  to 
us  as  part  of  oiu:  supply  of  medical  personnel. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  makes  the  situation  a  little  worse  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  Maybe  I  am  a  little  impatient.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  have  a  little  action  on  this  problem. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  develop  an  action 
program  for  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  really  think  you  can  come  up  with  something 
that  will  be  worthwhile  and  Congress  will  enact? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  as  soon  not 
attempt  to  prophesy  on  either  count.     I  will  just  do  my  best. 

REDUCTION   OF   BUDGET   REQUEST   FOR    RESEARCH    FACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty,  What  is  the  real  reason  for  cutting  your  appropria- 
tion request  for  research  facilities  by  $5  million? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  I  indicated  a  little  earlier  this  afternoon, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  hope  that  we  can  bring  before  the  Congress 
during  this  session  another  proposal  for  grants  for  medical  teaching 
facilities.  That  proposal  has  been  made  a  number  of  times  to  the 
Congress,  and  so  far  has  not  been  accepted. 

If  the  proposal  is  made  and  if  it  shoiild  be  accepted,  we  would  then 
have  to  request  a  supplemental  or  amendment  to  the  budget  designed 
to  implement,  and  it  is  our  hope — I  mean  if  that  should  take  place,  it 
would  mean  that  in  all  probability  the  total  amount  available  for 
grants  for  both  research  and  training  facilities  would  be  in  excess  of 
•the  presently  authorized  figure  of  $30  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  This  committee  might  spare  you  that  work  of  re- 
questing a  supplemental  and  authorize  the  full  amount. 

Secretary  Flemming.  You  could  authorize   the  full  amount,  of 
course,  on  the  research,  but  as  I  understand  it  there  isn't  any  author- 
ity at  the  present  time  for  funds  for  the  training  facilities. 
*Mr.  Fogarty.  I  was  talking  about  the  research  facilities. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  the  reason  for  it. 

children's  bureau 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  the  Children's  Bureau  you  are  showing  a  small 
increase. 

Secretary  Flemming.  An  increase  of  a  little  better  than  $2  million. 
That  is  for  the  grants. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Two  years  ago,  Congress  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion for  these  grants-in-aid  programs  because  it  was  convinced  of  the 
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need,  and  then  last  year  you  didn't  request  any  additional  funds  to 
cuTY  out  that  increased  authorization. 

This  committee  increased  those  appropriations  a  little. 

Now,  I  am  told  that  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  says 
jost  about  what  the  committee  said  last  year — that  much  more  is 
needed  in  the  grant  program  and  the  staff  in  the  Children's  Bureau 
needs  to  be  strengthened  to  do  a  better  job. 

Yet,  in  your  budget  you  are  submitting  to  us,  you  are  only  recom- 
nieadiDg  an  increase  of  $74,000  in  salaries  and  expenses,  and  as  I  read 
it,  about  $d66,000  apiece  for  the  three  grants  programs.  Is  that 
right? 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  correct.  For  the  grants  to  the 
States  for  maternal  and  child,  and  health  and  welfare,  we  are  recom- 
mending $48,500,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $2  miUion  over  the 
amount  appropriated  in  1960. 

As  you  indicate,  the  Congress  increased  the  authorization  from 
146,500,000  to  $58,500,000. 

What  we  have  projected  here  is  a  6-year  plan  for  reaching  that 
authorization  ceiling  which  is  the  approximate  amount  of  time  it 
took  to  reach  the  authorization  ceiling  the  last  time  the  Congress 
increased  that  ceiling;  that  is,  when  they  increased  it  up  to  $46.5 
million. 

I  think  the  ceiling  prior  to  that,  if  I  recall  correctly,  was  around 
$30  million;  at  least,  that  was  the  ceiling  in  1954.  So  what  we  have 
here  is  a  situation  where  the  funds  for  that  purpose  have  been  in- 
creased from  $30  million  in  1954  to  $48.5  million,  now,  if  this  amount 
is  approved,  in  1961. 

iu3  f ar  as  the  salaries  and  expense  item  is  concerned,  the  proposed 
figure  is  $2,374,000,  as  you  indicate,  over  the  current  figure  of 
S2,30O,OOO.  So  that  would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  staff 
from  254  to  262. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  that  is  good  reasoning  on  your  part 
to  stretch  this  out  over  a  6-vear  period  because  the  previous  six 
sessions  of  Congress  took  that  long  to  get  the  appropriation  up  to  the 
previous  authorization? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Well,  we  simply  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
is  what  had  happened,  and  in  view  of  the  overall  budget  policy  within 
which  we  were  working,  it  seemed  to  us  that  would  represent  ^  sound 
program  for  moving  toward  the  new  ceiling. 

As  you  indicate,  this  represents  a  change  in  policy.  Last  year* 
there  was  no  request  for  an  increase  on  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  gave  you  a  Uttle  hint  by  putting  in  some  last 
year,  that  you  didn't  ask  for. 

Swjretary  Flemming.  You  put  in  some.  "But  this  time  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  also  includes  an  increase  of  $2  million 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  it  is  enough? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Which  as  you  indicate  makes  it  possible  to 
increase  bJI  three  programs  by  about  $666,000. 

Also  I  think  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  grant  program  that 
is  designed  to  stimulate  activity  on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  I  think 
that  it  will  not  serve  that  purpose  if  you  increase  it  sharply. 

If  you  do  have  a  steady  program  for  increase,  you  are  very  apt  to 
stimulate  the  same  type  of  activity  on  the  part  of  the  State  govern- 
ments. 
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I  think  this  has  been  shown  by  the  way  in  which  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  program  has  been  stepped  up,  step  by  step,  each  year^ 
I  feel  that  by  stepping  it  up  at  approximately  $2  million  a  year  we 
should  stimulate  additional  activity  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  indi- 
cate a  willingness  to  match,  and  in  this  way  we  can  move  the  total 
program  forward  effectively. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  may  find  that  you  are  moving  too  slowly  in 
this  area,  too,  before  we  get  through. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  think  we  are  now  moving  at  approximately 
the  rate  that  the  Congress  moved  last  year,  as  I  recall  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  had  hoped  that  you  would  come  in  with  a  good 
budget  request.  We  hoped  you  would  come  in  with  a  budget  reflecting* 
the  views  of  Congress,  but  you  didn't  do  it. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  took  it  to  the  extent  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  may  have  some  reasons  why  it  should  be  four 
this  year. 

Secretary  Flemming.  You  may  have,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  felt  the 
$2  iniUion  figure  represented  a  reasonable  increase.  That  is  why  it 
was  included  in  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  There  is  increased  interest  all  over  the  country  in 
these  programs. 

proposed   LEGISLATION   ON   JUVENILE   DELINQUBNCT 

Secretary  Flemming.  In  the  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  as  you 
probably  noted,  a  bill  has  just  passed  the  Senate  which  would  step  up 
our  activity  in  that  area.  That  bill  is  now  over  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  bill  has  the  backing  of  the  administration.  That  is, 
we  are  not  wedded  to  the  details. 

There  is  a  House  version  of  the  bill  that  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  Senate  version,  not  in  the  total  amount  of  money  involved,  but  in 
the  way  in  which  that  money  would  be  used. 

If  the  Congress  should  complete  action  on  that  bill,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  us  to  ask  for  additional  sums  in  that  particular  area, 
which  we  would  do. 

CONGENITAL  HEART   DISEASE 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  only  increase  you  asked  last  year  for  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  grants  was  $1,500,000  for  children  who  were  acutely 
in  need  of  heart  surgery.  That  appropriation  was  for  fiscal  years 
1959  and  1960. 

This  year,  you  say  the  slight  increases  you  asked  are  to  take  care 
of  the  increased  cost  and-  the  need  for  better  services.  If  you  needed 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  in  each  of  the  2  years  1959  and  1960 
for  congenital  heart  diseases,  what  is  going  to  happen  to  those  children 
next  year? 

Secretary  Flemming.  As  you  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was 
to  deal  with  an  emergency,  a  backlog  of  cases.  I  requested  this  action 
because  of  what  was  presented  to  me  along  that  line  by  the  Children's 
Bureau.  They  have  not  made  a  comparable  presentation  to  me  this 
year  as  to  the  existence  of  emergency  or  backlog. 

However,  to  be  perfectly  fair  to  them,  as  your  figures  indicate^  they 
asked  for  more  for  all  purposes  in  these  areas  than  is  included  m  the 
budget.    They  may  have  had  that  in  mind  in  asking  for  the  additional 
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amoTint  of  money.  But  they  have  not  made  any  presentation  to  me 
of  the  existence  of  the  type  of  emergency  and  backlog  that  made  it 
necessary  for  ns  to  make  this  request  last  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Has  the  backlog  been  taken  care  of? 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  will  have  to  supply  that  information  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  don't  remember  the  figures,  but  I  am  surprised 
that  you  are  not  continuing  that  special  program. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  will  furnish  for  the  record  a  statement  as 
to  just  what  the  current  situation  is. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

CoNGENrTAL  HeaRT   DISEASE 

HistoricaUy,  crippled  children's  funds  under  the  provisions  of  title  V,  part  2, 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  have  been  appropriated  to  assist  the  States  to  extend 
and  improve  their  crippled  children's  programs.  The  supplemental  appropriation 
for  1959  and  1960  was  designed  to  help  States  reduce  the  backlog  of  congenital 
heart  oases  which  was  accumulating.  When  the  President  transmitted  the  request 
for  the  supplemental  appropriation,  his  message  to  Congress  indicated  that  it 
was  expected  that  in  the  future  the  States  would  finance  these  services  within 
their  regular  crippled  children's  programs. 

As  a  general  principle,  it  is  the  position  of  the  Department  that  States  should 
have  the  utmost  latitude  in  the  expenditure  of  crippled  children's  funds  and  that 
consequently  such  funds  should  not  be  earmarked  for  specific  purposes.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  think  it  desirable  or  necessary  on  a  continuing  basis  to  earmark 
funds  for  congenital  heart  disease.  In  addition  to  the  supplemental  appropriation 
of  SI  .5  million  for  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960,  the  States,  of  course,  are  using 
regularly  apportioned  Federal  as  well  as  State  funds  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  event  it  is  found  during  1961  that  there  is  existent  an  emerge  >t  situa- 
tion,  the  problem  would  be  reviewed  again  by  the  Department. 

CRIPPLED    children's   FUNDS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  have  been  hearing  from  several  States  that  their 
crippled  children's  funds  are  running  low,  partly  because  of  mounting 
costs  and  partly  because  the  funds  for  the  care  of  polio  victims  have 
been  discontinued  by  the  National  Foimdation. 

I  was  just  wondering — do  you  think  the  $660,000  would  take  care 
of  those  children  in  the  50  States  that  are  not  being  supported  by  the 
National  Foimdation? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  heard  about  the 
development  to  which  you  refer.  I  would  say  this:  if  such  develop- 
ment has  taken  place,  1  think  it  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  do  I. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  a  case  where  a  private  philanthrophy  has 
been  handling  a  portion  of  the  total  load  that  it  is  apparently  not 
going  to  continue  to  handle. 

I  personally  don't  like  to  see  a  trend  of  that  kind  set  in.  In  terms 
of  the  specific  impact  of  this  decision  on  the  load  in  the  States,  I 
don't  have  that  information  here,  but  again  I  will  be  glad  to  put  in  a 
statement. 

(The  information  suppUed  follows:) 

erfect  op  the  national  foundation  cutback  on  the  crippled  children 's 

Programs 

On  May  1,  1959,  the  National  Foundation  (previously  the  National  Foundation 
for  Infantile  Paralysis)  issued  a  statement  describing  their  new  patient>aid 
program.     Since  the  development  of  a  successful  polio  vaccine  the  inoidence^  of 
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|>olio  has  declined  from  29,000  in  1955  to  8^100  in  1959.  Similarly,  reported  ne# 
eases  with  paralysis  declined  from  13,850  to  5,300  in  the  same  period.  As  a 
result,  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  formulated  a  new  program 
including  arthritis,  birth  defects,  and  polio,  and  became  the  National  Foundation. 

Since  the  new  program  of  the  National  Foundation  is  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ment, its  available  funds  are  less  than  in  previous  years.  The  new  polio  patient- 
aid  program  is  more  limited  in  the  acceptance  of  patients  than  formerly.  Th^ 
result  is  that  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of  cnildren  with  paral3rtic  polio, 
formerly  assumed  by  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis,  has  shifted 
in  part  to  the  State  crippled  children's  agencies. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  at  this  time  the  additional  cost  to  State 
agencies  resulting  from  the  new  policies  of  the  National  Foundation,  the  caseload 
of  paralytic  polio  will  continue  to  be  a  burden  for  some  years  to  come.  Thus, 
while  the  number  of  cases  of  acute  polio  served  by  the  crippled  children's  agencies 
was  88.5  percent  less  in  1958  than  1950,  paralytic  polio  cases  declined  less  than  10 
percent.  In  addition,  the  State  crippled  children's  agencies  will,  of  necessity, 
assume  a  number  of  cases  which  heretofore  would  have  been  handled  by  the 
foundation. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  status  of  the  supplemental  request  for 
the  loan  provisions  of  the  Defense  Education  Act? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  transmitted  it  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  1  followed  that  up  with  a  request  that  it  be  singled  out 
and  transmitted  ahead  of  the  full  supplemental  bill.  As  I  indicated 
this  morning  the  Budget  Bureau  tells  us  that  they  were  advised  that 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  that  is  going  to 
handle  the  supplemental  request  intended  to  handle  them  all  at  the 
same  time  and  report  them  all  out  at  the  same  time.  Consequently 
it  is  being  included  in  the  supplemental  request  that  the  President  is 
making. 

We  understood  that  was  coming  up  today  in  all  probability.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  did. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  do  you  think  such  a  supplemental  bill  mil 
pass  Congress  and  be  signed  by  the  President? 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  were  informed  that  it  would  be  reported 
out  within  the  first  10  days  of  March  and  if  that  is  true,  I  would  think 
that  it  would  be  at  least  the  middle  of  April  before  the  funds  become 
available,  and  when  I  set  that  date  I  recognize  I  am  being  somewhat 
optimistic. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  thought  there  was  a  lot  of  time  wasted  in  getting 
that  supplemental  request  up  here. 

Secretary  Flemming.  We  moved  on  it  just  as  quickly  as  we  could. 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  You  knew  for  3  or  4  months  how  much  was  needed. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  was  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last 
session  of  Congress  that  we  had  the  information.  Speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Department,  we  moved  as  fast  as  we  could.  I 
think  the  Budget  Bureau  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  send 
it  ahead  of  some  of  these  other  requests,  but  they  were  told  it  wasn't 
necessary  or  there  wasn't  any  point  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  I  am  just  sorrv  about  those  that  drop  out  of  college 
because  there  is  no  money  available  xmder  this  loan  provision. 

USE    OF   COLLEGE    FUNDS   UNTIL   FEDERAL   LOANS  ARE   AVAILABLE 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  draw  on  my  experience 
as  a  college  administrator  and  say  that  in  my  judgment  no  cpe  should 
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have  to  drop  out  because  of  the  schedule' that  is  being  follo^pred  as  far 
as  this  bill  is  concerned.    If  it  becomes  dear  to  the  colleges  and  uni- 


Tersities  that  this  request  has  been  made,  and  it  becomes  clear  to  them 
that  the  chances  of  the  request  being  approved  by  the  Congress  are 
good,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  them  drawing  on  their 
own  funds  to  make  whatever  advances  are  necessary  to  make  an 
tiien  replacing  their  funds  with  the  Government  funds  when  they 
become  available. 

Many  of  them  did  that  last  spring  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
can't  continue  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Would  you  advise  a  college  president  today  that 
"Things  look  ^ood  and  if  I  were  you  I  womd  draw  on  other  funds, 
anticipating  this  will  be  available  before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year?'^ 

Secretary  Flemming,  I  would. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  will  transmit  that  to  the  presidents  that  have  been 
in  touch  with  me. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  will  go  on  and  say  that  if  I  were  a  college 
president  at  the  present  time  I  would  make  such  a  recommendation 
to  the  board  of  trustees  on  the  basis  of  the  information  that  is  now 
available. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  doubt • 

Secretary  Flemming.  Could  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman?  As  you 
know,  a  rather  large  percentage  of  this  amount  is  for  commitments  for 
the  next  academic  year,  196(H51  and  will  put  the  colleges  in  a  position 
where  the^  can  make  commitments  to  the  prospective  members  of 
the  incoming  freshman  class. 

REDUCTION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Have  you  any  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress will  go  along  with  this  $2  million  cut  in  vocational  education? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  in  good  position 
to  predict  on  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  that  the  position  that 
the  IVesident  has  taken  in  his  budget  is  a  reasonable  one.  He  is  simply 
recognizing  the  fact  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  there  are  areas 
whicn  can  be  more  profitably  emphasized  today  than  certain  other 
areas.  He  is  recommending  that  the  total  amoimt  be  the  same  as 
this  year.  In  the  terms  of  total  amoimt  of  money  available  for  voca- 
tional education,  there  would  be  no  cut  as  over  against  1960. 

He  is  cutting  it  one  place  and  stepping  it  up  at  another  point,  simply 
to  reflect  a  judgment  that  the  time  has  come  to  shift  the  emphasis 
somewhat  in  the  field  of  vocational  education. 

reasoning  behind  budget  reductions 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I  guess  I  am  getting  a  little  dense.  I  can't  follow  you 
on  all  these  explanations  that  you  make.  A  while  a^  you  disagreed 
on  Mr.  I^htl's  bill  to  make  outright  grants  and  ^ou  have  been  saying 
on  these  programs  there  should  be  50-60  matching.  Then  when  the 
suggestion  was  made  on  overhead  that  might  be  a  good  way  of  work- 
ingit  out^  50-50,  you  couldn't  agree  to  that. 

Tlien  just  a  few  moments  ago,  to  justify  a  small  increase  in  the 
Giildren's  Bureau,  you  said  you  were  i>lanning  to  get  up  to  the  author- 
ization over  a  6-year  period,  and  you  justify  that  on  the  basis  of  past 
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congressional  action.  Now  when  it  comes  to  cutting  $2  million  from 
vocational  education,  I  am  sure  the  record  will  show  if  you  are 
giving  any  consideration  to  the  thinking  of  past  Congresses  you  would 
not  thmk  of  cutting  this  by  $2  million. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  agree  with  me  or  not — 
my  explanation  is  that  the  total  amount  we  are  recommending  is  the 
same.   It  is  simply  a  shift  in  program  emphasis. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  It  is  shifting  it  from  one  departmwit  to  another? 

Secretary  Flemming.  Not  necessarily  from  one  department. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  From  one  area  to  another. 

Secretary  Flemmixg.  From  one  area  to  another. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Taking  away  from  this  program  that  has  been,  so 
successful  in  this  country  and  so  popular  in  Congress.  But  the  point 
I  am  trying  to  make,  on  the  one  hand  you  say,  "Well,  Congress  for  4 
or  5  years  nas  been  doing  it  this  way  and  that  is  why  we  have  only 
budgeted  this  small  increase  in  the  Children's  Bureau."  Then  when 
we  come  to  vocational  educationyou  are  going  just  the  opposite  from 
the  course  followed  for  years  by  (Congress. 

The  same  goes  for  the  payments  to  school  districts  where  you  pro- 
pose a  cut  of  $37  million,  tne  same  for  the  school  construction  pro- 
gram in  these  areas  with  a  cut  of  $16-million-plus.  If  you  look  at  the 
record  of  Congress  since  1950,  without  exception  they  have  appropri- 
ated the  full  amount  of  the  estimated  entitlements  for  these  pro- 
grams. They  are  two  of  the  most  popular  programs  in  the  country. 
1  don't  know  of  anybody  in  education  m  these  effective  areas  that  will 
agree  with  these  cuts. 

Secretary  Flemmikg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  you  have 
said.  I  am  also  aure  that  you  would  want  the  executive  branch  to 
express  its  convictions  relative  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of 
the  program.  As  far  as  the  impacted  areas  are  concerned,  we  have 
consistently  said  to  Congress  that  we  think  this  is  a  very  inequitable 
program  as  it  operates  at  the  present  time. 

We  still  feel  that  way.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  re- 
treat from  that  particular  position,  because  it  just  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  justification  for  doing  some  of  the  things  that  we  are  doin^  in  that 
impacted  area  program.  And  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  some  legislation  which  would  give  assistance  to  all 
needy  school  districts  in^ad  of  giving  assistance  to  some  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  far  and  away  from  the  position  where  they  need  aid  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

As  far  as  vocational  education  is  concerned,  I  think  that  you  realize 
that  there  is  a  feeling  that  some  areas  of  vocational  education  that 
made  perfectly  good  sense  20  or  25  ;^ears  ago,  does  not  need  as  much 
emphasis  today  as  they  were  receiving  20  or  25  years  ago,  whereas 
there  are  other  areas  growing  out  of  the  rapid  technological  advances 
in  this  country  that  need  emphasis.  I  don't  see  anything  wrong  in 
expressing  its  conviction  on  a  program  of  this  kini 

Going  back  to  my  comment  on  the  Children's  Bureau,  I  don't  want 
you  to  think,  as  far  as  those  grants  are  concerned,  that  I  am  just 
simply  hiding  behind  the  rate  of  progress  that  took  place  in  going 
from  one  authorized  ceiling  to  another.  I  took  note  oi  the  fact  that 
the  program  that  we  have  worked  out  would  provide  for  about  the 
same  rate  of  progress  that  took  place  in  going  from  $30  million  to 
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fiSfiOOjMO.  That  is  a  rate  of  progress  for'which.  the  C!ongress  and 
the  executive  branch  are  jointljr  responsible. 

Oar  basic  program  reason  is  the  one  that  I  gave  in  our  discus- 
sion; namely,  a  feeling  that  we  cannot  step  this  up  too  fast  and  at  the 
same  time  hope  to  provide  the  kind  of  incentive  that  is  needed  in 
order  to  get  the  States  to  come  along  and  match.  We  think  that  the 
$2  million  increase  comparable  to  the  one  this  year  is  a  pretty  good 
rate  at  which  to  draw  out  the  additional  money  for  this  particular 
puroose. 

It  I  have  left  the  impression  that  I  am  justifying  certain  things 
on  the  basis  of  what  Congress  did  or  didn't  do  then  that  is  the  incor- 
rect impression.  I  don't  want  to  leave  it  because  that  wouldn't  be 
a  sound  approach  for  me  to  take.  Whatever  recommendations  we 
make  ought  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  what  I  think,  too.  The  facts  are  that  you 
did  make  that  justification  and  I  remember  a  year  ago  you  made 
some  similar  justification  for  cutting  down  on  these  programs. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  is  the  impacted  area.  I  know  what  you 
bive  in  mind  there.  It  involved  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959  and  we  said  that  we  were  recommending  the  same  amount  that 
the  Congress  had  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1959.  I  think  we 
pointed  out  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Congress  was  consistent  with 
o\a  own  convictions^  relative  to  what  constitutes  an  equitable  ap- 
proach to  the  handling  of  this  matter  and  what  would  constitute 
what  we  think  is  an  inequitable  approach. 

DEFICrr  FOR  PATMENTS  TO  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  1960 

Mr.  FooARTT.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  these  school 
districts  are  not  going  to  receive  in  this  fiscal  year  100  percent  of  what 
they  are  entitled  to,  that  they  are  running  about  5  percent  behind. 
Are  vou  going  to  request  a  supplemental  to  take  care  of  this  5  per- 
cent? 

Secretary  Flbmmikg.  The  executive  branch  has  never  recom- 
mended full  entitlement  for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  We  recommended 
to  the  contrary.  The  Congress  took  action  in  contrast  with  our  rec- 
ommendation and  put  in  a  figure  which  was  supplied  by  the  Depart- 
ment, representing  our  best  technical  advice  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  be  needed  in  order  to  provide  the  school  districts 
witii  full  entitlement. 

I  addr^sed  a  letter  to  the  committee,  both  this  committee  and  the 
Senate  committee,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  our  advice  was 
inaccurate  in  the  sense  that  additional  funds  will  be  needed  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  school  districts  to  get  the  full  amoimt  to 
which  they  would  be  entitled  under  existing  law. 

But  we  will  not  be  requesting  a  supplemental  on  that  because  we 
We  not  at  any  time  requested  full  entitlement  for  1960.  We  made  a 
mommendation.  The  Congress  differed  with  our  recommendation 
Mid  we  tried  to  be  of  technical  help  in  giving  you  the  figure  that  would 
be  needed.  That  has  proved  to  be  a  low  figure.  So  I  addressed  a 
fetter  to  you  and  Senator  Hill  calling  your  attention  to  that  fact  so 
you  would  have  that  information  before  you. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  fact  still  remains  that  as  the  law  is  now  these 
school  districts  are  not  going  to  get  what  they  are  entitled  to  for  fiscal 
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1960  and  you  haye  no  intention  of  suggesting  that  a  supplemental 
be  considered  by  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds  to,  I  think, 
keep  our  moral  commitments  to  these  districts  under  the  law.    That 
is  my  feeling  on  it.    So  you  don't  mind  if  I  disagree  with  you? 
Secretary  Flemming.  No. 

WASTE    TREATMENT   WORKS    C50N8TRUCnON    PROGRAM 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  For  grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction 
you  are  proposinjg  a  cut  of  $25  million.  That  was  done  last  year  and 
was  restored  bv  Congress. 

Secretary  Flbmming.  As  you  know,  that  is  the  same  figure  that  the 
President  recommended  last  year. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  The  Congress  disagreed  with  the  President. 

Am  TO  SCHOOLS   IK    FEDERALLY  IMPACTED   AREAS 

On  the  funds  for  schools  in  federally  impacted  areas,  I  wouldn't 
feel  so  strongly  if  you  were  ^tting  some  help  in  the  committee  before 
which  you  have  your  legislative  proposal.  The  last  I  heard  you  could 
not  get  anybody  to  agree  with  you. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  might  say  I  was  encouraged  because  of  the 
fact  I  got  support  from  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  are  not  the  legislative  committee. 

Secretary  Flemming.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  portion 
of  the  President's  budget  message  which  deals  with  this,  because  it 
seems  to  me  the  President  was  perfectly  frank  in  setting  forth  his 
views.   He  says: 

Appropriations  recommended  for  1961  to  ERsist  school  districts  whose  MiroU- 
ment  come  partially  from  children  whose  parents  work  or  reside  on  Federal 
property  are  $54  million  below  those  enacted  for  1960  and  are  in  line  with  re- 
quirements under  legislation  proposed  by  the  administration  last  year.  The 
appropriation  recommended  for  those  programs  is  the  maximum  which  I  believe 
should  be  provided. 

I  think  that  should  be  underlined  because  if  the  law  is  not  changed, 
as  I  pointed  out  in  my  testimony,  this  means  that  the  funds  that  he  is 
requesting  would  cover  about  68  percent  of  the  total  request  that  they 
would  make  under  existing  law.    He  says  there  that — 

the  appropriation  recommended  for  these  programs  is  the  maximum  which  I 
believe  should  be  provided. 

The  substantial  increase  in  Federal  employment  during  World  War  II 
which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  in  1950  nas  been  super- 
seded by  a  relatively  stable  Federal  establishment.  In  many  cases 
the  presence  of  Federal  installations  in  the  communities  adds  to  rather 
than  detracts  from  the  revenue  base  for  the  supported  school. 

This  is  particularly  true  where  parents  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment live  on  private  property  which  is  subject  to  State  and  local  taxa- 
tion even  though  they  earn  their  income  on  nontaxable  Federal  prop- 
erty. It  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  interpolate  there,  this  is  particularly 
true  in  those  cases  where  the  parents  live  on  taxable  property  in  a 
district  other  than  a  district  in  which  the  Federal  installaticm  is 
located. 
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The  proposed  legislation  would  discharge  more  equitably  the  Federal  re- 
qwDslbillty  in  these  districts  and  its  prompt  enactment  by  the  Congress  ia 
recommended. 

So  that  I  think  the  President's  position  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  FoOARTT.  I  don't  doubt  that,  but  until  the  legislative  committee 
chan^  it  I  think  we  have  a  moral  commitment  to  these  com* 
munities.  Even  this  5  percent  is  a  significant  cut  in  many  school 
districts. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  long  as  we  are  on  this  subject, 
it  has  been  my  observation  that  there  have  been  a  number  of  com- 
munities with  large  Indian  populations  that  have  received  quite 
valuable  assistance  from  this  program.  Do  you  or  the  President  or 
anybody  else  recognize  that  in  your  desire  to  have  legislation  changed 
or  in  the  matter  of  allotments  ? 

Secretary  Flsmhing.  Full  entitlement  for  the  Indians  is  included 
in  the  estimates  that  are  before  vou  at  the  present  time.  The  appro- 
priation request  provides  for  full  entitlement  for  the  Indians  and  the 
legislative  proposal  that  is  before  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  does  not  recommend  any  change  in  the  provisions  of  the 
law  dealing  with  the  Indians. 

PROPOSED  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES 

Mr.  Denton.  I  live  in  a  district  which  is  probably  a  model  for  that 
Federal  impact  law.  Your  le^slative  proposal  wouldn't  help  us  a 
bit  It  would  be  utterly  unfair.  Here  is  an  installation  where  the 
GoYemment  comes  in  and  takes  40  percent  of  the  taxable  property. 
The  people  live  in  that  community,  they  work  in  that  installation. 
The  population  increased  threefold.  Tney  have  no  property  taxes 
for  school  and  the  school  population  increased  300  percent: 

Under  your  law  they  wouldn't  be  helped.  They  are  really  the  ones 
that  are  hurt. 

Secretary  Flbmming.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  would  not  eliminate 
them  from  consideration  completely  by  any  means.  As  I  understand 
your  illustration,  they  do  not  work  on  the  Federal  property? 

Mr.  Denton.  They  work  on  the  Federal  property. 

Secretary  Fiamming.  They  do  not  live  on  the  Federal  property. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  Government  had  to  build  some  housing.  They 
have  all  been  sold  to  them  now. 

Secretary  Flamming.  They  do  live  in  the  school  districts  which  are 
concerned  and  they  do  pay  taxes  either  directly  or  indirectly.  They 
either  rent  property  and  pay  taxes  that  way  or  they  own  property 
and  pay  taxes.  Our  legislation  would  simply  propose  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  credit  that  they  would  get  under  existing  law.  We  just 
fed  that  there  should  be  a  sharper  contrast  than  exists  at  the  present 
tune  between  those  who  live  and  work  on  Federal  property  as  con- 
trasted with  those  who  work  on  Federal  property  but  live  on  of  Fed- 
eral property  and  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  These  people  are  the  ones  who  are  really  hurt  Don't 
you  see  how  much  worse  this  is?  You  have  taken  40  percent  of  the 
taxable  property.  It  belongs  to  the  Government.  If  that  could  be 
taxed  by  the  Government  they  could  have  the  finest  school  in  the  world 
there  and  have  no  problem  at  all,  but  the  Government  has  taken  that 
property  out  of  taxation. 
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1060  and  you  have  no.  '^^^  ^  ,  ihaJ^  I  just  give  you  that 

be  considered  by  C^'  ^^jf^^^  situation  you  are  talk- 

keep  our  morr '  i^/^^/^don.    I  said  the  situation  I 

is  my  feeling  ^*^^i^''^/^^^^^  ^^  tax-exempted  Federal 

Secretary  ^^  ^^^r'^f'^'if  ^^e  parents  live  m  the  school 

.^:'r7>5./^^  ■  Winded,  it  IS  clear  that  school  district 
T         /**^*'''VA^'';;>^j;fi^r^n/f'5ent  time,  however,  under  the  pro- 
'f'^drkS^^^^^^^  districts  as  far  as  their  cur^ 

^''-  ^  ^<f!i'  '' ;  [,.  -^^^Lcerned  are  being  reimbursed  for  half 
you  ar  J^^^/>^H' t-^^  'Ziditures  that  are  derived  from  local  tax 
wasrr  r^^Jn^Zp^''^ 

Se         ^)  i^l;!P^'  ^     ^.^.^„s  of  Public  Law  815  if  they  qualify  for 

^         t^  itf:    /^  t^^.  P^futida  because  of  increased  enrollment  of  such 

^^y^*  ^%trtJ^^ filers  or  fathers  are  employed  on  Federal  property 

iTe^^^^^o^jlfhJconstrrLction  cost  of  classrooms  needed  U>  accom- 

^^^^jJcei^^^^-tonsi  students.    The  payments  are  based  on  average 

^^'^I te^^     iion  cost  prevailing  in  each  State.    The  50  percent 

^^J  co^^^^T^se^^  ^^^^  }^  based  on  the  broad  assumption  that  half 

^l^ji  ^^^nue  for  public  school  purposes  is  derived  from  taxes  on 

hB^^'  ^^roP^^7  ^"^    ^^^  from  taxes  on  commercial  and  industrial 

^'jefl^^*'§'g(jeral  property  which  constitutes  a  place  of  employment 

P^P^^  ior  tho  purposes  of  these  laws  as  commercial  or  industrial 

i5  ^^ItfroTO.  which  a  school  district  derives  no  tax.    A  report  on 

P^f^  ^x  assessments,  published  in  December  1957  by  the  Bureau 

P^J^^vs  shows  for  the  country  as  a  whole  commercial  and  industrial 

^^     rty  accounts  for  only  27.7  percent  of  the  locally  assessed  real 

^^te  has©-    F^^  ^^  State  does  the  locally  assessed  evaluation  of  all 

^^^ercial,  industrial  property  reach  even  40  percent  of  the  total 

j^jreal  estate  assessment. 

The  highest  for  any  State  being  37.1  percent  and  the  lowest  9.3  per- 
cent. It  should  be  pointed  out,  however 

Af  r.  Denton.  Those  figures  didn't  apply  to  this  district  I  am  talking 
itbout. 

Secretary  Flemming.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these 
percentages  do  not  include  property  within  local  school  districts  that 
IS  assessed  by  State  government.  Such  property  has  not  been  included 
because  the  only  available  figures  on  State  assessments  included  no 
breakdown  of  commercial  and  industrial  property  on  the  one  hand 
and  residential  property  on  the  other.  Even  if  we  assume  that  all 
State  assessed  property  is  commercial  and  industrial,  the  amount  of 
commercial  and  industrial  property  assessed  by  local  and  State  juris- 
diction would  be  only  35  percent  of  the  real  property  included  in  the 
local  property  tax  base.  Also,  the  percentages  do  not  include  locally 
assessed  personal  property  that  may  be  used  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial purposes.  The  reason  again  is  available  data  included  no  break- 
down as  between  commercial,  industrial,  and  residential.  Any  at- 
tempt to  attribute  a  percentage  of  locally  assessed  personal  property 
to  commercial  industrial  component  of  the  local  tax  base  would  lie 
pure  guesswork. 

Finally  we  have  not  taken  into  consideration  various  other  cate- 
gories of  the  local  property  tax  base  such  as  farm  properties  and 
vacant  acreage.  We  have  not  done  so  because  there  Ls  no  dependable 
basis  for  classifying  these  properties  as  commercial,  industrial,  or  resi- 
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dential.  In  the  li^ht  of  all  the  data  available,  it  is  clear  that  there 
is  no  sound  basis  for  the  assumption  that  has  been  indulged  in  up  to 
now  of  a  50-50  split  on  a  national  average  basis  in  local  tax  revenues 
as  between  residential  property  and  commercial,  industrial  property. 
We  have  proposed  that  the  Federal  payment  toward  the  education  of 
children  whose  mothers  and  fathers  work  on  Federal  property  located 
in  the  district  in  which  the  children  go  to  school  be  at  a  level  of  40  per- 
cent of  the  local  cost  We  believe  we  have  made  a  proposal  that  is  rea- 
sonably consistent  with  the  actual  factual  situation.  We  know  that 
the  50-50  split  provided  for  under  the  present  law  was  arrived  at  with- 
out the  benefit  of  data  comparable  to  those  now  available.  Our  pro- 
posal rests  on  considered  appraisal  of  the  extensive  information  on 
sources  of  local  tax  revenue  that  is  being  provided  through  the  Census 
Bureau  study. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Congressman,  we  are  not  eliminating  your 
type  of  situation  from  consideration  at  all.  We  are  simply  reducing  it 
from  50  percent  to  40  percent  on  the  basis  of  the  best  available  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  Dentox.  You  put  military  installations  at  100  percent  and  in- 
dustry 50. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  Where  the  people  live  on  Federal  property 
then  we  are  going  all  out.  Because  there  the  community  is  not  draw- 
ing any  tax  revenue  at  all.  But  where  they  live  off  the  property  in 
this  way  all  we  are  saying  is  that  we  think  that  the  50-50  split  is  in- 
equitable and  that  a  reduction  to  40  would  be  equitable. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  you  are  overlooking  the  real  purpose  for  this 
law  and  that  was  that  the  Government  took  the  property  and  it 
brought  an  increased  population  to  the  community,  three  or  four 
times  what  they  were.  They  had  to  buUd  entirely  new  schools.  They 
couldn't  tax  40  percent  of  the  property. 

That  was  a  great  burden  that  they  had  to  deal  with.  They  have 
always  taken  care  of  military  reservations. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  recognize  that  some 
assistance  should  be  giy^n.  We  don't  propose  to  deprive  those  dis- 
tricts of  assistance.  We  simply  feel  that  instead  of  this  50  percent 
figure  that  it  should  be  droppM  to  40  percent.  After  a  time  a  com- 
munity does  absorb  these  additional  personnel.  I  don't  think  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  to  go  on  forever  putting  up  large 
sums  of  money  for  this  purpose  because  this  situation  happened,  let's 
ay,  10  or  15  or  20  years  ago.  But  we  are  not  proposing  that  it  be  elim- 
inated, that  it  be  cut  out.  We  are  simply  saying  that  it  ought  to  be 
reduced.  Where  they  don't  live  in  the  school  district  at  all,  then  you 
have  another  situation  and  again  we  are  not  proposing  that  they  be 
eliminated  completely  but  simply  that  the  percentage  be  dropped  to 
26  percent.    We  are  just  doing  this  during  this  transition  period. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  sure  your  recommendation  will  be  unpopular 
in  my  district 

SeJcretary  Flemmino.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  districts  in  which 
this  recommendation  is  unpopular.  I  have  not  noticed  any  ^reat  de- 
gree of  popularity  for  it  in  the  areas  surrounding  the  District  of 
Columbia.  But  in  terms  of  equitable  use  of  Federal  funds,  I  just 
don't  think  the  present  situation  is  defensible.  I  think  we  ought  to 
try  to  get  it  on  more  equitable  basis.    I  think  the  language  incluaed  in 
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this  committee's  report  was  just  as  sound  as  it  could  be.  It  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  work  together  in  an  effort  to  persaude  the  Congress  to 
change  the  law  so  as  to  make  it  more  equitable. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  was  all  a  moot  question  any  way. 

Secretary  Flemmino*  Mr.  Congressman,  I  respect  your  judgment  as 
to  the  practical  situation.  I  feel  that  if  we  believe  that  there  is  in- 
equity in  existing  law  that  we  do  have  an  obligation  to  keep  calling 
attention  to  that  m  an  effort  to  get  it  changed. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  you  think  is  ineauitable,  I  might  not. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  I  agree  with  tnat.  I  would  rather  see  that 
money  spent  on  a  nationwide  program  of  aid  to  education,  particu- 
larly of  the  needy  districts,  oome  of  them  are  getting  this  money 
that  couldn't  be  classified  as  needy  districts.  There  are  needy  districts 
in  all  of  our  States  and  the  Federal  Government  so  far  is  refusing  to 
give  them  a  red  cent. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  are  in  favor  of  the  school  con- 
struction program. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  We  have  a  proposal  that  I  have  been  doing 
everything  I  can  to  develop  support  for. 

Mr.  Marshalt^.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question  on  the  matter 
of  this  Federal  impact.  I  know  of  a  number  of  districts  that  are 
having  a  most  difficult  time  at  the  present  time  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  land  has  been  put  in  the  soil  bank.^  This  has  caused  a  loss  in 
X)ersonal  property  taxes.  Is  there  anything  in  this  proposal  that 
would  help  areas  of  that  kind  ?    It  is  a  matter  of  Federal  intrusion. 

Secretary  Fuemming.  I  am  very  sure  they  would  not  qualify  under 
the  existing  law  nor  is  there  anything  in  the  proposed  1^'slation.  I 
think  our  discussion  raises  the  broader  issue  of  whether  or  not  at  any 
time  the  Congress  is  going  to  enact  legislation  for  payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes.  It  seems  to  me  we  will  never  gBt  this  issue  settled  on  a  really 
sound  basis  until  some  kind  of  agreement  can  be  worked  out  along 
that  line.  I  think  that  would  be  more  equitable  than  the  amendments 
we  are  proposing  to  this  bill. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTES   OP  HEALTH 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  On  the  Institutes  of  Health  you  are  asking  for  $400 
million.    You  are  very  well  satisfied  with  that  figure  ? 

Secretary  Flemmino.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated,  I  feel  this 
does  give  us  the  opportunity  of  taking  the  first  step  in  the  program 
which  would  reach  the  $350  million  for  research  by  1965. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Even  though  we  will  have  $37  million  of  approved 
applications  that  we  can't  take  care  of  in  1961,  plus  whatever  the  in- 
crease in  submissions  will  be,  and  plus  whatever  the  shortage  is  in 
training? 

Secretary  Flemmino.  Again  I  would  like  to  say  that  they  will  b© 
taken  care  of.  This  is  the  NIH  fi^re,  based  on  the  assumptions  I 
outlined.  If  you  shift  the  assumptions  they  can  go  down  or  go  up. 
Another  one  of  my  basic  aasimiptions  was  that  where  there  is  no  moral 
commitment  still  the  project  would  be  continued. 


Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  the  increased  cost;  what  would  that 
amount  to? 
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Mr.  KsLLT.  The  committee  requested  information  on  that,  as  a 
part  of  a  ^oup  of  data  they  have  asked  for.  It  is  in  preparation 
but  I  don't  nave  it  yet. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  Do  you  have  any  idea? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  Is  there  any  question  in  your  mind  that  there  will 
be  increased  costs  neict  year  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  we  have  seen^abundant  evidence  that  salaries 
have  been  movingup  and  these  constitute  a  basic  increase,  of  course. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  cost  of  materials 
and  equipment.  Last  year  your  fimires  for  increased  costs  totaled 
over  $15  million.    I  expect  the  total  will  be  more  than  that  in  1961. 

Mr.  Ejblly.  I  am  not  going  to  indulge  in  the  assumption  it  is  $15 
million  until  I  see  the  figures  on  it. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  We  can  take  that  up  later.  From  all  I  have  heard 
today  I  don't  see  anything  in  this  budget  for  expanding  or  continued 
prepress  in  the  field  of  medical  research.  It  looks  to  me,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  all  these  factors  we  have  been  talking  about,  in- 
creased cost,  the  backlog  of  training  and  research  grants  applications 
that  have  been  approved,  we  are  going  backwards. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  see  how  we  can  say 
we  are  gomg  backward  when  this  year  we  are  putting  $281  million 
in  research  and  next  year  putting  $295  million  in  medical  research. 
That  is  a  lot  of  money.  Again  I  am  working  against  the  benchmark 
of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  should  stav  on  a  50-50  basis 
and  that  we  should  work  toward  a  goal  of  $350  million.  I  think  we 
have  hold  of  a  very  basic  issue  here.  If  we  are  going  to  say  that 
whatever  NIH  shows  is  the  amount  of  applications  tliat  they  are 
going  to  get  and  that  they  will  approve  and  then  we  are  going  to 

!rice  those  out  and  appropriate  that  money  then  this  percentage  of 
*ederal  participation  is  going  to  keep  movmg  up  and  up  and  we  are 
going  to  get  up  to  80  or  90  percent  Federal  participation.  We  have 
got  to  draw  the  line  someplace  if  we  are  gomg  to  keep  the  pressure 
on  private  groups  to  continue  to  make  investments  m  the  medical 
research  program,  which  I  think  we  should  do. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  don't  blame  you  for  being  convinced,  but  you  have 
not  convinced  me. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  I  realize  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  I  just  don't  agree  with  you.  It  may  turn  out  we 
ought  to  raise  that  to  65  percent  or  maybe  75  percent 

Secretary  Flemmino.  My  only  point  is  we  have  to  set  some  figure 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  the  pressure  on  for  private  contributions. 

Mr.  Laird.  The  only  difference  is  the  Secretary  used  Franklin 
Koosevelt  for  his  authority  and  you  use  Robert  Taft. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  Taft  was  right  on  many  things,  especially 
when  it  came  to  housing  and  medical  research  and  that  type  of  thing. 
He  was  pretty  progressive.  I  congratulated  him  for  it.  I  think  he 
was  a  great  man.  I  also  thought  that  medical  school  bill  he  had  should 
have  been  passed.  But  it  has  been  a  long  time  and  nothing  happened 
then  and  nothing  has  happened  since.  I  think  we  have  been  going 
backward  on  sonae  of  these  thin^  and  I  think  that  would  apply  to 
the  jN^ational  Institutes  of  Health  if  we  should  adopt  your  1961  oudget. 

Secretary  Flemmino.  One  thing  we  agree  on,  however,  and  that 
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is  there  has  been  a  very  sharp  expansion  over  the  period  1953  or  1954 
and  now.  If  we  take  a  look  at  this  over  a  period  of  4  or  5  years  cer^ 
tainly  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  Federal  (jovernnien<; 
has  sharply  expanded  its  participation  in  this  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  you  people  should  be  congratulated  to  this 
extent  at.  least ;:even  though  you  don't  request  sufficient  funds,  when 
Congress  does  something  about  it  and  increases  the  budget  substan^ 
tially,  the  next  year  you  come  back  and  infer  that  we  were  prettv  near 
right  because  you  recommend  just  about  what  Congress  decided  on 
in  the  preceding  year.  I  don't  know  how  long  you  are  going  to  agree 
with  that  kind  of  procedure,  but  it  is  possible  that  you  will  have  to 
revise  your  50-60  formula  in  a  couple  of  years. 

Secretary  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  two  sentences  from 
the  Presiaent's  concluding  paragraph  in  his  message.  I  think  I 
should  read  the  concluding  one. 

I  recognize,  liowever,  that  in  reconciling  competing  demand  with  the  total 
work  of  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Therefore,  even  though  I  dis- 
agree in  this  Instance  with  the  manner  in  which  that  judgment  has  been  exer- 
cised, I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  withhold  my  approval  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Then  in  the  state  of  the  Union  message  he  said  on 
page  8: 

With  a  single  reception,  expenditures  in  every  major  category  of  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  will  be  equal  or  greater  than  last  year. 

I  think  he  is  on  the  right  track  and  we  are  going  to  try  to  help  him. 

Secretary  Flemming.  That  is  a  good  description  of  the  budget  and 
that  is  why  I  look  upon  this  budget  as  a  progressive  budget. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  hope  he  doesn't  wait  the  next  time  until  the  last  day 
to  sign  the  bill  or  sign  it  reluctantly. 

We  will  recess  now  until  10  o'clock. 


Tuesday,  February  2,  1960. 

reduction  in  vocational  education 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  Mr.  Secretary, 
when  I  went  back  to  my  office  last  night,  I  had  in  my  mail  along  with 
other  letters  this  letter  from  the  State  of  Iowa  Department  of  FubUc 
Instruction,  dated  January  29,  1960.    I  will  read  the  whole  letter: 

State  op  Iowa, 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Dea  Moines,  January  29,  1960, 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogartt, 
U.S.  Representative, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  the  President,  in  his  annual  budget 
message,  recommended  a  change  in  Federal  appropriations  for  vocational  educa- 
tion under  the  George-Barden  title  I  funds.  I  feel  that  this  should  not  be  done 
for  the  following  reasons  : 

1.  For  years  we  have  heard  legislators,  editors,  educators,  and  lay  people  state 
that  education  is  our  first  line  of  defense.  It  would  seem  that  our  line  of  defense 
is  very  weak,  if  it  is  slowly  strangled  to  death. 

2.  The  present  George-Barden  title  I  funds  have  remained  nearly  the  same  for 
several  years.    With  the  increase  in  salaries,  etc.,  the  amount  of  money  avail- 
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aUe  for  local  school  programs  is  decreasing  each  year.  At  present,  in  Iowa, 
local  districts  furnish  $3  for  each  $1  of  Federal  funds  and,  in  addition,  local 
schools  must  furnish  facilities  and  equipment. 

a.  Iowa  is  reorganizing  her  schools  at  &  rapid  rata  If  we  are  to^  offer  our  boys 
and  girls  a  broad  program,  we  must  have  funds  to  aid  school  districts  establish 
Tocational  departments. 

4.  Vocational  programs  tend  to  be  more  expensive  than  academic  programs 
because  of  smaller  classes  and  expensive  equipment.  Local  districts  already 
are  overburdened  trying  to  meet  the  needs  of  larger  and  larger  enrollments. 

5.  America  needs  skilled  workers  in  increasing  numbers  at  the  less-than-pro- 
lessional  level. 

a  When  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  was  passed,  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve that  needed  funds  would  be  appropriated  to  take  care  of  the  needs  for  tech- 
nical education.  We  need  technicians  but  there  is  also  a  serious  shortage  of 
skilled  workers. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  instead  of  decreasing  George-Barden  title  I  funds 
by  about  7  percent,  they  should  be  greatly  increased ;  I  would  imagine  by  at  least 
50  percent 

Please  pardon  any  liberties  I  have  taken.  I  have  been  in  schoolwork  all  my 
life:  Eighteen  months  ago  I  became  director  of  vocational  education,  and  I  am 
amaseed  at  the  inadequacies  of  support  given  to  vocational  education  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels.  We  have  an  excellent  program.  Let's  support  it 
and  make  it  even  bett^ — make  it  available  for  all  boys  and  girls  and  for  adults 
who  can  profit  by  the  instruction.  . 
Sincerely  yours. 

Division  op  Vocational  Education, 
B.  H.  Gbaebeb,  Director, 

I  assume  that  that  is  just  the  be^nning  of  similar  letters  that  we 
are  going  to  receive  when  it  becomes  generally  known  that  you  have 
cat  uiese  funds  by  $2  million.  What  about  the  American  Vocational 
Association?  I  wonder  if  they  approve  of  this  or  if  they  made  any 
tecommendations  when  this  budget  was  beinff  prepared. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNO.  Not  that  I  £iow  of.  At  least,  I  had  no  contact 
with  them.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  of 
that  letter  puts  primary  emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  making  fimds 
available  for  the  type  of  vocational  education  program  that  is  budg- 
eted for  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  of  course  it  is  that 
program  that  we  are  proposing  to  increase  by  $2  million. 

Ifo.  FooARTT.  That  was  not  the  emphasis  that  I  read  into  it.  The 
€smphasis  that  I  read  was  that  you  could  do  that  and  keep  the  George- 
Barden  fwids  the  same. 

Mr.  FlemIcino.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  what  he  wants.  I  would  cer- 
tainly interpret  the  letter  in  that  way.  My  only  point  is  that  one  of 
his  principal  points  had  to  do  with  the  type  of  program  that  is 
included  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  I  think  he  is 
absolutely  right  on  that  point.    I  would  agree  with  him  completely. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  i  had  been  led  to  believe,  as  all  educators  had  when 
the  bill  was  passed,  that  these  things  would  happen,  but  not  at  the 
expense  of  other  programs. 

Mr.  FfiEMiwryG.  les. 

Defense  Educational  AcnvrriES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  imagine  we  will  get  many  similar  letters.  Now,  are 
you  satisfied  with  the  proposed  appropriations  for  the  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  proposed  appropria- 
tions for  all  of  the  titles  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  move  forward 
with  this  program  in  an  effective  way.    I  have  indicatedQ>ix3ourse, 
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that  the  proposed  appropriation  for  the  student  loan  title  is  one  thafc 
is  to  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  if  that  experience 
makes  it  clear  that  the  amount  requested  is  inadequate,  then  there  will 
be  an  amendment  proposed  to  the  budget.  You  will  recall  yesterday 
I  tried  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  believe  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
change  in  that  figure,  that  the  change  should  take  place  in  this  session 
of  Congress  and  that  we  should  not  wait  and  propose  a  supplemental 
in  the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  might  say  again  that  the  thing 
we  are^  waiting  for  is  to  get  a  better  report  as  to  what  the  institutions 
are  going  to  do  in  the  second  semester.  We  cannot  get  the  complete 
second  semester  experience  but  most  of  their  conunitments  will  be 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  and,  of  course,  as  soon 
as  we  get  that  story  then  we  will  have  a  firm  figure  to  present  to  you. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  For  librarv  services,  you  asked  for  $7,301,000  and 
they  gave  you  $7,300,000.    There  is  not  much  of  a  cut. 

Mr.  KEiiLT.  This  is  a  rounded  off  figure.  This  was  in  line  with  the 
language  of  the  appropriation  act  last  year  that  they  allot  on  the 
full  authorization,  and  this  is  desisrned  to  stay  with  the  States'  ability 
to  utilize  the  funds.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  complex  arrangement  beoanse  dip 
the  2-year  availability  of  funds,  but  we  have  obtained  from  each  State 
what  they  would  expect  to  use  in  1960  and  are  proposing  a  supple- 
mental to  fulfill  the  requirements  there. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  is  the  pending  supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $131,000. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  $131,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  And  that  will  bring  it  up  to  the  amount  that  the 
States  will  use  in  this  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  because  the  allocation  is  on  the  full  amount. 

Mr.  FoGAHTY.  For  defense  education  activities,  your  orisrinal  re- 
quest wn.s  $23^  million  and  then  the  revised  estimate  was  $192  million. 

Mr.  Flebocixo.  That  was  the  estimate  from  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion to  ray  office. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  And  then  you  cut  it  back  to  $187  million  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  That  is  right. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  What  did  you  cut  back? 

Mr.  Flemmtko.  On  the  loan  funds  I  agreed  with  their  estimate. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  was  that  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Fi-EMiONG.  $59,400,000.  On  the  grants  to  the  States  they  es- 
timated $52  million  and  I  agreed  with  that.  On  the  fellowships  their 
estimate  was  $20,750,000.  I  agreed  with  that.  On  the  grants  for 
counseling  and  guidance  their  estimate  was  $15  million  with  which 
I  agreed.  On  the  institutes  for  guidance  and  counseling  their  estimate 
was  $7,250,000.   I  adjusted  that  to  $6,500,000. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Fr^.MMTNO.  Their  estimate  on  institutions,  that  is  for  the  train- 
ing of  people  in  the  counseling  and  guidance  area  was  $7,250,000  and 
I  adiusted  that  to  $6,500,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  isn't  a  very  important  nart  of  this  act  ? 

Mr.  Flemmtng.  I  adiusted  that  to  $6,500,000  so  as  to  provide  a  two- 
sten  program  for  reachinjj^  the  authorization  ceiling. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  What  is  the  authorized  ceiling? 

Mr.  FLT5MMTNO,  nPTipi  authorized  ceilings  is  $7550,000  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Why  did  you  cut  it  back  $700,000  ?     ^         i 
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Mr.  Flemming.  In  order  to  approach  the  ceiling  in  two  steps,  mak- 
ing an  advance  this  year  and  then  take  the  total  advance  in  £scal 
year  1962. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Was  that  necessary  because  of  some  problems  in 
your  Department? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Well,  it  seemed  that  this  provides  for  an  orderly 
growth  in  the  program  and  that  it  was  better  to  take  it  in  two  steps 
rather  than  to  take  the  entire  step  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  authorization  for  loans? 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  The  authorization  on  loans  is  $82  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  authorization  for  grants  to  States? 

Mr.  Kellt.  $75  million.  This  is  on  the  grants  to  States  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  that  what  we  were  talking  about  a  little  while  ago, 
the  $52  million? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flemmtng.  I  might  indicate  there  the  reason  the  Office  of 
Education  requested  only  the  $52  million.  Under  this  title  I  gave  you 
tile  figure  of  $52  million.  That  was  for  grants  to  States  and  then 
they  requested  $2  million  for  loans  to  schools.  You  will  recall  that 
there  is  provision  for  that,  for  private  schools  and  they  requested  $4 
million  for  supervision  and  administration,  and  I  concurred  in  sJl 
those  requests,  so  that  for  that  title  III  it  makes  a  total  of  $58  million. 
In  addition  we  are  proposing  some  change  in  language  which  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  use  some  of  the  money  not  being  used  for 
loans  so  that  the  appropriation  language  plus  the  request  provides 
for  the  full  amount  for  the  States  that  are  prepared  to  use  the 
funds. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  we  have  appropriated  too  much  for  loans? 

liOANS  TO  NONPROFIT  YBXVATE  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  law  requires  that  12^  percent  of  the  appropria- 
tion be  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  loans  to  private  schools 
ior  this  purpose.  The  experience  so  far  would  inaicate  that  the 
communities  are  not  i^ing  to  request  that  much  in  loan  funds  and 
rather  than  just  set  aside  money  that  will  not  be  used  what  we  have 
done  is  ask  for  language  which  authorizes  us  to  allot  this  on  the  maxi- 
mum basis  and  we  requested  an  appropriation  which  is  our  best 
estimate  of  what  the  States  will  use  and  what  the  demand  for  loans 
and  for  State  supervision  will  be. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  What  is  the  authorization  for  fellowships? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  the  amoimt  of  money  needed  to  support 
1^00  f  eUowships.    There  is  no  dollar  amount. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  are  you  going  to  support  in  1961  ? 

Mr.  FuBMMiNG.  1,500. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  the  authorization  ? 

Mr.  FuEac MING.  Yes ;  the  amount  that  we  are  asking  will  provide  us 
funds  for  the  full  authorization. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  that  is  $750,000  that  you  cut  out  of  training  and 
what  else?  ^         j 
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GRANTS  JFOR  OOUNSBLING,  GXJIDANCB,  AND  TESTING 

Mr.  Flemming.  We  are  down  to  title  5  and  under  title  5  you  have 
got  two  sections,  one  is  grants  for  counseling  and  guidance  and  there 
they  requested  $15  million  and  we  allowed  $15  mfllion.  In  the  case 
of  the  institutions  that  are  authorized  under  that  title  they  requested 
$7,250,000  and  we  allowed  $6,500,000.  Our  thought  is  that  we  wiE 
reach  the  full  authorization  for  that  in  1962. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  coiild  vou  do  that?    The  limit  is  $7,250,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  initially  intended  to  divide  the  sum  in  half  but 
we  were  later  advised  of  an  increase  in  cost  of  stipends  and  we  in- 
creased the  amount  in  order  to  provide  for  that  increase. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  At  first  we  divided  it  just  in  half  and  when  they 
gave  us  information  about  the  increase  in  cost  of  stipends  we  adjustea 
It  upward  in  order  to  cover  that. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  other  cuts  did  you  make  ? 

TRAINING  C3ENTERS 

Mr.  Flemmino.  On  the  language  centers  the  Office  requested- $8  mil- 
lion which  is  the  full  authorization.  The  figure  which  I  allowed  was 
$6,550,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  over  1960  and  which  is 
half  of  the  amount  needed  to  reach  the  authorized  ceiling.  In  other 
words,  I  applied  the  same  principle  there  that  I  did  in  title  5. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  You  don't  think  you  could  accelerate  this  program 
any  more  than  you  are  doing  now  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  In  my  opinion  we  would  get  a  better  result  if  we 
took  it  in  two  steps. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  long  is  the  act  in  effect  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  It  is  4  years  and  the  fourth  year  is  1962,  that  would 
be  the  final  year  of  the  act.  I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  I 
fully  anticipate  that  before  that  the  results  of  the  program  under  the 
various  titles  will  be  reevaluated  and  a  determination  made  as  to  the 
request  that  will  be  made  to  the  Congress  for  additional  legislation 
beyond  the  4-year  period. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  only  have  1  more  year  to  ^o  under  the  existing 
law  so  some  of  these  cutbacks  you  are  making  ]ust  don't  add  up  to 
me.  Here  we  are  in  the  third  year  of  a  4-year  program  and  some  of 
these  appropriation  requests  in  the  third  year  are  ]ust  about  half  of 
what  is  authorized. 

Mr.  SUMMING.  No.  Half  of  the  difference.  The  authorization  of 
the  item  we  are  just  talking  about  is  $8  million  and  we  are  proposing 
a  budget  of  $6,550,000  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,500,000  over  this 
year. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  a  cut  of  $1,450,000  from  what  was  requested 
by  your  experts  in  the  field. 

INSTITUTES  FOR  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS 

Mr.  Flemmino.  That  is  right,  and  then  on  the  research  item,  well, 
that  isn't  a  separate  item.  The  next  one  would  be  the  institutes  which 
are  provided  for  under  title  6  and  $7,250,000  is  authorized  under  the 
act.  We  are  requesting  $5  million — ^the  Office  of  Education  requested 
the  full  amount  of  $7,250,000.    I  reduced  that  to  $5,250,000  which  is 
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an  increase  of  $2,030,000  over  1960.  There  again  this  is  approximately 
half  of  the  increased  authorization  with  the  anticipation  that  we 
would  ask  for  the  full  amount  in  1962. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  The  authorization  is  $7^50,000. 

Mr.  FLE3f  MiNO.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  And  the  Office  of  Education  requested  the  full  au- 
thorization ? 

Mr.  Flsmmino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogaktt.  And  you  cut  that  back  to  $6,250,000  ? 

Mr.  Flemicing.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  a  pretty  sizable  cut. 

Mr.  Flbmming.  It  is  an  increase  of  $2,030^000  over  1960  and  it  is 
approximately  half  of  the  increased  authorization. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  still  cut  it  over  $2  million. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  From  the  request  made  by  the  Office  of  Education? 

EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right.  I  applied  the  same  principle  that  I 
have  in  these  other  areas.  On  the  educational  media  the  authorization 
is  $18  million  for  the  entire  4  years.  It  is  not  an  annual  authorization. 
The  Office  of  Education  requested  $5  million.   We  allowed  $4,700,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  were  led  to  believe  last  year  that  this  was  one  of 
the  areas  that  really  needed  money. 

Mr.  Flbkming.  This  is  more  than  a  50-percent  increase  in  the 
amount  allowed  by  the  Congress  in  1960. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  thought  your  people  indicated  they  could  have  used 
this  amoimt  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Flbmming.  We  permitted  them  an  increase  of  more  than  50 
percent. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  am  surprised  you  cut  them  $300,000.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Fl£mming.  Yes,  we  cut  them  $300,000  and  we  also  gave  them 
a  consid^able  increase  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Which  they  could  have  used  last  year,  so  they  told  us. 

grants  for  area  vocational  education  program 

Mr.  Flemming.  On  area  vocational  education  they  requested  $9 
million  and  we  approved  the  $9  million.    Now,  on  statistics 

Mr.  Fogartt.  What  is  the  authorization  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  authorization  is  $15  million  but  here  again  this 
constitutes  the  best  judgment  of  the  Office  of  Education  as  to  the 
amount  of  funds  that  the  States  would  be  prepared  to  claim,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Bjblly.  I  don't  think  you  can  quite  state  it  that  way,  but  it  does 
constitute  the  best  judgment  of  the  speed  with  which  you  can  launch 
the  program. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  I  wish  you  would  supply  for  the  record,  State  by 
State,  what  they  expect  to  use,  and  the  same  for  the  statistical  services 
grants. 

Mr.  Flemming.  All  right. 

(Material  supplied  follows:) 
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Nationai*  DEransE  Edxtcation  Act  of  ld58 

(Public  Law  864,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sees.) 

Allotments  to  States  (inoludinff  outlying  parts  of  the  United  Staiffs)  under  title 
VIII,  for  area  vocational  education  program  (appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
ending  June  $0, 1961 ) 


Total $9, 000,  000 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Iowa- 
Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana ^ • « 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri- 
Montana. 


250,156 

46,002 

43,964 

186, 147 

415,554 

74,148 

78,461 

42,435 

135,548 

267,025 

42,839 

52,190 

374,487 

233,151 

205,807 

132,091 

254,253 

180,609 

58,491 

109, 310 

159,  Oil 

307,886 

208,997 

237, 376 

262,144 

4^,177 


Nebraska $103, 625 

Nevada 41, 083 

New  Hampshire 41,008 

New  Jersey 158, 683 

New  Mexico 48, 155 

New  York 511, 254 

North  CaPoUna 361, 218 

North  Dakota 68, 215 

Ohio 384, 634 

Oklahoma 159, 398 

Oregon 92, 241 

Pennsylvania 460, 928 

Rhode  Island 44, 234 

South  Carolina 183, 343 

South  Dakota 67, 304 

Tennessee 266, 353 

Ttexas 448, 760 

Utah 41,  OOe 

Vermont 41, 003 

Virginia 236, 360 

Washington 127, 651 

West  Virginia 148, 472 

Wisconsin 222, 439 

Wyoming 41, 093 

District  of  Columbia 44, 054 

Guam 24, 351 

Puerto  Rico 224, 483 

Virgin  IcOands 12, 176 
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TabuUaum  of  Federal  grant  funds  by  StaUy  iiecal  years  1969,  1960,  and  1961,  see, 
1009,  title  X,  Naiumal  Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  86-864) 
imfrooement  of  statistical  services  of  State  education  agencies 


State 

Obligations, 

fiscal  year 

1060 

EsUmated 
obligations, 

Estimated 

obligations, 

fiscal  year 

1961 

ihbtniA 

AlwH                -   -     

$13,950 

$16,000 

Arlwni*                                                                             

60,000 

Arhuiiiin 

$1,8M 

11,600 
50,000 
85,000 
14,777 
42,500 

22,600 

rrtliffimia 

60,000 

KToJondo                                               

12.206 
1,806 

50,000 

<?onii«etJffnt .  -  . ,    . .          ...,..,. 

16,565 

Delaware                                       . - 

20,260 

District  of  Columbia 

6,763 

Fkrida 

Ikwpa,,                           ,                                    

28,ft88 

30.000 

4.032 

50,000 
50,000 
26.886 
2,000 
50,000 

60,000 
60,000 

hSsu!:: :.:..: : 

Mnho 

25,886 
10,000 

mnmiff 

7.150 


60,000 

Indiana                                            

60,000 

lova. 

5.149 

2.352 

602 

60,000 
14,600 

8,025 

60,000 

KuKfM 

30,000 

Kentucky _ 

50,000 

iWin? 

60,000 

M«in4»      ,                                                                             

536 

1,746 

11,906 

20.806 
14,650 
32,088 

20,130 

Msyland                                

25»000 

MMiBirtiimttn 

60,000 

y^^v^m 

50,000 

MitirHmtA 

3.217 

22,800 
17.500 
5,200 
20,650 
10,250 

22,800 

lifteiaBiixDl                                                   

mSbS^::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::..:..::.:-:. 

10,000 

^«!itflnft 

2,908 
401 

25,000 

Nebraska 

16.000 

\>vik1a                                     .    ,    .                              _     _ 

10,000 

Nev  Rampshire                         ...              ,       ,    . 

4,492 
14,810 
38,418 
50,000 

6,610 

New  Jeraey 

1.560 
3.505 
12.327 

27,634 

NcwMezioD 

New  York                             

60,000 

North  Candiiia 

10.000 

North  Dakota    - 

3,000 
50,000 
33,800 
17.600 
50.000 
50,000 
23,840 
11,000 
60,000 
40,229 

7,500 
11,423 

&000 

owo^       :::::: ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

6.106 

50.000 

Okiiiihtnna                            .     . 

40,000 

On^oo - 

4.647 
4,760 
21,287 

16,761 

60,600 

RtaodA'l,«1aiMf 

60,000 

Sontb  nArnlifM                                                                           . 

40,000 

£oiith  Dakota _ 

484 
42.677 
14.271 
2.361 

11,000 

Tmnmem 

50,000 

rSrwr^ 

60,000 

rtah 

7.600 

Vermont                

11,026 

Vifgmm 

60,000 

W^iiifftftn 

986 

6,100 
8,000 
14,490 

8.000 

WotV&einia                              

50,000 

WTntnIng                                                                                      . .  , . , 

Canal  Zone '(not  presently  planning  to  participate). 

Onam  (not  presenUy  planning  to  participate). 

Puerto  Rico     

35,000 

Vif^n  UhUMis , 

3,222 

20,000 
433,267 

Babnon  not  yet  daimed  or  estimated  by  individual  States.-. 

40.687 

Total 

233.062 

1,600,000 

1,660,000 

STATISTICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  FuEMMiNG.  On  title  9  dealing  with  statistical  services  the  De- 
partment's revised  estimate — that  is  the  Office  of  Education  revised 
estimate  was  $1,750,000,  and  I  approved  $1,750,000.  The  Budget 
Bureau  reduced  that  to  $1,550,000. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Any  other  reductions? 

Mr.  Flbmming.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  then  cut  many  of  these 
items  more  than  that. 
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Mr.  Flbmming.  No  ;  they  cut  just  two  items  and  one  was  the  student 
loan  item  which  they  cut  $16,400,000.  I  am  sorry,  there  are  3.  On 
supervision  and  administration  under  title  3  they  cut  it  $250,000  and 
on  title  10  as  indicated  they  cut  $2  million,  but  that  included  language 
in  the  budget  message  which  indicates  that  the  action  that  they  have 
taken  on  title  2  is  not  the  final  action. 

POSSIBLE  NEED  FOR  STTFPLEMENTAIi  REQUEST 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  this  the  only  place  in  the  bill  that  you  might  come 
back  for  a  supplemental  so  far  as  you  know  now  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  correct.  That  is  under  existing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean.  When  do  you  think  you 
will  have  some  figures  on  what  the  actual  need  is  going  to  be  in  the 
whole  area? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  was  told  the  other  d«n^  that  April  1  was  the  earliest 
I  could  expect  firm  figures.  I  asked  Mr.  Kelly  to  doublecheck  that 
to  see  if  we  could  step  that  up  to  March  1  or  March  15  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  did  not  have  any  suocess  along  that  line,  and  that 
is  the  earliest  that  we  can  expect  firm  figures  on  the  second  semester 
operations. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  This  is  1961  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes;  we  want  to  get  firm  figures  on  this  year's  sec- 
ond semester's  operation  to  use  as  a  base  for  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  When  did  the  second  semester  start  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  In  most  places  it  started  this  week,  and  I  would 
ask  them  to  see  if  they  ooiild  feed  in  the  information  to  us  sooner 
than  we  expect,  but  apparently  we  cannot  expect  them  to  get  it  to 
us  until  as  of  the  end  of  February,  and  the  11th  of  March  is  the  due 
date. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Everywhere  I  have  been  and  talked  to  people  in  the 
field  of  education  they  are  pretty  near  unanimous  that  this  Defense 
Education  Act  is  a^ood  one. 

Mr.  Flemiceng.  That  is  the  reaction  I  get. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  that  it  is  well  administered.  Most  of  them  say 
they  could  use  more  funds.  You  say  you  are  expanding  the  program 
to  some  extent  but  there  are  some  pretty  severe  cuts  that  you  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  have  made;  $232  million  was  tne  original 
request  and  they  finally  end  up  with  $171  million.  That  is  over  a  $60 
million  cut.    That  is  a  pretty  significant  cut  in  this  area  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  should  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  revised  estimate  was  $192,400,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  that  has  been  pretty  well  established  in  the 
record,  but  I  am  looking  at  this  column  here  of  what  their  original 
request  was.  I  think  that  if  they  are  this  far  out  of  line  in  their 
original  request,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  administration  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  think  in  fairness  to  the  operating  agency  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  when  we  asked  for  these  pre- 
liminary estimates  we  did  not  provide  them  with  very  much  or  an 
opportunity  to  work  on  them  in  terms  of  a  detailed  investigation.  We 
wanted  to  get  a  feel  here  of  the  overall  estimate,  what  it  would  be,  and 
that  is  why  we  asked  for  the  preliminary  estimate.    What  is  called 
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the  revised  estimate  should  be  called  the  considered  estimate  of  what 
the  needs  are  going  to  be.  As  you  observe  from  this  figure  I  adjusted 
it  down  by  $4,500,000. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  It  would  be  better  for  you,  but  I  think  we  should 
look  at  all  these  figures.  It  is  just  as  fair  to  use  all  figures  as  it  is  to 
use  a  lesser  figure. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  decrease  under  the  science  and  mathematics  title 
from  $75  million  to  about  $58  million  was  not  a  program  decrease 
but  a  determination  that  if  the  $75  million  dollars  were  appropriated 
that  it  would  not  produce  a  substantive  program  larger  tnan  the  $58 
million  requested,  plus  the  language  which  is  request^  in  the  Appro- 
priations Act.  It  is  designed  to  support  the  maximtun  program 
authorized. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  what  I  had  in  mind.  I  certainly  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  first  column  but  I  want  to  be  fair  to  the  operating 
agency  and  say  that  the  second  column  does  represent  the  considered 
judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  money  they  think  they  should  have  for 
the  year  whereas  in  the  first  instance,  taking  title  3  as  an  illustration 
they  took  the  authorized  figure  and  presented  that  as  their  prelimi- 
naiT  estimate.  And  when  they  got  into  it  they  determined  that  they 
will  not  use  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  FooARTY .  That  may  be  the  one  exception  though. 

Mr.  Flemming.  But  that  is  a  pretty  large  exception  because  that 
amounts  to,  in  terms  of  dollars,  $17  million. 

Mr.  FooABTY.  That  is  a  long  way  from  over  $60  million. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Thebulkof  therestof  it 

Mx.  FoGARTY.  You  are  trying  to  do  a  good  job,  Mr.  Secretary,  but 
you  are  not  very  con vincing  to  me. 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  bulk  of  the  rest  of  it  is  for  loans  and  I  have 
ii^dicated  that  that  is  an  open  figure. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  Over  $60  milRon  compared  with.  $17  million  is  quite 
a  difference. 

salaries  and  expenses,  office  of  education 

Now  for  salaries  and  expenses  they  asked  $17,280,000  and  their 
revised  estimate  was  $15,483,000.  Then  you  cut  their  request  again 
ly  $1,240,000.  That  is  a  pretty  sizable  cut  in  salaries  and  expenses, 
why  did  you  cut  them  that  much?  It  is  over  $3  million  from  their 
original  request. 

Mr.  Flemming.  They  requested  originally  a  round  figure  of  $5 
million  as  you  indicated  ana  then  their  revised  estimate  which  is  the 
first  estimate  I  looked  at  was  $4,400,000. 

COOPERATIVE  BE8EABCH 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  for  cooperative  research  agreements. 

Mr.  Flemming.  This  is  the  cooperative  research  which  is  as  you 
know  a  large  percentage  of  this  salarv  and  expense  item. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  did  they  ask  in  cooperative  research! 

Mr.  Flemming.  Their  prelimmary  estimate  to  the  Department  was 
$5  mUlion.  Their  revisea  estimate  to  the  Department  was  $4,400,000. 
I  revised  that  to  $3,975,000.  The  Budget  Bureau  revised  it  to 
$3,867,000. 
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Mr.  FLEMMmo.  ^' 


loan  item  -^^^  '  .^/remember  Dr.  Derthick 

supervisio  .^r^JtsnL 

on  title  1 '  ^^t  >  .^^^^^^aring  that  estimate  I  asked 

in  the  b  /^J^'^^'tt'ji^'^'^%»f^'i^le«'^^  would  make  it  possible  for 

taken  r  ^^]!^^!^i^jst\'y;nJto^^^^  the  award  of  new  grants  for 


? 


njrJ^'JisO'  *-\fto»-''av  foT  ^Ho  awaru  oi  new  grants  ic 
wi^:^^  ^f,i/iable  in  1960.    In  other  words, 

/W^^*^r<»/f^1i^/^'^5xnake  it  possible  to  continue  all  the 
tJi^^  ^^  ill  J^  j^  tb»^  ^rt>^ed  and  wliich  would  give  them  roughly 
'^1%'  *  ^^dbeei^  »P^  f  new  research  grants  and  that  is  thfr 

xsk^ ..  fhBt  *'*',_    «I»'/l'^'      -i-Ul^  ^rv«  ««.«r  .«.^,.4-»        T4.   Xc  (M    >l  QQ  AAA 


^  *^ts  ^^iiV  *'*^!!Ljable  for  new  granta    It  is  $1,433,000. 

t 


-      fV^^^^^ro  the  sftHie  levei  as  i»ou.     we  are  gomg  mco  the- 
^'  Fo(^^'^rntion  on  this. 

^y^^  a  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^'^  National  Defense  Education  Act^ 
^Vfr  ^^l^j^e>  under  that  at  all.  This  is  a  continuing  program. 
^  dof^^^  That  is  right. 
m^'  ^^^^^^'  ^^  seemed  to  me  that  keeping  them  in  a  position 
Jfr-  ^^'^could  continue  to  have  available  for  new  grants  the  ap- 
lei*  *^  Amount  of  money  that  they  have  available  under  grants  tliis 


that  area  and  I  think  that  they 
are  getting  good  results  from  it. 


tyfo^^^  ItMted  a  ffood,  sound  policy  m 

y^r^^^ft  good  job.     I  think  that  we  a 

J^re  d^*2^Airrr.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  it  is  a  good,  sound 
M^-  ijolding  them  down  to  what  theyhad  last  year.    There  must  b^ 
P^^ter  need  next  year. 

»  S^  Flhimming.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection  remember  I  am 
^li  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  I  work  on  & 
budget  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  basic  policy  decision 
tasm  by  tiie  President.  The  President  made  it  very  clear  to  us  as  w» 
started  work  on  the  budget  that  provision  should  not  be  made  for  any 
program  of  expansion  of  existing  programs  except  those  approved  by 
the  President  to  meet  immediate  critical  national  needs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  that  42  new  projects  in  public  works  at 
$500  million  meets  that  criteria? 

Mr.  FisMMiNo.  To  take  the  one  illustration  out  of  our  own  Depart- 
ment, I  think  the  decision  to  put  $23  million  in  the  budget  to  build  the 
new  laboratory  building  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  does 
meet  that  criteria.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  I  can- 
not pass  judgment  on  the  other  projects  because  I  don't  know  about 
them. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  your  answer  would  be  much  better  if  you  said 
well,  we  will  follow  the  President's  recommendations  to  keep  these 
programs  at  this  level  unless  there  is  an  emergency  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  That  is  what  I  just  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
used  the  words  here  advisedly  because  those  were  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tions that  I  was  operating  under.  Now  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  I  was  operating  under  general  instructions  of  this  kind,  and  then 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  virtually  every  item  in  the  Oflfice  of 
Education  shows  an  increase  over  1960, 1  think  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  policy  that  was  established  by  the  President  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  advisers  have  shown  that  they  do  regard  this  as  an  area 
that  is  related  to  critical  national  needs.  They  deviated  from  the 
general  policy  and  have  permitted  us  to  provide  for  increases  because,. 
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although  you  have  stressed,  and  I  understand  properly  so,  the  reduc- 
tion that  I  made  in  the  request  of  the  operating  agency,  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  I  allowed  an  increase  over  1960  and  I  was  able  to  convince 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  representative  of  the  President  in  this 
respect,  that  those  increases  should  stand  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  I  don't  think  that  should  be  too  difficult  a  job  when 
Congress  passes  an  act  like  the  Defense  Education  Act.  It  is  only  a 
4-year  program  and  authorizes  these  amounts  and  the  President 
signed  the  bill.  I  don't  think  you  have  gone  far  enough.  That  is  just 
my  judgment  against  yours,  but  everywhere  I  have  gone  and  ta&ed 
to  these  school  superintendents  and  others  in  the  field  of  education^ 
I  don't  think  they  will  agree  with  your  iBgures. 

Mr.  LiAisD.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  term  we  in  the  De- 
fense Subcommittee  refer  to  the  requests  of  the  operating  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Defense?  We  refer  to  those  as  "The Xetter 
to  Santa  Claus." 

Mr.  FooAicnr.  The  what? 

Mr.  Laird.  "The  Letter  to  Santa  Claus." 

Mr.  FooABTY.  And  some  of  them  are.  But  I  think  there  are  many 
people  who  honestly  think  that  these  original  amounts  could  be  used 
ana  should  be  used  as  long  as  they  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  Laird.  My  only  reason  for  referring  to  this  problem  is  that  you 
look  at  these  requests  of  the  departmental  groups  and  they  are  often 

;uite  high.  If  you  take  the  Navy's,  the  Army's  request,  and  the  Air 
^orcse  request  before  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  had  a  chance  to  go 
over  them  they  do  look  quite  large.  Now  we  are  not  in  as  big  it^ns 
here  but  we  are  in  important  items  and  I  think  that  the  Secretary  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  go  over  the  requests  of  these  agencies  or  he 
wouldn't  be  doing  his  job. 

OVERALL  BUDGETARY  LIMITATION 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  budget  procedures 
fairly  well  and  I  understand  there  are  certain  limitations  and  they 
are  told  what  they  can  have  as  an  overall  budget.  They  work  out  tlie 
details  within  that.  They  have  strict  orders  to  come  down  here  and 
testify  to  this  budget  and  stick  to  it  regardless  of  what  they  believe. 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course,  that  was  the  law  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  don't  find  any  fault  witJi  that,  but  we  expect  them 
when  we  ask  a  specific  question  to  give  us  their  best  answer  in  a  por- 
fessional  way,  regardless  of  the  orcfers  that  they  are  under.  I  assume 
we  will  have  people  in  education  that  will  come  before  the  committee 
that  will  tell  us — people  not  only  in  Government  but  out  of  Govern- 
ment— that  these  figures  are  way  too  low  and  that  they  believe  the 
country  would  be  better  off  if  we  went  ahead  and  allowed  larger 
amounts  in  certain  of  these  areas  that  you  have  cut  heuck, 

Mr.  Fleioong.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  the  picture  and  as  I  advise 
the  heads  of  my  departments  or  agencies,  as  Congressman  Laird  has 
indicated,  the  Fresident  has  the  overall  responsibility  for  setting  the 
policy  of  the  budmt  here  or  at  any  given  time.  He  of  course  teRs  us 
who  are  heads  of  departments,  what  that  policy  is,  and  he  tells  us  that 
he  expects  us  to  review  the  requests  that  come  to  us  in  the  light  of  that 
overall  policy.  We  don't  question  for  one  moment  the  fact  that  when 
the  Office  of  Education  requested  the  amount  in  the  second  polumn-p 
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Mr.  FooARTY.  That  is  another  area  that  I  remember  Dr.  Derthick 
saying  last  year  was  one  of  the  most  important. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  preparing  that  estimate  I  asked 
the  Department  to  bring  to  us  a  figure  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  have  just  as  much  money  for  the  award  of  new  grants  for 
research  in  1961  as  they  have  available  in  1960.  In  other  words,  I 
asked  for  a  figure  that  would  make  it  possible  to  continue  all  the 
projects  that  had  been  approved  and  which  would  give  them  roughly 
$1  million  for  the  award  of  new  research  grants  and  that  is  the* 
amount  of  money  tliat  is  available  for  new  grants.    It  is  $1,433,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  do  you  insist  on  holding  that  program  down  I 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  I  don't  think  I  am  holding  it  down. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  To  the  same  level  as  1960.  We  are  going  into  the 
third  year  of  operation  on  this. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  That  isn't  the  National  Defense  Education  Acfc^ 
That  doesn't  come  under  that  at  all.    This  is  a  continuing  pn^nm. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Flemking.  It  seemed  to  me  that  keeping  them  in  a  positicHi 
where  they  could  continue  to  have  available  for  new  grants  the  ap-^ 
proximate  amount  of  money  that  they  have  available  under  grants  tms 
year  constituted  a  good,  sound  policy  in  that  area  and  I  think  that  they 
are  doing  a  good  job.     I  think  that  we  are  getting  good  results  from  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  don't  know  how  you  can  say  it  is  a  good,  sound 
policy  holding  them  down  to  what  they,  had  last  year.  There  must  b^ 
a  greater  need  next  year. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  connection  remember  I  am 
a  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  and  I  work  on  & 
budget  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  basic  policy  decision 
rasde  by  the  President.  The  President  made  it  very  clear  to  us  as  w» 
started  work  on  the  budget  that  provision  should  not  be  made  for  any 
program  of  expansion  of  existing  programs  except  those  approved  by 
the  President  to  meet  immediate  critical  national  needs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  that  42  new  projects  in  public  works  at 
$500  million  meets  that  criteria? 

Mr.  FiAMMiNG.  To  take  the  one  illustration  out  of  our  own  Depart- 
ment, I  think  the  decision  to  put  $23  million  in  the  budget  to  build  th& 
new  laboratory  building  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  does 
meet  that  criteria.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that.  I  can- 
not pass  judgment  on  the  other  projects  because  I  don't  know  about 
them. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  think  your  answer  would  be  much  better  if  you  said 
well,  we  will  follow  the  President's  recommendations  to  keep  these- 
programs  at  this  level  unless  there  is  an  emergency  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  what  I  just  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
used  the  words  here  advisedly  because  those  were  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tions that  I  was  operating  under.  Now  when  you  consider  the  fact 
that  I  was  operating  imder  general  instructions  of  this  kind,  and  then 
when  you  consider  the  fact  that  virtually  every  item  in  the  Office  of 
Education  rfiows  an  increase  over  1960, 1  think  that  within  the  frame- 
work of  policy  that  was  established  by  the  President  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  nis  advisers  have  shown  that  they  do  regard  this  as  an  area 
that  is  related  to  critical  national  needs.  They  deviated  from  the 
general  policy  and  have  permitted  us  to  provide  for  increases  because^ 
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although  you  have  stressed,  and  I  understand  properly  so,  the  reduc- 
tion tlmt  I  made  in  the  request  of  the  operating  agency,  in  every  one  of 
these  cases  I  allowed  an  increase  over  1960  and  I  was  able  to  convince 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  representative  of  the  President  in  this 
respect,  that  those  increases  should  stand  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  don't  think  that  should  be  too  difficult  a  job  when 
Congress  passes  an  act  like  the  Defense  Education  Act.  It  is  only  a 
4-7ear  program  and  authorizes  these  amounts  and  the  President 
signed  the  bill.  I  don't  think  you  have  gone  far  enougli.  That  is  just 
my  judgment  against  yours,  but  everywhere  I  have  gone  and  talked 
to  these  school  superintendents  and  others  in  the  field  of  education^ 
I  don't  think  they  will  agree  with  your  figures. 

Mr,  Laird.  Mr.  Chairman,  do  you  know  what  term  we  in  the  De* 
fense  Subcommittee  refer  to  the  requests  of  the  operatiiL?  agencies 
within  the  Department  of  Defense?  We  refer  to  those  as  "The  Letter 
to  Santa  Claus." 

Mr.FoQARTT.  The  what? 

Mr.  Laird.  "The  Letter  to  Santa  Claus." 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  And  some  of  them  are.  But  I  think  there  are  many 
people  who  honestly  think  that  these  original  amounts  could  be  used 
ana  should  be  used  as  long  as  they  have  the  authority. 

Mr.  Laird.  My  only  reason  for  referring  to  this  problem  is  that  you 
look  at  these  requests  of  the  departmental  groups  and  they  are  often 
quite  high.  If  you  take  the  Navy's,  the  Army's  request,  and  the  Air 
Force  request  before  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  had  a  chance  to  go 
over  them  they  do  look  quite  large.  Now  we  are  not  in  as  big  items 
here  but  we  are  in  important  items  and  I  think  that  the  Secretary  does 
have  a  responsibility  to  go  over  the  requests  of  these  agencies  or  he 
wouldn't  be  doing  his  job. 

OVERALL  BUDGETARY  LIMITATION 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  budget  procedures 
fairly  well  and  I  understand  there  are  certain  limitations  and  they 
are  told  what  they  can  have  as  an  overall  budget.  They  work  out  the 
details  within  that.  They  have  strict  orders  to  come  down  here  and 
testify  to  this  budget  and  stick  to  it  regardless  of  what  they  believe. 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course,  that  was  the  law  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  don't  find  any  fault  witn  that,  but  we  expect  them 
when  we  ask  a  specific  question  to  give  us  their  best  answer  in  a  por- 
fessional  way,  regardless  of  the  orcfers  that  they  are  under.  I  assume 
we  will  have  people  in  education  that  will  come  before  the  committee 
that  will  tell  us — people  not  only  in  Government  but  out  of  Govern- 
ment—that these  figures  are  way  too  low  and  that  they  believe  the 
country  would  be  better  off  if  we  went  ahead  and  allowed  larger 
•mounts  in  certain  of  these  areas  that  you  have  cut  hsuck. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  see  the  picture  and  as  I  advise 
jie  heads  of  nay  departments  or  agencies,  as  Con^^ressman  Laird  has 
indicated,  the  Fresident  has  the  overall  responsibility  for  setting  the 
policy  of  the  budget  here  or  at  any  given  time.  He  of  course  tens  us 
who  are  heads  of  departments,  what  that  policy  is,  and  he  tells  us  that 
he  expects  us  to  review  the  requests  that  come  to  us  in  the  light  of  that 
overall  policy.  We  don't  question  for  one  moment  the  fact  that  when 
the  Office  of  Education  requested  the  amount  in  the  second  cc^nm— t 
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not  the  first  column — that  that  represents  the  very  best  judgment  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be  spent  in  this  program  area  in 
1961.  It  was  then  my  responsibility  as  I  saw  it  to  ta&e  those  requests 
and  look  at  them  in  the  light  of  what  is  made  clear  to  us,  namely,  that 
provision  should  not  be  made  for  new  programs  or  expansion  of 
existing  programs  except  those  that  the  President  would  be  willing 
to  approve  as  meeting  immediate  critical  national  needs,  and  so  in 
every  instance  taking  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  as  an  illus- 
tration in  every  instance  I  approved  a  figure  which  represented  an  in- 
crease over  1960.  Now  in  approving  that  figure  which  represented  an 
increase  over  1960  I  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  going  to  the 
Budget  Bureau  to  justify  this  proposed  increase  under  the  criteria 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  I  did  do  it  with  a  couple  of  exceptions 
here.  I  was  successful  in  convincing  them  that  there  should  be  the 
exceptions  to  the  basic  policy  guideline  that  was  laid  down  by  the 
President.  So  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment  that  people  in  the  Office 
of  Education  still  feel  that  they  could  use  constructively  additional 
amoimts  of  money.  I  don't  question  for  one  moment  that  some  of  my 
former  colleagues  in  the  field  of  education  feel  that  we  could  use  ad- 
ditional funds  constructively,  but  as  I  see  it  if  we  are  to  have  respon- 
sible government  I  have  an  obligation  to  try  to  work  out  the  budget 
in  the  light  of  the  basic  policy  decision  made  by  the  Preadent.  I 
have  no  alternative  and  then  having  worked  it  out  along  that  particu- 
lar line,  of  course,  I  have  the  obligation  of  defending  it  because  it  is 
my  job  to  defend  the  basic  policy  of  the  President  who  after  all  is  the 
only  elected  official  in  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  don't  blame  you  for  that  at  all.  You  should  at- 
tempt to  make  the  record  positive  on  that  and  you  are  asking  for 
some  increase.  I  am  going  to  be  just  as  positive  in  saying  that  it  is 
my  opinion  that  you  have  cut  the  requests  of  the  agencies  in  your  De- 
partment too  much. 

Mr.  Flemming.  And  I  certainly  don't  take  issue  with  that  at  alL 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  am  not  going  along  with  any  record  that  will  pur- 
port to  show  that  you  have  increased  your  overall  activities  under 
this  budget.  You  have  allowed  increases  but  you  have  also  cut  in 
these  areas  we  have  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  you  have  just  stated  it  is 
perfectly  accurate,  it  seems  to  me,  where  you  say  that  I  have  allowed 
increases.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  I  want  to  make  clear,  that  I 
have  allowed  increases.  I  will  put  it  this  way,  I  have  recommended 
increases  over  amounts  currently  available.  In  other  words,  we  are 
moving  forward  not  as  rapidly  as  you  or  others  think  we  should. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Every  table  that  is  put  in  this  record  will  show 
whether  they  are  increases  or  decreases. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Certainly. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  is  going  to  stand  out  like  a  sore  thumb.  I  dont 
blame  you  for  trying  to  make  that  record,  but  as  I  look  at  it  you  have 
cut  these  requests  by  these  millions  of  dollars  shown  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  don't  apologize  for  it. 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  are  doing  your  job,  and  I  don't  blame  you  for 
it.^    I  think  you  do  a  pretty  good  job  in  defending  the  budget,  but 

'lave  the  responsibr* 
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Mr.  Fi^EKMiNG.  That  is  right    I  agree  with  you  completely  in  that. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  And  the  President  can  either  sign  it  or  veto  it. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  lon£;er  I  am  in  Government  the 
more  respect  I  have  for  our  system  of  checks  and  balances. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  You  have  been  around  a  long  time  and  I  am  sure 
you  know  what  is  going  on  around  here.  We  are  not  going  to  kid 
each  other  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  certainly  respect  the  role  of  Congress,  but  I  have 
got  an  obligation  to  live  up  to  under  the  law. 

Mr.  FoGAHTT.  You  are  goin^  to  carry  out  that  obligation  the  best 
way  you  can  and  I  would  too  if  I  were  in  your  position. 

OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

Xow  we  did  not  get  finished  with  the  severe  cut  in  salaries  and 
expenses. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  will  be  glad  to  identify  these  cuts  and  also  the 
increases  that  I  allowed. 

COOPEBAT^'E  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  cooperative  research  they  asked  for  $4,400,000  and 
you  allowed  $3,975,000.    ^Vliat  did  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  do  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  They  reduced  it  to  $3,357,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Let  us  go  on  from  there. 

Mr.  Flemming.  From  here  on  out  everything  that  I  deal  with  is 
literally  salaries  and  expenses  as  contrasted  with  the  research 
proCTam. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Now  the  $3,975,000  that  you  allowed  for  cooperative 
research,  that  cut  amounted  to  about  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  $425,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  is  about  $425,000  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes ;  that  was  my  cut. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  $425,000  in  cooperative  research. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right,  and  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  it  an- 
other almost  $600,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  original  total  request  was  $17^80,000  and 
the  revised  was  $15,483,000  and  then  vou  have  allowed  $14,244,000. 
Leaving  out  the  research  you  have  cut  $800,000  in  the  regular  salaries 
and  expense. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  give  us  a  breakdown? 

NEW  POSITIONS  REQUESTED 

Mr.  Flemming.  What  I  did,  speaking  in  terms  of  positions  now, 
they  requested  1,140  positions  and  I  reduced  that  to  1,063,  or  that  is 
77  positions.  This  yeax  the  number  of  authorized  positions  is  1,022 
so  that  I  allowed  an  increase  of  42  positions  over  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  you  cut  77? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right,  but  I  cut  77  imder  their  request  but 
gave  them  42  more  than  they  nad  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  was  not  a  50-50  break,  was  it? 

Mr.  Flemming.  No.    Do  you  want  to  indicate  the  areas  ? 
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Mr.  FooARTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Would  you  just  as  soon  that  I  do  it  by  position  as 
by  amount? 

Mr.  FooARTY.  By  both. 

Mr.  FiEMMiNG.  In  the  statistics  and  research  services,  and  I  am 
using  the  revised  estimate  in  every  case,  they  asked  for  182  positions 
whicn  would  have  involved  expenaitures  of  $2,062,000  and  I  want  to 
round  that  figure  out  if  you  don't  mind. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  approved  159  with  an  expenditure  of  $1,779,000. 
In  the  case  of  school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  they  asked 
for  157  positions,  totaling  $1,837,510.  I  approved  157  positions,  to- 
taling $1,350,000.  In  the  case  of  vocational  education  they  asked  for 
84  positions,  totaling  $826,995.  I  approved  84,  totaling  $829,575.  In 
the  field  of  higher  education  they  asked  for  199  positions,  totaling 
$1,919,000.  I  approved  183  totafing  $1,780,000.  In  the  case  of  in- 
ternational education  they  asked  for  37  positions  totaling  $368,000. 
I  approved  30  positions  totaling  $315,000. 

INTEENATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  don't  think  that  this  international  operation  is 
one  that  is  of  immediate  concern  i 
Mr.  Fleming.  I  certaiftly  do,  and  I  approved  an  increase  in  this 

Particular  area  just  as  I  approved  an  increase  in  higher  education.  I 
id  not  approve  as  sharp  an  increase  as  they  requeued. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  one  of  the  areas  that  has  been  severely 
criticized. 

Mr.  Flemming.  In  the  State  and  local  school  system  they  asked  for 
293  positions  at  $3,021,000.  I  approved  269  positions  at  $2,693,000. 
In  the  case  of  the  program  direction  and  services  they  asked  for  188 
positions  and  $1,546,000  and  I  approved  181  positions  at  $1,520,000. 
May  I  complete  the  record  there  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes ;  go  ahead  and  complete  it. 

Mr.  Flemmixg.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  higher 
education  I  approved  183  positions. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  did  they  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  199,  and  in  1960  they  have  173.  I  approved  an  in- 
crease of  10  positions. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  less  than  50  percent  of  what  thej  asked  for? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right.  Now  in  the  field  of  mtemational 
education  they  asked  for  37  and  I  approved  30,  and  that  is  the  number 
that  they  have  this  year. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  So  they  were  just  remaining  stagnant  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Remaining  the  same. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  you  cut  them  seven  positions  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Seven  positions  I  cut.  Now  in  the  case  of  State 
and  local  school  systems  they  requested  293.  I  approved  269.  They 
have  260  in  1960.  In  the  case  of  "Program  direction  and  services"  they 
asked  for  188  and  I  approved  181.  They  have  176  in  1960.  So  with 
the  exception  of  "International  education,"  in  every  instance  where  I 
cut  their  request  I  approved  an  increase  over  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  in  every  request  it  was  less  than  50  percent  of 
what  they  asked  for,  the  increase  was  less  than  50  percent.  . 
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Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right.    The  approved  increase  was  less  than 
60  percent  of  what  they  asked  for.   That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FooARTY.  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  then  cut  your  figure? 
Mr.  FusMMiKO.  That  is  right. 

StTMMARY  OF  ACTION  ON  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION,  SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

BUDGET 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Perhaps  we  should  have  a  table,  showing  the  history 
of  this  by  activity,  for  the  record. 
Mr.  Flemming.  Yes,  we  have  a  table  here. 
(Table  referred  to  follows:) 

Office  of  EdtLcalion  salaries  and  expenses^  fiscal  year  1961 


Preliminary 

estimate  to  the 

Department 

(1) 

Revteed  esti- 
mate to  the 
Department 

(2) 

Department's 

request  to  the 

Bureau  of  the 

Budget 

(8) 

Final  Bureau 
of  the  Budget 

allowance 
(present  1961 
conn-essional 

estimate) 

(4) 

Posi- 
tions 

Amount 

Posi- 
tions 

Amount 

Posi 
tions 

Amount 

Posi- 
tions 

Amount 

Statistics  and  research  services 

Cooperative  research  agreements. 
School   assistance  in   federally  af- 

205 

167 
96 

214 
44 

302 

207 

$2,457,340 
5,000,000 

1,379,280 
997,985 

2,082,260 
433,190 

3,120,865 

1,752,580 

182 

157 
84 

199 
37 

293 

188 

$2,062,877 
4,400.000 

1,337,510 
826,995 

1, 919, 791 
368,325 

3,021,447 

1,546,055 

159 

157 
84 

183 
30 

209 

181 

$1,779,060 
3,975,000 

1.36a  410 
829,575 

1, 780, 710 
316,715 

2,693,340 

1,520,190 

151 

157 
84 

181 
30 

265 

179 

$1,675,855 
3,357,000 

1,346,685 
820,575 

1,758,335 
316, 715 

2,646,660 

1,497,275 

Vocatinnal  education 

H^her  edacation 

IntmiBtional  education                

State  and  local  school  systems 

Program  direction  and  serviees 

Total 

1,225 

17,223,000 

1,140 

15,483,000 

1,063 

14,244,000 

1,047 

13,427,000 

Mr.  Flemming.  There  again  I  might  say  that  they  cut  the  "Co- 
operative research"  request  from  $3,975,000  to  $3,357,000. 

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  CUKRENCY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  special  foreign  currency  program  looks  a  little 
peculiar.  The  Department's  preliminary  estimate  on  this  was  the 
same  as  the  revised  estimate,  and  you  took  their  estimate  of  $563,000, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  only  allowed  $30,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  primary  reason  for  that  was  that  we  included  in 
our  estimate  per  instructions  from  the  Budget  Bureau  the  funds  for 
the  teacher  training  program.  As  you  know  many  of  those  programs 
are  now  financed  by  the  Department  of  State,  although  the  programs 
are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Eduaction.  The  decision  was  made 
in  the  foreign  currency  program  that  they  would  be  funded  by  the 
Department  of  StAte. 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  item  was  not  cut  out  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  but  was  shifted  to  the  Department  of 
State. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  It  is  not  anything  new. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Public  Law  No.  480  deals  with  it  and  they  are  all  new 
programs.  ^         » 
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Mr,  FoGAKTY.  You  could  still  do  it  under  your  existing  prt^ram  if 
you  wanted  to. 

.  Mr.  FiiEMMiNQ.  No.  I  think  you  have  raised  an  important  ques- 
tion and  I  haven't  talked  this  through  as  thoroughly  as  I  should 
with  Mr.  Kelly,  but  the  policy  I  want  to  follow  un]^  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  picture  that  prevents  me  from  following  it  is  that  in  con- 
nection with  all  these  programs  authorized  under  Public  Law  480 
they  represent  additions  topresently  authorized  programs  for  which 
funds  are  appropriated.  We  get  over  into  the  ^^International  health" 
field  for  example  and  it  is  a  pretty  sizable  figure  for  that  and  I  inter- 
pret that  to  mean  that  this  is  money  that  we  can  spend  ovm:  and  above 
any  other  funds  that  are  appropriated  for  research  in  the  field  of 
international  health,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  Now  in  response  to  the  specific  Question 
the  activitv  that  would  be  carried  on  with  these  foreign  funas  is  an 
activity  which  the  Department  is  authorized  to  perform  and  could 
have  performed  with  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  On  page  106  of  the  justification  it  says  this  indi- 
cated use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  is  not  to  inaugurate  a  new  pro- 
gram but  to  permit  the  Office  to  expand  and  intensify  its  regular 
program  of  comparative  education  studies  and  of  disseminating;  in- 
formation on  the  educational  systems  of  other  countries  to  American 
educational  institutions  and  other  governmental  agencies. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  an  activity  that  we  are  currently  authorized  to  do. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  you  could  do  it  under  the  existing  law  in  the 
salary  and  expense  item. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  but  we  are  augmenting  the  work  which  we  other- 
wise would  have  done. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  can  expand  the  program,  but  nothing  new, 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  provides  us 
with  $30,750  more  than  we  otherwise  would  have  had  for  this  particu- 
lar puroose. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  you  would  not  have  fought  for  tliis  $30,000 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Flem3iing.  I  am  not  saying  I  would  or  would  not  but  the  net 
result  is  that  we  are  getting  that  much  more  money  for  this  program. 

Office  or  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

GRANTS  TO   STATES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  "Vocational  rehabilitation"  fared  pretty  well,  didn't 
they,  regarding  grants  to  States? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  revised  estimate  is  $64,500,000  and  tliat  is  just 
what  you  allowed  and  what  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  "Research  and  training"  requested  $16,100,000  and 
you  cut  them  $1,10(X000. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  a  pretty  sizable  cut  in  an  area  that  they  claim 
needs  a  lot  of  work,  especially  in  the  training.  They  keep  telling  us 
every  year  that  there  is  a  terrific  shortage  of  trained  personnel  and 
here  you  are  cutting  that  back. 

Mr.  Fi-EMMiNG.  May  I  take  the  research  funds  first?  The  amount 
involved  here  is  $7,800,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $1,300,000  over 
1960  and  this  $7,800,000  vrill  finance  the  continuation  project  plus 
$2,550,000  in  new  projects,  which  would  mean  about  85  new  projects. 
That  puts  them  in  a  position  where,  as  far  as  new  projects  are  con- 
cerned, they  can  do  approximately  what  they  have  done  in  1960  be- 
cause in  I960  we  estimate  that  we  will  spend  $2,535,000  for  86  new 
projects. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  That  is  not  a  very  good  story  for  a  program  that 
should  be  expanding  and  expanding. 

Mr.  Fi-EMMiNG.  It  is  expanding,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  It  is  not  expanding  anywhere  nearly  at  the  rate  that 
one  of  your  predecessors  expected  it  would  expand. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Now  you  are  talking  about  the  grants  to  the  States 
and  talking  about  the  number  of  people  that  are  oeing  rehabilitated 
every  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Research  and  training  is  different? 

Mr.  Flemming.  You  are  referring  to  the  estimate  of  that  over  a 
period  of  about  5  years  where  we  would  be  rehabilitating  about  200,000 
people  a  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flemmixg.  And  under  this  budget  that  would  be  up  to  about 
90,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  After  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Flemmixg.  Well,  this  would  be  the  sixth  year,  1961. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  are  way  behind. 

Mr.  Flemmixg.  Miss  Switzer  is  in  a  better  position  to  discuss  that 
than  I  am,  but  we  have  been  moving  as  fast  in  terms  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  being  spent  as  the  States  have  been  willing  to  move 
and  although  we  are  moving,  we  are  moving  ahead  at  a  slower  pace; 
but  it  is  due  to  a  factor  over  which  we  really  have  no  control. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  hate  to  see  you  cutting  back  the  research  and  train- 
ingprogram. 

Mr.  Flemmixg.  I  am  not  cutting  it  back.  I  am  providing  for  an 
increase  of  $2.5  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  cut  the  request  of  your  agency  by  $1,100,000. 
That  is  what  the  figures  show  me.  That  may  mean  some  increase.  It 
is  an  increase  over  what  they  had  available  this  year,  but  the  facts  are 
that  in  researeh  and  training  you  were  requested  to  OK  $16,100,000 
and  you  did  not  do  that.    You  only  OK'd  $15  million. 

Mr.  Flemmixg.  OK.  Now  I  explained  the  basis  for  my  action  on 
research.    Can  I  take  "Training"  now  so  that  we  get  the  total  figure? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flemmixg.  We  have  allowed  $7  million  for  training  which  is 
an  increase  of  $800,000  over  this  year.  This  will  provide  for  the  same 
level  of  short-term  training  and  fellowship  as  provided  for  this  year. 
It  provides  for  an  increase  in  long-term  fellowships.  This  provides 
for  32  additional  teaching  grants  and  it  provides  an  increase  in  long- 
term  traineeships  of  $3y6,000  in  order  to  provide  126  additional 
traineeships. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  did  you  cut  the  request  for  research 
funds? 

Mr.  Flemming.  $400,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  did  you  cut  the  request  for  training? 

Mr.  Flemming.  $700,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  a  pretty  significant  cut.  That  is  about 
$800,000  more  than  this  year. 

Mr.  Flemming.  It  is  an  increase  of  $800,000  more  than  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  allowed  just  a  little  over  50  percent. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

ESTIMATED    RETURN    ON    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT  CX)NTRIBITnON 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  this  is  holding  back  the  States  because  of  a 
lack  of  trained  personnel.  I  cannot  understand  your  reasoning  on 
cutting  back  that  kind  of  a  program  when  we  are  running  so  far 
behind  the  estimates  of  your  predecessor  that  200,000  should  be  re- 
habilitated each  year;  and  also  when  the  justifications  show  that 
there  are  18  States  who  have  suiEcient  funds  on  a  matching  basis  to 
use  more  funds  in  their  rehabilitation  program  than  you  have 
budgeted.  I  can't  help  but  think  of  what  IVliss  Switzer  says  is  a 
conservative  figure,  that  for  every  dollar  the  Federal  Government 

Euts  up  in  this  area  we  get  back  $10.  Now  if  that  is  so,  I  don't 
now  why  in  the  world  we  should  not  be  spending  more  money  in 
the  field  of  training  and  research  to  help  rehabilitate  more  people 
when  it  would  be  not  only  a  great  humanitarian  service  but  it  would 
also  mean  dollars  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  Am  I  wrong  in  that  sup- 
position?   Is  that  $10  or  $15  conservative  or  is  it  watered  or  what! 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  10  to  1  figure  I  have  always  imderstood  was  a 
very  good  one. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Most  people  will  tell  you  it  is  nearer  to  $15  than  $10. 
Haven't  you  heard  that?  The  vocational  rehabilitation  people  use 
a  conservative  figure  of  10  to  1,  and  that  is  quite  a  return.  You  don't 
disagree  wnth  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  FrjJMMiNG.  Tlie  10  to  1  figure  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flemming.  No.  I  am  all  for  this  progi"am  and  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  amount  appropriated  increased  205  percent  since 
1954. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  good  increase,  but  it  is  far 
below  what  Mrs.  Hobby  had  anticipated  by  this  time  and  somebody 
has  failed  in  reaching  that  goal.  I  think  that  goal  could  be  reached 
but  it  is  not  being  reached.  We  are  way  behind  in  the  number  of 
people  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  don't  think  it  is  right  to  say  we  are  way  below 
the  projected  expenditure  figures  that  Mrs.  Hobby  made.  We  may  be. 
I  would  have  to  go  back  and  take  a  look  at  that  but  I  believe  that  the 
record  will  show  that  the  Federal  Government  has  been  stepping  up 
the  amount  of  money  available  for  this  program  at  a  rate  which  is 
roughly  comparable  to  what  the  States  have  feen  willing  to  do  in  this 
particular  area. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  this  committee  has  been  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  along  this  line.  I  remember  offering  a  couple  of  amendments  on 
the  floor  back  in  1953-54  to  increase  this  appropriation  and  they  car- 
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ried.    I  think  we  have  been  encouraging  the  administration  in  every 
way  every  year  to  spend  a  little  more  money  on  it. 

Mr.  FijBMMiNo.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to  say,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  last  few  years  that  you  have  concurred  in  the  judgment  of 
the  administration  as  to  the  amount  that  could  be  spent  effectively  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  We  have  and  I  think  every  year  the  committee  has 
encouraged  you  to  expand  the  program. 

Mr.  FuBMMiXG.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  markup. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  the  report  which  I  read. 
You  are  making  progress  but  in  my  opinion  you  could  do  a  better 
lob  than  is  being  done  in  this  field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
I  am  surprised  to  see  you  cutting  back  this  estimate  in  view  of  the 
need  in  research  and  training.  That  in  my  opinion  is  going  to  hold 
down  the  overall  program. 

Mr.  FusMMiNG.  First  of  all,  as  far  as  the  grants  to  the  States  are 
concerned  we  did  not  cut  back  the  grants  at  all. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  No,  I  said  that. 

Mr.  Flemming.  As  far  as  research  and  training,  I  have  cut  it  back, 
$1,100,000. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  And  the  Budget  Bureau  cut  it  back  another  $200,000. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  felt  that  the  increased  figures  I  allowed  would 
provide  us  with  the  opportunity  of  moving  forward  effectively  in  the 
research  and  training  area. 

^  Mr.  Fogarty.  I  cannot  understand  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut- 
ting you  another  $200,000  which  makes  it  a  $1,300,000  cut,  especially 
when  they  are  interested  in  balancing  the  budget  and  this  program  can 
help  them  that  way. 

Mr.  Flemming.  They  cut  back  $200,000  because  thev  disagreed  with 
us  as  to  what  the  cost  of  continuation  projects  would  be  and  it  was 
not  a  program  disagreement  in  that  particular  case  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  Budget  Bureau  nas  supported  our  request  in  this 
area  and,  certainly  in  2  years  I  have  been  here,  very  well. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Well,  I  don't  know  why  they  cut  them. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  The  record  will  show  that  last  year  they  allowed 
us  every  cent  we  requested. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  am  not  speaking  about  last  year  but  the  years 
ahead. 

BAI^RIES    AND    EXPENSES,    OFFICE    OF    VOCATIONAI.    REHABILITATION 

Now  in  the  salaries  and  expenses  you  gave  them  a  pretty  severe  jolt. 
You  cut  them  back  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  That  is  a 
pretty  sizable  cut,  isn't  it  ?  Their  revised  request  was  $2,234,000  and 
you  cut  them  back  to  $1,968,000  which  is  $266,000.  That  is  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  What  happened  here  ?  I  thought  they 
were  doing  a  pretty  good  job. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  that  the  record  may  be 
complete  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  allowed  an  increase  of  $230,- 
000  over  1960. 

Jfr.  FooARTT.  Which  is  less  than  50  percent  of  the  increase  they 
requested. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  ri^ht.  I  did  make  the  adjustment  that  you 
have  already  indicated,  and  in  dealing  with  the  Office  of  Vocational 
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Bdhabilitation  on  the  matter  of  increased  personnel  I  tried  to  exercise 
the  same  kind  of  jud^ent  that  I  exercised  for  example  in  the  Office 
of  Education  and  m  the  other  offices  consistent  with  die  overall  budget 
policy.  I  think  this  does  put  them  in  a  much  stronger  position  for 
1961  than  they  are  in  in  1960. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  think  this  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  in  cut- 
ting an  item  like  this.  You  cut  them  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cuts  them  $97,000  more,  whidi  is  a 
total  cut  of  $363,000.  I  don't  think  we  can  compliment  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  on  that  cut.  Here  they  are  giving  tnem  increases  in  these 
other  programs  and  they  prevent  them  from  hiring  sufficient  personnel 
to  do  a  gc^  job  of  admmistering  the  programs.  Why  did  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  cut  them  another  $97,000,  just  to  balance  the  budget? 

Mr.  Flemmiko.  I  don't  have  any  information  on  that. 

Public  Health  Service 
assistance  to  states,  general 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Now  for  "Assistance  to  States,  general,"  you  cut  that 
back  almost  $7  million.    What  was  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  indicate  for  "Assistance  to 
States,  general,"  the  revised  estimate  to  the  Department  was  ^9,- 
664,000,  and  we  agreed  on  an  overall  figure  of  $22,907,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  $655,(W0  over  and  above  the  amount  appropriated  in  1960. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  was  appropriated  in  1960  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  After  you  have  made  adjustment  for  comparable  trans- 
fers and  exclude  the  expiring  item  "Grants  to  school  of  public  health," 
the  available  funds  are  $22,250,000  for  1960. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  notice  in  the  preliminary  estimate  to  the  Depart- 
ment it  was  $29  million  and  the  revised  estimate  was  the  same. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  you  cut  them  back  $7  million? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  reason?    Is  there  a  justification? 

Mr.  Flemming.  What  I  did  was  disallow  most  of  the  recjuest  for 
increases  in  existing  programs.  I  did  allow  $655,000  as  indicated 
here.  It  is  $22,907,000.  That  is  what  I  allowed.  I  disallowed  their 
other  request  for  increases  that  I  felt  I  should  do. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  was  this  $655,000  increase  for? 

Mr.  Kjblly.  Twenty  positions  in  connection  with  the  vital  statistics 
program,  in  order  to  develop  certain  statistical  information  at  the 
time  the  census  was  being  taken,  and  it  was  an  increase  in  ^^Health 
of  the  aged  and  chronic  diseases." 

driving  simulator 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  asked  $4,500,000  for  "Developmental  research- 
construction  of  a  driving  simulator."    You  did  not  allow  that? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  correct.  That  was  a  tentative-type  allow- 
ance because  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  is  a  project  for  which  we  should 
be  able  to  get  private  support  and  we  are  going  to  endeavor  to  do  that. 
I  do  not  question  the  merits  of  the  project.  I  think  that  it  would  ad- 
vance our  work  in  this  particular  area.  But  I  thought  it  was  a  thing 
that  a  private  group  should  be  interested  in. 
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Mr*  FooARTT.  A  year  ago  they  came  before  our  committee. and  I 
was  quite  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  a  project  like  this  that 
Tniflrht  help  to  cut  down  deaths  caused  by  automobile  accidents,  wt^ 
seem  to  be  mounting  ^.^^^  ,^^„  .«-«^waJiaye  gone  wiotJ*^  year 
and  we  are  just  passmg  it  off,  hopmg  that  soine-^tvate  money  will 
show  up.  Do  you  have  any  real  reason  to  think  that  je^ivate  sources 
will  put  up  this  $4.5  million  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  record  is  this :  Up  to  the  present  time  we  v^jye 
been  working  with  some  of  the  foundations  but  we  have  not  had  any 
success  up  to  the  present  time  and  it  may  be  that  we  won't  be  able  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Suppose  you  cannot  do  it? 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  If  we  are  not  able  to  do  anything  about  it  during 
this  fiscal  year,  I  would  certainly  reconsider  the  item  for  inclusion  in 
the  budget,  but  I  do  think  we  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  give 
this  a  try. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  hope  you  are  successful,  because  if  not  that  means 
that  there  will  be  another  year's  delay  in  getting  started  on  this.  I 
don't  think  we  can  afford  delays  with  all  the  automobile  accidents 
and  deaths  that  occur  on  the  highway. 

CONTROL  or   VENEREAL  DISEASES 

The  control  of  venereal  diseases  has  been  transferred  to  the  Com- 
municable Disease  Center ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Is  it  the  same  amount? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No  ;  there  was  a  decrease. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  $700,000. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  you  mean  it  is  going  down  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  a  renewal  of  the  request  made  last  year  for  a  de- 
crease of  $700,000. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Congress  did  not  agree  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  found  out  after  developing  the  facts  that  these 
diseases  were  on  the  increase  again,  and  we  could  not  see  any  justifi- 
cation for  cutting  down  the  appropriation.  Do  you  have  any  better 
justification  this  year  than  last  year  for  cutting  it  back  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  This  simply  reflects  a  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  that  the  States  should  assume  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  total  load  than  they  have. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  And  just  let  these  diseases  increase  ? 

Mr.  FLEM3riNG.  We  feel  that  if  the  proper. leadership  and  pressure 
is  exerted  that  the  States  will  assume  a  larger  percentage  of  the  load. 
This  would  mean  the  same  amount  of  money  would  be  invested  in  the 
program  as  is  invested  at  the  present  time,  but  it  would  simply  shift 
part  of  the  responsibility  to  the  States. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  cut  this  program  back  last  year  in  the  face  of  an 
increase  in  reported  cases,  and  because  of  these  increases  Congress  de- 
cided against  your  judgment  and  agreed  with  some  of  the  people  who 
came  in  from  the  field  to  testify  to  the  need  for  this  program  continu- 
ing. I  notice  in  the  justification  for  next  year  that  there  is  another 
increase   in   reported   cases.    Primary   and  secondary   syphilis  up 
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22.8  percent,  and  a  high  rate  of  mfection  among  teenagers.  I  just 
cannot  conceive  of  your  cutting  back  this  program  when  we  have 
^^^(s  justifications  before  us. 

-  -  STATE  RESPONBIBILITT 

]yf  r^  jTj  ,-riliiNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  don't  you  think  there  is  a  time  with 
a  nr^^i^  ^i*^^  su<^h  as  this  when  we  should  ask  the  States  to  assume 
a,  la^r  share  of  the  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  they  should,  too,  but  if  they  don't  do  it,  are  we 
gjoing  to  allow  this  to  go  on  ?  And,  of  course,  we  have  a  real  respon- 
sibility as  long  as  we  have  so  many  people  in  our  Armed  Forces  in 
some  of  the  areas. 

Mr.  FuEMMiNG.  Well,  of  course,  we  would  be  continuing  to  share  the 
responsibility.  Of  course  we  will  never  know  whether  they  will  pick 
up  additional  responsibility  until  we  give  them  a  chance  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  the  incidence  was  going  down  I  could  see  jrour 
point  but  for  2  or  3  years  we  are  told  the  trend  is  reversing  and  it  is 
going  the  other  way.  In  light  of  those  facts  j^our  cutting  back  on 
this  program  just  doesn't  male  sense  to  me  especially  when  the  preva- 
lence among  teenagers  is  increasing  as  it  has  during  the  last  2  years. 

COMMUNIOABLB  DISEASE  ACTrV^mES 

In  communicable  disease  activities  they  asked  for  $16,600,000  and 
you  cut  them  back  to  $13,300,000. 

Mr.  Fmjmming.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item  as  you  indicate,  the  esti- 
mate from  the  Public  Health  Service  was  $16,675,000.  I  reduced  that 
to  $13,384,000.  Included  in  that  is  the  venereal-disease  item  that  we 
have  been  discussing.  Exclusive  of  that  item  I  allowed  an  increase 
of  about  $500,000  in  the  activities  under  this  heading. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  notice  the  preliminary  estimate  to  your  office  was 
the  same  as  the  revised  one. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  So  they  had  some  pretty  firm  figures  there  ? 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  another  case  where  apparently  they  were  not 
inflating  the  request.    Why  did  you  cut  them  over  $3  million  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  felt  that  the  increase  that  I  allowed,  over  $500,000, 
was  as  far  as  I  could  go  within  the  overall  budget  policy. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Regardless  of  the  need  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  No  ;  I  won't  say  regardless  of  the  need.  If  I  had 
had  a  need  that  fell  within  the  criteria  or  within  the  language  that  I 
have  used  earlier  of  course  I  would  have  recognized  it  and  of  course  I 
did  recommend  an  increase  of  $500,000  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  took  another  cut  of 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  that  wiped  out  half  the  increase  you  gave  them. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 
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ENVIRONMENTAIi  HEALTH  ACTIVlTrES 

Mr.  FooAKTY.  Environmental  health  activities,  here  you  show  a,  sig- 
nificant increase,  but  you  cut  the  estimate  of  $26^25,000  to  $24,005,000. 

Mr.  FusMMiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooAHTY.  What  was  the  reason  for  cutting  that  estimate  back? 
I  notice  the  primary  estimate  is  the  same  as  the  revised  estimate. 
Why  did  you  cut  them  $2,300,000  ? 

Mr.  FiiiMMiNo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that 
the  amount  available  for  these  activities  in  1960  is  $17,234,000  and  I 
approved  a  figure  of  $24,005,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  pretty  close 
to  $7  million,  about  $6.8  million.    This  is  an  area  that  I  went  into 

Juite  thoroughly,  and  in  spite  of  the  overall  budget  policy  under  which 
was  operating  I  felt  that  I  could  justify  an  mcrease  of  better  than 
$6  million,  and  that  is  what  I  requested  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  if  you  will  note  by  and  large  we  were  able  to  make  that  estimate 
stick. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  it  another  $650,000  ? 

Mr.  FuEMMiNG.  That  is  right,  but  I  did  feel  this  was  an  area  where 
we  were  justified  in  asking  for  an  expansion  of  the  existing  program 
to  meet  immediate  critical  national  needs,  and  I  certainly  nave  no 
apologies  for  the  increase  that  I  am  asking  for  here. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  No ;  I  don't  think  you  should  make  apologies. 

Mr.  Flemming.  It  is  a  solid  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  think  maybe  you  did  not  increase  it  enough.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  allows  $3  million  less  than  was  asked  for  by 
these  people.  This  problem  has  been  building  up  in  the  last  7  or  8 
years  and  we  realize  that  we  have  not  been  doing  our  job.  Before  we 
finish  the  hearings  we  might  find  that  that  $26  million  is  low. 

Mr.  Fi-EMMiNG.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  does  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  make  some  real  strides  forward  in  these  three  areas. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  agree,  but  it  may  not  be  as  much  as  we  think  you 
should  be  doing  in  this  area.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  important 
problems  we  have  to  face  today  and  it  is  getting  worse. 

GRANTS  FOR  WASTE  TREATMENT  WORKS  CONSTRUCTION 

Now  we  spent  quite  a  bit  of  time  on  the  grants  for  waste  treatment 
works  construction  program  yesterday,  but  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  many  States  will  really  be  affected  by  this  cut.  Let  us 
take  Florida,  for  instance.  Under  your  $20  million  budget  that  State 
is  only  going  to  have  one-third  of  what  they  need  just  for  applications 
they  now  have  on  hand.  And  then  in  Indiana,  I  think  they  are  hit 
worse  than  anybody.  It  figures  out  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  applica- 
tions they  now  have  in  hand.  They  could  use  10  times  more  than 
the  administration  wants  to  give  them.  Then  in  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan it  is  one-third,  and  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  figures  out 
to  be  about  one-seventh  of  what  your  people  could  use  to  finance  ap- 
plications they  already  have.  Wisconsin  could  use  five  times  as  much 
even  if  they  don^t  get  any  more  applications.  This  isn't  figuring  any- 
thing for  the  applications  that  will  be  filed  during  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  during  1961.  This  only  pertains  to  the  applications  that  are 
on  hand« 
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( The  statistics  being  referred  to  follow : )  ^ 

Analyses  of  Federal  fufi48  available  for  jvaste  treatment  works  construction  in  fiscal 

ygar  1961  ■'  ■       ' 

I : : : ?      •    .1 


Federal  share 
of  approved 
applications  in 
State  offices 
forwwded  to 
DHEW  re- 
gioQal  offices 


Federal  share 
of  all  applica- 
tions on  band 
ki  State  ot- 
floes,  approved 
or  not 


Unobligated 

Federal  funds 

available  to 

State  for 

additional 

applications  * 


State 
aSocatioM 


Total  cols^ 
3aDd4 


TotaL. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
2^ 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
90. 
31. 
82. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
61. 
62. 
63. 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Coiuinbia.' 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nunols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan... , 

Minnesota 


Mississippi. 

Missonn 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina-. 
South  Dakota. -. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

WashhiiPTton 

West  Virginia.  - . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico  

Virgin  Islands 


$25  152,402 


406,370 


15,045 
15,731 


287,232 
87,990 


2,366,041 


809,127 

157.448 

372,762 

2,648.661 

3, 112. 989 


1,289,204 
250.000 
317, 160 
940,841 
583,469 
801,262 
53,490 
21,300 
260,500 


250,000 
467,800 
836,429 
1,760,206 
64,600 
187.800 
343,444 
816, 176 


265.000 
31,888 


1,357,385 
1.640.365 


430,000 
416,798 


335,966 
2,632,033 


$58,846,165 


$32,114,054 


$20,000,000 


$52,114,054 


811,370 


15.046 

15,731 

3, 63a  478 

446,532 

773,097 

500.000 

97.692 

2.866,041 


830,127 

157,448 

3,047.407 

4,408.231 

3.112.039 


289,800 

1,389.290 

250,000 

349,250 

940.841 

4,418»337 

2,804.611 

53.490 

21,300 

268,960 

5,400 


260,000 
467,800 
377,429 

3,759,206 

3,766,076 
284.048 

2.056.462 
828.257 
908,137 

3,800.000 
266,000 
31,888 


2.762,400 

1,640,366 

423,583 

430,000 

493.461 

1,428.477 

1,738.466 

2,632,033 

49,665 


486^308 

509.000 

385^994 

1,004.190 

1,014,815 

21, 610 

295.168 

856,206 

489,955 

305.240 

562,670 

828,458 

727,736 

238,466 

37,905 

1.036,742 

83.436 

31,487 

616.354 

1,077.450 

398y929 

960^422 

1,155.404 

30.866 

1,640,165 

344,458 

154.370 

16,617 

687,304 

960.997 

273,717 

391.876 

1,777,662 

64,600 

564,858 

14.944 

470,846 

70,896 

197,807 

1,012.706 

1,126,136 

1.281,287 

396.265 

266.816 

632,711 

824.079 

656^184 

581,622 

608,430 

167,979 

662, 615 

2,329.889 

1,628,675 


448.890. 
170,650 


403,070 
819.460 
252,000 
247,770 
137.270 
180,260 
360.140 
45a  780 
218.000 
235^570 
702. 28Q 
419,680 
354.570 
301.080 
431,260 
387,160 
^5^560 
303.800 
446,650 
567.000 
372,180 
469^500 
423,910 
211.440 
271,030 
143,290 
213. 110 
446,630 
285.520 
1,096,190 
507,660 
265,410 
666,960 
842.560 
265,110 
889.690 
217, 790 
413,770 
258,860 
448.760 
687,170 
286,910 
218.010 
414. 180 
310.130 
347,070 
394,800 
181, 190 
471.570 
329,350 


995.198 

760,650 

60BL864 

1,407.260 

1,894.275 

273.620 

643.988 

408.476 

670.215 

665.380 

1,013,450 

1.036.643 

063^296 

040.746 

4«7.435 

1.391.312 

334,460 

462,747 

1.003.514 

1,933,010 

702,730 

1,406,073 

U732;404 

402;  996 

2.1001665 

768.368 

865.810 

287.547 

780,504 

1, 174, 107 

730,347 

627,396 

2.873,752 

562,160 

8301263 

680.904 

813,906 

836,006 

1,096,067 

1,230.498 

1,539,906 

1,530.847 

845^015 

943,986 

769,621 

1,042,089 

970.314 

891,752 

855.800 

653,860 

843,805 

3,801.469 

1,958,025 


>  Based  on  allotment  total  of  $50  million. 


Mr.  Flemming.  In  that  connection  I  would  like  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing quote  from  the  President's  budget  message  when  he  said : 

The  1961  appropriation  proposed  for  construction  of  waste  treatment  facilities 
is  the  same  as  that  requested  for  1960.  It  represents  the  maximum  amount 
which  I  believe  is  warranted  for  a  construction  program  which  is  and  should 
remain  primarily  a  State  and  local  responsibility. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  assume  that  the  Congress  isn't  going  to  pay  much 
attention  to  that  and  they  are  going  to  do  the  right  thing  as  long  as 
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we  have  tlie  law  on  tlie  books  to  keep  the  commitments  that  are  madp 
by  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  an(J  help  to  clean  up  this  situation, 
and  make  this  country  a  Jtetter  place  to  live  in. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Ail  I  wanted  to  point  out  Mr.  Chairman  as  I  indi- 
cated was  that  this  does  represent  a  deep-seated  personal  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  President  as  to  the  proper  distribution  of  responsi- 
bility between  the  Federal  Government  and  the  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Ajid  then  grants  for  hospital  construction,  we  spent 

riite  a  bit  of  time  on  that.  I  know  your  position  has  not  changed  and 
am  sure  you  know  that  mine  has  not  changed  over  the  j|;ears  since 
this  legislation  has  been  on  the  books.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  rectify  that  mistake  in  your  budget.  I  notice  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  items  we  have  discussed,  the  preliminary  and  revised  estimates 
to  your  office  have  been  the  same. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Public  Health  Service  their  primary  estimate  and  their 
£nal  estimate  is  the  same  in  all  but  about  three  or  four  instances. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  they  have  a  better  way  of  estimating  their  needs 
than  some  of  your  other  Departments  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Part  of  the  revised  estimates  are  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that  the  preUijiinary  estimates  were  prepared  prior  to  the  final 
action  on  the  1960  appropriation  and  this  affects  tlie  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health. 

HOSPITALS  AND  MEDICAL  CABB 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  liospitals  and  medical  care  we  have  the  pre- 
liminary and  revised  estimates  the  same,  $57,382,000,  and  then  you  cut 
this  back  to  $54,792,000. 

Mr.  Fleming.  You  are  just  dealing  with  the  appropriation  item. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fleming.  This  started  with  the  $57,382,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  was  the  revised  estimate  ,and  you  cut  them  hack 
$2,600,000. 

Mr.  Keijly.  May  I  use  a  different  set  of  figures.  This  appropria- 
tion consists  of  both  appropriated  funds  and  reimbursements.  Since 
there  is  a  change  in  the  budget  a  major  item  will  be  treated  as  u  re- 
imbui-sement  rather  than  a  direct  appropriation.  It  will  not  affect 
the  size  of  the  program  and  also  if  you  will. read  the  total  figure,  the 
original  and  me  revised  estimates  were  $62,807,000  and  the  Secre- 
tarv^s  submission  to  the  Budget  Bureau  was  $60,331,000  and  the 
bud|»et.  before  you  from  the  President  is  for  $59,949,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  did  you  cut  them  back  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars,  Mr.  Secretary'  ? 

Mr.  Fle^lming.  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  record  the  fact  that  the 
comparable  figure  for  this  year  is  $57,341,000  so  that  I  Allowed  an  in- 
crease over  1960  of  $2,990,000.  As  you  know  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  program  designed  to  improve  the  hospitals  so  as  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  patient  care. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  These  figures  in  the  bill,  and  I  am  looking  at  page  59, 
are  not  j-eal  then,  are  they  ? 

Mr,  Kelly.  They  are  the  appropirated  amount  and  that  is  why  I 
pointed  out  that  this  appropriation  is  made  up  of  both  appropriated 
lunds  and  authorization  to  use  receipts.  ^         j 
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Mr.  FooARTT.  But  in  the  appropriated  funds  it  shows  a  reduction 
of  about  $600,000;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the  1961  budget  for 
the  first  time  is  before  you  on  the  basis  that  the  Bureau  of  Employee 
Compensation  cases  in  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  are  now 
budgeted  in  the  Department  of  Labor  budget  and  they  pay  us  when 
the  care  is  providea  to  patients. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Don't  oe  surprised  if  that  doesn't  stand. 

Mr.  Kelly.  But  this  is  what  occasions  the  adjustment  in  the  figures. 

If  the  committee  decides  not  to  appropriate  the  funds  for  the  care 
of  these  cases  in  the  Department  of  Labor  we  would  hope  they  would 
add  the  corresponding  amount  to  our  appropriation. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  would  assume  that  they  would  not  make  the 
change. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  If  yoti  handle  it  one  way  or  the  other  we  are  re- 
questing an  increase  of  $2,990,000  over  1960  for  this  particular  item, 
and  tins  increase  is  to  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  facilities 
primarily  so  as  to  increase  the  quality  of  patient  care,  and  this  is  the 
third  step  in  a  4-year  program  and  we  would  hope  that  we  can  ha.ve 
a  comparable  increase  m  1962  so  as  to  round  out  that  4-year  program. 
The  difference  between  my  action  and  their  action  is  that  they  take 
the  two  steps  this  year  and  instead  of  taking  both  stcyps  this  year 
I  have  taken  half  of  it  roughly  this  year  and  the  other  half  in  1962. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  mean  you  could  not  use  that  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  Flemmcno.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  said  in  view  of  the  over- 
all situation  I  felt  I  was  justified  m  recommending  an  additional  one 
step  in  this  program  which  I  did,  and  that  was  accepted. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  When  you  are  fooling  around  with  ngures  involving 
patient  care  it  doesn't  make  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  Flemminq.  I  am  not  fooling  around  with  it.  I  am  providing 
for  an  improvement  to  the  tune  of  $2,990,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  still  you  are  not  bringing  it  up  to- what  it  should 
be. 

Mr,  Flemmino.  I  don't  know  of  any  hospital  system  around  that 
tries  to  bring^  it  up  to  where  it  ought  to  be  m  1  year,  whether  it  is  a 
private  hospital  or  the  Veterans'  Administration  or  the  Armed 
Forces  or  whatnot. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  it  could  be  done  without  wasting  any  money  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  doing  it.  I  don't  think  patients  in  these  hos- 
pitals ought  to  be  receiving  second-rate  care,  i  ou  are  either  right  or 
wrong  on  that  one.  I  don't  see  any  reason  to  dillydally  around  on 
this. 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  only  reason  that  I  feel  that  there  is  justification 
for  spreading  it  out  over  2  years  is  that  I  feel  some  obligation  to 
take  into  consideration  what  the  income  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  going  to  be  in  determining  what  expenditures  I  am  going  to  reoom- 
mend.  I  am  in  the  same  position  that  any  of  us  are  in  in  connection 
with  our  own  budget.  I  cannot  ignor  the  overall  picture  that  is  given 
to  me  by  the  President  as  to  what  income  and  expenditures  are  apt 
to  be  and  as  I  take  a  look  at  these  individual  items  I  have  got  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  if  you  have  to  go  to  a  hospital  you  wouldn't  want 
to  go  to  a  hospital  that  was  not  an  accredited  one,  would  you? 
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Mr.  Flemmino.  These  are  accredited  hospitals  and  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  my  opinion  and  I  am  happy  that  I  am  able  to  get  this  kind  of  a 
pro^;ram  underway.  For  a  number  of  years  these  hospitals  were  not 
getting  additional  resources  and  now  we  have  got  a  program  which, 
gets  them  additional  resources. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  this  committee  put  in  more  funds  than  this 
administration  asked  for  to  help  to  get  these  deficiencies  corrected, 
because  the  care  that  was  being  given  in  some  of  these  hospitals  was 
intolerable.  An  outside  committee  was  set  up  and  the  report  that  they 
came  back  with  bore  out  just  what  we  have  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  FijBiocing.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  engaged  in  a  program 
here  that  is  designed  to  improve  this  situation  and  as  I  recall  it,  and 
I  may  be  incorrect  on  it,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I  recommended 
an  increase  of  this  magnitude  last  year  and  this  committee  agreed 
with  tliat  particular  recommendation.  Now  I  am  simply  taking  the 
third  step  in  a  4-year  pro-am  and  we  are  not  pinching  on  that  third 
step  at  ail,  and  I  think  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to  employ  a  4ryear  goal 
in  something  of  this  kind. 

CLOSING    OF    MANHATTAN    BBAGH    HOSPTTAL 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Have  you  closed  any  hospitals? 

Mr.  Flbmming.  As  the  President  indicated  in  his  budget  message, 
and  as  I  indicated  in  my  testimony  we  do  plan  to  close  Manhattan 
Beach  as  of  June  30,  ana  we  have  made  provisions  in  the  budget  for 
taking  care  of  those  patients  either  at  other  Public  Health  hospitals 
or  at  other  contract  hospitals. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  will  that  save? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  only  actual  difference  between  the  budget  on  the 
basis  of  utilizing  other  Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  contract 
facilities  rather  than  this  facility  is  a  reduction  of  $32,000  in  the 
budget  fi^re  from  that  required  for  retaining  this  facility.  There  is 
a  continuing  decline  occurring  in  the  patient  load  and  the  costs  can- 
not go  down  commensurate  with  the  workload. 

HOSPITAL   AT   SAVANNAH,    GA. 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  Have  you  any  plans  to  close  any  other  hospitals? 

Mr.  Flemming.  We  are  takmg  a  look  at  the  Savannah,  Ga.,  hospital 
to  see  whether  or  not  it  would  make  good  sense  to  close  it  and 
strengthen  the  setup  at  either  New  Orleans  or  Norfolk  or  both.  No 
firm  decision  has  been  made  on  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  you  close  Savannah  there  wouldn't  be  one  in  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  country,  would  there  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  people  in  the  Savannah  area  would  be  served 
either  in  New  Orleans  or  at  Norfolk  and  possibly  there  would  be  a 
distribution  between  the  two. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  long  has  this  study  been  going  on  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  basic  issue  as  you  well  know  has  been  under 
discussion  for  a  long  while,  but  this  particular  study  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  been  making  over  the  last  6  months. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  close  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  We  do  not.  At  least  I  have  no  plan  to  make  any 
recommendation  along  that  line. 
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FOREIGN    QUARANTINE   ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FooARTY.  The  Foreign  Quarantine  Service  asked  you  for  $5,- 
488,000  and  the  revised  estimate  was  $5,488,000  and  you  cut  it  back 
$400,000.    I  thought  their  responsibility  was  increasing  year  by  year. 

Mr.  MnjES.  I  wonder  if  I  might  add  one  comment  with  respect  to 
the  Savannah  setup,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miles.  There  would  be  in  any  event  an  outpatient  clinic  at 
Savannah  and  there  are  also  many  other  Federal  hospitals,  service 
hospitals  of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  that,  area  to  which  Emer- 
gency cases  could  be  sent.    I  wanted  to  bring  that  point  out. 

Mr.  Flehmino.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figure  here  is  $6,488,700  and  that 
is  what  the  Public  Health  Service  requested,  and  we  reduc^  it  to 
$5,083,000  and  the  $5,083,000  is  an  increase  of  $398,000  over  the 
amount  available  in  i960. 

The  major  item  involved  in  my  induction  is  an  item  that  deals  with 
inspection  abroad.  I  would  like  Mr.  Kelly  to  give  you  the  story  of 
what  the  issue  is. 

EXAMINATIONS   FOB   STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  reduction  of  $158,000  was  made  with  I'espect  to  a 
request  that  had  been  made  to  increase  the  number  of  stations  abroad 
where  the  Public  Health  Service  makes  visa  examinations  for  the 
State  Department.  The  question  has  arisen  iis  to  whether  it  would 
be  appropriate  that  at  these  hisp^ection  stations  a  fee  should  be  charged 
to  the  people  who  were  being  inspected.  Where  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  a  station  abroad  the  applicant  is  examined  free.  Where 
the  Public  Health  Service  does  not  have  examining  facilities  it  pro- 
vides a  list  of  contract  doctors  that  the  person  can  go  to  and  get  tji^ 
examination,  but  he  must  pay  a  fee  for  it.  The  question  wluch  has 
arisen  is:  If  there  is  goin^  to  be  a  future  expansion  of  examinations 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  which  have  proven  to  be  a  more  success- 
ful way  of  keeping  out  those  aliens  that  are  not  entitled  to  admission, 
should  it  not  be  expanded  on  the  basis  that  the  applicant  pays  a  fee 
for  the  examination?  This  is  under  study  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  have  not  proposed  any  legislation. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  proposed  it  and  the  State  Department  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  making  a  study. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  are  making  this  cut  on  the  basis  of  that  recom- 
mendation ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Pending  a  determination  as  to  whetlier  or  not  there 
should  not  be  an  expansion  of  that  program,  whether  it  should  not  be 
financed  by  fees ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Is  that  the  way  we  are  handling  problems  like  this, 
just  cut  the  appropriation  and  expect  Congress  will  change  the  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  does  not  decrease  the  ability  of  the  alien  to  get 
the  examination,  but  requires  that  he  continue  to  get  it  and  pay  a  fee 
for  it  until  it  can  be  determined  whether  or  not  he  will  contmue  to 
pay  the  fee.  , ,     ,  .       . 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  workload  is  gomg  up  and  up,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Plemmixg.  That  is  why  I  approved  an  increase. 
Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  Bureau  of  tne  Budget  ciit  you  way  down,  they 
cut  it  another  $271,700.  ' 
Mr.  Flbmmino.  That  is  right. 

Indian"  Health  AcnviiiES 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  now  come  to  the  Indian  Health  Activities.  Don't 
tell  me  you  are  cutting  the  request  for  the  Indians.  Here  again  the 
estimate  to  the  Department  was  $50,261,000  and  you  cut  it  $2  million. 

Mr.  Fmsmming.  If  I  may  add,  the  comparable  figure  for  this  year  is 
$45,500,000  so  that  I  approved  an  increase  of  $2,761,000. 

Mr.  Fogabty.  And  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  another 
$700,000? 

Mr.  FusMMiNG,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  did  not  think  this  was  needed?  You  think 
eve^thing  is  under  ccmtrol  out  thei-e  ? 

MGt.  Flemming.  I  felt  some  increase  was  needed  and  that  is  why  I 
approved  it. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  But  you  did  not  think  they  could  use  this  to  maybe 
help  correct  this  situation  a  little  sooner? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  felt  this  provides  them  with  a  good,  substantia! 
increase  and  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  moving  forward  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  health  service. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Do  you  think  the  quality  of  the  health  service  would 
be  improved  a  little  more  if  they  had  a  little  larger  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  something  that  I  wouldTiave  to  take  a  look 
at  in  connection  with  the  1962  budget,  but  as  far  as  the  1961  budget  is 
concerned  this  is  all  that  I  felt  I  could  allow  in  the  way  of  an  increase. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Regardless  of  the  conditions? 

Mr.  Flemming.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  regardless  of  the  conditions. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  are  saying  it.  They  say  they  need  $50,261,000. 
Did  you  have  some  arbitrary  figui-e  that  you  came  to,  an  overall 
figure,  that  called  for  this  reduction  of  $2  million  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  We  all  agi*eed  that  the  figure  of  $45,500,000  was 
an  excellent  figure  for  this  year.  This  is  the  figure  that  the  Uongress 
agreed  to^  and  I  am  proposing  an  increase  of  $2,761,000  over  this 
year.  Now,  to  say  we  don't  have  any  regard  for  the  care  of  the 
patients  when  I  propose  an  increase  of  $2,761,000  does  not  seem  to 
add  up  to  me.    It  does  show  some  concern. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  does  not  show  enough  concern  in  my  estimation. 
We  thought  when  we  increased  your  recommendation  last  year  by  $2 
million  that  you  were  going  too  slowly.  We  thought  that  would  be 
a  pretty  gooa  hint  to  come  up  with  another  substantial  increase  and 
continue  the  progress  this  year. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  increased  this  figure  by  $2,761,000. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  The  people  that  work  for  you  and  who  are  working 
in  this  fiield  all  the  time  ought  to  know  the  answer.  I  would  think 
that  that  was  a  minimmn  figure. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  am  sure  they  recommended  linore  than  a  $2  million 
increase  last  year,  but  the  Congress  itself  upped  our  figure  only  by 
$2  million. 
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Mr.  FoGABTr.  We  just  could  not  see  making  third-class  citizens  out 
of  the  Indians  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  cannot  see  it  either,  and  I  have  gone  further  than 
the  Congress  went. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  are  not  going  forward  much. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes,  I  am  going  $2,761,000  further  than  the  Ck>ii- 
gress  went. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  committee  has  had  a 
real  concern  for  the  health  of  the  Indians  since  this  has  been  the 
responsibility  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Mr.  Marshall  has  volun- 
teered to  specialize  in  this  activity  because  he  knows  more  about  these 
Sroblems  than  most  of  us  on  the  committee,  and  has  spent  a  great 
eal  of  time  in  the  last  couple  of  years  on  it.  I  think  he  loiows  what 
is  needed.  And  it  was  on  his  recommendation  last  year  that  the  com- 
mittee increased  this  budget  by  $2  million.  I  assume  that  the  commit- 
tee will  also  listen  to  Mr.  Marshall's  recommendation  when  we  con- 
clude our  hearings  and  mark  up  the  bill  this  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  those 
words.  I  would  just  like  to  interject  in  the  hearing  that  the  increase 
doesn't  sound  quite  so  great  when  you  think  in  terms  of  the  fact  that 
vou  have  a  new  program  which  requires  considerable  personnel.  They 
have  this  sanitation  program  which  was  passed  bj  the  last  Congress. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  how  much  consideration  he  gave  to 
that. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Kelly. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  INDIAN  HEALTH  FACILITIES 

Mr.  Kelly.  Under  Indian  health  construction,  the  next  account  on 
the  table  the  chairman  is  reading  from,  there  is  $1,800,000  for  Indian 
health  sanitation  over  and  above  the  operating  funds  for  the  program. 
Now  the  staffing  requirements  in  connection  with  the 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  direct  construction  funds.  The  problem 
that  you  have  in  this  item  is  the  personnel  required  to  administer  that 
program.   That  would  be  in  this  item,  wouldnx  it  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  significant 
change  made  in  connection  with  the  staffing  related  to  the  dev^opment 
of  the  sanitation  facilities  program.  This  is  not  a  significant  item 
under  the  operating  budget.  The  operating  budget  was  primarily- 
field  health  activities  and  the  operation  of  the  hospitals.  One  of  the 
big  problems  facing  us  in  1961  is  that  we  will  open  the  new  Gallup 
Hospital,  a  200-bed  hospital,  and  we  will  open  the  Sells,  Ariz.,  hospital. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  was  also  going  to  call  your  attention  to  the  item 
which  you  just  mentioned.  How  much  is  put  in  this  budget  for  the 
operation  of  the  Sells  and  the  Gallup  Hospitals? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  full  amount. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Kelly,  It  was  348  positions  and  $1,265,000  for  the  salaries  and 
the  supporting  expenses  to  provide  staffing  in  the  two  new  hospitals  at 
Gallup  and  Sells. 

Mr.  Marshall.  When  you  consider  that  item  that  means  there  will 
be  not  quite  the  increase  that  might  have  been  indicated  because  you 
have  additional  activities. 
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Mr.  Ejellt.  Except  that  I  think  this  is  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
health  services  available  to  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  Mar8hatj«.  Repeatedly  people  that  come  before  us,  both  from 
the  Department  and  the  outside  have  indicated  to  us  continually  that 
they^  have  a  problem  of  not  having  enough  qualified  personnel.  It  is 
my  impression  that  the  Conffress  mtended  that  therel)e  quite  a  large- 
scale  operation  as  far  as  this  samtation  program  is  concerned.  I 
know  a  number  of  people  have  expressed  to  me  the  fact  that  they  feel 
it  is  a  very  desirable  program.  1  am  wondering  how  they  are  going 
to  provide  this  service  without  affecting  some  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  quite  imperative  that 
your  personnel  should  be  trained  to  take  part  in  that  program  and 
make  use  of  it  effectively. 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  I  understand  it,  and  I  may  not  have  it  exactly  right, 
but  as  I  understand  it  we  have  accepted  as  our  responsibility  ever 
since  the  Indian  health  program  was  transferred  to  us  that  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  what  we  call  field  health  service  is  a  preventive  health 
program  by  using  sanitary  engineers  and  sanitarians.  They  intend 
to  teach  more  hygienic  activities.  We  did  not  believe  we  had  authority 
to  construct  sanitary  facilities  and  the  Congress  has  enacted  a  law 
which  authorized  that  and  $200,000  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1960  in  order  to  handle  some  of  the  most  emergent  problems  and  we 
have  requested  $1,800,000  for  that  purpose  in  1961. 

Mr.  Marshall.  A  group  just  recently  came  to  my  office  and  in- 
formed me  that  they  felt  that  if  this  program  were  properly  carried 
out  it  would  require  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000  additional 
money.  Now  if  they  were  right  m  their  estimate  you  have  been  quite 
low  compared  to  what  you  have  given  the  Indian  health  activities.  It 
is  their  word  against  yours.  I  don't  know.  I  do  know  that  these 
people  are  considered  to  be  qualified  people. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  terras  of  construction  of  sanitary  facilities  it  is  not 
my  word  against  their  word.  I  am  sure  the  need  is  extremely  great. 
The  $1,800,000  that  we  requested  for  1961  is  only  for  funds  that  will 
finance  the  highest  priority  projects.  It  will  be  an  extended  period 
of  time  before  Indian  sanitary  facilities  are  at  the  level  that  is  enjoyed 
by  most  of  the  population. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  a  study  made  by  a  group 
a  few  years  ago  that  it  would  require  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$60  million.   You  are  familiar  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  This  figure  falls  considerably  short  of  that. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  think  we  should  remind  ourselves  that  when  this 
activity  was  transferred  to  the  Public  Health  Service  it  was  not  at  the 
request  of  this  committee,  but  when  it  arrived  here  we  made  the  state- 
ment at  the  time  that  as  long  as  it  is  a  responsibility  of  this  committee 
we  want  to  make  sure  that  we  progress  ]ust  as  fast  as  we  efficiently 
can  to  guarantee  these  people  decent  health  standards.  As  Mr.  Mar- 
shall stated  we  did  not  think  last  year  you  were  going  fast  enough, 
and  I  think  maybe  the  record  will  show  now  that  you  are  not  doing 
as  good  a  job  in  this  area  as  you  should  in  order  to  give  them  better 
health  standards. 
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INCREASE  IN  INDIAN  HEALTH  ACTIVITDBS  SINCE  TKaWsfER  TO  DEPARTMENT 
CKF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  FLEMMiNa  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  say  on  this  basic  issue  that 
I  certainly  share  the  concern  of  tlie  committee  in  connection  with  the 
activities  m  this  area.  I  note  that  in  1954  prior  to  the  time  that  this 
service  was  transferi'ed  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  atid 
Welfare  it  was  estimated  that  tlie  total  appropriations  available  were 
$21,449,000.  We  ai^  i^ecommending  an  appropriation  this  year  of 
$47,526,000  which  is  an  increase  of  122  percent.  And  I  would  also 
like  to  say 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  It  wouldn't  have  been  that  high  if  it  had  not  been 
for  this  committee. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  am  quoting  the  record  as  it  stands  at  the  present 
time,  but  the  amount  of  money  that  the  President  is  requesting  this 
year  is  $2  million  higher  than  the  amount  of  money  that  the  Con- 
gress was  willing  to  appropriate  last  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  appropriated  $2  million  more  than  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  spend  last  year.  We  apparently  want  to  do  a  better 
job  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  don't  think  that  follows. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  certainly  does.  If  we  find  that  these  conditions 
are, still  existent  out  there  we  are  going  to  insist  that  you  spend  a 
little  more  money  at  a  faster  rate  if  the  money  can  be  expended  effi- 
ciently to  help  correct  the  problem.  That  will  be  the  thing  that  will 
determine  our  position.  We  are  not  going  to  be  bound  by  any  overall 
figure  such  as  you  are  bound  by  in  the  overall  budget. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  am  not  bound  by  an  overall  figure  but  an  over- 
all policy  decision  relative  to  the  budget.  The  only  point  I  want  to 
make  is  that  it  is  true  the  President's  budget  did  not  call  for  an  in- 
crease and  you  did  increase  it  by  $2  million.  I  am  happy  that  tliis 
budget  calls  for  an  increase  of  $2  million  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  am  happy  you  are  taking  the  lead  of  the  committee 
but  I  don't  think  that  you  followed  the  wishes  of  this  conmiittee  by 
just  an  increase  of  $2  million. 

salaries  and  expenses,  office  of  the  suroeok  general 

Now,  in  the  "Salaries  and  expenses"  item  the  original  estimate  was 
$7,620,000  and  the  revised  was  $7,620,000  and  you  gave  them  a  pretty 
sizable  cut.  You  cut  them  back  almost  $800,000.  And  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  allowed  more  than  you  did. 

Mr.  FLEMiffiNO.  $500. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  An  $800,000  cut  is  a  sizable  cut. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  the  record  also  show  that  they 
have  available  this  year  $5,816,000.  1  approved  an  increase  of  $1,037,- 
500  in  salaries  and  expenses  and  again  considering  the  basic  fiscal 
situation  that  confronts  us  at  the  present  time  I  would  say  that  that 
was  a  very  sizable  increase  in  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  admit  it  is  a  pretty  good  increase,  but  it  is  a  very 
sizable  cut  you  instituted  here.  Has  this  happed  in  any  other  item 
in  your  budget  where  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  increased  your 
recommendation  ? 
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Mr.  Fleming.  I  will  ask  ^r.  Kelly  to  explain  that.  I  will  agree 
with  you  that  is  an  unusual  situation. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  just  a  rounding  to  the  neai-est  $1^000. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  They  generally  go  down  and  not  up. 

Mr.  Fleming.  Normally  they  would  go  down  and  not  up.  • 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  why  I  didn't  think  that  tliis  figure  could  bef 
right.   But  you  have  cut  that  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars. 

I  think  we  had  better  recess  until  1 :30. 

AFTERNOOJ^  SESSION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Buildings  and  Facilities 
communicable  disease  center 

What  is  this  new  item  for,  a  building  at  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center,  $600,000? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  you  know,  we  are  completing  now  the  building  for 
the  new  Communicable  Disease  Center.  At  the  time  that  it  was 
originally  designed,  the  operations  of  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  were  not  as  large  as  they  are  now.  Secondly,  the  venereal  dis- 
ease program  staff  had  not  been  moved  to  Atlanta.  It  is  now  clear  that 
the  space  that  will  be  available  in  the  new  building  will  not  house  the 
toUil  Communicable  Disease  Center,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the 
Chamblee  operation  will  have  to  be  continued.  You  will  recall  that 
the  Chamblee  site  was  an  old  Army  hospital;  the  buildings  are  in 
poor  shape. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Afireteip. 

Mr.  Kellt.  The  sewage  system,  the  water  system,  are  all  built  as 
more  less  temporary  and  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

It  was  considered  more  desirable  to  do  two  things;  one  to  purchase 
a  farm  site  and  put  on  it  housing  which  will  handle  experimental 
animals  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  put  on  the  Emory  Uni- 
versity site  and  to  design  for  future  construction  on  the  Emory  Uni- 
versity site  where  the  new  communicable  disease  facility  is  in  order 
that  we  can  abandon  the  Chamblee  site. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  I  think  this  committee  expressed  concern  that  your 
building  was  probably  too  small. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  This  is  a  building  that  should  have  been  built  long 
ago  but  got  messed  up  in  the  lease-purchase  program  that  called  for 
financing  this  kind  of  construction  at  about  t^vice  the  cost  under 
usual  procedures. 

ENVIRONMENTAL   HEALTH   CENTER 

This  planning  item  for  the  environmental  health  center,  what  is 
that?  ' 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  you  know,  we  now  have  in  Cincinnati  the  Taft 
Engineering  Center  in  wliich  we  have  some  laboratory  facilities  that 
are  being  used  in  connection  with  air,  some  with  respect  to  water, 
some  with  respect  to  radiology.  We  also  have  facilities  there  in  con- 
nection with  training  operations  in  all  three  of  these.    Separate  from 
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those  we  have  the  Occupational  Health  Center  located  in  Cincinnati 
in  an  old  rented  warehouse.  Under  the  expanding  environmental 
health  program,  it  is  clear  that  we  do  not  have  adequate  space  for 
laboratory  and  training  facilities  for  the  total  environmental  health 
procram. 

Tlie  planning  funds  are  related  to  an  estimate  of  cost  for  expand- 
ing the  facilities  at  Cincinnati  on  the  present  site. 

I  should,  however,  point  out  to  you  that  we  are  requesting  the 
planning  funds  in  order  to  plan  suitable  facilities  for  that.  It  could 
develop  that  they  would  not  be  on  the  Cincinnati  site  as  the  Surjgeon 
General  has  appointed  a  group  to  study  the  whole  organizational 
(question  of  the  Public  Health  Service  with  respect  to  expanding  sec- 
tions on  environmental  health. 

CONSTRUCTION   OP  RESEARCH   FACILFriES,  LEXINGTON,   KY. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  about  this  planned  construction  of  research  fa- 
cilities at  Lexington  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  a  small  addition  to  the  Lexington  hospital  to 
replace  current  laboratory  facilities  and  an  animal  facility  which 
is  down  there  now  in  relation  to  a  research  program  being  conducted 
at  Lexington. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  research  program  on  narcotics  ? 

Mr.  K[elly.  I  do  not  recall  the  nature  of  the  research  program,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Research  facilities,  construction  and  site  acquisition. 
What  is  that,  research  facilities,  construction,  and  site  acquisition  i 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  made  funds  available  this  year  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  farm  for  the  National  Institut^es  of  Health.  This  is  in  connection 
with  the  planning  and  construction  of  bams  and  facilities  on  that 
farm.   We  have  obtained  a  site  for  it. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF  ARCTIC   HEALTH  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Construction  of  Arctic  Health  Research  Center.  Tlie 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  did  not  allow  anything  for  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Nor  was  any  allowance  for  increase  of  personnel 
allowed. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  conditions  getting  better? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  last  I  knew,  they  were  in  bad  shape. 

PHYSICAL    B10IXX3Y    BUILDING 

The  Physical  Biology  Building  was  a  $500,000  item,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  did  not  allow  that  ? 

Mr.  eSlly.  That's  ri^ht. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  did  they  not  allow  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  A  question  of  relative  priorities  in  the  total  construc- 
tion program. 
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GLIKICAI^    CJENTBR    CAFETERIA 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Extension  of  the  clinical  center  cafeteria.    They  dis- 
allowed that  also? 
Mr.  E^ELLY.  Yes,  sir. 

Federal  Expenditures  for  Medical  and  Health  Kelated  Eesearch 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Before  we  leave  the  Public  Health  Service,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  National  Science  Foundation 
have  items  in  tneir  budgets  comparable  to  some  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  activities.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that  they  are 
doing  much  better  percentagewise  than  Public  Health  Service  in  their 
butote  this  year. 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  would  have  to  obtain  those  figures  for  you.  Within 
the  total  National  Science  Foundation  budget,  it  does  include  a  sub- 
stantial portion  for  life  sciences.    I  do  not  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Would  you  obtain  the  comparable  figures  for  medical 
and  health  related  research  in  all  the  Federal  agencies  having  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  this  field  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  do  that. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

Federal  expenditures  for  medical  and  health  related  research  for  fiscal  years  1959 

1960,  1961 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Agency 

1059  actual  > 

1060  esti- 
mated 1 

1061  esti- 

Total 

290,408 

376,064 

2306,326 

Atomfc  Energy  Commission  

16,003 

24,242 

236,287 

(200,662) 

12,874 

1,002 

18,306 
25,523 
314.210 
(283,770) 
15,333 
2,683 

18,036 

Department  of  Defense 

28,000 

Department  of  Healtb,  Education  and  Welfare 

332,105 

'(National  Institutes  of  Health) 

(207, 782) 

Vettrm^*  AdmiPiAtf^tioTi ,                 ' 

16^300 

Otber 

1,986 

Federal  Aviation  Afency 

347 
400 
165 

268 

816 

350 

1,250 

1,155 

St«e  PeDMtTTipnt  (TC  A ) 

830 

OTOM^^ 

0 

NASA                       

(') 

1  Figures  for  1950  are  actual  obligations.    Figures  for  1060  and  1061  are  estimated  obligations. 
>  NASA  figure  not  available  as  of  Feb.  2, 1060. 

NOTES  ON  COVERAGE  AND  SOUBCE8 

1.  Gbverage  is  limited  to  conduct  and  sui^port  of  medical  and  health-related 
Rsearch.  Support  of  other  actiyitles  such  as  training  or  capital  outlays  for 
ivsearch  facilities  Is  not  included  in  this  series. 

2.  These  data  on  Federal  Government  expenditures  for  medical  and  health- 
delated  research  were  obtained  by  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  directly 
from  the  agencies  involved.  The  data  cover :  (a)  All  research  supported  by  the 
coQStitaent  agencies  at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(exdnding  the  Office  of  Education)  and  (h)  research  expenditures  in  the  medical 
sciences  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  other  agencies  such  as  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  Office 
of  Qvil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Department  x>t  State. 

3.  Coverage  does  not  include  research  expenditures  reported  under  biological 
sciences  in  "Federal  funds  for  science,"  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  or 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  These  research  programs  encompass  a  wide 
ytfiety  of  fields  such  as  botany,  entomology,  zoology,  plant  pathology,_^natural 
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history,  oceanography,  ornithology,  peychobiology,  and  experimental  psychology. 
Similarly  these  data  do  not  include  research  «cpo»diture«  by  other  Federal 
agencies  in  areas  related  to  medical  research  but  which  have  not  been  cieaiij^ 
identified  as  such. 

St.  Elizabeths  HospiTATi 

Mr.  FooARTY.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Are  these  figures  right! 
You  gave  them  more  than  they  asked  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  treat  this,  if  we  may,  the  same  wav  we 
did  the  direct  hospital  care,  PHS  hospitals.  The  total  funds  available 
for  the  operation  of  this  hospital  consisted  of  approj)riated  funds  and 
reimbursements.  I  think  the  preferable  way  to  consider  it  is  in  terms 
of  the  total  available  funds.  I  might  read  you  those  figures.  The 
preliminary  estimate  and  the  revised  estimate  were  $20,156,000.  The 
Department  submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  $20,156,000. 
The  final  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowance  was  $19,350,000.  I  think 
I  would  also  like  to  say  with  respect  to  that  Bui-eau  of  the  Budget 
allowance  that  this  committee  requested  that  hereafter  we  "work  out 
the  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  in  conjunction  with  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  $19,350,000  was  the  figure  we  were  able  to  arrive 
at  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Flemming.  $19,350,000  compares  with  $18,450,000  in  1960. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  These  reimbursement  figures  do  not  seem  quite  right 
tome. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  was  an  adjustment  in  reimbursement  fi^re  from 
the  basis  on  which  they  submitted  it  to  the  Department  and  the  basis 
on  which  the  Department  submitted  it  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

We  gave  consideration  to  revising  the  concept  of  what  portion  of 
the  total  cost  of  the  hospital  should  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  this  had  not  been  considered  in  the  initial  estimate  sub- 
mitted by  the  hospital.  This  was  considered  in  connection  with  the 
Department's  submission  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

CONSULTANTS  COMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION   ON  PERflONNBL 

Mr.  FooARTY.  There  was  a  consultants  committee  looking  into  the 
operations  of  St.  Elizabeths.  What  were  their  recommendaticms  as 
far  as  personnel  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  may  recall  that  the  Superintendent  and  staff 
made  a  study  of  the  total  staffing  of  the  hospital  and  what  they 
thought  it  should  be  to  bring  it  up  to  the  appropriate  level  of  high- 
quality  care.  The  purpose  of  the  consultants  was  to  get  an  outside, 
objective  view  as  to  whether  or  not  the  self-study  made  by  the  hos- 
pital met  the  test  of  this  objective  study;  and  in  essence,  the  con- 
sultants arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  hospital  would  stand  the  test  of  reasonableness.  They  modified 
certain  aspects  of  it,  but  in  total  they  concurred  in  the  hosfHtal's 
estimate  of  requirements. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  did  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  have  been  an  increase  from  2,700  employees 
at  that  time  to,  I  believe,  4,300  employees,  but  I  would  like  to  check 
that. 

Mr.  Miles.  About  a  60-percent  increase. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  does  this  budget  show  for  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  budget  brings  it  up  to  3,173  employees,  j 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  does  that  compare  with  their  recommendations? 

Mr.  K^LLY.  As  I  say,  at  the  time  the  study  was  made,  there  were 
approximately  2,700  to  2,800  employees.  This  is  the  second  sig- 
nincant  step  in  advancement  of  that  staffing. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  As  you  say,  this  group  corroborated  the  need  for 
substantial  increases  in  staff  and  generally  affirmed  the  findings  of 
the  hospital  which  showed  the  need  for  personnel  increases  of  ap- 
proximately 60  percent.  The  consultants  expressed  their  belief  that 
Decause  of  personnel  shortages  there  are  patients  in  the  hospital  who 
could  be  out,  patients  who  receive  only  a  minimmn  of  therapy.  In 
short,  inadequate  psychiatric,  medical,  and  social  therapys  due  al- 
most entirely  to  the  lack  of  adequatelv  trained  personnel  to  carry 
out,  to  plan  and  evaluate  therapy.  The  need  for  additional  staff 
becomes  more  acute  each  day.  The  major  contributing  factor  is  the 
increased  demand  for  nursing  services  to  a  growing  geriatric  patient 
population  now  approaching  40  percent  of  the  patient  load  of  the 
nospital. 

How  does  your  budget  compare  with  these  justifications  and  this 
60-percent  increase  that  is  needed  ? 

Mr.  Kblly.  I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  Department  has 
recognized  and  certainly  has  had  confirmed  by  the  two  studies  that 
we  have  referred  to,  that  the  level  of  care  is  not  equal  to  that  which  it 
should  be.  This  is,  as  I  said,  the  third  step  in  the  direction  of  correct- 
ing that. 

METHOD  OF  FIKANOINO 

One  of  the  problems  of  staffing  this  hospital  is  the  method  of  financ- 
ing. The  District  of  Columbia  finances  about  75  percent  of  the  cost 
of  this  hospital  because  about  75  percent  of  the  patients  are  residents 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Thw  have  to  be  consulted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  committee  gave  specific  instructions  to  consult  with  them. 
In  the  development  of  the  budget,  one  year  there  was  a  difference  be- 
twerai  us  and  the  District  on  the  size  of  the  budget.  The  District  of 
Columbia  feels,  that,  (1)  their  financial  position  is  not  as  wholesome 
as  would  be  desirable  and,  (2)  the  improvement  in  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  should  be  no  more  rapid  than  the  improvement  that  they  are 
able  to  make  in  like  facilities  operated  bv  the  District  of  Columbia. 
So  this  is  a  negotiating  proposition  to  develop  a  budget  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  willing  to  support. 

I  should  add  to  that  statement  that  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  quite  cooperative  with  us  in  working  out  the  budget.  I  think 
they  have  gone  as  far  as  they  think  they  reasonably  can  in  supporting 
exp&nsion  over  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  FooABTY.  How  much  short  are  you  of  meeting  these  recom- 
niended  increases? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  probably  take,  if  my  recollection  of  the  figure 
is  correct,  another  $1,200  positions  to  actually  achieve  the  level  that 
was  recommended  in  that  study. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  When  was  that  level  supposed  to  be  attained? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  put  an  actual  date  on  it,  but 
they  did  recognize  that  it  could  not  occur  in  one  step ;  it  would  have 
to  be  develop^  gradually;  that  you  could  procure  and  train  staff 

Mr.FoGAKTY.  How  many  years? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Between  5  and  10  would  be  right. 
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Mr.  FoGARTT.  Does  this  budget  reflect  that  planned  increase  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  budget  represents  a  staffing  increase  of  a  little 
more  than  6  percent  so  it  would  take  us  a  little  bit  longer;  it  would 
take  about  10  years,  I  suppose,  including  about  8  more  years  to 
accomplish  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  have  to  increase  your  percentages,  though. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  I  am  right  on  that,  though. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  are  saying  it  ought  to  be  stretched  out  to  10 
years 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  I  am  correct  that  it  would  take  an  additional  1,200 
jobs  to  reach  those  recommendations,  we  have  150  additional  jobs  pro- 
Iposed  in  this  budget,  so  therefore  it  would  take  between  8  and  9 
years  to  accomplish  it  at  this  rate. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  that  these  people  would  consider  that 
satisfactory  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tlie  consultants  ? 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  they  thought  it  would  have  to  go  faster.  But,  as  I 
pointed  out,  there  are  a  number  of  people  involved  and  there  are 
significant  financial  complications  in  the  current  method  of  financing 
the  hospital. 

TRANSFER  OF  PATIENTS  TO   BLUE  PLAINS 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  think  one  thing  which  we  should  call  attention 
to,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  provision  is  being  made  for  the  transfer  of 
some  of  these  patients  to  Blue  Plains,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Some  of  the  older  people  who  do  not  need  to  be 
continued  at  St.  Elizabeths  are  being  transferred  to  Blue  Plains.  Of 
course,  the  cost  is  being  shifted  there.  But  in  spite  of  that  transfer 
lind  the  fact  that  the  patient  load  will  be  down  140  in  1961  as  con- 
trasted to  1960,  we  are  getting  this  increase. 

Social  SECURnr  Administration 

BUREAU   OF   PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Going  on  to  the  Social  Security  Administration,  you 
gave  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  a  pretty  substantial  cut. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures  indicate  their  revised  es- 
timate was  $3,752,000.  We  allowed  $2,856,000.  The  figure  for  tliis 
year  is  $2,345,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  cut  them  about  $900,000  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  foot- 
note on  the  table  that  relates  to  that?  The  footnote  No.  6  indicates 
that  that  item  would  be  for  comparability,  treated  as  one  item  there — 
we  treated  the  two  items  as  one  there.  The  original  request,  was  for 
$1,035,000  for  the  training  of  public  welfare  workers  and  $2,717,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  did  you  cut  each  one? 
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TRAINING  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE  WORHEBS 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  separate  item  for  the  training  of  public  welf ate 
workers  was  eliminated  from  the  budget.  This  is  an  item  which  we 
have  sought,  you  recall,  for  seveitil  years  and  have  not  obtained. 

Instead,  there  was  included  in  the  salary  and  expense  appropria- 
tion of  public  assistance  a  small  amount  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  both  direct  training  of  just  key  supervisory  pjei-sonnel  in 
the  State  Welfare  Agencies  and  for  certain  funds  to  provide  for  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  universities  for  short-term  training.  The 
concept  of  long-term  training  authorized  by  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  has  not  heretofore  been  supported,  was  not  presented  to  you 
tliis  year. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Have  you  given  up  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  state  my  position  on  this 
very  frankly?  I  believe  in  the  amendment  that  was  made  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  1956  which  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  training  on  an  80-20  basis,  and  also  authorized  the  expen- 
diture of  funds  for  research  grants  in  the  social  security  area.  As 
you  know,  we  have  asked  for  funds  to  implement  both  of  those 
amendments  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  not  persuaded  the  Congress  that  the  funds  should  be  appro- 
priated. And  it  is  pretty  hard  to  choose  between  the  two  in  terms  of 
their  relative  importance.  There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my  mind  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  having  difficulty  in  the  public  assistance 
area  today  is  that  we  do  not  have  an  adequate  number  of  profes- 
sionally trained  personnel  now. 

Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Federal  Government  is  spend- 
ing better  than  $2  billion  a  year  under  a  Federal-State  public  assist- 
ance program,  it  ought  to  be  willing  to  invest  some  funds  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  causes  of  dependency  in  the  hope  that  over  a  period 
of  time  we  could  reduce  this  workload.  As  between  the  two  items,  I 
feel  it  is  more  important  to  get  started  on  the  research  item  than 
on  the  training  item  for  this  reason :  that  the  training  can  be  taken 
care  of  under  the  existing  setup  if  the  States  are  willing  to  match 
on  a  50-50  basis.  It  is  my  imderstanding  that  at  least  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  been  reluctant  to  implement  the  new  amend- 
ment to  the  act  where  the  funds  would  be  handled  on  an  80-20  basis 
because  of  their  feeling  that  the  50-50  arrangement  was  satisfactory. 
So,  as  Mr.  Kelly  has  indicated,  we  have  made  some  provision  for  the 
stepup  in  the  training  program  that  can  be  done  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Then  we  have  renewed  our  request  for  $700,000  for  research  funds 
in  the  welfare  area.  I  cannot  underline  too  emphatically  my  own 
conviction  we  ought  to  be  spending  some  money  for  research  in  that 
particular  area.  It  seems  to  me  that  $700,000  is  certainly  a  modest 
figure  to  use  for  this  purpose  when  one  thinks  in  terms  of  the  total 
Federal  expenditures  in  the  public  assistance  area. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  agree  with  you  100  percent.  I  think  that  it  is 
something  that  is  n^ed.  The  first  request  made  of  the  committee 
was  to  include  funds  for  these  purposes  and  this  committee  did  allow 
it  In  the  full  committee,  a  Member  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
offered  the  amendment  to  strike  those  two  line  items  out  and  that 
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was  carried  W  a  substantial  margin.    An  attempt  was  made  to  put 
it  back  in  the  House  but  it  failed  by  a  wide  margin. 

I  am  for  getting  started  in  this  area,  but  I  do  not  know  how  we 
are  going  to  convince  the  majority  of  Congress  that  this  ouglit  to  be 
done. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Certainly,  anything  I  can  do  to  be  of  help  on  this 
item  I  would  like  to  do  because  I  really  believe  it  is  important  for  us 
to  get  started  on  it. 

I  would  not  say  that  on  the  training  item  that  we  have  given  up. 
We  simply  feel  that  until  we  get  the  research  program  underway  it  is 
probably  best  to  handle  the  training  program  through  the  adminis- 
trative expenses,  which  does  call  for  50-50  matching.  I  don't 
know  whether  our  information  was  correct  or  not,  but  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  there  was  opposition  to  the  implementation  of 
the  two  provisions,  mainly  the  feeling  that  the  80-20  ratio  was  too 
high. 

Children's  Bureau 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Now,  in  the  Children's  Bureau,  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses," you  gave  them  a  pretty  sizable  cut.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration must  have  done  a  pretty  good  job,  too,  because  I  see  that 
their  preliminary  estimates  and  their  revised  estimates  were  just  the 
same. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  That's  right;  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  FoOARTT,  So  they  must  have  a  way  of  doing  things  that  some 
of  your  other  agencies  have  not  caught  on  to,  or  something.  But 
why  did  you  cut  the  Children's  Bureau  ?  With  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  and  Youth  being  held  this  year  and  all  the  inter- 
est in  this  conference,  and  you  cut  them  back  almost  $200,000. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  They  asked  for  $2,666,000.  We  allowed  $2,481,000. 
The  figures  for  1960  are  $2,300,000,  so  we  granted  an  increase  of  $181,- 
000,  a  good  deal  of  that  increase. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  let  the  budget  cut  you  back  to  $2,374,000,  so 
actually  you  have  an  increase  of  $74,000. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  thought  your  action  was  directed  to  my  acticxi. 
I  cut  them  to  $2,481,000  as  against  $2,300,000  for  this  year. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  A  pretty  sizable  cut,  $185,000  in  a  salary  and  expense 
item.    Do  you  think  they  need  that  number  of  personnel  there? 

PENDING  LEGISL/VnON  ON  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flemmino.  In  the  general  area  of  juvenile  delinquency,  as  we 
mentioned  yesterday,  there  is  legislation  pending  in  the  Congiess  at 
the  present  time.  If  that  legislation  passes,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  submit  a  request  for  funds  to  implement  it.  Tliat  is  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTT,  This  $2,666,000  was  predictated  on  Congress  passing 
legislation ;  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  No,  no.  I  just  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
other  is  around  the  comer,  I  hope. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  a  pretty  sizable  cut. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Now,  salaries  and  expenses,  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth.    Will  that  be  the  final  appropriation? 
Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  l 
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GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  WELFARE 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Grants  to  States,  this  is  where  you  really  did  a  job. 
Thev  asked  for  $58,500,000  and  you  cut  them  $10  million. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  item,  of  course,  we  con- 
sidered yesterday.  They  asked  tor  the  full  authorization  which  is 
$58,500,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  They  came  right  back  with  a  revised  estimate  and 
asked  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That's  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  Office  of  Education  did  not  do  it  that  way, 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  allowed,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  $2  million  over 
the  figui-e,  over  the  amount  of  money  available  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Nearly  $10  million  less  than  was  requested.  That  is 
not  going  anywhere  near  half  way. 

ilr.  Flemming.  True.  I  allowed  them  an  increase  of  $2,400,000 
over  this  year.    The  Budget  Bui*eau  reduced  that  by  another  $400,(X)0. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  aUowed  them  $2,400,000  and  they  wanted 
$9,600,000. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes. 

ifr.  FoGARTY.  You  didn't  give  them  one-third  of  what  they  asked 
for  in  increases.  I  am  i-eally  disappointed  in  that  one.  With  this 
TMiite  House  Conference  going  on  this  year,  I  thought  you  would 
really  do  something  big  for  the>  Children's  Bureau  this  year,  with  all 
the  unmet  needs  in  the  country,  and  especially  with  this  new  devel- 
opment in  the  polio  program. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  asked  us  to  look  into  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
are  developing  a  statement  to  include  in  the  record. 

The  preliminary  information  I  got  was  that  it  was  not  nationwide; 
but  the  foundation  had  stopped  care  but  in  some  areas  where  they 
were  short  of  money  they  had  stopped  care  and  that  the  situation  is 
somewhat  spotty  and  we  wil  have  a  full  story  for  you  to  insert  in 
the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  apjpears  on  p.  71.) 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Whether  spotty  or  not,  there  is  an  increased  load 
because  of  it  in  these  areas  and  here  you  are  cutting  them  back  almost 
$10  million.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  figure  is  just  $10  million  un- 
der what  they  re(][uested.  Do  you  have  a  lot  of  spendthrifts  over 
there  who  are  asking  you  for  $58  million  9  Is  that  the  reason  you 
are  only  giving  them  $48  million  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  think  we  did  mention  this 
yesterday,  but  a  year  ago  the  President's  budget  did  not  request  any 
mcrease  in  this  item.  The  budget  this  year  does  request  an  increase 
of  $2  million. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  left  out  otne  important  item,  that  this  committee 
did  not  agree  with  the  President  last  year,  and  put  some  more  money 
in  for  these  programs. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  followed  it  a  little? 

Mr.  Flemming.  To  the  same  extent,  $2  million. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  But  it  is  a  very  small  percentage  increase.  The 
thing  that  impresses  me  is  that  you  cut  them  back  about  $10  million. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  say  this,  subject  to  checking  the  record.  I  think 
the  record  will  show  that  the  Bureau  asked  for  $58,500,000  ' 
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also.  Congress  allowed  $2  million  of  that  last  year  and  also  we  are 
allowing  $2  million  this  year,  not  because  the  Congress  allowed  $2 
million  last  year  but  we  are  allowing  them  $2  million  of  the  requested 
increase. 

OFFICE  or  THE  COMMISSIONER 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  Commissioner. 
You  cut  that  back  $43,000.  Are  their  responsibilities  going  down  ? 
Is  their  workload  less  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  requested  $772,700.  We  have 
adjusted  the  request  to  $729,000.  The  amount  availale  this  year  is 
$613,000  so  we  allowed  an  increase  of  $116,000  over  the  amount  avail- 
able in  1960.  So  I  think  this  reflects  very  clearly  the  conviction  on 
our  part  that  he  does  need  additional  resources  in  order  to  perform 
the  work  of  his  Office. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Did  you  cut  back  $43,000  for 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Because  of  our  best  judgment  in  permitting  an  in- 
crease of  $116,000  would  put  him  in  a  good  position  for  1961. 

Special  Institutions 
gallaudet  collbqe 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Gallaudet  College — ^you  cut  them  back  too — fixmi 
$1,083,000  to  $1,012,000,  or  $70,000.  That  is  a  pretty  sizable  cut. 
Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  your  allowance  $18,000  more  thau 
that.     Is  there  any  good  reason  for  cutting  them  back  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chainnan,  they  have  this  year,  under  the  item 
of  ^'Salaries  and  expenses,  $904,000,"  so  we  allowed  an  increase  of 
$108,000  in  their  budget  for  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  main  reason  that  these  increases  are  coming 
along  is  because  this  committee  back  in  1953  or  1954  decided  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  get  that  school  in  shape  so  they  could  be  ac- 
credited. We  told  tbem  to  develop  a  building  program  and  develop  a 
plan  for  more  teachers  and  other  things  that  were  necessary.  It  was 
accredited,  finally, 

Mr.  Flemming.  As  one  who  has  had  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing a  college,  I  think  that  what  has  been  done  at  Gallaudet  is  very 
commendable. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  too.  I  think  that  what  has  been  done  for  them 
in  the  way  of  providing  additional  resources  is  very  commendable. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  a  group  is  doing  a  good  job  you  have  a  lot  of 
confidence  in  them ;  it  throws  them  out  of  kilter  if  they  are  cut  below 
what  they  think  they  ought  to  have  to  do  a  good  job.  I  don't  know 
how  you  can  just  lop  off  $70,000  in  salaries  and  expenses  in  a  college 
like  that,  that  is  on  its  way  up. 

HOWARD  university 

You  were  worse  with  Howard  University  than  you  were  with  Gal- 
laudet. Their  preliminary  estimate  is  the  same  as  their  revised  esti- 
mate, $5,788,000. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Gallaudet's  is  a  little  differ^j^^i^^  ^^  GooqIc 
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Mr.  Keijly.  In  most  areas  of  the  department,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
revised  estimate  is  the  same  as  the  Meliminary  estimate.  There  are 
certain  cases  where  it  was  changed.  The  request  of  the  committee  was 
to  ^ve  you  both.  We  have  both  columns  in  recognizing  that  a  certain 
estimate  had  changed  but  for  the  most  part  the  figures  are  the  same. 
There  are  only  about  six  or  seven  major  deviations. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  seems  in  the  early  part  of  this  budget  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  they  would  be  changed.  Now  we  come  to  the  latter 
part,  of  the  budget  and  we  have  few  that  were  changed.  But  you  gave 
Howard  a  real  sizable  cut  here.     You  cut  them  over  $660,000. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amount  that  they  have  available 
this  year  is  $4,817,000,  so  that  we  granted  an  increase  of  $500,000  in 
the  salaries  and  expense  item  over  1960. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  believe  in  your  professional  judgment  that  they 
should  not  have  additional  funds  for  salaries  and  expenses  to  run  that 
university  ?    They  had  a  difficult  time  gettmg  accredited. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  They  finally  made  the  grade. 

Mr.  Keixy.  They  got  it  last  year  for  the  first  time  and  as  a  whole 
hS  distinguished  from  accreditation  for  each  individual  school. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  them  after  fighting  all 
these  years  to  get  accredited  and  you  cut  them  over  $600,000.  Either 
you  are  way  out  of  line  or  they  were  out  of  line. 

Mr.  Flemming.  If  I  were  administering  a  college  or  university  on 
a  budget  of  less  than  $5  million  and  I  was  given  a  $500,000  increase  in 
1  year  to  use  for  salaries  and  expenses,  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a 
blow  by  any  means.  I  would  regard  it  as  a  substantial  mcrease  and 
I  would  regard  it  as  forward  progress  in  the  administration  of  the 
imiversity. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  would  say  generally  speaking  that  would  be  so» 
You  know  better  than  I  do  that  Howai-d  University  is  a  little  different 
than  others.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  this  committee  also  that 
Howard  University  started  out  on  a  building  program.  We  practically 
o(mimitted  our  support  to  them  on  this  program  bock  in  1948  or  1949. 
Now,  when  they  come  in  and  ask  for  $5,7882000  and  you  say  no,  you 
don't  need  $5,788,000,  all  you  need  is  $5,117,000,  there  is  something 
real  wrong  in  their  judgment,  or  yours.  That  is  a  lot  of  money,  over 
$650,000,  m  salaries. 

Mr.  FiJEMMTNG.  I  still  feel  that  an  increase  of  half  a  million  dollars 
is  a  lot  of  money  in  salaries. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  is,  but  that  doesn't  justify  knocking  them  down 
$650,000. 

Mr.  Fjlemmino.  I  think  $500,000  increase  for  1961  gives  them  a 
chance  to  move  forward  in  a  sound  manner. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  to  say  that  if  you  were  running  that  col- 
lege you  would  be  satisfied  with  this  kind  of  action? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  would  be  very  happy  over  having  an  increase  of 
$500,000  in  salaries  and  expenses.  I  am  not  saying  I  would  be  satis- 
fied. I  don't  think  we  should  ever  be  satisfied  in  an  area  of  this  kind» 
but  I  would  feel  that  I  had  made  good  progress. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  would  be  surprised  if  when  Mr.  Johnson  comes 
here  that  he  agrees  with  you  on  this.  He  has  been  here  a  long,  long 
time. 
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Mr.  Flbmming.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  I  will  comment  on 
that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  He  will  be  asked  the  question,  and  will  be  given 
the  chance  to  elaborate.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be  this  much  dif- 
ference in  an  item  like  this. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF  BUILDINGS,   HOWARD  UNIVERSITY 

For  construction  of  buildings,  they  asked  $5,757,000.  You  cut 
that  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  request  was  in  connection  with  two  buildings.  One 
was  a  physical  education  building;  the  other  was  the  home  economics 
building. 

The  Secretary  was  going  to  put  together  one  total  program  of  con- 
struction and  held  eacli  of  them  to  one  building.  He lield  Howard  to 
one  building  and  put  in  the  physical  education  building. 

Subsequently,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  appearance  before  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  he  indicated  a  strong  priority  for  the  home  economics  build- 
ing so  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  the  home  economics 
building  rather  than  the  other. 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Office  of  the  Secretary.  Your  Office  did  all  risht 
on  the  preliminary  estimate.  I  notice  it  was  $2^771,000,  and  when 
it  was  revised,  it  came  out  the  same  figure.  Then  you  cut  yourself 
down. 

Mr.  Flbmmino.  As  far  as  the  first  two  columns  are  concerned,  the 
budget  officer  did  a  very  good  job  and  stuck  with  his  original  figure. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  In  the  office  field  administration,  this  shows  the  re- 
verse. Has  this  happened  in  this  bill  before  where  the  preliminary 
estimate  was  below  the  revised  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  This  is  the  only  item  I  recall. 

Mr.FooARTT.  You  cut  them  $180,000,  anyway. 

Salaries  and  expenses  for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  was  cut 
back  from  $1,380,000  to  $1,245,000. 

For  surplus  property  utilization.  They  asked  a  substantial  in- 
crease, $310,000. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  granted  $163,000. 

I  might  show,  too,  on  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  Mr.  ChainQan, 
the  appropriation  this  year  is  $1,026,000.  I  granted  an  increase  of 
$219,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  "Surplus  property"  had  $700,000  available  this  year. 
What  did  they  get  back  in  revenue  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  have  the  figure.  I  will  get  it  for  the  record, 
but  it  is  almost  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

C<i8h  collections  from  surplus  property  aciMty 

Actual.  July  1,  195d.  throucrh  Dec.  31,  1959 $179  WT 

Esttmate,  Jan.  1, 1980,  through  June  «0, 1900 I-ZIZZZIIIZ    82^*908 

Total  estimated  collections  for  fiscal  year  1960 — ™ .«    GOO^  000 
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WHITE   HOUSE   CONFEBEKCB   ON   AGING 

Mr.  FoQABTT.  The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  There  is 
another  peculiar  one.  The  original  estimate  was  $451,000  and  the  re- 
vised estimate  is  $603,000.    What  happened  in  between  those  two? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  has  been  broken  down  into  a  creat 
number  of  subcommittees.  At  the  time  this  was  done,  this  haajust 
occurred.  These  committees  indicated  a  need  for  the  employment 
of  more  consultants  and  for  a  wide  dissemination  of  the  results  of 
their  deliberations  in  advance  of  the  Conference.  We  met  on  that 
with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth  while 
coming  forward  with  a  supplemental  in  order  to  do  it.  The  timing 
did  not  seem  to  warrant  domg  that,  so  we  increased  the  1961  estimate 
in  order  to  provide  for  a  greater  amount  of  consultant  time,  parti- 
cularly a  larger  amount  oi  printing  in  order  that  we  could  dissemi* 
nate  the  individual  subcommittee  studies  to  all  of  the  people  con- 
cerned prior  to  the  conduct  of  the  White  House  Conference. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  They  requested,  then,  $600,000.  You  cut  them  back 
$26,000.    What  was  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  The  decrease  was  all  in  "Other  objects  of  expense.^ 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  Budget  Bureau  cut  them  back  to  $522,000.  Why 
did  they  cut  them  back  that  much  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  was  reduced  $50,000  because  of  a  plan  for  enter- 
ing into  a  contract  with  the  National  Advertising  Council.  The  con- 
si&rations  were  that  by  the  time  this  appropriation  was  available 
that  it  would  be  too  late  to  get  the  results  of  the  wide  publicity  that 
could  be  made  that  way  and  the  President's  budget  indicated  that  a 
supplemental  would  be  submitted  for  this.  But,  oecause  of  the  tim- 
ing of  the  supplemental  appropriation,  it  was  considered  that  that 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  because  the  funds  could  not  be  made 
available  sufficiently  early  for  them  to  be  really  useful  for  that 
purpose. 

So  €his  project  of  using  the  National  Advertising  Council  has  not 
gone  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  think  this  $522,000  is  enough  to  do  this  job? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  Miss  Adkins.  the  Under  Secretary, 
has  been  following  this  very  closely  for  me  and  she  will  be  before  the 
committee.    I  think  she  can  answer  that. 

SHOBTAGE  OF  CLASSBOOMS 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  is  the  shortage  of  classrooms? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  latest  figure  that  has  been  compiled  by  the 
Office  of  Education  shows  131,000^  if  my  memory  is  correct;  I  may  be 
off  one  or  two  thousand,  but  it  is  within  that  range. 

Mr.  FoBSTTHB.  181,700. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Are  there  many  school  districts  on  triple  sessions. 

Mr.  Flekming.  I  don't  know  that  there  are  very  many  on  triple 
sessions,  but  there  are  a  fair  number,  as  you  know,  on  double  sessions. 

Mr.FoGABTT.  We  have  them  in  Rhode  Island. 
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SHOBTAOB  OF  QUAUFIED  TEA0HEU8 

What  is  considered  to  be  the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers ! 

Mr.  Flemming.  There  you  have  in  mind  the  figure  of  the  number 
of  teachers  that  are  teaching  that  do  not  meet  certification?  That 
would  be  one  way. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  will  just  leave  it:  What  is  considered  to  be  the 
shortage  of  teachers  ? 

Mr.  Flbmming.  I  would  have  to  get  that  figure  from  the  Office  of 
Education. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Well,  supply  the  figure  for  the  record,  please. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

Last  year,  elementary  and  secondary  schools  were  182,000  teachers  short  of  the 
total  need.    This  year  the  number  is  195,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  1,563,000  teachers  are  needed  in  both  pablic  and 
nanpubUc  schools  in  the  current  year,  whereas  the  number  presoitly  qualified 
is  1,368,000. 

Making  up  this  total  supply  are  1,248,000  teachers  expected  to  continue  in 
service,  97,000  newly  trained  teachers,  and  23,000  teachers  formerly  employed 
with  substandard  credentials  but  now  fully  trained  and  certified.  A  part  of  this 
shortage  will  be  met  by  former  instructors  returning  to  service,  but  the  number 
cannot  be  determined. 

SHORTAGE  OF  NURSES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  the  nursing  shortage?  That  still,  is  a 
real  problem;  is  it  not?  .  .. 

Mr.  Flem:ming.  It  is  a  real  problem.    I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  have. any  recommendations  to  make  to  over- 
come this? 

Mr.  Fi^MMiNG.  This  budget,  of  course,  provides  for  the  continued 
support  for  the  graduate  nurse  program  and  the  practical  nurse  pro- 
gram. I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  that  program  has  worked  out  quite 
welL  It  is  about  $10  million  in  total,  about  $6  million  on  the  graduate 
nurse  and  about  $4  million  on  the  practical  nurse. 

There  is  a  considerable  shortage. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  There  is  a  considerable  shortage  in  the  field  of 

.Mr.  F^JsiMioNG,  That's  right,  sir.  Just  before  we  asked  for  renewal 
of  that  legislation  a  year  ago,  we  brought  a  group  in  to  appraise  the 
situation.  They  recommended  to  us  that  the  program  be  continued. 
That  is  when  we  asked  for  its  continuation. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  As  is  or  an  expansion  ? 

Mr.  Flemmikg.  Just  a  straight  extension. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  No  expansion? 

Mr.  Flemming.  That's  right. 

INCREASE  IN  HOSPTTAL  COSTS 

Mn  FooARTT.  What  about  the  hospital  costs  going  up  and  up? 
What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Mjr.  Fi^EKHixG.  Certainly,  one  of  the  reasons  is  increasea  in.  salaries^ 
both  of  nurses  and  other  personnel  that  are  requixed  to  operate  the 
hospitals.    It  seems  to  me  those  are  justifiable  increaises,  also. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Would  that  amount  to  10  percent  of  the  overall  in- 
crease, or  15  percent,  or  what  ? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  think  it  would  be  greater  than  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  I  do  not  have  the  figure. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  We  do  not  have  the  figure,  but  we  can  get  it  from 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

(NoTB.— It  was  later  determined  that  between  194S  and  1958  average  salaries 
of  personnel  in  voluntary  short-term  general  and  other  special  hospitals  rose 
from  $1,583  to  $2,8S3,  an  increase  of  81  percent. ) 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  may  want  to  ask  the  Surgeon 
General  about  it,  also.  The  I^ublic  Health  Service  is  making  studies 
relative  to  the  possibilities  that  are  inherent  in  what  is  referred  to  as 
progressive  medical  care  in  an  effort  to  bring  down  the  overall  cost  to 
the  individual. 

In  other  words,  we  all  appreciate  that  there  are  people  who  lajr  in 
hospitals  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  they  need  to  be  in  a  hospital 
but  they  still  need  to  be  in  an  institution  but  not  one  that  is  as  ex^ 
pensive  to  operate  as  a  hospital. 

"diploma  mills'^ 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Last  year  I  made  mention,  because  it  had  jus^  ap^ 

Siared  in  the  p^tper  at  that  time,  of  the  problem  of  the  so-called 
ploma  mills.    What  has  been  done  about  this  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  became  very  much  interested  in 
that  also;  I  worked  with  the  Office  of  Education  on  ^  prop^am  which 
we  feel  can  be  of  help  in  dealing  with  the  matter.  First  of  all,  I  did 
try  to  highlight  the  problem  in  a  news  conference  and  in  that  news 
conference  I  stated  that  we  were  going  to  develop,  a  list  of  diploma 
mills  and  that  we  would  release  Uiat  list  from  time  to  time  to  the 
public  so  that  the  public  could  be  alerted  to  what  is  goin^  on.  We 
are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  the  first  list  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  will  that  be  published? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  It  will  be  issued  about  the  first  of  April,  because, 
as  vou  can  appreciate,  it  takes  a  little  time  to  run  these  down  care- 
fully and  check  them  out  carefully. 

Then,  also,  I  asked  the  Commissioner  of  £4uc^ti9|i  to  get  in  touQh 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to 
make  sure  of  the  fact  that  if  we  had  ^ny  suggestions  to  make  to  them 
as  to  things  that  they  could  do  to  help  on  Siis  that  they  would  have 
the  benefit  of  our  suggestions. ; 

This  is  something^Uiat,  it  seems  to  me,  we  tackle  by  leadership  and 
we  are  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  alert  the  public  to  this. 

OFFICE  SPACE 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Now,  in  regard  to  your.^pftceprpblem,  has  the  Gett- 
er Services  Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  been  fully 
cooperative? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  It  is. never  easy  to  answer  a  question  of  that  kind. 
I  suspect  from  their  point  of  view  they  have.  From  our  point,  of 
view,  we  have  not  gotten  everything  we  would  like  to  have.  At  the 
present  time,  of  course,  our  relations  are  primarily  with  GSA  on  this, 
although  from  time  to  time  th©  Bureau  of  the  Budget  comes  into  the 
picture.  At  the  present  time,  as  you  know,  they  are  constructing  a 
uew  building  next  to  us  known  as  Federal  Offioe  puilding  No.  6.  W« 
are  going  to  have  a  considerable  amount  of  space  in  that  building, 
enough,  I  think  to  house  the  Office  of  Education,  at  least  this  is  our 
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hope.  At  the  present  time  we  have  had  allocated  to  us  187,000  square 
feet.    We  would  like  to  get  225,000  square  feet,  isn't  it  ? 

Mr.  Mnj».  We  asked  for  the  whole  building,  we  still  have  hopes  of 
getting  enough  to  bring  it  up  to  about  205,000,  which  would  be  17,000 
more  tiban  we  now  have  assigned. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  Did  they  budget  enough  space  for  you  in  1960,  this 
fiscal  year} 

Mr.  Keixt.  For  1960  the  budget  was  an  understatement  of  need. 
It  was  a  series  of  errors  that  crept  in.  What  developed  was  two 
things :  one  was  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  only  provided  additional 
fun&  in  the  GSA  budget  for  the  increase  whicn  was  provided  for 
staflBng  in  the  Department  of  Healthy  Education  and  Welfare,  in 
1960  and  failed  to  take  into  consideration  the  deficit  of  space  which 
existed  for  the  presently  authorized  staff.  This  was  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  the  Congress  increased  the  staff  over  and  above 
that  wmch  had  been  budgeted  and  no  additional  space  was  provided. 
For  1961,  for  the  first  time,  we  developed  a  budget  estimate  for  space 
which  started  with  a  base  of  zero.  We  added  up  every  square  foot 
of  space  we  had  and  where  it  was  located,  what  our  deficiencies  were, 
and  what  our  additional  requirements  were.  We  got  a  great  deal 
more  sympathetic  treatment  of  that  budget  than  we  nad  in  1960. 

Mr.  FooABTY.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it? 

Mr.  Ejelly.  I  would  say  that  it  was  so  much  better  than  it  had 
been  in  the  past;  that  if  the  General  Services  Administration  gets 
those  funds  and  would  be  able  to  find  the  space  that  most  of  our  space 
problems  will  be  behind  us. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  will  be  satisfied? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  problem  associated  with  this  fact 
that  from  time  to  time  the  Congress  has  added  funds  over  and  above 
that  which  has  been  planned  m  the  budget  and  no  provision  was 
made  for  space  because  of  the  fact  that  all  space  money  is  carried 
in  General  Services  Administration  budget  and  we  do  not  have  au- 
thority in  the  District  of  Clolumbia  to  use  any  of  our  funds  for  space 
puiposes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  any  of  your  problems  suffered  because  of  lack 
of  space? 

Mr.  Ejelly.  I  think  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  par- 
ticular has  suffered  because  of  lack  of  laboratory  space. 

Mr.  FooASTY.  You  can  supply  for  the  record  any  others  that  you 
have. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

StATSMENT  Ck)NGEBNINO   SPACE  RSQUniEMSKTS,  FISCAL  YEAB  1960  AlTD  1961 

At  the  present  time  a  number  of  the  programs  of  the  Department  are  handi- 
capped by  the  lack  of  adequate  facmties  in  which  to  hoase  Department  pei^ 
sonnel  and  operations.  In  some  locations  the  situation  is  very  acnte.  Hoir- 
ever,  approved  constniction  projects  and  other  plans  offer  a  promising  fatiii« 
solution  to  oar  major  space  problems.  The  principal  areas  of  present  ccHicem 
are  discnssed  hereinafter. 

Z.  HBADQUABTEB8  AtrriVlTlBB 

A.  Present  situatUm.'^The  lack  of  adequate  space  In  Washington.  D.C.  is 
affecting  the  morale  of  personnel  and  the  efficiency  of  overall  operations.  '  At 
the  present  time  headquarters  operations  occapy  space  in  10  different  locatioiis 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  totaUng  933,000  square  feet    About  215,000  squara 
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ftet  of  additional  q;>ace.ls  required  for  this  fiscal  year  and  an  additional  42^000 
■qnare  feet  required  for  increased  staff  included  in  the  Department's  fiscal  year 
1981  bodget  request  Because  operations  are  In  scattered  locations,  considerable 
inefficiency  is  present  in  the  transportation  of  mail,  supplies,  and  equipment 
and  in  personnel  commuting  between  buildings  for  conferences^  staff  meetings, 
etc.  Expansion  of  organizational  units  in  scattered  small  locations  has  created 
extrcmely  crowded  working  conditions  in  these  offices.  The  need  for  additional 
laboratory  space  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  Is  even  more  serious. 
In  some  instances  an  experiment  or  test  must  be  completed  prior  to  initiating 
another  because  cramped  conditions  will  not  permit  equipment  to  be  set  up  for 
conducting  simultaneous  experiments  or  tests. 

Fnneiit  plans  of  the'  General  Services  Administration  in  regard  to  satisfying 
our  requirements  are  as  follows : 

1«  Oonvendon  of  approximately  4,200  square  feet  of  space  in  the  South  Agri- 
culture Building  to  animal  quarters  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

2l  CkmverslMi  of  approximately  0,500  square  feet  of  presently  used  office  space 
at  501  First  Street  S.E.,  for  laboratory  purposes  for  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

3.  About  76,000  square  feet  of  space  will  be  provided  in  Temporary  S  Building 
as  a  result  of  the  movement  of  State  Department  employees  into  the  new  build- 
ing for  that  Department  

4.  Relocate  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  from  the  HEW  South  Build- 
ing where  they  occupy  about  79,000  square  feet  of  space. 

6.  The  manner  in  which  the  remaining  56,000  square  feet  of  space  will  be 
provided  is  unresolved.  About  40,000  of  this  balance  pertains  to  additional 
laboratory  space  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  these  needs  are 
very  criticaL 

K  Future  prospects. — Fiscal  year  1961  requirements  are  presently  estimated 
to  be  42,000  square  feet  Definite  plans  to  provide  this  space  have  not  been 
made.  Additional  construction  projects  to  satisfy  HEW  future  needs  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Federal  Office  Building  No.  6.  This  building  is  presently  under  construe^ 
tion  and  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  the  summer  of  1961.  GSA  has  committed 
187,606  square  feet  of  space  to  HEW  in  this  building  which  is  Just  across  Fourth 
Street  to  the  west  of  the  HEW  North  Building.  Layout  plans  are  presently 
being  prepared  for  this  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  Office  of  Education.  It  is 
hoped  that  tUs  space  plus  additional  space  being  requested,  will  permit  the 
Dooartmoit  to  consolidate  most  of  its  office  type  operations  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  HEW  North  Building. 

2.  Federal  Office  Building  No.  8.  This  building  is  to  be  located  across  Third 
Street  to  the  east  of  the  HEW  South  Building  and  Is  to  house  the  laboratory  and 
«Ace  activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  Final  drawings  for  the 
boilding  will  be  completed  this  fiscal  year  and  construction  funds  are  included 
in  GSA's  fiscal  year  1901  approprlaUon  request  A  prospectus  for  FOB  8  has 
been  submitted  to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  for  approval  under  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  It  is 
estimated  that  construction  and  equipping  the  building  for  occupancy  will  require 
approximately  3  years. 

n.  FIELD  ACriVITXKS 

Many  of  the  Department's  field  activities  are  also  handicapped  by  the  lack 
«f  adeqi:^te  space  and  some  suffer  from  being  located  in  scattered  locations.  The 
situation  in  regard  to  the  district  offices  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  the  most  critical.    The  major  problem  areas  are — 

1.  A  new  FDA  office  is  presently  under  construction  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
and  will  be  ready  this  fiscal  year.  A  bid  was  accepted  in  January  for  a 
new  district  office  in  Dallas.  GSA  has  been  requested  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  provide  the  necessary  new  facilities  for  enlarged  district  offices 
at  Buffalo  and  Los  Angeles  In  fiscal  year  1961.  Either  an  expansion  of 
present  fkcUitles  or  new  facilities  has  been  requested  for  the  New  York 
district  office  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

2.  Definite  plans  are  to  be  completed  soon  for  additional  and  improved 
space  for  HEW  regional  offices  at  Atlanta  and  Boston.  GSA  has  recently 
purchased  the  regional  office  building  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  and  In  fiscal 
year  1961  expects  to  acquire  additional  land  and  develop  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  the  building  inrfiscal  year 
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3.  Negotiations  are  being  completed  for  the  leasing  of  approximately 
21,000  square  feet  of  space  in  tbe  RockviUe,  Md.,  area  in  the  sommer  of 
1960  for  radiological  health  activities  of  the  PHS.  An  additional  11,000 
square  feet  of  space  would  be  acquired  in  fiscal  1961.  Also,  3,800  square 
feet  of  space  has  been  acquired  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  for  these  activities 
and  negotiations  have  been  initiated  for  an  additional  5,200  square  feet  in 
1961. 

4.  Completion  of  construction  of  the  new  office  building  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  scheduled  for  July  1961.  Pending  completion,  present 
quarters  are  extremely  cramped. 

5.  The  communicable  disease  center  in  Atlanta  will  occupy  all  of  the 
new  facilities  at  Emory  University  this  fiscal  year.  The  Department's  19«1 
budget  request  includes  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  plans  and  de- 
sign of  additional  facilities. 

6.  Additional  facilities  are  required  for  the  sanitary  engineering  center 
in  Cincinnati  and  a  coordinated  program  for  environmental  health.  Funds 
for  additional  site  and  the  development  of  plans  for  these  activities  are 
also  included  in  the  1961  budget  request. 

m.   GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  FISCAL  TEAR  1961  SPACE  ALLOWANCE 

The  budget  allowance  of  General  Services  Administration  for  additional  space 
for  HBW  in  fiscal  year  1961  provides  funds  for  830,000  square*  feet  on  an  annual 
basis.  Additional  space  would  be  made  available  from  present  ccMmtraction 
projects  (such  as  FOB  No.  6)  and  relocation  of  other  Federal  activities  (State 
Department).  If  GSA  is  allowed  the  funds  for  additiofnal  space  for  this  De- 
partment as  requested  in  the  1961  budget  request^  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
financing  of  space  for  HEW  activities  will  be  adequate. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  BUILDING 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  will  the  Food  and  Drug  Building  be  com- 
pleted? 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  1963. 

Mr.  Miles.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  take  not  less  than  3  years 
from  the  time  the  funds  become  available,  if  tlie  funds  are  made  avail- 
able in  this  coming  summer — ^this  would  result  in  completion  in  1963. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Suppose  it  is  1963,  will  it  be  adequate  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  1  outline  to  you  the  w^av  the  building  has  been  de- 
signed, in  response  to  that  question.  The  building  has  been  desiffiied 
as  a  combination  laboratory  and  office  building  which  utilizes  Fully 
this  square  block  of  space  alon^ide  of  our  present  building,  but  it  has 
been  so  designed  that  the  entire  building  can  be  converted  into  lab- 
oratory space.  As  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  expands,  the 
whole  building  can  become  a  laboratory  building,  and  a  tunnel  is 
being  put  into  our  building  and  the  FBI  Building  below  it  so  that 
if  additional  space  is  needed,  office  personnel  can  te  housed  either  in 
the  south  building  or  the  FBJ  Building  with  this  new  building  being 
completely  laboratory. 

delay  in  DALLAS  BUILDING  FOR  FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  establishment  of  the  Dallas  office  has  been  de- 
layed some,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  a  delay  in  the  selection  of  the  site 
for  the  Dallas  office.  It  is  my  understanding  they  have  now  accepted 
the  bid  for  the  new  building  and  this  occurred  within  the  last  couple 
of  weeks. 

Mr.  Miles.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  It  has  been  settled?  r^r^orrl^ 
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Mr.MjiiES.  It  has  be^Q  settled,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  When  are  you  going  to  staff  it  ? 

Mr.MiiiBB.  As  soon  as  it  IS  complete. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  When  will  it  be  complete?  Is  this  a  new  building  or 
a  renoTation  of  an  old  one  ? 

Mr.  M1I4E8.  They  will  construct  a  new  building. 

Mr.  Flemming.  This  will  be  a  new  office,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  1961  budget  does  conceive  of  staffing  the  Dallas 
district  office. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  have  funds  in  the  1960  appropriation  to  staff 
this,  doyou  not? 

ilr.  KexIjY.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  had  in  1960  was  funds  to  pro- 
yide  for  the  equipment  in  this  building  and  we  are  obligating  those 
funds  for  procuring  the  equipment  so  uiat  it  can  be  installed  as  soon 
as  the  buUaing  is  completea. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  thought  that  we  provided  some  funds  for  both 
equipping  and 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  may  be  right.    I  do  recall  the  equipment. 

BUDGET  RESERVES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  your  budget  reserves?  What  are  the 
principal  items? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  discussed  the  one  for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  $5,800,000.  There  is  a  small  sum— -I  do  not  happen  to  have 
the  figui:es  in  front  of  me — there  is  a  small  sum  of  money  in  the 
Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  that  had  been  provided 
for  the  possible  opening  of  a  new  area  payment  center.  It  nas  been 
decided  not  to  open  the  payment  center  and  those  funds  were  placed 
in  reserve.    This  was  $39,000. 

Mr.  FoGAHTY.  We  went  through  the  other  Institutes  of  HeaJth. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

On  Indian  health,  the  fi^re  on  the  amount  of  money  which  is  in 
reserve  relates  to  construction.  There  we  obtained  the  release  of  re- 
serves as  we  complete  the  planning  phases.  Those  funds  are  not 
apportioned  at  the  beginninjg  of  the  fiscal  year  but  on  a  project-by- 
project  basis  where  the  project  reaches  a  point  where  it  is  ready  to 
start  construction. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  about  hospitals  and  medical  care  ? 

Mr.  Keixy.  a  reserve  there  of  $217,000  is  related  to  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1960  budget  containing  an  estimate  of  average  daily  patient 
load  of  145  patients,  other  than  l^neficiaries  of  the  dependents  medical 
care  program  to  be  treated  on  a  contract  basis  by  private  and  other 
facilities.  The  latest  estimate  we  have  on  that  reduces  the  figure  to 
130.  Therefore,  $383,000  was  placed  in  reserve  for  that  purpose.  The 
remaining  reserve  relates  to  increased  receipts  over  and  aoove  what 
was  expected,  most  of  which  will  have  to  oe  used  for  wage  board 
increases. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  about  the  $200,000  for  research  and  training, 
vocational  rehabilitation? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  was  funds  that  Congress  provided  in  connection 
with  the  Arkansas  project.  That  project  has  not  reached  a  point — 
the  Congress  did,  as  I  recall,  enact  tne  legislation  authorizmg  the 
transfer,  but  we  will  not  make  funds  available  to  the  institution  until* 
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(1)  they  have  obtained  the  transfer  from  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  and  (2)  have  submitted  the  plan  for  the  overall  utiKeatioii. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  This  was  a  1-year  appropriation,  too,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  oflfers  further  problems 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  will  apply  for  it  in  the  light  of  the  legisla- 
tive history,  that  it  will  not  contmue,  but  Miss  Switzer  will  have  de- 
tails on  it  wnen  she  appears. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  $35,000,  Howard  University,  that  is  contract  liquida- 
tion. 

Freedmen's  Hospital— what  is  that,  $39,000  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Increased  receipts  over  and  above  expectation. 

REGIOXAL  BOUNDARIES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  there  any  plans  to  shift  regional  lines  or  make 
any  adjustments  in  field  organizations  to  fit  any  other  Federal  agency 
program? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  None  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  expect  any  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  As  far  as  expectation  is  concerned,  my  answer  to 
that  would  be  no.  If  that  picture  changes,  I  will  advise  the  com- 
mittee, but  at  the  present  I  do  not  expect  so. 

ALLOCATION  OP  FUNDS  FROM  FEDERAL  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AGENCY 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  is  your  allocation  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
civil  defense  agency?    What  work  are  you  doing  for  them? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Primarily  it  is  a  grant  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  connection  with  the  development  of  a  health  mobilization  pro- 
gram, although  there  is  a  small  grant,  also,  to  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  to  the  Office  of  Education,  and  the  Food  and  Drug^ 
Administration. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  you  doing  work  or  are  you  loaning  them  any 
personnel  that  is  not  being  reimbursed  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  There  may  be  one  or  two  of  such,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  can  supply  that  for  the  record  ii  you  do  n!>t  have 
it  with  you. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  $1,442,000  of  civil  defense  funds  this  year.  I 
will  supply  a  specific  answer  as  to  people  that  are  detailed  without 
reimbui^ment."^  "^    ^ 

(The  material  requested  follows :) 

PoBiriONS  Detailed  to  OGDM  Without  Reimbubsement 

During  fiscal  year  1960  there  were  two  positions  detailed  to  OGDM  without 
reimbursement,  both  positions  paid  by  the  Public  Health  Service. 

1.  From  July  1, 1959,  through  October  31, 1959 :  Commissioned  officer,  director 
grade. 

2.  From  November  1, 1959,  to  present :  Statistician,  GS-13. 

SXFENDITUKE  ESTIMATES 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  way  the  expend!* 
ture  estimates  were  prepared  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Bjbsllt.  Yes,  sir;  there  was,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  testified  last 
year  our  experience  in  connection  with  the  expenditure  estimating  had 
not  been  as  accurate  as  had  been  hoped  for.    ^l^ggUndertook  an  inten- 
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fflYe  study  in  which  we  analyzed  3  years  of  past  experience  and  de- 
veloped a  ^raph  of  the  relationship  of  the  speed  of  expenditure  and 
used  tiiose  in  preparing  the  1961  estimates. 
Mr.  FooARTT.  Mr.  Lairi 


FIBST   6  MONTHS  OBLIGATIONS  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Kelly,  would  you  place  in  the  record  a  table  show- 
ing your  available  funds,  obligations  as  of  December  31,  the  author- 
ized positions,  and  the  number  of  positions  filled  December  31  for 
each  activity? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

Dkfabtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Weltabx 

I960  ohliffatiOM  and  employment  <u  of  Deo.  SI,  1959 — 9tatu$  of  fiscal  year  I960 
available  funds  and  employment  as  of  Deo,  SI,  1959 


Available  for 
obligation 

Obligations  as 
of  Dec.  81, 1960 

Unobligated 
balance  as  of 
Deo.  81, 1059 

Personnel 

Dec.  81, 
1009 

Average 
number  of 
pceiUons 
biSgeted 
for  1960 

Food  and  Drag  AdmUilstratioii: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

SaJartesand  expenses.  oertUkatlon, 

inspection  and  otner  sorvloes. . 

Reserves  for  subseqaont  years... 

1118,800,000 

L377,000 
'483:884 

$6,042,627 
648,454 

$7,857,478 

727,546 
483,884 

1,400 
148 

1,680 
159 

Total            

15,660,884 

6,601,981 

9,068,908 

1,543 

1,680 

rreedmen's  Hospital: 
fkilarl^s  and  exi^jn^efl 

4^810,100 
39,fl00 

2,851,477 

2,468,628 
80,900 

Beserve               — ... 



"***"***"" 

Tfltal 

4,860,000 

2,881,477 

2,496.528 

852 

828 

Office  of  EdQcatioQ: 

Promotion  and  further  develop- 
ment of  vocational  education 

tlon    (jperiDaoeat   appropria- 
tioTi),  grants          .........-._. 

33,7Q2»061 
7,161,812 

2,601,500 

2,660^000 

•  7,183,635 

163.057,000 

96,401,065 

U66,662,668 

1,000,000 
12,883.660 

38,702»061 
7,161,812 

2,501,600 

2,560,000 
6,208,126 
31,420,069 
15,963,103 
84.679,810 

259,951 
6,973,218 



Further  endowment  of  coUeges 
of  acricolture  and  the  mechanic 
arts   (ammal  appropriation), 
gvgnts                          .......  ... 

Colleses'of  agrlcnltare  and  tha 
mechanic  arts  (permanent  ap- 

Orants    for    library    services, 
grants  .. ._._, ^.-.-..-.r-.. 

975,509 
132,536,941 
82,438,772 
81,982,848 

740,049 
5,910,362 

Paymcnts   to  school  districts, 
grants      .    .-.._.. 

Aaslstanoe  for  school  oonstruo- 
tion,  Krants    -- 

Defense  educaUonal  activities, 
grant*                       -      --    

Expansion  c^  teadhfns  hi  educa- 
tion of  the  mentally  retarded, 
grants  — . . ........... 

Rabrfesand  eipcouM 

976 

997 

Total 

406.003.731 

191,419.250 

384.584,481 

976 

997 

Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation: 
Grants  to  States . 

51,000,000 

12,700,000 

1,738,000 

25,604,977 

9,267,333 

774,456 

26,295,023 

3,432,667 

063,544 

•RjiiMftrnti  find  train  tTiff 

^larf^  and  expenw^  ...      .    ^, 

166 

175 

Total         

66,338,000 

85,646,786 

30,691,234 

166 

175 

1  Bxdodes  proposed  supplemental  of  $832,000  for  radiological  equipment, 
s  Indodes  subscribers'  balances  on  deposit  and  FDA  reserves. 

*  Bxdudes  proposed  supplemental  of  $131,000. 

*  Bxcfaides  proposed  supplemental  of  $0,700,000  for  student  loans. 
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J960  oWffatUHu  imd  em/piU^ymeni  as  Qf  Deo,  91,  ISSB^Status  of  flaeal  t^^r  19&0 
available  funds  and  employment  as  of  Dee.  31,  ISSO—Omxtimied 


Available  for 
obligation 

Obligations  as 
of  Dec.  31, 1969 

Unobligated 
balance  as  of 
Dec.  31, 1960 

Personnel 
employed 

Dec.  31, 
1969 

Average 

number  of 
positions 
budgeted 
forl960 

Public  Health  Service: 

AiiitW»ni»  to  States,  general: 
Orants 

$17,974,000 
6,523,000 

$17,631,372 
8,286,988 

$448;  628 
3,288,012 

Other 

TotaL 

34,497,000 

30,768,360 

3,728,640 

709 

703 

Orants 

2,400,000 
3,000,000 

2,283,172 
1,460,606 

166,828 
1,530,494 

Other 

TotaL 

6,400,000 

3,702,678 

1,697,322 

463 

463 

Gontix^aitaberoiiloils: 

Orants 

4,000.000 
2,452.000 

3,436.050 
1,260,161 

663,960 
1.201,839 

Other 

Total _  .  .  . 

6,452,000 
•8,015,000 

4,686,211 
4,067,633 

1,765,789 
3,947,367 

237 
922 

216 

Communicable   disease  activi- 
ties: Other 

88D 

Sanltazy  engineering  activities: 
Grants 

«  12. 049!  600 

3,372.683 
6,184,204 

317,968 
5,866,296 

Other 

Total.. _ 

Grants    for    waste    treatment 

16.640,000 
64.468,197 

9,456,736 
31,964,688 

6,183.264 
22,498,611 

1,050 

1,087 

Oranis  hr  hospital  oonstruetUm 
1000-61: 

1,000,000 

200,000 
96,726,108 

963.606 

14,944,956 

9i;699 

39,017.612 

36,492 

170,065.044 

106,301 

56,706.481 

(innAtnmtinn  ffnuitii 

Other 

lOL'SO-Hn  ffnuitR 

Total 

281,926,108 
1.650,000 

66,017,776 
812,647 

226,906,328 
837,353 

17 
166 

30 

Salaries  and  expenses,  hospital 
construction  services,  other — 

169 

Hospitals  and  medical  care: 
Orants 

6^910,600 

M9, 962. 900 

106,600 

6,919.470 
24,968,608 

991,030 

34,964,307 

105,600 

Other                        

Reserve 

TotaL 

66,969,000 

4,685,800 
46,044,672 

30,906,063 

2,326.385 

22,406,781 

36,200,987 

2,360,416 
22,688,891 

6^782 

879 
4,742 

«,809 

Foreign   quarantine   activities, 
other 

098 

4,849 

Construetioa  of  Indian  health 
^duties: 
Other                

609,976 

068,871 

6,685,023 
609,976 

Reserve 

Total 

8.163,300 

068,371 

7,104.998 

33 

17 

General  research  and  services, 

National  Institutes  of  Health: 

Orants — 

41,909,000 
4,086,000 

34,202,441 
1,791,031 

7,706,559 
2.293,969 

Other    

Total 

45.994,000 

36,988.472 

la  000, 628 

266 

261 

National  Cancer  Institute: 
Grants 

48,185.000 
39,672,000 
3,600,000 

35. 218;  710 
16,732.837 

12,966.290 

22,839,668 

3.500,000 

Other 

Reserve                     .  .  .  - 

Total 

91.267,000 

51,061,047 

39,305,963 

1,247 

1.356 

*  Exclodee  proposed  supplemental  of  $160,000  for  costs  associated  with  operation  of  the  new  bulldinc  a  t 
Atlanta,  Oa. 

•  Bxdudes  proposed  supplemental  of  $860,000  for  radiological  health  equipment. 

Y  Excludes  proposed  supplemental  of  $200,000  to  increase  limitation  for  dependents'  medical  care. 
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I960  obii^mf4»m$  ^nd  ^mpi^vmmt.M  of  Bee.  SI,  lOSO-^iaiug  of  /UetU  year  I960 
available  fundi  and  employment  at  of  Dec  SI,  1959 — Gontlnaed 


Available  for 
obligation 

Obligations  as 
of  Dec.  81, 1969 

Unobligated 
balance  as  of 
Dec.  81, 1050 

Personnel 
employed 

Dec.  31, 
1989 

Average 
number  of 

^1960 

PDblle  Health  Bervitie-Contiiined 
Mental  health  actf^ies: 

Omiits                        

$56,601,000 

11,364,000 

125,000 

$41,867,704 
5,308,172 

$14,788,296 

6.060,828 

125,000 

Other 

RflfKrvn 

TotaL 

68,090,000 

47.170,876 

20,919,  IM 

737 

726 

Katfamal  Heart  lostitate: 

OrantB                 

50,935,000 
60,000 

41,496.036 
4,990.200 

9,438,965 

6,381,800 

50,000 

OflvM- 

RemrrVa 

TotaL 

62,237,000 

46,416,286 

15,820,765 

628 

700 

Dental  health  activities: 

Qrants 

6.226^000 
8,798.000 

4,871,007 
1,570,231 

1,354,993 
2,222,769 

OthfT 

Tot^     .     ,              

10,019.000 

6,441,238 

3,577,762 

318 

354 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  disease 
activities: 
Oiiants... 

87,558,000 
8,250,000 
1,050,000 

26,627,194 
3,559,782 

11,026,606 
4^  6%  218 
1,060,000 

Other     ...      . 

Itawiyf , 

Total 

46,862,000 

80,066,976 

16,775,024 

437 

462 

AUny  and  hifectious  disease 
activities: 
Onnts       - 

7,798,000 

20,^.812 
3,605.178 

5,806,688 
4,192,822 

Other    

TotaL                      

34,054,000 

24,654,490 

9,499,510 

540 

865 

Keorolosy  and  bUndnees  acUvl- 
tles: 

Omatff , ,   . 

80,906,000 
7,439,000 
1,140.000 

26,031,879 
8,446,890 

6,876,621 
8,992,110 
1,140,000 

Other 

RBHWfl   .    ,          .     

Total 

41,487,000 

80,039,868 

150,000 

150,000 

l,j566,000 

1,753,000 
5,816^000 

6,500.000 

29,478,269 
27,818,882 

146,708 
1,675 

782,968 

827,788 
2,845,569 

6,500,000 

12,006,781 

2,721,086 

8,297 

148.825 

788,017 

926,217 
2,970,481 

370 

440 

Oiants  for  esnstniotion  of  health 

Constniction  of  animal  quarters, 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  otlwr. . . 

Research  fuUities  construcUan 
and  sittfaoqiiiaitlDn,  other 

Onerattatt/Nationa]  Library  of 
Medicine,  other.. 

217 

218 

SakrleB  and  eipenses,  other .... . 
Constniction  of  mental  health 
tadlitifff,  AMns  E"^^ 

523 

549 

CoB9troetion  of  dental  research 
building: 
OthfT     .... 

1,020,210 
178,000 

72,531 

047.688 
178,000 

Rflsem^  .  . 

Total                   

1,198,219 

72,531 

1,120,668 

Constraetion  of  library  facilities: 
Other 

868,369 
1,877,433 

226,234 

687,135 
1,377,488 

RWfTVf* 

Total 

2.240,802 
7n,990 

226,234 
478,285 

2,014,568 
815,705 

Equipment,    Communicable 
PisrMM  Ortntcr  other.    . 

Ocnenl  office  building: 

Other               .    

8,461,420 
1,091,285 

7,263.018 

1,196,402 
1,091,285 

Bewive 

Total 

9,562.706 

7,268,018 

21289,667 
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I960  ohliffationa  and  employment  as  of  Deo,  SI,  1959 — 8tatu9  of  fUodl  year  1960 
avaUahle  funds  and  employment  as  of  Deo.  SI,  1959 — Contlnned 


Available  for 
obligation 

Obligations  as 
of  Dec.  31, 1060 

Unobligated 
balance  as  of 
Deo.  31, 1960 

Personnel 
employed 

Dee.  31, 
1060 

AveragQ* 
mnpberof 

forioeo 

Pnblic  Health  86rvlc»-Contiiraed 
ConstnictioTi  of  animal  qaarters: 
Reserve 

$168,890 
128,161 

207,603 
100,000 

$163,890 
116^268 

170,902 

CoDstructlon  of  biologies  stand- 
ards laboratory  building,  other. 

Constnictlon  of  surgical  facil- 
ities: 
Other 

$1^883 
27,701 



Reserve ,. 

100,000 

National  Institutes  of  Health, 

24,854.000 

11,760,086 

18,103,966 

3,427 

3.466 

8t.  Elizabeths  Hospital: 

flAiwiea  and  expenses^ . . . 

•18,460,000 
363,003 
106,000 

0,463,616 
53,781 

8.996.485 
309,222 
106,000 

3,010 

2,047 

Major  repairs  and  preservation 
of  buildings  and  grounds 

Construction,  continued  treat- 
ment ba  tiding,  reiierve  ....... 

"  " 

Miscellaneous  accounts: 

Other 

108.063 
16.842 

60,009 

68.064 
16,842 

Reserve 



Total 

124,905 

191,872,260 

2,933,774 

•2,043,600,000 

2,346,000 

2,300,000 

200,000 

46,600,000 

613,000 

60,009 

90,772,831 

1,823,090 

1,484,400,007 

1,131,163 

1,206*806 

108,348 

46.600,000 

294,618 

74,896 

100,699,419 
1,110,684 

679,090,093 
1,213,847 
1,093,192 

91.652 
818,487 

25,731 

263 
242 

14 
64 

Social  Security  Administration: 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance  - - 

28,430 

Construction,  Bureau  at  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.. 

Grants    to    States    for    public 
assistance 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance 

967 

Salaries    and    expenses,    Chil- 
dren's Bureau 

Salaries   and   expenses.   White 
House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth 

287 
M 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal 
and  chUd  welfare 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 

6i 

Spedal  Institutions: 

American  Printing  House  for 
the  BUnd 

400,000 

994,660 
611,682 

6, 107, 700 
74,618 

400.000 

542,256 
62,362 

2,436,005 
28,815 

452,394 
448,270 

2,671,695 
45.698 

188 

Gallaudet  CoUege: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Construction , . 

100 

Howard  University: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

]*Ians  and  speciflcations .. 

1,183 

1.21» 

Construction: 

Other  

205^466 
720,165 

72; 111 

223,344 
720,165 



Reserve........... 

TotaL 

1,016,610 

2;  368, 600 

8.661,000 

1,128,900 
703,000 

1,262,000 

72,111 

1,146,848 

1,748,621 

668.735 
343.737 

900,326 

948,609 

1,216^652 

1,912,479 

668.166 
369,263 

362;  675 

OfBco  of  the  Secretary: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

270 
479 

120 

87 

23 

377 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Ol&oe  of 
Field  Administration. 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel 

4fH 

las 

Surplus  property  utllitation 

Whit-e    Ilouse    Conference    on 
Agtag 

80 
80 

•  Includes  proposed  supplemental  for  wage  board  increases  of  $45,000  apportionment  on  deflotoaoy  basta. 
Also  Includes  ofttimated  reimbursements  of  $14,600,000. 

•  Includes  proposed  supplemental  of  $10,000,000  apportioned  on  a  defldency  basia. 
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WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  OK  AOINQ 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  statement,  on  page  5,  you  state: 
^e  are  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  to  be  neld  early  next  year."  Are  you  satisfied  with 
the  preparatory  work  that  has  been  done  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Well,  my  general  impression  of  the  situation  is  that 
it  has  been  satisf  actorjr.  Now,  as  I  indicated  in  response  to  an  earlier 
ouestion  from  the  chairman,  Miss  Adkins  has  assumed  responsibility 
ror  me  in  that  particular  area.  She  is  going  to  appear  oef  ore  the 
cammittee  and  she  is  in  a  better  position  to  respond  to  the  question 
than  I  am,  but  she  has  kept  me  in  touch  with  the  developments  and 
I  feel  that  we  have  taken  some  very  significant  steps  designed  to  put 
ourselves  in  good  position.  For  example,  I  recently  designated  Dr. 
Watt,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Heart  Institute,  as  my  own  special  assist- 
ant in  the  field  of  aging.  Then  we  also  designated  under  him  an 
executive  officer,  Mr.  Grant,  who  likewise  comes  from  the  Public 
Health  Service.  They  are  heading  up  special  staff  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  conference  and  they  also  are  taking  up  our  special  staff 
on  aging. 

Then,  in  each  one  of  the  regional  offices,  we  do  have  a  full-time  staff 
person  who  is  working  on  plans  for  the  conference.  As  you  know, 
the  responsibility  for  flie  conference,  developing  the  program,  and  so 
on,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens'  committee.  Former 
Congressman  Kean  of  New  Jersey  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Afr.  Laird.  It  seems  like  an  awfully  large  committee  to  me  to  be 
able  to  take  this  responsibility  for  programing  such  an  important 
conference. 

Mr.  FiiEifMiNO.  Well,  the  committee  is  really  smaller  than  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Cnildren  and  Youth. 

^Ir.  Laikd.  In  most  of  these  committees  you  have  sort  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  which  is  set  up  to  make  the  preliminary  plans.  You 
have  a  big  committee  that  meets  together,  and  I  just  wondered  if  that 
was  going  to  be  successful. 

Mr,  FuEMMiNO.  Congressman  Laird,  Congressman  Kean  has  in  ef- 
fect what  is  an  executive  committee  also.  He  has  chairmen  of  the 
Yarious  study  groups  within  his  larger  committee  and  the  chairmen 
of  these  groups,  in  effect,  constitute  an  executive  committee.  I  know 
he  has  had  them  together  at  least  once.  In  addition,  I  think,  to  two 
meetings  of  the  full  committee.  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  large  com- 
mittee, out  I  think  you  can  see  what  we  had  in  mind  in  making  it  rea- 
sonably larger  was  to  make  it  fairly  representative  of  the  various 
groups  that  are  interested  in  it  and  also  the  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. On  that  particular  point  Miss  Adkins  or  Congressman  Kean 
would  give  you  more  specific  information. 

CKANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSTSTANOB 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  on  page  10  of  your  statement,  you  go  into 
the  discussion  of  the  provisions  which  are  made  in  this  budget  for 
additional  funds  required  for  grants  to  States  for  the  assistance  to 
needy  aged,  blind  and  disabled  persons,  and  dependent  children — 
$39,500,000.     Part  of  this  increase  is  the  result  of  the  change  in 
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formula  as  far  as  the  matching  of  medical  costs  under  the  State 
welfare  programs. 

The  Congress  was  told  at  the  time  that  these  changes  were  made 
that  this  would  help  relieve  the  local  communities  within  each  of  the 
States  of  some  of  the  burden  resulting  fix)m  inci-eased  medical  costs. 
I  have  noted  in  going  over  this  program  that  some  of  the  States  have 
used  these  increases  in  funds  to  balance  their  State  budgets  rather  than 
pass  the  funds  back  to  the  local  communities  to  help  them  as  far  as 
relieving  property  taxes.  What  is  the  feeling  of  your  Department 
in  regard  to  this  matter  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  would  like  to  ask  for  a  staff  paper  on  that  and 
then  comment  on  that  on  the  basis  of  the  staff  paper  rather  than  just 
supply  that  off  the  cuff.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
relevant  question,  and  I  would  personally  be  ^lad  to  get  the  informa- 
tion and  supply  it,  and  I  will  do  it  together  with  my  own  observation. 

Mr.  Laikd.  Congress  felt  that  when  these  changes  were  made  that 
it  would  help  the  local  real  estate  taxpayer  in  the  various  local  taxing 
jurisdictions,  whether  it  is  a  county  system,  or  town  system,  dep^iding 
on  the  State  involved,  rather  than  merely  using  these  funds  to  balance 
State  budgets  without  any  change  in  taxes  that  the  local  pe<H)le  would 
be  requir^  to  pay.  I  think  that  this  increase  is  quite  significant,  and 
it  follows  along  with  an  increase  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  law  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Of  course,  a  portion  of  the  increase  is  due  to  an 
inci-ease  in  the  number  of  persons  who  were  receiving  benefits.  This 
is  true  in  three  of  the  categories. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  am  thinkmg  about  the  area  involved  here  in  these 
programs. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Right.  Your  question  would  relate  with  the  in- 
creases both  for  fiscal  1960  and  1961. 

LOANS  TO  STUDENTS  UNDER  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Laird.  Tlie  Defense  Education  Act :  You  stated  on  page  15  of 
your  statement,  that  you  are  presently  studying,  and  I  quote : 

We  are  presently  studying  closely  the  question  of  1961  loan  needs  and  hope  to 
be  in  a  position  shortly  to  make  a  definite  statement  on  this  point. 

In  discussing  this  matter  with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget^  when  ne  appeared  before  our  full  committee,  he  assured  us 
that  this  was  a  firm  budget  that  had  been  presented  to  us  and  made 
no  exceptions.    Is  this  an  exception  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  It  is,  Congressman  Laird,  because  you  will  notice 
that  just  prior  to  that  I  quoted  from  the  President's  budget  message 
in  which  he  said  that  a  small  increase  in  appropriation  is  reccmim^ided 
for  1961 — that  is,  referring  to  the  loan  title — for  this  program  pend- 
ing further  experience  in  the  way  that  loans  will  be  made  to  students* 

Mr.  Laird.  In  that  statement,  I  do  not  find  any  indication  that  he 
is  coming  back  to  the  Congress,  but  you  think  he  is  coming  back  i 

Mr.  Flemming.  Very  definitely.  In  this  case,  I  can  be  very  specific 
about  it  because  we  have  this  specific  understanding  with  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  this  figure  will  oe  looked  at  again 
after  we  get  information  relative  to  the  commitments  made  for  the 
second  semester.    I  think  while  you  were  out  of  the  room  I  indicated 
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to  the  chairman  that  we  expect  to  have  that  infortanatiotj  by  the  1st  of 
April.  We  will  have  the  information  before  then  but  w^  will  be!  able 
to  make  a  d^nite  recommendation  by  the  1st  of  April. 

May  I  slay  this,  Congressman  Laird,  that  we  feel  that  this  recom- 
mendation should  be  made  during  this  session  of  Congress  instead  of 
waiting,  as  we  did  this  year,  for  a  supplemental  at  the  i^ext  session  be- 
cause we  think  that  by  the  1st  of  April  we  ought  to  have  firm  enough 
information  on  which  to  base  a  good  estimate.  Obviously,  if  we  citn 
get  the  Con^e^  to  act  during  this  session,  it  will  put  the  coUeees 
and  universities  in  a  better  position  than  if  we  simply  wait  and  ask  for 
a  supplemental. 

FINANCING   OF  ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSFITAD 

Mr.  Laird.  I  became  interested  in  your  discussion  on  page  27  of 
your  statement  that  covered  the  operation  of  St.  Elizabeths  HospitaL 
You  point  to  the  fact  that  three-auarters  of  the  cost  of  discharging 
responsibilities  of  this  particular  nosiptal  are  borne  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  through  reimbursements  to  the  budget  Is  this  just 
another  type  of  contribution  that  we  make  to  the  District  government  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  May  I  say  this,  Congressman  Laird:  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  is  more  than  a  District  of  Columbia  hospital. '  Jt  does 
take  care  of  quite  a  number  of  what  we  call  Federal  patients.  In 
fact,  normally,  it  is  just  that  ratio,  that  about  75  percent  of  the  nuni- 
ber  of  patients  at  St.  Elizabeths  are  patients  for  whom  the  Federal 
Grovemmerit  has  contracted  with  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment as  a  resj)onsibility.  Consequently,  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  is  in  a  position  where  they  are  reimbursing  us  for  t^ie 
care  of  the  District  of  Columbia  patients.  They  do  not  go  beyond 
that 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  they  reimbursing  you  on  a  cost  basis  ? 

Mr.  Flemming!  Yes. 

Mr.  Laibd.  Total  cost  basis? 

Mr.  KjELtY.  TTife  total  cost  is  divided  into  per-patient-day  cost. 
They  reimburse  us  on  a  per-patient-day  cost  for  the  patients  they 
have  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Laird.  My  question  had  to  do  with  this  quarter  business. 

Mr.  Kellt.  'fhree-quarters  of  total  expense  because  three-fourths 
of  the  patients  are  District  of  Columbia  residents.  It  is  designed  to 
reimburse  for  the  full  cost  that  is  associated  with  the  patients. 

Mr.  Laird.  Federal  patients  amount  to  25  percent? 

Mr.  Fiemming.  That's  correct. 

ADVANCES  TO   STATES   FOR  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  there  any  limitation  in  the  budget  presentation  for 
the  Social  Security  Administration  on  the  amount  oi  monej  that  can 
be  expended  in  reimbursing  the  States  for  the  determination  of  dis- 
ability benefits  under  the  disability  benefits  provision  of  the  Siocial 
Security  Act? 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  don't  believe  it  would  be  fair  to  say  there  is  a  limita- 
tion. There  is  a  provision  in  the  budget  for  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  that  is  identified  as  payment  to  States. 
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Mt.Laird.  What  does  this  show  up  as  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  page  199  of  the  committee  print^  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  you  will  see  the  table,  "Object  classification,"  if  you  go  to 
the  middle  of  the  page,  07,  "Contractual  services,"  the  next  line  is, 
"Advances  to  States."  The  amount  which  was  advanced  to  States 
in  1959  amounted  to  $9,783,000. 

The  estimate  for  1960  is  $13,860,000.  The  amount  for  1961  is 
estimated  at  $18,605,000. 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr.  Secretary,  have  you  given  any  consideration  to 
eliminating  this  State  review  of  this  disability  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  appreciate  there  is  a  live  issue  in  this  particular 
area.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  given 
consideration  to  a  specific  recommendation  in  this  area.  Tlie  W ays 
and  Means  Committee  has  Just  completed  hearings  dealing  with  the 
problems  in  the  area  and  1  think  that  they  have  this  matter  under 
consideration.    Am  I  correct  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Social  Security  Administration  presented  their 
comments  on  it,  particularly  with  respect  to  a  report  made  by  the 
Comptroller  Greneral  in  which  he  suggested  that  this  matter  migfht 
be  considered.  The  comments  of  the  Social  Security  Administration 
developed  some  of  the  pros  and  cons  on  it  but  thought  that  it  would 
be  wise  to  stay  with  it  at  least  for  a  more  extended  period  than  cur- 
rent experience. 

Mr.  Laird.  Are  we  ever  going  to  be  able  to  stop  building  this  up  ? 
I  understand  that  this  had  been  doubled  in  this  budget-  That  is 
why  I  was  asking  the  question.  I  see  that  since  1959  the  figure  has 
been  doubled.  You  have  gone  from  $9,783,000  to  $18,605,000.  You 
are  buying  a  service  here  that  the  Federal  Grovemment  duplicates. 

Mr.  Flemming.  No  ;  we  do  not  completely  duplicate  it, 

Mr.  Laird.  The  testimony  when  Mr.  Mitchell  was  before  us  last 
year  was,  I  asked  him  if  they  were  reviewing  and  making  determi- 
nation on  every  one  of  these  cases  and  he  said  they  were. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Laird,  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial part  of  these  funds  that  go  to  the  State  are  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  purchasing  consulting  services.  In  other  words,  they  are 
not  for  the  purposes  of  paying  State  personnel  that  review  the  med- 
ical history  file,  but  they  also  go  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  con- 
sulting services  of  physicians  and  specialists  to  evaluate  the  case. 

Now,  although  the  Bureau  is  reviewing  each  case,  they  are  review- 
ing the  file  on  each  case,  they  are  not  again  purchasing  the  consult- 
ing services. 

Mr.  FiJSMMiNO.  Congressman  Laird,  I  think  the  real  issue  here, 
program  issue,  is  whether  or  not  this  arrangement  helps  to  strengthen 
the  Federal-State  pro-am  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  Miss  Swit- 
zer  who  has  responsibility  for  vocational  rehabilitation  program  can 
speak  for  this  herself  when  she  is  here  but  my  understanding  is  that 
she  rather  feels  that  on  balance  it  does  make  a  contribution,  enoug^h 
of  a  contribution,  that  we  certainly  ought  not  to  move  to  terminate 
it  at  this  particular  point  So  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  it  from  that 
angle:  Does  it  make  a  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State vocational  rehabilitation  program. 
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HISDICAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Mr.  LiAiRD.  You  were  spending  $2,947,000  in  1959  for  medical  exam- 
inations. ITiis  year  you  probaBly  will  q)end  $8,950,000  for  medical 
examinations.  When  I  see  a  budget  increase  of  that  ma^tude  in- 
dnded  in  a  budget  bUl  that  is  presented  to  us,  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  start  questioning  it. 

Mr.  Kii-LY.  When  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
appears  before  you  they  will  discuss  this  particular  point  in  detaiL 
I  might  point  out  to  you  that  the  plan  for  changes  are  twofold :  one, 
there  is  an  increased  caseload  to  be  handled  in  that  period;  but  more- 
important  the  cost  increase  occiu^  because  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age 
and  Survivors  Insurance  has  determined  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  operation  of  the  trust  fund  to  increase  the  proportion  of  total 
disability  cases  that  are  reviewed  independently  by  a  consultant  and 
the  esroert  or  specialist  in  the  field,  rather  than  to  depend  to  the  extent 
that  tney  have  been  depending  upon  the  medical  record  produced  by 
the  applicant. 

Mr.  FusMMiNG.  In  other  words,  this  ties  in  with  the  determiuation 
of  the  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  in  connection  with  the  han- 
dling of  their  trust  fund,  not  appropriated  funds — ^these  are  trust 
fan& — ^it  ties  in  with  the  determination  on  their  part  that  they  ought 
to  have  more  service  purchased  in  reviewing  the  disability  cases  than 
has  been  the  case  up  to  now. 

Mr.  Laibd.  We  are  supposed  to  review  the  use  of  those  funds. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  We  are,  too. 

Mr.  Laird.  Whether  they  are  in  trust  funds  or  not  I  think  that  you? 
as  Secretary  of  the  Department  have  responsibility  in  this  area,  too. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  agree  completely. 

Mr.  Laird.  Just  because  they  are  trust  funds  I  don't  think 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  did  not  mean  to  create  that  impression  at  all,  Mr. 
Laird.  I  review  their  budget  just  as  I  review  all  of  the  other  budgets 
before  they  went  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  we  discussed  them 
over  there;  but  as  Mr.  Kelly  indicates,  and  I  remember  discussing  this 
particular  item  with  him,  they  feel  that  this  is  something  that  they 
ought  to  do  in  order  to  protect  their  operation  adequately.  Tlxey 
can  give  you  more  detail  on  that  when  they  are  here. 

BtJNAWAT  FATHERS 

Mr.  Dekton.  Mr,  Secretary,  I  am  pleased  that  you  are  doing  some- 
thing about  the  runaway  daddies.  I  have  an  article  that  was  in  the 
Wasnington  Daily  News  of  August  12, 1959,  in  which  it  says  you  were- 
releasing  information  to  prosecutors  so  they  could  find  runaway 
fathers.  I  had  many  prosecutors  write  to  me  and  ask  me  if  they 
couldn't  get  some  help.  Of  course,  it  was  a  roundabout  way  that  they 
could  get  the  location,  but  I  have  had  a  runaway  pappy  bill  in  Con- 
gresB  now  for  the  last  10  years.  When  I  was  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  got  a  hearing  on  it.  I  think  the  Children's  Bureau  went  with 
me  part  way,  but  the  FBI  was  very  much  a^inst  it.  Two  or  three- 
other  Congressmen  had  similar  bills.  I  think  it  would  help  tremen- 
dously if  we  did  have  Federal  legislation  on  it  We  do  have  State 
reciprocal  laws,  but  they  don't  begin  to  have  the  effect  that  a  Federal 
law  would  have  on  that  subject.  ^         , 
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Mr.  Laird.  What  does  this  sb^  ^^ ^tJi^^  would  give  the  Federal 

Mr.  Kelly.  On  page  \9f^  .-^^'r homes  runaway  fathers? 

the  page,  you  will  9p^  ^X'V'^'^7'^^^^  1^®  ^  think  about  that 

the  middle  of  th  v/^-'i^A/^^^^^'^^^  ^'  as  you  know^,  is 

"Advances  to  f  ,y/';^'i^'^V/>^^f»a«*>le  '^  the  case  of  persons  who 

in  1959  amou"^  J^-^^/''''^''^^^^rt'^^^  which  was  the  matter  that 

The  estir  '>^>>?,,  .-^^^^'1^^ 

estimated  ^J^  ^""J^^^^'f^^nritf^ 

Mr.  I  ^^if^*]fSi^'^%^^^    s£iji  in  fairness  to  my  predecessors  that 

eliminp  m^- 'ii^^'ri^^^^'  'i^d  rirev iou^ly  issued  a  temporary  ruling  giving 

Mr.  €  'f jv2*^^'i*rS^^  ^^^^^der  ^i*^'^  circumstances.   They  were  trymg  it  on 

area  mj  ^^Km^""*^^^  ^flaisi^-   When  the  matter  was  called  to  my  atten- 

con'  Jt'^/Jtl^  ^^^Ili^of  Mpiiihers  of  Congress,  who,  as  you  say,  have 

an  a  ^'"Ir  J*"  "^  k  aJo^  ^^^^^  ^"^®?  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  *^^  ^^  ^^^  basis  of 

P'  ^^^^uc^    hAt  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  supplied  and 

f  ^^^denc^  {some  additional  evidence  that  he  brought  together,  he 

the  ^^^^^ided  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  mate  that  a  perma- 

^nd I ^'^     I  know  that  the  information  that  he  brought  before  me 

^(Oii  ^^^^ejj  conclusively  that  making  the  records  available  imder 

glio^ed  ^^gtances  was  of  real  help  in  locating  the  fathers  and  getting 

ihes^f^ume  their  responsibility. 

tbem  t^  i^g  ^ype  of  legislation  that  you  talk  about  I  really  had  not 

ht  of  before.    I  would  like  to  kind  of — - 
^^^Mr  Denton.  Some  of  it  was  criminal  action ;  some  of  it  was  civil, 
iif  ss  Lenroot  was  head  of  the  Children's  Bureau  and  she  favored  civil 
j^sJation  but  the  FBI  did  not  want  to  have  those  kinds  of  cases 
u^er  their  jurisdiction. 

But  I  served  as  prosecutor  during  the  depression  when  we  had  a 
^eat  number  of  those  cases  and  when  a  father  got  outside  the  juris- 
diction it  was  almost  a  hopeless  case.  And  I  think  if  the  Govem- 
nient  had  a  law  on  it,  the  father  who  left  the  State  would  be  more  in- 
clined to  think  he  would  have  to  support  the  child.  It  would  be  more 
of  an  incentive  for  him  to  do  it  than  if  you  didn't  have  Federal  law 
on  the  subject  because  they  would  respect  the  Federal  law  and  the 
Federal  Government  would  not  be  bound  down  by  jurisdictional  lim- 
its that  State  courts  are. 
Mr.  Flemming.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  consideration  to  it. 

GRANTS  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Denton.  I  was  interested  in  your  proposal  to  train  welfare 
workers,  but  tliat  presents  a  big  problem.  When  I  went  on  this  com- 
mittee 10  years  ago,  this  appropriation  was  less  than  a  billion  dollars. 
Now  it  is  over  $2  billion.  When  social  security  was  passed,  welfare 
was  supposed  to  be  a  stopgap.  It  was  supposed  to  take  care  of  people 
who  needed  protection  of  that  kind  but  who  had  not  been  able  to  pay 
into  the  social  security  fund  and  we  thought  as  more  people  came 
under  social  security  welfare  would  pass  out  of  existence  out  nere  it  is 
doubling.  I  realize  that  you  are  putting  new  functions  on  that 
ngency ;  that  it  isn't  the  ola  people  but  it  is  the  dependent  children, 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  blind,  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  blind  and  totally  disabled  and  that  type  of  work. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  does  bring  up  a  big  problem,  and  they  tell  us  tiiat 
n  large  number  of  the  children  are  illegitimate  children. 
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Xow,  those  fathers  should  support  their  children,  too,  the  same  as 
everybody  else  under  that  kind  of  a  law. 

Mr.  Flemmiko.  That's  right.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  interest 
in  it.     I  am  very  glad  to  give  it  consideration. 

Mr.  Denton.  Ilmow  a  lot  of  welfare  workers  are  dedicated  people. 
They  are  hard  working  and  they  are  sincere  in  their  work.  What  I 
am  afraid  of  is  building  up  a  Frankenstein  under  this  welfare  system. 
You  have  a  great  raft  of  welfare  workers.  They  are  trained  and  have 
an  interest  in  having  welfare  still  on  the  books.  I  have  always  hoped 
that  we  would  get  legislation  someplace  where  we  put  everything 
under  social  security  and  this  $2  billion  payment  into  it  which  would 
go  a  pretty  long  way. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Of  course,  we  are  getting  closer  and  closer  to  100 
percent  coverage.  I  hope  we  will  be  making  some  recommendations 
at  this  session  of  Congress  to  widen  the  coverage  still  further. 

Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  on  the  welfare 
for  the  a^ed  roll  is  moving  down.  It  isn't  movmg  down  sharply,  but 
it  is  moving  down. 

Mr.  Denton.  Money  we  spend  even  for  them  is  going  up  because 
we  are  paying  more  money. 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  formula  has  been  changed,  and  we  make  pro- 
vision for  more  money. 

Mr.  Denton.  Children  would  be  under  it  if  the  father  had  social 
security,  but  I  understand  that  the  greater  bulk  of  them  are  illegiti- 
mate.    A  great  many  of  them  are  illegitimate  children. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Kelly  pointed  out  that  as  far  as  social  security 
is  concerned,  they  would  only  be  cov-ered  if  the  father  died.  They 
would  then  be  eligible  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  the  father  was  here  and  you  could  make  him  sup- 
port his  children. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right. 

REIMBX7BSEMENT  FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICES  FOR  EMPLOYEES   COMPENSATION 

Mr.  Denton.  Which  should  be  done.  Well,  another  thing,  I  notice 
that  you  are  having  the  Labor  Department  pay  you  for  the  hospital 
treatment  that  is  given  injured  Government  employees  under  the 
Federal  employees  compensation  program.  Now,  you  treat  a  ^eat 
many  of  the  dependents  of  military  personnel  at  those  hospitals. 
Does  the  Defense  JDepartment  reimburse  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  tney  do. 

Mr.  Denton.  Where  is  that  shown  ? 

Mr.  KxLLY.  There  is  a  table  in  the  budget  that  shows  the  reim- 
bursements received  in  that  act.  Then  we  account  for  the  total  funds, 
both  those  that  are  appropriated  and  those  which  we  receive  as 
reimbursements. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  money  you  have  for  operating  your  hospitals 
would  be  augmented  by  the  amount  of  money  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment gives  you  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  accounted  for  in  the  schedule  of 
reimbursements. 
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PUBLIO  HEALTH  SERVICE  HOSPITAL 


Mr.  Denton.  I  went  to  two  of  the  hospitals.  In  both  cases!  found 
them  sitting  in  the  halls,  lined  up  waiting  to  see  a  doctor,  and  I  asked' 
them  about  that.  They  said  they  were  outpatient  treatments,  mostly^ 
dependents  of  military  j)ersonnel.  They  all  commented  that  they 
were  not  set  up  for  that  find  of  treatment;  that  they  were  a  hospital; 
and  they  didnx  have  doctors'  offices  and  waiting  rooms  as  they  should* 
have  for  that  kind  of  treatment  Now,  if  Defense  is  paying  for 
this  and  you  are  getting  money  from  the  Labor  Department,  don't 
you  think  something  ought  to  be  done  about  remodeling  tliese  hos- 
pitals so  there  would  be  waiting  space  and  proper  kind  of  offices  to 
do  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  Kjjllt.  This  is  a  serious  consideration,  Mr.  Denton.  When 
these  hospitals  were  constructed,  although  the  Public  Health  Service 
had  responsibility  for  outpatient  care,  it  was  a  much  more  limited 
form  ot  care  in  terms  of  workload  than  today ;  but  all  of  this  care  was^ 
rendered  in  downtown  facilities,  not  part  of  the  hospitals,  so  the  hos- 
pitals were  not  designed  with  adequate  outpatient  facilities,  space  for 
consulting  rooms,  and  so  forth.  There  has  been  some  kind  of  im- 
provisation made  in  each  of  the  hospitals  in  order  to  take  care  of 
mcreasing  demand  for  outpatients,  but  this  has  been,  as  you  say,  im- 
provised space.  It  is  made  up  of  hallways  used  for  waiting  rooms  and 
so  forth.  On  four  of  the  biggest  hospitals,  we  had  feasibility  surveys 
made  with  respect  to  how  we  could  improve  the  facility.  Those  arft- 
now  under  consideration.  Some  of  the  improvements  have  been  made, 
but  we  are  a  long  way  from  having  accomplished  the  total  improve- 
ments called  for. 

Mr.  Denton.  Along  that  same  line,  a  sea  captain  complained  to 
me.  He  said  those  hospitals  were  built  for  the  merchant  marine- 
They  were  older  than  the  country  itself  and  had  always  taken  care 
of  maritime  service.  He  says,  now  we  have  an  awful  time  getting  into 
those  hospitals  because  there  are  so  many  Government  employees  and* 
dependents  of  the  military  personnel.  How  do  you  find  the  condition 
of  the  hospitals  ?    Are  they  crowded  or  is  that  a  fair  complaint  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  we  could  do  would  be  to- 
run  something  like  that  down  to  see.  But  my  feeling  is  that  the  mer- 
chant seamen  are  not  being  turned  away  in  any  of  the  hospitals  be- 
cause of  overcrowding.  The  picture  varies  from  hospital  to  hospital 
as  you  would  assume.  In  some  cases  the  hospitals  are  crowded;  in 
other  cases  they  are  not  up  to  capacity,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  hos- 
pitals are  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  merchant  seamen 
the  top  priority ;  that  the  others  have  to  come  m  behind. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  terms  of  inpatient  care,  I  have  not  heard  of  people 
being  turned  away,  merchant  seamen  being  turned  away.  Galveston 
and  New  Orleans  do  tend  to  be  overcrowded  in  terms  of  outpatient 
care.  There  has  been  a  problem^  and  it  really  relates  to  how  long 
you  wait  for  outpatient  care,  and  it  primarily  relates  to  seamen  whose 
ships  are  about  to  depart.  This  is  a  case  where  the  compan^r  has 
raised  a  question  about  his  physical  fitness  for  duty  and  sends  mm  to 
a  public  health  facility  to  determine  his  fitness  for  duty  and  physical 
condition,  giving  an  almost  impossible  time  limit  in  which  to  a^»r- 
mine  it  before  the  ship  sails.  So  this  question  of  how  long  they  should 
wait  in  outpatient  facilities  has  been  raised.  ^  oooIp 
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Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  another  problem  about  that  type.  I  live  in 
Evansyille^  Ind.  We  used  to  have  a  marine  hospital  there.  And 
Louisville  is  across  the  river  from  our  district  and  we  had  one  marine 
hospital  there.  Now,  they  are  all  abandoned  and  rivermen  have  to 
go  an  awful  distance  to  go  to  a  hospital  today. 

I  believe  Mr.  Laird  wants  to  go  ahead  with  his  regular  questioning. 
I  wiU  come  back  after  he  is  through. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  appreciate  that  very  much.  I  have  an  appointment 
to  take  care  of  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Secretary,  yesterday  we  had  some  discussion  on  the  Bayne- 
Jones  report  and  the  report  issued  by  Frank  Bane  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  analyze  the  Bay  ne- Jones  committee's  report. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Not  quite  that :  to  take  a  look,  a  more  detailed  look, 
at  the  personnel  situation  as  contrasted  with  the  other  problems  that 
were  handled  by  Bayne- Jones. 

STUDENT  VACANCIES  IN  PRESENT  MEDICAl,  SCHOOIiS 

Mr.  Laird.  They  got  into  the  same  general  area  and  made  certain 
recommendations  as  far  as  medical  schools  are  concerned.  I  was 
^uite  disturbed  that  there  was  not  very  much  consideration,  at  least 
it  seemed  to  me,  given  to  the  problem  that  we  presently  have  of  keep- 
ing medical  schools  filled  to  capacity  in  this  country  today.  I  have 
been  checking  around  at  various  medical  schools  and  I  find  that  the 
first^year  class,  this  year,  is  not  filled  in  some  of  our  medical  sdxools. 
Take  my  own  State  of  Wisconsin.  The  freshman  class  at  the  medical 
^chool  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  is  not  filled  at  this  time.  That 
IS  true  at  other  schools,  such  as  Marquette.  I  believe  that  your  depart- 
ment should  give  some  consideration  to  the  use  of  the  present  facili- 
ties that  we  have  to  their  maximiun  use,  maximum  capacity.  Is  that 
being  done? 

Mr.  Fleioong.  Well,  as  I  indicated  yesterday,  I  agree  with  you 
that  this  is  one  of  the  problems  to  which  careful  attention  should  be 
given,  and  I  think  that  our  Dei>artment  does  have  some  responsibility 
for  exercising  leadership  in  this  area,  although  we  do  not  have  any 
direct  operatmg  responsibility  in  this  area.  I  think  it  was  in  the 
Bane  report  that  attention  was  focused  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties here  is  the  residence  requirements  that  prevail  in  some  of  the 
State  or  public  institutions.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  prob- 
lem at  Wisconsin  or  not.  Then  of  course  they  did  make- 
Mr.  Laihd.  That  is  the  problem  in  Wisconsin,  but  there  is  still  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  students  receiving  B.A.'s  or  bachelor  de- 
grees in  Wisconsin  that  are  making  application  to  medical  school  than 
there  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Then  they  went  on  as  you  know  and  made  some  rec- 
ommendations relative  to  a  scholarship  program  which  was  designed 
to  get  at  the  problem  from  another  point  of  view.  But  I  agree  with 
you  that  the  present  trend  is  not  an  encouraging  trend.  It  is  not  onlj 
not  encoiira^g  from  a  quantitative  view  but  as  I  understand  it,  it 
is  not  particularly  encouraging  from  a  qualitative  point  of  view, 
that  the  percentage  of  topflight  students  that  are  moving  into  the 
medical  schools  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Laird.  Do  you  not  think  the  Government  has  a  responsibility 
for  this  inasmuch  as  they  are  encouraging  these  various  graduate 
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programs  for  chemists,  and  the  various  sciences  in  particular,  thiougb 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation and  other  agencies,  in  attracting  some  of  the  same  people  tJiat 
formerly  were  going^into  the  field  of  m^icine  ? 

Mr.  Flemmxng.  This  could  be  a  part  of  the  picture.  Of  course^ 
on  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  you  are  only  dealing  with  a 
maximum  of  1,500  graduate  fellowships.  Taking  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  taking  all  subject  matter  areas,  I  don't^ow  that  that  can 
be  regarded  as  too  severe  competition. 

Mr.  Laird.  Industry  has  moved  into  the  same  area  that  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  has,  and  I  tliink  if  you  will  check  in 
industry  today,  there  are  many  more  fellowships  made  available  in 
that  area  than  there  are  in  the  I)ef  ense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Flemming.  They  are  making  quite  an  investment.  Of  course, 
as  you  know,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  not  confined  to 
science  and  engineering.  It  does  go  right  straight  across  the  board.  A 
person  can  get  a  graduate  foUowship  in  any  subject  matter  area  of 
that  type. 

, .  Mr.  Laird,  How  xnany  doctors  are  you  taking  care  of  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act? 

Air.  Flemkxno.  I  do  not, think  that  there  are  any  doctors  in  the 
graduate. fellowship  program.  There  mav  be  some  tJxat  have  gone  on 
to  .post-graduate  work  in  the  medical  fielo.  I  can  check  that  and  sup- 
ply it  for  the  record.  . 

(The  jfollowing  was  subsequently  submitted :) 

Under  tbe  graduate  fellowship  program  under  title  IV  of  the  National  De- 
fense Eiducatlon  Act,  the  training  of  medical  doctors  is  not  now  being  supported. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  is  not  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

MEDICAL  STUDENTS  COVERAGE  UNDER  NDEA 

Mr.  Flemming.  No,  no.  The  only  place  that  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  is  helping.on  this,  of  course,  is^  in  the  student  loan  title 
because  the  premed  student  and  the  medical  students  are  eligible  for 
the  loan  provisions. 

Mr.  Laird.  Medical  students  are  not  eligible  for  the  same  loans  or 
fellowships  that  teachers  are  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Thej  are  eligible.  They  do  not  participate — wait 
a  minute.  We  are  mixing  two  things  here  at  this  pomt.  As  far  as  the 
graduate  fellowsliip  program  is  concerned,  that  is  designed  to  tram 
people  to  teach,  primarily  to  teach  in  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  Laird.  Even  in  the  loan  program  they  are  not  eligible  for  for- 
giveness.  Teachers  are  under  the  loan  program. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Under  the  loan  program  a  person  goes  into  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  teaching  and  can  have  50  percent  of  the  loan 
forgiven.  If  he  goes  into  college  teaching  he  cannot  get  any  of  the 
loan  forgiven,  but  if  he  goes  into  elementary  and  secondary,  he  can. 

Mr.  Laird.  It  is  my  hope  in  going  over  this  particular  program  that 
the  Department  won't  feel  that  they  have  to  come  up  here  with  a  whole 
new  program.  We  already  have  machinery  in  operation  that  can  take 
care  of  the  medical  problem  without  setting  up  a  whole  new  agoicy 
to  handle  medical  loans  and  medical  scholarships  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Flemicing.  I  can  assure  you  iii  taking  a  look  at  the  medical 
side  all  of  the  factors  you  have  mentioned  wul  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. I  certainly  have  a  responsibility  in  looking  at  the  overall 
picture,  both  in  terms  of  the  National. Defense  Education  Act  and  in 
terms  of  the  training  programs  that  are  now  being  supported  through 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  so  on.    I  definitely  will  do  that. 

Mr.  LiAiKD.  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  satisfied  that — and  I  quote  front 
the  report  of  our  conference  committee  regarding  NIH  grants — ^that 
the  same  high  quality  is  being  maihtainecTin  grants  that  were  made 
available  for  medical  research  in  fiscal  year  1960. as  in  the  past? 

Mr.  FusMMiNO.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  admonition  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  ana  th^  criterion  that  the  President  outlined  in  his- 
statement  have  been  applied  to  the  administration  of  the  grants  by  the 
staff  at  NIH,  and  by  the  study  secticms  and  by  the  councils. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET 

Mr.  Laird.  You  ^re  satisfied  that  your  Department  qan  move  for- 
ward on  this  budget  preseqtation  ffiven  to  us  during  .the  last  2  day& 
in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner  diiriri^  fiscal  ^ear  1961  ? 

Mr.  Flemmikg.  ,I  am.  As  I  have  indicated  m  my  discussions  with 
the  chairman  of  the  cbinmittee,  I  feel  thieit  it  is  a  progressive  bud^t;. 
it  is  a  budget  that  does  give  us  the  opportunity  of  moving  ahead  in 
the  three  major  areas  for  which  we  have  responsioility. 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Mr.  Denton.,  t     i 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Secretary.,  J  woula  like  to  ask  you^ 

Mr.  Fl£mming.  Congressman  Denton,  majr  I  say  that  just. to  round 
oat  that  discussion  on  the  outpatient  aspect  of  the  hospitals,  I  think 
your  ix>int  is  a  very  valid  point,  and  I  certainly  will  keep  it  iii  mind 
as  we  consider  plans  ior  the  improvement  of  the  hospitals.  I  am  sure 
Dr.  Bumey  ana  his  associates  will,  also. 

lln>IAN  HEALTH  AND  HOUOATION 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  on  another  committee  that  deals  with  Indians. 
When  the  Interior  officials  testified  about  Indians  they  spoke  very 
loud  in  praise  of  the  work  that  Public  Health  was  doing  in  improving 
the  health  of  the  Indians.  I  think  that  you  and  Dr.  Buimey  and  Mr. 
Marshall  can  all  be  pleased  with  the  results  that  have  been  accom- 
plished. Al^i^  that  same  line,  the  subject  came  up  that  there  has  been 
talk  of  H.E.W;  running  the  schools  for  the  Indians  and  also  for  the 
military  personnel  where  the  Government  runs  schools.  Is  there 
anything  being  done  about  that  ? 

Mr.  ImeiaciNG.  I  have  just  heard  discusions  along  that  particular 
line,  bat  I  do  not  think  anjr  of  those  discusions  have  crystalized  into 
any  definite  proposal.  I  will  address  myself  first  to  the  operation  of 
the  Indian  schools.  Of  course,  the  Office  of  Education  has  not  been 
an  operating  agency  in  the  sense 

Mr.  Demton.  Interior  pointed  that  out 

Mr.  Flemmino  (continuing) .  In  the  sense  in  which  we  normally 
use  that  term,  I  think  that  we  should  stop  and  think  very  carefully 
about  whether  or  not  we  really  want  to  have  the  Office  of  Education 
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become  an  operating  agency,  both  in  regard  to  the  Indian  schools  and 
also  schools  on  military  posts. 

Just  offhand,  my  feeling  is  that  in  the  long  run  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion will  render  a  greater  service  to  our  total  educational  program  if  it 
it  permitted  to  d^  with  the  kind  of  matters  that  it  is  dealing  with 
toaay  rather  than  becoming  involved  in  the  actual  operation  of  school 
programs. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  do  have  many  educators  there  and  many  people 
who  have  operated  school  programs? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  people  with  experience  alon^  that 
line  but  it  is  the  old  story — ^in  a  sense  tney  are  domg  a  staff  job  for 
the  total  educational  program  in  the  Nation  and  if  you  inject  some 
operations  into  the  picture,  operations  will  be  given  more  attention 
than  the  kind  of  staff  work  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time. 

USB  OF  FOBEIGN  CUBRJ^GIES 

Mr.  Denton.  In  these  new  foreign  currency  programs,  are  we  ap- 
propriating for  it  in  money  or  are  you  buying  with  American  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  request  before  you  is  for  aoa  appropriation  to  pur- 
chase foreign  currencies  currently  available. 

Mr.  Denton.  Will  you  pay  dollar  for  dollar  with  that  currency  f 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  will  pay  at  the  exchange  rate,  at  the  official  ex- 
<^hange  rate. 

Mr.  Denton.  At  the  official  exchange  rate  you  will  ge<> 

Mr.  Kellt.  It  will  make  available  to  us,  in  foreign  currencies  that 
are  on  deposit  in  tl^e  name  of  the  United  States  in  these  various  coun- 
tries, an  amoimt  equal  to  what  we  could  have  purchased  with  that  ap- 
propriation if  we  had  gone  to  that  country  ana  purchased  it  at  the  ex- 
•change  rate. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  one  thing  they  tell  us  in  many  of  these  com- 
mittees. They  say  that  in  the  countries  where  you  want  to  carry  otit 
this  work,  there  are  very  little  480  funds  but  in  countries  where  you 
would  not  want  to  carry  out  this  work,  there  are  a  great  many  480 
funds.    Have  you  considered  that  possibility? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  The  program  that  is  before  you  is  limited 
to  a  program  to  be  conducted  in  those  countries  where  there  are  funds 
available  imder  Public  Law  480.  There  are  about  six  countries  in 
which  there  is  a  significant  amount  of  480  funds. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  India,  in  Japan. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Israel  was  one,  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Denton.  A  few  of  them,  but,  for  instance  the  NATO  countries 
that  have  very  little  480  funds,  that  is  where  you  would  want  to  carry 
out  a  great  deal  of  your  research. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  do  think,  Mr.  Denton,  however,  that  we  can  use 
this  money  effectively  and  use  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  augment  in  a 
meanin^ul  manner  our  other  resources. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  wasted  so  much  money  on  foreign  aid — and 
I  say  that  as  somebody  who  has  supported  the  program.  I  have  been 
shocked  at  the  waste  there  has  been  m  it.  I  want  to  be  sure  we  ar^iH; 
wasting  any  more  funds. 

Mr.  Flemming.  It  seems  to  me,  we  would  be  taking  these  funds,  in 
effect  we  already  have,  and  putting  them  to  good  use. 
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Mr.  Denton-.  You  are  paying  American  dollars  to  get  them? 

Mr.  FiaEMMiNG.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  do  not  know,  in  some  of  these  coimtries,  whether 
you  are  going  to  get  value  received.  I  have  very  serious  doubts  about 
it.  I  think  if  it  IS  going  to  be  something  to  use,  as  a  political  weapon, 
as  we  do  with  military  support  in  many  countries,  it  ought  to  not 
be  hidden  around  some  place  else,  if  that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Kellt.  The  program  we  have  an  interest  in  here,  Mr.  Denton, 
is  a  very  limited  program  in  any  one  country.  It  is  a  plan  that  we 
have  given  you  b«sed  on  (1)  tne  availability  of  foreign  currencies 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States  in  that  country ;  (2)  our  professional 
people's  best  judgment  of  the  availability  of  talented  people  to  con- 
duct a  meaningf  iS  research  and  training  program  in  those  coimtries. 
And  I  don't  believe 

Mr.  Denton.  For  instance,  would  you  carry  out  education  and  re- 
search in  India? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Educational  research  activities  of  this  nature :  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  now  has  a  responsibility  for  making  comparadve 
education  studies.  These  are  continually  going  on,  studies  of  the 
relationships  of  the  education  activity  in  those  countries  versus  ours. 
With  $30,000  worth  of  foreign  currencies  being  available  for  education 
in  these  selected  coimtries  in  order  that  they  can  anient  and  expand 
their  studies  of  comparative  education  by  employing  nationals  that 
are  expert  in  the  educational  field  of  that  country  or  in  paying  for  the 
travel  of  our  people  in  that  country. 

Mr.  Denton.  Personally,  I  would  rather  see  that  money  used  for 
education  in  some  of  those  countries.  I  think  you  would  do  more 
good.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  another  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram in  this  budget. 

grants  for  waste  treatment  works  construction 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  requested  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
give  you  $45  million  for  waste  treatment  works  construction. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Grants  for. 

Mr.  Denton.  Then  ^ou  have  to  come  before  this  committee  and  de- 
fend the  sum  of  $20  million  for  that  purpose.  Now,  certainly,  when 
you  asked  for  that  $45  million  you  thought  it  was  needed  and  you 
thought  it  could  be  used  advantageously  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Confess  in  that  law,  at  that  time,  didn't  you  ? 

Wfr.  Flemiong.  I  wouldn't  have  made  the  recommendation  if  I 
didn't  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Denton.  Obviously,  you  did.  You  are  in  the  position  that  you 
have  to  defend  it  because  the  administration  takes  the  position  that 
they  want  local  government  to  do  more  along  that  line? 

Mr.  Flemking.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  justified  a  number  of  the  cuts  the  budget 
has  made  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  administration  to  require  me 
local  government  to  perform  more  of  these  functions  that  we  see  in 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Fubmming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  wonder  if  these  people  know  the  problems  the  local 
government  have?  ^         i 
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Mr.  Fi^EKMiNG.  I  think  you  will  recall  that  this  morning  I  quoted 
from  the  President's  budget  messagje  in  which  he  stated  his  ow^n  per- 
sonal conviction  on  this  particular  item.  I  know  that  this  is  a  deep- 
seated  personal  conviction  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Denton.  Didn't  anybody  try  to  enlighten  him  on  the  serious 
problem  and  how  much  more  serious  problem  the  local  government 
ment  has  than  the  National  Government  on  these  matters? 

Mr.  Flbmmino.  I  think  he  has  been  well  briefed  on  this  particular 
problem. 

STATE-FEDERAL  SHARE  OF  TAXES 

Mr.  Denton.  There  was  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  January  18,  1960,  page  1,  and  it  says  this: 

Shabe  in  U.S.  Taxes  Proposed  fob  States 

The  National  Planning  Association  said  yesterday  the  Federal  GoTemment 
should  consider  sharing  the  income  tax  with  the  financially  hard-pressed  States. 

Trustees  of  the  nonprofit,  research  organisation  proposed  the  far-reaching 
change  in  a  report  which  warned  that  State  and  local  goTemments  are  heading 
for  serious  trouble  in  the  next  decade. 

The  problem  stems  from  the  postwar  tendency  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
shift  the  lion's  share  of  nondefense  spending  programs  on  the  States  and  locali- 
ties, the  association  aaid.  At  the  same  time,  the  report  noted,  local  governments 
have  not  be^i  given  the  taxing  tools  to  finance  these  services. 

During  the  first  half  of  last  year,  for  example,  the  Federal  Government 
spent  $8.1  billion  on  nondefense  goods  and  services,  while  the  combined  outlay 
of  States  and  local  governments  was  $43.3  billion.  In  1948  the  spending  ration 
was  $12.8  billion.  Federal ;  $2.6  biUion,  State  and  locaL 

Thus,  in  the  past  12  years  the  Federal  Government's  share  of  nondefense 
spending  dropped  40  percent  while  the  State  and  local  portion  has  more  than 
doubled.  In  the  next  decade,  the  association  said.  State  and  local  spending 
will  climb  at  about  the  same  rate. 

Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  have  their  own  income  taxes. 

Unless  the  present  division  of  national  tax  income  is  drastically  overhauled, 
the  planning  association  warned,  States  and  localities  wiU  be  unable  to  foot 
the  bill  for  schools,  road,  water  and  sewer  systems  and  other  needs. 

The  study  suggested  three  methods  for  siphoning  more  tax  income  to  States 
and  local  governments : 

A  consolidated  income  tax  collected  by  the  Federal  Government  and  split  witli 
the  States. 

A  tax  credit  system  under  which  taxpayers  could  deduct  the  fuU  amount  of 
State  income  taxes  from  their  Federal  returns. 

Extension  of  grants-in-aid  programs  under  which  the  Federal  Government 
makes  direct  payments  to  the  States  and  localities  on  a  matching  fund  basis. 

Now,  what  do  you  think  of  this  report  of  the  National  Planning 
Association  on  that  ? 

Mr.  FtEM3fiNG.  Congressman  Denton,  I  haven't  had  the  opportun- 
nity  of  reading  the  report,  but  I  also  feel  that  on  most  of  the  issues 
that  are  set  forth  in  that  report,  I  really  shouldn't  comment.  They 
fall  within  the  realm  of  the  responsibilities  of  my  colleague,  Secre- 
tary Anderson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  this :  I  think  the  record  is  clear  that 
since  the  President  went  before  the  Governors'  conference  in  Wil- 
liamsburg a  few  years  ago,  he  has  endeavored  to  persuade  people  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Federal  Government  to  relinquidi 
some  of  its  revenues  for  return  to  States  and  localities. 

Mr.  Denton.  Wliat  has  it  relinquished? 

Mr.  FuHMMiNO.  Assuming  some  responsibilities  that  the  Federal 
Government  now  assumes.    Of  course  you  know  the  proposal  that 
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he  made,  that  is,  that  it  relinquish  $140  million  of  revenue  gained 
from  the  telephone  tax  in  return  for 

Mr.  Denton.  Here  is  the  difficulty  with  that^  that  would  be  re- 
leased to  States  and  while  the  States  are  hard  hit,  the  local  govern- 
ments are  the  ones  that  are  reaUy  hard  hit.  That  wouldn't  be  getting 
to  the  sore  spot. 

3^Ir.  FusHMiNO.  He  feels 

Am  TO  SCHOOLS  IN  FEDERALLY  IMPACTED  AREAS 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  all  these  cuts  I  have  mentioned  are  on  en- 
tirely fallacious  groimds.  The  District  of  Columbia  has  a  very  low 
tax  rate.  They  get  money  from  the  Government.  I  worked  on  the 
Federal  impact  law  when  it  first  started.  I  do  not  think  we  ever  in- 
tended it  would  apply  to  coimties  like  those  surrounding  Washington. 
You  write  a  law  and  get  something  in  you  didn't  intend.  Take  the 
districts  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  around  the  Capital,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  for  one-third  of  their  parks.    The  Government  builds  the 


rate  and  I  know  of  some  places  where  it  is  $10. 

I  was  in  another  State  capitol  last  monthj  not  my  home  State  capi- 
tol,  and  I  talked  to  a  good  many  State  officials  there.  They  all  com- 
plained that  the  Federal  Government  was  making  them  a  pauper 
by  taxing  things  the  States  should  tax.  I  think  part  of  this  is  justi- 
fied, and  that  more  should  go  to  States,  is  just  like  saying  "Let  John 
do  it"  Or  the  big  fellow  saying,  let  the  little  fellow  over  there  carry 
the  load,  when  the  Government  fails  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
burden. 

I  think  that  is  the  problem  with  this  and  especially  on  this  sewa^ 
disposal  plan.  If  anything  is  a  Federal  problem,  that  certainly  is 
because  the  Government  dammed  up  the  rivers,  put  the  locks  in.  We 
all  needed  them,  wanted  them,  had  to  have  them,  but  the  Government 
did  make  the  pools.  They  did  ruin  drinking  water.  They  did  require 
something  to  oe  done.    The  Government  is  a  party  to  that. 

But,  I  just  think  these  justifications  under  existing  conditions  are 
founded  on  an  entirely  false  premise.  There  are  a  great  many  States 
and  local  governments  who  have  serious  problems,  too,  because  they 
don't  have  the  taxing  powers.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who 
made  this  budget  have  lived  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  sur- 
rounding territory,  where  there  is  Government  help  and  they  have 
had  a  low  tax  rate  so  long  that  they  don't  appreciate  the  great  tax 
problems  that  other  local  governments  have. 

I  think  if  there  ever  was  a  case  where  the  budget  should  be  ex- 
panded, it  is  right  now  in  those  particular  fields,  not  contracted. 

separation  op  water  and  air  pollution  budget  items 

Now,  along  that  same  line,  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  this 
committee  made  this  recommendation : 

[It]  recommeiids  in  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for  1961,  serious  considera- 
tlon  be  given  to  setting  forth  s^iarately  in  the  budget  aU  water  poUation  con- 
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trol  water  activltleB  and  all  air  pollution  control  activities.  This  will  give 
everyone  concerned  a  much  clearer  picture  of  what  is  being  spent  on  tbe8& 
activities  than  is  shown  when  they  are  partially  amalgamated  under  the  g»i- 
eral  title,  "Sanitary  engineering"  and  partially  set  out  separate. 

What  have  you  done  to  accommodate  us  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Congresaoian,  we  haven't  gone  quite  as  far  as  the 
committee  had  in  mind,  but  we  have  set  up  a  separate  item  in  the 
budget  for  environmental  health,  which  includes  the  water  pollution^ 
the  air  pollution,  and  the  radiological  health.  Those  are  the  mAJor 
items  in  it. 

You  probably  noticed  that  this  is  set  apart  as  a  separate  item  and 
in  my  justifications  yesterday,  I  treated  them  under  that  particular 
headmg. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  subhead,  "Environmental  Health"? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  would  nave  to  take  that  and  then  you  would 
have  to  take  sewage  disposal  plants  and  take  the  two  together? 

Mr.  Flemjming.  Thjijt  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  weren't  they  all  set  up  under  one  heading  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Why  didn't  we  set  them  up  under  separate  head- 
ings? 

Mr.  Denton.  One  heading  like  the  committee  recommended. 

Mr.  Kellt.  The  problem  would  have  been  to  associate  the  waste 
treatment  grant  with  the  rest  of  the  water  pollution  activity.  It  is  a 
separate  grant  which  is  available  for  a  2-year  period  of  time  and  has 
to  be  in  order  to  be  treated  with  the  minimum  of  complication;  it 
has  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  appropriation  because  it  is  expended 
and  accounted  for  unlike  the  rest  of  the  water  pollution  funds. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  will  find  a  good  deal  of  tnis  in  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

Mr.  Kjilly.  None  of  the  funds  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
have  the  problem  of  having  a  2-year  availability  of  funds  being  mixed 
with  current  operating  fimds. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  not  what  I  said.  You  will  find  in — ^you  will 
find  NIH  funds  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Mr.  Kjxlt.  Under  "General  research  and  services"  there  are  f  unds^ 
research  funds,  that  are  devoted  to  air  pollution,  water  pollution,  and 
radiological  health,  and  certain  of  the  other  environmental  healthi 
axstivities.  We  did  not  bring  those  out  We  gave  serious  considera- 
tion to  breaking  those  out  and  putting  them  with  this  and  it  wa& 
decided  that  until  the  environmental  health  study  was  completed  and 
the  organizational  study  which  the  Surgeon  General  now  has  under- 
way, is  completed,  not  to  make  the  further  move. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Congressman  Denton,  I  was  going  to  say  that  the 
committee  also  requested  a  special  study  in  the  environmental  health 
area.  That  study  has  now  been  transmitted  to  the  committee.  I 
guess  it  arrived  here  yesterday,  did  it  not?  At  least  it  was  due  to- 
arrive. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  I  think  a  copy  of  it  came  to  my  office  last  night.  I 
assumed  you  would  send  one  to  every  member  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  assume  that,  also.  In  any  event,  you  will  find 
when  you  look  at  that  study  that  Dr,  Bumey  is  not  making  a  firm 
recommendation  in  the  study  on  the  organizational  structure.  He 
has  a  special  task  force  of  his  own  people  w^i;ki|^on  that  and  he 
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expects  to  have  something  ready  on  the  organizational  side,  I  think, 
between  the  first  of  April  and  the  first  of  May,  under  his  present 
schedule. 

Now,  once  we  decide  on  our  permanent  organizational  changes  in 
this  particular  area,  then  we  may  want  to  make  further  adjustments 
in  the  way  in  which  we  handle  the  funds  in  the  budget,  also. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Denton.  Contrary  to  your  recommendations,  the  Director  of 
the  Budget  reduced  the  appropriation  for  vocational  education  from 
133,702,000  to  $31,702,081,  a  reduction  of  $2  million. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  ask  you  this :  almost  every  year  during  the 
past  7  years  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recommended  cuts  in  appro- 
priations for  vocational  education.  Tlxe  President's  message  has 
caUed  for  repeal  of  all  vocational  education  acts.  Will  you  explain 
why  the  administration  seems  so  determined  to  remove  funds  for 
volitional  education? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Let  me  take  that  question  in  two  parts.  First  of 
all,  the  proposal  to  eliminate  all  appropriations  for  vocational  edu- 
cation was,  of  course,  accompanied  by  the  proposal  to  return  to  the 
States  a  portion  of  the  telephone  tax. 

Mr.  Denton.  Going  to  ao  an  awful  lot  on  that  telephone  tax.  You 
stretch  it  too  far. 

Mr:  Flemming.  The  mathematics  of  that  worked  out  all  right.  We 
we^  proposing  tx>  return  revenue  amounting  to  $140  million,  to  cover 
two  programs  the  total  appropriation  for  which  was  only  $85  mU- 
lion---$140  million  and  $85  million — ^$45  million  on  the  construction  of 
waste  disposal  plants  and  roughly  $40  million  on  the  vocational  edu- 
(»ition.  So  that  I  don't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  that  the  administra- 
tion has  ever  recommended  the  complete  elimination  of  the  Federal 
support  of  vocational  education.  But  as  far  as  the  current  budget 
is  ooncemed,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  discussions  with  the  chairman, 
although  the  regular  funds,  what  might  be  called  the  regular  funds,* 
are  rediiced  by  ^  million,  the  National  Defensis' Education  Act  funds, 
have  been  increased  by  $2  million  so  that  the  total  amoimt  of  money 
available  for  vocational  education  under  both  headings  is  the  same 
as  the  1960. 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Does  the  administration  take 
the  attitude  that  there  is  no  longer  need  for  promoting  and  improving 
vocational  education? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  answer  to  that  is  "No^;  we  definitely  do  not 
take  that  attitude. 

Mr.  Dbnton.  For  fiscal  1961,  the  budget  calls  for  a  decrease  of  $2 
million  in  title  I  of  the  George-Barden  Act,  which  is  for  vocational 
agriculture^Jiome  economics,  distributive  eaucation,  and  trades  and 
industry.  The  budget  also  calls  for  an  increase  of  $2  million  for  area 
vocational  purposes.  Is  this  an  attempt  to  shift  or  is  it  an  attempt 
to  shift  Federal  funds  from  a  permanently  authorized  program  to  a 
program  authorized  on  a  temporary  basis  for  only  4  years  with  the 
idea  of  eliminating  the  fimds  of  vocational  education  in  title  VIII 
when  it  expires  8  years  from  now. 
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Mr.  FoMMiNO.  The  answer  is  "No".  Wliat  it  is,  is  an  effort  ta 
influence  what  might  be  called  a  program  shift,  in  the  sense  of  placing 
a  little  less  emphasis  on  some  of  the  programs  that  have  been  in  effect 
over  the  years  and  more  emphasis  on  the  type  of  program  that  is  re- 
flected in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 

Mr.  Denton.  My  vocational  education  people  have  been  down  to 
see  me  and  the  superintendent  of  schciols  has  been  to  see  me  and  they 
are  very  disturbed  about  it.  They  say  we  have  home  economics;  we 
have  distributive  education;  we  have  the  building  trades,  plumbers, 
carpenters,  big  work  in  diesel  engines.  Many  classes  will  have  to  be 
cut  and  curtafled  if  this  budget  rate  goes  through  because  we  had  a 
very  hard  time  tying  them  up  with  defense.  They  said  we  have  made 
our  budget;  we  have  made  plans  accordingly.  We  are  ready  for  it 
and  it  would  be  a  terrible  hardship  for  us  to  shift. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Are  they  involved  at  all  ?  Are  your  people  involved 
in  the  agricultural  education  and  all  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  Every  county  but  one  is,  in  my  district.  There  might 
be  two. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  am  sure  that  I  can  answer  that  question  definitely, 
"No". 

Mr.  Denton.  One  other  provision.  The  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958  limits  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  the  training  of  highly  skilled 
technicians  in  fields  necessary  for  the  national  defense.  Is  there  a 
commonly  accepted  definition  for  the  term  "technician"? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  am  sure  that  the  Qi&ce  of  Education  has  developed 
a  definition.  I  won't  allege  it  is  commonly  accepted,  or  acceptable^ 
but  I  know  they  have  put  an  awful  lot  of  work  on  it.  I  think  they 
have  fairly  widespread  agreement  on  tlie  definition,  Commissioner 
Derthick  and  his  associates  can  tell  you  more  about  that  one. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  it  is  reported  that  the  amendment  which  con- 
tains this  restrictive,  language  about  vocatiom^l  education  was  offered 
at  the  request  of  the  Department  of  Educaticm.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  F14EMMING.  You  are  talking  about  the  title  in  the  National 
Education.  Act? 

Mi:.  Denton.  Take  the  restrictive  provision  that  I  just  spoke  about 
in  the  national  area  of  vocat^ipnal  educatiqn. 

Mr.  Fi^EMMiNO.  I  don't  know  the  answer  to  that.  I  would  have  to 
supply  that  for  the  record. 

(The  following  was  subseqiiiMitly  supplied:) 

The  Office  of  Bducatloii  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Bdncation,  and  Welfare 
supported  the  Bush  amendment  in  order  to  establish  Federal  support  for  the 
principle  of  area  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Denton.  Amendment  by  Senator  Bush. 

Mr.  FxaBMMiNO.  I  wasn't  here  wbcoi  they,  were  working  on  that  part 
of  the  act,  so  I  would  have  to  ask  some  questions  before  I  can  answer. 

Mr.  Denton,  is  it  true  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  made  available 
to  States  under  title  I  of  the  George-£arden  Act  have  been  usied 
through  the  years  for  related  instruction  for  apprentices? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes;  they  have.    I  can  answer  for  yoii. 

Is  there  a  need  for  continuing  expanding  this  program  of  related 
instruction  for  apprentices? 

Mr.  Flekmino.  Of  course,  we  will  have  to — let  me  get  that  question 
again. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Is  there  need  for  continuing  expanding  this  program 
of  related  instruction  for  apprentices  ? 

Mr.  Flbmming.  May  I  have  the  opportunity  of  asking  questions 
about  that  and  supplying  it  for  the  record  because  I  have  not  been 
close  enough  to  that. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted :) 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  stimulate  the  apprentice* 
ship  program  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  possible  to  estimate  an  expan- 
8ioQ  Hi  related  instruction  for  apprentices  under  the  Qeorge-Barden  programs 
because  of  the  varying  approaches  to  this  program  by  the  individual  States. 

Mr.  Denton.  Would  reduction  in  title  I  funds  result  in  reducing 
the  program  of  related  instruction  for  apprentices? 
Mr.  Flemjonq.  Again.  I  will  supply  that. 
(The  following  was  suDsequently  supplied :) 

Any  reduction  in  the  program  of  related  instruction  for  apprentices  because  of 
a  reduction  in  George-Barden  title  I  funds  would  depend  entirely  on  the  programs 
developed  by  eadi  State  on  the  basis  of  the  overall  reduction  in  the  allotment 
for  'Trades  and  industry."  The  program  for  related  instruction  for  apprentices 
could  be  maintained  at  the  previous  lev^,  reduced,  or  increased,  depending  upon 
each  State's  evaluation  of  its  own  needs  and  its  overall  vocational  education 
program. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  area  vocational  education  funds  are  increased, 
could  some  of  this  money  be  used  for  vocational  agriculture  to  re- 
place the  proposed  cut  for  this  program  under  title  I  of  the  Qeorge- 
Barden  Act? 

Mr.  FhEMMisQ*  I  am  sure  the  answer  to  that  would  be,  no. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  Congtess  passed  the  National  Defense  Act. 
don't  you  think  that  they  intended  to  expand  and  increase  vooational 
education? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  am  sure  they  did,  that  they  had  that  in  mind.  I 
am  sure  that  that  has  been,  the  net  effecsU 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  there  was  anv  thought  in  mind  that 
they  would  curtail  a  gcnng  program  that  had  been  m  operation  for  a 
number  of  years,  very  successfully,  and  put  in  a  temporary  program 
that  ran  only  for  S  ye^ars? 

Mr.  FuBM JdNa  This  matter  did  not  get  into  discussion  at.  all  when 
it  was  being  considered.  I  would  not  attempt  to  speculate  on  what 
people  had  in  their  minds  on  it.  As  I  hs^ve  indicated  throughout 
the  nearings,  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  administration  is  that  we 
should  step  up  the  national  defense  education  funds,  but  that  does 
give  s(Hne  opportunity  for.  program  shifts  a^way  from  some  where 
there  may  not  be  as  heavy  demand  as  there  has  l)een  in  the  past  over 
to  an  area  where  there  is  heavier  demand. 

SCHOOL  construction  froorak 

\     ,         I. 
Mr.  Denton.  I  am  very  .pleased  to  hear  yoii  say,  yes,  that  you 
thought  we  should  have  a  school  construction  program.    I  think  you 
still  take  that  position. 
Mr.  Flemmino.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr.  Denton.  There  is  senous  shortage  of  schools. 
Mr.  Flehking.  In  my  judgment^  thwre  is.    That  is  why  I  feel  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  become  a  partner  with  the  States 
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and  local  school  districts  in  helping  out  on  the  construction  of  class- 
room facilities. 

Mr.  Denton.  For  an  effective  program,  that  wouldn't  be  just  loans 
and  simply  put  off  for  2  or  3  years.  Would  you  favor  a  program 
immediately  with  grants  in  some  cases  and  loans  in  others? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Congressman  Denton,  in  my  judgment  the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  presented  to  the  Congress  is  a  program  that 
would  be  effective.    I  appreciate 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  serious  about  that? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Yes,  I  am,  because  this  is  a  matter  to  which  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  attention.  I  have  been  with  the  various  com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  and  subject  to  examination  on  it  and  I  really 
think  that  we  have  a  program  that  will  be  of  major  assistance  in  the 
construction  of 

Mr.  Denton.  The  administration  2  years  ago  recommended  a  pro- 
gram. Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  recommend  a  program  that  you 
recommended  2  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  recommend  the 

Mr.  Denton.  You  would  have  to  do— you  are  under  wraps. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  feel  that 
the  program  that  we  devised  and  sent  to  the  Congress  is  a  program 
that  will  result  in  the  construction  of  tens  of  thousands  of  classrooms 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  constructed. 

Mr.  Denton.  On  primarily  a  loan  basis? 

Mr.  Flemming.  It  is. 

Mr.  Denton.  On  real  estate  and  real  estate  cannot  carry  that  burden. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Wait  a  minute.  Under  our  proposal  the  Federal 
Grovemment  would  underwrite  half  of  the  payments  that  would  have 
to  be  made  on  interest  and  principal  and  the  States  would  be  required 
to  underwrite  the  other  half  so  that  as  far  as  the  local  school  district 
is  concerned,  we  would  be  imderwriting  100  percent  of  the  payments 
that  have  to  oe  made  on  interest  and  principal. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  the  State  made  half  of  it,  paid  half  of  it,  you  would 
be  underwriting  it? 

Mr.  Flemming.  The  Federal  Government  and  State  toother  would 
be  underwriting  100  percent  of  the  payments  on  principal  and  in- 
terest that  the  local  school  districts  would  have  to  make. 

Mr.  Denton;  You  mean  they  would  be  guaranteeing  it? 

Mr.  Flemming.  No,  we  would  actually  oe  makiM  Qiose  payments. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  guaranteeing  the  loan.  We  would  actually 
make  the  payments.  For  example,  if  our  bill  became  effective,  it 
would  mean  that  every  year  for  a  period  of  30  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  puttmg  up  $85  million  a  year  to  cover  its  share  of 
the  principal  and  interest. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  there  anything  in  the  budget  that  sets  up  the  pay- 
ment for  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  In  the  contingency  fund  for  the  President  is  an 
amount  adequate  to  take  care  of  the  first  year's  cost. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  there  any  item  especially  set  aside  for  school  con- 
struction? 

Mr.  Flemming.  No  specific  item  except  in  developing  the  con- 
tingency fund  item  they  definitely  included  the  first  year  cost  on  the 
school  construction  bill. 
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Mr.  DsirrDN.  How  much  is  that  estimated  to  be? 
Mr.  Flkxmino.  Probably  about  $17  million  for  the  first  year  bat  it 
would  build  up  to  an  annual  cost  of  $85  million  over  a  period  of  80 

Mt.Dbntok.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Mabshaii..  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  command  you  for  a 
Tory  fine  stateiment  before  this  committee. 

I  was  interested  in  a  number  of  items«  I  think  all  of  the  it^ns  in 
the  bill  are  items  that  interest  all  of  us.  I  do  notioe  that  in  your 
statement  that  you  a  number  of  times  refer  to  the  policies  of  the  I^res- 
ident  and  his  recommendation.  Do  you  concur  with  all  the  recom- 
mttidations  that  he  has  made  concerning*  items  and  policies  as  head 
of  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  FuacicncG.  I  do. 

QBHAHrSB  FOR  WASTB  TBO^TMSNT  WORKS  COKVlTkUVi'lON 

Mr.  Mabshall.  In  connecticm  with  the  progrwn  the  chairman 
a  while  ago  asked  you  about,  the  Federal  funds  for  waste  treataieiit 
work»~he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Minnesota  would  have 
$402,996  available  if  your  budget  proposal  is  approved.  He  said  that 
it  was  about  one-seventh  of  tm  amount  of  the  applicatiotis  on  handy 
The  table  your  people  had  prepared  for  him  sliowed  that  the  Stat« 
has  applications  on  hand  totaling  $2,804,611  for  the  Fedearai  share. 
It  seems  as  though  there  must  be  some  discrepancy  in  those  figures 
beeauge,  aceording  to  the  figures  I  have,  as  of  January  1, 1960,  that 
figure  should  be  ^,705,000.  That  would  be  almost  a  million  dollars 
over  the  figure  that  you  have.  Why  would  there  be  such  a  discr^ancy 
ttthat? 

Mr.  KsXiLt^.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  into  it,  Mr.  Marshall,  and  get  you 
a  statement  on  it.  It  may  be  that  some  of  those  are  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  1960.  That  is  th6  first  I  heard  th^  figured  Let  me  cheek  it  and 
let  yea  know. 

Mr.  MAtfiHAtL.  That  would  make  the  budget  appear  eveli  biore  defi- 
cient as  far  as  Minnesota  is  concerned. 

(The  following  wa&  siibsequeDtly  Submitted :) 

The  Federal  share  of  applications  tLpptoved  by  the  State  and  submitted  to 
HBvr  clonal  offices  was  $801^  as  of  December  SI,  195S.  In  addition  the 
Meral  share  of  applications  pending  in  State  offices  and  not  forwarded  on  that 
<iate  was  $2,503,34&.  Thus  there  were  on  December  31, 19§9,  pending  applications 
m  State  and  HEW  offices  which  would  have  a  Federal  grant  share  of  $2,804,611. 

The  unobligated  balances  of  the  Staters  allocation  on  December  31,  1969,  was 
13(130$;  and  the  1961  anocatfton  based  on  the  President's  budget  would  add 
1^180  for  a  total  of  $402,996. 

There  is  no  information  on  the  amount  of  $3,705,000  in  pending  grants. 

GRANTS  FOR  GRADUATE  FEIXOWSHIPS 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  who  approves  these  grants  in  the  OfBcei 
<rf  Education  tinder  the  title  IV  of  tne  National  Defense  Education 
Act?  Does  your  office  approve  those  or  do  you  maintain  a  control  over 
thuee  funds? 
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Mr.  Fleming.  Responsibility  for  the  adiniinstration  of  that  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  other  titles,  is  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of 
Education.  He  in  turn  in  most  instances  is  being  advised  by  outside 
groups  that  function  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  him.  I  don't  faaow 
]ust  what  specific  groups  he  has  set  up  under  this  title  but  he,  of  course^ 
can  advise  you  of  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  presume  that  this  ought  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
Office  of  Education  when  they  are  up,  but  the  act  and  the  preamble 
of  the  act  says  it  is,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide 
substantial  assistance  in  various  forms  to  individuals  and  to  States 
and  their  subdivisions  in  order  to  insure  trained  manx)ower  of  suffi- 
cient quantity  and  quality  to  meet  the  national  defense  needs  of  the 
country.  And  there  are  a  number  of  items  that  have  been  approved 
under  this  title.  Some  of  these  approved  studies  have  been  philosophy, 
behavioral  psychology,  anthropology,  psychology  of  class  learning, 
folklore,  physiological  psychology,  urban  community  studies,  ecology 
and  economics,  theater,  organizational  and  industrial  behavior,  music, 
animal  ecology,  psychology  of — ^I  was  just  wondering  if  you  were 
aware  that  those  had  been  approved  and  if  you  felt  mat  they  were 
in  line  with  the  needs  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry.  Title  IV  is  the  title 
dealing  with  fellowships,  grants  for  graduate  fellowships,  and  I  do 
know  that  that  title,  of  course,  is  administered  by  the  Cfommissioner 
of  Education.  But  acting  on  the  advice  of  an  advisory  committee 
that  he  set  up,  made  up  of  some  of  the  outstanding  educators  of  the 
country,  title  IV  is  not  restricted  in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner  as  far 
as  the  subject  matter  is  concerned.  Arid  the  test  that  under  the  law 
the  Commissioner  is  to  apply  is  whether  or  not  the  granting  of  the 
fellowship  is  for  participation  in  an  expanded  graduate  program  that 
has  as  its  objective  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. That  is  the  objective  of  that  particular  title.  ^  It  is  not  re- 
stricted narrowly  to  what  might  be  call^  the  defense  objectives.  The 
Congress,  in  wording  that  particular  title,  obviously  had  in  mind  a 
broader  objective;  so  that  I  think  that  you  would  find  in  all  of  the  in- 
stances that  you  identified  there — ^take  the  one  on  philosophy,  for  ex- 
ample— ^I  think  that  you  would  find  that  undoubtedly  that  fellowship 
had  been  granted  to  someone  who  was  going  to  participate  in  an  ex- 
panded graduate  program  in  philosophy  designed  to  train  people  to 
teach  pliilosophy  in  institutions  of  higher  education. 

I  might  say  that  I  personally  am  glad  that  the  Congress  in  passing 
the  National  Defense  Act  did  not  narrow  that  particular  title  oecause 
we  are  confronted  with  some  very  serious  potential  shortages  in  teach- 
ing in  the  field  of  higher  education  in  all  subject  matter  areas.  I  think 
that  the  shortages  mat  confront  us  in  the  field  of  the  humanities  are 
potentially  just  as  serious  as  the  shortages  that  may  confront  us  in 
the  field  of  science  and  mathematics  because  I  think  in  terms  of  the 
future  of  the  country  that  it  is  important  for  us  to  be  in  a  position 
to  provide  Uie  students  who  attend  our  colleges  with  a  well  rounded 
education  under  the  leadership  of  outstanding  teachers  in  all  subject 
matter  areas. 

Mr.  Marshaix.  You  would  feel  that  these  items  should  not  be 
limited,  then,  Mr.  Secretary  ? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  That  is  correct. 
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;   Mr.  ^^Iabshall.  Th?it  these  are  proper  items  for  the  Federal  Goy- 
emment  to  give  encouragement  to. 

Mr.  Flemmikg.  You  start  with  this,  as  I  see  it,  Congressman  Mar- 
shall. The  objective  is  to  first  of  all  provide  expanded  graduate  pro- 
grams; and  then  in  the  second  place,  to  provide  expanded  graduate 
programs  that  will  train  people  fo  teach  in  institutions  of  hi^er  edu- 
cation. There  is  no  restriction  as  far  as  subject  matter  is  concerned. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  have  expanded  programs  to  train  teachers 
in  philosophy,  in  English,  in  speecli,  and  psychology — to  use  some  of 
the  subject  matter  areas  that  were  represented  in  your  illustration — 
just  as  I  think  it  is  important  to  have  expanded  graduate  programs  to 
train  people  to  teach  in  science  and  mathematics.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  it  is  not  either/or ;  it  is  both/and.  I  am  one  who  believes  we 
should  put  major  emphasis  on  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences,  and 
the  natural  sciences.  I  just  do  not  think  that  we  should  permit  our 
educational  program  to  become  lopsided.  If  we  do,  in  the  long  rim  I 
think  we  will  pay  a  penalty  for  doing  that. 

OEORQE-BARDEN  FUNDS 

Mr.  Marshaix.  You,  of  course,  are  entitled  to  your  opinion.  I, 
sitting  on  this  side  of  the  table,  have  a  problem  of  measuring  rel- 
ative value  of  these  things.  We  note  that  you  had  made  some  reduc- 
tion in  George-Barden  funds  although,  as  you  explained,  it  was  not  a 
reduction ;  it  was  a  shift  of  emphasis.  We  note  many,  manv  items  in 
your  budget  of  distressed  human  need,  and  I  cannot  help  but  try  to 
measure  roUdore  as  against  the  value  of  those  other  things.  Maybe 
there  is  something  there  that  I  do  not  see.  You  mentioned,  to  the 
chairman  in  talking  about  the  need  of  some  change  as  far  as  the  direc- 
tion of  George-Barden  vocational  training,  but  Ldid  not  quite  under- 
stand just  wnat  you  meant  for  change  of  direction  of  training — ^liow 
that  would  be  helped  by  lowering  the  funds.  What  did  you  have  in 
mind — for  example,  vocational  training  in  agriculture?  What  did 
you  have  in  mina  in  that  field  as  a  change  of  emphasis  ? 

Mr.  YixMMisQ.  I  do  not  have  any  specifics  in  mind  except  that  it 
is  mj  understanding  that  in  some  areas  of  the  countrv  they  could, 
possibly,  profitably  expend  less  in  that  area  and  spend  more  in  the 
area  that  is  covered  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  title, 
simply  because  of  shift  in  population  and  shift,  of  emphasis  on  re- 
quirements. This  is  not  a  general  proposition  but  there  are  place?- 
where  that  might  profitably  be  done.  That  is  all  we  have  in  mind 
there. 

Mr.  Makshall.  When  you  extend  or  revise  your  remarks,  would  it 
be  possible  for  you  to  make  mention  of  something  more  specific  than 
flie  general  terms  we  have  been  talking  about  ? 

ilr.  FuBMMiNG.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  would  be  helpful  to  me  in  trying  to  understand. 

Mr.  Flem:mino.  Be  very  happy  to.  Congressman  Marshall. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  supplied :) 

Redirection  of  Vocational  Education 

Programs  of  vocatioDal  education  have  continuously  been  readjusted  as  a. re- 
sult of  technologic^  economic,  sociological,  and  other  developmenta  The  recent 
accelerated  changes  in  older  established  occupations  and  the  emerseuce  of  new 
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occupations  have  resulted  in  a  noticeable  redirection  ot  vocational  programs. 
New  conrses  are  being  added  because  of  new  occupations,  content  of  establicAied 
programs  is  being  changed  and  vocational  programs  are  being  estabUshed  in 
geograi^ical  areas  not  previouslj  serred.  t^ocational  alacatots. regularly  make 
occupational  surveys  and  use  job  analysis  and  various  otber  means  fit  keying 
courses  abreast  of  the  needs  of  workers. 

An  increasing  number  of  courses  or  programs  are  being  established  for  train- 
ing in  the  newer  occupations  in  the  fields  of  jet  propulsion,  air  condittoaiog  amd 
refrigeration,  radio  and  t^evision. 

Changes  in  the  content  of  vocational  courses  are  indicated  by  greater  empbasis 
on  the  related  science  and  mathematics  and  the  newer  procedures  and  processes. 
For  example,  content  of  plpeflttlng  courses  has  been  revised  to  include  informa- 
tion and  techniques  necessary  in  building  atomic  installations  and  in  the  hy- 
draulics of  automated  machines ;  welding  courses  have  incorporated  the  newer 
techniques  of  inert  gas  arc  welding;  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  <m  farm 
management  and  finance,  the  use  of  antibiotics  in  animal  feeding  and  disease 
control,  and  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  sprays  for  control  of  insects,  weeds,  and 
disease. 

The  development  of  area  vocational  schools  is  another  evidence  of  the  redirec- 
tion of  vocational  programs.  Such  schools  provide  training  in  industrial  occu- 
pations for  persons  in  rural  areas  who  previously  had  limited  access  to  such 
training. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  training  the  Isolated  apprentice.  Special  vocational 
programs  have  been  set  up  for  the  retraining  of  persons  who  have  been  displaced 
from  their  jobs  by  technological  advances  and  for  retraining  of  unemployed 
persons  in  urban  areas  in  which  certain  industries  have  been  closed. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  wonder,  too,  on  page 

Mr.  Flemmtng.  Are  you  going  to  move  from  the  National  DefeiM» 
Education  Act  ?     Are  you  going  over  to  another  area  ? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  I  am  wondering  if  you  would  permit  me  to  nutke 
one  comment  on  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  that  I  over- 
looked in  the  testimony  up  to  now  ? 

RESTRICnOX  ON  PURCHASE  OP  EQUIPMENT  FROM  BEHIND  THE  IRON 

CURTAIN 

On  the  Senate  side,  when  last  year's  appropriation  bill  was  over 
there,  they  added  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  language 
that  prohibits  the  States  from  using  any  of  the  funds  that  are  made 
available  to  them  under  title  III  to  purchase  equipment  from  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  The  administration  in  submitting  the  budget  this 
year 

Mr.  FooARTY.  The  so-called  Bridges  amendment. 

Mr.  Flemming.  That  is  right.  The  administration  in  submitting 
the  budget  this  year  has  suggested  the  deletion  of  that  restricticHi.  I 
personally  would  hope  that  the  Congress  would  see  fit  to  delete  it. 
My  reason  for  feeling  that  is  this :  It  seems  to  me  that  this  constitutes 
an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  under  wliich  it  tells  the 
States  how  they  can  spend  money  and  how  they  cannot  spend  money 
that  is  made  available  to  them  for  educational  purposes  by  the  Federal 
Government.  On  principle,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  wroncc  <^cl 
that  it  constitutes  an  entering  wedge  that  in  the  long  run  could  pro- 
vide us  with  difficulty.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  make 
money  available  to  the  Stutes  for  the  States  to  use  to  purchase  equip- 
ment for  science  and  language  and  math  teaching,  that  we  should 
make  it  available  to  them  without  restrictions.  We  should  permit 
them  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  as  to  how  they  are  going  to 
purchase  that  equipment.  ^  j 
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Mr.  FoGABTT.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  administration  you 
speak  for  has  been  able  to  convince  the  author  of  this  amendment  that 
he  should  change  his  thinking? 

Mr.  Flemmiko.  I  do  not  mow  that,  but  this  is  the  stand  of  the 
administration.  It  is  a  firm  stand.  When  this  language  was  pend- 
ing, Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  let- 
ters went  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  asking  that  the 
language  be  not  inserted,  so  that  this  is  a  firm  position  on  the  part  of 
the  administration.  I  am  interested  in  it  particularly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  not  creating  a  precedent  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment telling  the  States  how  they  are  to  spend  money  that  is  made 
available  to  them  by  the  Federal  Government  for  educational  pur- 
poses because  I  think  all  of  us  appreciate  that  if  that  trend  should  get 
underway,  then  we  do  begin  to  move  in  the  direction  of  Federal  con- 
trol of  education.  That,  I  would  like  to  see  us  avoid.  I  think  we  can 
avoid  it.  I  do  not  think  that  because  you  make  Federal  funds  avail- 
able it  follows  that  you  are  going  to  have  Federal  control,  but  I  realize 
if  vou  make  Federal  funds  available,  it  could  result  in  Federal  con- 
trol. And,  to  me,  this  is  a  dangerous  precedent  and  one  that  I  hope 
will  not  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  don't  know  what  Senator  Bridges  thinks? 

Mr.  Flemming.  No,  I  do  not. 

INDIAN  HEALTH   FACILITIES 

Mr.  Mabshall.  In  construction  of  Indian  health  facilities,  I  notice 
that  the  preliminary  estimate  to  the  Department  from  the  Public 
Health  Service  was  $11,388,000  and  then  they  revised  their  estimate 
to  the  Department  and  it  was  still  the  same,  $11,388,000.  The  De- 
partment's request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  $8,188,000.  That 
is  quite  a  drop.  What  were  they  asking  for  that  joa  felt  they  should 
not  be  planted  in  the  construction  items? 

Mr.  Kei-ly.  Essentially,  I  think,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  the  difference 
was  not  a  question  of  what  the  construction  needs  in  the  Indian  health 
program  were  but  how  rapidly  they  would  be  fulfilled.  The  Depart- 
ment's estimate  was  related  to  a  construction  program  that  took  into 
consideration  all  of  the  construction  requirements  of  the  Department 
and  was  tailored  to  a  program  designed  to  fulfill  those  needs,  some 
of  which  had  backlogged  over  several  years,  over  a  period  of  years. 
Specifically,  in  answer  to  your  question,  included  in  their  estimate  was 
$1,800,000  for  sanitary  facilities  and  that  was  included  in  the  Depart- 
ment's request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  There  was  include  in 
their  request  the  $3,800,000  for  personnel  quarters. 

We  all  know  that  personnel  quarters  is  a  serious  part  of  the  total 
problem  but  we  held  the  figure  to,  I  think  it  was,  $2,500,000.  For 
additional  personnel  quarters  in  1961  with  a  view  that  you  would 
mdearor  to  do  this  much  each  year  until  you  caught  up  with  the 
backlog.  There  was  reduction  of  $635,000  in  hospitals  and  clinics 
and  a  reduction  of  $531,000  in  alterations  and  modernization.  It  was 
designed,  however,  to  provide  for  an  increase  over  and  above  the 
funds  currently  available  for  construction  in  the  Indian  health  pro- 
gram ;  $4,787,000  is  the  1960  figure. 
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Mr.  Flemming.  We  did  step  it  up  to  an  $8  million  figure.  As 
Mr.  Kelly  has  indicated  to  you,  I  did  have  the  responsibility  of  tak- 
ing a  look  at  the  total  construction  program  of  the  Department  and 
obviously  I  had  to  make  downward  adjustments  all  the  way  along 
the  line  but  I  tried  to  make  it  p>ossible  for  all  of  the  programs  to 
move  forward  as  contrasted  with  the  1960  picture. 

Mr.  Marshall.  We  no  doubt  will  want  to  go  into  this  further 
when  the  Public  Health  Service  is  before  us  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  budget  allowance  for  this  construction  program  was 
$6,964,000,  so  that  that  means  that  from  the  preliminary  request,  it 
was  almost  reduced  in  half.    Quite  a  severe  slasn. 

CONSTRUCTION    FUNDS    RESERVED    BY    BUREAU    OF    THE    BUDGET 

Has  your  Department  or  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  frozen  any  con- 
struction fimds? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Funds  have  been  placed  in  i-eserve,  Mr.  Marsliall,  ui 
the  Indian  health  construction  program.  They  are  apportioned  to 
US  on  the  basis  of  each  individual  pix)ject  as  it  I'eaches  the  point  where 
we  are  ready  to  proceed  either  with  the  planning  or  with  the  con- 
struction and  we  have  to  justify  the  need  at  that  time. 

I  think  that  there  are  currenly  pending  two  requests  for  apportion- 
men  on  which  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  requested  a  meeting 
with  us.  We  are  endeavoring  to  arrange  it.  I  tliink  we  will  have 
the  meeting  the  week  the  committee  is  not  holding  hearings. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  know,  in  connection  with  Public  Law  151, 
whether  any  funds  have  been  frozen  on  that  program  ? 

Mr.  KiXLY.  In  connection  with  that  case,  I  think  the  funds  ai'e 
actually  apportioned  to  us.  I  do  recall  that  there  is  a  question  which 
has  arisen  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  legal  question  on  the  availability' 
of  the  Public  Law  151  funds  to  support  a  project  which  was  con- 
structed prior  to  the  availability  of  funds  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
The  issue  here,  as  I  understand  it,  is  not  essentially  a  budget  issue 
but  a  legal  issue  as  to  whether  or  not  the  funds  were  available  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  a  question  whether  the  law  would  have 
permitted  or  does  permit  a  retroactive  pajonent? 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right.  There  nas  been  some  funds  set  aside 
pending  the  resolution  of  fliat  question. 

FOOD  ADDmVES  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  noticed  that  you  have  in  your 
statement  that  the  much-needed  amendment  imposed  a  staggering  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I  assume  you 
are  referring  to  the  Delaney  amendment. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  was  referring  generally  to  the  food  additives 
amendments  that  were  enacted  in  1958  but  included  in  the  food  addi- 
tives amendment  is  the  Delaney  clause  which  is  part  of  those  amend -^ 
ments. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Wouldn't  it  be  well  at  this  point  in  the  hearing  to 
give  the  wording  of  that  so  that  we  have  it  as  a  matter  of  record  T 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  have  it  here,  but  we  will  be  glad  to  insert  it. 
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Mr.  j^RSH Aix..  Could  we  piit  it  in  the  reoord  ? 
Mr.  Fi^BMMiNo.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  put  it  in. 
( The  material  requested  is  as  follows : ) 

The  so-called  Delaney  clause  of  the  food  additives  amendment  of  1958  is  found 
m  section  400(c)  (3)  (A)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  as 
amended.  It  reads  as  foUows :  ''That  no  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  if  it 
is  found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  if  it  is  found,  after 
tests  which  are  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  food  additives,  to 
induce  cancer  in  man  or  animal  ♦  ♦  ♦." 

OPINIONS  OP  PDA  AND  DEPARTMENT  OP  AORICUIiTUKB 

Mr.  Marsii^vll.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  Food  and  Dm^  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tQPe.   Have  those  differences  all  been  resolved  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  As  far  as  the  handling  of  these  cases  is  concerned, 
I  really  don't  think  that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that,  shall  I  say,  some  of  the  newspaper  stories  implied.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  aminotriazole,  a  label  had  been  registered  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  made  it  clear  that  it  was  OK  to  use 
this  in  the  cranberry  bogs  after  harvest,  a  period  of  7  to  10  days  after 
harvest,  but  that  it  was  not  proper  to  use  it  prior  to  harvest.  The  diffi- 
culty didn't  arise  out  of  any  situation  where  people  had  used  it  post- 
harvest.  The  difficulties  arose  where  people  had  used  it  prior  to  har- 
vest, contrary  to  the  instructions  on  the  label  that  had  h&esa  approved 
or  registered  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

So,  in  some  instances,  the  impression  was  created  that  people  had 
been  authorized  to  do  things  bjr  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
then  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  turned  around  and  penalized 
them  for  doing  things  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  au' 
thorized  them  to  do.  Actually,  that  was  not  the  case.  As  far  as  stil- 
bestrol  is  concerned,  as  you  know,  this  was  a  matter  that  was  worked 
out  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  we  found  it  necessary  to 
take  the  action  that  we  did  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
turn,  agreed  to  buy  up  the  birds  that  have  been  treated  with  stilbes- 
trol,  so  that  was  a  corporative  activity  on  the  part  of  the  two  depart- 
ments. So,  that,  I  think,  in  these  two  cases,  that  there  was  not  any 
coDflict  as  far  as  jurisdiction  is  concerned.  TTiere  may  have  been 
those  associated  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  would  have 
different  views  than  ours  as  to  the  action  that  we  took,  but  I  think 
that  they  would  immediately  indicate  that  the  action  that  we  took  was 
action  that  we  had  responsioilitj  for  taking  under  the  laws  which  had 
been  assigned  to  us  for  administration.  In  other  words,  thev  might 
all^e  that  they  would  have  administered  the  law  a  little  differently 
than  we  administered  it  but  I  do  not  think  that  they  would  allege  that 
they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  law  that  we 
were  administering. 

In  tiie  cases  where  the  department  had  different  responsibilities, 
I  think  those  responsibilities  were  discharged  without  any  conflict. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  am  to  assume,  then,  by  what  you  have  told  me  that 
there  were  not  any  differences  of  opinion  as  between  your  Department 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 
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Mr.  Flemmino.  WeD,  Mr.  Congressman,  I  indicated  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  I  had  understood  that  some  within  the  Departmeoit 
of  Agriculture  might  not  have  administered  the  laws  that  we  adminis- 
tered in  the  way  in  which  we  administered  them,  but  the  thing  I  was 
trying  to  straighten  out  was  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  people 
that  3ie  cranberry  powers,  for  example,  were  caught  in  between  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  told  them  they 
could  do  something  and  we  turned  around  and  said  thw  could  not  do 
it.  That  wasn't  the  factual  situation  at  all.  Wliat  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  did  in  accepting  for  registration  the  labels  relative  to 
the  use  of  aminotriazole  was  in  complete  harmony  with  our  findings. 
They  were  not  doing  anything  that  was  in  conflict,  with  what  we  had 
done  or  intended  to  do.  So  that,  actually,  the  cranberry  growers  were 
not  caught  between  the  two  Departments.  And  the  same  thing  is  true 
of  the  poultry  industry.  It  was  not  caught  between  the  Department 
of  Agriculure  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
I  would  be  the  last  to  allege  that  everyone  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture would  agree  with  the  way  in  which  we  had  administered  the 
law  in  these  two  particular  instances. 

By  reading  newspapers  I  would  tliink  not,  but  it  was  our  responsi- 
bility and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  My  question  was:  When  we  had  started  this, 
whether  these  differences  had  been  resolved. 

Mr.  FLBHiONa.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair  for  me  to  assume 
that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  For  the  purpose  of  the  record  here,  I  w<mder  if  you 
wo^d  put  in  a  statement  about  what  those  differences  are  as  between 
your  department  and  the  Department  of  Agricultuie?  Could  you  do 
that  for  me? 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Well,  I  can  certainly  put  in  the  reocwrd,  in  fact  I 
offered  to  do  that  at  the  beginning,  the  statement  that  I  have  made 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Literstate  Commerce  setting  forth 
very  fully  the  actions  that  we  took  and  the  reasons  for  those  actions. 
I  suppose  the  only  way  that  I  could  really  reqxmd  accurately  and 
fairly  to  your  request  would  be  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  comment  on  my  testimony  and  see  where  he  differed. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  also  serve  on  the  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  course  it  is  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  same  questions  that  I  am  asking 
you  in  connection  with  his  responsibility  and  you  happen  to  be  in  my 
presence  first. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  Suppose  we  put  it  this  way 

Mr,  Marshall.  I  am  serious,  though,  that  I  do  want  to  know  what 
those  differences  are  because  it  isn't  only  a  matter  of  the  cranberry 
things  but  other  phases  of  the  agricultural  economy  that  may  ra 
caught  in  a  similar  squeeze  as  we  go  on.  I  am  anxious,  whatever 
tho^  differences  may  have  been,  I  am  interested  in  seeing  that  those 
differences  are  resolved  as  much  as  possible.  So,  I  would  like  to 
know  something  about  what  those  differences  are. 

Mr.  Flemmiko.  Congressman  Marshall,  I  am  wondering  if  this 
would  not  be  the  best  approach  to  it:  I  can  say  that  I  have  no  differ- 
ence whatever  with  any  action  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
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tors  in  ooimection  with  any  of  the  issues  that  have  arisen  during  the 
past  few  months.  I  have  made  very  clear  to  you  that  I  feel  that  the 
action  th^  took  in  the  case  of  aminotriazole  was  completely  consistent 
with  the  rnidings  of  our  Department  I  also  made  clear  to  you  that  I 
fdt  that  the  action  that  they  took  in  c(Hinection  with  poultry,  not 
only  was  consistent  with  the  actiitm  that  we  took  but  oonetitnted  oo- 
operatiTtft  action  on  their  part.  So,  as  far  as  the  actions  taken  by  the 
ifepartment  of  Agriculture  are  concerned,  I  have  no  disagreement 
widi  those  actions  at  all.  I  imagine  the  I^st  way  to  find  out  where 
Aere  is  any  disanvement  WT)u}d  oe  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture whether  he  disagrees  with  the  actions  that  we  took,  actions  that 
we  feh  that  we  should  take  under  the  legal  responsibilities  that  have 
been  pla<»d  on  our  Department.  I  do  not  think  that  t  should  attempt 
to  inoicate  how  he  may  or  may  not  feel  regarding  those  actions. 

Would  that  be  satisfactory  to  leave  it  m  that  particular  manner? 

Mr.  Majrshall.  Again  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  could,  when  you 
look  over  your  remarks,  make  the  record  clear  on  this.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  prooedurft,  it  might  foe  a  matter  of  law,  it  might  be  a  number 
of  thuigs  that  lead  to  these  conflicts  but  if  you  could  set  out  those  dif- 
ferences it  will  be  appreciated.  I  am  doing  this  in  an  attempt  to  be 
helpful  in  settling  the  situation.  I  would  regret  to  see  in  the  agricul- 
tuial  field  probleiEffi  oome  up  beeatise  of  the  lack  of  clearness,  in  lines 
rf  avtfaori^,  <w  wl^terver  it  might  be,  so  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
in  that  line  if  you  could  put  a  statement  in  the  record  spelling  out  what 
your  authority  and  the  authority  of  the  Department  of  A^cultiu^ 
u  in  c<xmecti<»i  with  the  food  and  drw  laws  and  related  a($tivities. 
I  realize  that  is  quite  a  task  but  if  it  could  be  spelled  out  so  it  was  clear, 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  a  general  understanding  of  the  people 
of  this  country  as  well  as  the  agricultural  people. 

Mr.  Fleiimino.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Congressman  Marshall,  I  have 
prepared  in  cooperation  witih  the  Bepartm.ent  of  Apiculture  a  stote- 
ment  whidi  does  identify  the  re^ective  responi^buities  of  t^  two 
Departments  in  major  areas  that  nave  been  under  discussion  during 
the  past  few  months  and  1  would  be  very  happy  to  insert  ilutt  paztiou-* 
lar  statement  in  the  record  and  it  is  a  statement  l^at  was  worked  out 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  has  the  ap* 
proval  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  So  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  MABSHALii.  I  tjiink  you  undeistand  what  would  be  helpful  to 
me  and  I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  your  judgment  as 
to  what  you  could  put  in  that  would  be  helpful  to  the  cause. 

Mr.  Fi£BCMiK0«  Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows :) 

Pbbeivt  RfeSPoKsi&njrms  op  tns  DtsrAirrMEi^TB  or  AeaicoLtmnc  akd  of  W^vtA^ 

Entn^AtioK,  Alftt  WfiLTABl: 

A^  TkatOcpaiteieBt  of  Asrixniltare  administers  laws  ttutt  regulate  the  parit:f 
<tffood: 

1.  The  Federal  lasectidde*  Fangicide,  and  B4>denticide  Act  reqaires  tbe  regis- 
tntioB  of  eceoomic  poJBens  (pesticide  chemical  formttkitionfl  stich  as  Incteeti*^ 
cides)  shipped  interstate.  Before  registerlag  an  eeonmsic  poison,  tlis  Depart 
ineBt  detenidiieB*  aaioiig  otli^  things,  that  its  label  hears  directioas  for  me 
which,  If  foU9wed«  are  tdequate  to  protect  the  puMlc.    The  Department  investi- 
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gates  interstate  shipments  of  ecan(Hnlc  persons  ta  insure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  act  In  case  of  violations  it  may  seize  the  merchandise 
and  prosecute  the  responsible  party. 

2.  The  Federal  Meat  Inspection  and  Poultry  and  Poultry  Products  Acts  give 
the  Department  authority  to  determine,  by  regulation,  what  chemicals  are  safe 
and  may  be  used  in  establishments  producing  red  meat,  poultry,  and  products 
contalniixg  them  for  interstate  commerce.  Under  the  continuous  inspection  of 
meat,  poultry,  and  their  products  produced  for  interstate  commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment has  authority  to  condemn  and  prevent  the  movement  of  any  such  materials 
found  to  be  unwholesome.  In  addition,  the  Department  may  cause  prosecution 
of  any  person  shipping  meat,  poultry,  and  their  products  in  interstate  commerce 
which  have  not  been  inspected  for  wholesomeness  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

B.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  administers  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  which  regulates  the  purity  of  food  in  inter- 
state commerce.    The  Department : 

1.  Approves  labeling  of  new  drugs  and  drugs  containing  antibiotics  for  veter- 
inary use ;  in  this  way  it  determines  that  when  shipped  these  drugs  bear  direc- 
tions for  use  that  guard  against  contamination  of  food  from  treated  animals 
with  hazardous  drug  residues  (sees.  505  and  507  of  the  act). 

2.  By  regulation  establishes  tolerances  for  the  residues  of  toxic  pesticides  (in- 
secticides, fungicides,  herbicides,  etc.)  that  may  safely  remain  on  crops  when 
they  are  marketed  in  interstate  commerce  (sec.  408  of  the  act,  also  known  as  the 
pesticide  chemicals  amendment). 

3.  By  regulation  establishes  safe  conditions  for  use  of  food  additives  in  food 
processing  or  handling,  including  chemicals  for  use  in  or  on  meat  or  poultry 
(sec.  409  of  the  act,  also  known  as  the  food  additives  amendment). 

4.  Investigates  interstate  shipments  of  veterinary  drugs,  (including  but  not 
limited  to  antibiotics  and  new  drugs),  food  additives,  and  food  to  determine  that 
the  drugs  and  food  additives  are  properly  labeled  to  guard  against  contamina- 
tion of  food  and  the  food  is  free  of  unsafe  drug  or  chemical  residues.  In  case 
of  violation  the  offending  merchandise  may  be  seized  (sec.  304  of  the  act) .  and 
the  person  responsible  for  the  violation  may  be. enjoined  from  further  violations 
(sec.  302  of  the  act)  or  prosecuted  criminally  (sec.  303  of  the  act) . 

CRANBERRY  IKCTIDENT 

Mr.  Marshaixt,  In  this  connection,  I  received  a  letter  and  because 
of  the  lateness  of  time,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  the  ^uetions 
that  this  person  has  propounded  to  me  and  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would,  in  reviewing  your  testimony,  answer  the  questions. 

Mr.  Flemmtng.  1  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that,  Congressman 
Marshall. 

(The  questions  and  answers  are  as  follows :) 

I  .Anbwbes  to  Questions  PuRNisBEft  to  Seckbtart  FLEMnrrNG  bt 

Ck)N«RE8Blf  AN  MARSHALt 

(1)  Question.  Secretary  iP^lemmi.ng's  pronouncement  of  Noviember  0  came  \ii.fh- 
out  notice  to  the  Industry  or  even  a  hearing,  Just  as  the  major  part  of  the  crop 
was  about  to  go  onto  the  market.  - 

Answer.  Cranberry  growers  were  continuously  on  notice  beginning  in  1957 
th^t  cranberries  contaminated  with  aminotriazole  could  npt  legally  be  shipped; 
It  was  not  until  November  1959,  as  the  1959  crop  was  beginning  to  go  to  market, 
that  it  became  evident  that  contaminated  berries  were  escaping  the  National 
CJranberry  Association's  voluntary  embargo.  Background  of  this  situation 
follows : 

Cranberry  growers  used  ami  not  rlassole  in  1957  before  it  was  registered  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  on  cranberry  bogs.  Part  of  the  195t 
crop  becatiie  contaminated  as  a  result.  The  National  Cranberry  Association  was 
advised  at  that  time  that  because  the  toxicity  of  aminotriazole  had  not  been 
determined  and  no  sate  tolerance  could  be  established.  It  would  be  i^lecml  Ui 
ship  the  contaminated  cranberries.  The  association  accordingly  withheld  3 
million  pounds  of  contaminated  1957  cranberries  from  the  market. 
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There  were  frequent  discussions  of  the  aminotriazole  problem  between  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the  National  Cranberry 
Association  between  1057  and  late  1059. 

When  it  became  established  in  May  of  1959  that  aminotriazole  produced 
cancer  in  the  test  animals,  the  association  was  so  advised. 

Notwithstanding  the  1957  history,  cranberry  growers  continued  to  use  amino- 
triazole contrary  to  authorized  instructions  and  in  ways  which  resulted  in 
contamination  of  the  berries.  Investigation  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1959  showed  widespread  misuse  of  the  weed 
killer  in  the  Northwest. 

The  Cranberry  Association  was  aware  of  this  and  again  undertook  its  own 
self-policing  action  to  assure  that  contaminated  1959  berries  would  not  reach 
the  market.  It  required  growers  to  submit  affidavits  that  aminotriazole  had 
not  been  used,  or  had  been  used  only  in  accordance  w^ith  authorize<l  directions 
(up  to  10  days  after  tiarvest).  Cranberries  not  covered  by  such  an  affidavit 
were  voluntarily  withheld  from  the  market. 

Had  this  self-policing  effort  been  fully  effective  so  that  no  contaminated 
cranberries  reached  the  market,  no  announcement  or  action  by  the  Department 
would  have  been  called  for. 

Evidence  that  this  voluntary  effort  was  not  fully  effective  was  not  avail- 
able— and  could  not  have  been  available  on  the  1959  crop — until  the  1959  ship- 
ments began  to  move  to  market.  Actually,  this  evidence  became  conclusive 
on  November  6,  1959,  when  seizure  of  the  first  lot  of  Northwest  cranberries 
was  decided  upon.  Seizure  action  becomes  a  matter  of  public  record.  With 
the  factual  situation  as  it  existed  on  November  9,  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
public  would  be  conceraed  about  the  safety  of  cranberries  as  soon  as  our  seizure 
program  became  known.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
could  not  ignore  the  facts  that — 

(o)  Aminotriazole  had  been  flagrantly  misused  by  some  growers  with 
resulting  contamination  of  cranberries. 

(6)   Some  of  the  contaminated  berries  were  going  to  market  despite  the 
Cranberry  Association's  self -policing  activities. 

(c)  Aminotriazole  had  been  found  to  produce  cancer  in  test  animals 
when  Included  in  their  diet. 

(d)  No  one  knows  how  much  or  how  little  of  such  a  substance  may  be 
required  to  produce  cancer  in  man  when  included  in  his  diet. 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  that  the  public  should  not  be  asked  to  take  that 
risk,  bnt  that  instead  the  cranberries  on  the  market  should  be  tested  and  any 
contaminated  cranberries  removed  from  sale. 

The  timing  of  the  announcement  was  governed  by  the  factual  situation  com- 
pletely beyond  our  control.  It  is  obvious  that  the  public  could  not  be  protected 
from  contaminated  cranberries  if  action  were  deferred  until  the  cranberries  had 
already  been  consumed. 

The  attached  statement  contains  a  detailed  chronology  of  the  cranberry  mat- 
ter.    (See  app.  A  which  follows.) 

(2)  Question.  This  Government  action  actually  destroyed  the  cranberry  mar- 
ket, probably  for  some  years  to  come. 

Answer.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  true,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate,  al- 
though it  must,  of  course,  be  balance^!  against  public  health  considerations  on 
the  other  side.    But  In  any  event  we  do  not  think  It  should  be  true. 

It  was  inevitable  that  there  be  some  public  concern  over  the  safety  of  cran- 
berries once  it  became  known  that  cranberries  were  being  seized  because  of 
contamination  with  a  cancer-producing  chemical.  But  we  believe  this  concern 
can  and  will  be  dispelled  once  the  consumer  is  assured  that  the  cranberries  being 
offered  for  sale  are  not  contaminated.  It  certainly  stands  to  reason  that  this 
would  be  so. 

To  this  end,  a  labeling  plan  was  worked  put  with  the  cranberry  Industry  to 
enable  consumers  to  Identify  and  buv  with  confidence  cranberries  which  had 
been  tested  and  found  free  of  amlnotrinzole.  Under  this  plan,  cranberries  tested 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  found  free  of  aminotriazole  were 
authorized  to  bear  the  label  "Examined  and  passed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.**  Lots  eic- 
amlne<l  by  accepted  procedures  in  private  laboratories  were  Authorized  to  he 
labeled  "Certified  safe  under  U.S.  Government  plan  for  cranberries.  Signed 
(name  of  company)."  ' 

Certainly,  there  is  no  basis  for  consumer  prejudice  against  cranberries  beariiifg 
one  of  the  approved  label  statements.    The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
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tested  and  cleared  over  83  million  pounds,  the  limit  of  its  faciiitiecs.  Most  of 
these  were  cleared  during  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holiday  seasons. 

Consumer  confidence  iierhaps  would  have  been  encouraged  by  a  similar  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  private  interests  to  see  that  no  untested  cranberries  were 
offered  for  sale. 

(S)  Question.  Such  governmental  conduct  is  completely  witbcmt  precedent  in 
America. 

Answer.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  much  precedent  for  protection  of  the  public 
heaflth  by  the  Grovemment,  including  use  of  public  wamlngs  where  necessary. 
Indeed,  the  Government  has  no  right  to  withhold  from  its  citizens  information 
about  situations  or  products  which  may  endanger  the  pubUc  health.  Gertaiidy,  it 
is  the  put>lic  policy  as  set  down  In  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Axt 
that  consumers  are  to  be  protected  from  harmfid  (and,  since  1968,  even  inade- 
quately tested)  contaminants  of  foods.  Section  705  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drus* 
and  Cosmetic  Act  reads  as  foUows : 

"PUBLICITY 

''Sec.  705.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  published  from  time  to  time 
reports  summarizing  all  judgments,  decrees,  and  court  orders  which  have  been 
rendered  under  this  Act,  including  the  nature  of  the  cliari^  and  the  dispositian 
thereof. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  cause  to  be  disseminated  information  regarding 
food,  drugs,  devices,  or  cosmiCtics  in  situations  involving,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary,  imminent  danger  to  health,  or  gross  deception  of  the  consumer.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shaU  be  construed  to  prohSbit  the  Secretary  from  collecting, 
reporting,  and  illustrating  the  results  of  the  investigations  of  the  Departmeni.** 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  on  many  occasions  gone  to  the  news 
media  with  pobUc  warnings  about  products  on  the  market  which  have  been  found 
to  constitute  a  danger  to  health.  Copies  of  some  announcements  which  have 
been  made  are  attached.  (See  stpp.  B  which  follows.)  UsuaMy  oidy  a  sfng^le 
firm  or  product,  or  at  the  most  only  a  few  firms,  is  involved.  The  economic  im- 
pact of  such  a  warning  on  the  firms  or  products  involved  is  necessari'ly  severe. 
The  craniberry  episode  Vliffers  only  in  that  here  almost  an  entire  industry  was 
affected  because  of  (a)  the  relatively  widespread  misuse  of  aminotriazole  in  atf 
major  cranberry  growing  areas  but  one  (New  Jersey),  and  (b)  the  fact  that 
oontaminated  berries  could  be  sei^regated  from  uncontaminated  berries  only  1^ 
ooUeoting  a  great  Boimber  of  samples  and  subjectiiig  them  to  laboratory  analyses. 

(4)  Question.  This  conduct  resulted  in  economic  disaster  to  thousands  of  in- 
noositt  peopley  gsowexv,  processors:  woricers  in  processing  plants  have  been  laid 
<M  and  are  now  un^nployed. 

Answer.  Unfortunate  though  it  is,  this  is  basically  the  consegQence  of  the 
irresponsible  ^se  of  a  potent  and  dangerous  chemical  by  some  cranberry  growers. 
80  that  the  product  on  which  these  people  depend  tor  a  livelihood  became  at  least 
temporarily  unmarketable. 

Either  our  society  must  be  denied  the  great  benefits  from  the  use  of  aU  snch 
chemicals,  or  else  the  public  health  safeguards  which  surround  the  use  of  esach 
chemicals  most  be  observed.  Where  these  safeguards  are  flagrantly  disr^arded, 
it  is  often  true  that  the  consequences  f aU  upon  some  of  the  innocent  as  well  aa 
the  guilty.  Certainly,  the  innocent  consumer  shouOd  not  be  made  the  victim  of 
snch  circumstances  in  order  to  protect  the  innocent  producer.  The  producer  who 
in  this  instance  <used  aminotriazole  in  ways  contrary  to  the  insiructlons  was  the 
one  wlio  Irart  the  producer  who  either  did  not  use  the  chemical  at  all  or  who  used 
it  properly. 

(5)  Qti^fttion:  '  Tti^e  was  no  sudden  threat  to  public  health.  The  compound, 
aminotriazole,  was  found  In  minute  quantities  in  a  few  cranberries.  It  is  foond 
naturally  without  s¥tt>aying  in  many  of  our  common  fboda.  Some  of  these  foods 
are  radishes,  rutabagas,  broccoli,  turnips,  mustard,  cabbage,  etc.  We  under- 
stand that  a  person  would  have  to  eat  2^200  pounds  of  heavUy  sprayed  cran* 
berries  to  consume  as  much  aminotriazole  ajs  is  found  naturally  in  one  turnip. 

Answer.  Aminotriaaole  is  a  manmade  substance  and  is  not  found  naturally 
in  the  vegetables  named.  While  these  vegetables  do  contain  substances  having 
an  antithyroid  action  similar  to  that  of  aminotriazole,  there  Is  no  evidence  that 
the  naturally  occurring  substances  cause  canoer.  On  the  other  hand,  amino* 
trlazole  produced  cancer  of  the  thyroid  of  the  test  rats  in  the  lowest  level  fed — 
10  parts  per  million.    A  "no-effect**  level  was  not  established  for  the  test  ani- 
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Bate.  AnA  even  If  It  bad  bees,  m>  oiie  knows  how  much  of  a  sabstance  wbieh 
will  induce  cancer  when  included  in  the  diet  of  test  animals  will  be  reqiiiired 
to  isAnce  cancer  im  man  when  incluted  in  bte  diet. 

A  full  discussion  of  the  problem  of  carcinogenic  (eancer^ausinc)  fkg&itB  in 
the  enviroiiment,  and  of  our  peHey  in  dealing  with  them  cunder  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cocsnetic  Act,  in  contained  in  the  ^idosed  copy  of  my  stale- 
BCDtt  of  Jmnnary  26  to  the  Heoae  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commence  Committee. 
(See  aipp.  G  whi(^  followa.) 

(«)  ijuestlon.  A  8ood  antibecity  is  quoted  as  saying  that  what  was  called 
cancer  in  the  now  i!amoi»  test  vats  was^  in  fact,  not  eanoer  tissue. 

Answer.  The  paCheleglst  in  the  sciiMUtifle  labaratory  engaged  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  aminotriazole  to  eendoet  the  toxicity  studies  agreed  with  pathologist 
in  the  Food  and  Drug  Admittistration,  who  also  examined  the  tissue  slides, 
that  malignant — i.e.,  cancerous  tumors  were  produced  in  the  test  rats;  If  there 
is  any  disagreement  among  (luaUfled  path(Hogi8ts  on  this  point,  we  are  not 
aware  ef  it. 

ArvENszx  A 

Bepovt  Pxsssnteo  by  SccBBTiwaY  OF  Helalth,  Education,  and  Wei^'abg 
Abthub  S.  FIehaubo  tu  ¥U£  Committek  on  Interstate  and  Fobeion 
Commerce  of  the  House  of  Representatiteb  on  Actions  Taken  With 
RsapECT  TO  Aminotriazous  and  Stjlbestrol 

aminotkiazolb  in  cranberries 

In  JannaiT  l^M  the  T006  and  Drug  Administration  learned  of  the  possible 
use  of  aminotriazole  on  cranberry  bogs  in  New  England.  The  ability  of  the  craai- 
btny  i^ant  to  ahsoVb  SfHinetrlaBfAe  from  the  soil  and  deposit  It  in  the  fruit 
waa  known  to  tb%  Feed  and  Drug  Administrflrtlon  at  this  time. 

In  March  1957  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reqtiestvd  ttas  Food  and  Drug 
AdBtnlstmtlon  to  eoument  on  data  submitted  by  the  American  Cyanaxnid  Go. 
In  support  of  its  application  for  registration  of  aminotrianole  for  use  In  the 
cultnie  of  com^  soybeans;  applies,  and  erambenries,  on  a  n^-residue-in-crops 
basis. 

In  April  1967  the  Food  and  Drug  Adovlnislration  replied,  adrlaing  that  the 
chronic  toxicity  data  were  too  meager  to  warrant  coneiuslons  and  counseling 
against  registrati<ni. 

In  July  1967  tbeve  was  recognition  by  the  National  Granbeirry  Association 
that  aminotriazole  had  been  used  during  the  1967  cranberry  growing  season. 
In  a  letter  to  its  members,  the  anociation  stated  that  its  erecutlTe  committee 
recognized  that  aminotriazole  was  not  an  approved  product. 

At  tills  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Admftnlstration  inreatigated  a  repovt  that 
aminotriazole  was  being  nsed  on  cranberry  bogs  in  New  England.  A  limited  in- 
vestigation indicated  that  use  was  confined  to  <sranberry  bogs  not  yet  bearing  or  tx> 
rid  w^ody  bogs  that  wouid  not  be  harvested. 

In  October  1907  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  received  a  report  that 
aminotrianrte  was  beiiig  used  on  cranberry  bogs  in  Washington  and  Oregon. 
At  that  time  the  Department  of  Agricidtnre  advised,  in  reply  to  our  inquiry, 
that  aminotrlasole  had  not  been  registered. 

An  infeatlgatLen  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  the  Nortiiwest  In 
Noivember  of  1957  disdoeed  extensive  use  of  amincMariazole  in  both  the  Washing- 
ttm  and  Oregon  cranberry  areas  during  the  1967  growing  season.  It  was  deter- 
flriiKd  thait  amlnotriazcde  had  been  used  on  650  acres,  or  40  percent  of  the  total 
KoTthwest  crop  under  control  el  the  National  GMnborry  Association.  It  was 
onr  Infionnation  at  the  time  tiiat  all  growers  in  the  area  wsre  members  of  the 
assodatioB.  We  learned  titat  all  lots  of  cranbenrles  suspected  of  contamination 
with  aminotriazole  were  being  accepted  by  the  assodation  but  were  being  tagged 
and  held.    At  this  time,  2,460,000  pounds  had  been  so  segregated. 

in  Janaary  1968  aminotriazole  was  registered  on  a  no-ree^due  basis  by  the 
Department  ef  Agriculture  for  use  on  cranberry  Ix^gs.  The  registered  label 
directed  use  of  8  pounds  per  acre  to  be  applied  7  to  10  days  after  harvest. 

In  March  of  1966  tiie  Food  and  Drug  Administration  received  several  in- 
quiries on  behalf  of  the  Wisconsin  Cranberry  Association  about  the  status  of 
use  of  amrinotriazole  on  cranberries,  in  view  of  registration  by  the  Department 
of  A^cnltnre.  In  reply,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  explained  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pesticide  amendment,  to  the  effect  that  no  request  for  a  tolerance 
for  aminotriazole  had  been  received,  and  tliat  in  the  absence  of  a  tolerance 
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cranberries  containing  any  residue  of  aminotriazole  would  be  illegal  for  ship- 
ment. 

In  April  1958  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  received  from  American 
Chemical  Paint  Co.,  Ambler,  Pa.,  a  petition  for  a  tolerance  of  aminotriazole  on 
cranberries,  apples,  and  pears.  A  tolerance  of  0.7  part  per  million  was  requested 
for  cranberries  (directions  calling  for  use  not  later  than  10  days  after  harvest). 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  advised  the  petitioner  that  the  petition 
was  incomplete  and  could  not  be  filed  because  of  lack  of  complete  toxicity  data. 
In  May  the  petitioner  acknowledged  this  insufiiciency  of  data  and  requested 
suspension  of  its  petition  pending  completion  of  toxicity  studies. 

In  January  1959  the  National  Cranberry  Association  inquired  about  the  status 
of  aminotriazole  for  use  on  cranberries,  with  reference  to : 

(a)  Three  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  (about  8  million  pounds) 
of  1957  cranberries  with  aminotriazole  residues ;  and 
( l> )  possible  use  of  aminotriazole  on  the  1959  crop. 
The  association  was  advised  of  the  suspended  status  of  the  request  for  a 
tolerance  for  aminotriazole  and  the  fact  that  no  tolerance  could  be  established 
without  additional  toxicity  data. 

In  February  1959  Amchem  Products,  Inc.  (formerly  American  Chemical  Paint 
Co.)  and  American  Cyanamid  Co.  Jointly  petitioned  for  a  tolerance  of  1  part 
per  million  of  aminotriazole  on  apples,  pears,  and  cranberries. 

For  cranberries,  the  petition  stated  the  recommendation  of  "8  to  16  pounds  per 
acre  from  time  cranberry  vines  begin  their  new  season  growth  until  Just  before 
the  fiower  buds  begin  to  show  pink." 

Notice  of  the  filing  of  this  petition  was  published  in  the  Federal  Roister  of 
March  21, 1959. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  advised  that  aminotriazole  would  be  useful 
in  agriculture  and  that  the  proposed  uses  would  reasonably  result  in  residues 
within  the  tolerance  requested. 

In  April  1959  the  National  Cranberry  Association  inquired,  with  reference  to 
the  requested  tolerance  for  aminotriazole— 

(a)  Whether  the  3  million  pounds  of  1957  cranberries  bearing  amino- 
triazole residues  could  now  be  marketed ;  and 

(&)  whether  aminotriazole  could  be  used  on  cranberry  bogs  In  1959  up 
until  the  flowers  set. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  answered  "No"  to  both  questions,  explain- 
ing that  no  tolerance  for  aminotriazole  had  yet  been  established  and  that  the 
toxicity  data  had  not  been  fully  evaluated. 

In  May  1959  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Division  of  Pharmacology 
concludes  as  follows : 

"The  requested  tolerance  of  1  part  per  million  of  aminotriazole  on  apples, 
pears,  and  cranberries  should  not  be  established,  as  the  pathological  study  shows 
undoubtedly  that  this  compound  is  a  carcinogen." 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  prepared  for  me  a  summary  of  the 
evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  was  based,  which  "^eads  as  follows : 

"The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  found  in  its  own  laboratories  on  feeding 
high  dosages  of  the  weed  killer  to  rats  for  19  weeks  that  there  was  stimnlation 
of  abnormal  growth  of  the  thyroid  gland.  It  was,  therefore,  sugeested  to  re- 
search workers  of  the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  thnt  particular  attention  be  given 
to  the  effect  of  the  chemical  on  the  thyroid.  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
scientists  consulted  with  the  American  Cyanamid  researchers  as  the  studies 
progressed.  When  the  studies  were  completed,  results  were  submitted  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  along  with  the  petition  for  a  tolerance.  Food 
and  Drug  Administrstion  scientists  reviewed  all  of  the  data  carefully  and 
examined  some  of  the  tissue  slides  made  from  the  thyroid  of  the  treated  rats  and 
of  the  untreated  control  rats  in  order  to  confirm  the  type  of  injury  reported. 
**The  research  done  by  the  American  Cyanamid  Co.  included — 

"(1)  Acute  toxicity  studies  in  rats  and  cats.  The  lethal  dose  by  mouth 
for  half  of  the  experimental  animals  (rats)  was  found  to  be  25  grams  per 
kilo  of  bodv  weight. 

"(2)  Subacute  toxicity  studies  on  rats.  These  showed  an  increase  in  siKe 
of  the  thvrold  after  feeding  at  50,  250,  and  1,2.'>0  parts  per  million  In  the 
drlnkinc  water  for  I'^B  dav<?. 

•*f.S)  Chronic  feedlne  studies  on  rats  and  does.  Test*?  were  terminated 
on  dogs  at  the  end  of  1  year.  No  effect.*!  on  the  thyroid  In  does  were  re-norted. 
Rats  were  fed  for  2  years  at  100,  50,  and  10  parts  per  million.     Thyroid 
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tumors  began  appearing  at  the  68th  week  of  feeding  at  100  parts  per  miUlon. 
At  2  years,  according  to  the  summary  and  conclusions  in  the  company's 
petition  for  tolerance,  thyroid  tumors  were  present  in  more  than  Imlf  of  the 
rats  examined  which  had  been  fed  100  parts  per  million  of  aminotriazole  in 
the  diet.  These  tumors  were  diagnosed  as  various  types  of  adenoma  and 
carcinoma.  At  lower  levels  of  feeding,  50  and  10  parts  per  million,  thyroid 
tumors  also  appeared  in  decreasing  number.  A  'no  effect'  level  was  not 
established. 
"In  the  light  of  these  findings,  reported  by  the  petitioner,  aminotriazole  is  a 
carcinogen.    In  addition,  it  is  a  highly  potent  antlthsrrold  drug.** 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  advised  the  petitioners  of  its  conclusion 
that  aminotriazole  is  a  carcinogen  and  that  a  zero  tolerance  would  be  established 
unless,  as  provided  by  r^nil^tion,  the  petition  was  withdrawn  by  June  15.  Pe- 
titioners were  further  advised  that  if  they  disagreed  with  this  decision,  they 
could  ask  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  an  advisory  committee,  to  be  selected 
by  the  National  Research  Council  as  provided  by  the  pesticide  amendment. 

On  Jane  8,  Amchem  Products,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Oyanamid  Co.  with- 
drew their  petition.  Notice  of  withdrawal  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  July  1, 1950. 

At  this  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  began  work  to  perfect  the 
analytical  method  for  detecting  aminotriazole  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  satis- 
factory for  law-enforcement  purposes. 

Representatives  of  the  National  Cranberry  Association  visited  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  June  and  were  advised  orally  (later  confirmed  in  writing) 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  that  aminotriazole  is  a 
carcinogen  and  of  the  fact  that  a  tolerance  had,  therefore,  been  denied.  Later 
on,  they  discussed  with  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  various  problems 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  the  3  million  ix>unds  of  the  1957  crop  which  were 
still  being  held.  Proposals  for  sampling  and  analysis  to  determine  whether 
any  portion  of  the  segregated  berries  was  free  of  aminotriazole  were  discussed. 
In  July  1959,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  began  an  investigation  to  de- 
termine whether  aminotriazole  had  been  used  on  1958  or  1959  crops  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contaminate  cranberries. 

By  September  the  investigation  had  developed  evidence  that  much  amino- 
triazole had  been  used  In  the  Oregon  cranberry  area,  probably  postharvest  in 
1958  and  during  the  growing  season  of  1959.  The  National  Cranberry  As- 
sociation furnished  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  a  copy  of  a  grower's 
affidavit  form  they  intended  using  for  the  1959  crop,  in  whi(^  each  grower 
would  be  asked  to  state  whether  he  had  used  aminotriaz<^e  and,  if  so,  the 
manner  of  use  (postharvest  or  during  growing  season) . 

In  October  1959,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  stepped  up  its  field  investi- 
gation in  Washington  and  Oregon,  with  growing  evidence  of  widespread  use  of 
aminotriazole  in  both  areas  postharvest  in  1958  and  during  the  1959  growing 
season.  By  this  time  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Seattle  district  office 
had  perfected  the  laboratory  method  for  detecting  and  measuring  aminotriazole 
to  a  point  where  it  would  be  adequate  for  law-enforcement  purposes.  Ship- 
ments of  1959  Northwest  cranberries  were  sampled  for  examination  for  amino- 
triazole. 

Also,  during  October,  officials  of  the  National  Cranberry  Association  again 
visited  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  discuss  the  status  of  cranberries 
contaminated  with  aminotriazole.  They  were  advised  that  shipment  of  such 
cranberries  Interstate  would  be  illegal.  They  in  turn  advised  that  all  suspect 
lots  were  being  set  aside  for  examination  by  the  association  and  that  contami- 
nated lots  would  be  destroyed. 

In  late  October  and  early  November  a  number  of  stories  ran  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  papers  and  in  at  least  one  trade  journal  reporting  on  the  misuse 
of  aminotriazole,  the  fact  that  contamination  with  aminotriazole  had  been 
fonnd  in  1957  cranberries,  that  aminotriazole  had  been  found  to  cause  cancer 
in  test  animals,  and  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin latrat ion  was  investigating 
the  current  crop.  At  this  time  the  burying  of  the  3  million  pounds  of  oran- 
berries  from  the  1957  crop  was  getting  underway  at  Albany  and  Coquille^  Oreg., 
and  Centralla  and  Markham,  Wash. 

During  the  week  of  November  2,  additional  press  inquiries  were  received  about 
the  situation,  and  it  api)eared  likely  that  questions  on  the  subject  would  be 
received  at  my  regular  news  conference  which  would  normally  be  held  during 
the  week  beginning  November  9. 
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On  N0T«oilMr  6,  1999,  my  staff  and  the  Food  and  Dras  AdminlstFatleB  were 
«oii8idBFing^  whether  I  sliould  IsfiRie  a  statement  explaining'  that  t3b»  destracticm 
oi  the  t  miUion  pocnds  of  eMBhervleB  wa»  a  oommendahle^vetiintary  seli-pelicinir 
action  by  the  cBanbevry  iadnslry  and  pointing  out  the  relationship  between  lliis 
activity^  and  the  antlcanoer  amendment  concerning  which  I  had  receired  in- 
quirie& 

In  eheching  tiie  current  sitnaAion  with  the  Seattle  distrlet  ef  the  W90A  and 
Drug  Administration,  however,  it  was  learned  that  2  shipments  of  tlie  first 
7  examined  from  the  11159  Northwest  production  liad  shown  contamination 
with  aminotriazole  and  that  preUminary  tests  on  samples  from  12  adAitienal 
Ms  which  luid  not  yet  been  slilpped  showed  probable  ad^tixmal  oentamination. 

On  Saturday,  NoTenher  T,  these  new  deifelopments  were  discvased  with 
Commissioner  Lanricfc.  It  waa  decided  tliat  we  should  call  Food  and  Deng 
AdsniAftstratbsn  officials  and  tibe  executive  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  National  Oranberary  Association^  Mr.  Ambrose  E.  Stevens,  to  get  addi- 
tional informfttion  about-— 

U)  Th%  extent  ef  rnteuse  of  aminotriazole  in  1969  in  cvanbervy  growing 
aneas  other  than  Waahington  and  Or^:on. 

(2)  The  full  extent  of  either  use  or  misuse  of  aminotriazole  during  1988. 
(a)  1%e  extent  of  any  voluntary  testing  of  the  1968  crop  by  the  National 
Gsanberry  Association. 

(4)  The  effectiveness  of  the  current  setfiH^lcing^  program  of  the  National 
Ciranberoy  Association  to  make  snre  that  no  contaminated  cranbenles  under 
its  control  would  reach  the  market 

Attempts  were  made  to  reach  Mr.  Stev^is  tlireugfaout  the  day,  and  he  was 
finally  reached  ^kN>ut  10  p.m.  on  November  7.  Mr.  Steves  was  told  of  the  fticta 
we  had  at  that  time  and,  in  response  to  our  questions,  gave  the  following 
information : 

(1 )  That  tibe  associntion  was  aware  that  there  had  been  some  misuse  of  amino- 
triazole during  1959^  particulariy  in  the  Northwest  but  not  confined  exclusively 
to  the  Northwest 

(2^)  That  the  associatien  was  requiring  each  grower  to  submit  an  affidavit  that 
he  had  not  used  aminotriazole  or,  if  he  had,  that  the  use  was  cmly  In  accordance 
with  autiborized  instructions.  Berries  from  any  grower  unwilling  to  si^  snch 
an  affidavit  or  from  any  grower  suspected  of  falsifying  an  aflldavit  were  being 
voluntarily  withheld  from  the  market  by  tlie  association,  pending  examination 
for  aminotriazole. 

(3)  That  the  association  had  made  no  checks  of  the  1968  crop  for  contamina- 
tion and  had  not  required  any  growers'  affidavits  in  195a  It  was  assumed  that 
the  1957  loss  of  3  million  pounds  of  cranberries,  coupled  with  the  a68ociatlon*s 
warnings  against  misuse  of  aminotriazole,  had  corrected  the  situation  which  led 
to  tiie  1967  €<»itamination. 

Upon  receiving  this  information,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Seattle 
district  was  again  called  (12  midnight,  November  7,  District  of  Columbia  time) 
to  get  further  information  and  to  ascertain  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  associa- 
tion's voluntary  program  in  that  area. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration's  Seattle  district  confirmed  that  the  asso- 
ciation did  indeed  have  such  a  program,  but  said  that  the  program  was  net 
fully  effective  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  contamination  had  been  found  in  1^9 
berries  shipped  by  the  association. 

On  Sunday,  November  8,  Commlssiotier  Larrick  advised  me  of  the  new  facts. 
It  was  decided  that  all  of  the  facts  should  be  made  public  and  that  an  all-out 
attempt  should  be  made  to  check  1958  and  1959  cranberries  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  and  to  segregate  any  found  to  contain  aminotriazole. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  again  called  on  November  8  (about  7 :30  p.m.)  and  advised  of 
our  decision.  He  was  asked  whether  we  would  be  authorized  to  say  that  the 
association  would  cooperate  fully  in  a  program  to  assure  that  the  public  would 
not  be  exposed  to  contaminated  cranberries. 

Mr.  Stevens  said  that  he  would  urge  against  our  making  any  statement  to  the 
press  on  the  subject:  that  he  was  certain  that  the  association  would  be  most 
cooperative;  but  that  he  could  not  speak  for  the  association  in  authorizing  the 
Se^retwrv  to  m^Ve  anv  staternent  ss  to  what  the  association  would  do. 

On  Monday,  November  9,  Mr.  George  0.  P.  Olssen,  president  of  the  National 
Cranberry  Association,  called  me  to  discuss  the  aitnation.  While  Mr.  Olssen 
urged  against  any  immediate  statement  to  the  press,  he  agreed  that  If  a  state- 
ment had  to  be  made,  I  was  authorized  to  state  that  the  association  would  try 
to  develop  a  plan  to  segregate  contaminated  berries  from  those  not  contaminated. 
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Tbe  dedfiloa  wqs  maide  U^t  tbe  tactual  sUoation  should  not  be  withbeid  f  voia 
tfaeimbUc. 

Cofd^'of  ray  November  9  statsniaat  and  aU.  of  the  subBequet^t  feleaaea  on  tbe- 
subject.  Including  the  transcript  of  the  pubUe  meeting  held  oa  November  18  to 
dtocus»  tbe  plan  submitted  by  the  aaaociatioa  tor  segregating  contaminated 
berries,  are  available  for  the  record  if  so  desired. 

Subeoanent  develoi^raeftts  have  confirmed  the  conclusion  we  reached  on  No-^ 
vember  9  that  aminotriascHe  was  Ukely  to  be  found  in  the  1958  and  1959  craiK 
berries»  on  the  market,  including  cranberries  from  areas  other  than  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Up  to  now  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  instituted  seizure 
action  against  30  lots  totaling  325,800  pounds  of  cranberries  and  cranberry  prod- 
ucts f ouadi  ccmtaminated  with  aminotria^le. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  ha£  tested  ajod  cleared  a  total  of  33.6^ 
nillioa  pounds  of  crsAbesries  found  free  of  aminotriazoLe.  Under  the  plaa 
worked  out  with  the  cranbenfy  industry,  containers  from  lots  so  tested-  are 
authoriMd  to  be  labeled  "Examined  and  Passed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  AdminiSr 
txatloa  of  tl^  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare." 

Likewise,  under  this  plan,  packers  and  distdbutois  of  cranberries  tested  axMi 
deared  by  iBdesendent  laboratories  using  approved  methods  are  authorised 
to  place  the  following  statement  om  containers : 

"CerCi£M.  safe  under  plajx  approved  by  U.S.  Government  for  cranberries 

Signed " 

(Name  of  company) 

The  objectives  of  this  testing  and  labeling  plan,  of  course,  were  to  eliminate 
any  public  risk  ftom  consumption  of  contaminated  cranberries  and  to  enable 
tile  consumer  to  Identify  and  purchase  with  confidence  the  cranberries  which 
had  been  tested  and  fbund  ftee  <rf  aminotriazole. 

8TIXAESTR0L  IN   POTTIiTST 

Diet]iyifllilbe0tro&  (slillbestrol)  is  a  synthetic  hormon^ke  substance  with 
estvosenic  or  ftmale  honneiKe  activity.  Hocnone^  are  ohemieal  substances 
psoduced  inside  the  aaimars  body  and  secreted  ittto  the  bJoodstsream.  Th^  help> 
segulate  siieh  body  processes  as  growth^  rate  of  gala*  aod  milk  secretion.  They 
af»  reaponsitale  £or  aes:  characteristica  and  other  body  aittrlAmtes. 

in  1941.  aetins  andcr  tlie  new  drug  aectioifc  of  tSie  1936  Federal  Food,  I>rug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  permitted  11  firms  to- 
begin  marketing  stUbeatBNd  for  ciinical:  use.  The  drug  is  now  widely  used  In 
nedictne,  subject,  of  course^  to  strict  supervisfton  by  a  {diysictan. 

In  May  1046^  the  Food  and  Drug  Administratifm  received  the  firet  new-dmr 
application'  for  die  use  of  stilbestrol  pelleta  in  poultry.  Direetieoa  for  use 
ealied  for  implantbir  the  pellet  under  tbe  skin  at  tbe  base  of  the  skull  of 
poultry,  so  that  any  unabsorbed  pellet  residue  wo«id  be  remov»ed  with  the  bead 
at  the  time  of  slaochter. 

This  aH>licatioin  was  permitted  to  become  eOectiTe  on  January  30,  1947.. 
after  almost  2  years  of  study.  It  was  known  tiben  that  stilbestroi  had  been 
shown  to  produce  cancer  in  test  animals  by  oral  admlnistratiOB.  However,  at 
that  time  it  was  believed  that  no  significant  residues  of  the  drug  would  remain  in 
die  edible  tissues  ofthe  treated  bird& 

Several  additional  applications  covering  similar  products  and  uses  were  sob* 
sequently  made  effective,  and  as  of  last  November  it  was  estimated  that  about 
1  percent  of  the  poultry  going  to  tbe  market  had  bees  treated  with  stilbeetcol. 

In  19»-51.  a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Hon.  James  J.  Delaney  conducted  an  tnTe^tigation  of  chem- 
icals used  in  fbods.  During  this  investigation,  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
manuffeictiireTO  of  stilbestrol  for  imphwitation  testified  that  evidence  had  been 
develoned  showing  that  minute  amounts  of  stilbestrol  remain  in  the  liver  of 
treated  birds.    The  residue  was  thought  to  be  of  the  order  of  20  to  40  parta 


^A  new-dmg  application  mast  contain,  amonf:  other  things,  reports  of  animal  tests, 
dinical  studies,  or  other  research  to  show  that  the  drug  win  be  saf»  nnder  the  proposed 
dlrectloa»  and  conditions  of  use.  In  the  osm  of  veterlmiary  dmgSi  the  Food  and  orng 
Adniinl0te«tion  tiafl  Interpreted  this  section  to  require  that  evidence  be  produced  to  show 
that  no  residue  of  the  drug  remains  In  human  food  products  derived  from  the  treated 
animalfi.  If  the  evidence  is  convincing,  the  application  Is  allowed  to  become  effective  a»d 
the  drujr  may  be  marketed;  If  the  evidence  of  safety  Is  net  convincinf?.  the  application  U 
denied,  and  marketing  of  the  drug  in  interstate  commerce  is  a  violation  of  the  law. 
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per  billion.  Although  the  interpretation  of  the  data  was  questionable,  the  amount 
of  residue  was  considered  for  all  practical  purposes  the  same  as  zero.  These 
data  were  submitted  to  the  Department  as  assurance  that  no  residue  would 
remain  in  the  edible  parts  of  the  bird. 

There  was  conflicting  testimony  before  the  Delaney  committee  regarding  the 
safety  to  the  consumer  of  stllbestrol-treated  poultry. 

In  1954,  an  application  was  permitted  to  become  effective  for  the  marketing 
of  stilbestrol  for  addition  to  the  feed  of  beef  cattle.  Evidence  submitted  with  the 
application  showed  no  detectable  residues  in  the  meat  of  the  animals  when  the 
treated  feed  was  withdrawn  48  hours  prior  to  slaughter  as  called  for  in  the 
directions. 

Since  then  many  similar  applications  have  been  made  effective.  All  are  based 
on  absence  of  detectable  residues  in  meat  from  the  treated  animals. 

It  is  estimated  that  80  to  85  percent  of  beef  cattle  are  now  fed  on  feed  con- 
taining stilbestrol.  Commercial  feeding  and  slaughtering  practices  are  such 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  directions  for  withdrawal  of  the  medi- 
cated feeds  at  least  48  hours  before  slaughter  are  followed  and  that  meat  is, 
therefore,  free  of  detectable  residues  of  stilbestrol. 

In  December  1955,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  permitted  the  marketing 
of  stilbestrol  pellets  for  implanation  in  the  ears  of  beef  cattle  and  later  on  for 
implantation  in  the  ears  of  sheep.  Evidence  submitted  showed  that  this  use 
resulted  in  uo  detectable  residues  in  meat  of  the  treated  animals.  Directions 
for  use,  as  specified  in  the  applications,  state  that  the  ear  is  not  to  be  used  for 
food  for  men  or  animal. 

By  1957  a  reliable  method  of  assay  for  diethylstilbestrol  in  animal  tissues  had 
been  developed,  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  applied  this  method  to 
learn  whether  the  supposed  zero  levels  were  actually  being  achieved  in  cooked 
beef  and  poultry.  This  experience  showed  that  there  was  no  residue  in  beef, 
but  it  confirmed  the  presence  of  20  to  30  parts  per  billion  of  residues  in  the  liver 
and  35  to  100  parts  per  billion  in  the  skin  fat  of  treated  chickens. 

When  this  evidence  had  been  accumulated  in  1957,  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  posed  the  problem  to  his  scientific  advisers  whether  it  could  be  shown 
scientifically  that  these  minute  residue  levels  were  unsafe.  He  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  available  at  that  time  that  the  new-drug  applications  could 
not  be  revoked.  In  an  action  to  revoke  a  new-drug  application  which  has  been 
made  effective,  the  burden  of  proof  shifts  to  the  Government  to  prove  the  drug 
unsafe. 

In  September  1958,  Congress  enacted  the  food  additives  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  That  amendment  in  effect  prohibited 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  from  approving  any  new  applications  for 
the  addition  of  stilbestrol  to  animal  feed  (a  "food"  under  the  law)  or  for  any 
veterinary  drug  uses  which  leave  residues  in  the  edible  parts  of  treated  enimals. 

In  May  1959,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  published  a  statement  of 
I)olicy  implementing  this  prohibition  in  the  food  additives  amendment  and  stat- 
ing that  prior  authorization  for  the  use  of  veterinary  drugs  would  be  reviewed 
to  determine  whether  revocation  or  other  action  was  required  in  the  proper 
administration  of  the  act. 

Following  the  May  30  policy  statement  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
undertook  an  intensive  reexamination  of  the  use  of  stilbestrol  in  the  raising  of 
beef  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry. 

That  review  was  completed  in  early  December,  and  from  it  the  following 
facts  relative  to  the  use  of  stilbestrol  in  poultry  stood  out : 

1.  That  the  distribution  of  stilbestrol  by  authorized  producers  for  use  in  the 
poultry  industry  had  been  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  approval  of  stllbestrol-treated  poultry 
by  the  food  and  poultry  inspection  services  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
been  in  complete  harmony  with  the  decisions  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration. 

2.  That  the  use  of  stilbestrol  in  the  raising  of  poultry  had  been  confined  al- 
most exclusively  to  chickens,  and  only  about  1  percent  of  the  chickens  then  on 
the  market  had  been  treated  with  stilbestroL 

3.  That  there  was  incontrovertible  evidence,  developed  since  the  original  au- 
thorizations for  the  use  of  stilbestrol  in  poultry  were  granted,  that  very  small 
residues  are  present  in  poultry  treated  with  this  substance;  that  there  was, 
however,  no  evidence  of  any  such  residues  in  the  edible  portions  of  beef,  lamb, 
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or  motton  treated  in  accordance  with  approved  directions  with  stilbestrol  pel- 
lets or  raised  on  feed  containing  stilbestrol. 

4.  That  residues  in  treated  poultry  were  confined  to  the  skins,  livers,  and  kid- 
neys of  the  slaughtered  birds,  no  residues  having  been  found  in  the  white  meat 
or  the  dark  meat  of  treated  birds. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  a  portion  of  a  statement  by  Dr.  Roy  Hertz, 
Chief  of  the  Endocrinology  Branch  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  who  took 
part  in  the  various  discussions  relative  to  stilbestrol : 

"Stilbestrol  is  a  synthetic  compound  which  has  many  of  the  biological  and 
medical  properties  of  the  female  sex  hormone. 

**It  is  known  to  produce  a  variety  of  tumors  in  several  species  of  experimental 
animals.  However,  it  can  do  this  only  after  very  prolonged  administration 
which  in  most  instances  represents  approximately  one-third  of  the  lifespan  of 
the  test  animal.  In  very  rare  instances,  cancers  have  risen  in  patients  after 
very  prolonged  use  of  stilbestrol,  and  some  physicians  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  stilbestrol  was  a  causative  factor  in  these  cases.  It  would  therefore 
seem  desirable  to  eliminate  the  hazard,  no  matter  how  small,  of  the  prolonged 
consumption  of  this  material  in  one's  diet  from  year  to  year." 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  relative  to  residues  of  stilbestrol  in  poultry,  I 
decided  to  take  the  following  steps : 

1.  To  request  that  the  authorized  manufacturers  of  stilbestrol  for  use  in 
poultry  immediately  suspend  the  sale  of  this  product. 

2.  To  request  representatives  of  the  poultry  industry  and  the  retail  food 
Indiistry  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  discontinuance  of  the  sale  of  treated 
birds  to  consumers. 

I  therefore  asked  the  drug  manufacturers  and  representatives  of  the  poultry 
and  retail  food  industries  to  meet  with  me  to  discuss  the  situation,  and  this 
was  done  on  December  8  and  9,  1959. 

As  a  result  of  these  conversations,  we  were  convinced  that  the  treated  poultry 
on  the  market  could  be  identified  and  would  be  withheld  from  sale  and  that 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  the  drug  for  the  treatment  of  poultry  would  be 
discontinued. 

We  were  therefore  able  to  reassure  the  public  at  the  same  time  we  announced 
our  conclusion  that  stilbestrol  should  no  longer  be  permitted  as  a  residue  in 
poultry,  that  the  poultry  on  the  market  could  be  purchased  with  confidence  that 
it  was  safe  and  wholesome. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  kept  currently  advised  of  our  dis- 
cussions with  industry  representatives  and  was  able  to  announce  concurrently 
with  our  statement  that  it  would  buy  the  treated  poultry  which  would  be 
withheld  from  the  market  as  a  result  of  our  announcement.  A  copy  of  my 
statement  of  December  10  to  the  press  is  submitted  for  the  record. 

Checks  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in  retail  poultry  markets 
during  the  following  week  revealed  prompt  compliance  with  the  plan  as 
announced.  I  was  therefore  able  to  reply  on  December  18  to  inquiries  I  had  re- 
ceived that  I  felt  justified  in  again  assuring  consumers,  as  I  had  done  on 
December  10,  that  they  might  buy  poultry  then  on  the  market  with  con- 
fidence that  it  was  safe  and  wholesome. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  remainder  of  the  statement 
by  Dr.  Roy  Hertz,  part  of  which  I  quoted  above : 

'The  early  removal  of  hormone-treated  poultry  from  the  market  will  ef- 
fectively eliminate  the  continued  exposure  of  the  consumer  to  this  potential 
hazard. 

"It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  use  of  stilbestrol  for  agricultural 
purposes  has  no  bearing  whatsoever  on  the  use  of  this  drug  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Medical  use  of  stilbestrol  was  first  authorized  in  1941.  The  drug 
can  only  be  sold  on  a  physician's  prescription  and  therefore  is  administered 
only  under  medical  supervision. 

^It  is  generally  agreed  among  physicians  that  drugs  of  this  type  are  quite 
useful  in  the  control  of  the  symptoms  of  many  patients  without  significant 
hazard  under  the  usual  conditions  of  clinical  practice." 

And  again  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the  action  taken  in  respect  to  stil- 
bestrol was  not  the  result  of  any  violation  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  issued  notices  of  intent  to  revoke  all 
of  the  outstanding  new-drug  applications  for  the  use  of  stilbestrol  for  implanta- 
tion and  injection  in  poultry.    All  but  three  of  the  holders  of  these  applications 
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have  requested  voluntary  suspension  of  their  applications.  The  tiiree  have  re- 
quested hearings  on  the  matter,  and  a  prehearing  conference  was  held  om 
JanuAry  11.  These  three  firms  have  agreed  to  a  consolidated  hearing  for 
the  taking  of  all  evidence  and  have  stipulated  that  no  furttier  difltrHntiOB 
will  be  made  pending  the  outcome  of  the  hearing.  On  motion  of  the  respond^itei 
a  continuance  of  the  prehearing  conference  to  March  29,  1900,  had  been  granted 
to  allow  additional  time  for  the  preparation  of  their  case. 
The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  AprU  12,  1900. 


Appendix  B 

U.S.   DEPAETlfKITT  OF   HEALTH,   EDUCATION,  AND  WeU'ABE 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Washington,  D.O. 
For  Immediate  Release,  Friday,  Ck!tober  80, 1959  HEW-LG2 


The  use  of  certain  chemically  treated  diabetes  test  papers  by  women  to  < 
mine  the  fertility  cycle  may  be  injurious  and  sfaonld  be  discontliiiied  Immcdi- 
at^y,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  warned  today. 

George  P.  Larrick,  Commissioner  of  Food  and  I>nigB,  said  that  some  of  these 
test  papers  contain  the  chemical  toHdine,  which  has  not  been  adequately  tvtad 
for  its  effects  on  the  sensitive  tissues  of  the  female  reproducttre  ayvkem. 

"Until  appropriate  tests  have  been  conducted  to  show  that  ose  of  the  pai>er 
will  not  cause  injury,  women  should  not  use  it  intemally  to  detemine  the  fertile 
period,"  Mr.  Larrick  said. 

The  papers  are  marketed  for  use  by  diabetics,  who  are  aMa  to  detennine  the 
presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  by  moistening  the  paper  with  a  small  amoippt  of 
urine.    The  chemically  treated  papers  change  color  if  sugar  la  present 

No  question  has  been  raised  about  the  safety,  of  this  procedure,  FDA  empha- 
sized. 

However,  it  has  been  reported  that  ftie  secretions  of  the  cervix  also  contain 
enough  sugar  during  the  ovulation  period  to  cause  the  test  paper  to  dkMinge  eoior. 
This  has  resulted  in  publicizing  the  use  of  test  papers  for  determining  the  fertile 
period  of  the  menstrual  cycle. 

Two  firms  are  known  to  have  marketed  plastic  devtas  far  applying  the  papers 
to  the  cervix.  While  these  firms  are  no  longer  recommending  ese  ot  the  tolidine- 
treated  test  papers,  FDA  is  concerned  lest  women  who  already  have  a  supply  on 
hand  may  continue  to  use  it 

The  product  specifically  aimed  at  in  the  FDA  warning  bears  the  trade  name 
of  "Tes-Tape"  and  is  marketed  by  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.  for  use  only  by  diabetics  in 
determining  urine  sugar.  FDA  emphasized  that  Lilly  has  not  recomoEWOided  its 
product  for  testing  fertility,  but  pointed  out  that  the  Arms  marketing  the  ap- 
plicators have  recommended  use  of  tlie  Lilly  product  with  the  devices. 


U.S.  Dbpartmcnt  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfakc 

FOOD  and  drug  administration 

Washington,  D.C. 

For  Immediate  Release,  Thursday,  September  17, 1959 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  today  telephoned  the  following  instructions 
to  its  17  district  offices  throughout  the  United  States: 

''The  Richard  Hudnut  Co.  has  made  good  progress  in  notifying  wholesalers 
and  retailers  to  remove  the  new  'B^shion  Quick  Salon-Tested  Pemanenf  from 
their  shelves.  The  last  of  their  instmction  letters  to  retailen  are  goiiqp  out 
today,  but  we  are  concerned  about  the  possibility  that  conanmers  may  get  hurt 
from  use  of  packages  purchased  bef(»e  the  recall,  or  in  the  next  day  er  two 
before  the  retailers  take  it  off  sale. 

"For  this  reason  we  would  like  you  to  contact  your  local  newspapers  asd  the 
radio  and  TV  news  departments  with  a  statement  which  can  be  attributed  to  the 
district  chief.    Following  is  the  text  of  the  suggested  message : 
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"Women  who  have  parcfaased  the  new  'Fashion  Quick  Salon-Tested  Perma- 
imt,'  manufactured  by  Richard  Hudnut  Co.,  are  being  warned  by  the  company 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  not  to  use  the  product.  It  contains  a 
MOtraiiser  solvtiom  that  is  capable  of  causing  se7ef«  and  painful  eye  irritation 
lasting  several  daya  should  any  of  it  get  into  the  eyes. 

'The  manufacturer  has  done  a  good  job  of  notifying  retailers  to  stop  selling 
tiie  predoct  and  to  put  it  aside  untli  they  can  replace  the  neutralizer  solution,  but 
we  are  concerned  about  consumers  who  may  already  have  purchased  this  product 
or  who  may  buy  it  before  it  is  taken  ofT  the  shelves." 

FDA  said  that  the  notification  does  not  ai^ly  to  "Quick"  home  permanent, 
which  has  been  sold  for  many  years  without  a  shampoo  neutralizer. 

OlMiilB  of  the  Hudnut  Co.  have-  reported  that  the  majority  of  users  had  ex- 
perieDMced  no  difficulty  and  were  generally  satisfied  with  the  new  product,  but 
there  had  been  a  substantial  number  of  complaints  of  painful  irritation  when 
die  product  inadvertently  got  into  the  eyes. 

In  Washington,  FDA  officials  said  that  the  company  had  been  keeping  them 
idvised  of  the  measures  being  taken  to  witlidraw  the  product  until  the  new 
shampoo  neutralizer  is  made  available.  They  said  that  a  warning  notice  had 
been  issued  Jointly  on  September  14  by  the  compaay  vbA  FDA,  and  that  this  had 
been  reported  by  the  major  news  services.  However,  FDA  said,  its  district 
offices  have  reported  that  there  Bre  aBsy  commanitiM  in  which  the  warning  has 
not  yet  been  published. 

U.S.  Department  of  Health,  BDUCATioif,  ani>  Weware 

FOOD  AND  MIUO  AI>MUfI8TaAZI0N 

Washington,  D.C. 

For  immediate  release  Monday,  Deccnnber  SO,  19&7  HEW-<sM 

A  warning  that  1-  and  3-ounce  bottles  of  Gebhardt's  Eagle  chili  powder  may 
contahi  glass  f  ra^gments  was  issued  today  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlni^ration 
and  the  manufacturer,  Gebhardt  Chill  Powder  Co^  San  Antonio,  Tex.  The  prod- 
uct has  nationwide  distribution. 

The  iinn  has  recalled  lots  of  I'ounce  bottles  in  possession  of  warehouses  and 
wholesalers.  Since  then,  3-ounce  bottles  containing  glass  have  l)een  located  by 
n)A.  The  product  may  be  in  homes  that  cannot  be  reached  by  the  recall  and 
aome  stocks  may  still  be  on  the  retail  market,  offlciats  said. 

OoDsumers  were  warned  by  FDA  that  use  of  ttds  chUi  powder  may  cause  in- 
ternal Injuries.  They  should  destroy  any  bottles  in  their  possession  or  return 
them  to  the  8WieB.i«^ere  pnrctased/  RetaUers  were  advised  to  return  aH  stocks 
of  1^'^mnce  and  3-ounce  bottles  of  the  powder  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  Food  and  Drag  Administration  received  a  rejwrt  from  a  midwestern  con- 
euner  that  she  found  glass  In  a  1-once  bottle.  FDA  Investigated  bottles  from 
the  lot  from  which  the  eensuaMr  «iade  her  punihase  and  found  glass  in  other 
bottles  of  the  product.  Glass  fragments  were  also  found  in  stocks  sampled  by 
FDA  in  other  widespread  cities.  These  tots  are  being  seized  under  Federal  court 
^wdefB. 

8o  ftnr,  according  to  FDA,  glass  fragments  have  been  fbtind  in  1-  and  8-ounce 
bettiM,  bat  »oi  In  the  larger  contaia»ra  used  oonmeveiaUy. 

the  maBQffaetvrer  states  that  ateps  have  beea  taken  to  Inwnw  that  f istnra 
inducttoa  wfH  be  free  from  eontaminatkm. 


U.S.  BMMMX0np>oV'HEAia:H,.E}ano«noN,  and  Weutaae 

FOOD  AND  DaXTO  ADMINISTBATIOir 

Washington,  D.C. 

For  iMnediaifee  rdeaae  Wednesday,  Febmary  »,  1968  HEW-fi24 

Disfiguring  and  sometimes  painful  injuries  to  the  nails  can  oecnr  to  nsers  of  « 

Kw  Qotmetle  pitMlnct  known  as  TcnDay  Press-On  natt  polish,  tim  Food  and  Drug 

Administration  warned  today. 
Acttea  ts  beteg  taken  to  get  the  product  off  the  market,  and  tho  company, 

Harrison  Laboratories,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  is  cooperating  with  tlMi^ver^ 
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ment  in  this  effort,  FDA  said.  Dealers  are  being  asked  to  immediately  return 
unsold  stocks. 

Users  of  TenDay  Press-On  nail  polish  should  remove  the  plastic  coverings  with 
extreme  care  to  avoid  peeling,  splitting,  and  breaking  off  of  the  nails.  FDA 
officials  said.  Approximately  700  women  have  complained  to  the  manufacturer 
and  FDA  of  injury  to  their  nails  after  using  the  product. 

The  "polish"  comes  In  the  form  of  colored  plastic  strips  of  different  sizes, 
shaped  like  fingernails.  Approximately  32  million  applications  of  the  pro<lurt 
have  been  distributed  since  it  was  marketed  national  in  October  1957,  FDA  said. 
Millions  of  these  are  still  unused  in  the  possession  of  consumers. 

The  characteristic  injuries  have  usually  appeared  in  2  to  4  weeks  after  the 
plastic  "nails"  are  applied.  In  many  cases  the  injuries  are  slight,  FDA  said. 
In  the  more  severe  cases  the  nails  break  off  to  the  quick.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  there  is  any  permanent  injury,  and  the  nails  apparently  grow  normally 
after  use  of  the  product  is  stopped,  FDA  said. 


U.S.  Depabtmewt  op  Health,  Education,  and  Welfabe 

FOOD  AND  DBUO  ADMINISTRATION 

Washington,  D.O. 

For  Immediate  Release  Thursday,  March  26^  1959  HEW-^jee 

Lenten  fisheaters  have  no  cause  for  apprehension  about  the  wholesomeness 
and  safety  of  fish  available  in  markets  across  the  country — ^according  to  the 
U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  FDA  statement  was  issued  to  quiet  fears  arising  from  reports  of  distri- 
bution of  chemically  contaminated  fish  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 

"The  fish  which  appear  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  child  in  Haddon  Heightsi, 
N.J.,  were  distributed  only  to  stores  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  have  aU 
been  accounted  for,"  said  John  L.  Harvey,  Deputy  Ommissioner  of  Food  and 
Drugs.  "All  of  the  fish  involved  came  from  a  single  plant,  and  all  deliyerles 
made  to  stores  have  been  recalled,"  Mr.  Harvey  said. 

Apparent  cause  of  the  poisoning  of  the  Haddon  Heights  body  was  sodium 
nitrite,  which  chemists  of  the  FDA  Philadelphia  district  laboratory  found  on 
the  fish.  Excessive  amounts  of  the  chemical  can  cause  methemoglobinemia,  a 
condition  temporarily  affecting  the  ability  of  the  hemoglobin  of  the  blood  to 
carry  oxygen  to  the  cells  of  the  body.  Because  he  has  less  bemogloblh  a  small 
child  can  be  fatally  affected  by  an  overdose  which  would  have  no  noticeable 
effects  on  an  adult 

U.S.  Depabtment  07  Health,  Eduoation,  and  Welfabe  ' 

FOOD  and  DBim  administbation  '       . 

Washington,  D.C. 

For  Immediate  Release  Monday,  April  27, 1959  .HB7W-J99 

A  cleanser  for  contact  lenses  is  contaminated  with  a  potentially,  dangerous 
form  of  bacteria  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  warned  today..  >Peoion8 
who  wear  contact  eyeglasses  should  avoid  using  a  product  called  Barnee-Hiiif 
Wetting  Solution,  put  up  in  2-ounce  dropper  bottles  by  Barnes-Hind  Ophthalmic 
Products,  Inc.,  Sunnyvale,  Calif.  The  cleanser  has  nationwide  distribution. 
Larger,  1-pint  containers  are  distributed  to  practitioners  who  prescribe  or  dis- 
tribute contact  lenses. 

FDA  scientists  have  found  the  product  is  nonsterile  and  they  have  isolated 
a  bacterium,  Paeudomonaa  aeruginosa,  in  one  lot,  which  can  cause  blindness. 
This  code  bears  the  number  010.59  on  the  retail  package. 

FDA  said  there  would  probably  be  no  harmful  effects  from  use  in  a  normal, 
healthy  eye  but  that  dangerous  infection  may  occur  if  any  injury  or  infection 
is  already  present. 

In  use  the  plastic  lenses  are  cleaned  with  the  solution  and  then  placed  In 
the  eyes. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  company  and  the  Government  to  recall  out- 
standing stocks. 
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U.S.  Depabtment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Washin^on,  D.C. 

Advance  release  for  p.m.  newspapers,  Wednesday,  April  4,  1956  HEW-D38 

PuBUo  Warning  Against  Hoxsey  Cancer  Treatment 

Sufferers  from  cancer,  their  families,  physicians,  and  all  concerned  with  the 
care  of  cancer  patients  are  hereby  advised  and  warned  that  the  so-called  Hoxsey 
treatment  for  internal  cancer  has  been  found  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  to  be  a  worthless  treatment* 

The  Federal  Food,  Drag,  and  Cosmetic  Act  authorizes  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation regarding  drugs  in  situations  involving  imminent  danger  to  health  or 
gross  deception  of  the  consumer.' 

The  Hoxsey  treatment  for  internal  cancer  involves  such  drugs.  Its  sales  rep- 
resents a  gross  deception  to  the  consumer.  It  is  imminently  dangerous  to  rely 
upon  It  in  neglect  of  competent  and  rational  treatment. 

The  Hoxsey  treatment  costs  the  patient  $400  plus  $60  in  additional  fees; 
expenditures  which  will  yield  nothing  of  any  value  in  the  care  of  cancer.  It 
begins  with  a  superficial  and  inadequate  examination  of  the  patient  at  the 
Hoxsey  Cancer  Clinic,  Dalals,  Tex.,  or  Portage,  Pa.  The  patient  at  Dallas  is 
then  supplied  with  one  of  the  following  "cancer"  medicines:  Black  pills,  red 
pills,  a  brownish-black  liquid,  or  a  light  red  liquid.  The  black  pills  and  the 
brownish-black  liquid  contain  potassium  iodide,  licorice,  red  clover  blossoms, 
burdock  root,  StiUingia  root,  berberis  root,  poke  root,  cascara  sagrada,  prickly 
ash  bark,  and  buckthorn  powder.  The  red  pills  contain  potassium  iodide,  red 
dover,  StUllngia  root,  poke  root,  buckthorn,  and  pepsin.  At  Portage  the  patient 
is  given  the  same  "cancer"  medication  although  the  colors  of  the  pills  are  dif- 
ferent. The  light  red  liquid  medicine  is  potassium  iodide  in  elixir  of  lactated 
pepsin.  There  is  evidence  that  potassium  iodide  accelerates  the  growth  of  some 
cancers. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  conducted  a  thorough  and  long- 
continuing  investigation  of  Hoxsey's  treatment.  His  calimed  cures  have  been 
extensively  studied  and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has  not  found  a 
single  verified  cure  of  internal  cancer  effected  by  the  Hoxsey  treatment.  In 
addition,  the  National  Cancer  Institute  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
reviewed  case  histories  submitted  by  Hoxsey  and  advised  him  that  the  <?ases 
provided  no  scientific  evidence,  that  the  Hoxsey  treatment  has  any  value  in  the 
treatment  of  internal  cancier. 

On  October  26,  1953,  Harry  M.  Hoxsey,  the  clinic,  and  all  persons  in  active 
concert  with  hfm  were  enjoined  by  the  U.S.  District  Court  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  from 
■hipping  their  worthless  cancer  medicines  in  Interistate  commerce  with  labeling 
representing,  suggesting,  or  implying  that  the  products  are  effective  in  the  treats 
ment  of  any  type  of  internal  cancer.  While  the  Government  intends  to  prosecute 
violations  of  the  injunction,  this  warning  is  necessary  for  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  cancer  victims  who  may  be  planning  to  take  the  Hoxsey  treatment. 

Those  aflll^ted  with  cancer  are  warned  not  to  be  misled  by  the  false  promise 
t^at  the  Hoxsey  cancer  treatment  will  cure  or  alleviate  their  condition.  Cancer 
can  be  cured  only  through  surgery  or  radiation.  Death  from  cancer  is  inevitable 
when  cancer  iwitfents  fail  to  obtain  proper  medical  treatment  because  of  the  lure 
of  a  painless  cure  "without  the  use  of  surgery,  X-ray,  or  radium"  as  claimed 
by  Hoxsey. 

Geo.  p.  Larrick, 
Commissioner  of  Food  and  Dntiffs. 

»The  eoTirt  dedMonB  can  be  found  in  vol.  198,  Federal  Reporter,  2d  series,  p.  278',  and 
▼ol.  207.  Federal  Reporter.  2d  series,  p.  567.  ^ 

•21  U.S.C.  375(b).  This  authority  has  been  delevrated  to  the  Commissioner  of  Food 
ind  Drugs  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  20  Federal  Register  1998. 
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Appbnbix  C 

Statement  by  Arthoti  S.  FtEiiMiKft,  SBCfttfTAUT  <»  Health,  Education, 

AND  Welfare 

Mr.  Chairmaai  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  tlila 
opportunity  to  discuss  proiHwed  legislation  defiiing  with  the  use  of  colors  in  foods, 
drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

This  proposed  legislation  brings  to  the  fore  certain  basic  issues  bearing  on  the 
health  of  our  people.  It  is  appro|»4ate  for  these  Issues  to  be  re^camined  peri- 
odicaHy  at  a  time  wh^i  tech]M!k)glcal' ad^sanees  in  diverse  yMds  occur^with  such 
rapidity  tibet  it  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  their  impact  <w  tbe  health  of  all 
•of  UB. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  issues  involved,  I  have  called  upon  the  to4al  re- 
rsources  of  the  I>^[Nirtment,  and  parttcidaiiy  those  of  the  Food  and  Drv«  Adminis- 
tration and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  to  work  with  Me  in  the  development 
•of  the  i)ositions  whidi  I  win  pAace  before  you  this  moraing. 

PBCNPOflBB  OfHiOB  ADDITIVBS  AMXNDMBMT 

As  you  know,  there  are  two  similar  bills  pending  before  the  committee,  namely, 
H.R.  7624,  introduced  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  S.  !2197,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  Senator  Hill  on  behaiif  of  himself  and  Senator  Gotdwater. 

H.R.  7624  embodies  the  legislative  proposal  submitted  by  the  Department  to  the 

Congress  on  May  29, 195().    With  your  pennission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 

introduce  into  the  record  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Speaker  transmitting  the  pro- 

,  posal,  together  with  the  encdosures  expOaining  the  i^dpal  featores  and  details 

of  the  proposal. 

S.  2197,  as  originailly  introduced,  was  identicail  with  H.R.  7624  and  our  proposal 
except  that  the  Senate  bill  omitted  the  anticancer  provision.  As  reported  out  of 
committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  S.  2197  also  incorporates  minor  amendments 
to  the  bin  which  are  acceptable.  Thus,  if  the  aaticaneer  clause  of  the  House  bill 
were  inserted  in  S.  2197,  we  would  support  it  in  that  form. 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  is  to  provide  a  scientifically  sound  basis  for  listing 
the  Conors  tliat  may  be  safely  used  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  to  provide 
for  other  safeguards  in  the  use  of  such  colors,  induding,  where  necessary,  apro- 
priate  tolerance  limitations  on  the  amount  of  color  that  may  be  used.  The  bills 
also  would  provide  for  a  continuation  of  the  preseni  system  of  certifying  tbe 
safety  of  individual  batches  of  the  so-called  coal-tar  colore  and  woiild  extend  Ibis 
system,  where  necessary,  to  natural  colors  not  now  covered  by  the  certiflcattoa 
system.  They  would,  on  the  other  hand,  permit  us  to  exempt  any  listed  color 
from  the  certlfleation  requiremeftt  wh^re^^rtlflcation  is^aot-neoeaaavy  for  tke  pro^ 
teotion  of  the  public  health. 

When  the  present  law  wvts  enacted  in  1988)  it  was  thought  that  its  coai-Uur 
color  provisions  represented  the  ultimate  in  consumer  iwotection.  It  provided 
for  listing  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administratioii  of  eeai-tar  ceiors  found  to  te 
''harmless  and  suitable  for  use"  in  foods,  dmgs^  and  cosmetios ;  and  fer  ttie  testing 
of  every  «batoh  of  the  permitted  colors  in  Food  and  Drug  Adninistration  labora- 
tories before  any  color  fr<MB  the  batch  c<Mild  be  marlieted  for  such  ussw 

But  experience  with  this  law  and  advances  in  8ei<»itMc  knowledge  regardtni: 
the  testing  of  compounds  for  safety  have  shown  that  the  oonsusier  is  not  !■ 
fact  receiving  adequate  protection. 

The  law  as  it  stands  arbitrarily  divides  all  eoal-tar  oolors  into  two  ctoosqst 
Those  that  are  considered  "harmless"  and  which  may  be  used  without  any  Umita» 
tion  of  the  amount,  and  those  considered  not  harmless  and  which  may,  tliera^ 
fore,  not  be  used  at  all. 

Wo.noW'^'InMeW'that  this  arbitrary  classijftcation  is.  not  realisldc— and  that  the 
amount  of  the  color  to  be  used  must  be  taken  into  account  in  deteitBining 
whether  the  use  will  be  safe^  except  for  vanceriiroduclng  ageatB.  whl^  I  shall 
discuss  Inter. 

The  crux  of  the  matter  with  respect  to  the  deficiency  in  consumer  protection 
untler  the  law  as  it  now  stands  Is  simply  this : 

While  the  coal-tar  colors  now  permitted  were  originally  listed  on  the  premise 
that  they  were  harmless,  our  own  retestlng  program — ^nslng  newer  scientiilc 
knowledge — has  shown  this  premise  to  be  false  with  respect  to  most  of  the  colors 
retested  so  far.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the  premise  will  also  prove  to  be 
false  on  many  of  the  remaining  colors.  ^  . 
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Tet  under  die  pFesent  law,  w«  mmst  €<nitinue  our  tests  and  assuma  tbe  burden 
of  iNNyring  as  to  eacili  listed  color  that  it  is  not  harmless  before  we  oon  take  that 
color  off  the  permitted  list. 

It  would  take  many  years  for  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  complete 
this  testing  of  the  coal-tar  colors  now  In  use. 

TMs  burden  i>roperly  belongs  on  those  who  manufacture  the  colors. 

On  tlie  other  side  of  the  coin,  however,  is  the  fact  that  once  we  have  shown  a 
particular  color  to  be  not  harmless  per  se,  we  are  obliged  under  the  present  law 
to  remoTe  this  color  from  the  permitted  list,  even  though  the  amount  of  the- 
color  comsumed  under  particular  conditions  of  use  would  be  completely  safe. 
If  the  law  is  not  changed,  it,  therefore,  aiH^ears  certain  that  many  colore  may 
haTe  to  be  ruled  out,  even  though  they  could  be  used  without  harm  under  proper 
restrictions. 

Tbe  bill  we  have  submitted  provides  that — 

(1 )  The  burden  of  proof  of  the  safety  of  colors  now  in  use  and  proposed 
for  future  use  would  be  placed  upon  the  manufacturer. 

(2)  Listing  of  a  color  for  use  would  be  forbidden  if  such  use  would  pro- 
mote consumer  deception  or  would  otherwise  result  in  adulteration  or  mis- 
branding in  violation  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(3)  The  Government  would  be  authorized  to  take  into  consideration,  in 
determining  whether  a  proposed  use  is  safe,  the  amount  of  color  which 
would  be  used  and  the  manner  of  use ;  and  it  would  be  empowered  to  set 
safe  limits  on  the  amount  and  conditions  of  use  as  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  health.  We  have  no  authority  to  set  tolerances  under  the  present 
law  even  though  we  find  that  the  use  of  a  color  in  specified  amounts  would 
not  be  harmful.  If  it  is  harmful  to  use  a  color  in  larg^  amounts,  it  cannot 
be  used  at  all. 

We  have  recommended,  however,  that  the  law  cooftain  a  provision  that  would 
prohibit  the  use  of  a  color  in  any  quantity  if  it  is  found  by  appropriate  testa 
to  cause  cancer  in  either  man  or  animal.  At  this  point,  therefore,  I  should  like* 
to  discuss  our  reasons  for  believing  that  an  anticancer  proviso  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  color  additives  legjlslation. 

THE    BBOAD     ISSUE 

In  discussing  this  issue,  I  propose : 

Virst,  to  describe  in  rather  broad  terms  the  environmental  factors  involved 
in  considering  this  subject 

Second,  to  define  the  role  of  Oovemmoit  in  the  kind  of  situation  we  are- 
disnusing. 

Third,  to  diflcoss  the  role  of  eertain  chemical  and  physical  agents  in  relatiOD 
to  cancer. 

Vonrth,  to  snnmariae  the  specific  recent  actions  of  the  Departm^it  under  the* 
policy  of  the  anticancer,  or  Delaney,  clause  of  the  Food  Additives  Amendment 
af  1908. 

Ovr  changing  environment 

Hippocrates^  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  taught  that  man's  health  depended 
on  his  living  in  harmony  with  his  external  surroundings.  And  he  used  the* 
word  "physician"  to  indicate  that  every  practitioner  of  medicine  must  "strive  to* 
know  what  man  is  in  relation  to  food,  drink,  oocupation,  and  which  ctfect  ea^^- 
of  these  has  on  the  other." 

Man  has  learned  a  cpreat  deal  about  how  to  modify  his  environment.  The* 
forward  march  of  civilization  reflects  one  success  after  another  in  his  ceaseless 
^ort  to  control,  instead  of  being  controlled  by,  the  forces  within  him  and  the 
forces  around  him.  It  is  to  the  external  forces  that  affect  man's  total  health  that 
we  refer  when  we  speak  of  environmental  health.  These  external  forces  may  be 
biological,  chemical,  physical,  or  social.  They  are  closely  interrelated.  And 
they  have  multiplied  at  an  incredible  rate  as  technological  advances  and  popula- 
tion growth  have  had  their  impact  throughout  the  world. 

The  complox  of  health  problems  posed  by  our  rapidly  changing  environment 
is  well-known:  Pollution  of  air  and  water  by  new  and  increasing  quantities. of 
chemicals;  the  new  hazards  of  radioactivity;  the  spread  of  communici^le 
disease  by  air  transportation;  the  hazards  of  noise,  other  physical  forces,  and 
acddaits;  social  and  biological  problems  inherent  in  the  development  of  large 
metropolitan  complexes.  These  are  typical  of  the  problems  that  threaten  us  and 
can  Jeopardize  our  sustained  progress  if  they  remain  unchecked. 
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Man  adapts  to  some  aspects  of  this  comi^ex  external  environment  Other 
aspects  he  changes  to  meet  his  needs.  In  changing  the  environment  for  one 
purpose,  however,  he  may  knowingly  or  unlmowingly  create  new  hazards  to 
his  health.  Technological  advances  have  reduced  some  health  hazards,  intensi- 
fied others,  and  introduced  some  entirely  new  ones.  Many  of  these,  man  can- 
not adapt  to.  His  only  recourse  is  to  control  his  environment  Water  and  air, 
food,  wastes,  insects,  and  rodents  are  among  the  channels  through  which  man's 
health  may  be  endangered.  Controls  directed  at  these  vehicles  may  eliminate 
or  reduce  not  only  known  hazards  but  unknown  or  little  understood  ones  as 
well. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  man-made  hazards  to  man's  health  are  growing.  A 
characteristic  of  the  hazards  of  the  external  environment  is  that  large  numbers 
of  people  may  be  affected,  and  particularly  by  the  total  or  cumulative  effects 
of  external  forces  (such  as  chemicals  or  radioactivity)  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

The  role  of  Oovemmeni 

When  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  limitations  shall  be  placed  on  the 
fruits  of  technology  for  the  protection  of  the  people,  the  concept  of  Government 
acting  to  protect  the  public  interest  meets  one  of  its  sternest  tests. 

This  is  a  simple,  straightforward  matter  when  there  is  incontrovertible  sden- 
tiflc  evidence  that  a  control  measure  is  necessary  and  warranted. 

It  is  when  this  situation  does  not  obtain — ^when  there  is  not  incontrovertible 
proof  that  a  health  hazard  does  exist  but  ample  reason  to  think  that  it  may — 
that  the  issues  are  joined. 

Here,  It  seems  to  me,  are  the  guidelines  for  action  that  under  such  circum- 
stances, Government  must  follow : 

First,  it  must  make  an  objective  appraisal  of  the  issue.  It  must  seek  out  all 
the  facts,  assess  them,  and  determine  where  the  weight  of  scientific  evidence 
Ues. 

Second,  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence,  it  must  pursue  a  course  of  action  which 
best  reflects  the  public  interest. 

Third,  it  must  maintain  and  demonstrate  its  respect  for  the  point  of  view 
of  others.  In  choosing  its  course  of  action,  the  Government  has  made  a  judg- 
ment. It  must  stand  ready  to  modify  that  judgment  if  new  evidence  is  obtained 
that  warrants  change. 

Fourth,  in  all  of  these  actions,  once  a  decision  is  reached,  it  should  be  made 
public  and  the  reasons  for  the  decision  explained. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  a  responsible  government  cannot  do.  It  cannot 
fail  to  place  at  the  top  of  Its  list  of  priorities  the  health  of  all  of  the  people 
even  though  by  so  doing  it  may  be  or  may  appear  to  be  acting  against  the 
economic  interests  of  a  segment  of  our  society. 

The  Government's  paramount  oblicratlon  to  act  In  the  interest  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  people  in  administration  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  was 
ably  set  forth  by  Justice  Frankfurter  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  1943.  Speakins: 
for  the  Court  (United  fitates  v.  Dotterweich,  320  U.S.  277),  Justice  Frank- 
furter said : 

"The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  1906  was  an  exertion  by  Congress  of  its  power 
to  keep  impure  and  adulterated  food  and  drugs  out  of  the  channels  of  commerce. 
By  the  act  of  1938.  Congress  extended  the  range  of  its  control  over  illicit  and 
noxious  articles  and  stiffened  the  penalties  for  disobedience.  The  purposes  of 
this  legislation  thus  touch  phases  of  the  lives  and  health  of  people  which.  In 
the  circumstances  of  modem  industrialism,  are  largely  heyond  nelf-proteetion. 
Regard  for  these  purposes  should  infuse  construction  of  the  legislation  if  It 
is  to  be  treRted  as  a  working  instrument  of  government  and  not  merely  as  a 
collection  of  English  words."    (Italic  supplied.) 

Justice  Douglas,  also  of  the  Supreme  Court,  speaking  for  the  Court  (Kordef 
V.  United  fUtates,  a^.5  U.S.  345)  in  a  case  also  involving  the  interpretation  of 
food  and  drug  Inws  underlined  the  same  paramount  obligation  of  Government 
when  he  said : 

"The  high  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  protect  consumers  who  under  nre5*ent 
conditions  are  larerely  nnnhle  to  protect  themselves  in  this  field  *  *  ♦.** 

Judcre  Hnstie  of  the  third  circuit  court  of  appeals  identified  the  hisrh  standard 
to  which  Government  must  adhpre  in  disoharcring  this  paramount  oblTsration. 
In  spe*ikinir  for  thnt  court  in  10.52  (AtlaR  Pnirder  Company  v.  Fi>deral  Fientritv 
Adminiiftrator,  201  F.  2d  347)  he  said : 
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'*Oiie  making  a  rule  for  the  future  which  in  practical  effect  will  determine 
whether  millions  of  people  shall  eat  something  every  day  may  reasonably 
refuse  to  subject  the  general  public  to  even  slight  risks  and  small  deceptions. 
In  these  circumstances  the  fact  that  admlniertratlTe  action  has  been  dominated 
by  great  caution  but  serves  to  emphasize  the  reasonableness  of  the  Adminis- 
trator's conduct" 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  these  distinguished  jurists  have  said  in  preparing 
opinions  for  their  respective  courts  constitutes  a  sound  restatement  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  conviction  that  the  legitimate  object  of  Government  is  ''to  do  for 
the  people  what  needs  to  be  done,  but  which  they  cannot,  by  individual  effort, 
do  at  all,  or  do  so  well,  for  themselves." 

And  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  concept  of  the  sound  role  of  government  that 
I  believe  we  should  consider  the  situation  that  confronts  us  in  the  field  of  cancer. 

Carcinogenesis  in  animals  and  man 

In  framing  laws  relating  to  the  problem  of  cancer-causing  substances  in  the 
environment  and  in  carrying  out  administrative  programs  imder  these  laws, 
Che  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  Government  are  dealing  with  a  disease 
that  is  a  major  killer. 

There  are  many  unknowns  about  cancer  that  are  yet  to  be  solved  by  medical 
research.  But  we  do  know  that  today  cancer  is  second  only  to  heart  disease  as 
a  cause  of  death  among  the  American  people. 

We  know  that  every  year,  approximately  250,000  people  die  of  cancer  In  this 
country.  We  know  that  approximately  450,000  new  cases  of  cancer  are  dis- 
covered each  year.  And  we  know  that  at  any  given  time,  about  700,000  persons 
are  under  treatment  for  cancer. 

We  have  on  the  one  hand  these  sobering  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  we  also 
bave  this  sobering  evidence:  Scientific  inquiry  into  the  incidence  of  cancer 
among  certain  specialized  groups  has  been  traced  in  several  Instances  to  specific 
substances  involved  in  their  environment.  And  laboratory  experiments  have 
shown  that  a  number  of  substances  when  added  to  the  diet  of  test  animals  have 
produced  cancers  of  various  kinds  in  the  test  animals. 

It  is  this  latter  fact,  the  Incontrovertible  evidence  that  small  quantities  of 
certain  materials  over  a  i)eriod  of  time  will  cause  abnormal  cell  growth  in  ani- 
mals, that  gave  rise  to  the  Delaney  or  anticancer  provision  in  the  Food  Addi- 
tives Amendment  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  CJosmetic  Act. 

Early  Identification  of  Carcinogens 

I  consider  the  known  scientific  evidence  bearing  on  the  causation  of  cancer 
to  be  of  such  importance  in  considering  the  anticancer  provision  that  I  asked 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  to  develop  a  statement  summarizing  scientific 
knowledge  in  this  field.  The  Associate  Director  for  Intramural  Research  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  Dr.  G.  Burroughs  Mider,  in  consultation  with 
other  members  of  the  Institute  staff,  developed  a  careful  and  detailed  state- 
ment which  traces  the  key  facts  that  have  been  illuminated  by  scientific  study. 
I  request  the  inclusion  of  the  full  document  in  the  record.  I  should  like,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  to  read  as  a  part  of  my  statement  a  summary  of  the  document, 
which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Mider.   The  summary  is  as  follows : 

**THK  STUDY  OF  AGENTS   OABCINOGEinO  TO  MAN 

"  A  carcinogen  may  be  defined  as  any  agent  that  increases  the  risk  of  cancer 
to  any  population.  Among  the  well-defined  carcinogens  that  affect  man  are: 
ultraviolet  rays,  ionizing  radiation,  sodium  or  potassium  arsenite,  and  three 
aromatic  amines. 

"Sailors,  farmers,  and  other  whose  occupations  have  required  protracted 
exposure  to  sunlight  have  long  been  recognized  as  having  a  greater  frequency 
of  skin  cancer  than  occurs  in  the  general  population.  By  1910  the  concept  of 
sunlight  as  a  cause  of  cancer  of  the  skin  was  widely  accepted  by  dermatologists. 
Several  Investigators  have  produced  cancers  of  the  skin  of  animals  by  exposure 
to  ultraviolet  rays,  a  major  component  of  solar  radiation. 

*T>r.  Harold  F.  Blum,  physiologist  with  the  National  Cancer  Institute  and 
visiting  professor  of  biology  at  Princeton  University,  reporting  on  his  precise 
studies  with  ultraviolet  irradiation,  emphasized  that  cancerization  is  in  some 
way  cumulative — if  dosage  is  stopped,  development  continues  at  a  retarded  pace 
but  Steps  "up  With  renewal  of  dosage. 
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"The  ability  of  X-rays  to  produce  cancers  of  the  skin,  leokemias,  and  hl^ly 
maliipuint  tumors  of  bone  in  man  is  well  establii^ed. 

"Ingestion  of  the  radioactive  chemical,  mesothorium,  hajs  caused  bone  cancefs 
in  watch^dial  painters,  and  injection  of  the  radioactiye  diemlcal,  tliortaiii  di- 
oxide, in  man  has  been  followed  years  later  by  malignant  tumors  of  the  liver 
and  spleen. 

"The  occurrence  of  tumors  of  the  urinary  bladder  was  reported  among  workers 
in  the  German  coal-tar  dye  industry  in  1895.  Many  different  compounds,  were 
suspected,  but  in  ld88  Dr.  W.  G.  Hueper,  head  of  the  Enyironmmtal  Cancer 
Section  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  reported  similar  tam<»8  in  dogs  afiser 
prolonged,  i.e.  2  years,  injection  and  ingestion  ot  an  important  dye  intermediate, 
beta-naphthylamine.  The  evidence  of  carcinogwilc  hazard  from  this  agent  has 
been  so  impressive  that  it  is  no  longer  produced  in  Great  Britain  or  Germany^ 
and  its  production  has  decreased  in  the  United  States. 

"Moving  from  the  specific  to  the  general,  It  may  be  emphasized  that — 
"1.  Cancer  can  be  caused  by  extraneous  agents. 

**2.  Not  all  members  of  the  exposed  population  are  expected  to  devel<H» 
cancer,  but  those  more  susceptible  to  cancer  production  cannot  be  idenUfled 
except  by  experience. 

"3.  Even  a  powerful  carcinogen  requires  weeks  or  months  to  elicit  cancer 
in  mice  or  rats  and  probably  requires  years  in  man. 

"4.  No  change  need  be  recognizable  in  the  organ  or  tissue  destined  tt> 
become  cancerous  before  the  cancer  itself  appears. 

"EXPERIMENTAL   EVIDENCE  IN   IMPUOATINO  AND  UNDBBSTANDINO   CAROINOOENS 

"It  becomes  necessary  to  assay  the  degree  of  risk  lurodiieed  by  unoontvoUed 
and  uncontrollable  use  of  chemicals  known  only  to  produce  cancer  in  lalMHratoiy 
species.  Some  considerations  of  the  aignlficance  of  findings  ajuoag  laboratory 
animals  in  relation  to  human  experience  are  as  follows : 

"1.  £2xperience  in  the  laboratory  does  not  predict  unequivocally  tlie  reaction 
of  humans  to  the  same  agent,  be  it  cardaog^ile  or  otherwise.  Ob  the  other 
hand,  those  few  pure  cfaenucal  and  physical  agents  known  to  prod«ee  cancer 
in  man,  with  the  possible  exception  of  inoivanic  arsenical  componnda,  have 
elicited  cancers  in  animals. 

"2.  The  route  of  administration  aff^ts  the  carcinogenic  property. 

"3.  No  one  at  this  time  can  tell  how  much  or  how  little  of  a  carcinogen  would 
be  required  to  produce  cancer  in  any  human  being,  or  how  long  it  would  take  the 
cancer  to  develop. 

**4.  The  effect  of  certain  chemical  carcinogens  can  be  markedly  iBcreaseil  by 
other  compounds  with  little  or  no  carcinov<eDic  power. 

"Also,  the  aecomulated  evidence  suggests  the  irreversibility  of  the  cancerous 
response  once  it  has  been  initiated  and  further  suggests  a  cumulative  effect. 

'^H£   IlfPORTANOE   OF    STUDTINO   WEAK    CABCINOOBNa 

"Thus  far,  this  discuasion  has  concerned  principally  the  highly  potent  carcino- 
gens :  yet  the  weaker  ones  are  equally  if  not  more  important  The  moat  pot^it 
carcinogens  by  their  very  strength  are  almost  sure  to  be  discovered  clinically. 
It  is  assuredly  the  less  potent  carcinogens  that  seem  most  Important  in  hunuut 
cancer  and  provide  the  real  problem  for  evaluation.  A  major  objective  of  experi> 
mental  carcinogenesis  is  therefbre  the  bioassay  for  the  pceaence  of  weak  car> 
cinogena 

"GLAssirriNe  aobnts  as  potentially  hazardous 

"While  chemical  configuration  alone  cannot  be  used  to  predict  the  ability 
of  a  new  compound  to  produce  cancer,  possession  of  a  common  biological  effect 
known  to  be  associated  with  a  particular  type  of  cancer  production  may  he  of 
the  utmost  importance.    Three  examples  may  be  cited : 

"1.  Female  sex  hormones  known  as  estrogens  are  formed  in  the  bodies  of 
most  mammals.  Administration  of  synthetic  or  naturally  occurring  estrogens 
has  increased  the  incidence  of  mammary  and  other  tumors  in  susceptible  aninals 
of  various  species. 

"2.  The  discovery  of  spedfic,  potest  and  useful  drugs  that  Intwfere  with 
thyroid  function  has  stemmed  from  the  basic  observation  that  ingestion  of 
certain  foodstuffs  in  large  amounts  increased  the  size  of  the  thyroid  in  some 
experimental  animals.    Moreover,  certain  goiter-inducing  drugs,  such  as  thiou- 
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iM,  will  produce  cancers  of  tlie  thyroid  when  fed  for  prolonged  periods  to  mice 
or  rata  No  information  exists  on  the  carcinoesnie  properties  of  natural  goitro* 
fna^  but  H  woidd  not  be  surprising  if  they  toe  produoed  cancer  after  adequate 
iaA  protoofedfl^cestlon. 

"3w  A  eheuiieaL  compound  which  by  itself  produces  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  might 
w^  prodnce  cancer  of  that  organ. 

'*VOO»    ADUTIVES   A:«D   OONTAMINANTS   as   possible    OAaCINOeKNS 

*'A  8ymi)08ium  on  the  potential  cancer  hazards  from  chemical  additives  and 
contaminants  to  foodstuffs  was  held  in  Rome,  August  10-15,  1956,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International  Union  Against  Cancer.  The  participants,  repre- 
soiting  many  countries,  included  distinguished  scientists  particularly  experi- 
enced in  research  on  the  causation  of  cancer.  They  viewed  the  problem  as  a 
global  one.  Their  resolutions  refer  to  'general  problems,  biological  experimental 
methods,  purity  standards  and  analytical  methods  and  Gi)ecial  problems*  such  as 
food  dyes  and  food  contaminants.    Their  general  conclusion  follows : 

*'  *The  conference  recommends  that,  as  a  basis  for  active  cancer  prevention,  the 
pn^[)er  anthorities  oi  various  countries  promulgate  and  exact  adequate  rules  and 
regulations  prohibiting  the  addition  to  food  of  substances  having  potential 
carcinogenicity.* 

"An  even  more  cogent  discussion,  'Problems  in  the  Bvaluation  of  Cardnogenic 
Hazard  From  Use  of  Food  Additives,'  is  contained  in  the  prepublication  issue  of 
a  report  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Carcinogenesis  of  the  Food  Protection  Com- 
mittee, National  Academy  of  Sciences — ^National  Research  Council.  The  con- 
duding  paragraph  reads : 

"  'Because  of  the  vagueness  of  present  knowledge  concerning  quantitative  as- 
pects of  the  carcinogenic  process,  use  of  any  amount  of  a  carcinogen  as  a  food 
additive  probably  is  Justified  only  if  (1)  values  to  the  public  are  such  that  ban- 
ning the  use  would  constitute  an  important  loss  of  hardship,  and  (2)  there  is  no 
reasonably  good  noncarcinogenic  alternative/  ** 

In  connection  with  the  statement  Just  quoted,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  two  criteria  recommended  by  the  Food  Protection  Committee  are  con- 
nected, not  by  an  "or*'  but  by  an  "and."  I  am  advised  by  Commissioner  of  Food 
and  Drugs  George  P.  Larridc  that  he  and  his  associates  know  of  no  situation  in 
this  country  which  meets  both  of  these  criteria.  If  and  when  such  a  situation 
does  develop,  we  will  pres^it  the  facts  to  the  Congress  with  a  request  for  ap- 
propriate action.  We  believe  such  situations — if  they  occur  at  all — ^will  be  so 
few  and  far  between  that  a  decision  to  subject  the  public  to  the  risk  involved 
should  be  a  joint  decision  on  the  part  of  both  the  legislative  and  executive 
brancfaee. 

The  Food  Protection  Committee  also  stated  that  "meaningful  extrapolation" 
from  levels  of  carcinogens  in  the  diet  of  animals  which  have  no  effect  on  the 
animal  to  a  safe  level  for  man  is  "currently  impossible." 

The  pr^;)onderance  of  scientiilc  evidence  clearly  dictates  our  position:  Our 
advocacy  of  the  anticancer  proviso  in  the  proposed  color  additives  amendment 
is  based  on  the  simple  fact  that  no  one  knows  how  to  set  a  safe  tolerance  for 
suhetances  in  luiman  foods  when  those  substances  are  known  to  cause  cancer 
when  added  to  the  diet  of  animals.  I  should  like  to  emphasize  again  one  state- 
ment in  particular  which  I  read  earlier  from  the  summary  of  £>r.  Mider's  re- 
view of  the  role  of  certain  chemical  and  physical  agents  in  ration  to  cancer.  It 
is  this :  *'No  <me  at  thU  time  can  teU  /ioM?  muth  or  h^no  little  of  a  carcinogen 
would  De  required  to  produce  cancer  in  rnniy  humom,  ^ei$Hf,  or  Imw  lon^  it  icould 
take  the  cancer  to  develop.**    [Italic  suM^lied.] 

This  is  why  we  have  no  hesltaney  in  advocating  the  inclusion  of  the  anti- 
cancer clause. 

Unless  and  until  there  is  a  sound  scientific  basis  for  the  establishment  of 
tolerances  for  carcinogens^  I  believe  the  Qovemmcnt  has  a  duty  to  make  clear— 
hi  law  as  well  as  in  administrative  poUcy-^that  it  win  do  everything  possible 
to  put  persona  in  a  position  where  tiiey  will  not  mmeeessarily  be  adding  residues 
of  cardnogens  to  their  diet. 

The  population  is  inadvert^tly  exposed  to  certain  carcinogens.  Ultraviolet 
light  occurs  in  sunlight  The  baming  of  most  tuelm  produres  some  miuute 
quantities  of  chemical  componads  that  elicit  cancer  in  experimental  animals, 
and  some  of  the  same  agents  can  be  klentified  in  soot,  tars,  dusts,  and  similar 
residues — even  from  the  atmosphere.    In  view  of  these  facts,  it  becomes  all  the 
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more  imperative  to  protect  the  public  from  deliberate  introduction  of  additional 
carcinogenic  materials  into  the  human  environment. 

Whenever  a  sound  scientific  basis  is  developed  for  the  establishment  of  tder^ 
ances  for  carcinogens,  we  will  request  the  Congress  to  give  us  that  authority-' 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  issue  is  so  important  that  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  should  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  evidence  and 
determining  whether  or  not  the  authority  should  be  granted. 

Many  have  oftentimes  expressed  the  fond  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  control  cancer.  A  dramatic  breakthrough  in  this  sense 
may  never  come.  Rather,  the  progress — looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  cases  of  cancer — may  come  only  as  we  are  willing  to  give 
heed  to  the  kind  of  leads  that  are  incorporated  in  the  document  prepared  by 
Dr.  Mider.  It  is  clear  that  if  we  include  in  our  diet  substances  that  induce 
cancer  when  included  in  the  diet  of  test  animals,  we  are  taking  a  risk.  In  the 
light  of  the  rising  number  of  cases  of  cancer,  why  should  be  take  that  risk? 
Why  shouldn't  the  Government  do  everything  possible  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  involuntarily  take  that  risk?  The  purpose  of  our  food  and  drug  laws,  as 
Justice  Frankfurter  put  it,  is  to  touch  "phases  of  the  lives  and  health  of  people 
which,  in  the  circumstances  of  modem  industrialism,  are  largely  beyond  self- 
protection"  and,  as  Judge  Hastie  put  it,  the  Government  may  reasonably  decide 
to  take  action  which  will  not  subject  the  public  "to  even  slight  risks." 

Some  of  the  opposition  to  inclusion  of  an  anticancer  provision  in  the  proposed 
color  additives  amendment  arises  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  how  this  provi- 
sion works  in  the  food  additives  amendment. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  once  a  chemical  is  shovni  to  induce  a  tumor  in  a 
single  rat,  this  forecloses  further  research  and  forever  forbids  the  use  of  the 
chemical  in  food.  This  is  not  true.  The  conclusion  that  an  additive  "is  found 
to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal"  is  a  scientific  one.  The  con- 
clusion is  reached  by  competent  scientists  using  widely  accepted  scientific  testing 
methods  and  critical  judgment  An  isolated  and  inexplicable  tumor  would  not 
be  a  basis  for  concluding  that  the  test  substance  produces  cancer. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  when  a  compound  shown  to  produce  cancer  In 
test  animals  has  been  modified  in  chemical  structure  so  that  it  no  longer  pro- 
duces cancer,  it  continues  to  be  incriminated  by  its  past  history.  This,  tx)o.  is 
erroneous;  The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  would— and  should— take  a 
close  look  at  the  modified  compound  to  be  certain  it  did  not  have  the  same 
cancer  potential  as  its  parent  But  once  convinced  that  the  cancer  potential 
has  been  eliminated,  the  anticancer  clause  would  not  preclude  use  of"  the 
substance. 

Finally,  doubt  has  been  expressed  about  the  authority  of  the  Department  to 
reverse  a  decision  in  this  area.  This,  of  course,  is  an  unfounded  doubt.  When 
new  evidence  is  presented  the  Department  has  not  only  the  right,  but  the  obli- 
gation, to  evaluate  this  evidence  and  determine  whether  a  previous  decision 
should  be  reversed. 

This,  I  believe,  is  as  far  as  our  discretion  should  go  in  the  light  of  present 
scientific  knowledge.  We  have  no  basis  for  asking  Congress  to  give  us  discretion 
to  establish  a  safe  tolerance  for  a  substance  which  definitely  has  been  shown  to 
produce  cancer  \<dien  added  to  the  diet  of  test  animals.  We  simply  have  no 
basis  on  which  such  discretion  could  be  exercised  because  no  one  can  tell  us 
with  any  assurance  at  all  how  to  establish  a  safe  dose  of  any  cancer-producing 
substance. 

Unless  and  until  cancer  research  makes  a  breakthrough  at  this  point,  the 
principle  in  the  anticancer  clause  is  sound. 

Some  suggestions  have  been  made  that  a  scientific  commission  should  be  estab- 
lished to  explore  the  soundness  of  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  to  set  a  safe 
toleran^  for  a  substance  which  definitely  has  been  shown  to  produce  cancer 
when  added  to  the  diet  of  test  animals.  Certainly  we  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  such  a  commission.  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear,  however  tiiat  while  such  a  commission  is  deliberating,  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  would  be  enforced  unless  a  law  should  be  passed  directing  us  to  follow 
another  course  of  action.    Also  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that,  in  the 

?hf  I!^n.v^  ?h"o?"l"^  fl^^''?'^:J'^  I*"*^^  ^^^^  ^«  ^^^^  ^^^  authority  to  ap^y 
the  policy  tiiat  is  reflected  hi  the  clause.  Furtfiermore,  until  we  are  ad^^ 
to  do  otiierwise  by  tiiose  who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  toe  field  of  ca^ 
research,  tills  is  the  policy  tiiat  we  wiU  follow.  ^^^^ 
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But,  even  thoujrh  we  have  the  authority  we  urge  the  Congress  to  join  with 
the  executive  branch  in  giving  added  assurance  to  the  consuming  public  by 
in<4udiiig  the  anticancer  clause  in  the  proposed  color  additives  amendment.  In 
this  manner  the  Congress  would  be  reafQrming  the  sound  position  that  it  took 
in  Indnding  an  anticancer  clause  in  the  food  additives  amendment. 

As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  testimony,  I  am  prepared  to  report  to  the  com- 
mittee on  two  recent  actions  that  we  have  taken  in  conformity  with  the  policy 
wet  forth  in  the  anticancer  clause  of  the  food  additives  amendment,  namely, 
actions  taken  in  the  case  of  cranberries  and  also  in  the  case  of  poultry.  I  will 
be  glad  to  make  this  report  in  whatever  manner  the  committee  desires.  I  can 
present  it  as  a  part  of  this  opening  statement  or  it  could  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point 

PROPOSED    CHANGES    IN    THE    LAW 

On  the  basis  of  recent  experience,  the  Department  is  developing  two  proposed 
changes  in  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958. 

To  put  these  proposed  changes  in  perspective,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
two  provisions  of  the  food  additives  amendment 

The  Delaney  clause  in  the  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  1958  provides  "that 
no  additive  shall  be  deemed  to  be  safe  if  it  is  found  to  induce  cancer  when 
ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  if  it  is  found,  after  tests  which  are  appropriate 
for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  food  additives,  to  induce  cancer  in  man 
or  animal." 

However,  another  section  of  the  act,  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "grandfather 
clause,'*  exempts  from  the  definition  of  a  "food  additive"  any  substance  used 
in  accordance  with  a  sanction  granted  under  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  or  certain  other  laws  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  food  additives 
amendment 

There  is  an  inherent  contradiction  in  these  two  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  drugs  granted  prior  approval  under  the  new-drug  section  of  the 
act,  the  sanction  or  approval  may  be  revoked  or  withdrawn  only  under  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  If  tbe  original  application  contained  an  untrue  statement  of  a  material  fact. 

2.  If  the  Government  can  establish  that  the  drug  in  question  is  unsafe.  In 
the  language  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act,  the  Government  must  prove 
Uiat  the  drug  is  unsafe  on  the  basis  of  "clinical  experience,  tests  by  new  methods, 
or  tests  by  methods  not  deemed  reasonably  applicable"  when  the  new-drug  appli- 
caticm  was  originally  approved. 

Thus,  the  grandfather  clause  has  this  effect:  If  a  particular  drug  is  found, 
for  examine,  to  induce  cancer  in  test  animals  when  added  to  their  diet,  prior  ap- 
provals for  the  use  of  this  drug  cannot  be  revoked  unless  the  Government  proves 
the  drug  to  be  unsafe,  even  though  its  safety  has  beomie  doubtful.  In  this 
instance,  the  grandfather  clause  is  in  conflict  with  the  public  health  objective  of 
the  food  additives  amendment — which  is  to  resolve  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
safety  in  favor  of  consumer  protection — ^and  with  the  principle  of  the  Delaney 
clause  of  the  amendment 

The  Delaney  clause  bare  a  substance  for  use  in  food  if  it  is  '*found  to  induce 
cancer  when  ingested  by  man  or  animal,  or  if  it  is  found  after  tests  which  are 
appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of  the  safety  of  food  additives,  to  induce  cancer 
in  man  or  animal."  Certainly  the  operation  of  the  grandfather  clause  is  con- 
trary to  the  basic  principle  of  this  anticancer  clause. 

Also,  the  grandfather  clause  in  operation  creates  this  inequity:  If  scientific 
tests  show  that  there  is  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  a  certain  drug, 
new  applications  for  permission  to  market  this  drug  are  automatically  rejected. 
On  the  other  hand,  unless  and  until  the  drug. is  proved  to  be  unsafe  by  the 
Government  holders  of  prior  approvals  may  continue  to  market  the  drug  under 
the  protection  of  the  grandfather  clause. 

When  there  is  reasonable  doubt  about  the  safety  of  a  drug  or  other  substance 
used  as  an  additive  for  food,  we  believe  the  grandfather  clause  should  no  longer 
apply  and  that  the  substance  should  have  to  meet  the  same  standards  of  safety 
as  apply  under  the  food  additives  amendment  to  all  other  substances. 

We  also  believe  the  Delaney  clause  should  be  modified  to  provide  that  addi- 
tives used  in  animal  feed  which,  leave  no  residue  either  in  the  animal  after 
slaughter  or  in  any  food  product  obtained  from  the  living  animal  be  exempt 
from  the  provisions  of  the  clause.  A  comparable  amendment  to  the  anticancer 
clause  in  the  color  additive  legislation  under  consideration  would  be  appropriate. 
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If  it  can  be  deiiMNistrated  that  a  cbemical  or  drug  tliat  induces  canc^  in  ani- 
mals when  added  to  their  diet  can  be  used  in  sodi  a  maimer  that  it  does  not 
luirm  the  animal  and  so  as  to  leave  no  residue  in  food  consumed  bj  man,  the 
l>epartment  should  be  in  a  position  to  ai>proYe  its  uaa 

Certainly  the  use  ^  a  specific  drug  "caimotbe^  characterised  as  hasardoos  to 
man  if  there  is  no  carcinogenic  residue  in  the  food  which  he  consumes. 

The  Departmrat  is  developing  modifications  of  the  food  additives  amendment 
to  carry  out  the  objectives  outlined  abovei  These  changes  would  at  oatm 
strengthen  the  food  additives  amendment  and  make  it  more  equitable  in  opera* 
Hon.  They  would,  in  eAect,  tailor  the  amendment  to  the  rapid  deTeloiwitnt8»  ot 
which  all  of  us  are  aware,  in  the  food  and  drug  fleld. 

We  are  also  developing  a  corresponding  modification  of  the  anticancer  danae 
in  the  pending  color  additives  legislation. 

Meanwhile  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Department  to  administer  the  Food  Additives 
Amendment  of  1958  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  maintain  the  present  high  standard 
of  our  national  food  supply.  In  so  doing  we  will  preserve  the  present  high  lev^ 
of  consumer  confidence  which,  in  turn,  is  of  sudi  vital  importance  to  the  well- 
l>eing  of  America's  food  producers. 

In  summary : 

1.  We  believe  that  the  Congress  should  enact  color  additives  legislation  that 
will  (a)  provide  the  consumer  with  better  protecticm  by  placing  the  burden  of 
proof  to  establish  the  safety  of  colors  on  the  manufacturer,  and  (h)  grant  to 
the  executive  branch  authority  to  approve  the  use  of  colors  in  amounts  that  arfr 
found  to  be  safe. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  proposed  color  additives  legislation  should  include 
an  anticancer  clause  that  makes  illegal  the  use  of  any  substance  that  wUl  induce 
<?ancer  when  included  In  the  diet  of  man  or  animal. 

3.  We  have  concluded  that  such  an  anticancer  clause  constitutes  sound  public 
I>olicy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  one  knows  how  much  or  how  little  of  a  sub- 
stance will  induce  cancer  when  added  to  the  diet  of  man  if  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  will  induce  cancer  when  added  to  the  diet  of  a  test  animal.  In 
other  words,  if  a  person  includes  In  his  diet  substances  that  induce  cancer 
when  included  in  the  diet  of  test  animals,  he  is  taking  an  unnecessary  risk.  The 
Government  has  a  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  we  are  not  exposed  to  un- 
necessary risks  of  this  character.  In  discharging  such  a  responsibility  the  Oot- 
emment  can  conceivably  contribute  to  a  reduction  in  the  mounting  number  of 
cancer  cases. 

4.  We  also  believe  that  the  Congress  should  make  clear  that  when  we  turn 
down  new  applications  on  the  ground  that  the  substance  does  induce  cancer  in 
man  or  animal,  we  should  at  the  same  time  be  in  a  position  to  revoke  all  out- 
standing approvals  for  the  use  of  that  substance  in  food. 

5.  We  also  believe  that  we  should  be  authorised  to  approve  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stance that  induces  cancer  in  test  animals  when  added  to  their  diet  if  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  used  in  such  a  manner  that  it  does  not  harm 
the  animal  and  does  not  leave  a  carcinogenic  residue  in  the  food  consumed 
by  man. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Mr.  Secretary,  there  are  several  environmental  health 
items  in  the  appropriation  "General  research  services"  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  You  did  consider  taking  them  out  and  puttin^r 
them  into  the  appropriation  "Environmental  health  activities,"  didn't 
yout 

Mr.  FLEMinNO.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  was  the  reason  for  not  doing  that  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  There  are  a  number  of  problems  associated  with  that^ 
I  do  not  know  which  way  to  jump. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  may  do  it  tor  you. 

Mr.  Kellt.  This  really  might  resolve  the  problem,  as  to  which 
way  the  committee  would  find  it  most  useful.  One  of  the  problems 
that  arises  is  this :  that  the  only  extramural  research  programs  con- 
ducted in  the  Public  Health  Service  that  are  not  in  he  National  In* 
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stitutes  of  Health,  are  (1)  air  pollution  research,  which  is  specifical- 
ly authorized  by  a  special  act;  and  (2)  the  research  in  connection 
with  hospital  construction  which  is  specifically  authorized  by  a 
specific  act.  All  other  extramural  research  grants  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  are  supported  under  NIH  appropriations.  Onc»  you 
start  to  take  them  out,  associate  the  research  grants  with  the  intra* 
mural  activity  like  air  and  water  and  radiological  health,  the  ques- 
tion comes  up,  where  do  you  stop?  Do  you  try  and  associate,  for  ex- 
ample, all  the  communicable  disease  activities,  such  as  TB,  and  YD, 
where  some  funds  are  bein^  used  for  extramural  research  in  the 
NIH  and  associate  them,  or  do  you  do  it  only  for  one  or  two  selected 
cases  or  do  you  stay  on  the  basis  that  you  are  now,  that  all  extra- 
mural research  that  is  supported  by  the  Public  Health  Service  ex- 
cept for  those  two  special  accounts  stay  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health? 

I  was  reallv  concerned  with  this  question  of  precedent  when  you 
try  and  brean:  it  down.  Do  you  associate  accident  prevention  and 
occupational  health  or  do  you  try  and  hold  this  medical  research  and 
related  health  research  in  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  so  you 
can  see  it  all  in  one  place  ?  I  think  there  are  some  good  arguments  on 
both  sides  and  you  do  establish  a  precedent  which  maXes  it  dif- 
ficult to  know  where  you  stop  in  the  exercise  of  that  criterion  or 
judgment. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  do  the  people  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
think? 

Mt.Kkllt.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  will  ask  them  when  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman^  this  is  involved,  too,  in  the  organi- 
zational study  that  Dr.  Bumey  is  making. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  I  noticed  that  if  you  did  make  this  transfer  of  some 
$3  million  plus  into  the  other  appropriation,  it  would  have  messed 
Jsp  your  figure  of  $400  million.  It  would  not  have  come  out  $400 
imlfion. 

PROPOSAL  OP  MAKING  OFFICE  OP  EDUCATIOir  SEPARATE  AGENCY 

Mr.  Secretary,  I  think  you  mentioned  yesterday  that  you  do  not 
always  agree  with  the  NEA. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  said  I  had  great  respect  for  them.  At  times  we 
didn't  see  eve  to  eye.  For  example,  they  don't  favor  our  school  con- 
struction bill. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  They  sent  a  letter  to  me  and  they  claim  the  adminis- 
tration's program  would  not  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  needs. 

And  then  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  doesn't  seem 
to  agree  with  your  approach,  either,  or  think  that  it  will  meet  the 
neeoT  They  have  made  a  suggestion  that  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
should  be  made  an  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  the  general  direction  of  a  board  of  laymen.  The  members  of 
this  board  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  and  solely  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  work.  They  should 
be  selected  for  long  overlapping  terms  of  office.  This  board  should 
be  ^npowered  to  select  a  qualified  professional  educator  to  serve  as 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  to  serve  as  executive  officei;  and  to 
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be  re^oDsible  to  the  board  for  organizing  and  directing  the  staff  of 
the  office. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  proposal  like  that  ? 

Mr.  FusMMiNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  probably  know,  I  Worked 
on  the  reorganization  plan  that  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  I  did  it  as  a  member 
of  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Government  Organization 
which  was  made  up  at  that  time  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  as  chairman, 
and  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower  and  myself. 

At  that  time,  those  who  hold  to  tiiis  point  of  view  were  veiy  vigor- 
ous, made  verv  vigorous  representations  along  that  lina  I  felt  then 
and  I  still  feel  that  it  woula  be  an  imwise  thing  to  do.  I  believe  that 
the  setup  which  puts  health,  education,  and  welfare  together  in  one 
department  does  make  good  sense.  At  times  people  have  said,  "No." 
Well,  certainly  all  three  areas  are  important  enough  that  you  would 
be  justified  in  having  three  Cabinet  departments  and,  looked  at  from 
that  point  of  view,  I  would  concur  but  as  a  result  of  my  observatiim 
before  I  came  to  the  department  and  now  as  a  result  of  my  observa- 
tion in  the  department,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  a  great  many 
interlocking  relationships  between  these  three  areas.  There  is  a  gooa 
deal  that  needs  to  be  aone  in  the  way  of  coordination  between  the 
three  areas.  If  you  had  three  separate  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, this  means  that  someone  would  still  have  to  do  the  coordinating 
job  and  would  still  have  to  handle  these  interrelationships.  That 
someone  would,  of  course,  be  the  President.  Our  whole  trend  in  the 
field  of  Government  organization  has  been  not  to  add  to  the  coordi- 
nating responsibilities  of  the  President  but  try  to  lighten  them.  So, 
from  that  point  of  vieWj  I  would  oppose  it.  Also,  I  feel  that  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  puttm^  an  office  like  this  under  a  board  as  con- 
trasted with  having  a  single  person  responsible  for  it,  is  not  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  responsible  government  but  is  a  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  more  irresponsibility  as  far  as  government  is  concerned.  After 
all,  if  the  President 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  are  not  in  effect  saying  that  these  chief  State 
school  officials  are  irresponsible  in  making  such  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  FiuEMMiNG.  I  am  glad  you  a^ed  me  the  question  because  I 
certainly  am  not.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  As  long  as  you  have 
an  office  such  as  the  Office  of  Education  under  a  sin^e  person  re- 
sponsible to  the  President,  if  you  do  not  like  what  goes  on,  there  is 
someone  to  hold  responsible  for  it.  That  is  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  If  you  approve  of  what  is  going  on,  there  is  someone 
to  hold  responsible  for  that.  That  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  But  if  you  should  put  an  office  of  this  kind  under  a  board, 
then  if  you  didn't  like  what  was  goin^  on,  you  would  have  to  hold  a 
board  responsible  and  as  we  all  know,  it  isn't  very  easy  to  fix  responsi- 
bility when  you  are  dealing  with  a  board  of  this  kmd. 

This  is  what  I  mean  as  between  responsibility  and  irresponsibility. 
Maybe  the  term  "irresponsibility"  isn't  too  good  a  term  to  use  but  I 
believe  that  in  our  form  of  govemmient  things  should  operate  in  sadi 
a  way  that  if  things  go  wrong,  the  voters  caji  hold  somebody  respon- 
sible for  what  happens.  If  things  ^  right  they  can  ^v^  somebody 
credit  for  what  has  happened.  I  think  a  move  of  this  kind  would 
be  a  move  away  from  that  kind  of  government.    Frankly,  we  faced 
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the  same  issue  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  We  shifted  from  a  commissioner 
of  education,  reporting  directly  to  the  Governor  to  a  board  that  is 
elected  from  the  congressional  districts  in  the  State  of  Ohio^  Tins 
board,  in  turn,  appomts  a  commissioner  of  education.  I  opposed  it 
at  that  time  on  the  same  ground.  I  happened  then  to  be  serving  on 
an  advisory  committee  that  Governor  Lausche  had  set  up.  I  opposed 
it  on  these  pounds.  Governor  Lausche  opposed  it.  He  still  feels  that 
way  about  it.  He  feels  that  it  was  a  move  in  the  wrong  direction  be- 
cause the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio  cannot  be  held  responsible 
for  what  goes  on  in  the  educational  area.  He  can  wash  his  hands  of 
it  and  say  a  board  has  responsibility  for  it.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get 
at  that  when  a  board  is  made  up  of  20  or  25  people.  So,  on  two 
counts  I  would  oppose  it  here.  One,  I  think  it  is  proper  to  keep 
health,  education,  and  welfare  in  a  single  department.  In  the  second 
place,  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  President's  responsibility  diluted 
by  putting  an  office  as  important  as  this  under  a  board. 

FXNANCIAIi  ASSISTANCE  TO  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  Then  imder  the  heading  of  Federal  financing  they 
say,  m.  view  of  the  evidence  of  present  and  future  needs  of  our  schools, 
the  oooncil  supports  as  imperative  a  sizable  increase  in  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  States  for  education.  The  issue  now  is  not  whether  there 
shall  be  such  an  increase  but  how  soon  and  by  what  method  the  increase 
will  be  provided. 

The  council  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  American  public,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  will  be  served  best  bv  permanwfit, 
broad  purpose  Federal  financial  support  rather  than  by  limited  emer- 
^Bucy  Federal  aid  for  special  purposes.  Then  another  recommenda- 
tion, the  Federal  financing  of  current  programs,  the  council  continues 
to  support  the  full  implementation  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  including  the  full  authorized  annual  appropriation  of  $225 
million. 

They  are  not  going  to  be  very  happy  with  your  budget  and  your  feel- 
ings on  these  matters  of  education,  are  they ! 

Mr.  FooooNO.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  and  they  are  really  far  apart  on  these  thing& 

Mr.  FuBMicnro.  On  school  construction  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  To  meet  the  needs. 

Mr.FL£M3aNo.  Tliat  is  right. 

]t^r.  FoGAJRTT.  I  will  put  those  letters  in  the  record. 

('Die  letters  areas  follows :) 

National  Education  Association, 
Washington,  D,C^  November  28, 1959, 
Hon.  John  B.  Fooabtt, 
Bou$e  of  Retn-esentaUves 
Washington,  D,0. 

Dbab  Ck)NOBB88MAN  FoGABTT :  During  the  coming  national  elections  the  Ameri- 
can  people  wiU  expect  their  poJltical  leaders  to  take  positions  on  important  issues, 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign.  The  events  ot  recent  years  have  made  it  quite  dear 
that  cMlncation  is  now  a  national  issueu  Thinking  dtizens  recognize  the  need  for 
making  the  right  decisions  witlh  respect  to  a  national  policy  for  education. 

Such  decisions  wiU,  in  the  jud0ment  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
require  a  financial  commitment  by  the  Federal  Government  for  the  support  of 
pabUc  education.  Whether  this  commitment  wiU  be  an  emergency  one,  limited 
to  specific  needs  or  a  broad  commitment  for  the  long  run,  no  one  can  now  tell. 
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■The  NBA  has  taken  its  stand  in  favor  of  large-scale  basic  Federal  flnanHal 
support  of  elementary  and  seccmdary  education.  The  statement  enclosed  witti 
this  letter  should  leave  no  doubt  as  to  where  the  association  stands  in  relation 
to  several  proposals  now  pending  in  Congress. 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with  the  association's  position,  we  would  like  to  haTe 
your  reaction  to  this  statement  and,  if  you  wish  to  do  so,  your  thinking  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  pay  for  education  of  highest  quality.  If  your  views  can  be 
used  for  publication  in  the  NEA  Journal  or  in  State  education  association 
journals,  please  let  us  know.  We  shaOi  respect  your  wishes  witii  respect  to  publi- 
cation if  none  is  desired  by  you. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  in  the  near  future. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  O.  Oabb,  Executive  Secretary. 

STATSmNT    OF    THB    NATIONAL    BDUGATIOlf    ASSOOIATIOir    ON    FSDEKAL    SUTFOBT 

FOB  Education  Proposals 

In  view  of  current  discussions  regarding  Federal  legislation  affecting  the 
schools,  the  National  Education  Association  appeals  to  all  interested  citia»ia 
and  political  leaders  to  secure  the  euactment  of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  early 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress.  The  basic  principles  embodied  in  tbe 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  have  been  developed  and  approved  by  the  responsible 
officers  of  the  association  and  twice  r^fflrmed  by  almost  unanimous  votes  of 
the  NEA  representative  assembly. 

A  number  of  so-called  compromise  proposals  for  Federal  aid  for  schools  have 
been  advanced.  These  proposed  compromises,  in  the  opinion  of  the  NBA,  would 
not  be  compromises  on  detail  but  would  be  major  sacrifices  of  fundamental 
principles.  Such  retreat  from  basic  principles  would  be  detrim^ital  to  tbe 
best  interest  of  the  Nation's  children,  its  schools,  and  its  democratic  institutions ; 
therefore,  the  NEA  rejects  such  proposals  to  sacrifice  basic  principles  as  unwise 
and  unsound. 

The  association  has  carefully  assessed  the  major  financial  needs  of  tbe 
Schools.  It  is  clear  that  large  sums  of  Federal  funds  must  be  made  available 
to  the  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  These  funds  should  be  made 
available  in  a  way  that  will  strengthen  State  and  local  control  of  schools.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  NEA,  to  acquiesce  to  the  proposed  narrow  and  meager  com- 
promises would  be  to  accede  to  temporary  or  emergency  expediencies  of  tbe 
moment  that  would  in  the  long  run  weaken  State  and  local  control  of  schools. 

DEBT  SEBVIOE  PROPOSALS 

One  group  of  so-called  compromise  proposals  Is  based  upon  a  Federal  debt 
service  program  for  school  construction  originally  designed  by  the  adininistra- 
tion.  All  of  these  debt  service  proposals  have  the  same  undesirable  features. 
All  are  cumbersome  and  complicated,  moving  only  at  a  snail's  pace  to  reduce 
the  Nation's  shortages  of  classrooms  and  doing  nothing  to  help  eliminate  the 
most  basic  educational  shortage  of  all — ^the  shortage  of  first-rate  teadiers. 
Administration  spokesmen  say,  however,  that  a  debt  service  bill  for  echoed  con- 
struction is  the  only  type  of  school  bill  that  the  President  will  sign. 

These  proposed  programs  would,  in  most  States,  require  the  States  and  local 
school  districts  to  modify  their  present  procedures  for  financing  scdiool  con- 
struction so  as  to  meet  Federal  requirements.  In  some  States  this  would  er&i 
require  changes  in  State  constitutions,  a  difficult  and  time-consuming  preosss. 
These  bills  involve  so  much  redtape  that  they  would  provide  little  r^ef  to 
State  and  local  school  boards  and  a  great  deal  of  Federal  direction. 

The  school  bond  market  has  been  saturated  for  many  months ;  today  it  is  in 
a  tenuous  position  with  interest  rates  greatly  Inflated.  If  the  proposed  debt 
service  bills  were  to  have  the  stimulative  effect  on  borrowing  for  school  con- 
struction that  the  proponents  of  these  bills  claim,  they  could  cause  a  further 
rise  in  interest  rates  on  all  school  bonds  and  inflate  the  cost  of  school  buildings. 

The  debt  service  proposals  would  create  a  hybrid  type  of  school  bond,  since 
only  a  part  of  the  bond  issue  would  have  the  backing  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  could  cause  a  further  Increase  in  the  interest  rates  on  all  school 
bonds  that  did  not  carry  the  partial  credit  of  the  U.S.  Government 

Moreover,  the  Federal  debt  service  method  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  others  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  ways  that  could  be  devised  to  help  build 
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Miiools.  By  spreading  the  Federal  coste  of  tbe  school  buildings  over  20  to  80 
jcars;  the  cost  of  the  buildings  would  be  inflated  by  a  carrying  diarge  of 
approximately  50  to  75  percent.  Grants  for  school  construction  paid  from  cur- 
rent funds,  as  provided  by  the  Oongress  and  the  administration  to  build  high- 
ways, would  save  this  carrying  charge. 

Stoi  in  the  event  that  the  administration  and  the  Ck>ngres6  thought  it  neees- 
aazy  to  resort  to  a  borrowing  program  for  schools,  it  would  be  less  costly  to  the 
Federal  Qoyemment  if  it  borrowed  the  money  itself  and  made  grants  to  the 
States. 

A  direct  borrowing  program  would  be  much  simpler.  The  added  adminis- 
trative  cost  of  the  proposed  backdoor  Federal  borrowing  programs  would  be 
tremendous.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Qovemment  would  lose  substantial  tax 
revenue  by  borrowing  through  local  school  districts  rather  than  directly.  When 
the  Federal  Treasury  borrows  directly,  it  is  able  to  recoup,  through  the  income 
tax,  a  substantial  part  of  the  interest  it  pays  on  the  bonds.  The  interest  paid 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  local  school  bonds  would  be  tax  exempt 

The  administration,  in  its  concern  to  check  inflation,  has  chosen  the  most 
liiflati<Hiar7  means  of  building  schools. 

Why  must  highways  be  built  with  current  funds  while  schools  must  be  built 
with  borrowed  funds?  Why  cannot  the  Oongress  and  the  administration  find 
the  money  for  good  classrooms  and  quality  teachere  if  they  can  find  the  money 
to  pay  for  highway  construction?  Why  not  the  same  initiative  for  education 
as  for  highways? 

Some  people  say  that  the  Federal  debt  service  plan  for  school  construction  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.    The  NEA  believes  it  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  the 
NEA  finds  it  necessary  to  advise  the  Congress  and  the  public  that  the  adminis- 
tration's so-called  Federal  installment  plan  or  debt  service  plan  and  similar 
proposals  are  unsound  and  unworkable. 

The  NEA  intends  to  do  everything  that  it  can,  in  cooperation  with  all  persons 
or  groups  sincerely  concerned  with  improving  the  quality  of  American  education, 
to  see  that  school  legislation  enacted  by  the  86th  Congress  contains  the  principles 
of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  and  that  such  legislation  is  placed  on  the  President*s 
desk  for  signature.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  President  would  veto  a  sound 
school  support  bill. 

GRANTS  FOB  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION 

Another  group  of  so-called  compromise  proposals  are  similar  to  the  short-term 
Srant-type  aid  for  school  construction  bill  (S.  8)  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  at  the  close  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th 
Congress.  As  it  was  reported,  S.  8  is  a  2-year  makeshift  emergency  bill  similar 
to  UioBe  designed  several  years  ago  to  help  relieve  the  shortage  of  classrooms. 
Iti  principal  sponsors,  in  fact,  declare  that  it  is  woefully  inadequate  and  out- 
moded. It  was  developed  in  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress  in  a  last-minute 
effort  to  get  a  little  something  enacted  that  would  help  education.  The  passage 
of  S.  8  to  its  present  limited  and  inadequate  form  could  not,  in  any  sense  of 
tbe  word,  be  considered  a  significant  educational  accomplishment 

There  are  many  basic  deficiencies  in  S.  8 ;  among  them  are  the  following : 

1.  Although  the  bill  would  be  a  gesture  In  the  direction  of  alleviating  the  short- 
age of  classrooms  through  a  direct  grant  program,  it  completely  Ignores  the  need 
for  the  most  essential  element  of  a  good  school— well-trained  and  competent 
teacher& 

2.  In  singling  out  school  construction  as  the  only  aspect  of  the  school  program 
for  which  funds  could  be  spent  (provided  they  were  matched  by  local  or  State 
funds)  the  Congress  would  deny  State  and  local  school  systems  discretion  in 
determining  for  themselves  the  areas  of  greatest  need  for  additional  expenditures 
for  schools. 

3.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  and  the  matching  requirement  are  de- 
aigDed  to  stimulate  State-local  efforts  to  finance  schools.  With  many  school 
distElets  already  at  practical  limits  of  their  capacity  to  build  more  classrooms, 
the  present  need  is  for  assistance  and  relief  from  mounting  fiscal  pressures,  not 
f(>r  further  stimulation. 

4.  School  districts  that  have  made  an  intense  effort  to  solve  their  school  con- 
itmction  problems  in  recent  years  and  that  have  built  most  of  the  classrooms 
they  will  need  within  the  next  2  years  would  be  penallBed  under  the  bill  since 
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thejr  oonld  reoelTe  no  fonds,  while  school  distrlctB  that  have  not  made  com* 
parable  eS&ct  to  reduce  their  classroom  shortage  would  share  in  the  fimda 

5.  The  requirement  of  matching  Federal  funds  bjr  either  State  or  local  funds 
would,  in  a  large  number  of  States,  prevent  many  of  the  most  needy  scbool  dis- 
tricts (particularly  those  at  their  bond  limit)  from  taking  advantage  of  funds 
unless  other  school  districts  in  the  State  pat  up  additional  funds  for  matching 
the  Federal  funds.  This  could  have  the  effect  of  handicapping  voter  approval 
of  scbool  bond  referendums  in  schools  that  were  not  at  their  debt  limit 

6;  The  matching  requirement  and  the  provision  for  maintenance  of  State  and 
local  effort  contained  in  the  bill  are  designed  to  serve  the  same  purpose — to  assore 
that  the  Federal  appropriations  will  not  be  substituted  for  State  and  local  funds. 
It  is  an  undesirable  duplication  to  have  both  provisions  in  the  bill.  The  main- 
tenance-of-Btate-and-local-effort  approach  is  the  more  appropriate  for  this  type 
of  legislation.  However,  the  maintenanceof-effiort  provision  in  S.  8  contains 
an  escape  clause  by  which  wealthy  States  that  make  little  effort  to  support 
schools  in  terms  of  their  ability  escape  penalty,  while  poorer  States  which  maloe 
little  effort  are  penalized  by  the  withholding  of  a  portion  of  funds  otherwise 
due  them.  Such  an  escape  clause  in  a  maintenance^f-effort  formula  is  com- 
pletely Indefensible  and  inequitable.  Moreover,  it  completely  cancels  the  efllect 
of  the  maintenance-of -effort  provision  for  these  wealthy  States. 

Therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  education  the 
NEA  finds  it  necessary  to  advise  the  Congress  and  the  public  that,  unless  the 
bill  is  substantially  amended,  passage  of  S.  8  in  its  present  form  would  be 
inadequate  and  unsound  national  policy. 

THE  MnBBAY-lCETOAI.F  BILL 

The  only  school  bills  now  before  the  Congress  which  merit  the  full  support 
of  the  Congress,  the  administration,  and  the  American  public  are  those  of  the 
Murray-Metcalf  type. 

These  are  large-fund,  broad-purpose  bills  which  allow  the  States  freedom 
to  apply  Federal  funds  in  any  proportion  they  see  fit  to  the  construction  of 
school  facilities  and  the  staffing  of  schools  with  qualified  teachers.  The 
Murray-Metcalf  bill  would  make  available  $2.5  per  child  of  school  aee  f$l.l 
billion  for  the  United  States)  to  each  State  during  the  first  year  that  it  was 
in  operation.  In  its  original  form  the  Metcalf  bill  (H.R.  22)  would  have 
increased  to  $50  per  child  in  the  second  year,  $75  per  child  in  the  third,  and 
finally  to  $100  per  child  in  the  fourth  year  and  each  year  thereafter.  As  the 
bill  was  reported  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee,  H.R.  22  was 
cut  back  to  $25  per  child  annually  for  4  years.  The  NBA  recognizes  the 
amount  allocated  under  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  and  the  duration  of  the  bill 
to  be  legitimate  areas  for  compromise  since  these  areas  do  not  affect  the 
basic  principles  of  the  bill.  However,  the  NEA  will  seek  restoration  of  the 
original  amount«<  and  duration  when  H.R.  22  is  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  was  designed  as  a  permanent  program  to  strengthen 
State  and  local  control  of  education  by  providing  the  State  and  local  school 
systems  with  both  the  funds  and  the  fireedom  to  use  these  funds  to  fit  their 
needs. 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  contains  a  maintenance-of-effort  formula  to  assure 
reasonable  State  and  local  effort  to  support  education.  This  formula  does  not 
discriminate  against  the  States  that  have  relatively  low  income  per  c*lld  of 
school  age,  as  do  most  other  bills.  The  maintenance-of-effort  formula  in  the 
Murray-Mptcalf  bill  does  not  contain  an  escape  provision  for  the  wealthy 
Stfltes,    The  provision  applies  to  every  State  alike. 

There  are  no  State  and  local  matching  provisions  in  the  Murra.v-Metca]f 
bill.  The  reasonable  maintenance-of-effort  provision  is  sufiScient  to  assure  that 
Federal  funds  will  not  supplant  State  and  local  funds  for  education.  Fands 
provided  under  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill  would  not  in  anyway  unbalance  the 
normal  operation  of  State  and  local  school  systems;  they  would  strengthen  and 
sustain  State  and  local  control  of  schools. 

The  NEA  continues  to  support  the  principles  of  the  Murray-Metcalf  bill 
because : 

1.  Substantial  Federal  funds  must  be  made  available  for  education  if  we  are 
to  survive  and  prosper  as  a  free  people. 
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2.  State  and  local  control  of  education  is  necessary  to  maintain  our  free 
democratic  instltntiona 

a.  Therefore,  we  can  support  only  snch  legislation  which  will  provide  Federal 
funds  in  a  way  that  will  strengthen  State  and  local  control  of  education.  The 
Mivray-MeCcalf  bill  was  designed  with  this  specific  purpose  in  mind. 

4.  The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  provides  substantial  funds  for  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  with  the  States  having  freedom  to  choose  how  they 
will  apportion  the  money  between  teachers  salaries  and  school  construction. 
This  freedom-of-choice  principle  is  essential  to  strengthening  State  and  local 
eimtrol  of  schools. 

5.  In  light  of  the  present  varied  needs  of  the  States,  any  bill  that  does  not 
permit  the  States  discretion  in  apportioning  their  Federal  funds  between  salaries 
and  construction  constitutes  unwise  and  unnecessary  restraint  upon  State  and 
local  school  systems. 

&  School  legislation  enacted  by  the  86th  Congress  should  not  require  State 
aud  local  school  systems  to  submit,  as  a  prerequisite  for  receiving  Federal 
fonds,  formal  plans  for  expenditure  of  these  funds  for  the  review  or  approval 
of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  State  and  local  school  boards  have 
workable  plans  for  using  funds  they  presently  have  available  for  salaries 
and  construction.  Local  school  boards,  with  the  appropriate  advice  of  other 
agencies  in  their  States  and  communities,  are  capable  of  developing  satis- 
factory plans  for  spending  Federal  funds  for  salaries  and  construction  without 
the  review  or  approval  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

7.  School  legislation  enacted  by  the  86th  Congress  should  not  require  State 
and  local  school  systems  to  match  Federal  funds.  State  and  local  school 
systems  are  currently  spending  approximately  $14  billion  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  while  the  Federal  Government  is  spending  less  than  $500 
million.  Under  this  lopsided  arrangement.  State  and  local  school  systems  are 
already  matching  Federal  contributions  by  about  30  to  1.  Federal  fimds  for 
education  should  supplement,  not  supplant.  State  and  local  funds.  The  pro- 
vifflon  for  maintenance  of  State  and  local  effort  contained  in  the  Murray- 
Ifetcalf  bill  will  provide  such  assurance  and  at  the  same  time  provide  flexibility 
to  States  in  meeting  their  educational  needs. 

What  the  Congress  and  the  administration  will  do  about  financing  schools  is 
now  a  national  issue.  The  question  is  no  longer :  Will  Federal  fimds  be  made 
available  for  education?  The  issue  is  how  will  these  funds  be  made  available. 
Will  the  Congress  enact  still  wider  proliferations  of  special  aids  on  a  short- 
term  emergency  basis  with  no  real  strengthening  of  the  total  educational  fabric 
and  very  real  danger  of  Federal  influence  on  the  favored  aspects  of  the  school 
program?  Or  will  the  Congress  move  to  join  with  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  providing  the  broad  financial  base  for  quality  education  essentia] 
to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Republic? 

The  American  people  want  quality  education  for  their  children,  and  they 
intend  to  get  tt.  The  American  people  are  ready  and  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  both  first-rate  teachers  and  good  classrooms. 

The  NBA  respectfully  suggests  that  both  major  political  parties  and  all 
political  candidates  examine  their  positions  in  the  light  of  the  needs  for  quality 
education  for  all  American  children.  The  NBA  is  confident  that  the  American 
voters  will  be  carefully  assessing  these  positions  during  the  coming  year. 

ST7MMAET 

In  the  unlikely  event  that  the  administration's  debt  service  bill  or  a  similar 
school  construction  proposal  comes  to  a  vote  in  either  House,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  will  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

If  a  bin  providing  Federal  grants  for  school  construction  only  comes  to  a  vote 
in  either  House,  the  association  will  urge  that  it  be  amended  to  include  teachers' 
salaries  with  freedom  of  choice  to  the  States  to  decide  priorities. 

If  no  satisfactory  school  support  bill  embodying  the  principles  of  the  Murray- 
Hetcalf  bfll  is  enacted  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  the  association  will 
endeavor  to  make  this  matter  a  major  issue  in  the  political  campaigns  of  1960 
so  that  the  American  people  may  again  express  their  mandate  for  the  enactment 
of  such  legislation  in  1961. 
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Council  or  Chief  State  School  Ofvigees, 

Washington,  D,0„  November  25,  1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogabty, 
Providence,  RJ, 

Dbab  Conngrebsman  Fooabtt  :  Dr.  Wayne  O.  Reed  has  suggested  that  we  aend 
to  you  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  and  legislative  policies  adc^ted  by  the  council  in 
Boston  on  November  13,  1969.  There  were  no  more  than  two  votes  against  any 
of  these  propositions,  and  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  included  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  council's  membership. 

If  you  will  be  in  Washington  next  week,  I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  policies  with  you. 
Thanks  again  for  your  help  at  Bost(m. 
Sincerely, 

Edoab  Fuller,  Ewecutive  Secretary. 

Resolutions  and  Legislative  Policies  Adopted  bt  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Offigebs,  Annual  Meeting,  Boston,  Mass.,  November  13,  1959 

1.  educational  opportunities 

The  council  noted  with  satisfaction  the  increasing  insistence  by  most  Ameri- 
cans that  education  shall  be  extended  and  improved  as  a  matter  of  local,  State* 
and  National  policy.  We  pledge  our  best  efforts  to  insure  that  each  person  shall 
have  educational  opportunities  adequate  for  the  full  realization  of  his  poten- 
tialities, believing  that  the  greatest  promise  for  our  country  and  our  democratic 
society  lies  in  such  maximum  development  of  our  human  resources. 

2.  strengthening  state  departments  of  education 

The  council  calls  on  every  State  to  maintain  a  well-financed  and  effectively 
stalfed  State  department  of  education.  It  believes  that  at  present  these  d^>art- 
ments  in  a  number  of  States  find  it  unreasonably  difiScult  to  perform  their  rapidly 
Increasing  responsibilities  in  the  manner  the  public  interest  requires.  These 
responsibilities  include  such  major  functions  as  statewide  educational  planning 
and  research,  provision  of  educational  services  to  school  districts,  administration 
of  State  funds  for  distribution  to  local  schools,  certification  of  teachers^  and 
administration  of  numerous  federally  connected  programs  affecting  local  school 
districts. 

The  council  is  especially  concerned  about  the  federally  related  functions  cl 
State  departments  of  education  and  the  necessity  for  fulfilling  them  effectively  in 
order  that  a  proper  balance  of  educational  infiuence  and  authority  may  be  main- 
tained among  local,  States  and  Federal  governments.  The  council  believes  tbat 
State  and  local  autonomy  in  education  depends  upon  effective  State  departments 
of  education.  Federal  agencies  must  deal  with  all  States  on  essentially  the  same 
basis,  and  if  a  few  State  departments  of  education  are  improperly  organised, 
weakly  staffed,  and  poorly  financed  they  may  make  Federal  regulations  or  con- 
trols necessary  that  must  also  be  applied  in  other  States  where  they  are  not 
needed. 

3.  organization  of  the  federal  aqenot  for  education 

The  council  reaffirms  its  policy  in  regard  to  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  U.S.  Office  of  ISducation,  as  expressed  in  the  following  statement  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  council  in  1948  and  approved  on  several  occasions  since 
that  time: 

"The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be  made  an  independent  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  under  the  general  direction  of  a  board  of  laymen.  The 
members  of  this  board  should  be  appointed  by  the  President  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis  and  solely  because  of  their  fitness  for  the  work.  They  should  be  selected 
for  long,  overlapping  terms  of  office.  This  board  should  be  empowered  to- select 
a  qualified  professional  educator  as  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  serve 
as  its  executive  officer  and  to  be  responsible  to  the  board  for  organizing  and 
directing  the  staff  of  the  office. 

'"The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should  be  responsible  for  conducting  or  coordi- 
nating the  education  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  The  Federal  Go)v- 
emment  should  designate  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  as  the  agency  to  carry 
out  its  education  responsibilities  to  the  States,  with  provision  for  utilization  of 
services  of  other  Federal  agencies  by  the  Office  of  Education,  as  necessary. 
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Any  other  FMeral  agency  coaductiBg  activities  which  concern  State  education 
tjeit&na  should  haye  its  proposals  approved  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
Information  concerning  every  such  proposal  should  be  transmitted  by  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  to  the  appropriate  State  education  agencies." 

The  council  also  believes  that  the  National  Board  of  Bducation  should  be  re- 
quired to  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  President,  setting  forth  the  needs, 
progress,  and  trends  of  education  in  America  with  specific  reference  to  condi- 
tions affecting  the  national  welfai^e. 

Pending  the  implementation  of  the  above  policies,  the  council  will  support 
any  reasonable  interim  arrangement,  such  as  a  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Education  with  less  extensive  powers,  that  may  lead  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  Independent  agency  desired. 

4.   OBOANIZATION   OF  THB  SYSTEM   OF  LOOAI*  SCHOOL  OONTBOL 

The  council  reaffirms  its  faith  in  the  time  honored  system  of  local  school  boards. 
We  believe  that  the  educational  and  fiscal  affairs  of  local  schools  should  be 
administered  and  managed  under  the  complete  and  direct  control  of  such  boards 
in  accordance  with  autiiority  delegated  to  them  by  State  law.  Such  a  system 
is  the  best  way  to  assure  that  the  determination  of  educational  policies  will  be 
kept  close  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  and  the  best  protection  against  the  dangers 
of  political  interference  in  school  aiffairs.  Any  steps  to  eliminate  local  school 
boards  or  to  curtail  their  authority  by  subordinating  such  boards  to  other  local 
government  officials  or  agencies,  are  not  in  the  best  interest  of  education  in  a 
democracy. 

5.   BELATIONSHIP  WITH  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

The  council  values  highly  the  excellent  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  State  departments  of  education.  It  commends 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Lawrence  G.  Derthick  and  his  staff  for  their 
cooperation  in  programs  of  special  interest  to  the  council.  These  include,  among 
others,  administration  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  the  Federal  assist- 
ance laws,  vocational  education  and  cooperative  research,  and  such  activities 
as  the  work  of  the  council's  study  commission,  the  preparation  of  the  councirs 
Purchase  Guide,  the  joint  development  of  uniform  accounting  systems,  and 
the  wide  range  of  consultative  services  available  to  the  States. 

Operations  from  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 
The  council  accepts  the  pledge  of  the  Comimssioner  of  Education  that  the 
activities  of  the  educational  personnel  to  be  assigned  to  regional  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  "♦  ♦  ♦  will  in  no  way  affect  the 
direct  relationships  between  the  chief  State  school  officers  and  the  Commis- 
sioner" and  will  not  be  "♦  ♦  ♦  introducing  any  direct  relation  with  local  school 
systems  except  as  might  be  programed  by  State  educational  agencies." 

Plan  for  cooperative  adnUniitration 

In  order  to  maintain  and  improve  cooperative  relationships  concerning  Federal- 
State  programs  m  education,  the  council  urges  that  its  board  of  directors  and 
executive  secretary  be  constituted  an  advisory  committee  to  confer  regularly 
with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  and  leading  members  of  his  staff  in 
regard  to  these  relationships.  The  council  is  particularly  concerned  that  rules 
and  regulations  and  other  important  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Bducation 
affecting  programs  administered  in  the  States  by  departments  of  education 
shall  be  cooperatively  agreed  upon  through  consultations  between  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  representative  body  of  the  council  before  they  are  placed 
In  effect. 

6.   FINANCIAL  SUPPOBT  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

The  council  believes  that  the  need  for  a  greater  commitment  of  public  and 
individual  funds  for  education  is  far  more  important  in  the  national  interest 
than  further  increases  in  the  excessive  expenditures  and  conspicuous  waste  in 
the  consumption  of  luxury  goods  and  services  now  obvious  throughout  the 
country.  The  council  calls  for  increased  attention  to  education  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  public  sector  of  the  economy  at  all  levels  of  government. 

Federal  financing 

In  view  of  the  evidence  of  present  and  future  needs  of  our  schools,  the  council 
supports  as  imperative  a  sizable  increase  in  Federal  assis|;ancet^lfch^.  States 
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for  education.  The  issue  now  is  not  whether  there  shall  be  such  an  increase^ 
but  how  soon  and  by  what  method  the  increase  will  be  provided.  The  council 
beUeves  that  the  interests  of  American  public  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation will  be  served  best  by  permanent,  broad-purpose  Federal  financial  sup- 
port rather  than  by  limited,  emergency  Federal  aid  for  special  purposes. 

The  council  is  most  concerned  that  Federal  support  funds  be  made  available  to 
the  States  in  such  a  way  that  State  and  local  control  of  education  will  be 
strengthened.  It  urges,  therefore,  that  allocations  of  Federal  funds  constitute, 
in  effect,  an  additional  revenue  source  which  the  States  can  apply  to  the  most 
critical  areas  of  educational  expenditure. 

The  council  favors  a  program  of  Federal  sharing  of  public  school  costs  under 
legislation  that  provides  for  allocation  of  funds  to  the  States  according  to  a 
flat  grant  formula,  together  with  Federal  legislative  expression  of  a  general 
policy  favoring  distribution  to  local  administrative  units  by  the  States  accord- 
ing to  need  as  determined  by  the  States. 

Each  State  should  have  enabling  legislation  authorizing  the  acceptance  and 
use  of  Federal  funds  for  the  support  of  public  education.  Federal  laws  author- 
izing and  appropriating  such  funds  should  provide  that  they  become  State 
funds  upon  receipt  by  the  State  and  are  at  that  time  legally  intermingled  with 
funds  of  the  State  system  of  public  school  finance  for  distribution  and  use  by 
the  State  department  of  education.  The  State  should  be  responsible  for  all 
reporting  to  the  Federal  Government  for  funds  from  Federal  sources  through 
certifications  based  on  reports  from  local  administrative  units  to  the  State  de- 
partment of  education. 

Limitation  on  special  aids 

The  council  favors  the  limitation  of  special  or  categorical  Federal  assistance 
to  purposes  external  to  curricular  programs  of  the  schools,  such  as  funds  for 
school  construction  or  debt  service,  as  a  protection  against  undesirable  Federal 
influence  on  the  curriculum. 

Federal  financing  of  current  profframs 

The  council  continues  to  support  the  full  implementation  of  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act,  including  the  full  authorized  annual  appropriation  of  |225 
million. 

Pending  enactment  of  a  more  general  Federal  support  law  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  council  calls  on  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  provide  increased  funds  to  the  States  for  cur- 
rent programs  in  education  and  related  fields,  including  grants  for  school  lunch 
and  school  milk  programs,  vocational  education,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
assistance  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  public  schoola  hk 
defense  areas. 

7.  FEDERAL  TAXATION  OF  INTEREST  FROM   SCHOOL  BONDS 

The  council  urges  the  Congress  to  enact  laws  under  which  investment  trusta 
of  all  types  may  distribute  interest  from  their  holdings  of  tax-exempt  school 
and  other  State  and  local  bonds  without  loss  of  Federal  tax  exemption  of  such 
interest  in  the  hands  of  the  beneficial  owners.  We  believe  this  is  desirable  in 
order  to  broaden  the  market  for  school  bonds,  place  them  In  a  competitive  posi- 
tion with  other  investments,  and  thus  constitute  an  influence  toward  reductloii 
of  Interest  rates  on  school  bonds. 

8.  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCH  FINANOB  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

The  council  commends  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  its  arrange- 
ments with  representatives  of  the  States  for  discussions  of  the  Federal-State  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  school  lunch  program  and  possible  amendments 
to  the  laws  under  which  it  operates.  We  are  gratified  that  a  study  group  com- 
posed of  State  directors  of  school  lunch  programs  and  the  executive  secretary 
of  the  council  have  been  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  A|;ri- 
culture  in  developing  suggestions  for  legislative  and  administrative  improve- 
ments. The  council  urges  that  the  recommendations  of  the  study  group  be  pre- 
sented to  the  national  school  lunch  advisers  group  for  discussion  as  soon  as 
feasible,  and  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  adndnistratloD  con- 
sider a  program  of  statutory  revision  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  19M. 
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Changes  in  Federal  reimlmrsements 

Tbe  council  favors  reyision  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  so  that  the 
Federal  cash  reimbursement  for  type  A  lunches  shall  hereafter  be  identical  for 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  in  each  State.  It  also  believes  that  Federal  funds 
should  be  distributed  on  a  revised  formula  that  takes  into  account  pupil 
participation  in  the  lundi  program  in  relation  to  total  airollment  in  each 
State. 

The  council  urges  that  cash  reimbursements  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  be  adjusted  to  provide  payments  of  not  less  than  5  cents  for  each  type  A 
meal,  graduated  upward  to  a  maximum  of  9  cents  for  each  type  A  meal  in 
States  with  low  per  capita  incomes.  These  reimbursements  are  necessary  to 
maintain  and  improve  the  national  school  lunch  program  under  modem  con- 
ditions, and  to  meet  Federal  nutritional  standards  and  free  meal  requirements 
under  the  law. 

Federal  funds  for  State  Administration 

The  council  requests  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  give  considera- 
tion to  the  possibility  of  providing  funds  to  State  departments  of  education 
on  a  matching  basis  for  school  lunch  administrative  purposes.  These  funds 
would  enable  many  States  to  assume  additional  responsibilities  in  the  field 
of  auditing  and  the  making  of  administrative  reviews  of  local  lunch  programs, 
and  would  thus  expedite  further  implementation  of  the  council's  agreement  of 
1917  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  called  for  a  gradual  increase  in 
State  responsibility  for  effective  local  administration  of  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

9.    UTILIZATION    01*   MASS  MEDIA  IN  EDUCATION 

The  council  encourages  the  active  participation  of  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation in  experimentation  and  research  to  determine  the  ways  in  which  such 
modem  technological  developments  as  radio,  television,  and  films  may  best 
be  utiUxed  in  education.  It  urges  that  these  tools  be  fully  used  in  desirable 
ways  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  also  in  formal  or  informal  instruction  and 
in  educationally  beneficial  programs  directed  to  persons  of  various  ages  in 
their  homes. 

The  council  urges  educators,  school  boards,  and  legislative  bodies  at  all 
levels  of  government  to  be  cautious  about  accepting  or  promoting  widesptead 
use  of  educational  television  without  clear  evidence  that  it  will  improve  edu- 
cation. The  council  warns  against  exaggerated  and  unsubstantiated  claims 
of  what  television  can  do  for  education,  especially  when  regular  support  of 
school  systems  may  be  undermined  through  claims  that  use  of  television  will 
save  sdiool  funds.  The  council  regards  the  mass  media,  including  television, 
as  valuable  supplementary  aids  to  teaching,  but  urges  that  their  use  shall 
not  bring  relaxation  in  efforts  to  improve  more  traditional  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  schools,  to  obtain  more  competent  teachers,  or  to  provide  better  school 
facilities.  Any  claims  that  tend  to  create  a  public  image  of  television  as  an 
educational  panacea  should  be  discouraged. 

The  council  calls  on  educators  and  other  citizens  to  exert  every  reasonable 
effort  to  insure  broadcasting  of  good  educational  content  at  convenient  hours 
and  a  generally  high  quality  of  content  in  all  television  programs,  whether  com- 
mercially sponsored  or  not. 

10.    POLITICAL  FLATTOBMS  ON  SDUOATION 

The  council  calls  on  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  to  state  their 
respective  positions  on  education  in  their  platforms  for  1960,  including  specific 
commitments  concerning  what  legislative  programs  they  will  or  wiU  not  se^ 
in  the  field  of  education  if  elected  to  oflice.  The  council  pledges  its  assistance 
to  both  parties  in  their  efforts  to  formulate  their  definitions  of  national  policy 
in  education. 

11.     1S60   WHms   HOUSE  OONFEBBNCB  ON   CHILDBEH  AND  TOC7TH 

The  council  pledges  its  cooperation  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  of  1960,  and  urges  that  the  importance  of  education  at  all  levels 
be  fuUy  recognised  therein. 
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12.    BEAFFIBMATION    OF  FOLITIGS 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  council  reaffirms  its  i>olicies  developed  and  ea- 
tablished  over  many  years. 

AFFBEGIATIOIT 

The  council  expresses  sincere  appreciation  for  the  hospitality  and  courtesy 
aztended  by  Commissioner  Owen  B.  Kieman  of  Massachusetts  and  members  of 
his  staiff  of  the  State  department  of  education,  whose  combined  efforts  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  high  level  of  the  1959  meeting ;  the  council  also  wishes 
to  thank  Mrs.  Kieman,  who  provided  the  unusually  fine  arrangements  for  the 
wives  of  the  chief  State  school  officers. 
The  council  gives  special  recognition  to — 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  host  for  the  council  banquet 
The  vocational  schools  of  the  Commonwealth,  resi>onsible  for  the  ban- 
quet programs,  the  beautiful  flower  arrangements,  and  personal  gifts. 

Students  of  Lowell  Teachers  College  for  their  musical  performance  at 
the  banquet 

The  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  for  printing  the  annual 
meeting  programs. 
The  Boston  publishers  for  the  tour  of  historic  Boston. 
The  Sears  Foundation  for  its  support  of  special  events. 
The  W.  C.  Welch  Co.,  Central  Scientific  Co.,  Rand  McNally  Co.,  and 
other  individuals  and  groups  for  their  many  contributions  and  courtesies. 
The  council  commends  its  executive  secretary,  Dr.  Edgar  Puller,  for  the 
continued  quality  of  his  leadership,  and  his  competent  assistants  for  their 
efficient  service;  and  expresses  appreciation  for  the  untiring  efforts  of  the 
staff  on  behalf  of  the  council  and  in  the  cause  of  American  education. 

PROPOSED  SCHOOL  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Flemming.  Could  I  make  these  brief  comments?  I  want  to 
take,  first  of  all,  the  school  construction.  I  know  this :  our  proposal 
does  not  go  as  far  as  they  would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government  go. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Tliere  aren't  many  in  Conp^  who  believe  in  your 
proposals.   I  can't  understand  why  you  keep  insisting  on  that  pronam. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Here  is  why  I  keep  insisting  on  it.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  to  get  off  dead  center  in  terms  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  the  school  construction  area.  We  have  pro- 
posed a  program  that  is  within  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  President  and 
consequently,  it  is  a  program  that,  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  Congress, 
would  be  accepted  by  him  and  we  would  get  started  in  terms  of  a 
partnership  arrangement  between  the  Federal  Government  and  States 
and  local  school  districts. 

I  would  like  to  see  us  get  off  dead  center  and  get  started. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  would  I.  Unless  you  change  your  views  or  the 
administration  changes  its  policy,  we  may  remain  on  dead  center.  We 
have  been  listening  to  talk  about  this  shortage  of  schools  for  the  last 
10  years,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Flemming.  I  could  say  if  the  Members  of  Congress  could-see  it 
our  way,  we  could  get  off  dead  center  because  this  is  a  program-  that 
does  fit  within  the  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  you  happen  to  be  in  the  minority.  Most  of  the 
educational  forums  seem  to  disagree  with  your  approach.  The  ma- 
joritj^  of  Congress  seems  to  disagree  with  you.  I  think  the  people 
of  this  country  are  willing  to  pay  more  in  taxes  to  provide  a  decent 
school  system.  Also,  the  polls  that  I  have  seen  always  show  people  are 
willing  to  pay  more  taxes  to  provide  the  fimds  for  medical  research. 
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That  is  another  reason  why  I  just  can't  understand  why  you  stand 
still.  Congress  appropriated  $400  million  last  year  and  you  feel  that 
you  couldn't  go  aoove  that  this  year. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Coming  back,  if  I  might,  to  school  construction; 
the  situation,  as  I  see  it,  that  confronts  us,  there  is  substantial  body 
of  opinion  within  the  Congress  that  doesn't  believe  in  the  Federal 
Government  doing  an^hing  in  this  area. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  'fiiat  is  right. 

Mr.  Flemmino.  There  is  a  substantial  body  of  opinion  which  be- 
lieves in  going  much  further  than  our  proposal.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  interest  of  establishing  the  principle  of  Federal  participation 
in  this  area,  that  it  would  be  a  very  healthy  thing  if  those  who  believe 
in  Federal  participation  could  get  together  on  what  may  appear  to 
some  as  a  conservative  proposal  at  the  start  but  nevertheless 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  have  to  give  a  little. 

Mr.  Flemming.  Within  certain  boundaries  we  might  be  willing  to 
do  that. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  on  the  chief  State 
sdiool  officers'  statement.  I  do  disagree  with  them  in  terms  of  the 
Federal  Government  making  grants  to  current  operating  budgets 
of  our  educational  institutions.  I  believe  it  is  much  better  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  identify  needs,  move  in  and  do  something  about 
those  needs,  then  move  out  and  move  in  another  direction, 

I,  personally,  am  one  who  believes  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
should  begin  making  grants  to  the  current  operating  budgets  of  our 
educational  institutions,  that  the  temptation  to  interfere  with  educa- 
tion at  the  local  level  would  be  much  greater  than  if  we  confine  our 
interest  to  helping  on  the  construction  of  classrooms  or  moving  in 
other  similar  directions.  And,  I  do  not  think  we  should  go  as  far  as 
they  want  to  go  except  as  a  last  resort. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  together  on  some 
kind  of  a  school  construction  program. 

Mr.  FuEMMiNG.  I  would  hope  that  we  could. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  they  tell  me  it  is  sdmost  impossible  because  you 
dont  want  to  give.  You  have  taken  a  stand,  and  the  policy  of  the 
present  administration  is  that  this  is  going  to  be  it  or  else.  I  do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  get  anywhere  that  way. 

Mr.  FiiEMMiNG.  The  basic  principle  we  feel  we  must  adhere  to  is 
the  idea  of  spreading  it  out  over  a  period  of  25  or  80  years.  Within 
that  particular  framework,  I  think  there  is  opportunity  for  negotia- 
tion but  we  definitely  feel  that  we  must  adhere  to  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  are  not  going  to  get  very  far  if  you  put  on 
those  limitations. 

NUMBER  AND  AKOtJNT  OF  APPROVED  RESEARCH;  AFFUCATIONS 

Please  supply  the  number  and  amount  of  approved  research  proj- 
ects, 1954  through  1960  and  the  best  estimate  that  can  be  made  for 
1961. 

Mr.  Flemmikg.  All  right,  sir. 
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(The  requested  information  follows :) 

National  InatituteB  of  Health — Numbers  and  amounts  of  research  projects  recom- 
mended for  approval  by  the  councils,  1954-6 i 


Fiscal  year 

Number 

Amoont 

1954 - 

2.771 
8,277 
3,88S 
6.044 
7,872 
8,111 
11.600 
16.000 

$29,265,000 

1866 

a».0M.000 

1866 - — 

44.027,000 

1867 

81.189.000 

1868 - 

110.050.000 

1868 

14S.486.000 

1860  fletimated... - — 

105.000,000 

1«1  eaU'nfttml , . 

254,000.000 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Flemming.  Mr.  Chairman,  if,  when  you  reach  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  there  are  other  questions  that  you  would  like  to  address 
to  me  that  are  developed  as  a  result  of  the  other  hearings,  I ,  of  coui*se, 
would  be  very  happy  to  come  back  and  attempt  to  respond  to  those 
questions. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Mr.  Flemucing.  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  time  you  have 
given  us. 

RECENT  liEGISLATION  ADDING  TO  THE  DEFARTMENT's  WORKLOAD 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
committee:) 

LsQislation  passed  since  the  84th  Cong,  which  has  added  significantly  to  the  workload 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 


LeslBlatl^e  Itam 
(descriptlTe  title) 


Public 
Law  No. 


Dateellsodve 


WorUoad  impact 


84th  Oong..  2d  sess.:  Simpll- 
floatkm  of  administrative 
procedures. 


86th  Cong.,  2d  sess.:  Food 
Additives  Amendment  of 
1058. 


906 


86-02t 


Aug.     1,1066 


Mar.  4 1960 


Allows  any  interested  person  (prior  law  said  a 
substantial  portion  of  any  affected  indoatry) 
to  initiate  formal  rulemaking  proceedlnipL 
This  has  significantly  Increased  the  number  of 
such  proceeding*— 25  were  underway  on  Jan.  1« 
1900. 

Requires  safety  clearance  of  all  additives  not  gn-^ 
erally  recognized  as  safe  for  their  intended  oas. 
Enforcement  provisions  become  fully  effective 
on  Mar.  0, 1060.  With  pormisslDQ  for  Secretary 
to  extend  this  date  on  a  product-by-product 
basis  for  1  year  when  this  may  safoly  be  dona. 
Estimated  number  of  additives  which  will  hava 
to  be  cleared  runs  to  more  than  1.000.  QOpetK 
tlons  for  clearance  of  food  additives  bad  beea 
received  but  only  27  were  complete  enough  for 
filing  by  Jan.  1,  1900.  lists  of  approximately 
406  substances  generally  recognized  aa  safe  hava 
been  published.  Thus  a  very  heavy  volume  of 
regulation  maUng  remains  to  ba  dona  In  this 
area. 
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Ofin  of  Education — WorUood  ifnpad  of  UffiflaHon  paued  oince  the  84ih  Cong, 


TiWKlntattye  Itam 


PnbUo 
LftwNo. 


Date  effective 


Workload  Impact 


8ttb  Cons..  Ist  and  2d  aess.: 
▲nMndmoits  to  aobool  as- 
sistance and   payments 
to  school  districts. 


204 
221 
882 
806 
040 
86-e20 


Aug.  1,1056 
Aug.  4,1066 
Aag.  12,1066 
Aug.  1,1056 
Aug.  4,1056 
Aug.  12,1068 


ltbCong^2dse89.: 
Lftwaiy  Serrloes  Act 


607 


June  10. 1056 


Piaedoal    nana    tratniag 
(▼ocadonal  education). 
85th  Cong..  2d  sess.: 

National  Defense  Educa- 
tion AcL 
Title  n— Student  loans. . 


Oil 

86-864 


Aug.    2,1066 
Sept.   2,1066 


Tlttei!in— Aoqnisiaon  of 
equipment  for  sd- 
enoe,  mathematics 
and  modem  foreign 
languages  and  minor 
remodeling: 

Grants  to  States 

Loans  to  nonproflt  prl- 

rate  schools. 
Grants  for  soperrlsian 
and  administration. 
Title  IV— Defense  fellow- 
ships. 


Title  V— Guidance, 
ooonseling,  and  test- 
ing: 

Grants  to  States 

Coonsding  Institutes.. 


Title  VI— Advanced 
training  in  foreign 
areas  and  languages: 

language  centers 

FeDowsnips. 

Institutes. 


Besoarch  and  study.. 


17  new  positions  authorised  in  1060  (total  number 
of  positions  167). 

Indian  children  included  under  Public  Laws  874 
and  815:  2  additional  States  claimed  Indian 
children;  215  applications  received;  24,664 
Indian  children  claimed  for  entitlement  pur- 
poses; 16  school  districts  rsoelved  construction 
aid  in  1050  over  1058. 

Elimination  of  absorption  factor:  17,230  addi- 
tional children  claimed. 

Broadening  of  eligibility  requirements:  00  addi- 
tional school  districts  involving  0,260  additional 
schoolchildren  claimed  for  entitlement  pur- 
poses. Total  increase  in  number  of  appUca- 
tions  since  1056,  1,131.  Total  number  of  chil- 
dren increased  613,288. 

Grant  program  for  60  States  and  the  possessions; 

18  positions  authorised. 
Work  for  all  grants  to  States  programs  Includes: 

1.  Advising  States  of  programs  and  develop- 

ments  in  field. 

2.  Preparing  standards  and  regulations. 

5.  Reviewing  and  approving  otate  plans. 

4.  Preparing  allotments  and  maUng  pay- 
ments to  States. 

6.  Maintaining  records  and  preparing  re- 

ports. 
Grant  pragram  for  50  States  and  the  poeeesslaDas 
6  positions  authorized. 

828  positions  authorized. 

1,107  InsUtuUons  participated  in  1050.  1,866 
institutions  participated  hi  1060. 

Processing  applications  for  loan  funds.  Estab- 
lishing criteria  for  approval.  Reviewing  loan 
requests  for  reasonableness.  Approving  loan 
funds  for  payment.  Issuing  fiscal  Instructions. 
Maintaining  fiscal  and  statistical  records. 


Grant  program  for  50  States  and  the  possessions. 
200-300  loan  requests  in  1060. 

Grant  program  for  50  States  and  the  possessions. 

1,000  fellowships  awarded  in  1050.  1,800  addi- 
tional awarded  In  1000. 

Developing  regulations  and  histructions.  Estab- 
lishing criteria  for  approving  programs. 
Awarding  fellowships.  Making  payments. 
Preparing  reports. 


Grant  program  for  60  States  and  the  possessions. 

50  summer,  7  regular  sessions  in  1060;  75  summer, 
23  regular  sessions  in  1060. 

Determining  need  by  geogrophic  area.  Review- 
ing applications.  Approving  planning  and 
contracthig  for  faistftutes. 


10  centers  continued,  21  new  in  1060. 

442  fellowships  hi  effect  hi  1060. 

36  summer,  5  regular  institutes  in  1060;  1,005 

trainees. 
22  contracts  negotiated  In  1060.    Research  also 

carried  on  by  Ofilce  of  Education. 
Receiving  and  reviewing  applications.  Negot^ 

ating  contracts.    Awardhig  fellowships. 
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Office  of  Education — Workload  impact  of  Uffialaiion  passed  since  the  84th  Cong. — 

Continued 


Legislative  item 


PabUe 
Law  No. 


Date  effective 


Workload  impact 


85tb  Cong.,  2d  seas.— Con. 
National  Defense  Edoca- 
tlon  Act— Continoed 
Title  vn— Educational 
media  research. 


Title  vm—Area  voca- 
tional profqams. 
Title  X— Aid  for  statis- 
tical services. 
Captioned  films  for  the 

deaf. 
Expansion  of  teaching  in 
education    of   mentally 
retarded. 


85-005 
85-026 


Sept.   2,1068 
Sept.   0,1068 


421  research  proposals  received  in  1060;  151  re- 
search pronosals  approved  in  lOGO;  83  reseaitdi 
proposals  financed  in  1060. 

In  1060  research  in  Office  implementing  fall-scale 
pOot  program  established  in  1060  f6r  dissemi- 
nation of  information  of  new  educational  media. 

Reviewing  research  proposals.  Negotiating  ooo- 
tracts. 

Grant  program  for  50  States  and  the  possesalODs. 

Do. 

1060—20  films  to  be  captioned  and  distributed; 

3  positions  authorised. 
76  fellowships  to  institutions;  2  feOowahipa  to 

each  State;  5  positions  authorised. 
SelecUng  institutions  to  participate.    Awardlnc 

fellowships.     Making  payments.     Providing 

consultation. 


Legislation  passed  since  the  84th  Cong,  which  has  added  significanUy  to  the  workload 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 


Leglshitive  item  (descriptive  title) 

Public 
Law 

No. 

DateefEective 

Workload  impact 

84TH  OONO.  i 

Istsess. 

2d8e8s: 

of  1066. 

2.  Extension  of  expansion  grant 

1057. 

3.  National  Health  Survey  Act. 

880 
087 

6G2 

After  Dec  81, 
1066. 

July  1.1056... 

Effective  July 
8, 1066. 

The  disability  provision  of  the   Sodal 
Security  Act  have  had  significant  Impaet 
on  the  Federal-State  vocational  rehabffir 
tation  program.    State  agencies  have  had 

rehabilitation  potential  of  over  1,000,000 
0A8I  referrals  during  the  last  3^  yean. 
These   include   severely   handieraped, 
difficult  and  costly  to  rehabflltate.    TUs 
has  constituted  a  sitable  workload  item 
for  our  staff  and  will  continue  at  the  rate 
of  260,000  to  800,000  a  year. 
The  extension  through  a  3d  year  of  author- 
ity to  make  grants  to  State  and  pnbUe 
and  other  nonprofit  organisations  for 
planning,  preparing  for,  or  inltiattng  a 
substantial  nationwide  expansion  of  vo- 

Stetes  was  a  significant  workload  item. 
This  program  proved  a  notable  example 
of  what  can  be  aooompUshed  ttevogh 
cooperative  effort  of  public  and  toIud- 
tary  agencies.    Voluntary  agencies  spon- 
sored 77  percent  of  the  projects,  and 

involved. 
This  act  provides  for  a  continuing  survey 
and  special  studies  of  sickness  and  disa- 
bility in  the  United  States.    OVR  staff 
has  worked  intensively  with  the  staff  of 
the  NaUonal   Health   Survey   (in   the 
Public  Health  Service)  in  development 
of  plans  and  criteria  for  collectioQ  of 
data,  its  tabulation  and  publication  tn 
an  attempt  to  assure  that  the  survey 
will  produce  the  information  which  is 
needed  for  more  realistic  planning  in 

1  The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amendments  of  1064,  Public  Law  666,  83d  Cong.,  provided  the  basis  of 
launching  a  major  program  of  expansion  by  inaugurating  a  3-part  grant  structure,  making  granta  avaOable 
for  (1)  the  support  of  basic  State  vocational  rehabilitation  services;  (2)  extension  and  improvement  of  tbsis 
services,  and  (3)  support  of  research,  demonstration,  and  training. 
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Legitlaiion  passed  since  the  84ih  Cong,  which  hcts  added  significantly  to  the  workload 
of  the  Office  of  VocaJtional  Rehabilitation — Continued 


LecUatlTB  Item  (dflsoriptive  title) 


PabUe 
Law 

No. 


Date  effective 


Workload  impact 


OONO. 

1st  9888.:  1.  SztensioD  of  time  for 
wnttnnhig  expanaion  pr(4eots  in 
{ on  June  ao,  1067,  to  Jmie 


218 


|0,1SS8. 


3d  seas.:  1.  Reorganlgatlon  Plan 
No.  I.  of  ISffi,  establlahinf  Office 
of  Defense  and  CiviBanMoblll- 


July  1,  X967— 


Jnly  1, 19ffi 


OONO. 

Ijt  seas.:  1.  EncutlTe  Order  10627, 
dated  Jmie  2S»  1960,  ponoant  to 
Public  Law  8fr-480,  tbe  Agrlcul- 
tmal  Trade  Development  and 
»ActoflOG4. 


See  notes  above  re  Public  Law  087  en  expan> 
sion  grant  projects.  This  extension  re- 
sulted in  an  unplanned  workload  item  In 
winding  up  an  operation  in  some  60  vol- 
untary agencies,  involving  expenditure 
of  ftmds  that  would  otherwise  have  re- 
verted to  the  Treasury. 

Development  of  plans  for  Federal  and  State 
rehabilitation  program  activities  in  a 
national  emergency  and  participation  in 
dvil  defense  exercises,  National  and 
States  Involves  full-time  activity  of  2 
staff  members  plus  participation  of  all 
other  central  and  r^onal  professiODal 
staff.  Plans  must  envisage  involvement 
of  all  rehabilitation  personnel  and  f^bdli- 
ties,  public  and  private. 


Research  and  related  sdentiflc  activities  in 
rehabilitation  overseas  (to  be  supported 
by  funds  that  have  been  allocated  to 
vocational  rehabilitation  from  foreign 
currencies  derived  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus airfcultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480)  it  is  expected,  will  in- 
volve the  following  as  an  extenaiozk 
abroad  of  the  kinds  of  activities  now 
underway  in  our  country:  (1)  Develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  rehabilitating: 
individuals  with  severely  disabling  con- 
ditions, such  as  Hansen's  disease  Oep- 
prosy):  (2)  studies  In  development  of 
rehabilitation  facilities;  (8)  workshops 
for  the  severely  disabled;  (4)  emidoy- 
ment  studies;  (4)  prosthetics  roseardi; 
(6)  educational  development  of  rehabili- 
tation personnel.  The  projects  and- 
actlvities  now  contemplated  will  operate- 
through  the  existing  framework  of  the* 
OVR,  with  considerable  workload  Im- 
pact. 
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Booial  Seourity  AdmMstraUon — Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivort  Inturanoe — 
Leffialaiion  addi/ng  to  uforkload  volume 


T^egialfttlve  Item 
(dMorlptiye  title) 


Pabllc 
Law- 
No. 


Date 
efEtotive 


WoAload  Impact 


84th  Oong., 
2d8e8s. 


Sooial    Seearity    Act 
AmeiiQjiieiitSa 


880 


Aug.    1,1806 


86th  Con- 


istfl 


2dfl 


Serrloemen's  and  Veter- 
aoB*  SazTlyor  Benefits 
Act. 


Social    Seearity    Act 
Amendments. 


do — . . 


881 


100 


88-840 


Aug.    1,1016 


Joly  17.1887 


Anc.  28,1068 


CI)  Monthly  payments  for  i 
lySd  totaUy  disable^ 
age  60  and  over  beginning  July  1, 
1067.  260.000  workers  became  Im- 
mediately eligible.  In  fiscal  years 
1060-61.  the  actual  or  eBtlmatfd 
volnme  of  claims  trom  disabled 
workers  age  60  and  over  rancH 
from  800,000  to  868.000. 

(2)  Disabled  children  age  18  and  over 
who  are  dependent  on  O  A  SI  ben- 
eficiaries were  made  entitled  to 
monthly  benefits  beginning  Jan- 
nary  1067.  Approximately  36.000 
to  40,000  applications  are  filed  an- 
naally  because  of  this  provision  of 
the  act. 

(8)  The  age  at  which  women  could  re- 
ceive benefits  was  towered  to  82. 
Over  700.000  women  were  added 
to  the  beneficiary  rolls  in  fiscal 
year  1057  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
vision. 

(4)  The  amendments  extended  cover- 
age to  approximately  000.000  per- 
sons, mainly  farmowners  and  cer- 
tain self-employed  profeesionals. 
This  change  increased  the  ammal 
volume  of  self-employed  reports 
processed  each  year  and  many 
farmowners  tn  the  older  age 
groups  became  eligible  for  bene- 
flts  by  fiscal  year  1067. 

Extended  coverage  to  nearly  8.000,000 
formed 


members  of  the  unlfo 

This  change  resulted  in  an  additional 

11,000,000  earnings  items  to  be  proo- 


Bxtanded  to  Jane  80,  1058,  the  time 
which  disabled  workers  coald  file  an 
application  for  disability  ik«eae  and 
still  have  a  period  of  disability  ex- 
tended as  early  as  the  actual  enaat  of 
the  disablement.  Estimated  effect  of 
this  MslaUon  was  an  additional 
146,000dlsabillty  dalms  in  1068. 

(1)  Benefits  amount  increased  by  7  per- 

cent. Conversion  to  the  naw 
benefit  amounts  for  almost 
18.000,000  benefidarles  madn  in 
fiscal  year  1060. 

(2)  Provided    monthly    benaflts    for 

wives,  dependent  husbands,  and 
children  of  disability  Insoranee 
beneficiaries.  Over  1S0.00O  of 
these  dependants  were  addad  to 
the  beneficiary  rolls  tn  tbe  lat 
year  (1090).  Claims  from  da- 
pendents  are  expected  to  total 
120.000  and  142.000  In  fiscal  i 
1060  and  1061,  respectivaly. 
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Sooiai  Bwuriip  AdmkUtPratiofir^^ureau  of  Public  AsMisiance^LcgislaHon 

affecting  workload 


LegldattTe  Item  (deacriptire  title) 


Pablie 
Law 
No. 


Date 

effective 


Workload  impact 


MfhCoiic.,3d8eB8.: 

Sodu  fiecority' A  nmndnients  of  1066: 
Mijor  eleznents  of  these  amend- 
ments which  affect  workload 
of  the  Bmeaa  of  Public  Assist- 
ance an:  (1)  A  change  in  the 
Federal-State  matching  for- 
mula: (2)  a  proTision  for  sepa- 
rate Federal  matching  for  pay- 
ments to  vendors  for  medical 
and  remedial  care  famished  re- 
cipients; (8)  amending  the  pnr- 
poae  dauses  in  the  public 
assistance  titles— old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  dependent 
children,  aid  to  the  blind,  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totaDy  disabled — to  msike  ex- 
plicit that  in  addition  to  finan- 
cial assistance  a  program  objeo- 
tiTB  is  to  help  recipients 
toward  self-snpport,  self-care, 
and  strengthened  &mily  lile. 


Aog.    1,1006 


Whenever  new  amendments  are 
passed,  immediate  emphasis  in  the 
Boreaa  is,  of  necessity,  on  working 
with  States  to  Implement  those  that 
require  immediate  action.  In  addi- 
tion, the  effect  on  continuing  work- 
load as  a  result  of  several  of  the  1066 
and  1058  amendments  is  substantial. 
Examples  of  continuing  workload 
are:  (l)  The  emphasis  on  States  fur- 
nishing appropriate  welfare  services 
to  help  recipients  toward  self-help, 
self-care,  and  strengthened  fomily  lifiB- 
greatly  intensified  the  need  for  more 
leadership  by  the  Bureau.  Requests 
by  States  for  technical  assistance  to- 
help  them  extend  and  strengthen 
thdr  services,  including  helping  them 
to  develop  techniques  for  assuring 
that  potential  community  resources 
are  utlliied  to  the  fullest,  have  and 
will  continue  to  increase.  (2)  The 
change  affecting  matching  of  miedical 
care  costs  provides  greater  flexibility 
to  the  States.  Medical  care  service  is 
one  of  the  essentials  in  assisting  re- 
cipients toward  self-care  and  self- 
support.  A  large  proportion  of  the- 
public  assistance  caseload  is  made  up- 
of  persons  with  unusually  heavy 
medical  needs  resulting  from  di»* 
ability,  chronic  illness,  or  iniirmities- 
of  old  age.  The  quality  and  quantity 
of  medical  care  varies  greatly  among- 
States.  The  1056  amendments  stim- 
ulated considerable  action  by  the 
States.  Many  States  are  working 
toward  expanding  their  medical  care- 
programs.  As  States  Initiate  or  ex- 
pand programs,  the  Bureau  receives 
more  and  more  requests  for  technical 
assistance.  (8)  As  a  result  of  the- 
flexibiUty  permitted  by  the  new 
matching  formula  in  1058,  State  agen- 
cies are  devoting  considetable  effort  to- 
(hiding  ways  or  making  their  assist- 
ance programs  more  equitable  and' 
more  adequate  and  seek  Bureau  help- 
in  this  endeavor.  (4)  The  report  of 
the  PA  Advisory  Ooundl,  estab- 
lished by  the  1068  amendments,  has 
been  completed.  Staff  time  was  re- 
quired to  work  with  the  Council. 
Recommendations  of  the  Council  will' 
require  study  and  consideration  oT 
appropriate  implementation  meas- 
ures, including  the  welfare  services^ 
and  medical  areas  mentioned  above-.. 
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Booial  Beourity  Administration — Bureau  of  Public  A»$i9tanoe — Oontinned 


Legislative  item  (desoriptive  title) 

PnbUc 
Law 
No. 

Date 
effective 

Workload  Impact 

»ttaCone.,2dsess.: 

Social  Security  Amendments  of  1058: 
Major  elements  of  these  amend- 
ments which  affect  workload  of 
the  Bureau  of  Public  Assist- 
ance are:  (1)  A  change  in  the 
matching  formula  for  medical 
pajrments;  (2)  provision  for  de- 
termining the  Federal  share  of 
State  expenditures  for   both 
assistance  and  medical  care, 
within  a  single  maximum  for 
both,  and  a  provision  for  relat- 
ing the  Federal  share  within 
this  maximum  to  average  pay- 
ments instead  of  to  individual 
payments;  (3)  establishing  the 
principle  of  varying  Federal 
financial  participation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  relative  fis- 
cal capacitv  of  each  State  as 
measured  by  per  capita  in- 
come and  (4)  provision  for  an 
Advisory  Council  on   Public 

of  the  public  assistance  pro- 
gram in  relation  to  (a)  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance, (6)  fiscal  capacities  of 
the  States  and  Fisderal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  (c)  any  other  factors 
bearing  on  the  amount  and 
proportion  of  the  State  and 
Federal  shares  in  the  public 
assistance  program, 

85-840 

Aug.  28»1968 

See  comments  above. 

Social  Security  Admi/nistratUm — Children's  Bureau 


Legislative  item 

Publie 
Law  No. 

Date  effective 

Workload  impact 

85th     Cong.— Social    Security    Act 

Child    welfare    services    grants 
amendments. 

Advisory  council  on  child  welfare 

86-840 

Fiscal  year  1050... 
July  1  to  Dec.  31, 

Necessary  to  review  revised  State 
plans,  prepare  new  regtilatlons 
and  instructions,  forms,  and  pro- 
cedures in  period  of  18  months; 
work  nearly  completed;  mainly 
nonrecurring. 

(Hib^tAntlM  ti*n^  of  regular  fftaff  nn 

services. 

quired  to  provide  necessary  serv- 
ices to  Council  in  making  studiflB 
and  preparing  report  to  Seoe- 
tary;  nonrecurring. 
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Wednesday,  February  3, 1960. 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

WITNSaSES 

0SOBOS  p.  LABBICK,  COMlCISSIOlSrEB 

JOHSr  Ii.   HABVET,  BEFTJTY  COIOOSSIONEB 

JAM£S  B.  CABDWELL,  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  OmCEB 

SHEIiBY   T.   OBEY,  BIBECTOB,   BUBEAU   OF  PBOGBAM  PLANNING 

AND  APPBAISAL 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPABTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

Salabd&s  and  Exf(einses 
Proffram  and  financing 


1950  actual     1060  estimate  1061  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  Field  inspection,  investigations,  and  laboratory  anal- 

yses— . ... . ...... .___.__.. 

2.  Research  and  methodology 

3.  Compliance,  consultation,  and  education 

4.  Medical  evaluation 

5.  Executive  direction 


$6,600,066 

1,760,743 

400,275 

670,701 

823,610 


$8,645,417 

2,801,200 

679,580 

763,416 

1,003,125 


$10,901,600 

2,865,600 

789,400 

996,000 

1,293,400 


Total  program  costs 

6.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years, 
net(-) 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


10,235,394 


650,301 


18,892,747 


-92,747 


16,846,000 


6,000 


Total  program  (obligations) 

Financing: 

1959  appropriation  available  in  1968 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available. 


10,885,695 

5,814 
25,491 


13,800,000 


16,852.000 


Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority)., 


10,917,000 


13,800,000 


16,862,000 


Ohiect  cHoBsificatUm 


1069  actual 


1960  estimate 


1961  estimate 


TMal  number  of  p 

FuU-time  equivaliBnt  of  all  other  positions... 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

A^wafB  OS  grade  and  salary 


1,307 

9 

1,228 

1.292 


1,660 

10 

1.530 

1,656 


2,000 

10 

1.885 

1,988 


7.9     $6,417 


&1      $6,430 


8.1       $6,378 


01    Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent.. 
Other  personal  services 


$7,974,728 
45^161 
47,932 


$9,797,700 
40,000 
77,000 


$11,817,800 
49.500 
61.200 


03 
M 
06 
06 
«7 


Total  personal  services... 
TraveL 

Tronsportetlon  of  things 

Commanlcation  services 

Bents  and  utility  services 

Piintiiig  and  reproduction 

Other  contractural  services. 


Services  performed  by  other  agencies.. 

SoiwtteB  and  materlala. 

Samples 


Equipment.. 

Lttids  and  structures 

Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

Befunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

Taxes  and  iMiu'iivnnM>"tg-  _  r .  .  l  .  .  ■ ,  .  n . 


8.067,821 
401.667 

67.844 

106.936 

1.609 

61.881 
186.070 

56.674 
349,433 
103,422 
818,241 


0.914.700 

586.600 

90,400 

182^400 

1,800 

70.773 

304,471 

54,000 

447,099 

188.400 

1,51%  504 


509,337 
1.861 
2,508 


682.800 

a;  000 

2,200 


11,918.000 

744.400 

75,000 

151,200 

1,800 

120.700 

458,100 

60,000 

708,900 

168,800 

1,595^500 

80,000 

763^600 

8.000 

2,500 


Totalc 

GoB$  finBHoed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ).. 
ObUgatlons  Incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net. 


10,285,894 


18.892.747 
-92,747 


16,846,000 


6.000 


Total  Obligations. 


la88^006 


18^800,000  16^852.000 

/Google 
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Salaries  and  Expenses,  Certification,  Inspection,  and  Othbb 

Services 

Program  and  flnanoinff 


IMBaotual 

1900«tlinflto 

190lcrtliiiato 

Program  by  activittos: 

1.  CerWlcstlon  servtoes 

$l,m,248 
33.806 
14.628 

$1,316,860 
45,000 
20,600 

11.323. 300 

2.  Pesticide  tolarances 

4S.200 

20,600 

1,227,682 

1.882,860 
-6,360 

1,380,000 

4.  Relation  ofoosts  to  obllsattons: 

net  (— ) - 

28,683 

Total  program  (obllgatlof»)  .    .     ^    .      .     . 

1,261.145 

-446,290 
-7,724 
488.884 

1,377,000 
-488,884 

1.380.000 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

-483.884 

Recovery  of  prior  year  obligations 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward.. 

488,884 

488.884 

1,281,015 

1,377,000 

1.380,  €00 

Ohfeot  cHasHfioatUm 


1060  actual 


1960  estimate 


1901 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.. 

Aven^  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 


Average  OS  grade  and  salary. 


161 

2 

160 

147 


161 

1 
169 
161 


161 

I 

16» 

161 


7.6      $6,286 


7.9      $6,346 


7.9       $6,346 


01    Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent.. 
Other  personal  services 


$899,684 

6,020 

24,872 


$929,900 

6,000 

32,200 


$836,500 

6,000 
28,600 


Total  personal  services 

02  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services — 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.. 

06  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

18  Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities........ 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 


080.476 
7.912 
1,676 
5,463 


7,840 
13.966 
44,581 
120.210 
23,158 
56.679 
14,768 
834 


968,100 

19,600 

10.200 

4.800 

100 

11,664 

24.060 

48.000 

132,129 

81,808 

58.300 

20,500 

2.000 


971.100 

10,000 

10.200 

4.8QO 

100 

11.600 

33,100 

48.000 

133.200 

78.  BOO 

80.300 

20.600 

2LO0O 


Total  costs 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  srears,  net  (— ).. 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


1,227.582 
23,'6©' 


1.382.860 
-6.350 


1.380.000 


Total  obligations.. 


1.251,145 


1.377,000 


1. 380. 000 


Mr.FoGARTT.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
We  have  before  us  this  morning  the  Food  and  Drug  Administraticm. 
Mr.  Larrick,  do  you  have  a  statement  for  the  committee? 

GeneraIi  Statement 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Larrick  follows :) 

Mr.  Ghairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  onoe  again,  In  b^alf  0f  tbo 
Food  and  Drag  Administration,  I  wish  to  express  a  sincere  pleasnre  f6r  tbB 
opportunity  of  appearing  before  yon  to  present  oar  badget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1961  and  to  discuss  with  yoa  some  of  tbe  carrent  actlyltles  and  problems 
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«f  <mr  a^mcy.  Before  doing  bo^  however,  permit  me  to  say  how  much  we  of 
die  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have  appreciated  the  constructiye  assistance 
this  committee  has  given  FDA  in  the  past. 

eUUUMXX  OF  1061  BUDGET 

This  year's  budget  request  reflects  another  step  in  the  direction  of  a  more 
effective  Food  and  Dmg  Administration  better  staffed,  hous^  and  equipped  to 
sure  the  growing  needs  of  our  Nation.  We  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of 
|ie,8S2,000,  an  increase  of  $2,120,000  over  the  current  fiscal  year.  This  increase 
would  provide  340  additional  positions,  bringing  the  total  regular  FDA  staff  to 
2;000.  In  addition,  the  increase  would  permit  us  to  complete  renovation  now 
in  progress  in  three  district  offices  and  to  begrin  the  renovation  of  four  more. 
It  would  also  provide  certain  items  of  up-to-date  equipment :  more  effective  and 
dmesaving  scientific  tools  with  which  to  carry  out  our  everyday  operations.  The 
Imdget  you  now  have  before  you  represents  a  further  effort  at  providing  the  tyi)e 
of  all-around  improvement  recommended  by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee. 
We  must  say  that  only  by  such  improvements  now  and  in  the  future  will  FDA 
be  able  to  administer  the  laws  for  which  it  is  responsible  in  a  maimer  repre- 
sentative of  the  will  and  intent  of  the  Congress. 

MISSION   AND  BESPONSmiLmEB 

The  mission  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  clear.  It  is  to  protect 
the  safety  of  our  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  supply  in  order  that  179  million 
American  consumers  might  enjoy  with  peace  of  mind  the  highest  standard  of 
liTing  in  the  world,  faring  neither  fraud,  deception,  nor  hazards  of  health. 
FDA  also  has  a  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  legitimate  industry  from 
unfair  or  unscrupulous  competition.  This  dual  responsibility  to  both  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  is  a  governing  factor  in  all  of  our  regulatory  actions. 

Ours  is  one  of  the  largest  beats  of  any  regulatory  agency  in  the  Government 
nieie  are  over  100,000  establishmoits  producing,  processing,  marketing,  or 
storing  the  Nation's  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  supply,  as  well  as  56,000  retail 
drugstores  making  over-the-counter  sales  of  prescription  drugs,  and  310,000  pub- 
lie  eating  places  subject  to  inspection  under  the  oleomargarine  amendment. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  FDA's  rsponsibility 
also  includes  some  $4  billion  worth  of  foreign  imports  falling  under  the  Juri»- 
diction  of  the  laws  we  administer. 

To  cope  with  this  enormous  task,  FDA  still  has  very  limited  resources.  Our 
fonds  for  this  current  fiscal  year  total  $18,800,000  or  about  8  cents  per  American, 
less  than  the  average  tax  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Staff  currently  authorized 
totals  1,660  employees,  of  which  less  than  500  are  inspectors  who  are  spread 
over  the  entire  Nation  and  are  responsible  for  the  protection  of  179  million 
people.    There  are  over  357,000  Americans  for  every  1  FDA  inspector. 

FDA's  resources  permit  us  to  cover  each  establishment  on  our  beat— -exclusive 
of  drugstores  and  restaurants — on  the  average  of  once  every  5  years.  We  can 
eover  no  more  than  10  percent  of  foreign  imports  under  our  Jurisdiction.  It  is 
obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  are  not  doing  the  job  as  it  ought  to  be  done. 
I  am  certain  that  if  the  American  people  were  truly  aware  of  the  complexity 
of  today's  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  production  and  marketing  practices,  of  the 
tremendous  variance  in  manufacturing  techniques  and  the  many  opportunities 
tiiat  exist  for  deliberate  and  accidental  contamination  of  their  basic  food, 
dmg,  and  cosmteic  supply,  they  would  be  indeed  disturbed  at  the  thin  line  of 
protection  offered  today  by  FDA. 

ADVANCES  IN   TEOHNOLOGT 

Population  and  economic  statistics  alcme  do  not  describe  the  staggering  Job  for 
which  FDA  is  responsible.  Advances  in  technology  constitute  a  factor  of  great 
importance  in  understanding  our  workload.  We  Americans  are  known  the  world 
over  for  our  imagination,  initiative,  and  ability  to  produce  new  things  and 
develop  different  ways  of  satisfying  the  increasing  and  more  refined  demands 
of  our  population.  More  and  more  money  is  being  spent  by  industry  for  re- 
search, much  of  it  going  into  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  technology.  In  prewar 
days,  annual  outlays  for  all  research  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  between 
1400  and  $500  million.  Now  they  total  $10  billion.  Each  year,  U.S.  technology 
introduces  to  consumers  radically  different  products  and  drastically  changed 
methods  by  which  products  are  processed,  packaged,  and  delivered^^  . 
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Mr.  Chairman,  were  I  to  describe  even  a  fraction  of  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  in  the  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  fields  jsince  I  joined  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  some  30  years  ago,  I  could  easily  take  hours  of  this  busy  com- 
mittee's time.  We  are  living  in  a  far  different  world  from  the  year  1906  when 
the  original  pure  food  and  drug  law  was  passed ;  far  different  even  from  the 
year  1938  when  the  law  was  refined  and  broadened.  Different  even,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, from  a  decade  ago  when  we  as  average  consumers  still  had  not  heard 
of  instant  coffee,  instant  tea,  instant  potatoes,  and  instant  rice;  had  not  yet 
tried  TV  dinners  and  fish  sticks ;  were  unaware  of  home  permanents  and  hair 
sprays ;  and  had  no  access  to  "miracle"  drugs  and  tranquilizers. 

Not  only  are  new  and  different  products  reaching  the  market,  but  longstanding 
products  are  taking  on  new  meaning.  For  example,  baby  foods.  We  often  make 
the  error  of  omitting  these  from  our  list  of  so-called  convenience  foods.  Including 
only  frozen  foods  as  falling  in  this  categry.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  baby  foods 
are  very  much  convenience  foods,  providing  already  prepared  meals  especially 
designed  for  the  diets  to  the  4,250,000  new  babies  born  in  this  country  every  year. 
I  say  that  this  product  is  taking  on  new  meaning  for  this  reason :  not  only  is  the 
birth  rate  constantly  growing  so  that  in  10  years  it  will  rise  22  percent  to 
5,200,000  babies  a  year,  but  an  entirely  different  segment  of  our  population — the 
aged — ^is  being  prescribed  diets  partly  or  wholly  consisting  of  these  foods.  Since 
the  health  of  both  our  youngest  and  oldest  citizens  often  depends  directly  on  the 
specific  content  and  wholesomeness  of  their  diets,  it  becomes  increasingly  vital 
that  the  labeling  and  contents  of  these  ever-increasing  products  be  carefully 
surveilled. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  very  literal  sense,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
each  year  faces  a  larger  workload :  more  Americans  to  protect,  new  and  ex- 
panding industries,  and  products  of  an  ever-increasing  variety,  often  proceesed, 
packaged,  and  marketed  in  radically  new  and  complex  ways. 

While  I  think  we  must  be  ever  aware  of  the  full  impact  that  advancing  tech- 
nology can  have  on  our  lives,  I  must  at  the  same  time  emphasize  my  sincere  be- 
lief that  the  advances  which  have  been  made — ^from  instant  coffee  to  miracle 
drugs — are  making  wonderful  contributions  which  benefit  us  all. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  workload  and  responsibility,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  two  growing  problem  areas  directly 
related  to  our  responsibility  under  law.  I  refer  to  the  contamination  dangers 
produced  by  radioactivity  and  pesticide  residues. 

BADIOLOGIOAL   ACnVITIES 

So  much  has  been  reported  lately  on  the  question  of  radioactivity  in  foods  that 
there  is  very  little  that  I  can  add  to  the  discussion  at  this  point  As  you  know, 
by  law  it  is  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  is  responsible  for  establish- 
ing tolerances  or  permissible  levels  of  radioactivity  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics, 
and  for  detecting  harmful  radioactive  products  and  removing  them  from  the 
interstate  market.  This  responsibility  is  not  only  implied  in  our  law  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  food  additives  amendment,  actually  spelled  out,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  his  delineation  of  responsibility  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  recent  Executive  order  (Executive  Order  10681),  has 
designated  FDA  as  the  agency  responsible  for  determining  permissible  levels  for 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics. 

The  problem  FDA  faces  in  fulfilling  this  responsibility  is  a  challenging  one, 
because  we  simply  do  not  know  the  full  extent  of  radioactive  contamination  in 
this  Nation  or  the  full  effects  of  what  any  amount  of  radiation  contamination 
can  have  on  the  human  body.  The  sources  of  radioactivity  are  largely  beyond  our 
control.  Some  is  natural,  some  from  weapons  testing,  some  from  industrial  use, 
and  some  from  X-rays  and  the  like.  Much  more  laboratory  research  and  sample 
monitoring  must  be  done  before  we  will  have  suflSdent  information  to  provide 
an  adequate  basis  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  radioactive  contamination. 
This  is  not  a  one-agency  undertaking.  Much  of  the  research  being  done  by  other 
agencies  Is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  our  objectives  in  this  broad  area.  FDA, 
however,  must  do  much  work  of  its  own.  We  must  staff  and  equip  ourselves  to 
monitor — on  a  national  basis — foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics  to  identify  if  and  to 
what  degree  they  have  become  contaminated.  As  this  new  and  promising  source 
of  technological  development  grows,  we  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  accidental  contamination.  We  must  also  be  ready  for  the  day  when 
radiation  comes  into  direct  use  in  food  processing,  preparation,  and  preservation. 
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As  for  the  pesticide  residue  problem,  Mr.  Chairman,  here  again  I  could  add 
little  to  what  has  been  said  within  recent  weeks.  All  I  want  to  emphasize  is 
that  it  is  a  growing  problem.  Not  only  because  more  farmers  are  using  them  on 
moie  crops,  but  also  because  new  and  more  complex  pesticides  are  reaching  the 
market  all  the  time.  As  much  as  we  need  them — and  I  should  like  to  empha- 
sise our  belief  in  their  rightful  role  as  an  aid  to  the  farmer — ^we  must  not  for 
one  moment  forget  that  virtually  all  pesticides  are  toxic  to  humans  in  some 
degree.  Since  their  safety  to  humans  d^)ends  largely  on  how  they  are  used  by 
the  farmer,  and  since  no  enforcement  agency  could  adequately  regulate  proper 
usage  even  if  it  had  the  authority  to  do  so,  a  pressing  need  develops  for  simpler 
and  faster  methods  to  detect  and  identify  pesticide  residues  on  crops  once  they 
enter  interstate  commerce.  Over  2  million  farmers  are  using  about  600  million 
pomids  of  pesticides  amnurlly  on  literally.. every  food  crop.  Here  again,  Mr. 
Ohainnan,  we  have  a  problem  of  increasing  4imei^^ns  and  one  which  must  be 
given  serious  consideration  if  we  are  to  avoid  potential  tragedies. 

During  fiscal  year  1959  some  progress  was  made  in  both  radiological  and  pesti- 
cide activities.  About  4,000  samples  of  foodstuffs  collected  throughout  the 
United  States  were  checked  for  radioactivity.  Analyses  ot  these  samples  sub- 
stantiated previous  findings  indicating  increasing,  but  still  limited,  levels  of 
contamination  of  fresh  vegetables,  fish  (particularly  tuna),  and  animal  forage 
(chiefly  alfalfa  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  com  silage).  jWithin  the  samples  sur- 
veyed, some  wheat  and  tea  continued  to  show  evidence  of  radioactivity. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  field  investigations  led  to  the  finding  of  excessive  DDT 
residues  on  a  4  million  pound  lot  of  frozen  spinach  scheduled  for  nationwide 
distribution.  The  crop  had  been  sprayed  with  more  than  the  recommended 
treatment  8  to  10  days  closer  to  harvest  than  is  recommended  to  assure  that 
unsafe  amounts  will  not  remain  on  the  foods.  After  two  large  shipments  were 
seized,  the  firm  recalled  the  remainder  of  the  lot  throughout  the  country  for 
destruction.  During  the  year,  12  carloads  of  grain,  aggregating  465  tons,  were 
also  seized  because  of  contamination  with  a  mercurial  compound,  a  known 
poison. 

Our  1961  budget  devotes  special  emphasis  to  both  radiological  and  pesticide 
activities.  While  the  programs  suggested  for  1961  do  not  represent  the  ultimate 
in  these  two  areas,  they  do  represent,  in  our  opinion,  sound  steps  forward. 

In  addition,  as  far  as  radiological  activities  are  concerned,  a  1960  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  is  being  considered  for  early  transmission  to  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  supplemental  to  provide  certain  items  of 
scientific  equipment  to  insure  an  early  start  on  an  expanded  program  in  1961. 

We  are  convinced  that  with  better  methodology  for  the  detection  and  identi- 
fication of  radioactive  contamination  and  pesticide  residues,  and  with  more  in- 
spectors for  wider  surveillance,  far  more  protection  could  be  provided  than  is 
now  possible  in  these  important  areas. 

SUMMARY  OF  ACCOMPLISHMENTS:  FISCAL  TEAS  1959 

In  addition  to  work  involving  radioactivity  and  pesticide  residues,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  continued  to  push  its  efforts  on  many  other  fronts  in 
order  ot  protect  the  Nation's  consumers  during  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  food  front, — On  the  food  front  some  of  FDA's  accomplishments  included 
the  following : 

Aypr^ximately  7,430  tons  of  foodstuffs  were  seized  in  656  separate  actions.  Of 
these,  336  seizures  involved  merchandise  that  became  unfit  after  interstate  ship- 
ment An  additional  7,964  tons  of  unfit  food  were  voluntarily  destroyed  or  con- 
verted to  nonfood  uses  by  their  owners  as  a  result  of  FDA  inspections.  Filth 
and  decomposition  were  charged  in  79  percent  of  the  food  seizures. 

Twenty-eight  food  seizures  were  made  of  products  failing  to  meet  the  vitamin 
potency  claimed  on  the  labels. 

The  1959  "Clean  Wheat  Program" — a  cooperative  venture  with  the  States- 
resulted  in  the  seizure  of  76  carloads  and  truckloads.  Of  these,  72  were  seized 
for  contamination  with  rodent  filth,  and  4  were  seized  for  excessive  insect  dam- 
age while  in  storage.  The  magnitude  of  the  wheat  problem  is  indicated  by  the 
tact  that  one  injunction  alone  called  for  salvage  supervision  of  150  carloads  of 
wheat  Oflicials  of  one  State  alone  seized  or  embargoed  10  million  pounds  of 
wheat  and  other  food  grains. 
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Inspections  were  made  of  8,218  food  storage  warehouses,  Including  wholesale 
grocers,  chainstore  warehouses,  coldstorage  warehouses,  and  other  establish- 
ments where  food  is  stored  for  subsequent  distribution.  Largely  as  a  result,  a 
considerable  number  of  storage  facilities  were  repaired  and  renovated  to  keep 
out  pests  and  provide  more  sanitary  storage. 

The  bacteriological  survey  of  frozen  precooked  foods  was  continued.  Some 
8,000  miscellaneous  products  have  been  examined,  and  a  general  report  of  the 
work  to  date  is  being  compiled. 

Since  the  program  began  last  year,  77  petitions  under  the  food  additives  amend- 
ment were  received  by  FDA.  Thirty-six  were  made  effective  and  41  were  found 
to  be  deficient  Lists  of  nearly  400  additives  ''generally  recognized**  as  safe  have 
been  published. 

Progress  was  made  in  the  identification  of  the  toxic  principle  which  occurs  in 
certain  byproducts  of  fats  and  causes  a  fatal  edema  disease  in  chickens. 

Studies  of  decomposition  in  fish,  eggs,  and  butter  were  continued. 

The  drug  front, — On  the  drug  front,  FDA  helped  consumers  in  many  ways : 

Drug  violations  continued  at  a  high  rate  during  fiscal  year  1959.  Of  95  criminal 
actions  charging  drug  violations,  72  cases,  involving  140  defendants,  dealt  with 
the  illegal  sales  of  prescription  drugs.  Sixty-nine  drug  cases  against  124  defend- 
ants were  terminated  in  Federal  courts  during  the  year. 

Twenty-seven  defective  or  misbranded  drugs  were  recalled  by  manufacturers 
during  1959  following  FDA  inspections  and  tests.  Six  antibiotics  and  seven  other 
drugs  were  below  labeled  potency.  One  had  decomposed  in  possession  of  dealers. 
Some  bottles  of  an  ear  preparation  were  actually  labeled  for  eye  use.  Another 
case  involved  the  labeling  of  some  bottles  of  saline  injection  as  dextrose.  Four 
injection  drugs  contained  pyrogens  or  were  nonsterile,  and  four  contact  lens 
wetting  solutions  were  also  found  to  be  nonsterile. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  448  new-drug  applications,  including  79  for  veterinary 
use,  were  received.  Of  these  273,  including  4.1  veterinary  applications,  became 
effective,  thus  permitting  the  products  to  be  marketed.  In  addition.  1,067  sqix>- 
plemental  applications,  including  377  for  veterinary  use,  were  made  effective. 

A  pilot  study  designed  to  establish  a  system  of  reporting  adverse  reactions 
to  drugs  already  on  the  market  was  initiated.  A  handbook  was  completed  OD 
reporting  procedures  for  use  of  participating  hospitals. 

A  5-month  clinical  study  was  completed  to  identify  persons  showing  a  resist- 
ance to  antibiotics.  The  study  included  analysis  of  1,020  surgical  patients  to 
identify  post-surgical  staphylococci  infections.  This  work  will  add  signlflcantlx 
to  knowledge  of  certifiable  antibiotics. 

The  cosmetic  front. — Users  of  cosmetics  were  not  overlooked  by  FDA  during 
1959: 

Progress  was  made  on  the  development  of  methods  for  cosmetic  analysis  for 
use  in  our  field  laboratories. 

A  compendium  of  methods  of  analysis  for  cosmetics  was  composed  and  wUl 
shortly  be  ready  for  publication. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  aerosol  hairspray  preparations  was  made,  the  results 
of  which  indicated  that  these  products  are  not  harmful  when  appUed  in  the 
proper  manner. 

Several  cosmetics  products,  including  one  nationally  advertised  hair  prepara- 
tion, were  removed  from  the  market  after  FDA  tests  revealed  that  they  were 
harmful  to  users. 

The  ileviees  front. — FDA  also  helped  consumers  avoid  traps  set  for  them  1^ 
unscrupulous  frauds  and  cheats : 

To  cite  but  one  example,  some  57  different  types  of  devices  were  seised  for 
being  sold  under  false  or  misleading  claims.  Among  the  worst  culprits  were 
electric  vibrators  offered  fraudulently  for  weight  reduction.  They  included  hand 
units,  cushions,  chairs,  tables,  mattresses,  belts,  and  rollers.  Some  of  these 
were  even  promoted  for  the  cure  of  serious  diseases. 

DETAILS     OF     THE     1961     BlTDGET 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brief  rundown  of  FDA's  activities  in  fiscal  vear  1960 
hardly  tells  the  full  story  of  how  FDA  walks  its  beat.  But  it  does  give  the 
committee  some  idea  of  the  type  of  work  we  have  been  doing  during  the  past 
year.  Despite  these  accomplishments,  it  goes  without  saying  that  muc^  more 
nee<ls  to  be  done  and  could  be  done  to  protect  consumers  If  FDA  had  moi^  and 
better  resources  to  do  the  Job.  As  has  been  the  case  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  budget  now  before  you  provides  FDA  with  some  of  these  much-needed  addi- 
tional resources.    In  summary,  the  increases  proposed  for  1961^11 . 
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Provide  staif  sofflcient  to  keep  pace  with  the  goal  set  for  1961  by  the 
Citisens  Advisory  Committee,  plus  staff  for  new  midertakings  sach  as  radio- 
logical activities  and  food  additives  work.    Jn  all,  d40  new  Jolwi  are  proposed. 
Permit  the  continuation  of  the  ecientiflc  equipment  and  modernization 
program  which  has  been  underway  for  several  years. 

Finance  the  refurbishing  and  modernization  of  laboratory  and  office 
quarters  in  four  FDA  districts,  tentatively  scheduled  as  Boston,  Cincinnati, 
Kansas  Qty,  and  llinneapolis. 
Thank  you. 

I  ehall  be  glad  to  try  to  answor  any  questions  which  the  committee  may  wish 
to  ask. 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  budget  which  we  are  presenting  today  calls  for 
an  appropriation  of  $16,852,000— a  net  increase  of  $2,720,000  and  340 
positions  over  the  budget  proposed  for  the  current  year. 

NEW  POSmONS  REQUESTED 

The  340  new  jobs  will  enable  us  to  come  within  15  positions  of  the 
goal  set  for  1961  by  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee.  The  budget 
would  increase  FDA's  total  staff  to  2,000.  Of  this  number,  1,748 
positions  would  be  assigned  to  responsibilities  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  made  its  study,  compared  to  1,763 
set  as  the  1961  goal  for  these  activities.  The  remaining  are  identified 
with  new  programs  inaugurated  since  then,  such  as  those  dealing  with 
food  additives  and  radioactivity.  The  budget  will  also  provide  a 
special  staff  increas^  90  positions,  for  an  enlarged  radiological  pro- 
gram. In  terms  of  gross  increases,  $1,345,000  is  related  to  new 
positions. 

RESEARCH  ON  VETERINARY  DRUGS 

Funds  are  included — $80,000 — ^to  finance  the  construction  and  equip- 
pinjg  of  a  modest  laboratory  bam  for  research  on  veterinary  drugs. 
TTiis  new  facility  is  to  be  located  at  Beltsville^  Md.,  and  will  become 
a  part  of  our  veterinary  medical  facilities  which  have  been  operated 
at  Beltsville  since  1930. 

RENOVATION  OP  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

The  pw^osed  1961  budget  will  permit  us  to  complete  renovation  now 
in  progress  in  three  district  offices — New  York,  Buffalo,  and  Los 
Angeles — and  to  begin  renovation  of  four  more — ^feoston,  Cincinnati^ 
E[ansas  City,  and  Minneapolis.  In  all,  $900,000  is  included  for  dis- 
trict office  facilities  renovation  and  modernization.  The  four  districts 
proposed  for  1961  will  be  completed  sometime  in  1962.  By  that  time 
we  will  have  10  of  our  18  districts  in  modem,  up-to-date  quarters. 
The  1961  budget  also  provides  for  the  continuation  of  our  equipment 
modernization  and  replacement  program  which  has  been  underway 
for  several  years.  A  gross  increase  of  $317,000  in  included  for  equip- 
ment modernization  and  replacement. 

As  can  be  seen,  by  1962  we  will  have  come  a  long  way  toward  our 
objective  of  improved  space  and  facilities  in  the  field.  We  are  ex- 
periencing rather  serious  difficulties  at  the  moment,  however — ^par- 
ticularly ui  Washington.  Here  again,  the  future  looks  brighter  in 
that  the  General  Services  Administration  budget  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Congress  includes  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Washington  building. 
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CONSUMER  CONSULTANTS  PROGRAM 


The  1961  budget  also  provides  a  number  of  other  items  of  increase. 
We  will,  for  example,  be  able  to  enlarge  our  consumer  consultants 
program.  We  will  be  able  to  make  improvements  in  the  important 
area  of  research.  The  budget  will  also  permit  some  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  made  by  McKmsey  &  Co.  following  their 
recent  study  of  our  field  operations. 

FAOTORT  INSPECmONS 

We  will  be  able  to  increase  the  number  of  factory  inspections 
from  26,000  to  30^000.  In  terms  of  frequency,  this  means  that,  on 
the  average,  we  will  be  able  to  inspect  each  establishment  once  every 
4%  years.  This  compares  with  the  present  cycle  of  once  every  6% 
years.  As  you  know,  our  objective  is  to  work  steadily  toward  a  goal 
of  inspecting  every  establishment  at  least  once  a  year.  We  wifl  be 
able  to  give  more  attention  to  imports,  pesticide  residues,  and  food 
additives. 

MANDATORY  INCREASES 

In  addition  to  funds  to  finance  program  improvements,  an  amoimt 
of  $908,500  is  designated  for  mandatorv  costs— -the  financing  on  a 
full-year  basis  of  new  staflf  authorized  last  year,  plus  costs  related 
to  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1969. 

Offset  against  these  gross  increases,  amounting  to  $4,640,000,  are 
decreases  for  one-time  expenses  authorized  for  1960.  In  total,  items 
of  decrease  amoimt  to  $1,920,000. 

CERTIFICATION  ACTIVITIES 

In  addition  to  our  regular  "Salaries  and  expenses"  request,  the 
1961  budget  provides  for  the  certification  of  antibiotics,  insulin,  and 
coal-tar  colors  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  pesticide  tolerances. 
As  you  know,  the  cost  of  these  services  is  covered  by  fees  collected 
from  industry.  In  total,  $1,389,000  is  provided  for  certification  ac- 
tivities, an  increase  of  $12,000.  This  increase  will,  of  course,  be 
financed  by  fees. 

RADIOLOOIGAIi  ACTIVITIES 

I  would  like  to  make  special  mention  of  one  aspect  of  the  1961 
budget  program.  This  deals  with  our  proposals  calling  for  increased 
empnasis  on  radiological  activities.  An  increase  of  $650,000  is  des- 
ignated for  improvements  in  this  area.  As  a  first  step  toward  in- 
creased attention  to  radiological  activities,  a  1960  supplemental  a]j- 
propriation  request  is  now  pending  transmittal  to  the  Congress.  This 
supplemental  will  ask  for  $332,000  to  finance  the  purchase  in  1960 
of  laboratory  and  monitoring  equipment,  thereby  making  an  early 
start  in  1961  possible.  ,        ,       - . 

I  have  witn  me  a  number  of  exhibits  which  might  be  of  interest  to 
this  committee.  If  possible,  I  would  like  to  show  them  to  you  after 
the  questioning  period,  unless  specific  inquiries  make  it  appropriate 
to  display  them  before  then. 

I  want  to  thank  this  committee  for  their  ^reat  help  in  furthering 
the  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.    I  shall  now  be  glad 
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to  attempt  to  answer  an7:questio;ns  which  the  comnuttee  may  wish 
to  ask. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Larrick.  Your  appropriation  for 
1960  is  $13,800,000.  The  budget  indicates  a  request  will  be  made  for 
a  supplemental  of  $332,000. 

Mr.  Laksigk.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Your  request  for  1961  is  $16,852,000. 

Mr.  Labkegk.  Eight,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  A^  increase  of  $3,052,000  over  the  original  1960 
appropriation  and  $2,720,000  over  the  total  if  the  supplemental  is 
approved. 

Mr.  Labkegk.  That  is  correct 

SUFFLEMEKTAL  BEQUEST  FOR  BADIOLOGIGAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  is  the  status  of  the  supplemental  request? 

Mr.  Labbigk.  I  think  Mr.  Kelly  will  have  to  answer  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Kellt.  They  have  all  been  cleared  and  are  ready  to  come  up. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  they  got  up  here  yesterday  afternoon  or  not 
but  I  have  seen  the  galley. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  is  the  supplemental  for? 

Mr.  KxsjuT.  It  is  exclusively  for  long  leadtime  equipment. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  To  be  used  for  what? 

Mr.  K^ELLY.  Long  leadtime  equipment  in  connection  with  radio- 
logical health  activities.  In  order  that  we  can  get  the  equipment 
mider  order  this  year,  so  that  the  staffing  that  needs  equipment  will 
be  able  to  utilize  it  during  1961. 

BEDUCnON  IN   OBIQINAL  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  What  did  you  ask  for  in  this  regard  ? 

Mr.  LiABBicK.  Our  original  request  before  we  learned  what  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  administration  was,  was  for  people  and  equipment 
to  start  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  In  this  supplemental  request? 

Mr.  LiABBioK.  In  the  original  supplemental  we  asked  for  people  and 
equipment  to  start  this  program. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  How  much  did  you  ask  for? 

Mr.  Cabdwbll.  Originally,  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  How  much  of  that  would  be  for  equipment  and  how 
much  for  positions  ? 

Mr.  Cabdwell.  Of  this  I  am  not  sure.    It  involved  163  positions. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Give  me  an -explanation,  a  breakdown,  and  put  it  in 
the  record  at  this  point,  if  you  ysoIL 

Mr-  Cakdweix.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 


51985—60 15 
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(The  breakdo¥m  referred  to  is  as  foUowp :). 

Obiqinaii  Pboposal  fob  1960  Radiological  Sufflbmbntal 
Po9iUon9 
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Personal  serrioea. . >474,80D 

Equipment : 

New  employeeB , 159,  MO 

Special  laboratory  equipment 790,200 

Subtotal 968,500 

All  other  costs  (trav^,  supplies,  retirement,  etc.) 266,700 


Total 1, 700, 000 

The  above  estimate  was  prepared  by  the  Food  and  Drag  Admlnlstratton 
originally  in  January  1959.  It  was  also  identified  In  the  preliminary  estimate 
for  1961  furnished  to  the  Department  on  April  28, 1959.  It  anticipated  that  this 
amount  would  be  requested  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Oongtess  and  that  it 
would  be  enacted  by  midsummer  1959,  thus  i)ermitting  full  radiological  opera- 
tions effective  In  fiscal  year  1960.  However,  as  a  result  of  the  necessity  to  develop 
a  coordinated  departmental  program  in  the  area  of  radiological  protection  and 
health,  it  was  impossible  to  submit  this  first  estimate  before  adjournment  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  86th  Congress. 

As  a  result  of  Executive  Order  10831,  the  Secretary  undertook  a  delineation 
of  responsibilities  among  units  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlcm,  and 
Welfare  in  the  radiological  area.  Following  this,  a  second  and  more  detailed 
radiological  supplemental  estimate  was  devel(H;>ed  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. This  later  estimate  was  designed  to  meet  the  same  objectives  as 
the  first;  liowever,  it  was  priced  at  $1,125,000  and  called  for  151  emi^oyees.  The 
reduced  amount  of  the  second  estimate  was  due  primarily  to  a  change  in  timing 
as  well  as  a  request  for  fewer  positions.  It  anticipated  operattons  for  only  one 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1960,  whereas  the  first  estimate  environed  <^)eratl<»i8  for 
three  quarters  of  the  year. 

The  second  supplemental  estimate  was  identified  tn  the  regular  1961  budget 
submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  with  the  anticipation  of  congressianal 
action  during  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress.  It  was  later  decided  that^ 
treated  as  a  supplemental  appropriation,  this  estimate  could  probably  not  be 
enacted  in  time  to  permit  recruiting,  equipping,  and  other  pr^Mtratory  measoree 
for  implementation  in  the  final  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1960.  It  was  following 
this  decisicMi,  therefore,  that  a  reduced  supplemental  for  1960,  providing  only 
equipment,  was  -prepared  and  presented  to  the  Congiiess.  This  reqneet,  whldi 
calls  for  $332,000,  anticipates  fuU  implementation  of  the  program  early  in  1961. 
Funds  to  accomplish  this  are  contained  in  the  regular  1961  Food  and.Dmg 
budget  estimate,  now  pending  before  the  Congress.  Together,  these  two  requests 
will  provide  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  with  laboratory  equipment,  90 
positions  and  operating  ezpmses  sufficient  to  establish  monitoring  programs  In 
10  of  its  17  field  districts. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  happened  that  they  only  allowed  $832,000? 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  decided  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  G^ovem- 
ment  was  such  that  it  would  not  be  able  to  implement  the  program 
fully  this  jrear  but  they  would  make  a  start  at  it  and  hopefully 
that  this  action  would  permit  the  program  to  move  forward  next  year 
and  in  subsequent  years. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  We  originally  considered  sending  a  request  for  s  sup- 
plem^tal  to  the  Congress  in  connection  witn  radiological  health 
activities  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session  of  the  GangrosB. 
But  timing  and  a  numbiBr  of  other  reasons  worked  so  as  to  keep  it 
from  reaching  the  Congress  before  they  adjourned^  and  because  of 
the  lateness  on  which  an  appropriation  would  be  made  aTailable  this 
year,  it  was  reduced  to  equipment  only. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  Had  ;^ou  come  to  any  conclusions  late  last  summer 
as  to  how  much  you  intended  to  ask  Uie  Congress  for,  bef oire  we 
adjourned  ? 

Mr.  ElELlt.  We  were  talking  in  terms  of  the  figure  that  Mr.  Lar- 
rick  mentioned,  $1,700,000. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  Why  is  it  you  cut  it  back  ? 

Mr.  E[£LLT.  Because,  failing  to  get  it  up  before  the  last  Coneress 
meant  that  by  bringing  it  up  Siis  January  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  actually  procure  equipm^it  and  to  employ  people  and 
get  them  underway  this  fiscal  year  so  it  was  decided  to  restrict  it 
only  to  long  lead-time  equipment. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  So  you  gave  them  everything  they  asked  for  in 
equipment  in  this  supplemental  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  The  request  asked  for  equipment  to  equip  18  dis- 
tricts. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  would  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  About  $660,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Wouldn't  it  be  impossible  for  them  to  go  ahead  before 
ihey  receive  ttie  $660,000  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  No,  the  considerations  were  that  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  asked  us  whether  or  not  we  could  start  this  radiological  sam- 
pling program  on  the  basis  of  half  of  the  district  offices.  The  purpose 
of  this  equipment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  to  organize  the  district  offices 
so  that  all  of  the  samples  that  come  in  for  all  purposes  can  be  tested 
in  a  gross  way  for  radiological  activity.  Those  which  evidence  some 
radioactivity,  that  is  by  bemg  exposed  more  than  normal,  will  be  sent 
to  the  central  office  for  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  type  of  radio- 
activity. Thus,  the  decision  was  made  that  we  would  undertake  this 
study  m  half  of  the  district  offices  to  produce  the  basic  information 
on  which  we  might  launch  a  more  effective  radiological  health  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  think  you  need  to  do  it  in  only  half  of  the  offices 
to  get  that  information  ? . 

Mr.  Kjbllt.  This  is  a  matter  of  judgment  and  different  people  will 
arrive  at  different  conclusions.  I  uiink  it  is  a  big  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  think  if  they  were  allowed  to  get  the  equipment 
for  all  18  offices  that  they  might  do  a  better  job,  a  more  complete 
job? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  that  would  be  true  j  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  do  you  think  ? 

Mr.LARRiCK.  My  idea  was  to  handle  all  of  them. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  think  that  would  have  been  the  most  effective 
way? 

Mr.LARRiCK.  Yes, sir. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Of  doing  this  job? 
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Mr.  liARBioK.  From  a  program  standpoint. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Is  that  important  to  yon?  You  think  that  it  is 
important? 

Mr.  IiABKiCK.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  The  testing  of  all  the 
'samples  that  go  through  our  laboratories  would  produce  an  abund- 
ance of  data  which  could  contribute  to  this  whole  problem  of  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  radioactivity  is  a  health  problem  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  I  am  grateful  to  have  the  half  of  it.  I  would  rather 
have  half  than 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  suppose  you  would  be  grateful  if  they  only  gave 
you  $100,000,  if  that  is  all  you  could  get. 

Mr.  Labrigk.  If  that  is  all  I  could  get. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  right  thing  to  do 
here  and  how  much  you  need  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Our  original  view  was  that  all  of  our  district  offices 
should  be  equipped  at  the  earliest  possible  date  with  both  machinery, 
tools,  and  people. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  So  this  is  about  one-third  of  what  you  think  you 
should  have  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  was  our  original  estimate. 

Increases  and  Decreases,  1961 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Most  of  the  increases  and  decreases  in  your  budget 
are  self-explanatory,  or  are  explained  on  page  5  through  page  8  of 
the  justifications  which  we  will  place  in  the  record. 

(The  pages  referred  to  follow :) 

Salartes  and  eQfpen8e9 — Summary  of  changes 

Enacted  appr(^riati(Hi $13, 800,  000 

Proposed  for  later  transmission 332,  000 

Total  estimated  funds  avaUaWe  1960 14, 132,  000 

Estimate  for  1961 16, 852,  000 

Total  change 2, 720, 000 

Increases: 

A.  Mandatory  items: 

1.  Annualization  of  348  new  positions  authorized  for  1960 

for  part  of  year  (106  positions  authorized  for  50 
percent  of  year ;  101  positions  authorized  for  70  percent 
of  year;  141  positions  authorized  for  75  percent  of 
year) : 

Personal  services 682, 100 

Retirement 40,  200 

Other  objects  (related  to  above  positions 147,  700 

Total , 820,000 

2.  Employee  health  insurance  for  existing  purposes 88,  600 

Subtotal 908,(500 
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Salaries  and  esopenses — Summary  of  changes — Continued 

IncreaseB — Continued 
B.  Program  increases: 

1.  A  15-percent  increase  in  staff  over  that  authorized  for 

1960.    All  costs  relating  to  250  new  positions $1,  694, 800 

2.  Increase  to  provide  a  special  staff  increment  to  expand 

FDA  radiological  activities.    Costs  related  to  90  poei- 

tton 650^200 

3.  District  office  renovation — costs  to  complete  3  districts 

(Buffalo,  Lo««  Angeles,  and  New  York)  and  to  start  4 
others  (Boston,  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City,  and  Minne- 
apolis)        900, 000 

4.  Equipment  modemizatioo 117, 000 

5.  Equipment  replacement 200, 000 

6.  Construction  of  animal  research  facility  at  Beltsville, 

Md 80, 000 

7.  Increases  to  provide  enlarged  consumer  consultants  pro- 

gram         14,000 

8.  Increased  tabulating  services 13,600 

9.  Increased  printing  costs 24,000 

10.  Cost  of  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of 

1959,  Public  Law  86^382;  for  new  employees  ooly 13,5(>a 

11.  All  other  increases   (increased  transfers  between  duty 

stations  of  field  staff,  training  materials,  and  supply 

items 24,400 

Total ^ 3,  731, 500 

Cross  increase 4*  640,  000 


Decreases : 

A.  Nonrecurring  costs  associated  with  radiological  supplemental.  332, 000 

B.  Equipment  modernization,  replacement,  and  related  to  new 

g^ffg                  „«^_„„_._« — .«__^ —,—._.—»«_-»._-.  ■  934  000 

C.  Additionaf  equipment  for  Dallas 4o'  000 

D.  Automobiles  (25  replacement  cars  purchased  in  1960) 38,000 

B.  Refurbishing  of  3  district  offices 378,000 

F.  Transfer  of  personnel  to  Dallas 30»  000 

G.  Contractual  services 57, 000 

H.  SuppUes 78, 000 

I.  1  less  day  in  excess  of  52-week  base  (262  days  in  1960,  261 

days  in  1961) 33, 000 

Total 1, 920, 000 

Net  increase . 1 1 2, 720,  ()00 

EXPLANATION   OF   CHANGES 

A  15-percent  increase  in  sta^ng  (exclusive  of  special  staff  requested  for  radio- 
logical activities,  beloio). — A  15-f)ercent  increase  in  basic  staff  is  requested. 
This  would  add  250  jobs  to  the  1,660  authorized  for  1960.  Included  in  this 
number  are  15  positions  designated  for  food  additives  work. 

Expansion  of  FDA  radiological  program. — ^An  Increase  of  $650,200  is  requested 
to  finance  90  new  positions  for  work  on  an  FDA-'Wide  radiological  program. 
(These  positions  would  be  over  and  above  those  Identified  above.)  Of  the  90 
positions  requested,  80  will  be  used  to  establish  a  special  monitoring  program 
(iniq)eetor8,  scientists,  and  supporting  personnel)  in  10  district  offices  which,  are 
to  be  equipped  with  special  radiological  laboratories  from  funds  requested  in  a 
supplemental  estimate  for  1960  proposed  for  later  transmission.  The  1961  pro- 
gram will  include  sample  collection  and  analysis  to  detect  and  identify-  total 
radioactivity  and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  Nation's  foods,  drugs,  and 
cosmetics  have  become  contaminated.  The  remaining  10  positions  will  provide 
the  necessary  supporting  functions  for  this  special  program  Including  regulatory 
tod  informational  activities.  One  medical  officer  position  is  included  to  work 
on  the  medical  aspects  of  the  program,  primarily  the  evaluation  of  biological  and 
biophysical  data  from  other  sources.  r^r^r^r^]r> 
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District  office  renovation, — Increasee  In  this  area  are  a  part  of  a  i^anned  pro- 
gram of  facilities  Improyement  Completion  of  the  seven  districts  schedoled  for 
1960-61  will,  by  1962,  bring  to  10  the  number  of  districts  honsed  in  modem 
quarters. 

Equipment  modernization. — An  increase  of  $117,000  is  requested  to  provide 
for  a  continuing  program  of  modernization  which  was  begun  in  fiscal  year  1957. 
The  bulk  of  this  increase  is  designated  for  upgrading  scientific  equipment  in 
Washington  laboratories  and  the  field  district  offices. 

Equipment  replacement. — ^An  increase  of  $200,000  is  requested  for  replacement 
of  obsolete  equipment  Equipment  will  be  replaced  according  to  an  evaluation 
of  existing  mventory  records  which  take  age,  condition,  and  normal  life  expect- 
ancy in  consideration. 

Construction  of  animal  research  facility  at  BeltsviUe,  Md. — ^An  increase  of 
$80,000  is  requested  for  construction  of  an  animal  research  barn  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Center,  Beltsville,  Md.  This  facility  is  needed  to  house  large 
experimental  animals  such  as  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  etc.,  which  will  be  used  in 
experiments  involving  medicated  feeds,  antibiotics,  drugs,  and  other  acq;iect8  of 
veterinary  medicine.  The  bam  will  also  include  laboratory  and  isolation  facil- 
ities which  will  permit  research  on  animal  parasites  and  other  infectious  animal 
diseases. 

Enlarged  consumer  consultants  program. — ^An  increase  of  $14,000  is  requested 
to  step  up  FDA's  consumer  consultant  activities.  Plans  for  1961  call  for  the 
employment  (on  a  w.a.e.  consultant  basis)  of  one  consumer  consultant  for  each 
ot  the  17  existing  districts.  These  consultants  are  to  work  with  consumer  groups 
and  will  serve  as  a  channel  of  c(»nmunication  between  FDA  and  consumers 
across  the  Nation.    Funds  include  compensation  and  travel  costs. 

Increased  tabulating  services. — ^An  increase  of  $13,600  is  requested  to  finance 
the  cost  of  processing  industry  population  data  to  be  collected  from  the  field. 
Plans  for  1961  call  for  increased  use  of  specialized  data  processing  and  tabulating 
equipment. 

Increased  printing  costs. — ^An  increase  of  $24,000  is  requested  to  cover  increased 
printing  costs  resulting  from  the  step-up  in  FDA's  informational  and  educational 
activities.  Half  of  this  amount  would  go  toward  the  publication  of  official 
notices  of  judgment,  a  requirement  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act 

Cost  of  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  Public  Law  SS-^SSB 
(costs  related  to  new  employees  proposed  for  1961) — ^An  increase  of  $18,500  la 
requested  to  cover  the  1961  cost  of  employee  health  insurance  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  86-882.  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act. 

All  other  increases. — In  total,  all  other  increases  amount  to  $24,400.  Included 
is  $12,500  to  finance  household  moves  of  field  employees  who  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred between  duty  stations,  $8,400  for  special  supply  items,  and  $8,500  to  cover 
increased  training  costs. 

RADIOLOGICAL  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  There  are  some  we  should  have  a  little  more  detail  on. 
You  have  an  increase  of  $650,000  for  radiological  activities.  How 
much  are  you  spending  on  this  now  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  are  spending  currently  at  the  level  of  about 
$400,000.  This  $400,000  would  be  worth  about  $850,000  in  1961,  and 
when  added  to  the  600 

Mr,  Fooabtt.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Casdwell.  Nonrecurring  items  account  for  the  difforence  in 
expenditures.  When  added  to  the  $650,000,  the  $350,000  will  give  us 
a  level  of  operations  for  1961  of  about  $1  million. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Just  what  have  you  been  doing  in  the  past  ?  Wliat 
additional  work  is  proposed  under  this  increase  ? 

Mr.  Larrigk.  Well,  in  this  field,  our  first  job  was  to  try  to  get  foods 
that  had  been  produced  before  there  was  any  fallout. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Before  what? 
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LEVEL  OF  CONTAMIKATION  VBOH.  FALLOUT 

Mr.  Larbick.  Before  there  was  any  fallout,  so  we  could  get  a  base 
line.  So  we  let  people  know  that  we  would  like  to  have  these  foods 
and  we  got  samples  of  canned  goods  from  all  over  the  country,  from 
commercial  canners,  and  from  housewives;  goods  that  had  been 
canned  before  1945.  And  then  with  the  help  of  the  drug  and  fann 
industries  we  got  some  food  that  had  been  buried  during  antarctic  ex- 
peditions of  the  past.  With  that  information  we  began  to  get  some 
base  lines  of  the  levels  of  natural  occurring  radiation  in  food.  Then 
we  started  out  as  fast  as  we  could  to  take  samples  from  various  parts 
of  the  country,  to  see  what  we  were  running  into.  We  examined 
wheat.  We  have  examined  a  great  manj  other  foods  to  see  what 
the  level  of  contamination  from  fallout  is  while  the  es^peits  advise 
us  that  the  fallout  to  date  in  these  foods  is  not  high  enough  to  be 
dangerous,  our  examinations  do  show  that  there  has  been  a  gradual 
increase  amon^  a  wide  variety  of  foodstuffs. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  that  we  keep  on  top  of  this 
program,  particularly  as  we  move  into  greater  use  of  nuclear  power 
m  industry  and  in  power  production.  As  this  occurs,  opportunities 
for  accidents  and  contamination  of  water,  air,  and  foods  will  increase. 

ADBQUACT  OF  BTTDGET  REQUEST 

Mr.  FooARTir.  Are  you  satisfied  that  this  amount  will  be  sufficient  to 
do  an  effective  job  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  will  start.  It  won't  do  as  good  a  job  as  I  would 
like  to  do. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  How  much  do  jon  think  you  need  to  do  a  good  job? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  think  the  original  amount  asked 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  much  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  About  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  Is  that  right, 
Mr.  Harvey? 

Mr.  Harvbt.  Yes,  we  could  equip  all  18  of  the  districts  and  man 
them  with  the  addition  of  about  $650,000. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  think  to  do  a  really  good  job  that  should  be  ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  would  be  my  opinion,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  would  need  about  $650,000  more  t 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  sir,  that's  right. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Just  about  douole  this  increase  to  do  a  good  job? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  sir,  that's  right. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Will  you  give  us  a  breakdown  and  supply  it  for  the 
record  of  how  that  $650,000  could  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  sir,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  Show  it  in  positions  and  equipment. 

(The  material  furnished  follows :) 

Breakdown  Showino  Maniveb  in  Which  $660,000  Would  Be  Appud  to  FDA 
Badiologicul  Aonvrnm  in  1961 

An  increase  of  $650,000  would  be  used  to  establish  a  radiological  monitoring 
program  in  eight  FDA  districts  (including  Dallag,  to  be  opened  later  in  this 
Tear).  The  amounts  requested  in  the  1960  supplemental  and  the  regular  1961 
budget,  both  of  which  are  now  pending  before  the  Congress,  are  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish such  programs  in  10  districts.    Supporting  staff  (three  positions)  would 
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also  be  added  in  Washington.    An  amoont  of  $650,000  would  be  applied  to  basle 
laboratory  equipment,  staff  (61  positions)  and  operating  expenses  as  follows: 

Field  monitoring  program  {18  dislricU) 


Positions 

Amount 

Personal  servioes 

68 

S245,aD0 

Basic  laboratory  equipment  ($30,000  per  district)             

240.000 

Operating  expobs^  (travel  transportation,  sample  purchase,  and  employee 
equipment) ...._.          _        _ 

M01400 

DSrABTlCKNTAL  STAfr 

1  position  for  program  and  sample  collection  plans,  1  secretarial  position  for 
sdentlflc  staff,  and  1  for  enforcement  operations: 
Personal  services... - - „ 

8 

9l7Q0 

Operatlnff  exmnses  (travel.  transDortatlon.  and  eroolovee  e<inlDment) 

6,d00 

Total 

efio,ooo 

RELATION  TO  PUBMC   HEALTH   SERVICE  ACTIVITIEfl 

Mr.FooARTY.  Is  there  any  duplication  between  what  you  are  doija^ 
and  what  the  Public  Health  Servicje  is  doing  in  this  same  general  field! 
.  For  example,  milk.  Doesn't  the  Public  Health  Service  do  something 
in  that  area? 

Mr.  LfARRiGK.  Yes,  they  do  a  great  deal.  They  use  milk  pretty 
much  as  a  special  food  that  is  particularly  useful  to  measure  what 
is  happening  to  our  environment.  We  have  formed  a  committee  that 
includes  people  from  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  who  are  doing 
this  work  and  our  people  who  are  doing  their  work.  They  meet  regu- 
larly. We  exchange  information  and  we  set  up  the  programs  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  duplicate  each  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  help  each  other  a  great  deal.  For  example,  if  they  find 
a  problem  in  milk  in  a  particular  milkshed,  we  will  then  concentrate 
our  activities  in  the  same  milkshed,  finding  out  where  the  feed  for  the 
cattle  is  coming  from,  and  trying  to  trace  it  back  to  source.  In  this 
way  we  will  have  a  correlated  program,  rather  than  one  that  repre- 
sents duplication.   We  are  working  very  close  together. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Each  knows  what  the  other  is  doing,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That's  right. 

INCREASE   IN   R^VDIOACTIVITY 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  have  you  found  so  far  in  your  food  monitoring 
work  ?  Has  there  been  a  great  increase  in  radioactivity  since  the  first 
nuclear  explosions  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Oh,  yes,  there  has  been  a  very  substantial  increase, 
but  as  I  said,  I  do  not  want  to  alarm  the  American  public  unduly.  The 
experts  are  concerned  about  the  increase,  but  they  do  not  think  that 
present  levels  constitute  a  public  health  hazard.  It  is  something  that 
should  be  watched  and  watched  carefully,  and  the  Government  should 
stay  on  top  of  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  your  findings  more  serious  than  what  was  found 
in  some  of  these  cranlJerries  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  No,  I  wouldn't  think  it  was  as  serious  as  we  found  in 
some  of  the  cranberries,  as  yet.  I  would  think  the  potential  is  there, 
but  I  would  just  say 
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Mr.  FcxjAHTY.  I  am  not  going  to  put  you  on  the  spot  So  there  is 
&  real  need  for  keeping  abreast  of  what  is  going  on  because  of  this  in- 
crease in  radioactivity.  One  of  the  best  ways  would  be,  I  think,  to 
^ive  you  sufficient  funds  to  man  these  stations.  I  think  most  people 
feel  that  you  are  doing  the  best  job  possible  with  what  you  have. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  something  that  everybody  expects,  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer.  But  we  want  to  make  sure  that  when  a  de- 
cision is  made,  that  it  has  the  best  possible  professional  judgment,  lab- 
oratory analysis,  statistics,  and  so  forth,  that  are  availjuble.  If  it 
means  increasing  this  appropriution,  we  ought  to  do  it.  I  think  it 
would  not  only  be  a  help  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  producers. 

RENOVATION  OF  DISTRICT  OFFICES 

Now,  you  have  roughly  a  million  dollars  budgeted  for  renovating 
district  offices  and  for  equipment  modernization,  about  the  same  as 
you  are  spending  this  year.    How  is  that  progressing  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  This  is  progressing,  making  progress,  to  the  end  that 
by  the  end  of  1961  fiscal  year  we  will  have,  if  this  present  program  is 
continued,  10  of  our  eighteen  district  offices  renovated. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  there  any  advantages  to  doing  this  piecemeal  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Budgetwise,  it  fits  in  with  the  President's 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  budget.  I  am  asking  you 
for  vour  professional  judgment. 

Afr.  Larrick.  Of  course,  I  would  get  facilities  modernized  and  up 
to  date  at  the  very  earliest  moment  possible^  because  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  give  the  public  the  utmost  protection  in  this  field. 

COST  AND  TIME  BEQUIBED  TO  COMPLETTE  JOB 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  would  it  cost  to  go  ahead  and  finish  the  job  in 
1961  instead  of  doing  it  piecemeal  and  dragging  it  out,  as  we  are 
doing? 

Mr.  Cardwkll.  These  costs  are  split  roughly  in  half  on  the  theory 
that  we  would  spend  about  half  the  money  in  the  first  year,  the  year 
in  which  the  project  was  authorized,  and  complete  the  project  in  the 
second  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  with  respect  to  those  offices  which  are  proposed 
for  1961.  Let  us  supply  you  an  estimate  as  to  what  it  would  cost  to 
complete  all  the  district  offices. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  do  not  have  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  a  figure  representing  what  it  would  cost  to 
complete  these  four  new  ones  carried  in  the  1961  budget. 

You  see,  we  proposed  that  four  more  be  fixed  this  year^  and,  for 
budgetary  reasons,  we  decided  to  make  it  a  2-year  deal  requiring  half 
the  money  the  first  year  and  half  the  money  the  second  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  do  this— do  these  four, 
then? 

Mt.Cardwell.  About  $527,000. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  About$527,000more? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  That  much  more,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Larrick.  There  would  be  a  complication  that  ought  to  be  taken 
into  account.    The  money  that  we  are  asking  for  here  is  just  for  basic 
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laboratory  equipment,  benches,  hoods,  the  scientific  apparatus.  Money 
to  construct  buildings  is  a  General  Services  Administration  appropria- 
tion matter.  Our  plans  and  funds  must  be  meshed  together  with  those 
of  the  General  Services  Administratitm.  If  we  were  prepared  to  out- 
fit the  buildings  and  then  did  not  have  any  way  to  build  the  buildings^ 
we  would  end  up  with  money  that  we  would  have  no  way  to  spend. 
But  they  do  have  in  their  budget,  as  I  understand  it,  money  for  the 
four  districts  carried  in  the  1961  budget 

Mr.  Kjslly.  The  funds  which  they  have  included  in  their  budget 
are  with  respect  to  leasing  operations.  I  think  there  is  also  a  further 
complication,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  divided  these  moneys  into  two 
parte  in  the  renovation  of  the  district  offices  because  of  the  time  lapse 
that  it  takes  from  the  time  you  start  planning  the  renovation  of  a 
district  office  until  you  have  completed  it. 

The  fact  that  these  are  annual  funds  and  that  we  have  to  use  theni 
within  the  year  in  which  they  are  made  available  adds  to  the  problem. 
If  we  were  going  to  have  the  total  money  for  these  four  offices  and  for 
all  offices,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 
appropriation  language  make  tne  funds  available  until  expended,  be- 
cause we  cannot  fit  them  into  the  regular  fiscal  year  pattern  of  oper- 
ating funds. 

Mr.  Labrick.  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  important  point,  Mr. 
Kelly. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  All  right.  What  other  suggestion  do  you  have,  so 
that  we  can  get  this  job  done  without  having  to  spread  it  out  for  4  or 
6  years? 

Mr,  Ejellt.  I  think  there  are  two  aspects  of  the  problem,  one  with 
respect  to  the  time  it  takes  to  renovate  any  district  office,  from  the 
time  you  start  planning  until  you  complete  it  I  think  you  can  assume 
it  will  take  at  least  2  years  to  accomplish  the  average  renovation. 
The  second  involves  the  number  of  districts  that  can  be  handled  in  a 
given  year.  Of  course,  we  have  been  taking  several  district  offices  each 
year,  so  that,  over  a  period  of  years,  we  will  complete  them  alL 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  How  many  years,  according  to  your  plan,  would  it 
take? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  it  would  take  2  or  3  additional  years  after  1961 
to  complete  the  18  offices. 

Mr.FoGAKTY.  Four  years? 

Mr.EjsLLT.  At  the  present  pace. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Four  fiscal  years?    I  think  you  could  do  it  in  two. 

Mr.KJEiLLT.  There  is  no  Question. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  You  coula  do  it  in  less  than  two,  even.  Tou  might 
save  money  if  you  did. 

Mr.  Kellt.  I  should  think  it  would  not  make  a  difference,  because 
we  are  handling  each  district  office  as  a  complete  entity. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  equipment  is 
going  to  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Larbick.  No,  it  has  been  going  up  steadily. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  cannot  forecast  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Isn't  it  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  longer  you  put 
something  off,  like  this^  the  more  it  is  going  to  cost  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  point  I  was  endeavormg  to  make  was  that  it  was 
not  as  though  we  were  trying  to  handle  one  large  building  piecemeal. 
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It  would  be  a  lot  more  economical  to  do  it  as  one  entity,  because  each 
of  these  is  a  separate  unit. 

Mr,  FoGARTT.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  a  statement  on  how 
soon  this  could  elBSciently  be  accomplished  and  how  much  it  would 
cost? 

Mr.LiABsicic.  Wewillbeveryffladto. 

(The  requested  mf ormation  loUows :) 

Renovation  or  FDA  Distbiot  Offices  :  Possibilitt  of  Renovating  All 

DiBTBIOTS  IN    1961  AND  1962 

Objective$ 

The  ultimate  objective  of  FDA  is  to  renovate  completely  all  of  its  district 
offices.  At  the  same  time,  additional  space  most  be  acquired  to  accommodate 
increased  field  staffing  consistent  with  recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
CkHoamittee.  Except  for  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  Detroit  (which  either  are  or  are 
about  to  be,  housed  in  adequate  facilities),  these  two  objectives  can  be  achieved 
only  through  relocation  of  the  districts  into  enlarged  quarters. 

Type  of  faeOitieB  required 

Due  to  the  predominant  role  which  laboratory  operations  play  in  FDA  fieid 
activities,  a  special-purpose  laboratory  facility  is  required  for  each  district 
Res:ular  office-typiie  space  will  not  meet  FDA's  requirements. 

Ways  in  iohich  speeialimrpose  space  may  be  made  available  to  FDA 

The  General  Services  Administration  has  responsibility  for  providing  appro- 
priate and  adequate  space  to  accommodate  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
Up  to  this  time,  GSA  has  accepted  responsibility  for:  (1)  procuring  space,  (2) 
making  it  ready  for  normal  occupancy  and  (3)  financing  the  necessary  rental, 
custodial,  and  maintenance  costs  related  to  occupancy.  Responsibility  for  finan- 
cing the  installation  of  special  laboratory  equipment  peculiar  to  FDA's  needs 
(benches,  hoods,  ovens,  etc.)  has  been  left  to  FDA.  The  practice  has  been  to 
procure  new  space  for  a  district  only  when  there  is  clear  evidence  that  FDA  is 
in  a  position  to :  (1)  finance  special  laboratory  and  other  special-purpose  equip- 
ment (including  installation),  and  (2)  attain  full  occupancy  during  the  year  in 
which  the  space  is  made  available. 

Progress  up  to  the  present 

To  date,  GSA  has  taken  steps  to  make  modem  special-purpose  space  available 
in  three  districts:  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  Detroit.  Atlanta  is  the  only  one  of 
the  three  which  represents  a  typical  case  of  relocating  an  existing  FDA  district 
into  new  quarters  to  provide  modem  space  accommodating  enlarged  operations. 
The  establishment  of  these  three  districts  (including  the  enlargement  of  Atlanta) 
was  specifically  authorized  by  Congress,  and  funds  to  provide  laboratory  equip- 
ment were  included  in  the  regular  FDA  appropriations. 

FDA  is  currently  negotiating  with  GSA  to  relocate  three  other  districts  into 
modem  and  adequate  quarters.  These  are :  Buffalo,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York 
City. 

The  1961  budget  requests  congressional  approval  to  renovate  four  others: 
Boston,  Kansas  City,  Cincinnati,  and  Minneapolis.  Formal  arrangements  to 
obtain  new  space  for  these  four  districts  have  not  been  made  with  GSA,  al- 
though FDA's  overall  and  ultimate  needs  have  been  made  known  to  them. 

How  new  space  has  been  obiaifMd 

Under  the  present  arrangement,  GSA,  in  collaboration  with  FDA,  selects  a 
site.  GSA  then  enters  into  a  contractual  agreement  whereby  private  investors 
acquire  the  site  and  construct  a  special-purpose  building  which  is  leased  to 
GSA  under  a  long-term  lease. 

Insofar  as  the  three  districts — ^Buffalo,  New  York  City,  and  Los  Angeles— 
for  which  initial  renovation  acti<m  is  planned  this  year  are  concerned,  it  appears 
that  new  special-purpose  buildings  will  be  constructed  along  the  lines  followed 
for  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  Detroit  However,  GSA  is  now  considering  a  possible 
change  in  the  financing  of  construction  of  such  facilities.  They  are  now  con- 
sidering the  practicalities  of  direct  Federal  construction  with  Federal  appro- 
primttons  in  lieu  of  leasing. 
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Timing  and  cost  of  renovation 

Based  on  experience  with  Atlanta,  Dallas,  and  I>etrolt,  once  renovation  of  a 
district  is  authorized  it  takes  about  2  years  to  negotiate,  select,  and  obtain  an 
option  on  a  site,  invite  bids,  award  a  construction  contract,  and  complete  con- 
struction. 

Up  to  the  present,  negotiations  with  GSA  have  not  been  initiated  until  Con- 
gress has  provided  funds  to  cover  JPDA's  share  of  the  cost ;  namely,  the  financ- 
ing of  special  laboratory  equipment. ; 

Much  of  the  laboratory  equipment  which  FDA  is  obliged  to  finance  must  be 
geared  to  the  particular  space  into  which  it  is  to  be  installed.  Also,  much  of 
this  equipment  is  of  fairly  long  leadtime :  6  to  9  months  from  the  date  of  order. 
It  is  for  these  reasons  that  FDA  must  have  a  firm  understanding  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  space  which  GSA  will  provide  before  it  can  obligate  funds  for 
equipment.  Under  this  arrangement,  FDA  has  budgeted  District  renovation 
and  enlargement  programs  over  a  2-year  period  as  follows : 

First  year. — ^Funds  to  finance  long  leadtime  laboratory  equipment:  benches, 
exhaust  hoods,  and  ovens. 

Second  year. — Funds  to  complete  equipping  of  the  laboratory,  plus  purchase 
of  laboratory  glassware  and  Utensils. 

Funds  for  equipment  related  directly  to  new  employees,  such  as  desks,  chairs, 
and  inspectional  apparatus,  are  not  budgeted  as  a  cost  of  renovation  and  en- 
largement. Funds  for  employees  equipment  are  budgeted  as  a  cost  of  placing 
new  employees. 

Cost  to  FDA 

It  is  estimated  that  $3,080,000  would  be  required  to  finance  FDA's  share 
of  the  cost  of  renovating  the  eight  districts  not  yet  budgeted  as  follows : 


FDA  costs  only 

1st  phase, 

long  leadtime 

equipment 

2d  phase, 
special  equip- 
ment and 
glassware 

Total 

Denver - . -- 

$140,000 
140.000 
140.000 
140.000 
210.000 
210,000 
210.000 
210,000 

$180,000 
180,000 
180.000 
180.000 
240.000 
240,000 
240,000 
240,000 

$320,000 

New  Orleans                         _.«-. 

3».000 

Philadelphia 

320.000 

St.  Louis .             

320.000 

Baltimore _ 

450.000 

Chicago     - 

420.000 

San  FranciPco                             .                   ,._-._- 

450.000 

Seattle 

450,000 

Total 

1.400.000 

1,680.000 

3.080,000 

At  the  rate  of  four  starts  per  year  (the  rate  proposed  in  the  estimates  for 
1961)  it  would  take  3  years  to  complete  the  Job  of  renovating  all  districts.  At 
this  rate  and  continuing  the  policy  of  starting  1  year  and  completing  the  second, 
all  18  would  not  be  ready  before  1964. 

Possibility  of  completing  all  18  districts  by  1962 

In  the  opinion  of  FDA,  it  would  be  possible  to  initiate  In  1961  action  on 
each  of  the  eight  districts  not  yet  budgeted  with  the  objective  of  completing  them 
by  the  end  of  1962.  However,  certain  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  FDA 
would  have  to  be  met,  as  follows : 

1.  GSA  would  have  to  take  action  early  In  1961  to  arrange  for  construction  of 
facilities  or  in  some  other  way  provide  appropriate  space. 

2.  FDA  would  require  architectural  engineering  services  to  plan  space  and 
equipment  layout  and  specifications,  to  coordinate  equipment  installation,  and 
to  coordinate  and  supervise  construction.  FDA  does  not  now  have  such  staff. 
Duse  to  the  temporary  nature  of  this  plan,  such  services  can  best,  In  the  opinion 
of  FDA,  be  provided  under  a  contractural  arrangement  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$250,000.  This  does  not  include  architectural  engineering  services  in  connection 
with  the  design  and  construction  of  facilities  In  that  these  items  are  the  re^ 
sponsibllity  of  GSA. 

3.  FDA  should  in  1961  be  in  a  position  to  finance  the  long  leadtime  equipment 
requirements  of  each  district.    This  is  estimated  at  $1,400,000  for  the  eight  dis- 
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tricts  (see  above).    Funding  of  other  special  laboratory  equipment  and  glass- 
ware could  be  deferred  until  1962  and  are  not  included  in  this  amount. 

4.  Due  to  the  uncertainties  in  connection  with  the  exact  timing  of  space  avail- 
ability, FDA  would  require  special  appropriation  language  in  1961  making  equipr 
ment  and  related  funds  available  through  1962  or  until  exx>ended. 

Commitments,  1962  and  after 

Authorization  of  initial  action  in  1961  would  result  in  additional  funding 
requirements  beginning  in  1962  affecting  both  FDA  and  6SA,  as  follows : 

1.  Space  renlai.— Approximately  $90,00a-^9©,000  would  be  required  in  addl- 
tloiial  OS  A  rental  funds  (including  maintenance).  This  assumes  a  leasing 
arrangement  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  case  of  Atlanta,  Dallas  and  Detroit. 

2.  Additional  equipment  and  operating  supplies  to  make  the  facilities  opera- 
tional (referred  to  above). —An  additional  $1,680,000  would  be  required  in  1962 
to  complete  the  equipping  of  the  eight  districts. 

Summary  of  FDA.  fund  requirements,  19S1 

A  summary  of  additional  funds  required  to  initiate  action  on  the  eight  remain- 
ing districts  In  1961  foUows : 

Long  leadtime  equipment  requirements  for  eight  districts : 

Four  at  |210,000  each :  Baltimore,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and 

Seattle: $840,000 

Four  at  $140,000  each :  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Philadelphia,  and 

St   Louis 560, 000 

Subtotal 1, 400,000 

Add  architectural  engineering  services— - 250,000 

Total 1, 650. 000 

MODERNIZATION  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  about  the  modernization  of  equipment?  Do 
you  have  sufficient  funds  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrigk.  Again,  our  plan  was  to  go  a  little  faster  than  this 
budget  would  permit. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Tell  us  how  you  planned  it  and  how  much  it  would 
take  to  come  up  to  your  plan  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $44,500  more  than  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Larrick.  A  cut  of  $44,500. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  phased  program.  Even 
in  their  original  estimate.  What  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  do  is, 
over  a  period  of  years,  to  accomplish  two  things :  One,  to  replace  that 
equipment  which  is  outmoded  and  obsolete;  and  two,  to  supply  that 
new  type  of  scientific  equipment  which  they  have  never  had.  And 
this,  I  guess,  is  the  fourth  year  that  this  program  to  update  and  mod- 
ernize the  equipment  has  been  underway. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Wait  a  minute.  The  figure  you  gave  was  the  figure 
between  the  Budget  Bureau's  figure  and  the  final  figure.  Our  ori^nal 
request  was  different  from  that. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  item  was  reduced  $266,500  between  the  pre- 
liminary spring  estimate  and  the  final  budget.  There  is  a  difference 
of 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  still  think  you  could  use  the  $266,500  to  mod- 
ernize your  present  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Ijarrigk.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  replacement  of  equipment  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  was  cut  $310,000. 
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PROBLEM  OF  OFFICE  SPACE 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  you  had  any  problem  with  your  equipment  in 
Washington  because  of  the  dispersal  of  quarters  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Mr.  Harvey,  would  you  address  yourself  to  that 
question? 

Mr.  Haevet.  Yes.  The  problem  we  have  involves  moving  all  over 
town,  and  we  do  have  a  problem  in  equipping  space  that  we  move 
into.  For  example,  we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  moving  some  of  our 
medical  personnel  out  of  one  building  and  refilling  their  space  with 
laboratory  equipment 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  will  be  in  six  different  buildings  before  the  end 
of  this  fiscal  year.    We  never  know  where  to  look  for  space. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  What  does  this  mean,  as  far  as  equipment  is  con- 
cerned? Do  you  need  funds  for  additional  equipment  because  of  this 
dispersal? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cardweix.  For  example,  we  originally  planned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  to  do  some  extensive  relocation  in  1961,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  Washington  staff.  We  estimated  that  it  would  take 
about  $886,000  to  buy  fixed  equipment.  It  would  cost  another  $600,000 
for  major  renovation  of  whatev^  facilities  might  be  made  available 
to  us. 

Meanwhile,  we  found  that  the  General  Services  Administration 
would  be  expected  to  bear  the  $600,000.  We  would  be  expected  to 
bear  the  $385,000  item.  We  do  not  know  this  for  certain.  We  do 
not  know  how  it  will  work  out.  But  under  their  present  guidelines, 
I  think  this  is  about  right ;  is  that  not  true,  Mr.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  KJELLY.  This  is  really  a  very  diificult  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  laboratory  space  situation  in 
Washington  is  desperate.  We  have  been  endeavoring  to  find  space 
everywhere  we  can,  but  you  cannot  avoid  the  problem  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  we  are  asking  for  a  new  building.  We  know  it  will  not 
be  available  until  the  end  of  1963.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  to  determine  how  elaborately  they  should  be  outfitted 
and  how  much  expense  you  should  incur  for  temporary  laboratory 
facilities.  To  take  an  existing  building,  leased  space,  say  a  ware- 
house building,  one  of  the  old  temporary  office  buildings,  or  one  of 
the  abandonedhospitals in  Washington, and  renovate  it  for  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration's  use,  is  an  extremely  expensive  operation. 

Mr.  Larrick.  But,  in  the  meantime,  we  still  have  to  do  our  jcA, 
and  we  do  not  have  facilities  in  which  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  expect  that  the  job  be  done,  of  course,  and  I 
think  that  the  people  of  the  country  expect  you  to  do  it,  a  good  and 
effective  job. 

It  seems  to  me  that  where  other  agencies  have  had  problems  of 
space,  they  get  it  somehow,  some  way,  even  by  coming  to  Congress 
and  asking  for  legislation  and  going  out  and  getting  it  on  their  own, 
not  through  GSA. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  expended  a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  on 
this,  and  we  still  hope  to  come  up  with  a  temporary  solution  that  will 
provide  temporary  laboratory  space. 
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EQUIFHENT  BJEEJJLCJSMXSt  AND  MODSRKIZATION 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  breakdown  of 
that  $576,000  for  equipment  replacement  and  modernization  and 
what  it  entails  and  why  it  is  needed  to  do  abetter  job? 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

Equipment  replacemerU  and  modernization 


TeQBefltedlii 
prellnUiUHry 
estimate,  IMl 

approTed,  1061 

Ptesldfliit'f 

budget 

Difference 

laor.ooo 
iia.000 

$156^000 
44.000 

$241«000 

eoiooo 

VqplpiMnt  n»d«rai^(mrAU  ffc^^ 

510.000 
383.000 

aooiooo 

117,000 

siaooo 

966,000 

ToCal 

8(0^000 

317,000 

076^600 

JSquipment  replacement 

Hie  preUminary  estimate  for  equipment  replacement  submitted  to  the  Depart^ 
ment  would,  according  to  an  inventory  evaluation  system  developed  by  FDA, 
be  sufficient  to  replace  present  equipment  the  useful  life  of  which  expired  fiscal 
year  1955.  As  it  now  stands  the  final  estimate  for  1961  wlU  »uible  FDA  to 
replace  equipment  the  useful  life  of  which  expired  around  1960. 

Equipment  modernization 

The  original  request  for  equipment  modernization  funds  was  in  the  amounit 
ef  $383,e00.  This  was  reduced  to  $117,000  in  the  final  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
allowance,  a  reduction  of  $266,600. 

The  $206^600  deleted  from  the  original  request  would  have  been  used  to  pur- 
chase specific  items  of  scientific  equipment  which  FDA  does  not  now  have. 
nils  equipmoit  would  have  been  placed  in  FDA's  Washington  and  field  labom- 
tories. 

FDA  has  been  endeavoring  to  improve  its  laboratory  equipment  for  several 
years.  The  amount  of  $266,600  would  put  FDA  closer  to  its  ultimate  goal: 
modem  scientific  equipment  equal  to  ^at  which  the  regulated  industries  have 
available  for  food  and  drug  laboratory  analyses. 

BSLTSYXULSA   AKSMAh  SSfiBABOU   FAdLITT 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Tell  us  about  this  animal  research  facility  at  Belts- 
Tille,  what  it  will  be,  what  it  will  be  used  for,  and  why  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Labbigk.  As  you  know,  the  field  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
the  number  of  and  mnds  of  drugs  that  are  given  to  all  types  of  live- 
stock has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  have,  I  think,  made  as 
much  progress  in  the  treatment  of  animals  as  they  have  in  the  treat- 
ment of  people,  and  we  have  been  without  facilities  to  try  out  these 
drugs  on  large  animals. 

Our  responsibility,  before  they  put  one  of  these  on  the  market,  is  to 
pass  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  such  a  drug  is  safe  and^  of 
course,  we  also  like  to  know  whether  it  will  cure  the  disease  that  it  is 
supposed  to  cure.  Up  to  now  we  have  had  to  depend  upon  the  gen- 
erosity of  our  friends  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  who  ha^e 
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many  timeS^  loaned  us  large  AnimdJs  and  helped  us  with  this  work. 
But  the  volume  is  getting  so  great  that  we  would  like  to  make  a  mod- 
est start  toward  an  improved  operation.  Actually^  we  would  like  to 
do  more  than  a  modest  start,  but  at  least  we  would  like  to  have  a  place 
in  which  to  house  about  14  large  animals.  They  would  be  cows  or 
horses  and  maybe  a  little  room  tor  sheep. 

A  small  lab  is  planned  for  one  end  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Cakdwell.  It  would  be  86  feet  by  36  feet,  a  conventional  loftr 
type  bam. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  have  the  same  sort  of  liaison  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  you  have  with  the  Public  Health  Service? 

Mr.  Larriok.  We  have  very  fine  working  relationships  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

CONSUMER  CONSULTANTS  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  increase  for  the  consumer-consultants  program 
is  only  $14,000,  but  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  often  raises  questions. 
Why  do  you  consider  this  important  ? 

Mr.  Larriok.  Mr.  Fogarty,  I  think  that  we  have  not  done  a  good 
enough  job  in  finding  out  what  the  public  wants  from  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  do  you  think  it  wants  ? 

Mr.  Larriok.  I  think  it  wants  an  across-the-board  protection  in 
every  field,  health,  cleanliness  and  truthfulness. 

I  think  that  it  is  always  going  to  be  true  in  our  type  of  work, 
that  we  cannot  do  everything;  and  we  have  got  to  pick  and  chooee 
among  the  things  that  we  do.  We  cannot  Gover  the  whole  water- 
front. There  are  many  things  we  cannot  cover.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  get  the  viewpoint  of  some  housewives  to  feid  out  what  they  expect 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  to  get  them  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  to  encourage  them 
to  read  labels.  The  Congress  provides  that  certain  information  must 
be  on  the  labels  of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics.  I  think  that  a  program 
designed  to  help  the  public  get  the  very  most  out  of  this  fine  law, 
and  also  to  inform  us  constantly,  of  what  the  public  wants,  would  be 
very  useful. 
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Mr.  FoGAKTT.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  this  now? 

Mr.  Cabdwell.  Actually,  we  are  spending  very  little  on  it  now. 
The  program  has  been  planned  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  been 
started  this  year.  We  nave  hired  a  person  to  head  it  up  and  we 
have 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  did  you  originally  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  To  my  fctiowledge,  we  got  everything  we  asked  for. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  did  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  are  experimenting  in  this  field. 

PUBLICATION   OP  OFFICIAL   NOTICBfl   OP  JUDGMENT 

Mr.  FooARTTT.  Why  do  you  need  this  $12,000  increase  for  publication 
of  official  notices  of  judgment? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Because  this  committee  has  given  us  more  people  and, 
as  we  get  more  people,  we  have  been  able  to  protect  the  public  by  more 
legal  actions.  This  increase  in  legal  actions  results  in  more  notices  of 
judgments.  Also,  we  want  to  step  up  the  speed  with  which  we  pub- 
lish notices  of  these  legal  actions.  We  find  that  if  the  regulated  indus- 
tries learn  of  what  we  are  doing,  we  get  more  voluntary  compliance 
hj  virtue  of  early  publication  of  seizures,  prosecutions,  and  mjunc- 
tions. 

recommendations  op  the  CnrZENS  advisory  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  you  place  in  the  record  the  same  table  with  re- 
gard to  progress  in  meeting  the  recommendations  of  the  Citizens  Ad- 
visory Committee  that  appears  on  page  194  of  last  year's  hearings — 
bringing  it  up  to  date. 


51985 — 60 16 
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(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

PROGRESS    IN    F.  0.  A.   PERSONNEL    EXPANSION 
AS  RECOMMENDED    BY    THE 
CITIZENS    ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 
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Mr.  FooABTT.  The  committee  report  last  year  implied  that  the 
reoommendaticxis  of  the  Citizens  AdVisory  Committee  are  out  of  date. 
Your  justifications  are  a  little  bit  fuzzy  on  that  point 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  thought  last  year  that  these  recommenda- 
tions were  out  of  date  because  of  additional  legislation  since  their  rec- 
ommendations had  been  made. 

Of  course,  you  are  asMng  for  additional  legislation  now. 

M'KrNSEY  AND  COMPANY  SURVEY 

Mr.  Lakrick.  Yes,  sir;  that's  ri^ht.  We  gave  careful  consideration 
to  the  idea  of  reestablishing  the  citizens  c(Mnmittee,  but  it  was  decided, 
principalhr  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  that  a  man- 
i^ement  firm  be  employed  to  make  a  survey  of  our  field  activities. 
They  hired  McKinsey  &  Co.,  to  make  this  survey,  and  a  comprehensive 
survey  was  made.    I  think  you  have  seen  that  report. 

Among  the  things  that  McKinsey  said  should  be  done  was  to  change 
our  whole  system  of  figuring  out  what  our  workload  is,  and,  if  we  can 
do  that,  to  get  a  broader  picture  of  what  our  workload  really  is.  Then 
we  would  have  information  that  would  be  very  meaningful  to  a  citizens 
committee,  and  I  think  they  could  do  a  mucn  more  realistic  job. 

Also,  you  were  good  enough  to  provide  fimds  to  let  us  employ  for 
the  first  time  in  our  history  a  research  director.  We  hired  a  man  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  a  professor  of  medicine  who  had  been 
there  for  a  good  many  years.  He  came  into  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, and  tJie  fii^  job  we  gave  him  was  to  make  a  survey  of  all  of 
our  scientific  activities. 

He  did  a  fine  job.  I  was  amazed  at  the  quality  of  the  job  that  he 
turned  in. 

We  have  these  two  reports  to  implement,  and  at  a  later  date — ^I  don^t 
know  just  how  much  later,  because  I  don't  know  how  fast  we  will 
be  able  to  develop  the  necessary  workload  data — ^we  should  have  the 
basis  on  which  to  establish  another  study.  I  agree  with  you  that  a 
new  citixi&as  committee  should  be  formed. 

BBOOMMENDATIONS    BBQUIBIirG   ADDITIONAL   FUNDS 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  What  that  is  recommended  in  the  two  reports  would 

^ou  be  in  favor  of  doing  that  you  are  not  allowed  to  do  under  this 
u<^t  before  us? 

1&.  Labbick.  a  great  many  things  that  we  are  just  making  a  start 
on.  For  instance,  McKinsey  &  Co.  recommended  that  we  have  a  super- 
visory person  for  each  10  chemists  and  each  12  inspectors.  For  two 
reasons,  we  cannot  do  that  immediately.  One  is  money.  The  second 
is  that  we  do  not  have  any  people  trained.  There  are  others— Mr. 
Harvey,  can  vou  think  of  some  other  key  things  in  those  reports  that 
we  are  not  able  to  do  yet  ? 

Mr.  Hakvbt.  One  of  the  important  features  of  the  report  involved 
criticism  of  existing  workload  data.  We  have  an  enormous  job  of 
census  taUng  to  get  the  basic  data  on  which  to  base  our  planning. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Tell  me  what  is  in  the  report  that  you  think  is  nec- 
essary to  do  now  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  do  in  1961 
because  of  a  shortage  of  funds? 
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Mr.  Labrick.  I  think  the  biggest  thin^  is  the  recommendation  that 
the  basic  staff  of  Food  and  Drug  Administration  be  strengthened; 
that  we  have  a  new  building  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  That  is  coming? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  hope.    Then,  that  all  of  our  field  facilities 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  staff  is  being  strengthened? 

Mr.  Larrigk.  That  will  be  brought  up  and  we  will  get  additional 
equipment.  I  think  the  general  things  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  here  are  the  things  that  McKiMey  &  Co.  have  recommended. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Supply  for  the  record  what  they  have  recommended 
that  you  think  is  necessary  in  1961,  in  order  to  do  a  better  job. 

(The  requested  information  follows:) 

ADDlTIONAIi  IMPLGMENTATION  OF  MCKlNSBY  &  CO.   RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  f oUowing  s{>eclflc  actions  could  be  accomi^ialied  in  fiscal  year  1961  to 
effect  further  implementation  of  the  McKlnsey  &  Go.  recommendations  if  addi- 
tional funds  were  made  available: 

1.  Resident  inspector  posts. — ^McKinsey  &  Ck>.  recommended  the  establistiment 
of  additional  resident  posts  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  resident  posts.  TwelTe 
additional  2-man  resident  inspector  posts  could  be  established  and  staffed  in 
1061.  This  would  raise  to  56  the  total  number  of  such  posts  in  operation  through- 
out the  country.  In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  12  new  resident  posts, 
expansion  of  existing  posts  would  be  possible  In  1961.  A  total  of  44  new  posi- 
tions would  be  required  to  add  1  new  Inspector  to  each  existing  post  (indluding 
new  posts  already  budgeted  for  1961).  Details  concerning  the  cost  and  number 
of  positions  Involved  are  as  follows: 


Item 


Fiacal  year  IMl 


Posidoiis 


Amocmt 


Q8-11  inspector— 
OS-9  inspector.-. 
Personal  services. 

Equipment 

All  other  costs.... 


S214»500 
103;  000 

in^oo 


Total.. 


4KT,900 


2.  Improved  supervision. — Under  McKinsey  &  Co.  criteria,  which  recommoids 
supervisory  ratios  of  1  supervisor  for  every  10  chemists  and  1  supervisor  for 
every  12  Inspectors,  39  additional  supervisory  chemists  and  Inspectors  would 
be  required  in  1961.  Following  is  a  breakdown  of  the  personnel  and  costs 
Involved : 


Item 

Fiscal  year  ign 

POSiUOQS 

Aaioimt 

12 
27 

—---—- 

Personal swvlces    ..r,..-,,.— ,-,.-.^..,-™    .  .-    --,-,-,.,    .-  ^,-,-^..  .-,,... 

$165^900 
15,000 
7»,100 

Equipment 

AU  other  costs — 

Total 

a9 

364,000 

3.  Workload  identification  and  evaluation  system. — ^McKinsey  &  Ck>.  empha- 
sized the  need  for  an  Improved  workload  identification  and  data  collection  sys- 
tem. They  identified  needs  in  this  area  as  being  essential  to  future  program 
planning  and  development.    The  Food  and  Drug  Ajdmlnistratibn  has  appointed 
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k  qpecial  task  group  to  deyelop  work  plans  for  the  establishment  of  such  sys- 
terns.  The  1961  budget  includes  15  additional  positions  for  program  planning. 
Most  of  this  number  will  either  directly  or  indirectly  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  McKinsey  objectives  in  this  area.  However,  these  new  positions 
would,  under  the  budget,  be  added  sometime  in  19^  and  would  not  become  fully 
effectiTe  until  later  in  that  year.  If  a  goal  of  achieving  this  particular  objec- 
tive by  the  end  of  1961  were  to  be  established,  it  would  require:  (1)  additional 
staffing  and/or  (2)  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  field  of  data  collection  and 
processing.  The  latter  services  could  be  established  only  through  a  contract 
with  some  outside  organization. 

The  estimated  cost  of  entering  into  such  an  arrangement  with  an  outside  firm 
la  estimated  at  approximately  $50,000. 

FOOD  ADDITIVE  WORK 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  have  you  budgeted  for  food  additive  work 
in  this  year,  1960? 

Mr.  Ci»DWELL.  This  year  we  have  121  jobs  for  food  additives  work.' 
Of  these,  about  50  are  working  in  the  field  and  the  remainder  are 
working  in  Washington. 

Mr.  FoGAirrr.  How  many  are  you  budgeting  for  1961  ? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  would  add  15  fielajobs.  We  would  add  no  jobs 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  very  difficult  to  forecast.  We  are  right  in  the 
midst  of  peakload  at  the  moment  in  Washington,  because  March  6  is 
the  cutoff  date  on  which  appplications  must  be  either  approved  or 
extended  and  it  is  apparent  to  me  that,  when  this  thing  gets  smoothed 
out,  the  workload  will  be  much  less  than  it  is  at  this  particular 
m<Hnent. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Several  extensions  have  been  granted,  I  have  been 
noticing  in  the  papers,  and  certain  terminations.  You  expect  that 
this  one  might  be  extended  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  is  being  handled  product  by  product. 

Mr.  Har\t:y.  I  think  we  have  about  400  requests. 

Mr.  LiARRicK.  We  got  200  yesterday. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  will  be  600,  then.  We  have  600  before  us  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  are  doing  it  product  by  product. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  food  additives  amendment  really  added  scMne 
responsibility  to  your  office,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  LiARRiCK.  It  did,  but  it  also  provided  a  tremendous  amount  of 
public  protection. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Larrigk.  The  possibilities  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman 

COST  OF  FOOD  ADDITIVE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Were  we  ever  told  how  much  additional  funds  this 
amendment  would  cost,  when  the  legislation  was  proposed? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Yes,  we  provided  some  estimates. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  were  your  estimates  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Well,  it  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $800,000. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  am  afraid  we  were  optimistic. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  do  you  think  it  is  going  to  cost  now,  after 
some  experience  with  it? 
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•Mr.  Labkigk.  Ton  see,  we  have  to  deal  with  eyerything  that  is 
being  added  to  food  right  now,  and  I  just  don%  know  how  great  the 
volume  is  going  to  be.  Then  you  have  to  guess  how  many  new  food 
additives  are  going  to  come  along. 

My  own  guess  is  that  we  are  going  to  need  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  million  and  a  half  a  year  to  decu  with  food  additives.  That  is 
purely : 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  How  much  have  you  budgeted  for  1981  ? 

Mr.  Cabdwell.  We  are  spending  about  a  million  dollars  a  year. 

COST  OF  FROFOSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Now  this  new  legislation  that  is  being  proposed,  how 
much  do  you  estimate  that  will  cost  ? 

.    Mr.  Labrick.  We  have  legislation  that  is  proposed  to  deal  -wiih 
the  household  poisons. 

Mr.  Hakvey.  You  have  reference  to  color  additives? 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  I  was  thinking  specifically  of  color  additives. 

Mr.  Larrick.  $1  million ;  isir t  that  our  estimate  on  that  f 

Mr.  Harvey.  Enforcement.  The  money  is  in  two  phases.  The 
certification  of  colors  is  a  fee  situation.  But  enforcement,  of  course^ 
is  paid  for  from  appropriated  fimds,  so  the  estimate  for  the  enforce- 
ment obligation  will  be  around  $1  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  $1  million  annually.  Is  that  the  only  one  you  are 
pushing  right  now  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Now  I  think  this  household  chemicals  bill  is  goin^ 
to  move.  That  is  a  bill  designed  to  require  labeling  of  household 
goods  containing  poisons.  This  law  will  protect  children  and  koGp 
people  from  misusing  poisonous  substances.  The  bill  is  generally 
supported  by  both  consumers  and  industry.  There  are  a  ^reat  maxiy 
children  killed  every  year  as  a  result  of  accidents  involving  house- 
hold poisons.    ;' 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  will  that  cost  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  The  first  estimate  was  $500,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  your  estimate  now  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  is  still  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  no  experience  at  all  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  is  a  labeling  law.  The  amount  of  voltmtary  com- 
pliance which  will  occur  after  the  law  becomes  effective  is  not  known. 
Tlie  inspection  load  will  be  reduced  accordingly,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  forecast  what  the  inspection  load  will  be. 

There  will  be  a  tooling-up  period,  and  after  that — — 

Mr.  Fooarty.  What  other  legislation  are  you  going  to  push  this 
year? 

Mr.  Harvey.  There  is  legislation  for  a  new  device  law. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Such  as  the  pins  used  in  the  case  of  some  broken 
limbs  and  other  new  devices.  The  medical  profession  is  demanding 
that  we  have  the  same  sort  of  control  over  these  as  we  now  have  over 
new  drugs.  If  a  man  wants  to  put  a  new  drug  on  the  market  he  has 
to  prove  that  it  is  safe;  but  in  the  case  of  therapeutic  devices  that 
are  becoming  so  numerous,  there  is  no  such  law. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  do  you  estimate  that  will  cost? 
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Mr.  Labbick.  We  will  have  to  supply  that. 
(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Food  and  Dbuo  Administbation — Cost  op  New  Device  Legislation 

The  cost  of  proposed  legislation  for  the  predearanoe  of  new  medical  devices  is 
estimated  as  follows: 


l8t  year  cost 

adyearoost 
and  thereafter 

11 
182,500 

11 

Anunnt    ..    .. 

I106|500 

Mr.FoGAKTr.  What  else  are  you  going  to  push? 

BARBITCRATES  AND  AMPHETAMINE  OONTBOL  BILL 

Mr.  Habvet.  One  piece  of  legislation  that  the  Department  is  pre- 
pared to  push  is  a  barbiturates  and  amphetamine  control  bill. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  There  has  been  a  lot  oi  interest  expressed  in  that  in 
the  last  couple  of  years^  I  thought  the  Secretary  said  that  you  were 
making  a  real  drive  on  this.  I  have  not  i*ead  much  about  it.  What  is 
the  situation! 

Mr.  Habvey.  The  Department's  plan  is  to  oif er  a  bill. 

Mr.  Fogabtt.  Last  November  the  Secretary  announced  a  campaign 
against  illegal  sale  of  these  things,  but  I  have  not  heard  much  about 
it  since. 

Mr.  LiABBiGK.  Our  campaign  under  our  present  law  is  goinc  ahead 
fuU  tilt,  but  the  law  is  not  good  enough  to  deal  with  tneseT)ootlej5 
operations.  We  find  a  man  with  500,000  of  these  things  that  he  is 
l>ootleggin^  to  backrooms  of  bars,  and  we  have  to  prove  that  they 
have  moved  in  interstate  commerce.  That  is  pretty  hard  to  do  when 
you  deal  with  bootleg  o^rations.    So  we  need  a  much  stronger  law. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  What  is  the  status  of  it?    Has  it  been  introduced? 

Mr.  HEabvey.  It  has  not  been  introduced  yet.  The  drafting  is  going 
along  right  now. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  You  hope  to  get  some  action  this  year  on  that? 

Mr.  Habvey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  How  much  do  you  think  that  would  cost? 

Mr.  HIabvey.  Again,  there  is  an  original  estimate  on  that  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $560,000. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  I  realize  you  cannot  g^ive  exact  amounts  on  these. 

Mr.  LeABBiGK.  But  that,  again,  is  quite  modest.  The  problem  has 
grown  since  we  made  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Habvey.  THie  estimate  is  for  initial  implementation. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  For  what  else  are  you  going  to  seek  legislation? 

FBlETESTING  GOSMETIGS 

Mr.  Habvey.  The  other  piece  of  legislation  which  the  Department 
expects  to  submit  is  for  pretesting  cosmetics. 
Mr.  Labbigk.  Safety  tests. 

Mr.  Habvey.  The  proposed  legislation  is  in  preparation. 
Mr.  FoQABTY.  How  much  womd  you  estimate  that  would  cost? 
Mr.  Habvey.  $1  million. 
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FOOD   ADDITIVES   ACTIVITIES 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  food  additive  work,  what  are  the  most  pressing 
current  problems  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  most  current  pressing  problem  is  that  the  act 
becomes  effective  on  March  6,  and  a  great  number  of  compounds 
have  not  yet  been  cleared,  so  we  are  now  being  deluged  with  petitions 
for  clearance  and  requests  that  we  extend  me  deadline.  We  have 
to  clear  all  that  material  through  our  scientific  staff  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  not  take  some  action  which  will  perpetuate  an  article  on  the 
market  which  is  not  safe. 


RECOMMENDED   CHANGES    IN    THE   U^W 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  you  suggesting  any  improvements  in  the  law? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  has  not  t^n  fully  effective  yet. 

Mr.  Harvey.  May  I  comment  ?  We  are  suggesting  two  new  changes, 
a  change  in  what  has  been  called  the  grandfather  clause  is  one  of  the 
suggestions.  The  statute  does  not  have  a  genuine  grandfather  clause, 
but  it  has  a  provision  whereby,  sanctions  under  the  food  and  drug 
law  or  meat  and  poultry  inspection  laws,  granted  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law,  would  be  perpetuated,  except,  of  course,  where 
new  evidence  gives  reason  to  change  prior  sanctions.  We  are  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  act  to  facilitate  the  revocation  of  a  prior 
approval,  as  the  circumstances  warrant,  particularly  in  the  area  where 
the  food  additive  remains  as  a  residue  in  the  tissue  of  an  animal 
which  produces  meat,  milk,  or  eggs.  There  are  cases  where  a  drug 
covered  bv  a  new  drug  sanction  becomes  an  additive  by  reason  of 
undesirable  residues. 

The  procedure  for  revoking  an  effective  new  drug  application, 
which  ^vas  set  up  in  the  1938  act,  is  very  involved  and  requires  clinical 
evidence  and  new  methodology  to  such  an  extent  that  corrective  action 
is  cumbersome  and  will  often  create  a  situation  where  it  takes  months 
once  it  has  been  decided  that  the  drug  is  not  safe,  as  safe  as  it  might 
have  been  thought  at  first,  to  prohibit  its  use  as  an  additive. 

So  we  are  seeking  to  remedy  this  situation  by  facilitating  the  power 
of  revocation. 

In  the  case  of  the  Delaney  amendment,  which  applies  to  food  ad- 
ditives found  to  produce  cancer  when  ingested  by  an  animal,  we  have 
a  situation  where  the  addition,  for  example^  stilbesterol  added  to  ani- 
mal feed  for  beef,  produces  no  adverse  effect  upon  the  animal  and 
leaves  no  residue  in  meat.  But  the  law,  as  written,  prohibits  the  ap- 
proval of  a  food  additive  containing  stilbesterol,  even  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  seeking  to  modify  the  amendment  so  that  we 
won't  have  an  inflexible  rule,  which  apparently  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time. 

These  are  the  two  changes  which  the  Department  is  proposing. 


inspection  of  establishments 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  Now,  give  us  something  about  your  regular  enforce- 
ment activities.  How  often  is  the  average  establisliment  visited  by  a 
food  and  drug  inspector  ? 
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Mr.  Larrick.  Every  5^^  years.  That  is  a  change  from  our  pre- 
vious testimony,  because  we  made  a  new  census  of  the  number  of 
manufacturing  establishments  and  have  found  that  there  were  more 
than  we  had  previously  calculated. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY,  In  your  justification,  I  think  you  said  4.5  years. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  But  now,  because  of  an  increase  in  establishments, 
it  is  up  to  51/^  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  In  this  budget,  as  presented,  it  would  be  cut  to  4^ 
for  1961. 

tTLTTMATB  OBJECTTVE  IN  PLANT  INSPECTION 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  did  you  say  the  ultimate  objective  would  be? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Certainly  we  should  get  into  an  establishment  at 
least  once  a  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  into  them  once 
a  year?  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  tool-up  and  get  the  necessary 
personnel ;  how  many  years  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Approximately  a  thousand  inspectors  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  A  thousand  inspectors  were  at  one  time  estimated 
as  the  ultimate  number  required  to  give  once-a-year  inspection. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Probably  m  15  years  we  could  get  up  to  the  once- 
a-year  rate.    I  would  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to  ngure  that  out. 

'Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  you  had  the  funds,  how  soon  could  you  get  up 
to  that? 

Mr.  IxARRicK.  If  the  pattern  of  15  percent  a  year  were  followed, 
I  think  it  would  be  starting  at 

Mr.  Harvey.  About  hjQf  a  percent  a  year;  it  would  take  around 
10  years  to  get  to  the  point  where  we  could  make  one  inspection  per 
year  at  the  present  rate  of  expansion. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  are  asking  this  year  for  94  inspectors,  and  we 
would  expect  to  increase  the  number  of  establishment  inspections  by 
about  4,000.  Admittedly,  these  94  inspectors  will  not  be  fully  effec- 
tive in  that  year,  and  the  number  of  establishments  that  they  would 
be  able  to  cover  in^  say,  their  second  or  third  year  of  employment 
would  go  up,  but  this  would  take 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  surely  have  some  means  of  determining  this? 
How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  reach  that  goal — 5  years? 

Mr.  Larrick.  If  we  had  the  facilitiesj  I  feel  confident  we  could, 
but  we  have  to  have  everything;  everything  has  to  balance  out.  We 
have  to  have  a  place  to  put  people ;  we  have  to  have  buildings. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  a  5-year  period,  how  much  would  you  need  per 
year  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Har^tey.  Mr.  Kelly  corrected  my  figures.  It  would  be  5  years, 
rather  than  10. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Five  years  at  this  rate  of  progression,  as  I  calculate  it, 
would  get  you  to  that  point. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Not  if  we  are  goin^  to  have  more  food  additive  laws. 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  have  to  offset  that  by  the  fact  that  during  this  5- 
year  period  there  would  be  an  increased  number  of  establisninents; 
and  you  would  also  Imve  to  make  provision  for  them.  But  if  the 
establishments  remain  the  same  5  years  at  this  rate. 
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Mr.  FoGASTY.  Take  a  little  time  and  fix  up  a  more  precise  and  de- 
tailed estimate  on  this  subject. 

(The  requested  statement  follows :) 

Ebtihaxkd  Amount  Bequibed  Ahiojaixt  To  Pbovids  Onob-a-Tsab  CkyvxEAOB  <m 
THE  Basio  Food  and  Dbtjo  Administration  Wobkiaad 

Assuming  an  ultimate  average  InspecticHMd  rate  of  100  iniq;»ectloii8  per  iniipec- 
tor,  it  is  estimated  that  1»040  inspectors  would  be  required  to  iD£fpect  the  104.000 
establishments  which  constitute  FDA's  basic  workload  obligation.  This  com- 
pares to  860  inspectors  currently  available  for  this  work.  In  19S1,  these  MO 
inspectors  are  expected  to  make  about  30,000  inspecti<Mis. 

To  reach  a  goal  of  104,000  ineqpectioiis  within  5  years  would  require  the  addi- 
tion of  410  new  positions  per  year :  142  inspectors*  142  laboratory  and  other  field 
stair,  and  126  Washington  laboratory,  enforcement,  and  supporting  permmi^ 

In  terms  of  funds,  an  increase  in  appropriations  of  |8.4  million  wonld  be  re- 
quired during  each  year  of  the  5-year  period,  illustrated  as  fallows : 
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Mr.  Larrick.  If  Congress  gives  us  new  responsibilities,  they  would 
have  to  be  handled  separately.  Examples  are  the  household  poisons 
legislation  and  color  legislation.  All  of  those  would  add  to  our  re- 
quirements. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  would  be  in  addition  to  this.  We  are  starting 
with  the  base  the  Citizens  Committee  used  in  1955. 

Since  then  you  have  the  food  additive  law;  that  will  have  to  be 
added. 

Mr.  Larrick.  And  the  radiation  problem. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  That  one,  too. 

ENFORCEMENT  STATISTICS 

Put  in  the  record  the  number  of  samples  collected^  what  percentage 
of  samples  result  in  legal  actions,  how  many  criminal  actions  have 
been  taken  during  the  last  year,  and  with  what  results  and  other  per- 
tinent enforcement  statistics. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  will  supply  them  for  the  record,  sir. 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Inspections  and  sample  collections  1969 y  1960,  and  1961 


Actual  1950 

Estimate 
1960 

Estimate 
1061 

DOMESTIC  OPSBATIONS 

18,284 
21,840 

29,747 
28,880 

0,646 
11,284 
16,849 

5,463 

21,800 
26,000 

84,000 
34,500 

6,800 
11,300 
17,000 

6,000 

as,  100 

2.  Number  of  establishment  inspections 

30,000 

8.  Number  of  offldsJ  and  investigational  samples  collected  fbr 
examination           _...._. . ... 

38^500 

4.  Nnmhw  of  examinations  miM^e r    . 

39,000 

IMPOKT  OPERATIONS 

1 .  Wharf  examlTiftt^ons  m*»^e - 

10,000 

2.  Nu»nhOT  o'  samples  coH**fite<5 

13.500 

3.  Number  of  examinations  made 

ao.000 

4.  Niimbff- <rf  lot«  d^^ti^ln^^      ,      .             

asoo 

ENFORCEMENT  DATA 


Number  of  samples  on  which  criminal  prosecutions  and  seizures  were  based  and 
number  of  court  actions  instituted  during  the  fiscal  year  1959 


Item 

Total 

Criminal  prosecu- 
tions instituted 

Seizures  accom- 
plished 

Injunc- 
tions 

Violative 
samples  i 

Actions 

Violative 
samples 

Actions 

Violative 
samples 

Actions 

requested 

Total 

2.549 

1,270 

879 

206 

1,670 

1,047 

17 

Foods 

1,619 

919 

5 

6 

952 

309 

5 

4 

324 
555 

111 
95 

1,295 

364 

5 

6 

828 

210 

5 

4 

18 

Drugs  and  devices 

4 

Cosmetics  and  colors... 

Caustic  poisons  .. 

1  The  number  of  samples  on  whldi  the  actions  are  based  always  exceeds  the  number  of  actions;  in  seisures 
a  variety  of  articles  may  be  contained  in  a  single  shipment,  while  in  criminal  actions  each  sample  usually 
represents  a  single  shipment  which  forms  one  count  of  the  action. 
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Import  samples  collected,  examinationa  made,  and  lots  detained  during  the  fiscal 

year  1959 


Item 

Samplee 
ooUected 

Examinations 
made 

Lots 
detajfied 

Total 

11.284 

16^849 

B,468 

I^»d«. „ 

Drag  and  devices ,-,—.„. 

&691 

2,141 

462 

1«^677 
840 
832 

2.675 

2,467 

821 

Actual,  1058 

Actual,  1060 

1.  Percent  violative : ". 

28 

12 

22 

10 

BecaUs  of  potentially  dangerous  product : 

1.  Foods 

3 
20 

1 

1 

2.  Prugsanddevlcfw. .     , ... 

27 

8.  Cosmetics  and  colors. ^ 

1 

Total _ 

24 

112 
00 

2,605 
840 
134 

20 

mega]  sale  of  dangerous  drugs: 

1.  Violations  referred  ior  prosecutions 

2.  Ca«»t^Hrm»nftt4Ml .    u..                      .    . 

73 
71 

Vttamlns  and  nutrition: 

1.  Assays  made 

2.  Samplfis  InvolvfHi., 

2,400 
774 

3.  Samples  on  which  action  recommended  ...     ..... 

137 

Mr.  Larrick.  Incidentally,  in  that  connection,  our  cases  are  becom- 
ing more  complicated. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  realljr  need  a  stronger  law  in  the  fight  against 
these  "bennies,"  amphetammes,  and  barbiturates. 

Mr.  Larrigk.  That  is  quite  right.    We  very  much  need  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  have  been  the  results  of  your  increased  activity 
in  the  last  couple  of  years  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  stepped  up  tremendously  the  number  of 
cases  we  have  made.  We  have  discovered  that  the  operation  has  gone 
underground.  Instead  of  finding  people,  a  small  number  of  tablets 
on  the  bootle^er,  we  are  finmng  them  up  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Insofar  as  enforcement  action  on  the  whole  is  concerned, 
there  were  173  criminal  actions  terminated  in  the  Federal  court  in 
1959.  The  total  fines  were  $115,000.  Jail  sentences  ranging  from 
1  month  to  2  years  were  imposed  in  22  cases  involving  these  matters. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  can  complete  that  for  the  record,  please. 
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(The  mfoTmation  supplied  follows :) 


Enforcement  §tatiaHo9^Fi9oal  year  1969 


Seizure  actions  accomplished : 
Foods 


Drugs  and  devices. 


Cosmetics  and  colors.. 
Caustic  poisons 


210 
5 

4 


Total 1047 

Injunctions  requested : 

Foods 13 

Drugs  and  devices 4 

Cosmetics  and  colors 0 

Caustic  poisons 0 


17 


Criminal  prosectuions  instituted : 

Foods 111 

Drugs  and  devices 96 

Cosmetics  and  colors 0 

Caustic  poisons 0 

Total 206 

Import  lots  detained : 

Foods 2,675 

Drugs  and  devices 2»467 

Cosmetics  and  colors 321 

Caustic  poisons 0 


Total. 


—  5,465 


Total 

Criminal  actions  terminated : 

Total  actions  terminated 173 

Total  fines  assessed $115,831 

Number  of  cases  in  which  jail  sentences  were  imposed 22 

Length  of  imposed  jail  sentences 1  month  to  2  years 

Number  of  defendants  involved  in  Jail  sentences 26 

Number  of  defendants  jailed 12 

Average  sentence  of  jailed  defendants 8  months 


Notices  of  judgment  published  (showing  records  of  court  actions 
terminated) 

FOOD  POISONING 


1,610 


Mr.  FooARTY.  On  page  57  you  say  there  has  been  a  manyfold  in- 
crease in  reported  cases  of  salmonellosis.   Wliat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Food  poisoning  by  a  particular  bacteria  called  sal- 
monella.   It  is  a  very,  very  tiny  bacteria. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Where  is  it  located  generally? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  may  be  found  in  fecal  material. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  In  any  particular  axea  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  All  over  the  country.  It  is  all  over  the  world,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  are  you  doing  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  are  stepping  up  our  inspections.  We  are  trying 
to  increase  our  attention  to  sanitation  and  our  bacteriological  program 
has  been  stepped  up  to  try  to  correlate  types  and  kinds  of  samionella 
to  the  food  poisoning. 

Mr.  Har\^y.  This  is  the  common  type  of  food  poisoning  one  gets 
from  cream  pies  and  dried  ff^f^  yolks. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  FDA  scientists  are  using  a  tagged  antibody  tech- 
nique that  the  Public  Health  Service  developed  in  their  work  on  this 
problem,  fluorescent  dyes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Is  it  working  out  pretty  well? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Quite  an  advance  in  this  field;  this  technique  speeds 
it  up  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Fog  arty.  Where  did  you  get  that  from? 

Mr.  Larrick.  From  the  Public  Health  Service,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  From  the  Communicable  Disease  Center! 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  worked  it  out,  and  we  adopted  it 
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NBW  DRUG  AFFLIOATION8 


Mr.  FooABTY.  On  page  75,  you  indicate  you  have  difiiculty  iu  keep- 
ing up  with  your  work  on  processing  new  drug  applications.  That  is 
a  field  where  you  have  a  real  workload. 

Mr.  Larricsx.  That  is  a  field  where  we  cannot  control  our  workload. 
These  drug  firms  develop  more  and  more  new  drugs,  and  we  get  more 
and  more  potent  drugs. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  workload  is  going  to  keep  going  up,  and  you 
are  going  to  get  more  complex  problems. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  must  have  a  competent  staff  of  physicians,  bac- 
teriologists, pharmacologists. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  (fid  you  ask  for  in  this  budget,  in  your  orignial 
budget? 

Mr.  Cardwell.  This  is  our  original  request. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  This  is?   Are  you  satisfied  with  it? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  I  think  this  would  be  all  that  we  could  use 
advantageously  at  this  time.    It  is  very  difficult  to  recruit  in  this  field. 

NEW  BUILDING  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  As  I  understand  it,  your  new  building  is  to  become 
a  reality.   It  is  in  the  process,  anyway. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  have  my  fingers  crossed,  but  I  hope  that  that  is 
rirfit. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  Our  imderstanding  is  that  it  has  to  be  reapproved 
by  both  Public  Works  Committees,  tne  Public  Works  Committees  of 
both  Houses. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  has  to  go  to  Mr.  Thomas'  committee. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  Are  you  convinced  it  will  be  adequate  by  the  time 
you  get  into  it? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  will  be  adequate  if  it  is  built  by  the  end  of  1968. 

If  our  normal  growth  contmues,  we  will  need  additional  space 
within  some  years. 

You  imderstand  that,  from  the  outset,  it  has  been  planned  so  that 
the  entire  building  can  be  converted  into  laboratories  and  the  office 
people  can  move  out. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  If  all  the  office  people  were  moved  out,  it  would  be 
big  enough? 

Mr.  Larrick.  That  would  take  care  of  us  for  a  lon^  time. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  Last  year  you  opened  the  Detroit  laboratory,  the 
first  new  district  office  in  24  years.  ^  Is  that  in  full  operation  now  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  is  in  full  operation,  and  we  are  grateful  to  this 
committee  for  it. 

DALLAS  DISTRICT  OFFICE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  When  do  you  expect  to  open  the  Dallas  office? 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  next  one  will  be  Atlanta.  We  will  open  Atlanta, 
hopefully,  in  June.   The  bids  are  out  for  the  new  laboratory  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  IJarvet.  Awards  have  been  made  on  the  bids  for  Dallas. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  What  has  held  us  up  so  long?  It  has  been  a  long 
time  getting  something  done  down  there. 
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Mr.  Laebick.  This  building  business  has  lots  of  headaches  in  it. 
It  is  going  to  be 

Mr.FoGARTY.  It  is  a  new  building,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Larrick.  There  was  a  problem  of  sites;  bids  were  let.  They 
did  not  think  any  of  them  were  satisfactory. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Give  us  the  complete  history  of  that  from  the  time 
it  was  authorized. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

New  Dallas  Dibtbict  Office  Chbonoloot  of  Bvbntb 
Tbe  chronology  of  the  ballas  building  program  is  as  follows : 

July  1958 

Congress  authorized  new  district  and  funds  for  basic  equipment  at  $260,000 ; 
1959  budget 

AprU  15,  1959 

GSA  issued  invitation  to  bid  R7-^5-59  to  rent  for  10  years  29,600  square  feet 
office,  laboratory,  general  utility  and  storage  space  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  a  new 
80-man  Dallas  district  office. 

AprU  29,  1959 

FDA  issued  invitation  to  bid  FDA-DAL-1— 59  to  purchase  laboratory  case 
work,  benches,  hoods,  and  certain  fixed  equipment  to  be  installed  in  new  facilities. 

May  28,  1959 

Space  bids  opened. 
June  25,  1959 

FDA  awarded  contract  for  laboratory  furniture  to  Laboratory  Furniture  Co., 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  N.Y.  in  the  amount  of  |96,401. 

June  1959 

GSA  rejected  as  unresponsive  all  bids  on  space. 
July  1959 

Congress  authorized  additional  equipment  funds,  $40,000,  bringing  total  to 
$300,000. 

July  1959 

FDA,  DHEW  and  Dallas  GSA  regional  offices  selected  site  for  proposed  build- 
ing to  be  secured  through  an  assignable  option. 

August  1959 

Site  rejected-owner  increased  price. 
September  1959 

New  site  selected  and  GSA  negotiated  with  owner  an  assignable  option. 
October  14,  1959 

GSA  issued  invitation  to  bid  R7-19-60  to  rent  for  10  years  with  two  5-year 
renewal  options  approximately  29,600  square  feet  office^  laboratory,  general 
utility,  and  storage  space  in  Dallas,  on  a  tract  of  land  under  assignable  option 
to  GSA  for  the  Dallas  district  to  house  an  80-man  staff. 

November  30,  1959 

Eleven  bids  opened — GSA  to  make  an  award  in  30  days.  Bids  ranged  from 
$75,300  to  $130,000  per  annum  rental.  All  bidders  to  provide  space  and  fadlitieB 
in  strict  accordance  to  specification  in  the  bid. 

Late  Deoember  1959 

GSA  is  reported  to  have  requested  bidder  for  a  3- week  extension  of  award 
date. 

January  H,  1960 

Status  of  considleratioii  uncertain.  There  are  indications  now  that  GSA  is  ex* 
ploring  possibility  of  using  savings  from  other  construction  projects  to  c<mTert 
this  from  a  lease  to  a  Federal  construction  project. 
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January  21,  1960 
Expiration  of  extension  to  make  an  award  for  space  by  GSA. 

January  28,  1960 

Award  of  contract  by  GSA  to  construct  building  on  Bryan  Street. 
No  forecast  of  confitmctton  and/or  installation.    If  no  difficulty  encountered 
occupancy  and  operati(»8  can  begin  on  or  about  October  1,  1960. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Tell  us  what  happens  to  the  funds  appropriated  for 
1960  to  staff  the  office. 

Mr.  Cardwbll.  This  is  going  to  be  a  problem  for  us,  also,  sir.  We 
have  these  funds  available  to  us  this  year.  Based  on  our  best  estimates 
to  date,  if  this  thW  be^ns  to  move  from  here  on  out  at  the  same  pace 
that  Detroit  moved,  and  Atlanta  moved,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  in 
before  date  fall  of  this  calendar  year.  We  would  be  beyond  our  fiscal 
year  limit. 

We  will  need  staff  for  these  offices  at  that  time.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that  We  have  about  $250,000  in  the  1960  budget  Now, 
insofar  as  staffing  monevs  are  concerned,  our  1961  budget  will  cover 
USL  but  there  are  a  couple  of  incidental  expenses,  such  as  the  cost  of 
raocating  inspectors  which  will  be  required  in  1961.  I  think  about 
$40,000  is  involved  in  that  We  will  not  be  able  to  spend  this  amount 
this  year,  but  will  require  such  an  amount  next  year. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Because  we  cannot  move  them  now. 

h'kiksby  report 

Mr.  FooART7.  What  other  major  changes  in  the  field  organization 
do  you  plan  for  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  don't  think  that  we  plan  any  major  chang^  in  the 
field  organization  at  this  time,  except  to  progressively  modernize  each 
OTie  of  our  18  field  offices.  Our  original  thinking  was  that  we  would 
establish  some  new  laboratories,  but  the  McKinsey  &  Co.  report,  which 
was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  recommended 
that  we  make  our  present  offices  larger  and  not  establish  new  ones.  At 
the  moment^  we  have  decided  to  go  along  with  that  recommendation. 
We  would  like  the  average  Food  and  Drug  office  to  have  80  people  in 
it    Some  of  the  ones  in  the  lar^r  cities  have  larger  staffs. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  agree  with  everything  that  the  McKinsey  re- 
port recommended  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  think  it  was  a  very  good  report.  No,  there  were 
some  thin^  about  which  I  had  serious  questions,  but  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  judgment  of  some  of  those  people  who,  I  think,  are  truly 
sidlled  in  this  area.  My  personal  view  was  that  we  could  do  better 
with  more  laboratories. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  would  think  that  you  might  sit  down  with  some 
of  these  people  and,  because  of  your  experience  and  judgment  in 
these  affairs,  your  ideas  might  be  a  little  better  than  some  of  theirs. 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  are  sitting  down  with  them. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  From  the  practical  side,  anyway,  you  certainly  know 
much  more  about  it  than  they  do. 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  recommended  some  things  that  I  endorsed  very 
wholeheartedly.    There  were  a  few  that  I  had  some  questions  about. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEKIGAL8  INSPECTION  WORK 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  your  pesticide  and  agricultural  chemical  inspec- 
tion, how  much  additional  would  you  need  to  attain  approximately 
1  percent  sampling  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  We  have  about  $375,000  allotted  to  us  in  this  budget 
in  that  area.  About  2^  million  shipments  of  raw  agncultural  food 
commodities  are  made  per  annum,  and  to  sample  about  1  percNit 
would  necessitate  an  increase  of  fourfold  or  fivefold. 

Mr.  Larrick.  How  many  samples  are  you  taking  now  i 

Mr.  Harvey,  About  4,000  or  5,000  or  6,000  out  of  2^^  million.  Onp 
percent,  of  course,  would  be  25,000.  It  would  represent  a  fair 
sampling. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  How  much  would  that  mean  in  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  Around  $1,500,000  more. 

Mr.  Fogartyw  How  many  positions? 

Mr.  Harvey.  About  250  positions. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  would  need  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  more  in 
this  budget  and  about  250  positions  just  to  bring  it  up  to  1  percent? 

Mr.  Harvey.  To  bring  it  up  to  1  percent. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  that  considered  a  fair  estimate^  1  percent?  Is  that 
considered  a  good  sample  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  is  small,  but  it  would  be  a  tremendous  increase  over 
what  we  can  do  now  and  it  would  give  us  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Well,  I  did  not  expect  to  Iceep  you  so  long,  Mr. 
Larrick.  I  think,  under  the  conditions,  you  aie  domg  a  pretty  good 
job. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Thank  you,  sir. 

adequacy  op  bxtdgbt 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  think  the  $2  million  that  we  gave  you  above  tibe 
budget  last  year  has  been  well  used.  I  am  glaa  to  see  an  increase 
recommended  this  year  of  $3  million,  but  that  is  still  over  $3  million 
less  than  you  originally  asked  for. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  still  think  that  your  preliminary  estimates  were 
fair  estimates? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes,  we  tried  to  make  fair  estimates.  We  accepted 
the  decision  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  don't  question  that,  but  you  still  think  that  your 
original  recommendation  of  $20,024,000  was  a  good  bu4get! 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  think  that  was  a  fair  estimate. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  One  that  could  be  justified  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  All  the  money  would  be  spent  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Even  though  there  is  an  increase  of  $3  million,  yon 
are  about  $3  million  short  of  doing  a  good  job. 

We  will  see  what  we  can  do  about  it. 
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ANIMAL  RBBEAHCH   VAdUTmS 


Mr.  Mabshall.  Mr.  Larrick,  directing  my  attention  to  the  $80,000 
that  you  are  asking  for  these  animal  research  facilities,  this  is  some- 
what of  a  new  field  for  Food  and  Drug  ? 

Mr.  Labbick.  No,  it  is  not  a  new  field,  but  it  would  permit  us  to 
do  a  better  job  in  an  old  field. 

Since  1938  it  has  been  our  obligation  not  to  let  any  drug;  go  on 
the  market  for  either  man  or  beast  until  the  manufacturer  has  con- 
vinced us  that  it  is  safe.  We  have  been  doing  that  pretty  much  as 
a  desk  job,  letting  the  manufacturers  come  in  and  submit  the  data 
that  they  have  acquired  through  the  amcultural  colleges  and  else- 
where; and  we  have  appraised  that.  We  have  found  by  experience 
that  it  would  be  very  helpful,  and  we  could  do  a  better  job  for  the 
farm  population,  if  we  could  do  an  audit,  so  to  speak,  on  some  of  them. 
In  other  words,  if  we  could  test  some  of  these  drugs  ourselves,  so  the 
$80,000  would  go  into  a  barn  which  would  house  about  14  cattle  or 
horses  and  some  sheep. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  this  work,  notably  at  JBeltsville,  but  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  IjArrick.  This  work  would  be  in  complete  collaboration  with 
Agriculture.  They  would  give  us  the  grounds.  We  would  put  it  out 
there  at  Beltsville,  right  with  their  people,  and  we  would  work  very 
closely  with  their  scientists. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Also  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  does  some 
work  along  this  line,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  am  not  aware  of  that  sir.  They  may;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  NIH  does  any  work  on  large  farm  animals. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  with  the  National 
Institates  of  Health  concerning  the  facilities  that  you  are  talking 
about  here  being  used  in  connection  with  the  researcn  facilities  that 
are  presently  being  provided  out  at  Rockville  f 

Mr.  Cabdwell.  Sir,  there  is  quite  a  difference  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  research  work  as  well  as  the  facilities.  This  is  a  very  limited 
facility,  one  bam,  whereas,  it  is  my  understanding,  the  NIH  program 
calls  for  a  large  animal  farm  for  long-range  experimentation  involv- 
ing large  animals. 

To  this  extent,  the  characteristics  are  different.  I  think  their  mis- 
sion is  somewhat  different.  We  are  concerned  with  reactions  to  given 
drugs  that  are  about  to  oome  on  the  market,  animal  drugs.  They  are 
concerned  with  the  use,  as  I  understend  it  at  least,  of  large  animals  in 
experimentation  on  basic  diseases,  cancer  and  so  forth.  1  think  there 
is  this  difference. 

Mr.  Ma'rshall.  Tou  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the  people  at 
Beltsville,  and  thw  have  assured  you  that  there  is  ample  space? 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  have  set  aside  a  space  they  are  quite  willing 
to  haVe  us  use.  We  already  have  some  facilities  out  there  for  small 
animals. 

Mr,  Cardwell.  We  have  been  there  since  1980,  sir.  We  have  an 
installation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  feel  that  these  facilities  that  would  be  provided. 
for  you  would  be  better  than  working  out  a  cooperative  arraligemelit;' 
with  th$jm  with  their  animals?  /^  .i 
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Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  we  have  been  doing  it  that  way,  but  we  have 
an  emergency  problem  which  comes  up.  Somebody  walks  in  the  office 
with  a  new  drug  application,  and  the  law  says  that  we  have  to  act  on 
that  within  a  certain  niunber  of  days.  If  we  do  not  act  on  it,  it  be- 
comes automatically  effective.  We  go  to  Agriculture.  They -have 
their  own  work  laid  out  for  them.  They  have  to  either  disrupt  what 
they  are  doing  or  decline  to  do  it  until  they  are  ready.  We  have  had 
that  problem  quite  a  few  times.  I  think  they  would  appreciate  it  if 
we  could  get  our  own  facilities,  so  that  we  could  work  in  cooperation 
with  them,  rather  than  constantly  coming  to  them  on  a  rush  basis 
at  times  when  they  do  not  care  to  interrupt  their  own  research 
programs. 

Mr.  Harvey.  There  is  another  phase  of  it,  too.  The  major  part  of 
the  work  you  are  speaking  of  that  Agriculture  is  doing  there,  is  to  be 
moved  to  Ames,  Iowa,  so  that  the  facilities  that  they  have  at  Beltsville 
at  the  present  time  in  this  area  would  be  largely  removed  to  Ames. 

Mr.  Marshalx..  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you  know,  has 
some  very  valuable  experiments  that  they  are  carrying  on  with 
animals. 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  sure  do. 

Mr.  Marshall,  x  ou  think  there  isn't  any  danger  of  some  of  their 
valuable  animals  and  some  of  their  valuable  research  being  disrupted 
by  some  of  the  tests  you  will  be  carrying  on,  where  you  might  cause 
some  problem  of  the  carrying  of  certain  kinds  of  diseases  that  might 
be  transmitted  from  that  close  association  ? 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  danger  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  For  example,  a  good  deal  of  the  current  work  which 
we  are  doing  out  there  involves  parasite  diseases.  This  would  be  ex- 
tended. This  has  been  going  on,  as  I  mentioned,  for  quite  some  time. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  collaboration  between  the  two  units. 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  have  picked  the  site  for  us,  so  it  would.not  inter- 
fere with  any  of  their  activities. 

Mr.  Cardwell.  We  explored  with  them  the  possibility  of  tising  one 
of  their  facilities  that  might  be  vacated  when  thev  move  to  Ames,  and 
it  was  foimd  that  they  could  not  make  one  available  to  us.  At  that 
time,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  to  into 
new  construction  of  a  bam.  This  will  follow  the  prototype  of  bams 
which  they  tiiemselves  have  been  using. 

WASHINGTON  LABORATORY 

Mr.  Marshall.  Going  to  vour  larger  laboratory,  why  do  you  feel 
that  such  a  laboratory  should  be  located  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Larrick.  The  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Aaministration  in 
Washin^n  is  predominantly  work  that  develops  methods  of  analjrsis 
for  use  in  the  neld  laboratories.  Also,  work  that  is  supportive  of  our 
decisions.  For  example,  if  a  problem  comes  up  about  whether  or  not 
a  particular  article  is  poisonous,  whether  it  could  be  used  in  food, 
we  cannot  afford  to  set  up  18  laboratories  all  over  the  country  to  do 
pharmacological  work.  We  have  to  do  that  on  animals.  It  takes  a 
period  of  years.  So  we  have  found  it  to  be  much  more  economical  to 
build  a  central  laboratory  and  do  these  highly  specialized  jobs  in 
Washington,  and  then  let  the  routine  work  be  done  in  the  18  field 
laboratories  throughout  the  United  States.  GooqIc 
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Mr.  Mabshall.  How  many  people  will  be  employed  at  this  labora- 
tory when  it  is  used  to  the  maximum,  capacity  as  a  laboratory? 

Mt.  Labrick.  About  1,000  employees.  This  will  include  doctors, 
veterinarians,  chemists,  bacteriologists,  i)harmocolo^ists,  microscopists, 
and  a  whole  gamut  of  people  working  in  the  physical  sciences. 

DECENTBAUZATIOK  OF  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  Mabshall.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  lot  said  by  a  study 
croup  that  thought  that  some  of  the  Federal  activities  ought  to  m 
decentralized.    Was  that  taken  into  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Labrick.  It  was  taken  into  very  great  consideration,  and  was 
carefully  considered  clear  up  to  the  top  level  of  Government.  At  one 
time  it  looked  like  we  would  be  decentralized,  but  then  it  was  decided 
that  the  seat  of  government  was  the  proper  place  for  these  work  activi- 
ties. You  see,  if  business  people  come  in  from  your  district  or  some- 
body else's  district  and  walk  mto  my  office,  they  want  a  decision  on 
one  of  some  many  scientific  questions,  and  I  have  got  to  have  avail- 
able to  me,  within  a  short  time,  people  who  have  the  scientific  infor- 
mation that  makes  it  possible  for  me  to  make  the  decision.  I  don% 
think  it  would  be  good  to  make  people  go  off  somewhere  and  wait 
until  we  got  the  necessary  staff  assembled. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Also,  was  it  taken  into  consideration  that  there 
are  mduiy  areas  in  the  country  that  have  distressed  economic  condi- 
tions, as  far  as  employment  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Labrick.    Yes,  sir;  that  was  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  your  presentation  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Labbick.  Our  decision  to  put  a  district  laboratory  in  Detroit 
was  very  fortunate,  because  we  were  able  to  construct  that  building 
at  a  time  when  they  were  in  difficulties.  It  didn't  add  greatly  to 
Detroit's  employment,  but  we  did  employ  80  people  out  there,  at  the 
time  that  they  needed  it  most. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  That's  all,  Mr.  Chairman; 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Laibd.  Mr.  Larrick,  I  was  interested  in  your  response  to  a 
question  Mr.  Marshall  asked  you,  as  to  giving  decisions  to  people 
that  walked  into  your  office.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  take  a  few 
days  for  you  to  come  to  a  decision  on  most  matters  that  are  presented 
toyou. 

Mr.  Labbick.  If  it  is  a  new  question,  it  takes  more  time;  but  a  great 
many  of  these  questions  are  repetitious,  Mr.  Laird.  While  I  don't 
have  the  answer  in  my  own  head,  at  least  the  scientists,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, have  an  awful  lot  in  their  heads? 

NUMBEB  OF  FOOD  SEIZI7BE6 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  and  also  Mr.  Harvey  for 
being  most  cooperative  with  me  in  many  of  the  problems  that  I  had 
as  a  result  of  the  seizure  of  some  cranberries  in  the  early  part  of 
November.  You  were  most  helpful,  and  certainly  were  available  at 
any  time  I  wanted  to  get  in  touch  with  you.  I  was  living  with  this 
problem,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
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Mr.  Larrick.  Well,  we  have  been  doing  it'  . 

an  emergency  problem  which  comes  up.    F,  >>^^  ^*  *^^^  seusures  tliat 
with  a  new  drug  application,  and  the  ^\^' /"^    .   ^ 
that  within  a  certain  number  of  d^'' ,  -  '>^'  ^^r  ,    ,       .   ,     ., 

comes  automatically  effective.    "^^./^^"^  seizures,  but  not  broken 
their  own  work  laid  out  for  ^  fc^'^ 
they  are  doing  or  decline  *      ;>'   ^M^^' 
that  problem  quite  a  fp-    '::;''^f^^ 
we  could  get  our  ow^,    '^-''^ir^ 
with  them,  rather    ^;:^^]^'^  ^^  ^^  ^^'ltji^ 
at  times  when    p^"^   ^f  these  food  seizures  did  you  hold  a  press 
programs.  ^  rn'^'^^ 

Mr.  Har'-  //^        ,  J  j^j^^g  never  held  a  press  conference,  my- 

the  work'     y/^^V^-^ 
^^7^^     ^f^"^'   ^-nr  did  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 

"y^'^p^^^ several  occasions,  he  held  press  conferences  that 
^^^  ff'eJ^^s^'^  commodities.  He  neld  a  press  conference  on  food 
^^  ^^ir/^  ^ni  *  g*'^*^  many  seizures.   He  had  a  press  conference 

d^l\h»t  ^^fe  of  some  vitamin  problems. 

h^^^^^  flow  many  actual  food  seizures  did  he  have  a  press 

Mt'  "^^     11? 

goti^^^^cK*  I  would  have  to  check  the  record,  but  he  did  include 
jir.  ^^Jl^us  news  conferences  information  on  food  seizures  <m 
jxi  ^^.^j^ions.   I  just  do  not  recall. 
^^   LajJ^'  ^^  ^®  ^^®^  ^^^^  ^  special  conference  for  food  seizuriosf 

^'  jjAJoacK.  None  except  the  two  episodes  that  we  both  have  in 

^V[r.  Habvbt.  We  publish  a  monthly  statement,  which  is  also  a  press 
reh^y  and  it  gives  information  about  all  food  seizures,  and  other 
^tion  taken  in  that  period. 

if r.  Larrick.  I  have  with  me  copies  of  all  of  those  monthly  press 
releases,  if  you  are  interested.  I  would  be  delighted  to  give  them 
to  you. 

Mr.  Laird.  If  you  could.  I  am  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which 
your  seizures  have  been  handled,  and  the  announcements  you  have 
made  to  the  press.  Certainly,  the  experience  has  not  been  the  same 
as  it  was  with  cranberries. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  would  certainly  agree  with  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  have  been  meeting  with  my  cranberry  people,  and  only 
yesterday  had  a  conference  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  witih 
regard  to  this  particular  problem,  because  90  percent  of  the  cranberry 
crop  for  1960  nas  not  sold.  It  was  a  very,  very  small  portion  of  the 
growers  that  misused  aminotriazol.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  innocent 
people  who  have  been  very  badly  hurt. 

Mr.  Larrick.  For  that,  sir,  I  am  very  sorry. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  know  that.  Our  expressions  of  sympathy  do  not  help 
their  particular  problem,  though,  and  some  people  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  take  the  attitude  that  this  is  not  their  problem;  that 
this  is  a  problem  that  was  created  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  therefore  it  is  up  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  work  out  this  real  economic  prob- 
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lem  that  faces  these  growers,  rather  than  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  Government  problem,  now  that  it 
has  been  created,  and  we  should  have  cooperation  all  the  way  down 
the  line,  rather  than  trying  to  pass  the  buck  between  departments 
here.  You  do  not  have  any  recommendation  as  to  what  could  be 
done? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  would  feel  that  that  is  not  within  my  bailiwick.  I 
am  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  law. 
I  would  think  that  the  overall  national  policy  as  to  what  should  be 
done  in  the  area  that  you  are  talking  about  would  be  a  decision  to  be 
made  by  people  who  are  superior  to  me. 

Mr.  Laibd.  You  think  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  get  into  the  position  where  they  had  the  respon- 
sibility to  carry  out  any  kind  of  an  indemnity  program  to  protect  in- 
nocent people  that  are  hurt  through  condemnation  proceedings? 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  don't  think  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
should  g[et  in  that  business.  I  think  we  should  stick  to  our  own  busi- 
ness, which  is  to  protect  the  public  against  dangerous,  filthy,  or  falsely 
represented  foods,  drugs  or  cosmetics.  I  would  not  know  how  to  ad- 
mmister  a  program  of  par<^Iing  out  money  along  the  lines  suggested. 
I  wouldn't  nave  any  facilities  to  do  it,  or  any  skul  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

EFFBCTT  OF  USE  OF  FENIdLUN  TN  TREATMENT  OF  MASTITIS 

Mr.  Larrick,  there  was  some  publicity  that  was  released  in  the  press 
with  regard  to  certain  findings  that  you  made  regarding  milk,  oome 
of  these  statements  were  baled  on  a  study  that  was  made  in  1958 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  I  would  be  interested  in  hav- 
ing some  more  recent  information,  if  you  have  any,  with  re^rd  to 
the  progress  that  is  being  made,  as  far  as  the  milk  industry  is  con- 
eemed. 

Mr.  Larrick.  Mr.  Laird^  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  meet  with  the 
principal  people  in  the  dairy  industry  who  have  formed  a  group  of 
some  15  people  that  represented  the  top  level  of  the  entire  dairy  in* 
dustry — cream,  cheese,  butter,  fluid  milk,  what  have  you — and  this 
group  has  made  plans  to  distribute  a  tremendous  number  of  informa- 
tive leaflets.  Before  I  came  here  this  morning,  I  had  a  letter  from 
one  of  them  who  had  just  sent  out  60,000  leaflete. 

In  addition,  they  have  stepped  up  the  program  of  having  the  field- 
men  with  the  dairy  companies  go  out  to  the  farms  and  try  to  be  sure 
that  the  farmer  discards  for  72  hours  after  treatment  the  milk  from 
cows  that  have  been  treated  for  mastitis  with  penicillin. 

I  have  been  having  a  series  of  conferences  with  the  State  agricul- 
ture commissioners,  or  secretaries,  as  they  may  be  called  in  some  States, 
and  I  learned  that  they,  too,  have  stepped  up  their  activities  in  this 
field. 

Now  to  summarize  the  Whole  matter,  I  should  say  that  the  dairy 
industry  deserves  the  highest  commendation  for  the  active  way  in 
which  they  have  pursued  this  problem,  and  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
thev  will  solve  it  without  the  necessity  of  legal  action  from  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  addition  of  penicillin  is  still  a  dangerous  thing? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Yes ;  some  people  are  very  sensitive  to  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  they  are  using  other  anti- 
biotics, too! 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  use  some  others  to  some  extent,  but  penicillin  is 
so  much  more  economical  than  others  that  it  dominates  the  field. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Don'tthey  sometimes  add  vitamins? 

Mr.  Larrick.  Processors  do  add  vitamin  D.  Basically,  our  view  is 
that  milk  is  such  an  important  food  for  babies  and  others,  that  we 
don't  want  any  antibiotics,  pesticides,  or  anything  in  milk  that  could 
possibly  endanger  the  health  of  those  who  depend  on  it  for  food. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  don't  blame  you.  I  think  we  should  keep  on  top  of 
these  things,  and  I  like  the  cooperative  way  that  you  are  going  abont 
it.  I  don't  think  you  want  to  hurt  the  producers  either  if  you  can 
possibly  avoid  it  and  still  protect  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Larrick.  That's  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Almost  all  of  these  people,  if  they  are  informed  of 
the  dangers,  will  cooperate.  Once  in  a  while  you  will  find  one  who 
will  not. 

Mr.  Larrick.  In  the  latter  case,  we  have  the  tools  that  Congress 
has  given  us  to  deal  with  them. 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  OLEOMARGARINE  IDENTIFICATION  LAW 

Mr.  Denton.  How  are  you  coming  along  in  enforcing  the  law 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  oleo  as  butter  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  We  have  some  figures  on  that,  Mr.  Denton.  I  antici- 
pated that  you  might  ask. 

Last  year  we  inspected  3,689  eating  places  and  found  349  violations. 
In  other  words,  9.5  percent  of  the  places  we  visited  were  in  violation. 
Corrections  after  inspection,  which  often  involves  revisits^  are  451. 
That  may  sound  strange,  because  there  were  more  corrections  than 
violations;  but  there  were  some  violations  in  the  previous  year  that 
we  didn't  check  up  on  until  the  year  following. 

Now,  with  this  strengthening  of  the  Food  and  Dru^  Administrar 
tion  that  you  gentlemen  have  been  good  enough  to  provide  for,  I  hope 
to  step  this  up  a  little  bit  next  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  have  adequate  funds  to  enforce  the  law? 

Mr.  Larrick.  There  are  525,000  restaurants.  We  try  to  work  on 
restaurants  that  are  most  likely  to  be  in  violation. 

Mr,  Denton.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  enforce  that  law. 

Mr.  Larrick.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  us  to  enforce  that  law; 
that's  right.  We  get  some  help  occasionally  from  some  of  the  States 
and  cities.  Basically,  this  is  the  kind  of  iob  that  I  would  prefer  to 
have  the  States  and  cities  do,  but  we  do  a  toKen  job  of  enforcement  eadi 
year.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  justify  putting  very  much  money  into  find- 
mg  out  whether  a  restaurant  is  selling  oleomargarine  as  butter,  when 
I  have  not  been  able  to  cover  all  the  cancer  cures. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  BBOULATE  SALE  OF  AMPHETAMINES 

Mr.  Denton.  How  are  you  coming  along  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  against  selling  "bennies"  to  truckdrivers,  which  they  take 
to  keep  awake? 

Mr.  Labkick.  We  need  a  much  better  law,  and  I  realize  that  you 
introduced  a  much  better  law  last  year. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  what  I  was  leading  to.  Do  you  think  you 
could  help  me  to  get  some  action  to  get  that  through  ? 

Mr.  Larrick.  1  think  the  Secretary  has  announced  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  give  his  full  support  to  legislation  of  that  type,  I  think  that 
tyDB  of  legislation  would  be  tremendously  in  the  public  interest 

Mr.  Denton.  When  I  was  in  some  of  your  agencies  down  South, 
particularly,  I  was  very  impressed  with  the  need  for  a  new  law  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Larrick.  They  told  me  of  your  visit.  I  am  awfully  glad  you 
found  time  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  our  people  and  see  some 
of  our  activities. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  Mr.  Larrick,  usually  we  look  at  some  of  these  ex- 
hibits you  have;  today  we  are  running  a  little  bit  late.  If  there  are 
some  of  particular  importance,  we  will  take  a  few  minutes  and  look 
at  them. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Grey  to  come  up  here. 

Mr.  FoGaMT.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Grey. 

Mr.  Larrick.  I  think  this  is  about  as  interesting  a  group  of  ex- 
hibits as  we  have  ever  had.   You  just  go  ahead,  Mr.  Grey. 

ILLEGAL  SALES  OF  ^^BENNTBS" 

This  is  something  that  Mr.  Denton  is  interested  in.  This  tells 
about  the  bootleg  drug  traffic.  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Give  us  a  brief  explanation? 

Mr.  Grey.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  photographic  illustration  of 
some  of  the  problems  that  we  encounter  in  our  work. 

The  exhibit  shows  a  check  on  illegal  sales  of  "bennies,"  particu- 
larlv  to  the  truckdrivers.  The  case  m  point  starts  at  a  truck  stop. 
To  buy  a  "benny"  one  has  to  be  well  known.  If  one  of  our  men  went 
in,  he  wotdd  either  have  to  have  the  password  or  otherwise  establish 
his  identity  as  a  bona  fide  truckdriver.  They  won't  sell  these  products 
to  unknown  people. 

Our  big  problem  is  attempting  to  trace  the  source  of  supply  that 
the  operators  get.  They  often  operate  out  of  truck  stops  and  sell  to 
truckdrivers.  They  sell  them  in  quantities  of  one  or  two,  or  whatever 
the  traffic  will  bear,  usually  at  prices  ranging  from  10  cents  to  25 
cents  a  tablet.    They  usually  cost  the  seller  about  $2  a  thousand. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  bringing  action  against  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  violation  of  the  law.  We  do  bring  actions  against 
some  truck  stops,  because  they  are  the  ones  that  make  the  sales ;  but 
our  real  interest  is  in  trying  to  find  out  where  they  get  it,  so  that  we 
can  go  back  and  attempt  to  trace  the  source. 
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TOXIC  HAIR  PREPARATION 


Here  is  a  very  interesting  exhibit,  too.  I  think  there,  was  some 
newspaper  publicity  you  prroably  saw  with  regard  to  this  hair  prep- 
aration that  got  into  the  eyes  of  the  women  who  were  using  it  as  a 
neutralizer.  It  caused  extensive  damage  to  the  eyes.  No  fatalities 
were  involved,  but  there  were  people  in  the  hospital  sometimes  for 
several  weeks  with  rather  severe  eye  damage. 

The  picture  on  this  side  shows  some  e:n)erimental  work  that  we  did 
in  the  Division  of  Pharmacology  to  check  the  toxicity  of  the  product* 
The  one  on  this  side  is  a  normal  eye  of  a  rabbit.  The  one  in  the  middle 
is  the  eye  of  a  rabbit  in  which  we  put  just  soap,  more  concentrated 
than  normal  soap,  to  show  that  anything  irritates  the  eye;  and  this 
one  is  an  injection  of  the  product,  the  active  ingredient  in  the  haJr 
preparation  that  was  causing  the  damaga 

DEVICE  CLAIMED  TO  PREVENT  LUNG  CANCER 

Here's  one  that  is  interesting.  There  was  an  offer  from  a  Japanese 
firm  to  market  this  cigarette  holder,  which  is  a  long  piece  of  bamboo 
with  a  mouthpiece  on  one  end,  and  a  place  where  you  put  the  cigarette 
on  the  other.    It  says : 

Gospel  to  aU  smokers.  Hagi  pipe  to  prevent  lung  cancer  from  smoking. 

This  is  what  it  loc^s  like,  sir.  This  poster  discusses  the  incidence  of 
cancer  among  smokers  as  compared  to  nonsmokers.  It  winds  up 
saying: 

But  when  Hagl  pipe  with  long  bamboo  filter  is  used,  everyone  can  enjoy  more 
comfortable  and  healthful  smoke  without  worrying  about  evU  influ^ioe  of 
cigarettes. 

These  were  offered  for  importation.    They  cost  about  6  cents  apiece 
to  manufacture,  and  were  selling  for  $2.40  apiece. 
Mr.  FoGARTT.  Where  did  they  come  from  ? 
Mr.  Grey.  Japan. 

FILTH  IN  FOOD 

Mr.  Grey.  This  item  is  illustrative  of  the  type  of  thing  we  have  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  with  regard  to  foods,  dnigs,  or  devices  offered 
for  importation  into  the  country. 

Here  is  a  good  illustration.  Remember  several  years  ago  we  were 
talking  primarily  about  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion as  to  what  the  overall  results  were  from  voluntary  compliance — 
before  and  after  situation.  This  situation  over  on  this  side  is  a  food 
wholesale  grocery,  illustrative  of  the  type  of  location  where  the  toilets 
were  outside,  with  the  fecal  material  dropping  into  the  dirt  and  being 
carried  away  by  the  tide,  providing  entry  for  vermin  and  flies  back 
into  the  plant;  showing  the  toilets  that  were  available  for  the  people 
that  worked  in  the  establishment  and  how  filthy  they  wer^  and  the 
lack  of  modem  facilities. 

The  bottom  picture  shows  the  way  in  which  the  food  was  stored; 
how  it  was  open  to  defilement  by  rodents.  The  picture  on  this  side 
represents  the  same  location  and  shows  what  was  accomplished  after 
they  made  corrections. 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  After 
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Mr.  Labrick.  After  criminal  prosecittion. 

Mr.  Gkey.  They  were  found  guilty  and  fined.    They  spent  $450,- 

000  rebuilding  this  establishment,  complete  with  a  new  modem  build- 
ing including  modem  toilet  facilities.  The  picture  at  the  bottom  shows 
how  food  is  handled  now. 

This  is  a  problem  we  have  discussed  several  times  before,  royal  jelly. 
With  the  exception  that  this  firm  has — ^you  might  like  to  look  at  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  you  have  to  turn  it  over.  Koyal  jelly  is  the  secre- 
tion that  is  made  by  the  worker  bees  and  fed  to  the  queen  bee,  and  re- 
searchers for  many  years  have  tried  to  find  the  active  principle  in  royal 
jeUy,  inasmuch  as  the  queen  bee  is  larger  than  the  r^ular  bee  and  she 
is  more  productive  and  she  lives  a  better  life,  and  they  think  if  they 
could  extract  that  principle  and  feed  it  to  man,  he  could  be  similarly 
affected. 

In  this  particular  product,  they  added  an  extract  from  oysters,  inas- 
much as  oysters  are  frequently  redEerred  to  as  having  unusual  prop^- 
ties  with  regard  to  man,  and  they  make  a  whole  series  of  claims  that 
they  are  unable  to  justify  in  this  product.  We  took  action  against  tihe 
product. 

This  illustrates  another  one  of  our  import  problems,  with  regard  to 
checking  for  filth.  This  is  papain,  which  is  primarily  a  tenderizer  of 
meat  products.  The  exhibit  on  tJiis  side  shows  the  lype  of  condition 
that  some  of  it  is  in  when  it  is  offered  for  importation.  We  detain  ft 
and  require  them  to  clean  it  up. 

This  picture  shows  how  it  looks  after  it  is  cleaned  up.  This  ma- 
terial in  the  bottom  is  the  filtii  that  is  extracted  from  it. 

This  is  one  that  we  thought  we  would  bring  around  because  we 
thought  perhaps  some  question  might  be  brought  up  about  it,  due  to 
all  me  publicity  that  occurred  in  Philadelphia  with  regard  to  fish 
that  were  treated  with  sodium  nitrite  and  sodium  nitrate. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  had  a  scare  up  in  New  England  at  the  same  time. 

1  thought  you  really  took  effective  action  on  this  one. 

Mr.  LiAHKiGK.  That  man  was  prosecuted  and  given  a  substantial  fine 
and  a  jail  sentence.  ^  He  is  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Grey.  This  is  the  last  one  taken  from  our  records.  If  you  saw 
the  paper  jresterday,  the  FDA  story  about  tihe  girl  with  the  plastic  bag. 
breathing  into  it,  you  may  recall  this  item.  It  is  still  in  our  file.  1 
didn^t  have  a  chance  to  make  an  exhibit  out  of  it,  but  you  can  see  it 
is  just  a  little  plastic  bag,  and  this  old  gentleman  that  came  up  with 
it  used  it  himself  and  claimed  that  he  received  quite  a  few  good  re- 
sults with  regard  to  leg  and  muscle  cramps.    The  directions  read : 

stick  your  head  down  in  the  bag  and  exhale  into  it»  and  then  breathe  bads 
your  own  breath. 

You  do  that  five  times.  ^  If  that  doesn't  result  in  relieving  the  cramps 
you  repeat  that  for  6  nights.  It  sold  for  a  dollar.  We  took  action 
against  it. 

Mr.FooAKTr.  Do  you  have  any  others? 

Mr.  Grey.  That's  all. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  noticed  in  some  articles  that  recently  appeared  in  a 
local  paper,  all  the  way  through  th^  say  that  you  could  do  a  much 
better  joo  if  you  had  a  larger  appropriation. 
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OAA. 
NUTRITION  QUACEB 

What  about  the  nutrition  quacks?  That  is  getting  to  be  a  real 
problem;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Larrigk.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  real  problem.  There  are  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  people  who  are  taken  in  and  bilked  by  false 
claims  for  vitamin  and  mineral  mixtures  that  are  alleged  to  be  curative 
of  all  manner  of  diseases.  Their  claims  include  a  lot  of  talk  to  the 
effect  that  the  milling  and  the  manufacturing  of  foodstuffs  removes  all 
the  vitamins  and  the  minerals.  These  fakers  take  in  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  also  depreciate  the  value  of  our  legitimate  food 
supply  whereas,  actually,  America,  I  think,  has  the  finest  and  best  food 
supply  of  any  country  in  the  world.  And  so  we  will  have  to  redouble 
our  efforts  to  try  to  deal  with  quackery  in  the  food-f adism  field. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  growing,  though,  by  leaps  and  boimds. 

Mr.  Larrigk.  Right. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  have  anything  budgeted  to  increase  your 
activity  in  this  field  ? 

Mr.  Larrigk.  Again,  if  we  are  ^ven  these  positions,  after  we  get 
them  trained  we  wifl  put  them  on  this  problem. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Larrick? 

Mr.  Larrigk.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  say  that  once  more  I  am  tremen- 
dously pleased  wit^i  the  interest  and  the  support  of  this  committee, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  use  whatever  money  you  give  us  and  not  waste 
one  cent  of  it.  That's  all  I  have  to  say . 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  hope  we  never  get  to  the  point  where  we  give  you 
too  much,  but  I  wiiuld  like  to  see  you  keep  up  the  progress  you  are 
making. 

I,  for  one,  don't  think  that  the  budget  that  you  are  imder  orders  to 
justify  would  keep  up  the  progress  that  is  clearly  needed,  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  correct  it. 

Mr.  Larrigk.  Thank  you. 

SFEGIAIi  STATEMENTS 

(There  follows,  in  digest  form,  statements  subsequently  requested 
by  the  committee,  describing  some  of  the  areas  currently  receiving  at- 
tention in  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act) 

ADBBNAI.  COBTEZ  H0B1C0NE8 

The  Isolation  and  pharmacological  Investigation  of  cortisone  from  the 
adrenal  cortex  a  few  years  ago  led  to  a  widespread  attempt  to  synthesisse  related 
compounds  of  greater  usefulness  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  (Cortisone  was 
often  found  to  produce  serious  and  sometimes  fatal  side  effects.) 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  in  order  to  insure  the  purity  of  these  drugs, 
FDA  needed  methods  for  detecting  the  presence  of  small  amounts  of  chemically 
related  impurities. 

This  became  particularly  necessary  when  it  was  found  that  pure  samples 
of  prednisone,  prednisolone,  and  their  acetates  stored  as  dry  powder  in  tightly 
closed  containers  were  undergoing  chemical  changes.  In  samples  as  old  as 
1  year,  FDA  found  about  10  percent  cortisone  in  previously  pure  prednisone, 
as  well  as  similar  changes  in  prednisolone  with  the  appearance  of  hydrocortisone. 
It  is  suspected  that  such  changes  also  take  place  when  the  compound  is  in  tablet 
form  or  in  suspensions  for  injection. 

Since  some  of  these  breakdown  materials  are  closely  related  chemically  to 
substances  which  are  known  to  be  carcinogenic,  it  is  imperative  that  FDA 
obtain  additional  information  concerning  these  degradation  products. 
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Accamplishmenta 

FDA  has  deyeloped  paper  chromatographic  procedures  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  small  amounts  of  chemically  related  impurities  in  cortical  steroid 
hormones.    These  will  be  adopted  in  the  16th  revision  of  the  U.S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

FDA  is  making  efforts  to  isolate,  identify,  and  study  the  properties  of  the 
breakdown  compounds. 

The  1900  budget  provided  two  positions  and  $17,500  for  work  in  this  area. 

The  1961  President's  budget  provides  one  additional  position  and  approxi- 
mately $9,000  for  work  related  to  the  study  of  hormone  metabolites. 

AMPHETAMINES 

The  problem 

Amphetamines  are  central  nervous  system  stimulants  which,  taken  under 
proper  medical  supervision,  have  proved  helpful  in  selected  cases  of  obeisity, 
mental  depression,  and  a  number  of  other  conditions. 

When  misused,  amphetamines  can  produce  excessive  nervous  stimulation, 
loss  of  desire  for  sleep,  impairment  of  judgment,  hallucinations,  and  mental 
derangement.  They  can  become  the  accomplice  of  highway  tragedy,  organized 
crime,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  possibly  drug  addiction. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  75,000  pounds  of  amphetamines  are  pro- 
duced  annually — enough  to  make  3.5  billion  tablets,  or  about.  20  tablets  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  it  is  illegal  to  dispense 
amphetamines  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 

Tet,  there  exists  a  serious  problem  involving  the  bootlegging  of  amphetamine 
drags,  especially  at  truck  stops. 

Accwnplishmentg 

FDA  inspectors  have  obtained  evidence  that  more  than  200  operators  of  truck 
stops  and  similar  establishments  have  been  selling  amphetamine  tablets. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Justice  Department  and  State  and  local  police*  arrests 
have  recently  been  made  and  criminal  proceedings  instituted. 

Nearly  1  million  amphetamine  tablets  in  the  hands  of  wholesale  peddlers  were 
foand  by  agents  making  the  arrests.  One  peddler  alone  had  625,000  tablets  in 
his  home. 

The  campaign  against  these  violators  will  be  intensified. 

Legislative  authority  dealing  with  this  problem  needs  to  be  improved  by : 

(1)  A  requirement  that  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  be  reg- 
istered and  subject  to  Federal  inspection. 

(2)  A  requirement  that  they  keep  records  of  sales  of  the  drug,  with  a 
penalty  for  falsification. 

(3)  A  provision  defining  unauthorized  possession  of  the  drugs  as  an 
offense. 

(4)  €k>ngressional  action  which  finds  that  any  illegal  sale  of  drug 
(whether  or  not  the  drug  was  in  interstate  commerce)  is  in  effect  a  burden 
"on  Intimate"  interstate  commerce,  and  hence  subject  to  Federal  control, 
thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  prove  interstate  shipment  in  each  bootleg  sale. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  37  positions  (including  30  Inspectors)  were  assigned  to 
the  general  area  of  illegal  drug  sales. 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  41  positions  (Indndlng  88  Inspectors)  will  be  assigned  to 
this  area. 

In  1961,  tinder  the  President's  budget,  64  positions  (indndlng  41  inspectors) 
would  be  assigned  to  this  area. 

ANIMAL  VEEDB  AND  GROWTH  8TXMULAT0B8 

TheBiimaikm 

Approximately  140  million  tons  of  prepared  feeds  were  used  in  1958. 

Approximately  40  million  tons  of  commercially  prepared  "special  formula" 
feeds,  including  medicated  feeds,  were  used  in  that  same  year. 

There  are  3,383  producers  of  animal  feeds  in  the  United  States  according  to 
FDA's  1959  Inventory. 

There  are  approximately  1,070  commercial  producers  of  medicated  feeds. 

There  exist  three  categories  of  feeds : 

(1)  Feeds  containing  low  levels  of  antibiotics  used  as  growth  stimulators. 

(2)  Feeds  containing  growth  promotion  levels  of  drugs  and  chemicals 
other  than  antibiotics.  ^  , 
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(3)  FeedB  containing  antibiotics  and  other  drugs  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, or  treatment  of  animal  diseases. 

Feeds  in  categories  1  and  2  are  so-called  medicated  feeds. 

In  recent  years  no  field  of  agriculture  production  has  witnessed  more  spec- 
tacular results  than  those  achieved  by  animal  scientists  in  using  chemical  prod- 
ucts to  develop  high-efficiency  rations  and  growth  stimulators  for  poultry  and 
livestock,  as  well  as  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  animal  diseases. 

Today's  commercial  broiler  rations,  for  example,  will  produce  a  3-pound  bird 
on  25  percent  less  feed  and  in  2  weeks'  less  time  than  could  the  rations  in  use 
before  World  War  II. 

Experimental  rations  already  have  been  developed  which  come  close  to  direct 
feed  conversion,  i.e.,  a  pound  of  weight  gain  from  each  pound  of  food. 

Recent  nutrient  developments  include : 

(1)  Amino  aoids. — Synthetically  produced  and  added  to  rations  contalninir 
soybean  meal  or  other  vegetable  protein  sources. 

(2)  Vitamins, — Important  additions  include  choline  chloride,  vitamin  K,  and 
vitamin  B-12. 

(3)  JP'e^f.— Because  synthetic  detergents  have  largely  replaced  soaps,  huge 
quantities  of  lard,  tallow,  and  other  fats  previously  used  in  soap  manufacture 
are  now  available  at  low  cost  Such  fats,  the  safety  of  which  is  not  always 
known,  are  being  added  in  increasing  quantities  to  animal  rations  as  sources 
of  high  energy. 

(4)  Antibiotics. — Chlortetracydine,  oxytetracycllne,  penicillin,  bacitracin,  and 
others  are  used  to  promote  animal  growth.  MoRt  commercial  rations  today 
contain  one  or  more  antibiotics  at  levels  of  4  to  20  grams  for  each  ton  of  feed. 
Primarily  used  for  poultry  and  swine. 

(5)  Arsenicals, — Compounds  in  this  group  give  growth  promotion  results  simi- 
lar to  those  obtained  from  use  of  antibiotics.  Nontoxic  at  low  levels.  Must  be 
used  no  later  than  5  days  prior  to  marketing,  otherwise  residues  occur.  Used 
primarily  for  swine,  and  poultry.  The  organic  compounds  of  arsenic  are  used 
in  feeds.  Two  commonly  used  organic  arsenicals  are  arsenic  acid  derivatives 
and  arsanllic  acid. 

(6)  AntiosHdanti. — ^These  chemicals  serve  as  iHreservatives  and  are  indnded 
in  feeds  to  lessen  the  loss  of  fat-soluble  vitamins  (A,  D,  E,  K)  and  to  retard 
development  of  rancidity  in  added  fats. 

(7)  Hormones. — Stilbestrol  Is  used  to  increase  the  fat  deposition  of  poultry 
and  improve  the  growth  rate  of  poultry  and  livestock.  Comparative  studies  at 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations  showed  that  cattle  receiving  stilbestrol 
gain  in  the  average  about  15  percent  more  than  control  animals,  but  consume 
about  11  percent  less  feed  for  every  i)ound  of  gain.  About  85  percent  of  the 
Nation's  beef  cattle  are  now  fed  rations  containing  stilbestrol. 

Theproblef^ 

Some  of  the  new  Ingredients  are  so  potent  that  only  spoonful  amounts  are 
needed  for  each  ton  of  feed. 

Such  potent  ingredients  are  toxic  and  must  be  used  with  care  and  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  directions.  Otherwise,  they  can  leave  residue  in  the  edible 
meat,  skin,  or  vital  organs  of  the  poultry  and  livestock. 

A  ccomplishments 

FDA,  as  a  result  of  the  food  additives  amendment,  sets  tolerance  tevds  <m  any 
potentially  dangerous  chemicals  so  that  the  amount  ingested  in  a  normal  diet 
will  be  within  limits  proved  by  extensive  tests  to  be  safe. 

Many  of  the  drugs  used  in  animal  feeds  are  also  cleared  by  FDA  under  the 
new  drug  provisions  of  the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act 

Members  of  FDA  have  appeared  before  farm  groups,  feed  manufacturers,  milk 
producers,  etc.,  to  explain  the  problem  and  get  cooperation  of  all  groops. 

InspecUonal  and  researdi  activities  are  expanded  but  are  still  inadequate. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  FDA  made  161  establishment  inspections  of  medicated 
feed  producers,  collected  146  samples,  and  devoted  6  man-years  to  work  in  this 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  FDA  will  make  250  establishment  inspections,  collect  225 
samples  and  spend  9  man-years  on  medicated  feed  work. 

In  fiscal  year  1961,  FDA--accordlng  to  the  President's  budget— could  make 
275  e«tablishment  inspections,  collect  250  samples  and  devote  10  man-years  to 
this  work.  1 
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ANTXBXOnOS 

Growth  of  the  antibiotics  industry  has  been  nothing  short  of  phenomenal : 

1M8: 

ProdtK^on  (In  pounds) 243, 000 

Sales  value $148, 676, 000 

1968: 

Production  (in  pounds) 8, 616, 000 

Sales  value $344,496,000 

There  are  now  over  400  preparations  of  antibiotics  available  for  regular  clinical 
use. 

They  run  the  gamut  of  injectables,  ointments,  powders,  sprays,  capsules, 
sirupe,  ear  and  eye  drogs,  suppositories,  troches,  and  tablets. 

The  following  must  be  certiled  on  a  batch-by-batch  basis  by  FDA : 

(1)  Penicillin. 

(2)  Streptomycin. 

(3)  Dihydrostreptomycin. 

(4)  Bacitracin. 

(5)  Chlortetracycline. 

(6)  Tetracycline. 

(7)  Danethylchortetracydine. 

(8)  C^loramphenicoL 

The  following  antibiotics  are  noncertiflable :  Actidione,  amphomycin,  ampho- 
tericin, candicidin,  carbomycin,  cycloserine,  erythromycin,  framycetin,  fumagil- 
Ihi,  grlseofulvin,  hygromydn,  kanamycin,  neomycin,  novobiocin,  nystatin,  ozy- 
tetracycline,  paromomycin,  polymyxin,  ristocetin,  spiramycin,  tinnecetin,  tfaio- 
strepton,  triacetyloleandomydn,  oleandomycin,  tyrothricin,  vancomycin,  vtomydn. 

ApproanmcUe  daily  doses  FDA  has  certified  » 


Antibiotic 

1950 

1958 

Totals  1950-58 

fKrvptomyciii  ._ _...._. -. 

476.236,191 
19.458.830 
75,700,542 
46^508,841 
51,580.000 
27,863,978 

1,077,786,413 
62,545,810 
200,986,205 
27,831.080 
77.070.900 
74.180.804 
118.846.897 

7,904,575,723 
315, 97!^  544 

1,335.950.318 

r^Vl.  tl#^  Tlnititji        ' 

vOMMMTMacyoiine-.-..-....— ..•.-—..—»—-— <.—>.-.— 

BidtnriD .  ...      ,  ,.-- 

369,915,119 
627.658.400 

ddoramphenioQl 

TotneTcilne , ^w- 

391, 513. 756 
918,976.665 

Total 

097,838,882 

1,639,266,060 

11,864,660,626 

1 9^^»*^  aa  tSBomptton  that  daily  dose  of  penicillin  is  300^000  units;  badtracin  1,000  units,  and  other 
nflbloCics  1  gram. 

Over  1  billion  doses  of  noncertiflable  are  produced  each  year.  (In  1066, 
1,004,411,037  doses  were  produced.) 

In  1056, 1,606307  pounds  of  certifiable  antibiotics  valued  at  $200,048,604  were 
produced. 

In  the  same  year,  288,663  pounds  of  noncertifiable  antibiotics  valued  at 
$72368,493  were  produced. 

Certifiabte  antibiotics  are  tested  on  a  batch-by-batdi  basis  by  FDA's  Division 
of  Antibiotics* 

In  fiscal  yeati  1060,  80  positions  were  budgeted  to  do  this  work.  No  incteases 
are  contemplated  for  1061. 

Ousts  for  this  work  are  borne  entirely  by  fees  payed  by  industry. 

THE   CLEAN   GRAIN   FBOBLEM 

Theprohlem 

The  sanitation  of  grain  and  grain  products  does  not  solely  depend  on  the 
deanllniws  of  flour  mills  and  bakeries. 

Some  grain  contains  "hidden  infestation"  in  the  form  of  insects  and  insect 
excreta.  If  not  properly  stored,  grain  may  also  be  contaminated  with  rodent 
iltb  in  Um  form  of  pellets  and  urine. 

Another  proUem  involves  the  treatment  of  seed  grains  with  poisonous  fungi- 
cides. When  such  grains  are  diverted  to  food  use,  it  is  important  that  residues 
of  the  f  ungieides  not  be  presmt. 
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In  order  to  have  clean  cereal  foods,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  filth  out  of  grain 
at  the  time  of  harvesting  and  storage. 

Discussion 

In  the  early  1940's,  FDA  started  an  inspection  program  in  bakeries  and  floor 
mills  with  gradually  increasing  regulatory  activity  in  flour  mills. 

In  1950-61,  FDA  and  the  flour  milling  industry,  initiated  a  cooperative  in- 
vestigational program  to  determine  the  relationship  of  grain  contamination  to 
extraneous  matter  in  flour,  the  extent  of  this  contamination,  and  the  need  to 
develop  methods  for  detecting  and  measuring  insect  infestation  in  grain. 

As  a  result  of  the  findings,  a  plan  of  action  was  developed  through  discus- 
sions with  the  grain  trade,  the  milling  industry  and  the  USDA.  It  was  agreed 
that  FDA  would  participate  in  educational  programs  and  further  disseminate 
information  concerning  how  to  deal  with  rodents  and  insects. 

In  the  spring  of  1052,  FDA  made  a  series  of  initial  inspections  in  country  and 
terminal  elevators — inspections  designed  to  be  primarily  educational. 

In  September  1352  the  "enforcement  phase"  of  the  program  was  begun  In 
addition  to  the  educational  efforts  being  made.    Seizures  were  made,  etc 

During  March  1953  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  held 
hearings  on  the  grain  sanitation  program.  In  May  1953  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  appointed  a 
17-man  committee  to  study  the  program  and  make  recommendations.  In  the 
meantime,  the  program  was  temporarily  postponed. 

In  January  1955  the  regulatory  program  was  resumed  and  has  continued  since. 

AooompUshmetUs 

FDA  feels  that  progress  has  been  made.  Inspections  of  elevators  show  that 
more  attention  is  now  being  given  to  elevator  sanitation — examination  of  in- 
coming grain  and  fumigation  as  an  early  preventive— than  was  the  case  when 
the  program  was  started. 

Samplings  in  1950  and  1951  revealed  4.9  percent  of  the  cars  contained  one  or 
more  rodent  pellets  per  pint;  1958-59  sampling  reveals  3.25  percent  similarly 
contaminated. 

From  January  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1959,  FDA  seized  207  car  or  truck  loads 
of  wheat  because  of  rodent  pellet  contamination  and  7  due  to  insect  contamina- 
tion. 

In  fiscal  year  1959  alone,  FDA  seized  72  car  and  truck  loads  of  wheat  because 
of  rodent  contamination  and  4  car  or  truck  loads  because  of  insect  infestation. 

With  recent  years,  FDA  has  seized  33  carloads  of  wheat  contaminated  with 
mercurials,  plus  6  carloads  of  barley,  6  of  oats,  and  5  carloads  of  com  similarly 
treated. 

Additional  educational  and  enforcement  work  is  needed  to  improve  farther 
the  cleanliness  and  wholesomeness  of  the  Nation's  grain  supply  and  grain 
products. 

OONTAINEB  WAXES 

The  problem 

Approximately  14.8  billion  waxed  containers  used  in  1958  for  milk  alone. 

About  1.2  billion  used  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

A  total  of  over  16  billion  waxed  containers  used  in  1958  for  a  per  capita 
consumption  rate  of  92. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  certain  fractions  of  petroleum  contain  chemicals  which 
cause  cancer.  The  question  arises  as  to  whether  these  chemicals  occur  in  the 
waxes  used  to  coat  containers,  cheeses,  and  bread  wrappers. 

AccompUshments 

The  petroleum  industry  has  underwritten  an  extensive  research  program  to 
analyze  container  waxes  chemically  and  to  test  them  by  biological  experiments 
intended  to  show  whether  they  cause  cancer. 

FDA  has  been  observing  these  experiments  and  has  discussed  them  with  the 
University  specialists  retained  as  consultants  by  the  industry. 

FDA  has  also  conducted  experiments  and  has  devised  methods  for  separating 
Imown  cancer-producing  chemicals  from  normal  wax  constituents  by 
chromatograph  y. 

FDA  has  also  employed  spectrophotometry  and  fluorometry  to  detect  and 
measure  minute  quantities  of  Imown  cancer-producing  hydrocarbona 

FDA  is  collecting  samples  of  waxes  and  will  analyze  them  systematically. 

The  I960  budget  provides  eight  Jobs  and  $114,^  for  work  in  this 
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The  1961  President's  budget  provides  four  positions  and  about  $35,000  for  the 
development  of  methods  to  determine  the  carcinogenicity  of  these  waxes. 
Total  efforts  in  1961  would  involve  12  positions  and  approximately  $150,000. 

cosiacncB 
The  Htuatian 

Total  retail  sales  for  1958  were  $1,857,280,000. 

Total  wholesale  value  of  cosmetic  imports  was  $23,237,000. 

Number  of  cosmetics  manufacturers  and  distributors  in  1959  was  about  2,000. 

The  tendency  of  separate  ingredients  to  undergo  chemical  change  in  a  final 
fonnulation  is  characteristic  not  only  of  essential  oils  but  also  of  many  other 
ingredients  used  in  cosmetics.  Some  of  these  changes  are  desirable  but  many 
are  harmful. 

Over  the  years  some  cosmetics  manufacturers  have  failed  to  test  their  products 
carefully,  and  the  results  have  been  distressing  and  sometimes  disastrous. 

(1)  There  was  the  solution  for  giving  permanent  waves  without  heat  that 
killed  a  user  because  of  the  presence  of  ammonium  hydrogen  sulfide. 

(2)  Several  hair  straighteners  and  shampoos  caused  injuries  because  of 
excess  alkali. 

(3)  A  modified  resin  In  hair  lacquer  burned  users. 

(4)  A  new  nail  base  coat  caused  severe  injuries  in  1949. 

(5)  Again,  in  1957,  a  plastic  press-on  fingernail  coating  had  to  be  recalled  be- 
cause of  extensive  injuries. 

(6)  Rapid  driers  for  nail  polish  and  hair  contained  enough  carbon  tetra- 
chloride to  cause  harm  through  inhalation  or  skin  contact.  These  driers  were 
liquid  sprays  promoted  to  speed  up  the  drying  of  nail  polish  and  of  hair  after 
washing. 

(7)  A  number  of  shampoos  damaged  eyes. 

Another  problem  has  been  the  presence  of  opportunists  who  make  extravagant 
claims  about  some  new  ingredient,  even  though  it  may  not  accomplish  the  benefits 
attributed  to  it 

Bxamplea 

(1)  Cosmetics  supposed  to  have  miraculous  properties  because  a  little  turtle 
oil  is  iHresent  are  still  a  problem.  The  "logic"  behind  its  use  is :  Turtles  live 
to  a  ripe  old  age.  This  is  due  to  the  oil  in  their  bodies.  Thus,  If  a  cream  con- 
taining turtle  oil  is  smeared  on  the  face,  miraculous  skin  rejuvenation  will  result. 

(2)  Chick  embryo  extract  is  used  and  is  supposed  to  rejuvenate  new  cells 
and  prevent  wrinkles  and  sagging  skin. 

(3)  Plankton,  the  minute  organisms  of  the  sea.  Is  supposed  to  be  a  skin  food^ 
nutritive,  and  decongestive. 

(4)  Pigskin  extract  Is  another  skin  rejuvenator. 

(5)  Roasted  and  powdered  hair  becomes  a  hair  grower. 

(6)  Horse  blood  serum  is  a  skin  rejuvenator. 

(7)  Shark  oil  is  supposed  to  bring  vitality  and  usefulness  to  dry,  aging  skin. 

(8)  Itoyal  jelly  is  supposed  to  be  good  for  everything  that  ails  you. 

AecompHshfnent9 

The  above  examples  of  harmful  or  fraudulent  cosmetics — and  many  more — 
have  been  detected  and  removed  from  the  market  by  FDA. 

For  some  time,  FDA  has  endeavored  to  obtain  legislation  requiring  adequate 
safety  testing  of  cosmetics  before  they  are  placed  on  the  market.  During  the 
85th  Congress,  bills  to  that  effect  were  introduced. 

FDA  has  few  people  assigned  to  cosmetics  work.  As  of  fiscal  year  1969,  it  had 
two  positions  for  enforcement  work  in  Washington  laboratories.  During  that 
same  year,  in  the  field  FDA  made  464  inspections  of  cosmetic  establishments,  col- 
lected 211  domestic  samples  and  74  import  samples,  expending  a  total  of  5.7  man- 
years  in  the  field  for  inspectional  and  analytical  work  on  cosmetics. 

The  fiscal  year  1960  budget  added  three  positions  to  departmental  enforce- 
ment activities.  The  budget  should  also  permit  6.5  man-years  to  be  spent  on 
eosmeties  work  In  the  field.  (Estimated  inspections  in  fiscal  year  1960,  500; 
estiihated  samples  collected,  330,  including  80  import  samples.) 

The  fiscal  year  1961  budget  would  add  one  more  position  to  Washington's 
Division  of  Cosmetics  and  would  permit  7  man-years  to  be  spent  in  fieldwork. 
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(Estimated  inspections  in  fiscal  year  1961,  550 ;  estimated  samples  coUectedr  365. 
Including  90  import  samples.) 

The  total  effort  in  fiscal  year  1961,  therefore,  would  inyolve  six  positions  in 
Washington  and  7  man-years  in  the  field. 

FATS 

The  problem 

U.S.  per  capita  consumption  of  food  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter)  in  1958 
was  39.2  pounds.  If  butter  were  included,  the  per  capita  figure  would  be  45.9 
pounds. 

Total  U.S.  consumption  of  food  fats  and  oils  (excluding  butter)  in  1958  was 
7,016,800,000  pounds.    Including  butter,  the  total  would  be  8,216,100,000  pounds. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  "ready- to-eat"  food  industry  has  materially  increased 
the  use  of  fats  in  commercial  cooking  operations. 

Prolonged  heating  and  reheating  of  fats  at  excessive  deep  fat-frying  tempera- 
tures (about  400**  F.)  converts  normal  constituents  of  fat  to  substances  which 
retard  the  growth  of  test  animals.  FDA,  and  others,  have  succeeded  in  separat- 
ing fractions  which  produce  growth  retardation,  and  which,  in  larger  doses,  are 
lethal  to  rats. 

Accomplishments 

FDA's  main  objective  is  to  develop  analytical  methods  which  will  detect  the 
presence  of  undesirable  derivatives  in  prepared  foods,  in  order  that  these  iwten- 
tially  dangerous  products  can  be  Icept  off  the  market.^ 

FDA  was  instrumental  about  2  years  ago  in  tracing  the  cause  of  a  serious 
outbreak  of  a  fatal  chicken  disease  (chick-edema  or  "water-belly"  disease)  con- 
tained in  specially  prepared  poultry  feeds  to  residues  from  industrial  fat  process- 
ing. The  exact  poisonous  substance  in  the  residue  is  yet  to  be  identified,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  if  a  chick  eats  a  pound  of  feed  in  3  weeks,  it  will  require  only 
one-millionth  of  an  ounce  of  the  poison  to  bring  on  the  fatal  symptoms  of  chick- 
edema. 

Some  commercial  oleic  acids  have  been  found  to  contain  toxic  components. 
Oleic  acid  is  derived  from  fats  by  the  industrial  process  of  fat  splitting  and  dis- 
tillation. FDA  is  investigating  the  Industry  which  produces  oleic  acid  and 
related  compounds  in  order  to  trace  the  movement  of  these  compounds  In  com- 
mercial food  channels.  If  it  is  found  that  these  compounds  are  incorporated 
into  foods,  directly  or  as  derivatives,  and  if  they  contain  toxic  components,  FDA 
will  take  regulatory  actions. 

FOOD  ADDITIVES 

The  production  and  processing  of  food  is  the  Nation's  largest  industi^  account- 
ing for  annual  sales  of  $52.5  billion. 

A  great  many  chemicals  are  used  in  the  production,  preparation,  preservation, 
processing,  and  packaging  of  foods. 

More  than  1,000  chemicals  are  used  in  foods  today. 

Together  they  fall  into  12  dassifications,  namely:  (1)  preservatives,  (2)  anti- 
oxidants, (3)  sequestrants,  (4)  emulsifiers,  (5)  stabilisers,  thickeners,  (6) 
bleaching,  maturing  agents,  (7)  buffers,  adds,  alkalies,  (8)  food  colors,  (9)  non- 
nutritive  sweeteners,  (10)  nutrient  supplements,  (11)  flavoring  agents,  and 
(12)  miscellaneous:  yeast  foods,  firming  agents,  texturizers,  etc. 

There  are  about  6,500  producers  of  chemicals  for  food  use  in  the  UnitiMl  States 
and  about  73,000  food  manufacturing  and  processing  estabUsbmoitB  nslBg  tbem 
chemicals. 

Chendcals  not  known  to  be  safe  for  use  in  food  are  food  additives.  Studies 
have  shown  that  most  of  the  food  additives  can  be  harmful  to  man  onless  tfa^ 
are  used  in  amounts  and  in  ways  which  research  and  tests  show  to  be  safe. 

All  additives  must  be  carefully  evaluated  to  determine  whether  they  are  harm- 
ful in  (1)  the  quantities  used,  (2)  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  consnmed 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  (3)  the  reactions  which  might  be  produced  when 
they  are  mixed  with  other  ingredients  in  foods. 

A  few  examples  of  various  cases  involvii^  harmful  additives  whidi  FDA  has 
run  across  in  past  years  are — 

(1)  The  use  (about  10  years  ago)  of  monochloracetic  acid  by  wine  pio- 
ducers  as  a  preservative  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  pastenriatlon.  Monodilor- 
acetic  acid  is  poisonous,  and  the  use  of  this  chemical  resulted  In  nnniennia 
seizures. 
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(2)  The  use  of  borax  in  wax  coatings  to  preserve  fruits  and  yegetables. 
This  was  a  couple  of  years  ago  by  a  New  Orleans  shipper.  Seizures  were 
made. 

(3)  The  use  of  thiourea,  a  poison,  in  frozen  peaches  to  prevent  the  cut 
fruit  from  turning  dark.  Immediate  seizures  prevented  tragedy.  The  indus- 
try now  uses  vitamin  C  to  accomplish  the  same  results. 

(4)  The  use  of  fluoride  comiwund  by  brewery  people  to  clean  their  pipes 
and  other  equipment.  This  left  residues  in  beer.  FDA  action  ended  the 
use  of  this  comiwund. 

(5)  The  use  of  Agene  as  a  bleaching  compound  in  flour.  This  harmful 
ingredient  was  also  the  "victim"  of  FDA  action. 

AeoompliBhmet^s 

One  qt  the  basic  responsibilities  of  FDA  under  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  of  1006 
and  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Oosmetic  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  has  been 
the  protection  of  consumers  against  harmful  food  additives. 

This  responsibility  was  broadened  and  made  more  effective  in  1958  with  en- 
actment of  the  food  additives  amendment  (Public  Law  85-929),  which  requires 
that  tests  must  be  made  on  all  food  additives  before  they  can  be  used. 

Users  or  manufacturers  of  additives  are  required  to  conduct  their  own  tests 
and  file  a  petition  with  FDA  showing  all  facts  regarding  the  additive,  its  in- 
tended use,  and  the  results  of  the  tests.  FDA  must  then  review  these  finding^, 
evaluate  them,  and  establish  tolerances  for  the  safe  use  of  the  additive.  Once 
established,  such  tolerance  are  required  to  be  published  as  formal  regulations 
constituting  public  notice. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  a  supplemental  appropriation  provided  FDA  with  61  posi- 
tions and  $345,000  for  implementation  of  the  food  additives  amendment. 

The  fiscal  year  1960  budget  added  60  new  positions  and  $480,000  for  this  work. 

The  fiscal  year  1961  budget  would  add  15  positions  and  $114,800. 

The  total  for  1961,  therefore,  is  136  positions  costing  about  $1  million. 

FOOD   POISONING 

The  problem 

Proven  cases  of  food  poisoning  in  many  forms,  mostly  salmonellosis,  have  in- 
creased sevenfold  since  1949. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  42  outbreaks  of  suspected  food  poisoning  involving  ap- 
proximately 1,200  persons  were  investigated  by  FDA.  Among  them  was  a  16- 
State  alarm  set  off  when  the  death  of  a  child  and  illness  of  the  rest  of  his  family 
was  traced  to  sodium  nitrate  in  flounder  fillets. 

The  most  common  form  of  good  poisoning  in  the  United  States  is  caused  by  a 
toxin  secreted  during  the  growth  of  certain  types  of  staphylococci  in  foods. 

Work  on  the  prevention  and  control  of  this  type  of  food  poisoning  has  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  practical  methods  for  detecting  the  toxin  and 
potential  toxigenic  staphylococci  in  foods. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  the  case  of  foods,  such  as  dried  milk  and 
certain  d:ieeses,  where  the  staphylococci  are  destroyed  during  the  manufacturing 
process,  but  where  the  pref ormer,  heat-resistant  toxin  is  unchanged  and  remains 
to  cause  illness  when  the  food  is  eaten* 

AccomplishmentB 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  by  FDA  in  the  development  of  a  serological 
procedure  for  the  detection  and  identification  of  the  toxin  and  the  type  ot 
staphylococci  associated  with  food  poisoning. 

Another,  procedure  (utilizing  fluorescent  tagged  antibody,  a  technique  de- 
veloped by  PHS)  has  been  developed  by  FDA  to  detect  large  numbers  of  poten- 
tially toxic  but  dead  staphylococci  in  foods. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  approximately  2Vi  man-years  were  devoted  to  research 
on  food  poisoning. 

In  fiscal  year  1960,  an  equal  amount  of  effort  is  planned. 

The  fiscal  year  1961  President's  budget  would  provide  two  additional  positions 
and  approximately  $17,000  for  work  in  this  area. 

Total  effort  in  1961  would  be  approximately  5^  man-years. 
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FROZEN  FOODS 

The  problem 

Since  1038,  frozen  food  output  has  soared  from  268  million  pounds  to  well 
over  5  billion  pounds  annually. 

There  are  more  than  900  frozen  food  products  on  the  market 

In  1958,  Americans  consumed  70,100,000  pounds  of  frozen  fruits  and  820,400,- 
000  pounds  of  vegetables. 

The  number  of  frozen  food  packers  has  grown  from  750  in  1949  to  1,100 ;  the 
dollar  value  of  frozen  foods  has  jumped  more  than  2,700  percent  to  $2.7  billion. 

The  average  new  supermarket  devotes  80  feet  of  space  to  frozen  foods. 

Frozen  foods  constitute  a  special-type  problem  because  (1)  this  class  of  prod- 
ucts does  not  receive  a  final  heat  process,  (2)  they  frequently  may  be  subjected 
to  varying  degrees  of  mishandling  in  commerce,  and  (3)  they  are  consumed 
without  sufficient  heating  or  cooking  to  destroy  micro-organisms. 

Accomplishments 

A  broad  investigation  of  sanitary  conditions  and  practices  in  the  industry  bb 
related  to  the  microbiological  quality  of  the  finished  products  was  initiated  by 
FDA  early  in  1958  in  order  to  develop  information  essential  for  a  sound  enforce- 
ment program. 

The  approach  has  been  to  study  the  production  of  these  foods  at  the  plant 
level.  A  two-man  team,  consisting  of  a  bacteriologist  and  an  inspector,  conducts 
sanitary  inspections  of  producing  plants.  Samples  are  collected  and  sent  to  the 
laboratory  for  bacteriological  examinations. 

Sixty-three  frozen  food  plants  have  been  inspected  in  the  survey  to  date,  and 
some  3,000  samples  representing  81  food  items  have  been  collected  and  examined. 

The  1960  budget  provides  six  Jobs  and  $i7,500  for  work  in  this  area. 

The  1961  President's  budget  would  provide  18  additional  positions  (all  in  the 
field)  and  $129,200  for  this  work. 

Total  for  1961  would  be  24  positions  and  approximately  $175,000. 

MEDICAIi    QUACKEBY 

Medical  quackery  is  big  business : 

(1)  Testimony  before  the  Kefauver  committee  alleged  that  some  $250  million 
are  spent  annually  on  quack  drugs. 

(2)  The  American  Cancer  Society  estimates  that  $50  million  a  year  Is  spent 
on  quack  cancer  remedies  alone. 

(3)  One  quack  testified  that  he  took  In  over  $5  million  in  5  years,  and  that  he 
spent  $1,500,000  in  the  same  period  for  advertising. 

(4)  A  cancer  quack  once  alleged  in  a  lawsuit  he  filed  that  his  gross  was  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  FDA  has  since  shown  that  his  net  income  was  as  high  as 
$1.5  million  in  some  years. 

(5)  An  ofl9c!al  of  a  company  which  sold  vitamins  to  each  member  of  a  family 
on  a  yearly  contract  basis  (at  a  cost  of  $198  per  person)  claiming  that  its  vitamins 
were  good  for  everything  from  cancer  to  sterility,  testified  that  the  firm  grossed 
$25  million  a  year. 

Literally  thousands  of  medical  quacks  are  operating  in  the  United  States  today. 

Examples 

(1)  Not  so  long  ago,  an  estimated  4,000  people  a  year  were  paying  $19.50  each 
for  a  little  battery  device  to  administer  electric  shocks.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
helpful  for  goiter,  kidney  trouble,  heart  pain,  broken  bones,  childbirth,  paralysis, 
and  deafness. 

(2)  Some  years  ago  a  Dr.  John  B.  Gregory  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  made  a  princely 
income  treating  as  many  as  300  patients  a  day  with  bis  self-named  antibiotic 
•*Gregomycin."  He  developed  it  himself  from  soil  dug  up  in  the  backyard  of  his 
ranch  In  San  Marino.  It  was  supposed  to  cure  cancer.  It  could  do  not  more  good 
to  cancer  patients  than  plain  water. 

(8)  One  form  of  medical  hocus-pocus  is  a  long  distance  diagnosis  and  treatment 
called  radionics  and  sometimes  radioesthesia.  For  the  patient  the  system  is 
easv — ^and  tempting.  He  simply  sends  In  a  drop  of  blood  on  a  piece  of  clean 
blotting  paper  to  have  It  diagnosed  and  treated  by  means  of  radiating  his  blood 
specimen.  One  skeptical  doctor  sent  in  blood  from  a  rooster.  The  radionics 
"laboratory"  took  It  for  human  blood,  diagnosed  malaria  and  gonorrhea. 
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(4)  An  immigrant  named  Dlnshali  Ghadlali  made  a  fortune  some  years  back 
with  a  Jukebox  type  of  machine  inclosing  a  combination  of  garish  lights  called 
the  Spectro-Chrome.  He  claimed  his  machine  would  measure  and  restore  radio- 
active equilibrium  by  attuned  color  waves  and  was  able  to  cure  all  diseases  to 
which  man  is  heir.  Patients  were  to  receive  "tonations"  at  certain  favorable 
times  of  day  which  a  pamphlet  called  "Favorscope"  would  specify  for  them  by 
«)rrecting  unfavorable  "solar,  lunar,  terrestrial,  radiant,  and  gravitational  in- 
fluences." In  order  to  get  the  treatment  the  patient  had  to  join  Ghadiali's  'In- 
stitute" at  a  fee  of  $90  to  $125—12,000  people  have  joined. 

In  1»48  he  was  prosecuted  and  convicted — fined  $20,000  and  placed  on  probation 
for  5  years.  Sometime  in  1956  he  formed  another  corporation  and  began  to  sell 
treatments  under  another  trade  name.  He  has  since  been  permanently  enjoined 
and  no  longer  ships  his  literature  or  devices  through  interstate  commerce. 

A  ccomplishmeniB 

FDA  is  constantly  on  the  alert  to  discover  and  prosecute  medical  qnacks. 

Only  a  relatively  few  of  those  who  ought  to  be  prosecuted  can  possibly  be 
brought  to  trial.    There  are  too  many  for  FDA  resources  to  cope  with  thoroughly. 

Penalties  for  medical  fraud  are  also  very  lenient  in  light  of  the  damage — 
flnanclal  and  physical — ^which  medical  quackery  can  inflict.  Fines  are  imposed, 
but  these  are  often  a  fraction  of  what  the  quacks  have  made  by  preying  on  the 
unaware  or  the  ignorant 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  FDA  was  able  to  spend  approximately  5  to  6  man-years 
on  the  problem  of  medical  quackery. 

inTTBITIONAI.  QUACKERY 

7^0  problem 

Nutritionai  quackery  costs  some  16  milliim  Americans  over  $500  million 
annually. 

Promotion  of  quack  food  suK>leB^ent8  is  done  mainly  by :  (1)  so-called  •health 
food  lectures,  and  (2)  door-to<ioor  selling. 

The  main  pitch  is  that  (1)  all  diseases  are  due  to  diet,  (2)  soil  depletion  and 
the  overprocessing  of  foods  result  in  nutritionally  inferior  foods,  and  (3)  some 
concoction  is  necessary  to  improve  the  diet  and,  thus,  solve  all  of  our  health 
problema 

€ase9 

(1)  An  attractive  young  woman's  career  was  interrupted  by  FDA  back  in 
1961  when  evidence  was  developed  to  prove  that  her  special  dietary  "formula" 
coold  not  produce  the  results  she  claimed  it  could.  By  touring  the  country  as 
a  health  lecturer  she  was  taking  in  as  mudi  as  $16,000  a  week  from  the  sale  of 
her  "special  foods." 

(2)  Some  years  ago,  one  firm,  engaged  in  promoting  a  shotgun  formula  of 
vitamins  and  minerals  combined  in  a  "secret"  base  made  from  alfalfa,  water- 
cress, and  parsley,  employed  an  estimated  15,000  full-  and  part-time  canvassers 
posing  as  "nutrition  educators."  This  is  an  "army"  of  doorbell  ringers  over  9 
times  larger  than  FDA's  total  manpower  and  30  times  larger  than  FDA's  in- 
q;)ectional  force.    The  outfit's  "diet  supplement"  sold  at  $200  a  year  per  person. 

(3)  Several  years  ago,  a  suave  and  polished  veteran  of  the  food-fad  lecture 
platform  hit  the  jacknot  with  a  best  selling  book  in  which  he  extolled  the  virtues 
of  five  '"wonder  foods."  Included  among  them  was  blackstrap  molasses  recom- 
mended for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  cancer,  grayness  of  the  hair,  and 
menopansal  symptoms. 

(4)  One  man  tried  for  years  to  persuade  people  that  all  the  country's  nutritive 
dements  have  been  washed  into  the  ocean.  He  sold  50-odd  varieties  of  seaweed 
in  various  forms,  until  FDA's  activities  persuaded  him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in 
another  profession. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  rise  in  nutritional  quackery  is  that  our  popu- 
lation is  increasing,  growing  older,  and  enjoying  a  higher  standard  of  living. 
People  have  more  money  and  leisure  today  to  indulge  themselves,  and  they  have 
been  conditioned  by  the  dramatic  progress  of  medicine  to  believe  that  almost  any 
pilL  capsule,  or  tonic  is  a  miracle  drug. 

The  great  danger  of  nutritional  quackery  is  that  it  often  is  a  substitute  for 
the  type  of  diet  and  care  which  could  cure  many  illnesses  and  diseases.  When 
garlic  pills  are  promoted  for  high  blood  pressure  and  grapes  for  the  treatment 
of  ulcers  and  cancer,  the  price  of  nutritional  quackery  has  to  be  estimated  in 
terms  other  than  dollars  and  cents.  ^  j 
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Accomplishments 

FDA  has  been  going  to  the  mat  with  the  food  supplement  boys  for  almost  20 
years — ^with  mixed  success.  ^ 

Inspectors  are  sent  to  lectures,  buy  samples,  and  record  any  evidence  of  fradu- 
lent  claims,  etc 

FDA  scientists  test  samples  to  ascertain  their  ingredients  and  true  value. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  FDA  was  able  to  collect  approximately  <^  samples  of  so- 
called  food  supplements  being  promoted  through  lectures,  etc. 

About  2  man-years  were  devoted  to  the  program. 

OUSOMABOABINE — ^PUBLIO  BATIKO  FULGE8 

Over  1,458,000  pounds  consumed  each  year,  for  a  per  capita  ccmsumption  rate 
of  8.5  pounds. 

Excluding  institutional  eating  places,  there  are  approximately  820,000  public 
eating  places  subject  to  FDA  inspection  under  the  oleomargarine  law  of  March 
1950. 

Inspectional  data : 
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w» 


Inspections., 
Violations... 


PeroentaftB  ▼iolatkms 

Samples  oollected 

Sample  Ttolattons 

Oorrectlons  after  Inqwotlon.. 


28.745 
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10.2 
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60 
33 
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30 
20 
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AS 
1» 

451 


>  Not  reported. 

PESTICIDES 
The  problem 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  different  primary  chemicals  are  used  as  pesticides 
in  over  46,000  chemical  preparations. 

Prior  to  1940  there  were  fewer  than  a  half-dozen  primary  chemicals  available 
for  use  as  pesticides. 

Over  600  million  pounds  used  annually  by  some  2  million  farmers  for  aa 
average  of  300  pounds  per  farmer. 

$196  million  worth  of  pesticides  and  other  agricultural  chemicals  sold  in  196& 

Pesticides  are  used  on  practically  every  food  crop  grown  in  the  United  States. 

Some  pesticides  are  so  lethal  and  toxic  that  one  drop,  undiluted,  falling  on  the 
skin  can  cause  death. 

The  problem  area  of  agricultural  poisons  can  be  divided  into  four  separate 
categories:  (1)  Fruits  and  vegetables  and  forage  cr(H;>s ;  (2)  grain  for  food  and 
feed;  (3)  fluid  milk  and  milk  products;  and  (4)  imports  of  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

An  estlHiated  2^  million  interstate  shipments  of  commodities  in  the  first  3 
categories  are  made  annually. 

If  FDA  were  to  test  even  1  percent  of  these  shipments,  approximately  25.000 
samples — as  compared  with  4«000  collected  in  fiscal  year  1959 — would  have  to 
be  examined  annually.  In  adldtion,  at  least  1,000  import  samples  would  be  re- 
quired. Whereas  FDA  spent  at>out  51  man-years  in  this  area  in  flscal  year  1969^ 
it  would  have  to  spend  300  man-years  to  collect  a  minimum  of  25,000  samples — 
a  fivefold  increase. 

The  law 

The  Miller  pesticide  amendment  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  posmetic 
Act  (July  22,  1954)  requires  FDA  to  establish  tolerances  for  the  safe  use  of 
pesticides. 

In  fiscal  year  1959,  FDA  districts  analyzed  approximately  4,000  samples  fbr 
pesticide  residues. 

FDA  has  developed  chemical  methods  for  the  detection  of  certain  pesticide 
and  antibiotic  residues  in  milk  and  is  now  organizing  a  series  of  schools  to  teadi 
them  to  interested  State  and  city  regulatory  ofiicials. 

In  1959,  approximately  51  man-years  (22  inspection  and  29  analytical)  were 
spent  on  agricultural  poisons  in  the  field,  and  approximately  2  man-years  were 
spent  on  research  in  Washington. 
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*  Hie  I960  budget  provides  19  additional  positions  for  Washington  research 
for  a  total  of  21,  and  permits  approximately  66  man^^years  (27  inspection  and 
99 analytical)  to  be  spent  in  the  field. 

The  1961  President's  budget  would  provide  25  additional  positions  in  the 
field  and  2  more  positions  for  research  in  Washington. 

Total  efforts  in  1961  would  be  approximately  87  man-years  in  the  field  (37 
inflection  and  60  analytical)  and  18  man-years  in  Washington.  These  are  in 
addition  to  work  devoted  solely  to  the  settling  of  pesticide  tolerances  for  which 
t  fee  is  charged.   Work  in  this  area(  is  approximately  4  man-yeara 

VOLUNTABY  OOBBBCTIVB  ACTIONS 

One  of  the  most  constructive  results  of  FDA's  inspectional  activities  are  the 
voluntary  corrective  actions  made  by  industries  following  FDA  iniqiections. 
Corrective  actions  for  the  past  3  calendar  years  were  as  follows : 

Voluntary  corrective  actioru  made  by  indiLstry  following  FDA  inspections 


Period 

Total 
namber 

of 
actions 

Adulterated  food  de- 
tofeed 

AMgrateddroBS 

Plant  Improveftieats 

Number 

of 
actions 

Pounds 

Number 

of 
actknis 

Dollar 
value 

Number 

of 
actions 

Cost 

1M7. , 

un 

l.a09 
1,414 
1,406 

1,017 
1,013 
1,075 

8,802,338 
12.204,802 
13,860,710 

113 
108 
148 

1252,804 
124,012 
811,534 

70 
203 
243 

$4,862,040 
12.000,401 

IflW 

3,808,010 

Some  significant  voluntary  corrective  actions  reported  by  the  districts  in  1960 
were: 

BoUimore 

A  packer  voluntarily  destroyed,  without  informing  FDA,  28,044  pounds  of 
frosen  ^>inach  which  had  been  found  to  contain  excessive  amounts  of  malathion. 
It  was  reported  that  one  grower  had  sprayed  his  spinach  the  day  before  har- 
vesting. 

Denver 

A  wholesale  grower  voluntarily  destroyed  approximately  10,300  pounds  of 
packaged  meals,  fiours,  and  other  cereal  products  found  by  the  inspector  to  be 
insect  infested. 

Detroit 

A  candy  manufacturer  spent  approximately  $25,000  to  build  a  rodent-proof 
building  suitable  to  produce  candy  under  sanitary  conditions. 

MimneapolU 

A  manufacturer  of  potato  chips  voluntarily  destroyed  approximately  10,500 
poimds  of  partially  decomposed  potatoes  following  our  inspection. 

SanFranoisoo 

A  producer  of  a  grape  juice  concentrate  spent  approximately  |45,000  in  installa- 
tion  of  modem  stainless  steel  equipment  and  the  removal  of  all  wooden  tanks 
and  other  materials  conducive  to  fly  and  insect  contamination. 

Seattle 

During  the  course  of  inspection  of  a  drug  firm,  several  lots  of  old  and  mis- 
labeled drugs  were  noted.  When  this  was  drawn  to  the  firm's  attention,  it  volun- 
tarily destroyed  all  of  this  material,  valued  at  $2,500. 
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Wednesday,  February  24,  1960. 
FEEEDMEN'S  HOSPITAL 

WITNESSES 

1>B.  CHABIJES  E.   BUBBBIDQE,  SUPEBINTENDENT 
DB.  ABTHUB  H.  SIICMONS,  ACTINa  MEBICAIi  DIBECTOB 
HENBY  H.   BAIBD,  BUDGET  AND  FISCAIi  OFEICEB 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPABTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

Salaries  and  Exfienses 
Program  and  financing 


1059  actual 


1960  estimate 


a961  esUiiMta 


Program  by  activities: 
1.  Inp  ^ ' 


,  Ini)atient  services: 


(a)  Qeneral  hospital 

(6)  ^ 


Tuberculosis  hospital... 

2.  Outpatient  services 

Z.  Training  program 

4.  Administration 


12,783,940 
445,001 
430,812 
506^660 
457,178 


$2,009,082 
457.887 
443,353 
547, 741 
445,215 


$3,000;  480 
447,806 
456.  MO 
062,883 
448,884 


Total  program  costs 

5.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Co-its  financed  fh>m  obligations  of  other  years,  net 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net.... 

Total  program  (oUigatiQins) 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  lh>m  non-Federal  sources 

(32  D,0,  Code  318) 

UnoblipitiMl  balance  no  longer  available 


4,603,000 


-10,477 


4.804^128 


6,017,000 


12,472 


8.000 


4,583,532 


-1.506,887 
28,355 


4,816,600 


-1,600,000 
33,400 


6^086,000 
-1,733^000 


Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority). 


3.105^000 


3,190^000 


8,80^000 


O^iieci  tkLsHficaiUm 


1050  actual     1060  estimate  1061 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Numbo'  of  employees  at  end  of  srear 


Average  OS  grade  and  salary 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  positions. 


658 

166 
801 
825 


173 


Tt6 
201 
875 


5.0 


$4,770 
$3,746 


5.0 


$4,704 
$3,774 


4.9 


$4,668 
$8,774 


Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent. 
Other  personal  services 


$2,868,320 
423,061 
409,022 


$2,988,180 
441,700 
465,503 


$3,007,204 
567.883 


Total  personal  services 

in   Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies. 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment.. 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13    Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnltiM 

15   Taxes  and  assessments 


3,700,303 

1,477 

786 

26,273 

121,690 

4,238 

28,948 

12,316 

588.555 

66.773 

159,507 

406 

10.300 


8,845,683 

1,500 

850 

26.275 

121,700 

5.075 

70,107 

12.755 

540.127 

110.700 

161,418 


4,040.000 

1,800 

900 

28^275 

121,700 

8,785 

04,276 

12,755 

683.018 

09.067 

165,050 


10,500 


10.890 


Subtotal 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  charges 

Total  costs 

Costs  financed  frtm  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ).. 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


4,711,761 
106.752 


4,015.728 
111,600 


6.140.000 
123,000 


4,603,000 
-19  477 


4,804,128 
i2,'472 


6.017.000 

8,"6o6 


Total  obligations. 


4,683,532 

ligitigccl 


4,816,600 
by  GOQQ  [I 


6,035,000 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  before  us  this  afternoon  representatives  of  Freedmen'fiP 
Hospital. 

Dr.  Burbridge,.do  you  have  a  statement  for  the  committee?  ■ 

Dr.  BuRBRiDQE.  Yes,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Before  I  begin,  I  would  like  to  introduce  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Simmons^ 
who  is  here  as  Acting  Medical  Director;  Dr.  Frank  Jones,  who  is 
the  full-time  Medical  Director,  is  out  of  town,  and  was  unable  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

You  may  proceed.  Dr.  Burbridge. 

General  Statement 

Dr.  BrrRBRiDGE.  Mr.  Chairman  a.nd  members  of  the  committee,  when 
Freedmen's 'Hospital  reaches  its  95th  ytor  in  March  of  1960,  it  will 
have  approached  within  5  short  years  of  a  century  of  significant  medi- 
cal services  and  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. During  this  time  it  has  rendered  immeasurable  relief  to  the 
sick  and  injured  and  has  helped  produce  about  one-half  of  all  the 
Ne^ro  medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  no  light  achievement,  considering  that  it  has  been  accom- 

Elished  under  very  real  handicaps,  which  have  had  to  be  balanced 
y  the  additional  effort,  dedication,  and  sacrifice  of  its  staffs  and 
personnel.  . 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FACILITIES 

Freedmen's  Hospital  consists  of  a  general  hospital  with  a  total  of 
320  beds  and  50  bassinets;  150-bed  tuberculosis  hospital;  and  an  out- 
patient department  composed  of  36  organized  clinics  and  2  emergency 
operating  rooms. 

The  hospital's  physical  plant  consists  of  eight  buildings  located  on 
11  acres  near  the  downtown  area  of  Washington.  D.C.  Its  buildings 
include  separate  general  and  tuberculosis  hospital  units,  an  outpatient 
clinic  building,  two  residences  for  nurses,  a  residence  for  interns,  an 
auxiliary  building,  and  a  maintenance  shop,  all  of  which  were  con- 
structed 25  to  50  years  ago,  with  the  exception  of  the  tuberculosis 
hospital  whibh  was  completed  in  1940. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HOSPTTAL 

With  the  facilities  described  above  the  hospital  conducts  activities 
embracing  four  basic  functions,  namely : 

1.  Medical  care  of  patients  through  the  provision  of  services  on  an 
in-  and  out-patient  basis  for  substantially  all  types  of  illnesses.  In 
this  connection  132,292  patient-days  of  service  were  rendered  to  14,051 
individuals  on  the  inservice,  and  there  were  97,298  patient  visits  to 
the  outpatient  service  in  fiscal  jear  1959. 

2.  The  education  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  adjunct  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel  in  20  separate  training  programs  in- 
volving approximately  190  hospital  trainees,  150  medical  students, 
and  60  affiliates  for  a  total  of  400. 

3.  Coordination  and  integration  of  hospital  programs  with  pre- 
ventive medicine  through  the  operation  of  outpatient  clinics  and  co- 
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operation  with   governmental   and  voluntary  health  and  welfare 
agencies. 

4.  Fundamental  research  in  medical  sciences  through  the  integra- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  preclinical  scientist  and  the  clinician.  During 
fiscal  year  1959, 35  research  projects,  financed  through  grants  to  How- 
ard University  were  in  progress  in  the  hospital. 

SOURCE  OF  FINANCING 

The  financing  of  the  programs  at  Freedmen's  Hospital  is  made  pos- 
sible by  funds  received  from  the  following  sources : 

1.  rWeral  Government,  through  direct  appropriation. 

2.  District  of  Columbia  government  and  other  legal  jurisdictions 
for  the  care  of  their  indigent  patients. 

3.  Individuals,  through  direct  payment  or  through  third  party 
plans. 

FBOGBAMS  FOR  1961 

The  1961  estimates  propose  an  increase  of  $208,400  in  total  available 
funds  for  obligation  of  which  the  amoimt  of  $145,400  is  in  direct  ap- 
propriation, the  balance  to  be  derived  from  reimbursements  from  non- 
Federal  sources.  These  additional  funds  will  be  used  in  the  following 
manner : 

MANDATORY  INCREASES 

In  fiscal  year  1961  there  are  five  mandatoiT  items  for  which  the 
hospital  is  requesting  additional  funds.  Specifically,  (a)  the  annual- 
ization  of  the  six  new  positions  obtained  in  1960,  $3,600;  (6)  within- 

S-ade  salarjr  increases  for  employees  on  reimbursable  detail  from 
oward  University,  $7,549;  (c)  annualization  of  the  life  insurance 
program  for  employees  on  reimoursable  detail,  $600 ;  (d)  implemen- 
tation of  the  recently  approved  Civil  Service  Commission  stipend 
schedule  for  medical  and  dental  trainees,  $51^800;  and  (e)  financing  of 
employee  health  insurance  for  existing  positions  in  accordance  with 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959, 
Public  Law  86-382,  $36,000. 

These  five  mandatory  items  total  $99,549  and  represent  68  percent 
of  the  additional  funds  being  requested  in  the  direct  appropriation* 

PROGEAM  INCREASES 

The  four  program  increases  requested  for  1961  total  $170,772.  Fi- 
nancing of  tliese  four  items  is  to  be  accomplished  by  additional  in- 
come from  non-Federal  sources,  $63,000 ;  additional  income  f r<mi  di- 
rect appropriation,  $45,851 ;  and  finally  savings  from  reduced  equip- 
ment purchases  and  personnel  costs,  $61,921.  Specifically,  these  pro- 
gram changes  are  as  follows : 

INCREASED  8TAFFIN0 

The  hospital,  in  cooperation  with  the  Nursing  Branch  of  the 
Division  or  Hospitals,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  made  a  study  of 
all  areas  requiring  coverage  by  professional  nurses  and  subsidiary 
personnel.     In  order  to  arrive  at  the  required  number  of  persons 
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needed  on.  an  annual  basis  computations. had  to  reflect  coverage  losses 
due  to  the  5-day  week,  annual,  sick,  and  holiday  leave.  This  review 
indicated  that  104  additional  nursing  service  pnersonnel  would  be 
seeded  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  the  hospital.  Realizing  the 
high  cost  and  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  so  large  a  number  of  persons 
during  a  fiscal  year,  this  pro-am  of  miproving  nursing  service  has 
heen  spread  over  a  3-year  period,  the  first  stage  of  which  reflects  an 
increase  of  21  positions  for  1961. 

ADDrnONAL  STUDENT  TBAINKB8  AND  ENBOIXMBNT  ADJUSTMJCKT 

The  estimates  for  1961  propose  an  increase  of  28.7  man-years  of 
-student  trainees  and  the  conversion  of  13  medical  extern  {)06itions  to 
intern  positions.  In  order  to  fulfill  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  the 
liospitaJ,  namely  the  education  of  physicians,  nurses,  and  other  medical 
personnel,  the  hosi>ital  is  requesting  permission  to  enroll  a  larscer 
number  of  trainees  in  its  several  approved  training  programs.  With 
an  ever-growing  demand  for  trained  medical  personnel  the  hospital 
is  not  onl^  fulfilling  its  responsibility  as  a  medical  training  center 
hv  increasing  its  enrollment  of  trainees,  but  is  also  sharing  in  the 
ooligation  of  all  similar  institutions  to  furnish  more  and  more  trained 
persons  for  the  health  field. 

IMPBOYEMENT  OF  CLINICAL  IJV.BOBATOBIES 

An  increase  of  four  positions  for  the  clinical  laboratories  is  being 
requested  for  1961.  These  employees  are  assigned  to  the  hospital 
on  reimbursable  detail  from  Howard  University.  The  granting  of 
these  positions  will  provide  the  hospital  with  a  biochemist,  two  tech- 
nicians for  assi^ment  in  the  hematology  laboratory,  and  one 
glaucoma  technician  to  restore  this  case  finding  service  which  was 
dropped  due  to  the  expiration  of  a  research  grant.  The  demands 
en  the  hospital's  clinical  laboratories  have  been  constantly  on  the  rise 
with  the  innovation  of  new  techniques  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  procedures  now  being  requested  in  modern  medical  diagnosis  and 
treatment.  The  approval  of  these  four  positions  will  enable  the  hos- 
pital to  provide  these  essential  adjunct  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
services  to  patients. 

FXJBCHA8B  OF  PASENTEBAL  SOLUTIONS 

The  hospital  is  requesting  $20,000  in  order  to  purchase  rather  than 
manufacture  its  own  parenteral  solutions.  Due  to  limited  staff  and 
facilities  the  hospital  is  unable  to  perform  some  of  the  highly  tech- 
ijical  testing  procedures  indicated  m  the  safe  manufacture  of  these 
solutions.  The  fact  that  some  of  these  tests  are  not  being  done 
narrows  the  margin  of  safety  for  the  patient.  The  hospital  wishes 
to  purchase  these  solutions  from  commercial  sources  and  thus  elim- 
inate the  hazards  of  possible  litigations  and,  of  even  more  importance, 
render  greater  protection  to  the  patient. 
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EFFECTS  OF  HOUSE  ACnON*  OX  BBTIMATES  FOR  FREEDMEK's  HOSFTTAI. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  preparation  of  this  statement  there  has- 
been  adverse  House  action  on  one  of  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priations affecting  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

This  is  the  effect  of  action  by  the  District  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  The  Freedmen's 
Hospital  estimates  for  1961  carries  an  amount  of  $478,500  as  antici- 

Eated  reimbursements  from  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  care  of 
^strict  indigents.  In  reporting  out  the  District  of  Columbia's 
estimates  the  District  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Kepresentatives,  allowed  $435,500  for  this  purpose  for  a  reduction 
of  $43,000. 

The  effect  of  this  reduction  on  Freedmen's  program  for  1961  will 
be  the  elimination  of  the  proposed  purchase  of  parenteral  solutions, 
$20,000 ;  and  a  further  cutback  in  the  purchase  of  nonrecurring  equip- 
ment, $23,000. 

The  withdrawal  of  funds  to  purchase  parenteral  solutions  will  pre- 
vent the  elimination  of  certain  hazards  that  are  now  present  due  to 
ttie  fact  that  the  hospital  manufactures  its  own  solutions  and  is  un- 
able to  provide  complete  testing.  When  solutions  are  made  conmier- 
cially  the  danger  or  obtaining  a  harmful  batch  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum inasmuch  as  the  large  manufacturers  are  able  to  institute  eyeiy 
possible  testing  safeguard  through  the  provision  of  highly  trained 
technical  personnel  and  extensive  scientific  equipment.  Few  hospitals 
are  able  to  assemble  all  of  these  resources  for  testing.  ^ 

The  administration  of  improperly  prepared  solutions  may  result  in 
infections,  shock,  and  even  death.  It  is,  therefore,  believed  to  be 
highly  important  that  this  item  be  retained  in  the  estimates.  In  addi- 
tion to  adaing  to  the  safety  of  our  patients  it  will  reduce  the  possibility 
of  tort  claims  from  this  source. 

The  additional  reduction  of  $23,000  in  equipment  will  adversely 
affect  the  adequate  care  of  the  hospital's  patients.  Certain  vital  pieces 
of  equipment  are  needed  for  oxygen  therapy,  the  laboratory  services, 
and  the  X-ray  department.  The  hospital's  professional  personnel  are 
greatly  handicapped  due  to  tihe  lack  of  the  proper  tools  with  which  to 
do  their  work.  This  in  turn  miniiapizes  the  hospital's  effectiveness  in 
the  care  of  its  patients. 

It  is,  therefore,  requested  that  this  committee  use  its  influence  to 
have  the  reduction  of  $43,000  restored  to  the  District  of  Columbia's 
appropriation  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  to  increase  the  hospital's  ap- 
propriation by  this  amount  in  order  that  these  two  urgently  needed 
projects  can  go  forward  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

That  concludes  the  statement,  Mr.  Fogarty . 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  regard  to  your  last  statement,  of  course,  there  is 
not  anything  this  subcommittee  can  do  about  that  cut  You  should 
go  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Dr.  BuRBRrooE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  should  go  before  the  Senate  committee  to  have 
that  cut  restored. 

What  was  the  basis  of  making  this  cut? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Budget  proposed,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  increase  in  the 
daily  rate  which  the  District  of  Columbia  would  reimburse  Freed- 
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men's  Hospital  for  its  indigent  patients.  The  committee  left  the  rate 
at  the  current  level  and  took  out  the  corresponding  amount  of  increase. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  was  the  cut  madef 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  as  you  know,  there  have  been  complaints  every 
year  from  the  District  hospitals  that  provide  care  for  indigent  patients 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  that  they  are  not  adequately  paid  for  the 
oost  of  the  care  rendered.  I  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  committee 
was  that  Freedman's  should  not  be  given  preferential  treatment. 

PABENTBRAL  SOLITTIONS 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  are  these  parenteral  soluctions  ? 

Dr.  BuRBiuDGE.  Well,  they  are  the  intravenous  solutions,  some  of 
which  are  given  to  patients  after  surgery 'or  some  other  acute  illness. 
They  are  solutions  such  as  10  percent  glucose,  dextrose,  and  distilled 
water,  and  solutions  of  that  type. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  You  say  it  is  much  safer  to  purchase  these  solutions 
from  the  commercial  firms  than  it  is  to  make  them  f 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  of  an  increase  are  you  asking  for  that? 

Dr.  BuBBBiDGE.  $20,000. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Your  appropriation  for  1960  is  $3,190,000,  and  your 
request  for  1961  is  $3,302,000,  an  increase  of  $112,000. 

NEW  FOSmOXS   BEQUESTED  FOB  irqBSING  SERVICE 

The  first  of  your  program  increases  is  for  21  additional  positions  in 
the  nursing  service,  m  the  amount  of  $74,800. 
You  describe  this  as  the  first  stage  of  a  3-year  program. 
What  is  the  totalprogram t 

Dr.  BuBBRiDGfi.  The  total  program  as  projected  called  for  146  posi- 
tions, including  nursing  positions  as  well  as  positions  in  other  pro- 
grams. The  total  numoer  of  positions  called  for  in  the  nursing  de- 
Sartment  was  104  in  the  general  hospital  and  8  in  the  outpatient 
epartment. 

ORIGINAL  BEQUEST  TO  THE  DEPABTMENT 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  did  you  originally  ask  the  Department  for  ? 

Dr.  BuBBBiDGE.  Well,  the  original  request  from  the  Department 

Mr.FooABTY.  To  the  Department. 

Ih-l  BuBBBiDGE.  To  the  Department,  was  for  total  obligations  of 
$5,968,425. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Does  that  include  reimbursements  f 

Dr.  BuBBBiDOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  And,  then  the  Department  cut  you  back  rather  sev- 
erely, did  it  not? 

Dr.  BUBBBIDGE.  $885,000;  from  $5,968,425  to  $5,088,425. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Will  you  please  give  us  a  breakdown  of  that,  what 
you  would  use  it  f  or^  and  why  it  was  necessary  ? 

Dr.BuBBBiDOE.  Yes,  sir. 
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(The  information  requested  follows:) 

History  of  1961  appropriation 


Ihttlalpro- 
lixnlaary 
estimate 

BeTlsed  pre- 
lixnlnary 

Approvedby 

Department 

Anprovcdby 

Bureoaof 

Bodcot 

Total  obllgBttoiis - 

T/QRs  relm'^ursMMiits.-.----.- 

1,670.000 

$&9Q^43fi 

1,070,000 

$&  088, 435 
1.68a  000 

<6.O90uO8i^ 

1.72^000. 

4,340.026 

4,396  426 

3.663,426 

8,3Q8,0QIK 

Reduction  by  Department  from  revised  preliminary,  $885/H>0 

(1)  EUimiiiation  of  chronic  disease  program  (80  positions) |301,000- 

(2)  Phasing  of  employment  over  8  year  period  (112  positions) 403, 137 

(3)  Elimination  of  provision  of  new  and  special  drugs 25, 000 

(4)  Reduction  of  equipment  requirements 66, 888 

Total 886,  OOO 

The  reduction  of  $885,000  by  the  Department  from  the  hospital  revised  pre> 
liminary  estimates  affected  the  following  items : 

(1)  Elimination  of  chronic  disease  program, — The  hospital  requested  the  smn. 
of  $391,000  in  order  to  reactivate  83  beds  in  the  tuberculosis  annex  building  for 
an  average  census  of  68  patients.  At  the  present  time  only  one  floor  of  this 
building  is  in  operation  for  inpatient  care.  It  is  believed  that  the  full  utiliza- 
tion of  this  facility  for  chronically  ill  patients  would :  (1)  make  more  beds  avail- 
able for  the  acutely  ill  by  providing  beds  for  the  chronically  iU  patients  that 
must  be  cared  for  in  the  general  hospital ;  (2)  provide  urgently  needed  chronic 
beds  for  the  general  community. 

(2)  Phasing  of  personnel  increase, — ^The  hospital  requested  a  total  of  146 
positions  in  its  preliminary  estimates  to  the  Department  Included  in  this  re- 
quest were  104  nursing  positions  in  the  general  hospital ;  8  nursing  positions  bk 
the  outpatient  department ;  and  34  miscellaneous  positions  for  the  general  hospi- 
tal, outpatient  department,  training  and  administration  activities.  The  De- 
partment reduced  this  request  by  $403,137,  allowing  34  of  the  nursing  service 
positions  as  the  first  stage  of  a  8-year  program  to  implement  the  total  persomiel 
needs  included  in  the  preliminary  estimate. 

(3)  JBUmination  of  new  and  special  drugs, — ^The  hospital  requested  the  sum 
of  $25,000  in  order  to  have  budgetary  provision  for  some  of  the  new  and  ac- 
cepted drugs  that  are  constantly  being  placed  on  the  market  The  hospital's 
present  drug  aUotment  does  not  permit  the  purchase  of  these  new  medications 
and  as  a  result  the  patient  is  not  provided  with  all  of  the  modem  pharmaceo- 
ticals  available.  It  was  felt  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  would  eliminate  this 
deficiency. 

(4)  Reduction  of  equipment  requirements. — $65,863  was  eliminated  from  the 
hospital's  preliminary  estimates  for  equipment  The  allowance  given  by  the 
Department  was  not  sufflcent  to  include  all  of  the  equipment  items  originally 
requested. 

BUREAU  OF  THB  BUDGET  ALLOWANCE 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  further  reduced  the  hospital's  original  request  by 
$58,425  bringing  the  total  cutback  to  $943,425.  This  further  rsdtfctlon  of 
$58^425  was  made  by  eliminating  13  of  the  34  nursing  positions  allowed  by  the 
Department  at  a  cost  of  $52,715  and  by  cutting  the  equipment  allowance  by 
another  $5,710. 

BI7REAU  OF  THB  BX7DQET  AIXOWAKOS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  further. 
They  cut  you  how  much  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  They  cut  us  another  $58^425. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  It  is  more  than  that;  is  it  not?  Here  it  shows  it  as 
$250,0000. 
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Mr.  Ekllt.  Our  total  obligations  were  cut  from  $5,988,425  to 
around  $5  million. 

Mr.  FooAKTr.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  details  of  the 
reduction  and  what  that  was  to  be  used  for  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 


History  of  1961  appropriation 

Inittal 

pralimiDary 

esUmate 

Revised 
preliminary 

1 

Approved  bj 
Department 

Approved  by 

Bureau  of 

Budget 

Total  obllgntians _ 

$5,  we.  828 
1,870,000 

$5,«B,425 
1,870^000 

$5,068,425 
1.630^000 

$6,035,000 
1,723,000 

4,940,686 

4.206,4135 

3.«8,435 

3^803.000 

Reduction  hy  Bureau  of  Budget  from  revised  preliminary^  $94S,425 

(1)  Mimination  of  chronic  disease  program  (80  positions) ^..  |391,0(X> 

(2)  Phasing  of  employment  over  3-year  period  (125  positicms) 455,852 

(8)  BednctiOD  of  equipment  requirements 71, 57S 

(4)  Blfanination  of  provision  for  new  and  special  drugs 25, 000 

l\>tal W3, 425 

(The  narrative  statement  appears  on  p.  284.) 

STUDENT  TRAINBBS 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  For  additional  student  trainees  and  enrollment  ad- 
justment  you  are  asking  for  $66,983.    Whj;  is  this  needed  ? 

Dr.  BuBBiODOB.  Well,  if  we  are  able  to  increase  our  enrollment^  it 
will  give  educational  opportunity  to  more  doctors  who  are  trainmg 
for  the  specialties^  and  opportunity  for  more  nurses  who  are  training 
for  a  career  in  nursing.  It  is  also  our  feeling  that  our  facility  should 
be  used  to  its  geatest  potential  in  terms  of  providing  these  educational 
opportunities. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  are  instituting  for  next  year  a  new  program 
in  X-ray  technology  which  will  involve  a  student  enrollment  of  10 
persons. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  There  is  not  any  question  about  the  need  for  these 
people;  is  Uiere? 

Dr.  BuBBiODQE.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  there  is. 


NBW  POSITIONS  RIQQUI»TED  FOR  GUNICAL  LABORATORT  STAFFING 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  have  a  request  for  four  more  positions  to  im- 
prove clinical  laboratory  staffing.    How  many  do  you  have  now? 

Ihr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Let  me  see.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the 
laboratory  now  is  57. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  you  feel  that  you  need  four  more  people  there  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Yes,  sir.  These  positions  which  are  bemff  requested 
are  positions  in  which  there  are  no  persons  serving  at  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  there  are  no  biochemists.  We  formerly  had  a 
glaucoma  technician,  but  that  position  had  to  be  relinquished  when 
the  grant  funds  that  were  provided  for  this  position  were  withdrawn. 
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It  was  a  demonstratioxi  research  project  and,  of  course,  after  that 
•demonstration  showed  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  glaucoma 
that  could  be  detected  in  screening,  the  grant  was  withdrawn. 
We  feel  that  this  is  a  continuing  need  and  we  would  like  to  rein- 
state it  in  the  department,  and  we  need  this  technician  in  order  to 
doit 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  the  other  two? 

Dr.  BuBBRn)OE.  There  are  two  technicians  in  hematology.  That 
gives  us  a  total  of  four. 

PARENTERAL  SOLUTIONS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  say  in  your  justifications  that  the  curi^nt  method 
of  manufacturing  parenteral  solutions  is  costly  and  outntoded.  If  it 
is  costly  and  outmoded,  you  can  purchase  them  cheaper  than  you  can 
make  them. 

Dr.  BxTRBRiDGE.  No,  sir;  you  cannot.  It  would  cost  an  additional 
amount  to  purchase  them,  and  that  is  the  reason,  of  course,  for  the  sum 
jof  $20,000  that  is  being  requested. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  It  is  a  safer  way? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  It  is  a  safer  way  of  doing  it,  and  it  lends  that  addi- 
tional margin  of  safety  to  the  patient. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  But  you  say  the  current  method  is  "costly"  but  you 
are  asking  for  more  money  to  purchase  them. 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  I  would  say  that  that  could  be  explained  in  this 
manner:  It  is  costly  in  terms  of  the  antiquated  system  that  is  being 
used  in  comparison  to  the  methods  that  are  being  used  in  industry. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say,  "because  of  the 
inordinate  expenses  of  testing  and  making  available  solutions"? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Well,  we  meant  that  to  assemble  the  necessary  equip- 
ment and  the  necessary  personnel  to  do  the  testing  that  we  felt  would 
be  adequate  and  lend  the  proper  safety,  we  would  have  to  spend  far 
more  funds  than  we  would  use  for  purchasing  the  solutions  at  an 
additional  cost  of  $20^000. 

That  was  the  meanmg  that  the  justifications  meant  to  convey.  I  am 
^rry  they  were  not  quite  clear. 

TREND  IN  PATIENT  LOAD 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  is  the  trend  in  your  patient  load?  Please  give 
us  the  actual  figures  for  1959  as  well  as  the  estimates  for  1960  and 
1961. 

Dr.  BiTRBRiDGE.  The  patient  load  is  apparently  moving  along  just 
about  at  the  same  level  as  it  did  in  the  prior  fiscal  year. 

For  the  first  half  of  1960 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Give  ua  the  figures  for  1959  and  what  you  estimate  it 
to  be  for  1960  and  1961. 

Dr.  BuRBRiDOE.  The  actual  figures  for  1959  show  an  average  census 
of  271  in  the  general  hospital,  and  66  in  the  tuberculosis  hospital,  for 
a  total  of  327. 

The  1960  estimate  calls  for  270  in  the  general  hospital  and  66  in  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  for  a  total  of  326. 
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Hie  1961  estiinate  is  uachanged  from  the  1960  estimate.  Tlie  total 
is  270  for  the  general  hospital  and  66  for  the  tuberculosis  hospital,  for 
atotalof  826. 

With  reference  to  the  outpatient  operations,  the  actual  for  1969 
was  58,830  dinic  visits,  and  38,468  emergency  room  visits,  for  a  total 
of  97,298. 

In  1960  the  estimate  calls  for  68,830  clinic  visits  and  38,470  emer- 
gency  room  visits,  for  a  total  of  97,300. 

In  1961  the  estimate  is  identical  with  the  estimate  for  1960,  project^ 
ing  58,880  clinic  viats  and  88,470  emergency  room  visits,  for  a  total 
of  97,800. 

METHOD  OF  SECtnONO  IKTEBKS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Then  on  pace  140  you  say :  ^^Inasmuch  as  the  hospital 
proposes  to  withdraw  from  the  national  matching  program  and,  there- 
fore, not  be  governed  by  its  regulations,  it  would  oe  possible  to  carry 
ou  tnisplan." 

Dr.  BuRBmDOE.  That  is  the  plan  for  obtaining  additional  interns. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  do  you  mean  by :  "It  is  proposed  to  withdraw 
from  the  national  matching  program"? 

Dr.  BtjRBsnxsE.  Well,  for  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  members 
of  the  national  matching  program  which  nas  not  been  too  effective  for 
us  in  terms  of  securing  a  full  quota  of  interns,  which  would  be  22. 

Our  executive  committee  last  year  felt  that  we  were  being  handi- 
capped by  the  matching  plan  which  operates  in  a  manner  to  permit  a 
stuaent — a  senior  medical  student — ^to  select  two  or  three  hospitals 
which  they  will  list  in  order  of  priority,  but  no  hospital  engaged  in 
the  matching  plan  is  able  to  proselyte  or  is  able  to  determine  wnat  that 
figure  is  until  the  period  of  time  is  up. 

In  that  way  we  were  unable  to  fill  the  quota  of  22  interns. 

However,  if  we  were  not  members  of  the  matching  plan,  we  would 
be  able  to  begin  working  on  senior  medical  students  duriiLQ;  the  year 
and  securing  commitments  from  them  so  that  we  would  have  a 
fuU  number  of  interns.  That  was  the  thinking  of  the  executive 
committee.  However,  that  has  not  come  to  fruition  because  we  re- 
ceived such  an  overwhelming  number  of  applications  for  intem^ps 
this  year  that  we  felt  we  would  remain  with  the  matching  plan,  which 
we  have  done. 

We  are  assured  that  we  will  have  a  full  quota  of  interns  this  year. 

STATUS  OP  MERGER  WITH  HOWARD  UmVERSITT 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Has  your  merger  with  Howard  University  been  com- 
pleted) 

Dr.  BxTRBRUXiE.  No,  sir ;  it  has  not. 

Mr.FooARTY.  What  is  the  status  of  it? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDOE.  I  think  I  will  have  to  defer  to  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  legislation  is  still  pending  before  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  they  do  not  keep  you  informed  as  to  what 
isgoingon? 

Dr.  SuRBRnwE.  I  just  do  not  know,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  The  legislation  is  still  pending  before  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  one  of  the  difficulties,  you  might  recall,  as  to  why  it 
did  not  go  through  year  before  last,  was  related  to  certain  labor  diffi- 
culties that  were  brought  out  in  the  hearings  between  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  one  of  the  local  labor  unions. 

The  Secretai-y  has  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time  on  this, 
working  with  the  board  of  trustees,  the  president  of  the  univereity, 
and  the  national  labor  organization,  as  well  as  the  local  labor  or- 
ganization, and  it  now  appears  that  tliose  difficulties  are  reduced. 

So,  to  the  extent  that  this  was  the  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the 
legislation,  we  believe  it  has  been  removed. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Before  what  committee  has  this  legislation  been 
pending? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  is  my  recollection  that  jon  people  had  some  prob- 
lems a  few  years  ago  with  other  hospitals  in  the  District  Have  they 
all  been  squared  away  as  far  as  your  physicians  are  concerned  ? 

Dr.  Simmons.  We,  personally,  have  a  problem  in  tuberculosis.  We 
wisli  we  couki  have  about  10  District  patients  at  all  times  for  our 
teaching  program.  We  are  not  able  to  admit  any  District  tuberculosis 
patients. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  How  does  that  affect  your  operation  ?  Or  how  would 
it  affect  your  operations  if  you  did  have  these  patients? 

Dr.  Simmons.  We  get  some,  but  it  means  going  out  to  the  States^ 
or  trying  to  make  contacts  with  the  labor  union  in  order  to  get  some 
cases. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Chief  of  the  Pulmonarj'  Section  and  that  is  his 
estimate — that  he  would  like  to  have  10.  Bfe  would  like  to  have  at 
least  10  District  cases.  They  come  to  our  clinic  but  we  cannot  admit 
them.  They  all  go  out  to  the  city  hospital  at  Glendale.  We  have  na 
authority  to  admit  them.  They  come  in  as  an  emergency  when  they 
are  bleeding  and  are  seriously  ill,  and  we  can  admit  them  for  a  day^ 
but  then  they  must  be  transferred  out  and  we  have  to  notify  the  Health 
Department. 

PROBLEMS   OF   THYSICIANS   GETTING   ON   STAFF  OF  OTHER   BOSPITALfi 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  any  of  your  people  ever  have  any  problems  get- 
ting into  other  hospitals  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Getting  into  other  hospitals?  I  think  possibly  the 
biggest  problem  would  l)e  an  economic  problem. 

Dr.  Simmons.  He  means  physicians.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  very  few 
of  our  physicians  on  the  staffs  of  other  hospitals,  despite  what  I  un- 
derstand the  various  contracts  contained  which  were  made  during  the 
building  of  those  hospitals,  but  there  are  very  few.  They  took  in  a 
token  number  at  the  oeginning  and  went  out  and  got  two  or  three 
physicians  but  then  they  closed  the  doors. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  remember  that  some  10  years  ago  this  problem  waa 
discussed  with  this  committee. 

Dr.  BuRBRiDOE.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  thought  we  had  worked  out  something  that  would 
help  you  regarding  this  situation. 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Well,  actually,  in  that  8  or  10  years,  Mr.  Pogarty, 
there  has  been  tremendous  improvement. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  At  that  time  there  were  certain  privileges  being  denied 
to  your  doctors. 

Dr.  BtJRBRiDGB.  There  were  no  staflF  privileges  being  enjoyed  at  all 
by  Negro  physicians. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Even  if  one  of  their  patients  went  into  one  of  these 
hospitals,  as  I  remember,  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  in  and  take 
care  of  the  patient? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  improve- 
ment. 

ilr.  FooARTY.  I  thought  that  situation  had  been  improved  but  there 
still  is  a  long  way  to  go,  apparently. 

Dr.  BuRBRmoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Has  the  population  increase  in  the  District  had  any 
effect  upon  your  facilities? 

MATERNITY   SECTION 

Dr.  BtJRBRiDGE.  Yes,  sir :  particularly  upon  our  maternity  section. 
We  receive  quite  a  bit  of  pressure  for  services  from  the  commimity 
in  this  particular  section  of  our  hospital  which  provides  only  35  mater- 
nity beds.  Actually,  our  hospital,  I  think  it  could  be  safely  said,  has 
the  highest  bed  utilization  of  any  maternity  service  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  average  day's  stay  for  a  mother  is  a  little  more  than 
3  days,  which  includes  even  the  cases  with  complications, 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  other  words,  your  maternity  ward  ought  to  be 
enlarged? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  We  feel  that  the  community  needs  that. 

REIMBURSEMENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  from  the 
Government  of  $8,302,000,  and  you  expect  reimbursements  of 
$1,723,000;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  These  reimbursements  come  from  whom  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDCEE.  The  reimbursements  comB  from  three  souTces  .*  They 
come  from  paying  patients — patients  who  pay  for  their  hospitalization 
themselves,  or  through  third-party  plans ;  they  come  from  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  reimburses  Freedmen's  Hospital  for  ihe  care  of 
its  indigents,  and  it  comes  from  the  ei^ht  coi]dbracts  that  we  have  in 
the  counties  who  purchase  medical  services  from  us  for  their  indigent 
patients. 

RATES    FOR   INDIGENT    PATIENTS 

Mr.  Denton.  Does  the  District  of  Columbia  and  these  eirfit  coun- 
ties pay  you  the  same  rate  they  pay  to  other  hospitals  in  the  District! 

Dr.  fiuRBRiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  you  asked  for  more  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  they  cut  your  budget  by  the  amount  of  $43,000. 

Why  did  they  cut  your  budget  $43,000  ? 
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Dr.  BtTBBKEDOB.  Becaus8  the  rate  which  was  formerly  projected 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  was  redaced  in  the  House  when  they  had 
the  heatings. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  they  do  that  with  reference  to  all  the  other  hos- 
pitals? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  No,  sir;  our  rate  was  slightly  above  the  rate  that 
was  being  paid  ait  other  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Denton.  Was  there  any  reason  why  your  rate  f^honld  be  higher 
than  the  rate  at  other  hospitals? 

Dr.  BuBBRmoE.  Let  me  put  it  this  way,  Mr.  Denton:  I  think  the 
rate  should  reflect  the  cost  of  the  services  being  rendered,  and  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  the  rate  at  Freedmen's  Hospital  sAiould  have  been 
decreased  because  the  rate  in  itself  was  less  than  cost  By  the  same 
token,  I  think  that  the  District  government  should  pay  voluntary 
hospitals  whatever  rate  it  costs  them  to  operate. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  suppose  that  the  rates  at  all  hospitals  for  indigent 
people  is  less  than  cost  $  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  BuRHiaDOE.  It  is  just  about  uniform;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  whv  we  are  paying  this  $8,302,000? 

Dr.  BiTBBRmGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  only  part  of  it.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  And,  of  course,  if  tne  Government  did  not  pay  that, 
the  District  probably  would  have  to  pay  it;  would  it  not? 

Dr.  BTTRBRmOB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  District  would  have  to  pay  it,  or  some  private 
charity  would  have  to  pay  it? 

Dr.  BxiRBRmoE.  Well,  if  I  understand  your  question,  you  are  ask- 
ing me  if  the  Federal  Government  did  not  pay  this  sum  of  money 
that  is  appropriated  to  Freedmen's  Hospital,  that  it  would  have  to  be 
supplied  by  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  from  private  sources? 

Mr.  Denton.  Or  private  sources,  or  it  would  have  to  go  out  of 
business? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDOE.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  would  have  to  or  not 
We  would  have  to  seek  it  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  was  thinking  diat  the  District  of  Columbia  is  very 
fortunate  in  more  ways  than  one. 

AGE  OF  HOSFTTAL 

You  say  this  hospital  is  95  years  old  t 

When  were  its  buildings  constructed  ? 

Dr.  BuRBiODGE.  Well,  the  first  buildinc— 4h6  building  that  we  oc- 
cupy as  the  general  hospital  now — ^was  built  and  occupied  in  1908, 
which  makes  it  quite  old  now.    It  'iS  over  50  years  old. 

Mr.  Denton,  la  that  the  oldest  building  in  your  group  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  were  the  other  buildings  completed  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDOB.  Well,  the  Freedmen's  Hespital  annex  which  houses 
the  tuberculosis  program  was  oompleted  in  1S40. 

lilr.  Denton.  I  understand  you  are  ready  to  put  it  to  o&er.  use? 
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Dr.  BuRBRiDOE.  We  are  using  one  floor  of  that  building  now.  It 
is  a  three-story  hospital  structure.  We  are  using  one  floor  for 
tuberculosis  patients. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  the  other  two  floors  are  used  for  what? 

Dr.  BuRBKEDGE.  The  other  two  floors  are  not  being  used  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  not? 

Dr.  BiJRERinGB.  Well,  we  proposed — and  that  will  be  in  the  state- 
ment which  I  willffive  you  the  detail  on  the  cutback 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I^e  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  them  almost  $1  million. 

Mr.  Denton.  So,  that  is  why  they  cannot  do  it? 

Mr.  Kellt.  About  4  years  ago  the  District  of  Columbia  cut  back  on 
the  amount  of  tuberculosis  patients  which  thej  sent  to  Freedmen's 
Hospital  and  did  all  of  their  tuberculosis  work  m  their  own  facilities. 
In  a  sense  this  was  partially  our  election,  because  they  were  going  to 
cat  ba(^  on  the  amount  of  money,  and  we  elected  to  take  general 
patients  rather  than  tubercular  patients  within  that  limited  money, 
because  it  was  more  useful  to  the  teaching  program.  Since  tiiat  time 
the  tuberculosis  facility  has  been  only  partially  used.  The  hospital's 
proposal  this  year,  as  well  as  in  past  years,  has  been  to  convert  the 
tuberculosis  annex  into  a  chronic  disease  hospital.  The  reason  why 
this  has  not  been  a  budget  proposal  before  you  is  because  we  have  had 
pending  legislation  to  build  a  new  hospital  facility  and  transfer  the 
hcspital  to  Howard  University. 

The  plan  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  recommended  that  the  hospital 
be  transferred  to  Howard  University  and  that  a  new  hospital  be  built. 
It  was  also  proposed  to  use  the  tuberculosis  hospital  as  a  part  of  the 
new  hospital.  So,  we  have  been  expecting  each  year  to  get  that  legis- 
lation which  would  allow  us  to  develop  a  new  hospital  including  the 
use  of  the  tuberculosis  annex. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  You  have  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds,  but  these  two 
floors  are  not  being  utilized. 

Mr.  Eellt.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  believe  that  for  the  total  of  the 
Kstrict  of  Columbia,  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  hospital  beds,  but  for 
the  patient  population  served  by  Freedmen's  Hospital  there  is. 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  That  is  an  accurate  statement. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  other  buildings  do  you  have? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGB.  The  other  buildings  we  have  are  dormitories  for  em- 
ployees.  We  have  two  nurses'  homes^  and  one  internes'  home. 

These  three  dormitories  are  primarily  for  trainees. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  all  the  hospitals  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  had  to  build  additional  structures  in  the  last  10  years ;  have  they 
not? 

Dr.BuRBRTOOE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  do  you  not  think  something  ought  to  be  done  on 
that  order  at  your  hospital  ? 

Dr.  BuRBRiDGB.  We  most  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  you  are  taken  over  by  Howard  University,  you  in- 
tend to  make  plans  to  do  that  ? 

Br.  BuRBBiDGB.  Well,  the  bill  proposing  the  transfer  of  Freedmen's 
Hospital  to  Howard  University  mcludes  provision  for  a  new  hospital 
building. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Who  would  pay  for  that  ?   The  District  of  Columbia  ? 
Dr.  BuRBRiDOE.  The  Federal  Government. 
Mr.  Denton.  How  much  will  the  building  cost  ? 
Dr.  BuRBRnxjE.  About  $8  million. 
Mr.  Denton.  $8  million  ? 
Dr.  BuRBKTDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  will  all  be  paid  by  the  Grovernment  ? 
Dr.  BuRBKtDGE.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Denton.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  want  to  say,  Doctor? 
Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  All  right;  thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  BuRBRiDGE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the 
committee. 


Wednesday,  February  3, 1960. 
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Mr.  Fooarty.  We  are  happy  to  have  before  the  committee  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Dr.  Derthick,  and  his  associates  in  the  Office 
of  Education. 

You  go  right  ahead,  Doctor,  with  your  statement. 

General  State^ient 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  file  for  the  record 
my  various  opening  statements.  But  I  thought  I  could  save  the  time 
or  the  committee 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  Don't  worry  about  the  time.  We  will  file  your  geii- 
eral  opening  statement  at  this  point  and  you  take  as  much  time  as 
you  want. 

(The  prepared  opening  statement  follows :) 

Mr.  Gbfiirman  and  members  of  the  committee^  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  to  present  to  you  the  budget  for  the  Office  of  Education  for 
fiscal  year  1961.  At  the  pleasure  of  the  committee,  I  should  like  to  make  some 
general  remarks  and  then  make  more  detailed  statements  when  the  individual 
itexDB  are  discassed. 

This  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  come  before  this  committee  to  present  an  an- 
nual budget  program.  You  will  recaU  that  our  staff  and  I  have  recently  ap- 
peared before  you  to  give  a  special  progress  report  on  the  programs  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  And,  just  last  week,  we  were  privileged  to 
have  as  our  guests  in  the  Office  of  Education  several  Members  of  Congress  and 
staff  assistants  whose  schedules  permitted  them  to  view  some  of  the  evidence 
of  the  progress  made  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Quite  naturally,  we  in  the  Office  take  great  satisfaction  and  encouragement 
from  the  continuing  deep  interest  and  concern  shown  by  the  members  of  this 
committee  in  the  whole  range  of  educational  problems  facing  this  Nation  today. 
And  may  I  add  that  it  is  equally  satisfying  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Federal  Government  in  partnership  with  the  States. 
education  agencies,  schools,  colleges,  and  professional  associations  virtually 
everywhere  across  the  Nation  in  implementing  programs  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Again,  this  year,  we  look  forward  to  the  fiscal  year  1961  as  one  in  which  this 
progress  will  be  continued  and  accelerated.  We  believe  that  these  programs 
represent  the  contributions  of  a  responsible  Federal  Government  to  the  solu- 
tions of  the  pressing  educational  problems  which  face  the  whole  Nation.  Many 
of  these  problems  are  well  known  by  now :  rapidly  expanding  enrollments  at  all 
levels  of  education;  an  insufficient  number  of  qualified  teachers,  especially  in 
areas  of  instruction  vital  to  our  national  security;  crowded  classrooms  and 
antiquated  facilities ;  the  increasing  need  for  higher  education  both  on  the  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  level;  and  the  increasing  cost  of  this  education. 
OUier  problems  of  emerging  significance  include  the  need  for  specialized  train- 
ing for  the  exceptional  student,  the  need  for  technical  training  and  retraining, 
and  the  need  for  research  in  education  to  improve  practices  and  extend  our 
knowledge  about  learning  processes. 

Advances  in  education  which  are  being  made  under  programs  such  as  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  have  been  realized  within  the  traditional  role 
of  the  Office  to  provide  leadership  without  domination  and  assistance  without 
interference  in  partnership  with  States,  localities,  and  educational  institutions. 
We  are  now  in  the  18th  month  of  the  administration  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act,  an  act  that  has  been  called,  "the  third  great  milestone  in  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education."  Participation  in  the  many  programs  is  now  well  esta- 
lished  among  those  eligible,  including  States,  local  educational  agencies,  colleges 
and  universities,  private  schools,  students,  and  professional  organizations.  Over 
$400  million  in  Federal  and  other  funds  wUl  have  been  invested  in  educational 
activities  sponsored  by  the  act  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1960.  The  wide- 
spread impact  of  the  programs  on  educational  institutions  is  perhaps  more  slg- 
xdfleant  than  this  large  sum  by  itself  indicates.  For  instance,  the  new  dimen- 
sion addeil  to  the  financing  of  higher  education  by  the  student  loan  program  is 
in  itself  a  thrilling  story,  as  it  aids  some  120,000  able  and  needy  students  to  con- 
tinue their  education. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  the  extremely  heartening  developments  that  are 
occurring  under  this  act  Later,  we  shall  mention  in  greater  detail  the  impact 
of  the  new  mathematics,  science,  and  language-teaching  equipment  on  the 
schools  throughout  the  Nation,  the  major  geographic  expansion  of  the  tradi- 
tional patterns  of  graduate  education,  and  the  new  awareness  of  and  emphasis 
on  guidance  and  counseling  in  our  secondary  schools,  as  some  of  the  other  re- 
sults stemming  from  the  National  Defense  EJducation  Act. 

In  our  enthusiasm  about  the  progress  of  the  activities  under  this  act,  how- 
ever, we  should  not  overlook  the  other  programs  of  the  Office.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  accumulate  experience  in  the  very  promising  program  of  expansion 
of  teaching  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded ;  we  are  continuing  the 
record  of  achievement  in  providing  rural  library  services  to  people  who  would 
otherwise  have  limited  access  to  public  libraries.     According  to  ou^  reports. 
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oyer  1  million  rural  people  are  reoeiylng  libary  serrices  for  tbe  first  time  be- 
cause of  the  stimulation  of  this  program,  and  service  has  been  greatly  improved 
to  almost  8  million  more. 

In  addition  to  the  record  of  accomplishment  being  written  by  the  grant  pro- 
grams, the  OfSce  of  Education  proposes  to  continue  and  Increase  its  efforts  in  the 
field  of  educational  research.  Only  recently  a  study  sponsored  by  the  coopera- 
tive research  program  and  conducted  by  staff  of  the  University  of  Chicago  re- 
ported the  surprising  and  significant  finding  that  many  of  the  most  creative  and 
intellectually  ^ed  students  are  being  neglected,  and  even  at  times  discouraged 
in  our  schools.  This  study  reported  that  IQ  measures  fail  to  identify  these 
creative  and  gifted  students  because  of  the  essentially  individualistic  types  of 
goals  which  these  persons  possess.  On  the  other  hand«  those  students  who  score 
wen  on  IQ  tests,  who  are  not  necessarily  creative,  t»d  to  aspire  toward  the 
expectations  which  ttieir  teachers  and  the  adult  population  impose  on  them,  and 
therefore  are  more  easily  identified.  In  this  program  we  are  receiving  more 
and  better  project  proposals  than  ever  before,  and  we  are  mu<^  encouraged  by 
tiie  promising  results  of  research  findings  in  several  areas.  Including  mental 
retardation,  gifted  children,  teacher  preparation,  teacher  eSectLveoeea,  and 
others. 

The  vitally  important  services  rendered  by  the  Ofilce  win  be  further  strength- 
ened and  expanded  by  the  addition  of  25  new  positions  proposed  for  fiscal  year 
1961 :  15  of  th^se  will  be  used  to  streagthen  new  and  emerging  problem  areas,  5 
will  be  used  to  iminrove  statistical  reporting,  and  5  will  h^p  provide  for  additional 
workload  brought  on  by  the  National  Defense  Bducation  Act  Among  the  new 
projects  propoMd  for  n«ct  year  is  the  initiation  of  a  nationwide  project  to  evalu- 
ate alternative  programs  for  the  education  of  gifted  and  talented  chfldren, 
studies  of  higher  education  programs  for  science  and  engineering  education,  the 
teaching  of  English  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  sdiools,  and  the  stalBng  of 
our  colleges. 

In  summary,  I  repeat  my  reflection  of  last  year  about  tbe  long  way  we  had 
come,  due  in  large  part  to  the  leadership  and  cooperation  of  this  committee.  I 
shall  always  remember  the  stimulating  words  the  chairman  quoted  to  me  on  my 
first  appearance  here  when,  reading  from  the  1966  report  of  the  committee,  he 
dted  the  committee's  conviction  that  '*the  committee  feels  very  strongly  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  Ofilce  of  Education  that  is  effective  and  one  that  the  education 
authorities  all  over  the  country  would  have  pride  in  and  would  look  to  f  <yr  leader- 
ship and  for  assistance  in  their  problems."  To  an  ever  increasing  degree  this 
mandate  is  being  realized  through  a  solid  record  of  achieving  goals  which  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  have  established  as  worthy  of  Federal  action 
through  the  Office  of  Education.  This  committee  has  played  a  significant  role  in 
this  record  of  progress. 

The  staff  and  I  are  at  the  service  of  the  committee  in  explaining  the  budget 
requests  submitted  by  the  President. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  will  file  my  statement  and  summarize  the  high- 
lights. Thus  we  can  get  to  the  issues  more  quickly.  In  my  opening 
statement  I  remind  you  that  this  is  the  fourth  time  I  have  come  oef ore 
your  committee.  I  do  express  Teir  sincerely,  not  as  a  formality,  our 
appreciation  for  the  interest  and  the  warmth  and  support  and  under- 
standing that  we  have  had.  It  is  reflected  in  the  morale  of  the  Office 
of  Education. 

We  want  you  to  know  that.  We  think  that  we  have  made  a  lot  of 
progress.  We  feel  that  our  1961  proposals  will  advance  us  further. 
We  know  we  have  a  lot  of  problems.  I  shall  not  repeat  those.  I  have 
them  in  my  opening  statement.  But  we  are  concerned  about  them  and 
you  are  concerned  about  them. 

Then  I  treat  in  my  opening  statement  some  highlights  of  our  prog- 
ress under  the  National  D^ense  Education  Act  v^e  did  make  a 
presentation^  60  minutes  long,  for  people  who  were  able  to  oome  down 
from  the  Hill,  giving  our  impression  of  the  impact  of  the  NDEA. 
Ma^be,  Mr.  Cnairman,  we  could  give  you  and  your  committee  this 
review.    We  have  worked  out  a  pretty  good  60-minute  format  for 
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giving  a  realistic  view  of  the  impact  of  the  NDEA.  We  have  a  nuiu- 
oer  of  transparencies;  we  have  some  fihns  and  slides.  We  have  put 
on  tape  some  conversations  we  have  had  with  different  people  around 
the  country. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  NDEA,  we  are  encouraged  about  other  pro- 
grams of  the  Office,  such  as  the  expansion  of  teaching  the  mentally 
retarded  and  the  research  programs.  You  know,  I  was  perfectly 
fascinated  by  just  <me  of  our  research  projects 

BSBEAROH  IK  BDUOATIOK 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  That  is  a  hard  thing  to  sell — ^research  in  education. 
People  understand  what  medical  research  means  but  this  seems  to  be 
more  difficult  to  grasp* 

Dr»  Debthiok.  We  have  to  try  harder  to  interpret  what  it  means. 
For  example^  we  have  one  project — as  you  know,  we  have  over  200 — at 
the  University  of  Chica^  which  caught  my  attention  recently,  in 
which  we  seem  to  be  malang  a  very  startling  discovery;  namely,  that 
the  IQ  tests  for  identifying  the  gifted  may  be  mideading  us,  may  be 
-causing  us  to  overlook  as  many  as  70  percent  who  are  the  most 
isreativa  Here  is  the  wav  it  is  explained.  The  IQ  test  calls  for  a 
X>articular  answer.  You  have  your  gifted  youngsters  who  are  good 
at  finding  and  giving  the  answers  expected  by  uie  teacher.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  have  these  most  imamnative  voungsters,  those  near 
geniuses  who  have  their  own  ways  of  finding  the  answers,  maybe. 

That  isnt  what  the  tests  expect  Therefore,  these  children  are  dis- 
<x>uraged.  Tliey  use  a  method — maybe  invent  their  own  method  which 
the  test  doesn't  recognize.  The  result  is  that  we  may  be  discouraging, 
the  researchers  thimc,  maybe  as  many  as  70  percent  of  our  most 
creatiTely  gifted  youngsters. 

If  these  findings  are  correct,  think  what  that  project  will  mean  to 
the  youth  of  this  country.  It  will  mean  that  we  are  going  to  con- 
serve our  most  creatively  gifted  youngsters  to  a  far  larger  degree 
than  ever  before. 

That  one  project  is  otie  of  the  most  exciting  things  that  has  come 
out  of  the  whole  business. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  wish  you  would  expand  a  little  bit  more  on  that, 
so  that  I,  as  a  layman,  could  use  it.  Not  too  long,  but  a  few  exam- 
ples that  I  can  give  as  a  product  of  research. 

(Tlie  information  supplied  follows :) 

OmcK  or  EwjcATiojx 

EXAMPLES  OF  BE8X7LTB  FROM   COMPLETED  COOPnUTIVS  RESBA.BOH   FBOJE0T8 

FoUowlnir  are  some  of  the.  early  flndinsrs  and  the  implications  of  the  findings 
for  schools  on  two  gronpd  of  children — the  mentally  retarded  and  the  Intellec- 
tuaUy  gifted: 

General  fopio.— The  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  child. 

Specific  study, — "Ttfotor  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  Drs.  Robert 
J.  Francis  and  Q.  Lawrence  Rarick,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Findinff  No,  1. — The  degree  of  motor  retardation  in  mentally  retarded  children 
Is  greater  than  had  ever  been  supposed.  This  snbnormallty  in  motor  sklUs 
Includes  not  only  thofie  which  require  reasonably  high  organisation  but  also 
those  which  require  primarily  brute  strength.  By  the  age  of  14,  mentally  re- 
tarded children  are  performing  at  the  level  of  8-10-year-old  normal  children 
on  simple  skills  of  strength  and  agility. 
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Implication  No.  1. — The  old  adage  **weak  mind,  strong  back"  will  not  provide 
us  with  an  intelligent  plan  for  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  if  we 
hope  to  lead  them  toward  productive  participation  in  society.  The  educational 
planning  for  such  children  must  take  into  account  a  general  pattern  of  retarda- 
tion which  encompasses  their  physical  as  well  as  their  mental  condition. 

Speciflo  study. — "A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Performance  of  Mentally  Uaiidl- 
capped  and  Intellectually  Normal  Boys  on  Selected  Tasks  Involving  Learning 
and  Transfer,"  Drs.  William  M.  Grulckshank  and  Kathryn  A.  Blake,  Syracuse 
University,  Syracuse,  N.T. 

Finding  No.  2. — The  variability  in  learning  performance  of  mentally  handi- 
capped children  in  three  types  of  learning  tasks — sensorimotor  learning,  rote 
learning,  and  the  discovery  of  a  principle — does  not  differ  significantiy  from 
that  of  intellectually  normal  subjects  with  similar  mental  ages.  That  is.  a 
14-year-old  mentally  retarded  child  with  a  mental  age  of  8  and  a  14-year-old 
normal  child  obviously  learn  at  different  rates  of  speed  and  with  differing  de- 
grees of  diflSculty  but  within  their  own  groups  there  is  no  significant  difference 
in  their  ability  to  deal  with  rote  learning  as  contrasted  with  the  discovery  of  a 
principle. 

Implication  No.  2. — Educational  planning  for  the  mentally  and  educationally 
retarded  has  emphasized  rote  learning  and  sensorimotor  learning  as  being  within 
the  capabilities  of  such  children.  Discovery  and  abstraction  have  been  consid- 
ered beyond  their  level  of  comprehension.  This  finding  indicates  that  the  diver- 
sity of  learning  experiences  for  such  children  can  approximate  that  for  normal 
children,  and  reliance  on  rote  learning  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  curriculum  for 
such  children  has  no  foundation  in  fact 

General  topic, — Intellectually  gifted  children. 

Specific  study. — "The  Gifted  Adolescent  in  the  Classroom,"  Drs.  J.  W.  Getzels 
and  P.  W.  Jackson,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

The  investigators  have  raised  serious  questions,  as  a  result  of  their  research* 
about  the  use  of  IQ  and  achievement  tests  in  the  identification  of  the  intellec- 
tually gifted  and  the  creative  student.  The  personality  characteristics  and  reac- 
tions of  a  large  proportion  of  this  type  of  student  appear  to  be  such  that  con- 
ventional methods  of  measurement  fail  to  Identify  their  gifts.  The  findings  of 
this  research  conflict  with  the  methods  of  homogeneous  grouping  in  most  Amer- 
ican public  schools  where  the  determination  of  intellectual  giftedness  Is  based 
almost  solely  on  such  tests.  As  a  result  Getzels  and  Jackson  have  estimated 
that  a  large  percentage  of  our  gifted  children  are  never  recognized. 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  suggestion  from  this  research  study  that  many 
if  not  most  schools  in  the  United  States  are  actually  suppressing  creative  talent 
by  attempting  to  nurture  excessively  the  more  conventional  forms  of  talent  in  the 
classroom.  The  reaction  of  the  intellectually  gifted  adolescent  is  often  such 
that  it  does  not  conform  to  adult  expectations  of  behavior  in  the  talented.  As  a 
consequence  the  intellectually  gifted  child  Is  placed  in  a  position  of  disfavor 
with  the  teacher,  receives  low  grades,  and  Is  stimulated  to  less  acceptable  be- 
havior. 

B.     SCHOOL   AND  COIXBGE  RETENTION    OP  PUPILS 

The  demand  for  trained,  competent  manpower  has  been  Increased  with  each 
succeeding  technical  advance  by  the  U.S.S.E.  Pupil  dropouts  from  school  at  the 
secondary  school  level  and  particularly  between  high  school  and  college  are  caus- 
ing a  drain  on  our  potential  manpower  which  we  can  ill  afford.  The  following  re- 
search study  is  one  of  several  designed  to  determine  what  children  leave  school, 
why,  and  what  can  be  done  to  encourage  those  who  could  profit  from  advanced 
education  to  stay  In  school. 

General  topic. — Pupil  retention. 

Specific  study. — "Decisions  of  Youth  About  Education  Beyond  High  School  and 
Factors  Which  Influence  Them,"  Dr.  J.  Kenneth  Little,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis. 

Procedure. — ^In  April  and  May  1967,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  Wisconsin 
high  schools  to  be  administred  to  their  seniors.  In  October  and  November  Id.'ST, 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  a  sample  (5,675)  of  parents  of  June  1957  graduates. 
In  January  and  February  1958,  followup  questionnaires  were  sent  to  talented 
youth  who  in  the  spring  of  1957  had  said  they  were  not  going  to  college.  Data 
about  all  of  the  seniors  included  scholastic  aptitude,  school  achievement,  social 
and  economic  status  of  family,  etc. 

At  the  same  time  similar  data  were  obtained  about  a  large  sample  of  students 
who  were  finishing  college. 
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Major  findings,-—!.  Thirty-four  percent  of  boys  and  twenty-six  percent  of 
Sirla  (hi^  school  seniors  of  1967)  said  they  were  going  to  a  degree^granting  col- 
lege; nine  percent  of  the  boys  and  twenty-one  percent  of  the  girls  planned  to  gO 
to  non-degree-granting  institations. 

2.  As  measured  by  the  Henmon-Nelson  test  of  mental  ability,  75  percent  of 
boys  in  the  top  10  percent,  and  60  percent  of  those  in  the  top  30  percent  planned 
on  college,  while  50  percent  of  those  below  the  62  percentile  did  not  plan  to  go 
to  college. 

Note. — ^Although  girls  are  much  higher  achievers  in  high  school,  a  smaller  per- 
cent of  high  achieving  and  of  mentally  able  girls  planned  to  go  to  college.  There 
are  serious  implications  in  this  for  manpower,  particularly  since  very  few 
seniors  of  either  sex  planned  to  take  home  economics,  law,  journalism,  social 
work,  and  business. 

3.  Eighty-three  percent  of  the  boys  planning  on  college  said  their  families 
could  afford  to  send  them ;  seventeen  percent  said  theirs  could  not,  but  they  would 
find  a  way.  Fifty-seven  percent  of  boys  not  going  to  college  said  they  could 
afford  it,  and  eleven  percent  said  they  could  easily  afford  it 

4.  A  sizable  number  of  students  regardless  of  ability,  achievement,  and  money 
did  not  plan  to  attend  college:  83  percent  of  those  who  said  they  had  never 
planned  on  college,  further  said  they  would  not  consider  it  even  if  they  had 
the  money. 

5.  A  greater  percentage  of  boys  from  large  schools  than  from  small  schools 
planned  on  college,  but  when  family  background,  economics,  etc.,  are  considered, 
school  size  seems  insignificant 

Note. — ^This  has  been  found  true  not  only  for  those  who  go  to  college  but  also 
in  terms  of  their  college  success.     Size  of  school  alone  is  not  a  factor. 

6.  Parents  strongly  believe  that  there  are  not  too  many  students  going  to  col- 
lege and  that  college  is  worth  whatever  sacrifice  the  parent  and  student  have  to 
make. 

7.  Of  the  high  ability  students  who  did  not  go  to  college,  a  large  percentage  got 
jobs;  boys  chose  primarily  semiskilled  jobs  and  girls  chose  clerical  work. 

Note. — Of  the  high-ability  boys  who  did  not  go,  had  not  planned  to  go,  and 
got  jobs,  the  large  majority  were  dissatisfied  7  months  later.  Many  were  attend- 
ing night  school  and  planning  to  quit  their  jobs  and  go  to  college.  The  girls  were 
satisfied. 

&  The  major  factors  in  plans  for  college  are  socioeconomic  and  educational 
background  of  the  family,  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  friends,  and  high  ability 
and  achievement  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

This  fact  plus  the  rapid  dropout  rate  of  high-ability  college  students,  indicates 
a  need  to  reevaluate  the  role  that  the  high  school  and  family  play  in  making  deci- 
sions about  college  and  to  reevaluate  college  curricula  and  guidance  programs. 
Money  alone  is  not  the  answer. 

C.   CHILD  development 

There  are  a  variety  of  factors  in  the  teaching-learning  situation  which  must 
be  understood  before  a  curriculum  can  be  constructed.  One  vital  factor  to  be 
understood  is  the  maturational  development  of  the  learner.  The  following  study 
indicates  how  research  findings  on  maturation  can  be  translated  into  the  organi- 
zation and  planning  of  a  school  curriculum. 

General  topic. — "Child  development  and  maturation." 

Specific  study. — "A  Description  and  Evaluation  of  Longitudinal  Development 
Among  Elementary  Children  at  Ferndale,  Mich.,"  Drs.  Warren  A.  Ketcham  and 
Rondeau  6.  Laffitte,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arl)or,  Mich. 

Finding  No.  1. — ^The  prediction  of  the  ultimate  achievement  of  children  from 
early  growth  status  is  most  diflacult  In  the  Ferndale  School  only  11  percent 
of  the  children  maintained  a  growth  status  whidi  would  have  been  predicted 
from  their  early  progress ;  40  percent  showed  early  superiority  and  slow  progress, 
and  49  percent  showed  early  inferiority  and  rapid  progress. 

Implication  No.  1. — We  have  always  known  that  educational  progress  in  the 
elementary  grades  was  determined  not  only  by  native  ability  but  by  the  matura- 
tion of  the  child.  However,  this  study  indicates  that  early  progress  is  almost 
worthless  in  determining  the  level  of  proficiency  which  the  child  will  ulti- 
mately achieve.  This  has  important  implications  for  two  practices  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  level — ability  grouping  and  grade  grouping.  If  ability  grouping 
is  undertaken  in  the  primary  grades  it  must  be  extremely  flexible,  since  the  chil- 
dren  will  fluctuate  from  one  group  to  another  with  rapidity.   The  systejn  of  grade 
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groupiiig  by  age  levels  does  not  ftt  the  intellectiiai  growth  patterns  of  children 
•and,  if  used,  must  be  admifitetered  with  an  nndentuiding  oC  tiie  fits  and  starts 
which  are  characteristic  of  learning  cnrres  6t  children  at  this  age. 

Finding  No,  2. — ^The  variability  among  children  in  learning  Increases  markedly 
with  matnration.  In  the  sample  stndled,  for  example,  the  range  in  reading  age 
at  age  seven  was  32  months.  By  age  12  it  had  increased  to  107  months.  The 
range  in  mental  age  increased  f  roai  65  months  at  age  7  to  107  months  at  4tge  12. 
These  were  not  isolated  cases  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  the  standard  deviation 
for  reading  age  qaadrapled  and  for  mental  age  tripled  In  the  sune  period  of  time. 

ImplioaHoH  No,  2, — ^A  single  pattern  of  grade  grouping  fm  administrative  con- 
venlence  does  not  recogniae  the  change  in  character  of  classes  from  the  primary  to 
the  intermediate  grades  in  the  elem^itary  scfaooL  The  £act  that  a  first-  4Mr  see- 
ond-grade  teacher  can  cope  with  the  range  of  abilities  in  her  idass  by  intradass 
grouping,  and  probably  shoold  since  the  level  of  achievement  of  sodi  children 
varies  so  rapidly,  does  not  mean  that  a  sixth  grade  teacher  can  or  shoold  do  the 
same  thing  when  the  range  in  reading  ages  has  changed  from  3  to  9  years. 
Policies  snch  as  automatic  promotoion,  rigid  grade  standards,  homogeneoos  or 
heterogtfieons  grouping,  special  classes  for  the  retarded,  age-grade  gronping;  or 
upgraded  progress,  etc,  must  be  made  in  relation  to  the  grade  level  being 
considered. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY..  We  don't  have  manv  teachers  in  Congress.  Unless 
you  are  taUdnfi;  to  someone  in  the  field  of  education,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  get  me  point  across  of  the  value  of  research. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  will  say  this — that  this  program  is  takinpf  root 
and  getting  established  on  a  firm  foundation.  I  don't  know  of  any- 
thing going  on  in  the  Office  that  is  getting  a  greater  response  from 
the  field.  We  have  more  than  200  partners  among  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  St^te  departments  of  education. 
.  You  have  never  seen  people  more  enthusiastic  about  what  this  can 
mean  to  education. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Gro  ahead  with  your  statement 

Dr.  Dekthick.  In  this  opening  statement  I  talk  about  some  of  the 
highlights  of  our  researdi  program  and  the  number  of  new  positions — 
25 — proposed  in  this  budget.  Then,  in  summary,  I  repeat  my  reflec- 
tion of  last  year  of  the  lon^g  way  we  have  come,  due  in  large  part  to 
the  leadership  and  cooperation  of  this  committee. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  stimulating  words  the  chairman  quoted 
to  me  in  my  first  appearance  here  when  reading  from  the  1956  report 
of  the  committee.    He  cited  the  committee's  conviction  that — 

the  committee  feels  very  strongly  that  we  ought  to  have  an  Ofllce  of  Education 
that  is  effective  and  one  that  the  educational  authorities  aU  over  the  country 
would  have  pride  in  and  look  to  for  leadership  and  assistanee  in  their  problema 

To  an  ever-increasing  degree,  this  mandate  is  being  realized  through 
a  solid  record  of  achieving  goals  that  the  administration  and  Congress 
have  establi^ed  as  worthy  of  action  through  the  Federal  Office  of 
Education. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff  and  I  are  ready  to  proceed  at  your 
pleasure  and  to  deal  with  your  questions  and  those  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

MXLESTOXES  ITf  EDUOATIOX 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  say  in  the  opening  statement  that  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  has  been  called  the  third  great  milestone  in 
eduoation.  What  were  the  first  two? 

Dr.  I^RTHiCK.  We  generally  look  upon  the  Northwest  ordinances 
of  1785  and  1787,  as  the  first  great  milestone.    Then,  not  overlooking 
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the  land-grant  college  acts^  we  cite  as  a  second  milestone  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1917  and  later  amendments.  Now  people  are 
calling  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  tlie  third  great  milestone 
in  the  history  of  Federal  assistance  to  education. 

VOGATEONAXi  EDUGATXOK 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  hope  in  this  coming  budget  that  third  ^reat  mile- 
stone will  be  treated  better  than  you  are  treating  the  second  milestone. 
You  still  consider  vocational  education  important? 

Dr.  Dekthick.  We  certainly  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FooABiT.  In  the  last  2  days  I  have  bean  asked  by  20  Members 
of  Congress  what  we  are  going  to  do  about  that  cut  in  vocaticmal 
education. 

Dr.  Derthick.  There  is  a  shift 

Mr.  FoGLABTY.  You  may  call  it  a  shift,  but  for  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  yocational  education  program  that  you  termed  the 
second  milestone  in  education,  this  is  just  a  plain  cut  of  $2  million  in 
that  program. 

I  have  talked  to  a  few  people  who  have  been  working  in  this  area 
a  long  time,  long  before  I  Knew  anything  about  it,  they  are  convinced 
that  you  made  a  terrible  mistake — not  you,  but  the  people  responsible 
for  this  cut  of  $2  million 

Do  you  think  they  are  wrong  J 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course,  I  must  respect  the  over- 
all picture 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  I  understand  that.  I  respect  your  position,  too.  But 
I  am  asking  you  the  direct  question  and  1  expect  that  you  will  give 
OS  a  direct  answer  as  to  what  is  your  professional  judgment.  So 
that  takes  you  out  from  under  the  limitations  that  you  are  under. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Let  me  say  that  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  of  the  large 

Sroportionate  matching  of  the  States  in  the  older  programs.    And  I 
o  recc^nize  the  promise  of  this  diift  to  technical  traming.    I  think 

we  are  going  to  see  it  grow  and  develop.   I  did  want 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Was  it  ever  anticipated  when  the  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  was  under  consideration  in  either  House  that  there  would  be 
a  Aift  away  from  the  established  vocational  education  program  to 
take  care  of  this  new  program  t 
Dr.  Derthick.  I  can't  say  that  was  in  the  picture  at  that  tune. 
Mr.  FoGAHTT.  I  nwBf  heard  of  anyone  even  giving  thought  to  such 

ashift  .       ••#    r^  • 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  answer  to  your  direct  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  think  you  know,  the  Office  of  Education  did  request  the  same 
amount  for  the  original  programs. 
Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  still  think  it  was  a  fair  request?  ^ 
Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  think  it  was  a  fair 
request.  However,  in  view  of  the  overall  jfiscal  policy  and  under  the 
conditions  we  faced,  I  felt  we  were  justified  in  making  the  shift  of 
the  ^million  to  advance  the  title  Vlllproffram.      .      ,        ,       ,  • 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  may  continue  to  call  it  a  shift,  but  the  plam 
fact  is  that  you  have  made  a  cut  of  $2  million  in  this  program,  which 
is  the  second  milestone  in  education,  and  a  program  that  has  almost 
unanimous  support  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
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I  am  just  amazed  at  the  action  of  the  Department  in  cutting  down 
>some  of  these  programs  that  are  so  popular.  It  just  looks  to  me, 
as  I  told  the  Secretary  yesterday,  that  this  budget  is  trying  to  please 
the  economizers  and  trying  to  please  others  who  are  interested  in 
medical  research.  And  that  applies  to  other  programs.  There's 
bragging  about  spending  more  tnan  ever  in  these  popular  areas  and 
there's  bragging  about  balancing  the  budget. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  Department  cut  many  of  these  programs 
knowing  that  the  Congress  was  going  to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Pateros.  In  all  fairness,  the  Department  did  request  the  full 
amount  recommended  by  the  Office. 

Mr.  FoQABTT.  We  have  many  other  areas  where  I  hope  Congress 
will  correct  the  action  of  the  Department.  I  am  not  blaming  you. 
I  am  just  asking  you,  for  the  record,  if  you  still  believe  in  this 
program? 

Mr.  Dertiiick.  Of  course,  I  would  say  that  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  that  we  do  need  to  take  into  account  Mr.  Pateros'  conunent 
that  the  Department  did  support  us  on  this  particular  request,  and 
the  change  came  in  fitting  it  into  the  overall  fiscal  policy. 

Further  Endowment  op  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts 

Program  and  financing 


1060  actual 

1960  estimate 

1061  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Grants  to  States  (total  costs-obUga- 
tlonfl)  (object  class  U) — 

$2,601,500 

$2,601,600 

$2,601,500 

Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

2,601,600 

2.601,600 

2,601,500 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Now,  the  further  endowment  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  is  budgeted  for  the  same  amount  as  in  the  past. 
We  will  place  your  statement  in  the  record. 
(TTie  prepared  statement  follows :) 

FuirrHER  Endowment  of  Gollegbs  of  AoBXctTLTUSB  and  'THE  Meohaitic  Astb 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  generaUy  known  as  land-grant 
colleges  and  universities,  are  maintained  by  the  States  and  territories  in  accord- 
ance with  the  first  Morrill  Act,  approved  July  2,  1862,  and  supi^ementary  legis- 
lation. These  institutions,  now  68  in  number,  i)articipate  in  a  permanent  ap- 
propriation amounting  to  $2,550,000  a  year.  They  also  share  in  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  $2,501,500  authorized  by  the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  (1936  and  1952). 
We  are  requesting  for  1961  a  continuation  of  this  annual  appropriation  in  the 
same  amount  made  in  recent  years.  The  appropriations^  both  permanent  and 
annual,  may  be  used  by  the  institutions  for  Instruction  and  for  facilities  for  in- 
struction in  eight  stated  subjects. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  accommodate  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  higher  education.  Though  the  appropriations  referred  to 
here  amount  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  educational  and  general 
expenditures  of  these  institutions,  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  objective  and 
continuing  programs,  and  upon  the  Nation's  progress  in  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  is  both  substantial  and  highly  beneficial. 
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Grants  for  Library  Services 
Program  and  financing 


1060  actual 

loeo  estimate 

1061  estimate 

Prognm  by  activities:  Grants  to  States  and  possesaKms  (total 
flQ8t»-Hmii||atioDS)  (object  class  11) 

$5,327,803 

-563,326 

1,183,636 

51.888 

$7,183,635 
-1,183,635 

$7,300,000 

Ttanoicfnx: 

UnooUgated  balsnoe  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  avaUable 

6,000,000 

6.000,000 

7,300,000 

GBNBRAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  will  place  your  statement  on  the  Library  Servi<5es 
program  in  the  re<K)rd  at  this  point. 
(The  statement  follows :) 

Grants  for  Library  Services 

The  Library  Services  Act  (Pablic  Law  597,  84th  Cong.,  as  amended)  is 
promoting  the  further  development  of  free  public  library  services  in  rural  areas 
without  such  services  or  with  inadequate  services.  The  law  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $7,500»000  annually  through  fiscal  year  1961,  and  provides  that 
allotments  remaining  unpaid  to  a  State  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  shaU  remain 
available  to  such  State  for  a  succeeding  fiscal  year.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1960  is  $6,000,000  with  the  proviso  "That  allotments  to  the  States  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  $7,500,000."  A  supplemental 
estimate  of  $131,000  is  now  proposed  in  order  to  make  available  the  amounts 
being  requested  by  the  States  in  1960  under  the  maximum  allotment  provision. 

In  order  to  make  allotments  and  payments  to  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1961 
on  the  basis  of  $7,500,000,  an  appropriation  of  $7,300,000  is  requested.  This  will 
provide  the  amounts  necessary  to  make  available  the  maximum  allotment  to  all 
States  which  can  qualify  for  the  maximum  and  estimated  matching  require- 
ments for  the  balance  of  the  States.  Included  in  the  request  is  provision  for 
allotment  balances  of  17  States  in  the  amount  of  $1,102,403  which  did  not  request 
all  funds  available  to  them  in  1960. 

¥lfty-two  States  and  territories  are  participating  in  the  program  and  making 
excellent  progress  in  extending  and  improving  library  services  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  coxmtry  where  books  and  other  informational  materials,  which  are 
so  important  to  continuing  self -education  and  in  supplementing  formal  education, 
are  badly  lacking. 

Beports  from  the  States  and  territories  indicate  that  county  and  regional 
library  developments  under  the  Library  Services  Act  have  brought  public  library 
service  for  the  first  time  to  over  1  million  rural  people,  and  substantially  im- 
proved service  to  7.6  million  more.  Some  measure  of  improved  library  service 
was  also  made  available  to  21  million  additional  people  under  the  program. 
Bookmobiles  have  proved  to  be  a  most  effective  way  of  getting  library  service, 
efficiently  and  economically,  to  small  communities  in  remote  areas.  Over  200 
bookmobiles  have  already  been  added  to  rural  library  programs.  Many  counties 
and  r^ons  have  already  voted  to  support  new  and  improved  library  services 
with  local  funds  as  a  result  of  short  demonstrations.  More  than  5  million 
books  and  other  Informational  and  educational  materials  have  been  added  to  the 
cultural  resources  of  rural  communities.  State  and  local  support  for  rural 
pablic  library  extension  and  improvement  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  State 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  have  increased  54  percent  since  1956  and  local 
appropriations  have  risen  45  percent  over  the  same  period.  State  and  local 
matching  funds  for  Federal  allotments  under  the  1960  authorization  of  $7.5 
million  approached  $13  million. 

Much  work,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  goal  of  good  library 
service  for  all  rural  children  and  adults  will  be  reached.  In  fiscal  year  1960, 
34  States  moved  their  programs  into  high  gear  and  are  planning  to  utilize  allot- 
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ments  available  under  the  full  authorization.  It  is  eBtimated  that  in  fiscal  year 
1961,  46  States  will  be  ready  to  match  allotments  under  the  maximum  authori- 
zation of  $7,500,000. 

Dr.  Debthtck.  I  think  we  understand  each  other  on  the  librarir 
program.  We  have  a  pattern  there  that  will  give  every  State  the  full 
allotment  to  which  it  is  entitled  and  is  able  to  match. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  This  will? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes ;  the  $7^00,000  will  do  that. 

EXTBKSION   OF    LIBRART    I^BVICB 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  planning  to  make  any  recommendations  for 
the  extension  of  the  Library  Services  Act  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  under  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Wlien  did  you  say  it  expires? 

Dr.  DERTitiCK.  Next  year,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  the  last  appropriation  xmder  the  act? 

Mr.  Pateros.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  hope  whoever  is  responsible  will  not  wait  until 
the  last  minute  and  then  have  to  fool  around  with  a  supplemental 
next  year. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  that  problem  in  mind. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  This  is  a  pretty  popular  program,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  DiBiprHioK.  Yes.  It  is  estimated  that  we  are  reaching  1  million 
people  with  library  services  that  we  have  never  reached  before  and 
that  we  have  improved  the  library  facilities  for  8  million  people  in 
tl>e  rural  areas  of  this  country. 

it  is  something  that  is  very  popular.  I  think  it  is  a^reat  program. 
As  I  say,  we  are  anticipating  this  problem  that  you  raise. 

INDIANA 

Ml-,  Dentok.  The  people  in  my  State  are  deprived  of  that. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  They  are? 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes.    I  think  it  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean,  th^  don't  need  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  A  great  many  librarians  have  said  they  do,  but  the 
governor  is  afraid  it  will  brainwash  the  people.  That  is  what  he 
said  in  the  paper.  He  told  me  he  didn't  say  tnat.  He  said  that  the 
newspapers  just  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  They  are  still  not  getting  it? 

Mr.  Denton.  He  said  he  just  wanted  to  let  me  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Do  you  want  to  ask  anything  before  we  recess? 

Mr.  Denton.  No. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Marshall? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  We  will  i-ecess  until  10  in  the  morning. 
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Thursday,  Fbbbuabt  4,  I960, 

PBQHOrnON  AND  FUBTHER  DsiVSLOPMENT  OF  VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION 

Program  and  financing 


1950  actual 

loeo  estimate 

1061  estimate 

$31,079,230 
174,970 

$33,527,081 
175,000 

$31,527,081 

2L  Otlwr  ^aal*  tg  pQnB«si<mf 

175,000 

TMH  program  (ooBto-«bU«a«k«8)  (object  cltas  11)... 

31,30^800 
1.WT81 

88,702,081 

81,702,081 

New  obligatJonal  aatbority 

32, 618. 581 

83, 702.  OBI 

81.702,061 

33,750,061 

HA,  000 

441,  MO 

35,000 

111,000 
406^000 

28,500 

38.703,081 

31,702,061 

fransftrred  (78  Stat.  M)  to- 

*«  Contf^l  of  tob«rcal<«ts."  Pnl^Uc  Health  Senrloe 

'^Banltiuy   engineering 'ac'tlyities,"    PubUc    He^tb 
Serrioe 

"Salaries  rad  Mpeiues,  hospital  oowtniction  serv- 
ices," PaUicHeaStbService 

Health  Service. ^ 

"  Stlariei  aad  expenMS,"  Public  Health  Service 

"^ffifeSaS^?^"-  ''f^'^."'  ^^•" 

Appropriation  (adjusted) ....._ 

32,618,581 

33.702,081 

31,702,081 

Mr.  FooABTY.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Doctor,  do  you  have  i.  statement  for  ns  on  vocational  education? 

GENEBAL  BTATEMBNT 

Dr.  Derthick.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Vocational  training  is 
being  provided  under  provisions  of  the  George-Barden  Act  in  the 
fields  of  agriculture^  distributive  occupations,  home  economics,  trades 
and  industry,  practical  nursing,  and  the  fishery  trades.  Most  of  the 
programs  are  organised  and  operated  by  local  school  boards  respon- 
sible for  public  secondary  education.  However,  in  some  instances 
programs  are  operated  in  schools  that  serve  an  entire  State  or  other 
ge^raphic  area  larger  than  the  usual  school  community. 

"Hie  operating  educational  agencrf  determines  the  occupations  for 
which  training  will  be  provided,  as  well  as  the  curriculum  and  the 
content  of  the  couipes  that  are  offered.  Training  programs  are  made 
available  for  high  school  students  and  for  adults.  The  operating 
agency  makes  available  the  necessary  facilities  and  equipment  and 
employs  qualified  teachers  who  have  had  specialized  technical  and 
professional  preparation  for  teaching  and  also  who  have  had  practical 
experience  in  the  occupational  field  where  training  is  being  offered. 

Administrative  and  supervisory  personnel  who  are  specialists  in 
vocational  education  are  employecl  by  ihe  State.  They  assist  in 
promoting,  organizing,  operating,  appraising,  and  adjusting  pro- 
grams of  vocational  education  as  a  result  of  technological  and  other 
developments.  In  addition,  the  States  organize  and  maintain  pro- 
grams for  the  training  of  vocational  teachers.  All  of  these  profes- 
sional workers  provide  leadership  and  assistance  in  the  development 
of  effective  programs.    There  continues  to  be  a  demand  for  these 
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programs  of  vocational  education.  Enrollments  are  increasing  each 
year  and  programs  are  being  made  available  to  more  commmiities. 
There  was  a  total  enrollment  of  3,629,339  in  1958  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  enrollment  in  1960  will  reach  4  million.  The  States  are 
contributing  over  $4  for  each  $1  of  Federal  funds  in  the  conduct  of 
these  programs. 

The  estimate  of  $31,702,081  for  1961  includes  a  reduction  of  $2 
million  below  the  amount  appropriated  for  1960  for  distribution  to 
the  States  under  title  I  of  the  George-Barden  Act.  This  reduction 
reflects  changing  emphasis  in  terms  of  Federal  support  from  the 
training  for  tnSitional  vocational  skills  to  training  for  the  more 
highly  skilled  occupations  provided  for  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

The  estimates  for  practical  nurse  training  ($4  million),  fishery 
trades  ($180,000),  Guam  ($80,000).  Hawaii  ($80,000),  Puerto  Bico 
($106,000)  and  the  Virgin  Islands  ($40,000)  are  for  the  same  amounts 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

The  estimate  included  under  the  "Defense  educational  activities" 
appropriation  provides  an  increase  of  $2  million  for  the  area  voca- 
tional progi-ams.  Thus,  the  total  requested  for  both  types  of  voca- 
tional education  training  is  the  same  amomit  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  in  1960. 

Mjp.  Fogartt.  The  appropriation  for  1960  is  $33,702,081.  Your 
request  for  1961  is  $31,702,081,  a  reduction  of  $2  million.  The  justi- 
fications say  there  is  no  change,  overall,  for  vocational  education, 
since  there  is  a  $2  million  increase  under  area  vocational  education. 
What  does  the  national  organization  think  about  this  shift? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  have  had  no  discussion  with  the  national  orj^ni- 
zation,  but  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assimie  that  they  would  be 
critical  of  this  change. 


EFFECT  OP  REDUCmON  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  provide  for  the  record  what  programs  would 
be  cut  ?   And  how  much  ? 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  also  place  in  the  record  a  table  indicating  how 
much  each  State  allocation  would  be  reduced. 

(Tlie  information  supplied  follows :) 

Office  of  Education — Promotion  and  further  development  of  vocational  education 


1060  appro- 
priation 


1661  estimate 


Redaction 


Title  I— George-Barden  Act: 

Agriculture 

Home  eoonomics — 

Trades  and  Industry 

Distribative  occupations 

Supplemeotal  acts: 

Guam 

Hawaii ... 

Puerto  Rico — 

Vlndn  Islands 

Fishery  trades  and  industry. 

Title  II:  Practical  nurse  training. 

Total 


$10,241,611 
8,107,416 
8,22S»912 
2,662,142 

80,000 
80,000 

105,000 
40,000 

180.000 
4,000,000 


$9,667,306 
7,663,018 
7.653,918 
2,301.840 

80.000 
80.000 

105.000 
40.000 

180,000 

4,ooaooo 


$674,215 
643,408 
5n.9M 
210,298 


83,702,081 


31,702.061 


2.000.000 
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Decreases  in  States'  dllotments  of  Federal  funds  under  hudget  decrease  of 
$2,000,0000  for  title  I  of  the  George-Barden  Act 


Total — 

Alabama 

Alflfftei^ 

Arizona 

Arkanaas 

Oalifornia 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

Delaware 

Florida. 


Amount  of  deoreasea 

12, 000,  000 

58, 549 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illlnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky- 


Louisiana. 


Haryland- 


Kaasachnsetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlaaonri 

Montana. 


Nebraska. 


4,934 
43,327 
90,291 
17,686 
16,357 

31,995 
(^536 
3,069 
8,074 
90,623 
55,444 
48,224 
31, 176 
59,498 
41,866 
11,748 
25,865 
35,372 
73,933 
49,240 
54,853 
59,697 
7,164 
24,829 


Amount  of  deoreaaea 


Nevada- 


New   Hampshire 

New   Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Oklahoma- 


Oregon 

Pennsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South   Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia- 
Guam — 

Puerto  Rico- 


Virgin  Islands- 


7,159 

125,452 

84,106 

11,720 

92, 417 

37, 571 

21,702 

111,543 

3,599 

42,812 

11, 513 

62,417 

106,247 


55,044 
29,794 
35,008 
52,569 

8,701 

52,085 


MATCHING  RATIO 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  in  State  and  local  funds  is  being  spent  for 
each  Federal  dollar? 

Dr.  Derthick.  About  four,  I  believe.  About  $4  to  $1.  It  is  a 
very  encouraging  measure  of  support. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  They  are  still  expanding  their  support,  are  they  not? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.    That  is  true,  is  it  not,  Mr.  Pearson  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  They  are  still  expanding. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  So,  even  with  no  cut  in  appropriation,  the  State  and 
local  people  would  be  putting  up  a  larger  part  of  the  total  program  in 
1961  than  in  1960,  would  they  not  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  assumption,  Mr.  Chairman. 


STATES  EXPANSION  IN  NURSE  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  appears  that  several  States  have  expanded  their 
nurse  training  programs  since  last  year.    Is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Pearson,  will  you  give  the  record  on  that  ? 

^fr.  Pearson.  They  have  continued  to  expand  that  program,  and 
it  looks  as  though  this  year  they  will  make  quite  a  bit  of  expansion 
over  the  program  they  had  last  year.  The  enrollment  on  that  pro- 
gram is  something  in  excess  of  30,000  people  in  training  this  year,  and 
we  will  expect  that  they  will  increase  that  next  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  expect  that  trend  to  continue  going  up  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir;  as  additional  funds  are  made  available,  we 
will  expect  expansion  on  that,  because  some  of  the  States  say  now  that 
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they  ars  ^ing  to  get  men  State  appropriation  for  their  deputmesit 
of  education  program. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  much  more  would  you  estimate  that  States 
would  match  this  year  if  more  Federal  funds  were  made  available  t 

Mr.  Pearson.  In  the  case  of  practical  nurse  training. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Yes;  in  the  case  of  practical  nurse  training. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  would  assume  that  they  would  match  the  full  $4 
million  in  1961.  They  may  not  match  that  this  year.  However^ 
Mr.  Fogarty,  we  are  attempting  to  recMivass  the  States  in  April  to 
see  whether  some  of  the  States  want  additional  money  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reallptment  of  that  fund.  We  have  not  done  that  pre- 
viously, but  some  of  the  States  are  asking  that  we  recanvass  ^e  situa- 
tion in  April.    That  is  the  thing  we  plan  to  do. 

FURTHER  ENDOWMENT  OF  GOUJEGES  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MEGHAXIC 

ARTS 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Will  you  say  a  few  words  ahout  further  endowment 
of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ? 

Dr.I^RTHicK.  Certainly. 

The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts^  generally  known  as 
land-«grsunt  colleges  and  universities,  are  maintained  by  the  States  and 
territories  in  accordance  with  the  First  Morrill  Act,  approved  July  2, 
1*62,  and  supplementary  legislation.  These  institutions,  now  68  in 
number,  participate  in  a  peraiament  appropriation  amounting  to 
$2,550,000  a  year.  They  also  share  in  an  annual  appr(^>riation  of 
$2,501,500  authorized  by  the  Bankhead- Jones  Act  (1935  and  1952). 
We  are  requesting  for  1961  a  continuation  of  this  annual  appropriation 
in  the  same  amount  made  in  recent  years.  The  appropnations,  both 
permanent  and  annual,  may  be  used  by  the  institutions  for  instruction 
and  for  facilities  for  instruction  in  eight  stated  subjects. 

The  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  accommodate  nearly  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  enrollment  in  higher  education.  Though  the  appro- 
priations referred  to  here  amount  to  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  educational  and  general  expenditures  of  these  institutions, 
the  resulting  effect  upon  the  objeQtives  and  continuing  prograais^  and 
upon  the  Nation's  progress  in  agriculture  amd  the  mechanic  arts,  is 
both  substantial  and  highly  beneficial* 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  usual  request  for  $2,601,500  is  being  made  for 
1961. 

Dr.DERTHiCK.  Yes,  sir. 

LBOISLATIVB  PROPOSALS  PQR  EXTENSION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  we  covered  the  library  services  prognun  yes- 
terday. There  have  been  some  bills  introduced  to  extend  this  program. 

Dr.  Debthick.  We  have  it  under  ccmsideration  to  propoee  the  ex- 
tension. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  understand  there  have  been  several  introduced. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Tliere  have  been  several  bills. 

Dr.  Dbrthick.  Six,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  The  administration  has  not  taken  any  position  yet  on 
any  of  them? 

Dr.  DsRTHiCK.  Not  yet;  but  we  are  working  on  a  proposal. 
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Mr.  FoGAXTT.  Is  this  sapplemental  estimate,  $131,000,  still  a  pretty 
film  estimate? 

Mr.  Pateros.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoQABTT.  Are  the  States  still  expanding  their  contribution  to 
this  program? 

Dr.  Debthick.  Dr.  Hall,  will  you  speak  to  that  ? 

Dr.  Haix.  Yes.  I  dont  haye  t^e  exact  figures  to  give  you  on  that, 
but  more  States  are  matching  up  to  the  total. 

1961    BITDGIST  FOR   LIBRARY  SESYIGES 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Why  are  you  asking  for  less  funds  than  are  available 
in  I960? 

Dr.  Derthigk.  In  the  library  program  ? 

Mr.  Kkt.t.y.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  nature  of  the  appropriation  that 
was  requested  is  similar  to  that  language  which  the  Congress  enacted 
for  this  year,  which  authorizes  a  distribution  on  the  Msis  of  the 
maximum  authorized  by  law,  $7.5  million.  The  figure  of  $7,300,000 
is  the  best  estimate  we  have  of  what  the  States  will  utilize  in  the  first 
year  of  the  availability  of  the  $7.5  million  for  1961  and  the  residual 
of  the  canyover  from  1960. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  that  mainly  because  Indiana  is  not  in  the  progjram? 

Mr.  KfiLLx.  It  is  two  things :  Indiana  is  not  in  and  certain  States 
are  not  up  to  the  maximum.  It  has  a  2-year  availability  which 
creates  a  problem  as  to  how  much  they  will  use  of  it  in  the  first  year. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  think  that  estimate  is  adequate  to  pay,  to  match 
every  State  up  to  its  maidmum.  That  is  the  desire,  tlmt  kind  of 
matching,  at  least;  in  other  words,  our  intention  is  to  meet  the  full 
requirements  of  that  program  in  every  State  in  accordance  with  their 
requests. 

liANGUAGX  CHAXOE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  is  this  suggested  language  change  that  you 
are  suggesting  ?    It  looks  a  little  confusing  tx>  me. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  proposal  on  the  library  services  language,  sir, 
is  to  delete  the  provision  that  is  now  in  the  law  that  provides  for  the 
reallotment  of  funds  and  to  add  language  which  carries  forward  the 
balances  from  one  year  to  another,  since  the  allotment  authority  com- 
Inned  with  the  2-year  availability  that  Mr.  Kelly  mentioned  in  effect 
makes  this  account  a  type  of  no-year  account,  so  the  idea  here  is  to 
preclude  the  need  for  appropriatmg  additional  funds  if  funds  from 
a  previous  year  could  be  carried  forward,  and  thereby  avoid  the  need 
for  a  supplemental. 

Mr.  KsLLT.  Last  year  the  langua^  submitted  to  the  Congress  pro- 
vided for  a  request  for  appropriation  of  $6  million,  but  providing 
for  reallotment  to  States  of  any  portion  of  that  not  used  by  any  State 
from  the  initial  allotment,  so  long  as  the  reallotment  did  not  exceed 
the  maximum  authorized  by  law ;  that  is,  their  portion  of  $7.5  million. 

The  Congress  amended  that  language  by  saying  that  the  distribu- 
tion to  States  shall  be  on  the  basis  of  $7.5  million  and,  therefore,  there 
were  two  provisions  in  here  doing  the  same  thing.  All  we  have  done 
is  delete  the  reallotment  provision,  since  that  reallotment  provision 
cannot  be  used  to  allot  to  a  State  more  than  it  would  receive  if  $7.5 
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million  were  allotted.    We  are  going  to  allot  on  the  basis  of  $7.5 
million,  so  that  provision  is  not  required. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  there  any  questions  before  we  go  on  to  pay- 
ments to  school  districts,  assistance  for  school  construction,  and  De- 
fense Education  Act? 

REDUCTION    IN    GEORGB-BARDEN    VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION    FROGRAM 

Mr.  MARSHAI4L.  I  have  received  a  statement  from  Mr.  Ostrem  of 
Minnesota  who,  I  think,  sets  forth  very  well  the  problem  that  Minne- 
sota has  in  connection  with  tJie  George-Barden  fund,  and  it  is  a 
rather  short  statement,  but  a  rather  complete  statement.  I  would 
like  to  place  that  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  All  right. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

To :  The  Honorable  United  States  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Minnesota. 
From :  Harold  A£  Ostrem,  chairman,  Minnesota  Vocational  Associaticm  Legisla- 
tive Ck>mmittee. 

The  Proposed  Cut  In  the  Federal  Georoe-Barden  Title  I  Funds 

According  to  the  President's  budget  message  there  is  a  diminishing  need  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  vocational  education  programs  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  trade  and  industrial  and  distribution  and  an  in- 
creased need  for  technical  education  funds.  The  President  recommends  a  cut 
of  $2  million  from  George-Barden  title  I  funds  and  an  increase  of  $2  million 
in  the  George-Barden  title  III  funds. 

In  Minnesota  we  have  carefully  reviewed  the  total  program  of  vocational  edu- 
cation as  well  as  the  technical  education  program  and  we  believe  that  we  have, 
on  the  basis  of  facts  and  figures,  reached  certain  conclusions  which  would  tend 
to  indicate  that  to  carry  out  the  proposed  cut  in  George-Barden  title  I  funds 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

We  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  technical  education  program  is  vital  to 
Minnesota  which  is  centered  in  the  eight  strategically  located  area  vocational- 
technical  schools.  The  program  is  firmly  established,  it  is  meeting  an  ever- 
increasing  need  for  technicians  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  in  any  way 
Jeopardize  the  effectiveness  of  the  vocational  education  programs  which  form 
the  backbone  of  our  skilled  manpower  training  by  arbitrarily  diminishing  the 
limited  funds  available. 

We  seriously  question  that  because  there  Is  an  increasing  emphasis  on  tech- 
nical education  that  there  is  a  decreasing  need  for  vocational  education  and 
vocational  funds. 

The  vocational  education  program  In  Minnesota  is  serving  approximately  100,- 
000  citizens  per  year  and  each  year  this  number  increases.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  technical  education  program  is  very  vital  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  for  technicians  and  we  believe  that  with  the  anticipated  growth  of 
this  demand  more  money  will  be  needed  and  can  be  effectively  put  to  work  in 
support  of  technical  education  in  Minnesota. 

The  Minnesota  program  of  vocational  education  is  vital  to  the  economy  of 
our  State.  We  believe  that  this  program  which  is  serving  close  to  100,000 
citizens  and  which  is  being  supported  with  85  percent  local  and  State  moneys 
as  opposed  to  15  percent  Federal  moneys  must  continue  to  grow. 
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The  following  chart  indicates  the  growth  in  the  past  6  years : 

Enrollmenls  in  Minnesota  vocational  education  programa 


Year 

Agriculture 

Dtetributive 

Home 
economics 

Trade  and 
industrial 

Total 

1965 

28^200 
26,742 
26,583 
27,964 
27,152 

2,076 
3,273 
3,583 
3,8»7 
3,704 

33,355 
34,154 
34,780 
37,160 
38,145 

12,688 
14,987 
17,050 
20,408 
21,667 

77,230 

1«6 

79',  156 

1967 

81,996 

1968 

89,429 

1960 

90,668 

The  following  chart  shows  the  amount  and  the  percent  of  funds  provided  by 
the  local,  State,  and  Federal  Government  in  support  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams in  Minnesota. 

Local,  State,  Federal  funds  for  Minnesota  vocational  programs 


Year 

Local 

State 

Federal 

Total 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent 

1965 

$1,600,295.27 
1,886,979.82 
2,111.204.15 
2,378,882.48 
2,293,311.54 

44.0 
44.1 
43.6 
43.2 
42.3 

$1,453,476.04 
1.633,018.87 
1,885,495.03 
2,286.975.83 
2,281,070.72 

37.9 
38.1 
38.9 
41.5 
42.1 

$605,528.21 
762.459.31 
846,377.50 
843.948.14 
841,470.45 

18.1 
17.8 
17.5 
15.3 
15.6 

$3,839,294.52 

i»6       : 

4,282,458.00 

1957 

4,843,076.68 

1958             

5,509,786.45 

19». 

5,415,861.71 

To  further  indicate  our  deep  conviction  that  vocational  education  moneys 
appropriated  under  George-Barden  I  must  be  maintained  at  least  at  the  present 
level  we  herewith  submit  some  factual  and  pertinent  evidence. 

VOCATIONAL  AGBICULTUSE 

In  the  10-year  period  from  1949  to  1959  the  Federal  share  of  educating  Min- 
nesota students  in  vocational  agriculture  has  decreased  from  42.7  to  18.6  percent. 
During  this  same  period,  the  State  has  increased  its  expenditures  over  800  per- 
cent from  $89,000  to  $739,000,  while  the  local  districts  have  increased  their  ex- 
penditures over  300  percent  from  $275,000  to  $939,000. 

During  this  10-year  period  the  instructional  cost  per  student  has  Increased 
f rmn  $43  to  $79. 

The  vocational  agriculture  program  has  shown  a  constant  growth;  10  years 
ago  the  total  number  enrolled  was  14,000,  today  it  is  26,000. 

The  need  for  vocational  agriculture  training  is  more  acute  today  than  ever 
before.  Farming  has  become  highly  specialized,  highly  competitive,  and  involves 
large  amounts  of  capital.  The  risk  is  tremendous.  Agricultural  education  is  a 
critical  need  in  Minnesota  and  we  cannot  under  any  circumstances  see  the  justi- 
fication for  a  cut  in  Federal  moneys. 

TRADE   AND  INDU8TBIAL 

The  trade  and  industrial  progress  in  Minnesota  is  very  evident  not  only  in  the 
Twin  Cities  area  but  over  the  entire  State.  The  demand  for  increased  skills  has 
shown  a  steady  growth.  In  1950  the  total  enrollment  in  trade  and  industrial 
programs  was  8,864.  In  1959  the  enrollment  was  over  17,500,  an  increase  of 
200  percent. 

In  1950  the  total  Federal  moneys  for  trade  and  industrial  programs  amoxmted 
to  $146,801  or  14  percent  of  the  total  expended.  This  support  increased  to 
$179,000  in  1959.  During  this  same  period  the  State  and  local  support  increased 
from  $915,000  to  $1,240,000,  or  approximately  a  $10  increase  in  State  and  local 
moneys  to  every  dollar  increase  in  Federal  funds. 

We  need  to  increase  the  availability  of  skilled  training  in  Minnesota.  In- 
dustrial growth  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  is  placing  increased  demands 
upon  our  vocational  schools.  We  have  a  fine  labor  market  but  we  need  to  en- 
large our  vocational  facilities  and  this  costs  more  money. 
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Careful  examination  of  our  needs  in  the  trade  and  industrial  fi^d  shows  con- 
dusively  that  we  need  to  add  to  our  facilities,  our  equipm^it,  and  omr  staff  and 
this,  it  seems,  would  mean  greater  expenditures  of  State,  local,  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral moneys. 

We  must  point  out  that  many  of  the  people  enrolled  in  the  technical  proflrrams 
are  those  who  received  their  initial  training  and  experience  in  the  trade  and 
Industrial  vocational  fl^d.  This  we  believe  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
and  contributing  factor  to  the  success  of  technical  training. 

VOCATIONAL  HOMBMAKINO 

Minnesota  vocational  homemaking  departments  have  increased  from  204  to 
266  during  the  past  5  years.  Enrollments  during  this  same  period  have  in- 
creased from  33,835  to  38,155. 

The  opportunities  for  growth  are  limited  only  by  the  amoo&t  of  tnon«y  avmil- 
able.  There  are  so  many  pertinent  factors  which  bring  about  an  ever  increaetns 
need  for  improved  and  eximnded  programs.  Among  these  are:  rapid  social, 
economic,  and  technical  changes  affecting  homes ;  early  age  of  marriage ;  increas- 
ing number  of  mothers  in  the  labor  force;  care  of  children  while  parents  are  at 
work;  less  differentiation  in  roles  of  man  and  wcnnan  in  the  home. 

Greater  challenges  and  greater  needs  demand  e^;Minflioii  of  the  Toeatiooal 
homemaking  programs. 

DISTRIBUTIVE  Ea)nCATI0N 

The  growth  in  manufacturing  in  Minnesota  has  been  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding growth  in  the  retail,  wholesale,  and  service  indnstrieo.  The  de- 
mands for  better  trained  people  are  being  met  in  part  through  the  growing 
service  of  the  distributive  education  programs  being  carried  on  by  the  irabllc 
sdiools. 

Minnesota  training  programs  for  distributive  personnel  have  shown  a  steady 
and  consistent  growth  which  is  evidenced  by  the  enrolUn^t  of  $5,000  in  ld55  and 
increased  to  7,000  in  1969. 

In  1959  the  local  and  State  funds  in  support  of  distributive  education  amounted 
to  $189,000  or  81  percent  of  the  total  expenditure.  The  Federal  funds  provided 
$43,000  or  19  percent  of  the  total  expenditure. 

The  need  for  the  costs  of  distributive  education  increase  each  year.  This 
means  more  m<Hiey  must  be  provided. 

TBOHNIOAL  EDUCATION 

The  technical  education  program  in  Minnesota  is  vital  to  meeting  the  grovFing 
d^nand  for  technical  personnel.  The  area  vocational-technical  schools  located 
in  eight  communities  throughout  the  State  have  expanded  their  facilities,  added 
to  the  staff  and  through  a  close  working  relatioDBhip  with  management  and  labor 
have  established  the  standards  for  technical  training  in  several  critical  areas 
essential  to  national  defense. 

In  1959,  Minnesota  received  and  spent  $99,786.88  of  Federal  funds  for  techni- 
cal education  which  was  matched  by  local  and  State  funds.  For  1960,  Minne- 
sota was  allotted  $162,553  and  has  asked  for  and  received  an  additional 
$45,857.84. 

The  area  vocational-technical  school  working  very  closely  with  industry  and 
with  the  State  department  of  employment  security  will  continue  to  do  the  essen- 
tial research  and  planning  in  order  to  insure  the  offering  of  the  finest  technical 
education  to  meet  the  needs  for  technical  manpower. 

Minnesota  industry  ranks  fourth  in  the  Natl(»i  in  the  manufUctore  ot  elec- 
tronic equipment  and  the  Minnesota  Department  of  Employment  Security  pre- 
dicts the  need  for  4,000  new  electronic  technicians  in  the  next  5  years. 

We  want  to  empha^ze  the  growing  importance  of  technical  education  and  we 
believe  that  Minnesota  can  make  very  good  use  of  increased  funds.  However, 
we  do  not  feel  that  any  Increase  in  technical  funds,  important  as  these  foods 
may  be,  should  be  made  available  at  the  expense  of  the  basic  vocational  program 
under  George-Barden  title  I. 

Mr.  MAifWHALT..  The  gist  of  it  is  in  that  people  in  Minnesota  are  quite 
concerned  over  the  fact  that  the  George-Barden  funds  have  been  re- 
duced, and  because  of  that  thev  are  wonderinj^  just  what  will  bo  the 
attitude  in  the  department  of  education  concerning  the  Georee-Barden 
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program.    Is  there  indication  that  Qflfce  of  Education  is  going  to 
show  less  interest  in  vocational  education  ? 

Ihr.  Dijecthigb:.  No^  sir;  it  is  not.  We  still  have  a  vigorous  interest 
in  vocational  education  and  are  looking  forward  to  a  strong  future 
in  vocational  education. 

EXTENT  TO  WHICH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FUNDS  ABB  UXIUZED 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  the  States  at  present  using  all  or  virtually  all 
of  the  funds  allotted  to  them  under  title  I  of  the  George-Barden 
Act? 

Dr.  Debthick.  I  will  get  an  exact  report  from  Mr.  Pearson,  but 
I  would  say  "Yes." 

Mr.  Peakson.  Practically  everv  bit  of  that  money  is  being  used  be- 
cause we  have  authority  to  reallot  money  where  some  State  is  not 
going  to  use  it,  and  we  reallot  that  money  for  another  State.  This 
year,  I  am  quite  sure,  practically  all  of  the  money  for  home  economics, 
trade  and  industry,  and  distributive  education  will  be  used  according 
to  the  original  allotment. 

There  are  some  places  where  some  of  the  agricultural  money  has  to 
be  reallotted.  For  example^  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  they  do  not 
use  tlieir  money,  but  that  is  reallotted  to  other  States.  Therefore, 
practically  all  of  the  money  is  being  used  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Would  a  reduction  in  the  funds  result  in  reducing 
programs  of  vocational  education  in  a^culture  and  home  economics, 
distributive  education,  and  trades  and  industry? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir.  The  chairman  has  a^ed  us  to  file  a  table, 
Mr.  Marshall,  showing  the  amount  of  reduction  in  each  case. 

(The  table  referred  to  may  be  found  on  p.  304.) 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Is  there  a  need  to  curtail  these  programs? 

Dt,  Derthick.  Well,  to  fit  in  again  with  the  overall  fiscal  policy  of 
the  administration,  it  was  our  desire,  with  the  same  vocational  funds 
as  last  year,  to  shift  some  funds  from  the  older  programs  that  are  well 
supported  to  title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance that  title. 

Mr.LiAiBix  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  merely  the  reduction,  however^  does 
not  mean  that  there  will  be  fewer  classes  oflfered  in  this  particular 
work? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Not  necessarily . 

Mr.  Laibd.  It  could  be  made  up  by  the  States  and  local  communities. 
It  mi^ht  not  be,  but  it  could  be.  There  is  nothing  that  would  pro- 
hibit it. 

Dr.  DsirrHiGK.  Tlie  matching  is  4  to  1  now.  It  has  been  going  up 
for  some  time,  and  it  could  be  that  the  program  will  not  su&r  if  the 
local  and  State  funds  are  increased. 

INSTBUCTION  FOB  AFPBfiNTIGES 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Has  a  portion  of  title  I  funds  been  used  through  the 
years  for  related  instruction  for  apprentices? 

Mr.  Pbabson.  Yes,  sir;  a  considerable  amount  of  that  money  has 
been  used  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  need  for  continuing  expand- 
ing that  program  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  very  definite  need,  because  the 
Department  of  Labor  is  now  very  vigorously  promoting  apprentice- 
ship training.  As  that  is  being  done,  there  would  be  need  for  funds 
to  expand  the  related  instruction  for  the  expanded  program  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  would  happen  to  these  funds  if  this  reduc- 
tion of  $2  million  was  put  into  effect  ?  That  would  be  a  comparatively 
new  approach. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  think  Dr.  Derthick  answered  that.  The  State  and 
local  community  would  have  to  put  up  additional  funds,  or  there  would 
be  some  curtailment  in  programs  because  there  are  increasing  costs  of 
education  and  with  less  money  something  would  have  to  give  some- 
where. We  do  not  know  the  extent  that  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities would  put  up  this  additional  money.  We  would  hope  that 
they  would. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  we  have  just  barely  gone  through  a  process  here 
of  getting  some  of  the  people  in  Labor  and  some  of  the  people  in  the 
Office  of  Education  together,  to  work  out  this  program ;  and  now  we 
come  along  and  stop  it.  At  least  curtail  it — that  is  about  what  hap- 
pens;  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  That  could  happen  with  this  situation. 

LIMIT   ON   USE   OF  FUND   UNDER   NDEA 

Mr.  Marshall.  Dr.  Derthick,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  November  1959  issue  of  a  magazine,  County 
Agent  and  Vo-Ag  Teacher.  This  article  by  John  Harms  complains 
that  Senator  Bush  of  Connecticut  has  stated  that  he  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  vocational  title  of  the  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  at 
the  request  of  the  Office  of  Educa;tion.  It  is  my  understanding  tnat 
this  amendment  restricts  the  use  of  funds  to  the  training  of  highly- 
skilled  technicians  in  occupations  necessary  to  the  national  defense. 

Would  you  comment! 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  We  were  extremely  anxious  to  advance  voca- 
tional and  technical  education  through  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act.  The  leaders  in  vocational  education  were  interested  in  set- 
ting up  general  area  schools  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  educa- 
tion across  the  board. 

On  our  part,  it  was  a  practical  question  of  getting  tlirough  legisla- 
tion that  we  thought  would  give  vocational  education  a  real  shot  in 
the  arm,  while  establishing  the  principle  of  area  vocational  schools, 
so  that  technical  education  would  be  available  to  many  rural  youth  who 
had  not  previously  had  access  to  it.  We  felt  it  was  very  important 
to  establish  in  the  law  the  principle  of  area  vocational  education  which 
had  not  been  so  clearly  established  before.  We  felt  very  sure  that  we 
would  not  attain  this  goal  if  it  were  not  established  along  the  lines  in- 
dicated in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act.  Our  interest  was  very 
genuine  and  very  sincere  in  advancing  the  vocational  cause  by  har- 
monizing the  proposal  with  the  administration's  position.  This  was 
the  Department's  position,  in  order  to  do  what  we  thought  was  for 
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the  best  advantage  of  vocational  education,  under  the  circumstances. 
Wo  felt  t  hat  we  would  fail  in  the  attempt  to  get  area  vocational  educa- 
tion established  in  the  law  had  we  proceeded  along  any  other  course. 
Now,  naturally,  there  are  many  people  involvea  in  vocational  edu- 
•cation.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  There  are  some  very 
fine  people  who  couldn't  know  all  the  facts  at  the  time,  and  perhaps 
they  could  not  reconcile  our  action  with  our  earnest  desire  to  advance 
vocational  education.  But  our  motives  were  very  sincere,  and  we  con- 
sidered the  accomplislunent  of  title  VIII  in  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  as  one  of  the  real  milestones  in  vocational  education. 

KEJDIRECTION    OF    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION    PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Dr.  Derthick,  is  this  what  prompted  Secretary 
Flemming  to  say  tliat  there  needed  to  be  a  redirection  in  vocational 
education  programs  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Secretary  as  to  whether  this 
was  in  his  mind  or  not.  Of  course,  all  of  us  know  that  vocational 
education  will  change  greatly  in  the  immediate  future,  because  there 
are  so  many  changes  in  our  industrial  life.  We  must  upgrade  voca- 
tional education.  We  must  adjust  it  so  as  to  meet  the  changing  times. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  doing  a  major  study  right  now  in  the  Office 
of  Education  to  accomplish  that  very  objective,  but  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  can  predict  at  this  time  just  where  we  will  be  5  years  from  now ; 
but  when  the  5  years  have  passed,  we  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are  up- 
to-date  and  meeting  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  put  words  in  your  mouth 
concerning  the  testimony  of  Secretary  Flemming.  However,  he  did 
state  before  the  committee  what  I  though  was  in  very  general  terms 
that  there  should  be  some  redirection.  Later  on  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  asking  him  some  questions,  and  I  wanted  to  be  more  specific  about 
it,  as  to  ]ust  what  should  be  cmanged  so  far  as  vocational  education  is 
concerned,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  place  in  the  record  some  ex- 
amples of  what  he  meant,  so  I  would  more  clearly  understand  it. 

Could  you  give  some  examples  ?  We  are  talking,  or  we  have  been 
talking  in  pretty  general  terms;  but  can  you  give  me  some  specific 
examples  oi  what,  in  your  thinking,  should  be  changed  in  vocational 
education? 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Redirection  of  Vocational  Education 

Programs  of  vocational  education  have  continuously  been  readjusted  as  a  re- 
sult of  technological,  economic,  sociological  and  other  developments.  The  recent 
accelerated  changes  in  older  established  occupations  and  the  emergence  of  new 
occuimtions  have  resulted  in  a  noticeable  redirection  of  vocational  programs. 
New  courses  are  being  added  because  of  new  occupations,  content  of  established 
prc^rams  is  being  changed  and  vocational  programs  are  being  established  in 
geographical  areas  not  previously  served.  Vocational  educators  regularly  make 
occupational  surveys  and  use  job  analysis  and  various  other  means  of  keeping 
courses  abreast  of  the  needs  of  workers. 

An  increasing  number  of  courses  or  programs  are  being  established  for  train- 
ing in  the  newer  occupations  in  the  fields  of  jet  propulsion,  air  conditioning  and 
refrigeration,  radio  and  television. 

Changes  in  the  content  of  vocational  courses  are  indicated  by  greater  empha- 
sis on  the  related  science  and  mathematics  and  the  newer  procedures  and  proc- 
esses.   For  example,  content  of  pipefitting  courses  has  been  i-evlsed  to  include 
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information  and  techniques  necessary  in  building  atomic  installations  and  in  the 
hydraulics  of  automated  machines ;  welding  courses  have  incorporated  the  newer 
techniques  of  inert  gas  arc  welding;  more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  farm 
management  and  finance,  the  me  of  antibiotics  in  animal  feeding  and  diaeBae 
control^  and  the  use  of  a  multiplicity  of  sprays  for  control  of  insects,  weeds,  and 
disease. 

The  development  of  area  vocational  schools  is  another  evidence  of  the  redl- 
rection  of  vocational  programs.  Sudi  schools  provide  training  in  industrial  oe- 
capations  for  persons  in  rural  areas  who  previously  bad  limited  access  to  such. 
training. 

Provision  is  also  made  for  training  the  isolated  apprentice.  Special  vocational 
programs  have  been  set  up  for  the  retraining  of  persons  who  have  been  dis- 
placed from  their  jobs  by  technological  advances  and  for  retraining  of  unem- 
ployed persons  in  urban  areas  in  which  certain  industries  have  been  closed. 

REANALY818  OF  VOCATIONAL  EDUCAIION  PROGRAM 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  will  try  to  do  that,  but  I  think,  Mr.  Marshall,  that 
we  can  answer  that  question  with  greater  satisfaction  to  you  and  ta 
ourselves  when  we  complete  scwne  of  the  studies  that  are  now  under- 
way. We  are  trying  to  enlist  some  of  the  best  minds  in  this  country 
to  take  stock,  for  example,  of  vocational  education  in  agriculture,  just 
to  cite  one  example.  Where  are  we  today?  What  are  the  need^ 
changes?  What  do  we  need  to  do  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  young 
people  on  the  farm,  to  give  them  the  best  possible  training  for  their 
future  vocational  plans  and  needs? 

I  think  you  will  be  greatly  reassured  when  some  of  these  studies  are 
completed.  We  are  right  in  the  midst  of  them  now.  I  would  hesitate 
to  predict  without  the  completion  of  the  study  just  how  we  will  come 
out^  but  I  feel  that  we  will  come  out  at  a  point  that  will  find  general 
agreement  among  the  agricultural  education  leaders  in  this  country, 
because  we  shall  tap  their  brains  to  find  the  answers. 

Now,  without  suggesting  what  that  report  might  show,  I  will  tell 
you,  maybe  give  you  an  example  of  one  thing  that  is  bothering  us  that 
makes  us  think  we  need  to  take  a  new  look  at  agricultural  education 
in  order  to  up-date  it 

We  know  that  with  the  urbanization  going  on  in  this  country,  and 
with  small  industries  moving  into  the  rural  areas,  that  many  of  our 
boys  are  going  to  be  engaged  in  part-time  farming.  They  are  going 
to  be  doing  other  things  part  time.    Thev  ali^eady  are,  in  some  places. 

Now,  what  modifications  do  we  need  ?  I  don't  know  the  answers. 
We  are  trying  to  find  them.  But  what  modifications  do  we  need  in 
some  parts  of  our  training  in  agriculture  and  training  of  farm  boys  to 
enable  them  to  fit  into  that  kind  of  program  in  which  they  will  find 
themselves,  working  at  farming  part  time,  and  working,  maybe,  in 
small  industry  part  time,  or  maybe  in  food  processing  plants  and 
things  of  that  nature. 

Mr.  Pearson,  you  might  like  to  supplement  what  I  have  said,  maybe 
sharpen  it  up. 

Mr.  Pbabsox.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  now  is  develop  some 
experiment»l  research  where  we  would  go  into  a  rural  area  and  deter- 
mme  what  are  the  occupations  other  than  farming,  where  there  is  a 
need  to  prepare  people  lor  those  occupations.  We  are  hoping,  then, 
Congressman  Marshall,  through  this  experimental  research,  to  find 
answers  to  some  of  the  problems  where  many  of  the  farm  boys  are 
leaving  the  farms  and  will  be  employed  in  the  rural  communities. 
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What  are  the  thmgs  that  they  might  do?  What  are  the  types  of 
training  that  those  young  men  ought  to  have  to  remain  in  tli^  rural 
communities,  and  tfa^  occupations  m  those  communities?  For  exam- 
ple, we  would  like  to  take  the  dairy  industry  and  take  a  look  at  dairy 
manufacturing  and  how  many  people  in  a  State  are  minfully  engaged 
in  that  occupation,  what  kind  of  training  should  mey  hare  for  suc^ 
cess  in  that  occupation  ?  Could  we  set  up,  on  an  area  basis,  a  center 
where  we  would  train  young  men  leaving  the  farms,  to  go  in  that 
occupation? 

We  visualize  that  our  test  on  that  might  be  a  2-year  program, 
and  come  out  with  something  that  would  be  quite  an  ssaet  to  the  boys 
in  the  rural  communities. 

We  also  are  working  on  the  idea  that  we  might  do  a  similar  thing 
with  the  training  of  persons  who  will  work  in  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment. How  man^  are  there  of  these  people?  What  do  they  do? 
What  kind  of  training  ought  they  to  have  for  success  ? 

I  have  already  been  discussing  this  with  the  dean  at  one  coUe^ 
of  agriculture,  and  they  want  to  work  with  us  on  exploring  that  possi- 
bility.   We  think  it  has  great  promise. 

Dr.  DisrrHiCK.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Marshall,  that  in  my  experience  as 
a  sdiool  superintendent,  one  of  my  chief  concerns  has  been  in  this 
^neral  field  of  vocational  education.  I  have  been  id^itified  with  it 
for  a  long  time,  as  a  promoter  and  a  defender.  I  have  often  said  the 
advancement  of  apiculture  in  our  State  is  attributable  to  a  marked 
d^zree  to  the  wo»  we  have  done  in  vocational  agriculture.  I  am 
ta&ing  about  the  rural  areas.  Tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
down  there.  One  can  drive  across  the  country  now  and  compare  that 
with  30  or  40  years  ago  and  the  results  are  amazing.  I  attribute  part 
of  the  progress^  a  substantial  part,  to  the  things  we  have  done  through 
vocational  agriculture. 

I  think  that  I  have  never  had  prouder  moments  as  Commissioner 
of  Education  than  I  have  had  when  working  with  our  Future  Farmer 
boys.  It  is  perfectly  marvelous,  the  leadership  and  the  abilities  that 
they  display  and  their  accomplishments.  It  is  a  thrilling  experience 
to  be  associated  with  them  as  I  was  with  their  leaders  at  the  big  con- 
vention in  Kansas  City,  where  I  was  last  summer  to  speak. 

I  think  we  are  letting  the  boys  down  who  are  going  to  come  after 
the  boys  of  today,  unless  we  do  this  look-ahead,  and  unless  we  pre- 
pare and  plan  educational  programs  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  5  and 
10  and  15  3rears  from  now. 

All  of  this  planning  we  are  doing  is  in  terms  of  strengthening  voca- 
tional education  and  increasing  the  emphasis  on  vocational  agriculture. 

Mr.  MARSHAUi.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  things  that  you  nave  said 
and  the  things  that  Mr.  Pearson  has  said  point  to  the  fact  that  you 
are  reviewing  this  thing,  which  is  commendable,  but  that  in  the  mean- 
time, before  completing  your  study  and  your  review,  you  reduce  the 
amount  for  vocational  education  $2  million  below  what  it  was  last 
year. 

Now,  does  that  make  sense,  to  reduce  that  before  you  have  the  bene- 
fit of  what  your  studies  show? 

Dr.  DERTmcic  Well,  it  may  well  be  that  the  results  of  our  study 
will  put  vocational  education  in  a  new  posture — ^it  may  well  be. 
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Mr.  Marshall.  My  understanding  is  that  in  determining  what  these 
courses  for  vocational  education  should  be,  whether  it  be  in  a^cul- 
ture,  distributive  education,  or  other  phases  of  it,  the  State  and  local 
people  have  quite  a  large  latitude  in  determining  those  courses.  That 
IS  true;  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  they  should,  I  think. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  the  direction  of  your  study  shows  that  the  em- 
phasis might  very  well  be  placed  in  a  little  different  direction,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  Vocational  Education  Act  that  would  prevent  these 
people  from  making  the  decisions  that  way;  is  there? 

Dr.  Derthuck.  Well,  no,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  didn't  think  so. 

Dr.  Derthick.  There  might  have  to  be  some  modifications  in  Iso- 
lation depending  upon  the  outcome  of  these  studies.  Wouldn't  that 
be  true,  Mr.  Pearson? 

Mr.  Pearson.  There  might  be  modifications  in  the  formula  for  the 
distribution  of  the  money  by  categories,  but  still  there  is  flexibility  in 
the  community  for  the  community  to  make  the  decision  as  to  whether 
it  can  best  be  served  by  agriculture  or  distributive  education  or  a 
combination  of  all  of  the  fields  of  vocational  education.  TTiat  deci- 
sion is  for  the  localpeople  to  make. 

Mr.  Marshall.  (Jne  thing  that  causes  a  problem  as  far  as  mj  State 
is  concerned  is  that  my  State  legislature  is  not  in  session  this  year. 
In  all  likelihood  it  will  not  be  in  session  unless  there  is  a  special  session 
called.  Therefore,  on  a  State  basis,  they  have  no  opportunity  in  this 
next  fiscal  year  of  increasing  the  State  participation  to  offset  the  loss 
that  they  have  from  Federal  participation  in  meeting  the  requirements 
of  the  schools,  which  is  a  pitiful  situation  for  them,  as  I  am  sure  you 
appreciate. 

Wliile  there  isn't  anything  committed  to  them,  they  had  certainly  a 
feeling  of  assurance  that  they  would  be  getting  from  the  Federal 
Goverment  approximately  the  same  amount  of  money  they  had  in 
the  previous  year. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  would  be  a  complicating  factor.  However^ 
when  this  particular  appropriation  gets  down  to  the  community  level^ 
I  think  it  would  not  be  a  heavy  hardship  on  a  given  community  or 
school  district;  that  the  school  district  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  up  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Denton.  Dr.  Derthick,  you  thought  that  $33,702,081  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  vocational  educational  program  under  the  Greorge- 
Barden  Act;  did  you  not? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Did  you  say  three  million  ? 

Mr.  Denton.  No,  no ;  $33  million. 

Dr.  Derthick.  $33,702,081.    Yes,  sir;  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Stans  thought  otherwise,  and  thought  you  could 
do  with  $2  million  less. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course,  you  have  the  record. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  you  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
vocational  education  than  Mr.  Stans  does,  personally;  but  why  is  it 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and  this  administration  either  always 
wants  to  abolish  this  program  or  reduce  this  appropriation?  Every 
year  we  have  had  this  problem. 
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Dr.  Derthick.  I  would  say  that  our  Secretary  will  be  ^iven  a 
good  deal  of  encouragement  in  the  studies  that  I  spoke  of  a  wmle  ago, 
m  replyin/j^  to  Mr.  Marshall,  which,  as  I  say,  I  believe  will  put  voca- 
tional education  in  an  increasingly  important  posture. 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  are  very  strong  for 
vocational  education,  but  I  just  cannot  understand  why  every  year 
we  go  through  this  same  program  and  have  this  appropriation  cut. 
It  hSs  liappened  every  year.    One  year  they  wanted  to  abolish  it. 

Dr.  Debtiiick.  I  might  suggest,  Mr.  Denton,  that  there  is  no  such 
proposal  this  year ;  this  proposal  is  not  in  the  oflSng. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION   UNDER  THE  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  did  you  ask  for  ai-ea  vocational  education 
in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  was  $9  million.  We  are  getting  there  what  we 
asked  for.  That  was,  Mr.  Denton,  based  on  studies  with  the  States 
as  to  the  ainoimt  they  could  use. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  gave  you  what  you  asked  for  there  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  When  the  Nationsil  Defense  Education  Act  was  passed, 
I  am  sure  that  you  did  not  think  that  was  passed  to  cuitail  the  voca- 
tional education  program  under  the  George-Barden  Act,  did  you? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir.  I  think  the  end  result  will  be  to  accelerate 
vocational  education. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  was  the  purpose  of  title  VIII  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  i 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  the  course  you  are  trying  to  take  to  encourage 
it? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  I  think  that  that  advances  vocational  education 
very  materially. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  you  understand  that  there  is  a  difference,  of 
course,  in  the  wording  of  the  two  acts  and  tlie  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  ds  rather  restrictive  in  its  terms ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  it  doesn't  permit  across-the-board  programs  in 
vocational  education.  However,  it  does  establish  the  principle  of  area 
vocational  educational  schools  and,  as  our  studies  develop  and  show 
the  changing  needs  and  new  needs  in  vocational  education,  I  think, 
that  principle  having  been  established,  it  will  be  much  easier  to  extend 
the  concept  of  area  vocational  programs. 

DEFINITION   OF  "TECHNICIAN" 

Mr.  Denton.  It  provides  for  training  technicians,  primarily,  under 
the  National  Defense  Act.  It  is  a  4-year  program,  not  a  permanent 
program. 

Ifr.  Derthick.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  does  your  Department  define  the  word  "tech- 
nician"? 
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Dr.  Derthick.  Let  me  call  on  our  technical  adviser  for  that. 

Mr.  Pearson.  We  did  have  some  difficulty  in  trying  to  define  the 
word  ^^technician."  We  first  used  the  definition  that  was  in  a  document 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Failing  to  agree  on  the  definition  of  a 
technician,  in  our  regulations  we  attempts  to  describe  the  type  of 
educational  program  for  which  the  funds  may  be  used,  rather  man  to 
define  '^technician."  We  had  to  do  that,  because  we  could  not  find 
agreement  with  any  group  on  the  definition  of  a  technician. 

Mr.  Dekton.  So  you  have  simply  set  forth  certain  occupations  that 
are  covered  under  tliat  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  And  certain  types  of  training  for  which  education 
funds  might  be  used.  For  example,  we  just  came  off  the  press  Mon- 
day with  suggestions  for  the  training  m  mechanical  drafting  and 
design  technology.  That  is  a  very,  very  complicated  occupational 
field.  The  funds  are  being  used  for  that  purpose.  Here  is  another 
one :  electrical  and  electronics  technology.  The  funds  are  being  used 
for  that  purpose.  We  have  others,  such  as  industrial  chemistry,  where 
people  are  being  trained  to  work  as  industrial  chemists. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do  is  put  a  list  in 
the  record  of  the  occupations  that  womd  be  covered  under  that  defini- 
tion "technician,'* 

OCCUPATIONAL  FIELDS  FOR  WHICH  TITLE  VHI  PROVmES  TRAINING 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  would  think  we  should  give  you  in  that  record  some 
of  the  courses  for  which  funds  are  being  used  at  the  present  time,  be- 
cause it  is  not  completely 

Mr.  Denton.  \  ou  mean  under  the  National  Defense  Act  or  under 
theGeorge-Barden  Act?  

Mr.  Pearson.  Under  the  National  Defense  Act,  title  VllL 

Mr.  Fooartt.  When  Mr.  Mitchell  was  here  last  Monday  a  week 
ago,  I  raised  this  question,  and  he  apparently  is  not  satimed  with 
this  definition,  as  Secretary  of  Liabor  j  and  told  tbs  committee  that 
he  either  expects  or  has  arranged  to  sit  down  witii  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  try  to  agree  <m  a  mutually  satis- 
factory definition  of  a  technician. 

Dr.  Derthck.  I  am  very  glad  you  told  me,  but  I  do  think,  gentle- 
men, that  we  have  made  a  great  desA  of  progress  in  develqpinj^  under- 
standing about  this  matter,  and  the  list,  as  Mr.  Pearson  says,  is  not 
complete.  It  is  a  growing  list  all  the  time. 
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(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

O00UFATIOI7AL  FiBLDft  VOB  Whioh  Tetu  VIII  PnovBtts  TBAiimia 

Submitted  herewith  is  a  broad  cla8Siflcati<m  of  occupational  fields  necessarr 
ftnr  the  national  defense  and  for  which  title  VIII  training  programs  are  being 
offered.  This  list  covers  the  major  occupational  fields  but  does  not  include  all 
of  the  possible  areas  for  which  training  may  be  provided  by  the  several  States. 
L  Aeronautical:  ^  Instrumentation: 

Aircraft  design.  Aircraft 

Airframe  structures.  Design. 

Ck>ntrol  and  guidance  systenuL  Industrial  processing. 

Jet  propulsion.  Installation  and  maintenance. 

Operations  and  maintenance.  Instrument  controL 

Powerplant  Petroleum  refining   and  distrlbn- 

Rocket  propulsion.  tlon. 

2.  Chemical  and  metallurgical:  7.  Mechanical: 

Processing  control.  Heating,  air  conditioning  and  re- 

Research  and  development  f rigeration. 

a.  Civil  and  construction :  Mechanical  drafting  and  design. 

Estimating.  Tool  and  die  design. 

Highway.  8.  Production: 

Photogrammetry.  Control 

A  «SS!i?^  drafting  and  design.  inspection. 

^Sr5  .    *!  ^    -*..  J  ^    *  Management 

Electrical  draftmg  and  design.  ^  twh«..i.Li^  /«->!.  ^i..»k.».^  /.i^.^ 
Power  generation  and  distribution.   ^'  ^^^^^"^^  ^"^"^  dsewhere  dassi* 
Research  and  dev^opment  ^7  ,    ' 

5l  Electronics:  Nuclear  power. 

Conmiunications.  Photography. 

Data  processing.  Shipbuilding. 

Electronic  drafting  and  design.  Others. 

Research  and  development 

BUSH  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  Denton.  Was  that  amendment  offered  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  the  Bush  amendment  9 

Dr.  Debthick.  Let  me  reply  this  way,  Mr.  Denton :  I  did  not  hap- 
pen to  be  personally  involved,  but  I  take  responsibility  for  it.  I  dont 
dodge  the  responsibility  because,  as  I  told  Mr.  Marshall  a  while  ago, 
I  sincerely  felt  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  advance  vocational 
education  a  great  deal.  It  seemed  to  us  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
hope  for  the  successful  passa^  of  title  VIII  of  the  NDE A  unless  it  was 
passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  finally  enacted.  And  so  I  felt  very 
^tified  with  the  inclusion  of  this  title;  I  felt  it  was  a  real  milestone 
m  advancing  vocational  education. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  criticism  in  my  mind  is  that  the  language  is  so 
restrictive  and  has  words  that  have  not  been  defined  in  this  kind  of 
an  act  before,  which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  States  to  adminis- 
ter, and^  in  tne  last  analysis  on  this  amendment,  it  is  left  up  to  the 
State  board. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  think  the  program  is  very  encouraging.  It  seems 
to  be  operating  well.  We  have  worked  out  the  kinl^  I  think,  quite 
satisfactorily. 
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BUILDING  TRADES  ELIOIBILITr  UNDER  NDEA 

Mr.  Denton.  I  have  no  objection,  providing  you  don't  curtail  an 
existing  program. 

Now,  we  have  in  the  citv  where  I  live,  we  have  a  very  fine  vocational 
educational  program,  and  it  works  with  this  apprenticeship  program. 
As  I  see  these  amendments,  the  building  trades  would  have  great 
difficulty  coming  under  it.  A  great  deal  of  vocational  educational 
work  and  apprentice  training  is  with  the  building  trades. 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  Mr.  Pearson,  will  you  tell  Mr.  Denton  how  we 
worked  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  As  soon  as  a  program  is  set  up,  and  it  is  designed  for 
the  training  of  technicians  and  persons  who  are  apprentices  or  who 
have  completed  their  apprenticeship,  who  want  to  come  in  and  enroll 
in  that  course  to  develop  additional  understanding  and  skills  to  make 
progress  in  the  occupation,  they  are  enrolled  in  the  courses. 

For  example,  in  1959,  more  than  half  of  the  people  enrolled  in  this 
program  were  in  extension  courses. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  under  the  National  Defense  Act  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir.  You  would  find  48,000  people  enrolled  in 
1959,  and  a  lot  of  those  people  were  employed  workers  Who  were  work- 
ing at  a  job  of  this  level,  and  they  wanted  to  come  in  to  develop  addi- 
tional undei-standing  and  abilities,  and  they  enrolled  in  these  courses, 
by  the  hundreds  of  them.    They  enrolled  in  the  courses. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  the  new  program  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  cut  back  an  old  program  be- 
cause you  set  up  the  new  one? 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  Mr.  Denton,  I  might  throw  a  little  bit  more  light 
on  what  I  told  you  and  Mr.  Marshall  about  our  efforts  with  regard 
to  title  VTII.  You  referred  to  the  Bush  amendment  added  i^  the 
Senate  bill.  That  area  vocational  title  had  been  left  completelv  out 
of  the  House  bill,  and  our  action  was  taken  to  ^et  the  principle  of  area 
vocational  education  established,  by  tying  it  to  national  defense. 
And  so  our  motivation  in  tliis  matter  was  totally  positive  toward 
vocational  education  and  we  felt  that  we  won  a  real  victory  to  get  it 
put  in  the  bill.  Insofar  as  it  embraced  technical  vocational  educa^ 
tion,  it  was  on  an  area  basis.  We  feel  that  we  might  well. have  lost 
the  whole  program  if  we  had  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  that  is  fine  if  you  could  just  convince  Mr. 
Stans  that  doesn't  mean  cutting  back  another  program.  That  is  what 
my  objection  is.  Mr.  Mai-shall  spoke  about  that.  Everybody  is  hav- 
ing this  same  problem.  But  the  school  budgets  have  been  set  up  on 
the  theory  that  the  George-Barden  Act  was  in  effect.  They  made 
all  their  plans  and  all  their  budgeting  on  that  This  comes  along 
and  cuts  it  out. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  tell  them  to  keep  their  shirt  on. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all  right  when  you  are  in  here,  but  when  they 
are  out  there  having  problems,  that  shirt  gets  wet  and  dirty. 

I  have  often  thought,  as  I  look  at  this  budget,  that  somebody 
has  got  Potomac  fever.  They  have  been  down  here  in  Washington 
so  long  they  don't  know  the  problems  the  local  governments  are  fac- 
ing.   I  had  an  article  here  just  a  minute  ago  that  shows  that  non- 
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defense  spending  of  local  communities  and  State  governments  had 
Increased  at  a  tremendously  great  rate,  and  that  local  governments 
and  State  governments  don't  have  taxing  power  that  the  Federal 
Government  has,  and  that  over  the  country  they  are  almost  univer- 
sally in  much  worse  shape  than  the  Federal  Government  is.  I 
thought  that  vou,  coming  from  the  State  government,  being  familiar 
with  this  problem,  might  help  Mr.  Stans  in  understanding  this  prob- 
lem. We  don't  run  into  it  only  here;  we  run  into  it  in  one  place  after 
another. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  service,  if  you  could  help  him. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  of  course,  as  I  say,  you  have  the  record. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  am  not  complaining  about  what 
you  did.  I  am  complaining  about  the  fact  that  you  weren't  success- 
ful. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES  PROGRAM  FOR  INDIANA 

Xow,  just  one  last  question :  Could  you  do  anything  to  convince  my 
State  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  to  tiy  that  library  service  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Denton,  I  will,  with  great  pleasure,  do  my  best 
on  that.  I  hope  I  will  be  somewhat  successful,  with  your  aid,  and  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  other  people  who  are  concerned  about  it.  I  think 
it  is  too  bad  that  Indiana  should  be  the  only  State  in  the  Union  that 
is  not  taking  advantage  of  this  opportimity.  I  have  spoken  very 
vigorously  in  Indiana  and  some  of  your  papers  have  treated  me  pretty 
harshly  in  their  editorials,  because  of  my  stand;  but  I  keep  on  saying 
it,  and  they  keep  on  writing  editorials. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  there  is  an  encouraging  aspect  there.  Billy  Wil- 
son is  superintendent  of  instruction.  I  think  he  would  be  in  favor  of 
this  progi-am,  Wilbur  Young  the  former  superintendent  was  dead 
against  it. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Young  is  a  very  fine  man,  but  he  did  cause  me 
some  pain  and  anxiety. 

Mr.  Denton.  Not  only  you. 

I  think  that  is  all. 

direction   of  FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Laird.  Dr.  Derthick,  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about  the  Fed- 
eral Government  earmarking  its  Federal-aid  programs  along  one  par- 
ticular line  and  directing  a  State  along  a  course  that  is  laid  out  for 
it  by^the  Federal  Govetument.  I  can  imderstand,  in  order  to  get  a 
program  started,  sometimes,  that  we  may  have  to  use  the  categorical 
type  of  an  approach.  I  remember  pretty  well  when  the  Library 
Service  Act  was  first  passed,  and  those  of  us  that  supported  the  en- 
actment of  that  legislation  assured  the  Congress,  assured  the  people 
opposing  the  bUl,  that  this  would  be  earned  on  for  just  5  years, 
that  we  would  never  ask  for  renewal ;  that  we  wanted  a  5-year  period 
of  o]>eration,  and  we  thought  that  this  would  stimulate  the  program 
nee<ted.  It  seems,  though,  that  when  we  do  start  on  these  programs^ 
we  nevier  pull  out.    What  is  your  comment  on  that  ? 

Dr.  DtRTHiCK.  Well,  first  of  all,  I  would  like  to  take  note  of  your 
comment  about  the  States  having  freedom  to  operate  without  any 
dictation  from  the  Federal  Government.  Let  us  just  take  an  example, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
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We  had  a  chief  State  school  officer  not  lonff  ago  comment  very  im- 
pressively about  the  fact  that  he  had  been  flJble  to  operate  that  pro- 
gram without  interference  or  dictation.  It  is  true  that  the  Congress 
has  identified  certain  critical  weaknesses  in  education,  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  correct.   There  has  been  that  much 

Mr.  Laird.  That  is  true  nationally,  perhaps,  but  in  some  scho(4  £fys- 
terns  you  cannot  identify  those  areas  of  weakness. 

Dr.  Derthick.  But,  you  see,  the  States  make  a  plan  as  a  pattern  for 
carrying  out  this  act,  which  plan  must  be  in  accord  with  State  law 
and  State  regulation.  State  constitution^  and  it  also  must  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  purposes  of  Congress. 

WTien  that  plan  satisfies  all  of  these  needs,  and  requirements,  then 
the  States  are  completely  free  to  operate  it,  and  if  a  single  school 
doesn't  need  strengthening  in  a  given  category,  then  the  State  is  free 
to  put  the  resources  in  a  weaker  school  which  does  need  aid.  The  State, 
after  the  plan  is  approved,  is  free  to  go  ahead  and  operate  it  and  make 
their  own  guides,  employ  personnel  and  allocate  the  money  and  set  up 
priorities. 

Mr.  Laird.  In  certain  areas.  If  they  are  weak  in  history,  in  a  par- 
ticular school  system,  and  are  strong  in  science,  and  have  built  up  fine 
laboratories,  and  have  gone  forward  in  this  particular  program,  but 
they  are  weak  in  another  area,  this  program  does  not  help  them. 

I  happened  to  have  a  very  fine  conversation  with  the  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  about  this  particular  matter,  just  within 
the  last  2  weeks;  and  it  concerns  me  that  we  at  the  Federal  level  are 
deciding  what  the  weaknesses  are  in  a  particular  school  system.  The 
State  plan  under  the  Federal  law  must  conform  to  these  areas  that 
we  designate  as  the  weaknesses* 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  true,  Mr.  Laird.  Yet,  when  this  logiaLaticNi 
was  passed,  there  was  overwhelming  evidence — ^I  think  Dr.  Killian  put 
it  pretty  well  in  his  testimony ;  and  he  is  a  man  who  is  for  the  liberal 
arts  and  the  humanities. 

He  said  something  like  this:  In  a  time  when  mathematics  is  an 
essential  ingredient  to  our  security,  we  are  in  danger  of  becoming  a 
nation  of  mathematical  illiterates. 

Even  in  our  most  favored  States,  we  had  math  teachers  who  were 
teaching  on  a  regular  basis  without  being  properly  qualified. 

Mn  Laird.  You  don't  think  that  would  be  recognized  by  the  local 
school  administrator? 

Dr.  Derthick,  It  might  be  reco^ized,  but  what  we  needed  to  do 
was  to  accelerate  and  to  stimulate  in  a  hurry  the  correction  of  that 
situation.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Federal  Government, 
looking  at  the  national  interest,  identify  weaknesses,  and^  when  it  is 
urgent,  to  proceed  rapidly  to  get  them  corrected.  In  this  great  big 
country  it  would  otherwise  take  years  to  make  as  much  piDgrees  as 
we  have  in  18  months. 

Mr.  Laird.  Don't  you  think  the  local  school  administrator  will 
make  a  proper  determination  as  to  the  best  use  of  Federal  funds! 
Do  you  think  he  has  to  conform  with  the  plan  as  set  up  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Not  at  all.  I  think  there  are  times  when  the 
Federal  Government  must  act  to  identify  a  great  national  area  of 
need.  I  think  we  have  to  look  to  the  Federal  Government  to  identify 
national  needs.  ^         i 
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But,  remember  this,  that  the  local  administrator,  if  he  has  special 
aid  to  stimulate  improvement  in  the  national  interest  in  science  and 
foreign  language,  will  have  freed  local  money  to  strengthen  history 
and  other  departments.  In  other  words,  he  can  concentrate  local 
funds  on  other  areas  of  weaknesses.  I  know^  as  a  superintendent  of 
schools,  when  we  were  able  to  make  progress  m  a  particular  category, 
that  was  a  pressure  exerted  for  improving  weaknesses  in  other  cate^ 
gories  through  local  effort. 

BDUCATIOXAL  AID  FHOGRAJC  IN  WISGOKSIV 

Mr.  Laird.  In  Wisconsin,  under  our  basic  educational  aid  program, 
we  return  a  certain  flat  percentage  to  each  local  community  and  to 
each  county.  Fifty  percent  of  our  State  income  tax  payment  is 
returned  to  the  community  in  which  the  taxpayer  resides,  and  10  per- 
cent of  his  tax  dollar  is  returned  immediately  to  the  county  in  which 
he  resides. 

A  great  portion  of  our  educational  aids  which  are  earmarked 
speci&^ally  for  educational  aids  are  handed  out  on  an  equalization 
Ittsis.  I  am  very  interested  in  it,  because  I  sponsored  equalization 
legislation  in  Wisconsin  when  I  was  in  the  State  legislature.  The 
determination  as  to  what  is  done  with  this  50  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  that  comes  back  to  the  local  community  from  our  income  tax 
is  left  entirely  up  to  the  local  community.  The  amount  of  money 
that  goes  back  as  far  as  eaualization  aids  is  left  up  to  the  local  edu- 
cational administrator  in  the  community  to  make  tne  spending  deter- 
mination. It  seems  to  me  that  the  federal  Government  has  gone 
into  the  Federal  aid  to  education  program  by  some  46  or  more 
different  specialized  programs  and  is  getting  away  from  the  philos- 
ophy that  we  use  in  Wisconsin.  This  emphasis  on  categorical  aids 
rather  concerns  me.  I  cannot  support  this  Federal  categorical  type 
aid  approach* 

I  have  a  real  conflict  in  my  own  mind  as  to  how  far  we  should 
go  in  directing  specialized  programs  at  the  Federal  level. 

Dp.  Dkrthick.  Let  me  txY  it  this  way :  We  have  a  system,  and  we 
cherish  it,  of  State  and  local  control  of  education.  The  fundamental, 
the  primary  support  for  education  comes  from  the  State  and  local 
government. 

CATBQOBICAL  AID  AS  OFPOSBD  TO  OSNERAL  AH)  TO  EDUCATIOK 

Mr«  Laibd.  I  am  not  opposed  to  having  some  Federal  support,  but 
my  problem  is  whether  it  snould  be  always  a  specialized  or  categorical 
type  of  support. 

Dr.  DsscnaacK.  I  was  just  going  to  comment  that  the  issue,  it  really 
aeema  to  me,  that  you  are  raising,  is  whether  you  want  general  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education,  or  whether  you  want  categorical  aid. 

So  far  in  this  country,  we  have  had  only  categorical  aid  from  the 
Federal  Govermnent,  not  general  aid. 

Mr.  Laird.  What  would  you  think  about  returning  a  flat  percentage 
of  Federal  taxes  collected  coupled  with  an  equalization  formula  to 
each  State,  thus  Kiting  away  from  this  cateTOrical  type  of  aid? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Then  you  would  have  g^ieral  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. You  would  be  aiding  all  aspects  of  school  cost,  teachers'  salaries, 
school  construction,  and  every  phase.    That  is  what  you  are  saying. 
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Mr.  Laird.  You  would  be  allowing  the  local  school  authorities  to 
make  the  detei-mination  as  to  their  needs. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  gone  for  a  long  time  in  the  direction  of 
categorical  aid. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  that  approach,  because  of 
my  background  in  tJiis  educational  work.  I  served  on  the  State  Ed- 
ucational Commission  in  Wisconsin,  and  we  tried  to  move  in  the  op- 
posite direction. 

Here  in  Congress — I  have  been  here  now  for  just  8  years — the 
direction  that  the  Federal  education  programs  are  taking  bothers  me. 
We  are  going  in  just  the  opposite  direction  that  we  have  tried  to  go 
in  the  States. 

Dr.  Dertiitck.  So  far,  the  only  Federal  aid  program^  that  have 
been  practical  for  passage  have  been  on  a  categorical  basis,  because 
too  many  people  in  this  country  shrink  from  general  Federal  aid.  I 
think  that  maybe  some  day  in  fliis  country  we  will  come  to  this :  We 
will  determine  what  are  the  goals,  what  it  will  take  to  do  the  job  in 
education,  what  it  will  cost  to  have  a  good  education  in  every  com- 
munity in  this  country,  everywhere,  grade  A  education;  and  then 
we  may  decide  how  n\uch  of  this  cost  should  local. government  bear 
and  what  is  a  fair  share  for  the  State;  then  what  is  the  fair  share  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

You  know,  one  thing  that  concerns  me  is  that  so  many  local  com- 
munities are  not  doing  their  share.  My  own  community  is  terribly, 
miserably,  and  shamefully  depending  upon  State  support  and  other 
support,  instead  of  shouldering  its  own  responsibilities. 

A  good  many  people  in  that  local  community  are  saying,  let  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  do  it. 

Now,  I  think  that  we  have  got  to  establish  goals;  to  determine  what 
is  the  fair  share  for  the  local  community  to  bear,  what  is  the  fair  share 
for  the  State  jrovemment  to  bear,  and  tnen  whatever  the  gap  is,  I  think 
one  day  we  will  expect  the  Federal  Government  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  close  the  gap.  When  that  time  comes,  we  may  have 
the  kind  of  aid  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Latrd.  Do  you  think  we  will  still  have  a  categorical  aid,  then  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Probably  at  that  time  we  will  not  have  categorical 
aid. 

GRANTS    FOR    LIBRARY    SERVICES 

Mr.  Laird.  Let's  get  back  to  the  library  services  program  that  I 
started  out  on. 

Now,  that  program,  as  I  stated,  was  going  to  be  a  definite  5-year- 
term  program,  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government  was  concerned.  I 
think  probably  you  read  the  Congressional  Eecord  and  read  the  testi- 
monv  before  the  committee.  I  remember  the  w^oman  that  wa«  repre- 
senting the  libraries  even  gave  me  a  letter  to  that  effect  which  I  naed 
to  answer  critics  of  the  program. 

What  is  the  situation  now? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  are  taking  careful  stock  of  it.  Of  course,  one  of 
the  factors  that  that  good  lady  would  argue  is  that  the  program  has 
never  teen  fully  implemented,  as  they  conceived  it.  In  other  words, 
they  didn't  getthe  full  amount  of  their  appropriation.  They  lacked 
considerably,  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars.  They  have  la&ked 
quite  a  bit  in  ^tting  what  they  asked  for.  I  believe  the  authorization 
was  $7.5  million  each  year.    So  they  haven't  done  the  jcJb. 
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Mr.  Laird.  Most  of  the  States  were  taken  care  of  on  almost  all  their 
lequestst 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  would  say  that  they  have  not  completed  the 
program  as  they  have  conceived  it.  Therefore,  it  isn't  ready  to 
terminate. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  the  record  will  show  that  this  committee  has 
given  them  more  than  was  obligated  about  every  year.  The  first  year, 
of  course,  ^$7.5  million  was  request>ed. 

Mr.  KELXiT.  In  the  first  jear  the  amount  was  reduced  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  gwe  the  minimum  amount  to  each  State. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  the  Senate  did  put  in  $7.5  million.  In  the 
conference  we  agreed  on  this  two  million-plus.  That  wasn't  all  used 
the  first  year.  It  was  just  impossible  for  all  the  States  to  get  started 
that  fast 

There  was  language  put  in  the  1960  bill  to  allot  on  the  basis  of  $7.5 
million  so  it  is  quite  certain  no  State's  program  will  be  curtailed  this 
year  either. 

Mr.  Kellt.  There  is  no  question  that  the  1960  budget  and  the  budget 
for  1961  which  is  before  you  are  designed  to  provide  what  every  State 
can  utilize  under  the  act. 

Mr.  LfAiRD.  Could  you  have  used  more  in  the  first  2  years?  Is  that 
the  point  you  make? 

Dr.  DisRTHiCR.  We  are  going  to  give  you  that  figure  exactly,  but 
I  think  what  these  people  would  argue  is  that  they  designed  the  pro- 
CTam,  and  that  they  felt  it  would  do  the  job  and  made  their  proposal, 
but,  because  of  the  slow  starts,  because  of  difficulties  in  setting  up  the 
madiinery,  and  getting  the  thing  in  motion,  that  we  have  not  yet 
been  uble  fully  to  implement  their  original  design. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  have  been  a  few 
States  that  since  the  first  year  have  been  moving  ahead  fast  enough 
so  thejr  oould  have  qualified  for  more  funds.  But,  in  general,  the  ap- 
propnation  has  involved  a  substantial  carryover  of  i^irids  from  one 
year  to  another  because  of  the  inability  of  all  States  to  use  up  the 
money. 

TERMINATION  OF  PROGRAMS 

Dr.  Derthick.  Now,  to  turn  your  question  andther  way,  you  were 
talking  -about  termination  of  programs.  That  is  one  of  the  issues 
in  your  mind.  As  Mr.  Denton  saia  a  while  ago,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  is  a  4-year  act^  and  that:  would  be  an  example,  or 
a  piDJnt  for  discussion  of  the  principle  that  you  indicate:  Do  these 
programs  ever  terminate  ? 

I  would  say  £hat  as  we  assess  the  national  interest  and  the  needs, 
that  probably  our  Office  and  our  Department,  before  the  end  of  that 
legislation,  oujght  to  inform  the  Congress  through  our  committees 
about  the  status  of  accomplisjiments  and  the  needs  of  education,  and 
maybe  call  attention  to  a  need  for  continuing  certain  aspects  of  the 
.National  Defense  Education  Act.  If  the  needs  are  well  grounded,  we 
otlght  to  furnish  facts  and  make  recommendations.  There  may  be 
certain  aspects  of  that  act  that  should  bfe  terminated.  We  ought  to 
say  so.  There  might  be  new  features  that  ought  to  be  introduced,  and 
we  ought  to  say  so. 

Mr,  Laird.  How  does  this  apply  to  the  library  services  ? 
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Dr.  Derthigk.  It  applies  to  your  question :  Do  these  programs  ever 
terminate?  I  am  simply  saying  if  the  national  interest  and  the  na- 
tional needs  are  very  compelling,  using  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  as  an  example^  that  maybe  we  ought  to  propose  that  certain 
aspects  should  be  contmued.  Maybe  we  will  find  that  the  job  has 
been  done  in  certain  other  aspects,  and  we  ought  to  recommend  that 
they  be  terminated. 

There  may  be  new  needs  that  are  crystallised,  and  we  ou^^  to  call 
your  attention  to  those  new  needs.  If  the  job  is  done  in  certain  as- 
pects of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  we  ought  to  say  so. 

Now,  when  the  job  is  done  in  the  library  program,  we  ought  to 
saysa 

LXriTER  FROM  DIREOTOR  OF  YOCATIOKAL  EDUCATION  IK  WI800MBIN 

Mr.  Laird.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record  a 
letter  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Clarence  Greiber,  director  of  voca- 
tional education  in  Wisconsin.    I  think  the  letter  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  Certainly.  .   . 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 

Tm  Staub  of  VTiscoKsrir, 
State  Board  of  Vocational  and  A»ui/r  XXvooAtioir, 

Ma44mm,  Jonum^^,  iB60. 
Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laibd, 
Eouse  6f  Repreieniati/veSf 

DsAK  Mkl:  I  bad  rather  a  difficnlt  trip  bade  to  Madison.  I  received  a  trie- 
pbone  call  at  4  :dO  p.m.  yesterday  that  my  flisfat  to  Madlscm  was  canc^ed.  I 
took  the  Capitol  Limited  and  arrived  here  early  this  afternoon.  I  immedimtely 
made  a  note  of  the  $3  contribution  which  yon  made  for  Bill  Smith's  gtfl  and 
yonr  name  will  be  Included  with  the  list  which  is  sent  to  him  of  the  donors  upon 
tbe  occasion  of  hts  retirement  dinner. 

When  I  saw  you  on  Thursday  we  bviefly  dlscnssed  the  bndget  Bttnatton  as  It 
relates  to  vocational  education.  I  advised  you  that  the  bndget  provides  for  a 
$2  million  deduction  in  funds  for  title  I  of  the  Oeorge-Barden  Act  When  I  saw 
you  I  indicated  to  you  that  this  was  a  serious  mistake  and  hoped  that  it  would 
be  rectified  by  the  committee.    You  indicated  that  the  funds  would  be  restored. 

We  spent  most  of  our  time  during  the  luncheon  discussing  matters  of  personal 
and  mutual  interest  in  Wisconsin  and  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  tiling 
yon  that  the  funds  for  title  III  of  the  George-Barden  Act  which  were  origliuilly 
enacted  in  1958  as  title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  were  recom- 
mended for  a  $2  million  increase.  This  was  presumably  done  to  balanee  off  the 
$2  million  which  was  reduced  from  George-Barden  title  I  funds. 

However,  our  experience  and  that  of  most  of  the  other  States  is  that  tvmda 
under  title  III  are  expended  for  technician  training  in  programs  which  are  being 
established  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  several  States,  such  as  Milwaukee,  Green 
Bay,  Wausau,  etc.  In  Wisconsin  these  programs  are  being  established  in  ap- 
proximately 10  of  the  larger  vocational  school  centers  and  few  if  any  will  operate 
In  smaller  cities. 

The  title  I  funds  which  were  reduced  by  $2  million  allotted  aid  to  th«  State 
which  is  expended  for  programs  of  trade  and  industry,  agriculture,  homemaklng 
and  distributive  education  which  are  carried  on  in  all  areas  of  the  State— dty 
and  rural.  Accordingly,  if  the  intention  was  to  make  a  balance,  it  won't  work 
out  in  that  way.  It  is  essential  that  the  $2  million  be  restored  In  title  I  ftuids 
and  if  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  feels  that  the  def^ise  effort  will  rcqulm  tiie 
additional  $2  million  under  title  III  funds,  the  States,  I  am  sure,  wiU  be  pleased 
to  receive  their  allotments  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  which  was  intended. 
The  purpose  of  the  act  originally  was  to  develop  area  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. This  is  essential  and  will  be  done  but  It  shouldn't  be  done  at  l^e  expense 
of  the  regular  program. 

I  am  writing  to  you  In  detail  in  this  matter  in  order  that  you  may  have  this 
information  at  hand  for  the  hearings  this  next  we^  If  the  question  is  raised. 
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Y<m  will  also  be  interested  to  know  that  I  had  a  letter  from  Bay  Heinzen  on 
my  deskivhich  read  as  follows: 

"Let's  set  the  date  for  February  25.    We  Serras  met  at  12 :16  p.m.  at  the  Hotel 
Gharles.    I  will  try  to  arrange  for  you  to  meet  also  with  hospital  admlziistrator, . 
the  local  vocational  director  and  members  of  the  lay  advisory  board.    This  may . 
have  to  be  in  the  evening,  but  can  possibly  do  it  in  the  afternoon  if  necessary.'* 
I  can  assure  you  that  everything  possible  will  be  done  to  establish  a  practical 
nurse  training  program  in  your  area  of  the  State,  Marshfield  if  possible,  during 
the  nest  several  months. 
Thanks  ugBtki^ov  the  many  courtesies  you  extended  to  me  on  Thursday. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olabsncb, 
State  Dire&tar,  Vocational  and  Adult  EdMoatUm  - 

STATB-FEDBEAIi  RXSFOKSIBnJllBS  IN  SIKTGATIOK 

Mr.  Cederherg.  As  a  practical  matter,  when  we  embark  on  these 
Federal  programs,  we  never  do  terminate  them.  Do  you  know  of  any 
that  have  been  terminated  ? 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  in  the  area  of  education  is  that 
the  Federal  Govemment  seems  to  be  embarking  on  a  program  to  cover 
the  entire  field,  and,  as  a  supporter  of  the  Defense  Education  Act,  I 
can  recoignizje  that  there  is  a  specific  problem  in  a  specific  area,  where 
there  is  an  overall  Federal  responsibility.  I  am  having  a  real  difficult 
time  justifying  within  my  own  mind,  even  though  I  am  being  lobbied 
to  death  regarding  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
area  of,  for  instance,  school  construction  and  teachers'  salaries  on  the 
local,  primary,  and  secondary  levels.  I  look  in  my  own  district  and 
realize,  for  instance,  in  my  home  city,  which  is  not  an  unusual  city — ^it 
18  a  city  of  55,000— we  have  embarked  upon  a  program  to  rebuild  every 
school  in  our  city,  every  one,  hrandnew. 

And  when  I  recognize  that  other  communities  are  sitting  back  wait- 
ing for  the  Federal  Govemment,  as  long  as  the  possibiUty  is  there, 
waiting  for  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  to  come  in  and  assist  fliem,  they 
never  will  take  the  initiative  that  they  should  take. 

Dr.  Desthick.  Of  course,  Mr.  Cederberg,  the  administration  bill  is 
so  designed  that  the  State  is  expected  to  identify  the  most  needy  school 
diflbriete,  not  those  tixeA  are  waiting  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
come  in,  but  are  able  to  do  it  themselves,  but  to  provide  assistance  to  > 
those  iieedy  scl^ool  districts. 

Mr.  Cederbebo.  That  is  the  logical  approach,  I  believe.  However, 
I  recognize  that  there  are  some  areas  m  the  country  that  may  have, 
need,  but  have  not  as  yet  done  eveything  that  they  can  do,  possibly,* 
to  meet  that  need.  There  are  some  areas  where  th^  have  a  homestead 
exemption  of  $5,000.   We  don't  have  anything  like  that  in  Midhdgan. 

Dr.  Debthigk.  I  have  no  sympathy,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  in  reply- 
ing to  Mr.  Laird,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  community  that  is  not 
doing  its  part  at  all.   I  think  that  is  one  of  our  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  There  are  probably  few  communities  in  the  United 
States-^undoubtedly  there  are  some — ^that  cannot,  if  they  want  to,  on 
the  local  level,  local  or  State  level,  meet  this  ptoblenL  It  may  require 
some  change  in  legislation  on  the  looal  or  State  level*  But  they  can,  if 
they  want,  meet  uiem.  We  are  going  to  take  the  money  away  from 
them,  anyway,  so  it  is  a  question  of  whether  they  want  to  do  it  at  that 
level  or  want  us  to  do  it  for  them  in  a  less  painful  way.  That  is,  it 
appears  to  be  less  painful. 
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Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  some  figures  that  are  very  impressiYei 
showing  that  there  are  a  great  many  conmiunities  in  every  single 
State — ^you  would  be  surprised  at  even  a  State  like  New  York  or 
California — every  State  has  these  needy  commimities  that  do  require 
assistance  to  meet  their  obligations* 

Mr.  Cederbero.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some  areas  that  do.  State 
equalization  has  gone  a  long  way  in  helping  that.  In  my  own  State, 
I  Know,  and  I  have  found  it  in  an  area  that  is  entirely  dillbrait  fimn 
the  field  of  education,  I  have  had  some  of  my  communities  come  in 
and  want  us  to  help  build  their  sewage  treatment  plants.  I  happen 
to  be  one  who  feels  that  it  is  a  local  responsibility,  and  I  have  told 
them  so.  And  practically  all  of  them  have  gone  ahead  and  done 
their  work,  and  few  of  them  have  had  any  Federal  assistance  what- 
ever. Some  of  them  waited  long  enough  so  that  the  costs  have  in- 
creased, and  the  interest  rates  increased,  to  wipe  out  any  Federal 
assistance  that  they  did  get. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  got  to  impress  on  local  communities  and 
States  their  need  to  meet  responsibility.  I  think  they  are  woefully 
lacking  in  meeting  teachers'  salaries.  I  write  them  and  tell  them  if 
they  oon't  meet  it  on  the  local  level,  it  eventually  will  be  met,  and 
they  will  have  to  take  their  choice;  but  it  seems  to  me  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  get  more  and  more  involved  iil  all' of  these 
areas  the  local  echelons  of  government  will  lose  their  rights  of  loieal 
determination. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  would  like  to  see,  as  I  say,  eventually  getting  to 
a  point  where  each  community  will  have  to  do  its  part.  I  agree  with 
you  thoroughly.  But  then,  if  there  is  a  gap,  I  think  the  Federal 
Government  has  to  come  in  and  fill  that  gap. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  I  think  there  is  an  area  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  have  a  responsibility. 

That  is  all  I  have. 

PERCENT  OP  NATIONAL  INCOME  APPLIED  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Doctor,  this  pamphlet  you  put  out  on  the  Soviet 
education  system — on  page  13,  you  say — 

finical  of  the  commitment  of  the  Soviet  Union  ami  8oyietr|ni^e  to  educa- 
tion is  the  provision  that  is  made  for  support  While  exAbt-  ^rures^dii-'4»ial 
cost  of  education  annnaUy  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  difficult  to  obtain,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  from  10  to  15  percent  of  the  total  national  income  is  channeled 
into  education  of  all  types. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  How  does  that  compare  with  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  About  5  percent.  It  is,  we  think,  a  great  shame  in 
this  country  that  we  are  supporting  education  so  poorly. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  is  only  5  percent  in  this  country  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Five  percent.  The  best  estimates  we  can  get,  al- 
though it  is  very  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  things,  the  Bussians 
are  spending  between  10  and  15  percent. 
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Payments  to  School  Districts 
Program  and  financing 


10G9  actual 

1960e8tl2nate 

1961  estimate 

ProgFun  by  actlTlties: 

$142,688,444 
7,414,387 

$164,467,000 
9,600,000 

$116,608,000 

2.  Paymcnta  to  other  Federal  agencies— 

10,000,000 

140,997,881 
2,160 

163,967,000 

126.606^000 

160,000,000 

168,967,000 

12&606.000 

Ohjeoi  clasHficaiUm 

1960  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

OPFICE  OP  EDrCATXON 

II    QrantSt  snbiiidles,  and  contributions...... __._  ........... 

$149,057,349 

$163,882,808 

$126,620,808 

AT.IX)CATION  AOCOUNTfl 

Ta^n^i^h^nf  pfirmiinoot  mition".   .,   

4 
1 
4 
2 

6 
2 
6 
6 

6 

P^il-tiimf  equivalent  O'  <^1]  ntVinr  pnsit-lonii . .       . ,  _ 

2 

A-venve  nninber  of  4ll  em Dlovees- - -r . . -.^..^^-.  ^  ^... 

6 

NuBoer  of  employees  at  end 'of  year... 

5 

Average  OS  grade  and  salary 

7.0      H992 

7.4      $6,192 

7.4       $6,192 

01   PeraoDfll  serrices: 

Permanent  positions. -.....^,  .....    -..  -r  ...-    ,.-.-. 

$13,027 
6,253 
3.180 

$21,766 
16,466 
6,462 

$21,766 

Poritlons  otfier  t^an  permanent  , . 

16,611 

Other pefflon*! service" .-  ... ^  .     ... 

6;  462 

Total  peraonal  services 

02  Travel 

21,460 

440 

81 

206 

42,694 

84 

760 

810 

2,099 

19,016 

8,470 

860 

7,648 

826 

^^ 

W   Transportation  of  things.. 

760 

310 

$6   Rents  and  utility  servivm  

2,099 

07  Other  contractual  services 

tt  Bupplles  and  materials. ^  

9,977 
3,419 

863 
6,927 

447 

18,861 
8,470 

09  Equipment . 

360 

n    Graatii, sobsidiee,  and contrihotions . . .  ..  ...    ^  ...... 

7,669 

826 

Subtotal 

42,312 
1,830 

77.160 
2,968 

77,160 

Deduct  quarters  and  subsistence  chaises... ....... 

2,968 

iVrt^rt,  alloci^t^on  eccount-*P 

40,482 

74,192 

74,192 

TotAl  obi1e*^tionit ,          -  , 

149,997,831 

163,967,000 

126,606,000 

ObllgA'ions  are  distributed  as  follows: 

OJIce  of  Education 

140,067,849 

28.299 

11,299 

^884 

163,882.808 
53.202 
13.748 
7,162 

ia6b62Q.80S 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 

68,202 

Pflp«rtm*Bt  ftf  t*»e  Ynter|«r  ,.  ,. 

18.' 748 

.  7, 182 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Now,  on  payments  to  school  districts,  the  appro- 
priation for  1960  is  $163,957,000.  The  request  for  1961  is  $126,695,000, 
a  reduction  of  $37,262,000. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir.  The  amount  requested  for  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  $1262695,000.  This  esti- 
mate is  based  on  amendments  proposed  by  H.R.  7140  which  will  (1) 
eliminate  properties  that  are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  but  are 
leased  to  private  individuals  or  companies  and  subject  to  taxation; 
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(2)  discontinue  assistance  for  increased  enrollmAnts  of  children  re- 
sulting from  contract  activities  of  the  Federal  Grovemment;  and  (3) 
reduce  the  rate  of  payment  for  children  who  reside  with  a  parent  who  is 
employed  on  Federal  property  within  or  outside  of  the  applicanlrschool 
district.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $126,695,000  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1961  will  provide  for  ijayment  of  full  entitlements  to  eligible  sclibol 
districts  affected  by  activities  of  the  Federal  Grovemment  under  terms 
of  proposed  amencunents.  Full  entitlement  will  be  paid  for  the  cost  of 
schools  operated  on  Federal  installations  for  children  of  parents  who 
live  and  work  on  Federal  property. 

Under  existing  legislation  which  continues  the  program  throtigh  fis- 
cal year  1961,  total  requirements  are  estimated  at  $187,310,000. 

ESTIMATED   BNTITL^CEKTS   FOR    1061 

Mr.  FooAHTY.  By  how  much  is  the  request  short  of  estimated  entitle- 
ments for  1961? 

Dr.  Derthick.  AVell,  of  course,  this  proposal  for  1961  would  pay 
100  percent  of  the  entitlements,  assuming  that  the  law  is  amended  as 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  discussed  this  with  the  Secretary  the  other  day. 
You  have  not  been  able  to  get  anybody  on  the  legislative  committee 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle  to  say  they  were  for  these  amendments.  I 
would  assume  from  that  reaction  it  just  isnH:  going  to  be  amended  as 
you  suggest. 

Dr.  I^THicK.  To  meet  the  requirements  100  percent  in  entitle- 
ments under  existing  law  would  require  $187,310,000  for  Public  Law 
874 — ^that  is  the  payments  to  school  districts.  Is  that  correct,  Dr. 
Grigsby? 

A&.  Griosbt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Why  is  it  last  year  you  estimated  $142,800,000|  and 
this  year  only  $126,695,000? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Would  you  reply.  Dr.  Grigsby?  The  question  is: 
Why  is  it  that  last  year  you  estimated  $142,300,000,  and  this  year  only 
$126,695,000? 

Mr.  Ejqlly.  The  $142  million,  Mr.  Chairman^  was  not  related  as  an 
estimate  of  cost  of  the  provision  of  the  administration  proposal.    It 
was,  as  I  recall,  an  80  percent  of  entitlement,  which  had  corresponded, 
you  recall,  to  the  amount  that  had  been  made  available  initially  in* 
1959. 

Mr.  FoOARTT.  Was  that  80  or  85? 

Mr.  Hughes.  85.        -  -      — 

SHORTAGE  OF  ITJNDfl  TO  MEET  BNTmiEMBNTS  1050  AND   1960 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  are  you  short  of  being  able  to  pay  all  1969' 
entitlements? 

Dr.  Derthigk.  About  5  percent. 

Mr.  Griqsbt.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Fogarty,  that  we  put  into  the 
record  of  the  hearing  you  held  earlier  in  this  session  two  tables  which 
indicate  the  shortage  lor  1959,  and  the  probable  shortage  for  1960,  un- 
der Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  FoGARTZ.  How  much  short  are  you  going  to  be  in  meeting  1960 
entitlements? 
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Mr.  Grigsbt.  We  estimate  at  this  time  about  the  same. 

Mr.  FoQABTT.  Five  percent? 

Mr.  Griqsbt.  About  6  percent.  Our  estimate  at  this  time  of  the 
full  requirements  for  1960,  as  shown  in  the  table  put  in  the  previous 
record,  is  $172,286,000. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Put  those  same  tables  in  this  record,  also. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows:) 

EaHmaied  requirements  for  payments  to  school  districts^  Public  Law  874,  ^8  amended, 
fiscal  years  1969  and  I960 


SeetlODs 


Estimated  1069 
(bawd  OD  data  as 
of  Nov.  ao,  1058) 


Actual  19S0 
(based  on  data  as 
of  Not.  30, 1060) 


Estimated  1060  < 
(baaed  on  data  as 
of  Nov.  30, 1056) 


Estimated  lOfiO 
(baaed  en  data  as 
of  Not.  30, 1050) 


See.  2 

Sec.  3(a)— Averace  daily  at^ 


See.  3(a) — Rate - -. 

See:  S<aS— Entitlement 

See.  3(b)— Average  daily  at- 


8te.  3(b)— Bate 

See.  8(b)— Entitlement.. 

8abeee.8(0 

8ab8ec.3(o)(4) 

Deduedoos    — 

Net  aec  3  enttttement... 

Sec  4(a>— ist  year 

See.  4(a)— ad  year 

See.  4 — Total        

Bees.  6  and  8 ^ 


Total  estimated  require- 
ments  

AppiopriaOon 

Dlfierenoe  or  defldt 


$660,000.00 

177,100 

1200.50 

$36,626,506.00 

1,181,450 

$00.00 

$106,330,500.00 

$70,000.00 

$150,000.00 

$3,000,000.00 

$130,077,005.00 

$2,550,000.00 

$25,000.00 

$%  575, 000. 00 

$7,500,000.00 


$140,712,006.00 


$581,000.00 

3  171,126 

$203.80 

$84,876,470.00 

*  1,216,820 

$04.63 

$115,147,677.00 

$50,200.00 

$425,100.00 

$2,736,436.00 

$147,762,020.00 

$1,706,606.00 


81,706,666.00 
$7,272,400.00 


>  $157, 362, 086. 00 
$150,000,000.00 


$660,000.00 

187,821 

$206.50 

$88,786,086.00 

1,282,337 

$02.70 

$116,001,640.00 

$70,000.00 

$150,000.00 

$2,500,000.00 

$152,606,676.00 

$2,500,000.00 

$200,000.00 

$2,700,000.00 

$8,ioo,ooaoo 


$163,056,676.00 


$560,000.00 
Un,860 

$2iai8 

$87,018,800.00 

*1, 264, 730 

$00  40 

$125, 714,102!  00 

$6,ooaoo 

$300,000.00 

$2,000,000.00 

$161,128,862.00 

$1,000,000.00 

$100,000.00 
$1,100,000.00 
$0,500,000.00 


s$172,28fl^36SL0O 
$168,057,000.00 


» -$7,362,086.00 


« -$8,320,362.00 


1  Submitted  to  Ooosress  in  Jannary  1050. 

« Indades  for  dty  ofThfladelphLa:  04  subsee  8(a)  ehlklren  at  a  rate  ef  $188.73;  12,781  subseo.  8(b)  ^iUldren 
St  a  rate  of  V^lMh;  deductions  of  $758,  making  for  a  net  total  of  $1388,137. 

« Indade8>Dr  city  of  t>hilutelpbia:  08  estimated  subseq.  3(d)  dUldien  at  an  estimated  rate  Of  $207.08;  184M0 
esUiiiaieil  aabaee  8(b)  dilldfsn  at  aa  estimated  mte  of  $148.06;  estimated  dednotlons  of  $888,  making  for  a 
aet  total  of  $2,000,400. 


.  REASONS  VGR  NOT  REQUESTING  FULL  ENTITLEMENT 

Mr.  FooAimr.  Do  you  remember  what  the  excuse  was  for  not  re- 
questing a  supplemental  a  y  eai*  a^  f 

Mr.GioGgBY.  Wdl,  no,  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  the  position  last  year,  sir,  was  that  the  admin- 
ifltratipfi^^d  requested  a  supplemental  in  the  last  days  of  the  65th 
Congress,  to  pay  100  percent  of  entitlement  for  fiscal  year  1959  and 
there  was  a  reduction  of  the  request  in  Congress,  which  resulted  in 
the  proraticMi,  or  tentative  proration,  of  payments  at  85  percent.  It 
was  felt  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  legislative  history  that  gave 
the  Department  a  basis  for  coming  up  for  the  suppl^nental  last 
year 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Tjast  year  the  excuse  for  cutting  this  down,  and  not 
allowing  the  full  amount  for  these  entitlements,  was  that  Congress 
had  only  allowed  86  percent  the  previous  year;  but  now  you  come  up 
wifh  a  different  reason  this  year.  Congress  did  rectify  that  cut,  so 
you  couldn't  use  that  excuse  this  year,  could  you  ? 

Mr.  Hughes.  No,  sir.  The  difficulty  this  year  is  the  fact  that  we 
ourselves  undei'estimated  requirements  last  year.    Our  estimates  were 
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short  about  5  percent  of  the  full  amount,  and  we  have  called  tli&^4Som- 
mittee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was.  In  view  of  the  proposal  to 
restrict  the  payments  in  the  budget  last  year,  there  was  no  intention 
to  request  a  supplemental  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  the  difference  in  reasoning? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  called  attention,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  this  shortage  and  the  amount  of  the  shortage.  I  believe  the 
administration's  position  on  this  is  that  we  took  the  position  last  year 
that  the  administration  request  was  to  pay  the  85  percent  which  the 
Congress  then  changed  to  100  percent,  based  on  information  provided 
by  the  office.  The  position  now  is  that  we  should  advise  the  Congress 
or  our  error  in  estimate  last  year  of  what  it  does  require  to  pay  100 
percent. 

AD\^RSE  EFFECT  OF  FUND  SHORTAGE  ON  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  some  schools  this  is  almost  certain  to  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  their  educational  program,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  the  individual  school  system. 

Mr.  Grigsby.  You  are  referring,  are  you,  Mr.  Fogarty,  to  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  terms  of  the  anticipation  that  amendments  will  be 
enacted  ? 

Mr.  FooARTY.  The  $37  or  $40  million  shortage  you  are  going  to  have 
in  1961. 

Mr.  Grigsby.  It  depends  on  the  school  district. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  First,  this  year,  if  they  are  going  to  be  cut  5  per- 
cent  

Mr.  Grigsby.  It  depends  there  again  on  the  school  district.  We 
have  a  distribution  based  on  1959^  which  would  indicate  that  2,365  of 
tiie  3,761  school  districts  eligible  m  1959,  that  52.9  percent  of  the  dis- 
tricts receive  in  Federal  payments  what  constitutes  less  than  5^ercent 
of  their  current  expenditure  budget. 

Now  if  those  districts  receive  5  percent  less  than  they  had  antici- 
pated in  their  Federal  payments,  the  impact  on  their  current  year's 
budget  would  be  relatively  light. 

However,  there  are  363  districts  in  which  the  Federal  payment  con- 
stipates 16  percent  or  more  of  their  current  year's  budget  In  those 
districts,  even  a  5-p|ercent  reduction  in  the  amount  of  Federal  pay- 
ment would  be  not  inconsiderable.  That  is,  so  far  as  the  school  dis- 
trict is  concerned. 

So  I  say  it  depends  on  the  proportionate  amount  of  their  current 
expenditure  budget  that  a  school  district  receives  from  payments 
under  Public  Law  874. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  say  it  would  not  be  inconsiderable.  What  other 
word  could  you  use  besides  "inconsiderable".   Just  what  do  yoii  mean  ? 

Mr.  Grigsby.  Well,  5  percent  of  15  percent  is  0.75  of  1  percent. 
That  would  be  the  approximate  shortage  in  the  current  expense 
budget  of  that  school  district  receiving  15  percent  of  its  current  ex- 
penditure budgets  from  these  funds.  For  example,  there  are  several 
districts,  19  of  them,  which  receive  between  50  and  59  percent  of  their 
current  expense  budget  from  these  funds.  In  those  districts '5-^pereent 
reduction  means  2.5  percent  of  their  total  expenditure  budget  in  this 
year. 
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Mr,  FooARTY.  That  could  have  quite  an  effect 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  That  could  be. 

Ml*.  FoBARTY.  On  their  budget,  and  affect  their  standards. 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  That's  right  The  difficulty  is  in  the  timing  of  these 
payments.  Ordinarily,  a  school  district  may  exp>ect  to  receive  on  the 
oasis  of  its  application  for  this  current  year,  1960,  they  expect  to  re- 
ceive an  initial  payment  representing  75  percent  of  its  estimated  en- 
tiUement  in  this  school  jear.  The  other,  the  final  25-percent  payment, 
will  ordinarily  be  received  in  the  next  school  year,  because  we  cannot 
make  that  final  payment  until  we  have  an  actual  report  of  actual  at- 
tendance of  Federally  connected  children,  on  the  basis  of  which  to 
make  that  final  payment 

If  that  final  payment  is  budgeted  by  the  school  district  for  receipt 
and  expenditure  in  1961,  rather  than  1960,  then  this  5-percent  reduc- 
tion will  hit  them  as  a  shortage  of  5  percent,  or  a  reduction  of  one-fifth 
in  the  amount  of  Federal  funds  they  had  budgeted  to  be  received  in 
1961  from  the  1960  payment. 

You  see,  it  gets  a  little  complicated. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  could  be  substantial,  then,  could  it  not  f 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  It  would  again  represent  the  same  relative  proportion 
of  their  school  budget  in  that  school  year,  presumably,  even  though 
it  were  received  in  this  year. 

FEDERAL  COMMITMENT  UNDER  LAW 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  With  the  law  as  it  is,  there  is  practically  a  moral  com- 
mitment, is  there  not,  that  they  will  be  paid  so  many  dollars  under  this 
formula,  unless  the  law  is  changed  ? 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  I  think  the  school  districts  themselves  feel  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  moral  commitment. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  would  you  think? 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  I  think  it  is,  myself , 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  we  giving  up  some  of  our  morals  in  the  field  of 
education  ? 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  If  you  are  asking  me,  Mr.  Fogarty,  whether  I  think 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  immoral  in  not  recommending  the  $8.3 
million  supplemental,  I  shall  have  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Does  anybody  want  to  answer  it  f 

Mr.  Kei.lt.  I  think  the  Secretary  discussed  it  with  you  when  he 
was  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  administration's  position  is  that  the 
amount  of  money  put  in  to  aid  the  schools  in  federally  affected  areas 
is  excessive ;  that  tney  believe  a  more  equitable  formula  would  be  the 
provision  set  forth  in  the  administration's  proposal.  Failing  in  enact- 
ment of  that,  they  believe 

Mr.  FooAHTT.  I  am  talking  about  this  5  percent  now. 

Mr.  Kellt.  If  I  might  finish  that  statement — failing  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  provision  that  would  make  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  funds  which  the  administration  thinks  should  be  appropriated, 
they  would .  propose  appropriating  only  as  much  money  as  that 
proposal  would  call  for,  but  distributing  it  under  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  existing  legislation. 

With  this  as  the  proposal  for  1961,  they  are  carrying  out  the  same 
basic  concept  with  respect  to  the  additional  funds  that  could  be  jus- 
tified under  existing  legislation  in  1960.  ^         , 
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Mr.  FocFARTY.  The  superintendents  in  these  affected  areas  honestly 
believe  this  is  a  moral  commitment  as  long  as  the  law  stands  this  way. 
Do  you  disagree  with  their  thinking  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  My  purpose  was  to  explain  the  basic  concept  under 
which  the  administration  has  requested  funds. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  a  moral  commitment  as  they 
think,  or  do  you  disagree  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Probably  there  are  two  schools  of  thought.  There  is 
no  question  that  many  school  officials  consider  it  to  be  the  moral  com- 
mitment under  the  legislation.  The  legislation,  of  course,  does  carry 
a  proviso  that^  in  the  event  the  Congress  appropriates  less  money 
than  the  moneys  that  would  be  required  to  fulfill  all  of  the  entitle- 
ments under  the  law,  establishes  a  method  of  distributing  that  lesser 
sum  of  money. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  This  year,  when  the  Congress  appropriated  what 
we  were  led  to  believe  would  meet  100  percent  of  these  entitle- 
ments  

Mr.  Kxlly.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  kept  our  moral  commitment.  That  has  turned 
out  to  be  short  by  5  percent.  Ai'e  you  going  to  keep  your  moral  com- 
mitment? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  budget  that  was  before  you^ 

Mr.  FooARTY.  And  make  a  recommendation  that  this  5  percent  be 
appropriated  by  Congress? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  that  was  before  you  for  1960 
was  for  less  than  100  percent  of  entitlements.  You  requested  technical 
assistance  from  tlie  Office  of  Education,  as  to  what  full  entitlement 
would  be.  They  gave  an  estimate  which  was,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, an  accurate  estimate.    You  acted  upon  that. 

We  subsequently  deteimined  that  that  estimate  was  an  under- 
statement of  need.  Inasmuch  as  the  administration  had  not  asked 
for  full  entitlement,  but  you  had  been  given  an  estimate  on  which  yon 
acted,  the  Secretary  addressed  to  you  a  letter  pointing  out  that  it  had 
been  an  underestimate,  eo  that  you  would  be  fully  aware  of  it  in  the 
event  Congress  wanted  to  take  action  on  it.  But  he  indicated,  in  the 
light  of  the  administration  position,  that  the  administration  was  not 
going  to  request  the  sum. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  we  acted,  and  acted  unanimously  on  this  sup- 
plemental last  year,  expecting  that  it  would  meet  the  full  entitlements, 
we  were  trying  to  keep  our  moral  commitments  to  these  areas.  Then 
we  thought  instead  of  writing  a  letter  like  that,  that  you  would  keep 
your  moral  commitments  by  suggesting  that  Congress  appropriate  » 
number  of  dollars  because  of  an  error  that  had  been  made  in  the  esti- 
mates.  You  didn't  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  did  feel  an  obligation  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  given  you  an  underestimate. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  mv  school  of  thought,  that  is  not  keening  your 
moral  commitment.  That  is^  expected  by  these  local  school  sujjerin- 
tendents.  We  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  morals  in  this  administra- 
tion, but  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  case,  all  we  are  getting  are  excuses  for 
not  keeping  our  moral  commitments. 

You  did  a  pretty  good  job  trying  to  justify  it,  Mr.  Kelly,  but  I  don't 
think  these  local  school  superintendents  will  agree  with  you.    I  think 
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they  will  think  that  something  else  should  have  been  done  by  your 
8Tiperiol*s. 

AccrmACY  OP  estimates 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  put  in 
the  record,  if  we  may,  the  complexity  of  making  these  estimates,  and 
just  how  it  happened  that  this  was  an  error.  Most  of  the  time,  as  I 
understand  the  record,  we  have  hit  the  estimates  very  well. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Yes,  I  think  it  has  been  very  good. 

Dr.  Debthigk.  Could  we  just  have  Dr.  Grigsby  explain  in  just  a 
moment  or  two  the  complication  that  caused  this  error?  Would  you 
want  that? 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Unless  you  want  to  suggest  doing  something  about 
it,  I  don't  think  we  would  be  interested.  I  don't  see  what  value  it 
would  be.    But  you  can  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  1  have  a  statement  that  goes  into  it  in  some  detail. 

(The  statement  referred  to  foUows :) 

ESTIMATEft  FOB  ApFBOPSIATIONS  TOR  FISCAL  1959  AND  FISCAL  1960  FOB  PATMBNTS 

TO  School  DiSTBiCTS  (Public  Law  874,  as  Amended) 

As  of  July  31,  1958,  when  H.R.  11378  extending  and  amending  PubUc  Laws 
815  and  874  (later  became  Public  Law  85-620),  bad  passed  in  the  House  (April 
23,  1958),  and  In  the  Senate  (July  28,  1958),  it  became  apparent  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  catch  the  final  appropriation  bill  of  the  2d  session,  85th  Congress 
(first  supplemental  appropriation  for  1959,  H.R.  13450,  which  became  Public 
Law  85-766,  August  27,  1959)  if  funds  were  to  be  available  for  payments  to 
school  districts  in  federally  affected  areas.  Using  the  data  available  as  of 
July  31,  1958  (actual  or  firm  data  for  fiscal  year  1957,  and  estimated  data  for 
1958),  an  estimate  of  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1959  was  projected,  taking 
into  aecoant  the  effect  on  requirements  of  the  amendments  contained  in  Public 
Law  85-620  as  effective  for  fiscal  year  1959.  The  estimated  requirements  thus 
projected  totaled  $150  million. 

Since  the  appropriation  bill  (H.R.  13450)  had  already  passed  the  House  and 
was  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  at  the  time  that  Public  Law  85-620  was 
finally  approved  on  August  12, 1958,  this  amount  of  $150  million  was  inserted  as 
an  amendment  to  HJL  13450  on  the  Senate  fioor.  In  conference  it  was  cut  back 
to  $130  million,  and  that  amount  was  appropriated  by  Public  Law  85-766.  The 
sec<»d  supplemental  appropriation  for  1959  (Public  Law  8&-30,  approved  May 
20,  1969),  later  added  $20  million  for  a  total  fiscal  year  1969  appropriation  of 
$150  million. 

In  preparing  the  1960  fiscal  year  estimate  in  the  fall  of  1958,  the  data  avail- 
able as  of  November  30,  1958,  were  used  to  project  the  estimated  requirements 
from  1968  (actual  or  firm  data)  through  1959  (estimated  data)  to  1960  esti- 
mated requirements.  In  February  1959,  at  the  time  of  the  House  AppropMa^ 
tions  Conunittee  hearings,  no  firmer  figures  for  1959  were  available  than  the 
estimated  data  earlier  projected  from  1958  firm  data  (as  of  November  30, 
1958).  The  Congress  appropriated  the  full  amount  estimated  for  1960,  that 
is,  $163,957,000  (Public  Law  86-168,  August  14, 1959). 

It  now  appears  that  the  appropriations  for  payments  to  school  districts  will 
be  short  of  actual  requirements  to  pay  entitlements  in  full  by  some  $7.4  million 
in  1960,  and  some  $8.3  million  in  1960.  In  consequence,  payments  must  be 
prorated  at  about  95  percent  of  full  entitlements  for  1959,  with  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  it  will  be  necessary  to  prorate  payments  at  a  similar  percentage 
for  1900. 

As  previously  indicated,  estimated  requirements  for  a  particular  fiscal  year 
must  be  projected  from  firm  data  of  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year  since, 
at  the  time  estimates  must  be  made,  firm  data  for  the  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  year  are  not  available.  The  calendar  governing  the  receipt  of,  process- 
ing, and  making  payment  for  applications  submitted  by  school  districts  for  any 
fiscal  year  will  perhaps  make  this  clear. 
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OALENDAB  FOB  FISCAL  TEAS  1969    (JULY  1,   1968,  TO  JUNE  80,  1969J 

1.  Applications  (form  RSF-l)  received  on  or  before  March  31, 1059:  Api^ca- 
tions  include  estimated  data  for  the  school  year  September  1958  to  June  1959 ;  are 
processed  for  eligibility;  and  an  initial  payment  of  75  percent  of  estimated 
entitlement  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  their  receipt  The  majority  of 
some  4,000  applications  are  received  between  January  1  and  March  31,  1959. 

2.  Final  reports  (form  RSF-^S)  must  be  received  on  or  before  September  30, 
1959:  Final  reports  contain  actual  data  for  the  school  year  September  ld5S 
to  June  1959,  and  are  processed  for  final  payment  as  rapidly  as  possible  after 
their  receipt  The  majority  of  final  reports  are  received  between  September 
1  and  30,  1959,  and,  with  staff  available,  it  is  usually  possible  to  have  processed 
final  reports  in  sufficient  numbers  by  December  1  to  determine  whether  or  not 
available  funds  will  permit  final  payment  of  entitlements  in  full  or  require 
proration  of  the  final  payments. 

Thus,  fairly  firm  data  for  fiscal  year  1959  are  only  now  available  as  the 
basis  for  projection  of  fiscal  year  1960  requirements.  Yet,  the  fiscal  year  1960 
estimates  had  to  be  projected  from  actual  1958  and  estimated  1959  data  as 
early  as  December  1958. 

It  now  seems  clear,  from  a  review  of  the  data  used  for  estimating  require- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1959,  that  the  underestimate  of  some  $7.4  million  (made 
in  December  1958  and  reviewed  in  February  1959)  resulted  primarily  from  two 
factors:  (1)  The  city  of  Philadelphia  became  eligible  for  the  first  time  in  1959 
for  some  $1,832,137;  and  (2)  the  average  rate  of  payment  per  federally 
connected  pupil  in  the  B  category  exceeded  the  previously  estimated  rate  by 
about  $4.63  per  pupil  and  the  number  of  B  category  pupils  exceeded  the  estimate 
by  some  35,370  (see  attached  table). 

Since  the  fiscal  year  1960  estimated  requirements  were  projected  from  earlier 
1959  estimated  data  as  of  November  30,  1958,  they,  too,  are  probably  an  under- 
estimate in  about  the  same  proportion  (see  attached  table). 


KEDUCnON,  BT  STATB,  BY  PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  will  place  in  the  record  the  table  on  i>ages  57 
and  58  of  the  justifications. 
(The  table  follows:) 

Table  III. — Summary  of  Public  Law  874  estimated  entitlemenla  under  curretU  law 
and  proposed  amended  law,  fiscal  year  1961 

(Nearest  thousands  of  dollars] 


State  or  territory 


Current 
law 


Red^TO- 
tlon  by 
amend- 
ments 


Proposed 

leirisla- 

tion 


State  or  territory 


Current 
law 


Reduc- 
tion bv 
amend- 
ments 


ProDosed 

Hdsite. 

tion 


Total.... 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

.Cal'fomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Qeorfiia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

nihio*s 

-  Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

.  Ijouisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnraota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


$187,810 


180,615 


$120,096 


4,188 

6,7fc 

4,170 

1,066 

31,569 

5,027 

1.704 

215 

4.920 

4,729 

3.444 

1,388 

2,968 

874 

478 

4,715 

1.214 

1,068 

1,463 

6,927 

4.857 

900 

449 

1.381 

2.212 

1,261 


2,686 

1.245 

1.105 

374 

0,892 

1,576 

1,122 

105 

1,729 

1.733 

722 

348 

941 

442 

374 

1,729 

485 

356 

332 

2,374 

1,407 

316 

97 

389 

1,486 

207 


1,502 

4,485 

2,975 

682 

21,flr77 

3,451 

672 

110 

3.191 

2,996 

2,722 

1,040 

2,027 

432 

104 

2,986 

729 

712 

1,131 

4,553 

3,450 

584 

352 

092 

726 

1,054 


Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ore{?on 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carol'na... 
South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah     

Vermont 

Virginia     

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands 

Federal  agencies. . 


1,670 

1.244 

004 

2,867 

4,329 

4.300 

1.986 

310 

4.647 

6,626 

945 

4.496 

1,641 

2.896 

1,022 

1,936 

11.204 

1,634 

92 

12,819 

7,733 

141 

614 

536 

710 

53 

10,000 


445 


766i 
970 

1,654 
566 
76 

1.776 

1.817 
391 

2.741 
447 
910 
260 
807 

5,634 
561 
28 

3,870 

2.246 

88 

218 

107 

123 

0 


l.M 

1.0Z1 

m 
XMa 

3.SS0 

2.946 

1,420 

344 

2,772 

4.800 

554 

1,764 

1.104 

1.966 

1.663 

l;12» 

5.600 

1.06S 

64 

8.019 

5.487 

53 

306 

429 

587 

44 

10.00O 
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Assistance  for  School  Construction 
Proffram  and  financinif 


1959  actual 

1060  estimate 

1961  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1 .  A  sidfftance  to  local  educational  Agencies     , . . 

$71,348,884 

$73,313,803 

36,272 

24,051.890 

1,000,000 

$35,930,000 

2.  Assistance  for  school  oonstractionon  Fedend  properties: 
(o)  Under  title  II,  Public  Law  816 

(6)  Under  title  III,  Public  Law  816 — . 

12,495.066 
987,189 

7,660,000 

3.  Payments  for  technical  services .__— 

900,000 

84,831,138 
-46,688,045 
87,266,965 

98,401,965 
-37,266,965 

44,390,000 

Uno^gated  balance  brought  forward.. ...._•.._.. ...... 

Unoblisated'baiance  carried  forward...................... 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

75,400.000 

61,136,000 

44,390,000 

Object  cHassiflcation 


1960  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

omcx  or  kducatiok 
11    OrantA,  snbffidles,  and  contributions. 

$71,348,884 

$78,818,808 

$86,980,000 

ALLOCATION  tO  HOUSINO  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AnKNCT 
Av^T^fniuimhRr  of  a}1  AmployMM         ., .      .     ,,  -_ 

8 
0 

11 
0 

10 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

0 

01  Personal  soryices:  Positions  other  than  permanent 

02  Travel 

$67,606 

16,887 

1,981 

968»762 

77 

12,408.883 

4,040 

48 

$90,000 
19,000 

$82,000 
17,600 

07   Other  contractual  servloes 

1,000,800 

900,800 

W     fl!fpplf«i  ^d  m^i^rif^                   ,                  ... 

10  J/andif  AnH  stitiftHrAr 

23,078.<ltt2 

6,600 

100 

7,465,000 

6^100 

100 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  oontrlbations 

Total.  H<nv*i"ff  and  Home  Finance  Agency    . 

13,482,264 

26,088,162 

8,460,000 

'                 "                                              o       *          + 

Total  obllgatioos 1 

84,831,188 

98.401,966 

44,300,000 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  You  are  doing  practically  the  same  in  the  assistance 
for  school  construction.  You  lAay  proceed  with  your  general  state- 
ment on  this  request. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1961  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  for  the  construction  of  schools  in  federally 
affected  areas  is  $44^90^000.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  enactment 
of  amendments  proposed  by  H.R.  7140  which  would  discontinue  con- 
struction aid  for  increases  in'enroUment  of  children  because  of  the  em- 
ployment of  parents  on  (1)  properties  that  are  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  but  are  leased  to  private  individuals,  or  companies,  and 
subject  to  taxation;  and  (2)  due  to  contract  activities  of  the  Federiil 
Government.  These  amendments  also  reduce  the  rate  of  payment 
for  children  who  reside  with  a  parent  who  is  employed  on  Federal 
property  located  within  or  outside  of  the  applicant  school  district. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  $44,390,000  will  provide  for  full  payment  of 
construction  grants  to  eligible  federally  impacted  school  districts 
to  build  additional  school  facilities  needed  to  accommodate  federally 
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connected  enrollment  increases  through  June  30, 1961,  under  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  amendments. 

Included  in  the  requested  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  the 
amount  of  $900,000  for  technical  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency.  A  separate  brief  statement  explain- 
mg  this  item  has  been  prepared  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

under  existing  legislation,  total  requirements  are  estimated  at 
$63,392,000. 

CONTINUING   NEED 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  appropriation  for  1960  is  $61,135,000.  The  re- 
quest for  1961  is  $44,390,000— a  reduction  of  $16,745,000.  Is  tiiere 
anylessening  of  the  need  for  aid  for  school  construction  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Grigsby,  in  your  opinion,  now 

Mr.  Griosbt.  The  surprising  thing  about  this  school  construction 
for  federally  impacted  areas— at  least  it  is  surprising  to  me — ^is  that 
it  continues  to  hold  up  at  this  level. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  say  on  page  66  of  your  budget  justifications 
that — 

The  primary  reasons  for  increases  in  school  membership  in  federally  impacted 
areas  are  as  f  oUows : 

1.  Ck>ntinaed  construction  of  Federal  housing  for  military  personnel  authorised 
by  title  lY  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  (the  so-called  Gapehart  housing 
program) ; 

2.  The  estabUshment  or  expansion  of  certain  military  installations,  imduding 
those  for  scientific  research,  testing,  and  experimentation ;  and 

3.  Continuation  or  expansion  of  current  activities  in  public  works  programs. 

Mr.  Griosbt.  That's  right.  Those  are  continuing,  and  our  best 
estimate  is  that  we  would  need,  under  the  revisions  of  the  present  law,, 
approximately  $63  million  in  1961  to  meet  those  needs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much? 

Dr.  Drrthick.  $63  million  plus. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  AH  your  justifications  justify  an  increase  in  the 
program? 

Mr.GRiGBBT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  You  say  on  page  68 : 


The  increased  enrollment  in  the  local  school  district  will  make  neoenary 
the  consTtruction  of  additional  dasBrooms  in  an  already  burdened  district  whicbr 
without  Federal  assistance,  would  be  unable  to  provide  these  facilities. 

Do  you  still  stand  on  that  statement  ? 

EFFECT  OF  NEW  MILITARY  BASE  ON  SCHOOL  DIffmCT 

Mr.  Griosbt.  That's  right.  We  had  in  our  offiee  yesterday — or 
day  before  yesterday  it  was — ^a  group  from  Michigan,  Sawyer  Air 
Force  Base  in  Marquette  County,  Mr.  Cederberg.  Iney  have  a  SAC 
base  coming  there.  It  is  already  established.  The  manning  table 
will  bring  them  in,  in  the  next  year  or  two,  about  4,000  employees  on 
that  base,  officers  and  men.  Tliey  are  building  some  Capenart  liou8> 
ing  on  the  base,  but  they  will  accommodate  only  about  25  percent 
of  the  4,000  complement  of  men.  The  rest  of  them  will  have  to  find 
quarters  oflf  the  base — ^in  the  main,  in  trailers,  beginning  at  least  in 
trailer  camps. 
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But  there  is  a  little  old  school  district  out  in  one  of  the  poorest 
sections  of  Michigan,  so  I  understand,  which  is  faced  with  the  prob* 
1cm  of  providing  education  for  children  of  4,000  officers  and  airmen. 

Mr.  Cederbebo.  Will  you  yield  there,  Mr.  Chairman? 

I  have  the  same  situation  in  my  district — ^Wurtsmith  Airbase.  I 
understand  these  men  are  going  to  be  transferred  from  another  air- 
base.  This  is  part  of  the  SAC  dispersal  program.  I  understand  they 
are  going  to  move  into  these  particular  dispersal  bases  from  another 
area,  so  I  assume  that  the  impact  in  the  other  area  will  be  lessened. 

Mr.  Gkigsby.  The  other  areas  from  which  they  come,  if  they  have 
received  Federal  assistance  for  the  construction  of  school  facilities  in 
the  past — those  facilities  are  completed  and  occupied;  if  they  have 
some  release,  some  reduction  in  their  total  enrollment  in  that  school 
^stem,  that  would  be  the  effect.  But  we  have  no  way  of  going  bac^ 
to  that  school  district  and  recapturing  a  portion  of  the  expenditure 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  federally  connectea  increase. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  I  realize  construction  is  another  matter.  However,. 
on  the  formula  in  the  area  from  which  they  have  moved,  payments 
per  student,  will,  under  the  formula,  be  reduced;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  So  far  as  construction  is  concerned,  the  building  is 
there;  it  is  completed.  The  Federal  Government  has  paid  out,  and  it 
is  the  property  of  the  whole  educational  agency. 

On  the  payment  for  current  operating  expenses,  to  the  extent  that 
there  is  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  federally  connected  children  in 
that  school  district,  the  current  school  year,  then  the  number  of  chil- 
dren that  may  be  counted  for  pajrment  will  be  lessened. 

FROYXSION  FOR  AREAS  WHERE  FEDERAL  ACTIVITX    WITUDHAWS 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  very  interested  in  this  problem,  too.  In  my  dis- 
trict there  was  a  facility  that  employed  a  great  many  people.  The 
Government  has  closed  it  down  to  a  standby  basis.  The  district  is 
probably  harder  hit  now  than  it  was  before,  because  the  people  are 
there  and  they  do  not  have  employment.  Is  there  any  provision  in  this 
act  to  take  care  of  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  The  act  was  amended  in  the  last  Congress,  the  85th 
Congress,  Public  Law  620,  Which  provided  in  that  situation  that  a 
school  district  which  met  the  3-percent  eligibility  requirement  in 
terms  of  number  of  federallv  connected  children  in  any  year  and  in 
the  subsequent  year  had  failed  to  meet  that  3-percent  eligibility  re- 
quirement, might  still  be  paid  in  that  year  for  the  number  of  federally 
connected  children  actually  in  the  school  district,  employed  on  FederjJ 
property  or  residing  on  Federal  property.  And  for  one-half  of  that 
number  in  the  year  following.    That  is  the  provision  the  law  makes. 

Another  provision  has  b^n  there  from  the  be^ning.  It  is  the 
so-called  section  3(f)  of  the  law,  which  says  that  if  a  school  district 
has  made  reasonable  preparations  to  provide  for  the  education  of  a 
certain  number  of  children  residing  on  a  Federal  property  or  with  a 
parent  employed  on  Federal  property,  and  by  reason  of  a  cessation 
or  reduction  m  Federal  activities,  those  children,  or  that  number  is 
reduced,  the  Commissioner  may  pay  in  terms  of  the  number  that  they 
had  anticipated  and  had  reasonable  basis  for  anticipation  would  m 
there— that  is  the  1-year  deal.  We  have  a  few  of  those  section  3(f) 
applications  every  year;  I  suppose  about  16  of  them.       ^  ^  GooqIc 
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Mr.  Denton.  My  understanding  was  they  would  only  be  paid  for 
Federal  impaction. 

Mr.  Griosbt.  They  would  be  paid  only  on  those  children  they  had 
a  reasonable  basis  for  expecting  would  be  there  and  for  whom  they 
had  made  provision. 

AMOUNT  NEEDED  TO  FULLY  CARRY  OUT  LAW 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  amount  that  you  :say  would  be  nsq^sary  to  meet 
these  commitments  under  present  law  would  be  $63,392,000? 

Mr.GRiGSBY.  That's  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  amount  requested  is  $19  million  less  than  is  re* 
quired  under  the  law. 

Dr.  Derthick,  you  have  been  around  Washington  quite  a  while  now 
and  you  have  gotten  to  know  the  committees ;  have  you  had  any  indica- 
tion from  either  side  of  the  aisle  on  the  Labor  and  Education  C!om- 
mittee  of  the  House  that  any  action  will  be  taken  on  these  amendments  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not,  so  far. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  From  any  member  of  the  committee  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  So  far,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  asked  the  Secretary  the  other  day,  and  was  told  the 
same  thing.  No  action,  has  been  taken,,  and  no  interest  has  been  ex- 
pressed. 

CONSTRUCTION  Am  BY  STATES 

We  will  put  pages  79  and  80  in  the  record. 
(The  pages  referred  to  follow :) 
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Tabls  in. — Summary  of  Public  Law  816  estimated  construction  aid,  by  State,  unaer 
current  lav)  and  proposed  amended  law,  fiscal  year  1961 


state  or  territory 


Onrreat 
law 


Reduction  by 
amoidments 


Proposed 
legiBlation 


TDtal.. 


i2rb«i»: 

ArkmuaB...-. 

CatUbniia 

Colorado 


Delaware.. 

Florida 

Oeorsia. — 
HawaU.... 
Idabo.. 


mtnois.. 


lOWBu., 


KcDtnoky. 


MaJiie.. 
Maryland. 
MfigachiM 
Mic'iigan.. 


ImiBiia. 


Nebraska.. 


Nevada... 

New  Hampablre.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahon 
Oregon. 
Poinsyl'vania.. . 
Rhode  Island. 


Sooth  Carallna. 
Sooth  Dakota.. 


Teni.. 

Utah 

Vermont. 
Virginia. 


Wot  Virginia. 


Wyoming  ........ . 

PoertoRloo 

Pedeia]  caeee 

TedW4ea]:e«rvioee. 


$83, 802, 000 


$10,002,000 


179,088 

1,238,507 

611,932 

372,845 

10,082,287 

1, 105, 140 

788,381 


60,519 
430,172 
218,100 
128,521 
6,910,953 
382,047 
270,969 


1,803.842 
1,120,099 
1,262,620 

578^434 
24,608 

730,012 


625,338 
387,127 
433,316 
201,160 
10,236 
262,143 


867,687 

396 

191,424 

176,068 

1,473,074 
171,435 

1,783,660 
122,960 
680  662 
631,784 
929/074 
665,025 
735,556 
187,907 
975,890 

3,196,054 
279,765 
840,001 
716,205 

1,310,567 

1,541,507 

390,058 

5,141 


209,943 
896 

65,660 

61,092 
510, 150 

60,052 
616,984 

43,923 
235,130 
218,580 
322,457 
236,800 
254,004 

66,745 


1,104,028 
96,522 
117,825 
249, 115 
451,840 
531,874 
184,955 
1,548 


294,996 
1,165,648 

204,019 
2,847,104 

264,156 


100,974 
403.032 

71,078 
812,893 

91,602 


2,058,873 
626,720 


700,501 
217,118 


167,831 

627,004 

326 

7,560,000 

900,000 


56,448 

217,492 

826 


$44,890,000 


118,560 

888,083 
244,324 
18,071,384 
722,108 
517,392 


1, 178, 604 
732,072 
810,204 
377,266 
14,372 
477,860 


567,604 


125,755 
114,976 
062,924 
111,383 

1,167,725 
79,046 
445,632 
413,195 
607,317 
440,125 
481,462 
122,162 
680,554 

2,001,126 
183,243 
222,766 
467,090 
858,727 

1,000,688 

255,103 

8,608 


104,022 
761,716 
182,941 
1,584,211 
172,464 


1,848,782 
409,602 


111,888 
400,602 


7,560,000 
900,000 


Mr.  FoQARTT.  These  pages  show  the  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tioiiy  estimated  by  State,  under  current  law  and  the  proposed  amended 
law. 

Some  States  will  not  get  any  fmids  for  construction.  Rhode  Island 
is  one;  Delaware^Iowa;  Vermont. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  table  is  based  on  experience.  It  does  not  neces- 
sarily predict  the  exact  location  of  projects. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  budget  you 
are  suggesting,  if  approved  by  CJongress,  will  result  in  fewer  schools 
being  bult? 
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Mr.  Griosbt.  I  don't  have  aay  indication  that  there  would  be  fewer 
schools  built.  Presumably,  there  may  be  some  communities  that  with- 
out this  aid  could  go  forward  with  their  school  construction. 

Mr.  FoQAKTr.  'Do  you  have  any  conmient  to  make  on  that  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir. 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  OP  HHFA 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  statement  of  tlie  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  will  be  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Assistance  fob  School  Ck>N8TBncTiON  (Technical  Sebtices) 

The  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  lias  assigned  to  the  Commimit7 
Facilities  Administration  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  techni- 
cal services  provided  by  the  Agency  under  a  working  agreement  with  the  Office 
of  Education  in  connection  with  the  school  construction  program  authorized  by 
Public  Law  815,  81st  Congress,  as  amended.  The  services  provided  cover  the 
architectural,  engineering,  legal,  and  financial  fields,  both  in  the  preliminary 
stages  and  during  construction,  as  well  as  necessary  stafi!  activities  to  support 
these  technical  services. 

The  working  agreement  between  the  Housing  Administrator  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  following  major  objectives: 

1.  To  help  provide  more  school  facilities  per  dollar  of  Federal  funds  expended ; 

2.  To  help  produce  school  buildings  that  are  carefully  planned  architecturally 
and  structurally  to  insure  longer  life,  lower  maintenance  cost,  and  greater  utility, 
and  maximum  safety  for  students ; 

3.  To  assist  the  school  districts  in  avoiding  legal,  financial  and  administrative 
difficulties ;  and 

4.  To  insure  that  the  intent  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the  statute  is  carried  out,, 
including  compliance  with  all  applicable  Federal  laws  and  regulations  pertiiiwit 
to  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  and  the  Bacon-Davis  Act 

To  realize  these  objectives,  we  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Ofllce  of 
Education  and  to  the  local  school  district. 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES  PIU) VIDEO 

A  school  district  in  a  federally  impacted  area  files  with  the  Office  of  BSdnoa- 
tion  a  request  for  financial  assistance  in  the  construction  of  school  fa<^itiea. 
The  application  includes  a  brief  description  and  cost  estimate  of  the  proposed 
construction  projects  for  which  assistance  is  requested.  When  the  Commlairioiier' 
approves  the  application,  we  receive  a  notice  of  fund  reservation  from  the  Office 
of  Education  for  the  specific  project  or  projects  in  the  approved  application. 
The  application  has  outlined  the  scope  of  the  project,  the  type  of  construction  de- 
sired«,  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  from  what  source  and  in  what  amount  ftom  a 
monetary  standpoint  the  district  proposed  to  participate,  the  location  of  tbe 
proposed  site,  evidence  of  title  to  the  site,  a  citation  to  its  authority  to  constmct,' 
nuLintain,  and  operate  the  proposed  school  and  other  pertlnmt  detail.  Tliat 
material  is  examined  in  our  field  office  and  a  recommendation  based  <m  the 
engineering,  finam;ial,  and  legal  aspects  of  the  project  is  submitted  to  our  central 
office.  We  here  review  the  findings  of  the  field  and  prepare  a  reconun^idatlon 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  We  also  secure  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  a  determination  as  to  the  wage  rates  applicable  to  the  pr<qpio68d  project 
for  inclusion  In  the  contract  documents. 

tJpon  the  approval  of  the  project  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  the  school 
district  and  our  office  are  advised.  The  school  district  then  emi^oys  its  ardiitect 
who  prepares  the  detailed  plans  and  specifications,  llie  architect's  contract 
is  examined  and  concurred  in  by  our  regional  office.  Plans  and  spectficationB 
are  in  turn  submitted  to  the  State  department  of  education,  the  field  representa- 
tive of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  to  our  regional  office.  There  they  are  checked 
for  conformity  to  the  project  as  approved  by  the  Office  of  Education,  for  struc- 
tural soundness,  for  their  adaptability  to  competitive  bidding,  for  nonrestrictive 
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use  of  materialfl,  and  other  items.  When  the  plana,  irpecificatl<His  and  proposed 
contract  docnments  are  approved,  the  school  district  is  anthoriaed  to  advertise 
tar  bids.  The  di3trict  is  also  provided  with  the  wage  rates  predetermined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  nse  in  the  construction  of  the  project  After  bids 
are  received,  tabulated,  and  the  low  bidder  determined,  the  school  district 
awards  the  contract  subject  to  the  concurrwace  of  our  regimial  office.  Before 
concurring  in  the  award  the  regional  office  examines  the  tabulation  of  bids,  the 
proposed  award  of  the  contract,  the  bond  or  bonds  for  performance,  the  neces- 
sary resolutions  by  the  governing  body  of  the  school  district,  etc.  When  ap- 
proved, the  contract  is  offldal.  The  field  engineer  works  out  with  the  architect 
and  CMitraetor  the  schedule  of  operations. 

When  vrark  is  undertak^i,  the  field  engineer  makes  periodic  inspections  to  in- 
mn  that  the  work  done  and  materials  used  are  in  conformity  with  the  con- 
tract as  regards  type,  quality,  scope,  and  workmanship;  that  wage  rates  paid 
are  in  accord  with  the  approved  schedule;  approves  or  modifies  the  necessary 
change  orders ;  checks  and  recommends  payoimts  to  the  school  district  from  the 
Federal  allocation,  checks  all  payments  made  on  behalf  of  the  project  from  the 
oonstmction  account ;  and  performs  other  items  of  work  as  may  be  necessary  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

The  regional  oflice  works  with  the  local  school  district  in  the  preparation  of 
the  equipment  schedules,  the  advertising  and  award  of  contracts  for  equip- 
ment, and  the  inventory  and  payment  therefor. 

The  final  inspection,  acceptance  of  the  work,  and  certification  for  final  pay- 
ment, together  with  the  final  report  on  the  project  is  the  responsibility  of  our 
Add  force. 

In  tlie  case  of  projects  constructed  on  federally  owned  sites,  the  full  respon- 
sibilities for  aU  planning  and  construction  operations  are  in  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agmcy. 

FBOQ&AM  yOLUHE 

The  school  construction  program  since  1950  has  involved  Federal  assistance  to 
the  extent  of  almost  $1  billion  and  local  financial  participation  of  an  estimated 
additional  one-half  billion>  dollars — ^a  total  building  outlay  of  about  $1.5  billion. 
It  Is  estimated  that  these  funds  will  provide  for  the  construction  of  4,810  school 
projects  throughout  the  land.  Except  for  some  800  temporary  and  permanent 
sdHoolB  built  or  being  built  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  on  Federal  properties^ 
all  of  these  school  projects  will  be  constructed  by  local  school  districts  with 
Federal  financial  and  technical  assistance. 

The  level  of  technical  services  activity  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency  in  connection  with  the  school  construction  program  is  governed  by  two 
factors :  first,  the  rate  of  fund  reservations  assigned  to  this  Agency  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  and  second,  the  rate  of  the  progress  of  construction  ac- 
tlTity  of  the  individual  projects.  By  the  end  of  December  1959,  a  net  total  ot 
4,125  fund  reservations  had  been  received  from  the  Office  of  Education.  At  the 
same  time  construction  had  started  on  3,816  of  these  projects  and  8,418  had  beat 
completed. 

Thus,  some  402  projects  are  currently  under  constructicm  and  310  others  are 
Ui  taie  preeonstructien  stages— a  total  ot  712  active  projects  in  the  pipeline. 
The  latest  estimates  of  the  Office  of  Education  indicate  that  during  the  balance 
of  this  fiscal  year  and  1961  an  additional  685  project  assignments  will  be  made — 
bringing  the  total  number  of  active  school  projects  in  the  Agency  workload  up 
to  about  1,400  projects  during  the  next  18  months. 

Included  in  this  total  are  385  projects  forecast  for  the  last  half  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  plus  850  to  be  assigned  in  the  fiscal  year  1961.  Accordingly,  it  is 
anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  preconstruction  and  construction 
workload  for  the  technical  services  staff  to  handle  during  the  budget  year. 

TKCB17I0AI.  SEBVICXS  BSQUIBKMXNTS 

Tlie  hQdget  estimate  for  technical  services  for  1961  is  $000,000-4  reduction  of 
HOQ^OOO  from  the  $1  million  available  f<Mr  each  of  the  last  2  years.  This  lower 
technical  services  estimate — despite  the  apparent  increase  in  workload  in  fiscal 
year  1961 — is  predicated  upon  the  assumption  that  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
the  instructions  under  whicli  the  Agency  performs  technical  services  will  be 
modified  to  provide  for  leas  frequent  inspection  of  projects  during  the  construc- 
tion period. 
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The  staffing  estimate  assumes  that  the  resulting  decline  in  the  number  of  site 
Inspections  performed  will  permit  a  reduction  of  about  22  employees  by  the 
«nd  of  the  budget  year — ^f rom  117  on  June  30, 1960,  to  95  a  year  later. 

The  direction  of  technical  services  activities  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
munity  Facilities  Administraton.  Certain  program  functions  and  activities  are 
performed  by  departmental  staff  of  the  Community  Facilities  Administration  and 
.the  Office  of  the  Administrator.  The  bulk  of  program  operations,  however,  are 
.conducted  by  the  technical  personnel  and  field  engineering  staff  assigned  to  the 
.regional  offices  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

WORKIiOAD  STATISTICS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Their  appropriation  for  1960  is  $1  million,  and  the 
request  for  1961  is  $900,000,  a  cut  of  $100,000.  Page  85,  setting  forth 
the  comparative  workload  statistics  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

(Page  85,  referred  to,  follows:) 

School  construction  program — Comparative  activity  summary,  fiscal  years  1959-61 


Actual, 
1990 

Estimate, 
1960 

BstiniAte. 
1961 

Application  review: 

Active,  start  of  period 

160 
374 

212 
440 

134 

P]us:  l^und  reservations 

350 

Total  under  application  review  during  the  year 

Activity  Indicators:  Technical  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  Office  of  Education 

543 
325 

662 
490 

4M 
380 

Preoonstractlon: 

Active,  start  of  period — 

190 
331 

179 
618 

257 

Plus:  Oflfloe  o'  Kducation  approvals ..- 

380 

521 

465 
398 
341 

342 

607 

689 
626 
470 

440 

07 

Activity  Indicators: 

Wage-rate  determinations 

564 

Ft^^Bict  revisions  reviewed . 

800 

Final  plans  and  specifications  reviewed  and  approved- 
Concurrence  in  coqtract  awards  and  approval  of  exe- 
cuted documents. . 

418 
4SS 

.Construction: 

Active,  start  of  period             .._.._ ._............._.. 

504 
342 

397 
440 

GOB 

Plus:  Construction  starts 

435 

Total  under  constni«tiftn  durinff  the  vear.^^...     ^..^-^ 

846 

6,376 
2,474 

431: 

440 

837 

6.146 

2,209 

945 

336 

017 

Activity.  Indicators: 

Construction  months        . .          .       ..<-._..    -_ 

6^390 

Progress  pasrment  certifications . 

Completion:  Project  completions,  Including  final  reports  and 
flnah Davment certiflcatlon'...       .  ..^,    .  -.    »,  _,...,.. ..r. 

3^770 
474 

415 

EFFECT  OF  BTJDGBT  FOR    1961   ON  EDUCATION" 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Commissioner,  it  looks  to  me,  from  all  the  in- 
formation I  can  get,  that  these  heavy  cuts. in  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment to  school  districts  and  assistance  for  school  construction  would 
definitely  set  back  the  cause  of  education  in  our  country. 

It  just  does  not  seem  to  me  that  if  these  cuts  are  allowed  to  stay, 
this  budget  will,  as  the  Secretary  has  said,  ''advance  education  at 
all  levels."  It  just  doesnt  add  up.  I  cannot  see  how  a  large  cutback 
like  this  is  going  to  advance  education  at  any  level. 

Is  there  some  other  way  around  it  that  you  can  tiiink  oft 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  I  believe  that  the  over- 
all picture,  that  the  1961  budget  will  make  considerable  advances  in 
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education  at  every  level.  There  will  be  gaps  at  every  level  also,  of 
<!Ourse.    But  we  <k>  believe  that  we  are  making  advances. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  may  say  so  but  I  don't  believe  that  I  will  agree 
with  you  when  we  get  to  the  Defense  Education  Act,  either. 

But  the  budget  for  these  two  programs  certainly  would  put  a  real 
big  gap  in  these  advances  that  would  be  made  if  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  due  these  districts  under  the  law  is  provided. 

EXTENT   OP  DEPENDBNCT   ON   '^PAYMENTS  TO   SCHOOL  DISTRICTS''   FUNDS 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  What  is  going  to  happen  to  some  of  these  districts 
where  15  percent  of  their  budget  depends  on  these  allotments? 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  will  have  a  reduction  in  Federal  funds — ^three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  on  the  average  for  1959. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  That  was  just  on  the  5  percent  for  1959.  What  about 
1961? 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  In  1961,  the  reduction  will  be  approximately  a  third 
of  their  entitlement,  which  would  be 

Dr.  Derthick.  One-third. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  would  that  do  to  the  school  where  half  their 
budget  comes  from  these  funds? 

Mr.  Grigsbt.  One-third  of  50  percent  of  their  budget. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  A  pretty  severe  jolt. 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  would  have  to  make  some  readjustments,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  And  assume  the  responsibilities  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  reneged  on. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Some  communities,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  are  not 
doing  their  duty.  In  this  country  we  have  got  local  communities  that 
are  not  paying  enough  local  taxes  and  I  say  my  hometown  is  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  this  program,  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
S74, 1  am  not  talking  about  the  general  need  of  Federal  aid. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  cannot  speak  to  particular  communities  on  that, 
because  I  do  not  have  them  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  just  don't  know  what  some  in  my  State  would  do. 
We  have  a  big  Federal  installation,  and  if  this  cut  is  allowed  to  stay, 
this  will  be  a  very  severe  blow  to  them.  I  don't  think  we  will  be'keep- 
ing  our  moral  commitment  to  them. unless  we  correct  this  error  or  in- 
justice, whatever  you  want  to  call  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Under  the  present  law  you  estimated  the  sum  of 
$178,695,000  for  payment  to  school  districts  for  1960.  If  there  is  to  be 
100  percent  entitlement,  the  figure  will  have  to  be  $187,310,000;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Patieros.  That's  correct 

PROWSED  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Denton.  This  figure  of  $126,695,000  that  Mr.  Stans  put  in  here 
proposes  a  new  law  which  nobody  thinks  will  be  enacted.  I  dp  not 
think  that  is  fair. 

Maybe  Mr.  Stans  does,  but  nobody  else. 
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Mr.  FooARTY.  We  asked  the  Secretary,  Dr,  Flemming,  the  same 
question :  if  he  had  heard  of  any  support  in  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Denton.  Nobody  on  either  side  of  the  aisle. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  have  not  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  Dbnton.  This  figure  that  Mr.  Stans  put  in  of  $126,695,000  is 
just  utterly  unrealistic  and  does  us  little  or  no  good,  except  to  show 
that  the  administration  rec(Hnmended  less  money  oe  spent  when  every- 
one knows  that  cannot  be  the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  May  I  interrupt  you  there.  It  puts  you  in  a  terrible 
position.  Here  you  are,  one  of  our  outstanding  educators,  or  the  out- 
standing educator.  Your  life's  work  has  been  in  this  field.  I  assume 
that  you  will  continue  on.  And  here  you  make  these  recommenda- 
tions, in  all  good  faith,  as  to  what,  in  your  best  professional  judgment, 
is  needed  in  these  fields,  and  the  Secretary  agrees  with  you.  You  must 
have  been  pretty  good  when  you  sold  the  Secretary  on  this. 

And  then  he  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  they  make  these 
cuts.  Now  you  nave  to  come  back  and  think  up  some  excuse  to  teU  Con- 
gress why  we  are  cutting. 

I  would  hate  to  be  in  your  position,  to  have  to  do  something  like 
that,  to  have  to  come  back  here  and  give  excuses  for  some  decision 
that  has  been  made  when  I  am  sure  you  know  that  it  adversely  affects 
education  in  our  country.   I  just  feel  sorry  for  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  just  hate  to  think  what  the  Government  would  do 
with  a  private  citizen  who  kept  books  for  income  tax  purposes  in  this 
way.  It  is  utterly  unrealistic.  Unless  we  are  going  to  repudiate  our 
obligations  entirely;  and  people  don't  want  uie  Government  to  do 
that.  Of  course,  that  isn't  your  fault,  but  this  is  an  observation  on 
my  part. 

AMOUNT  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ASSISTANCE  FOR  SCHOOL  CONSTBUOTION 

Now,  assistance  for  school  construction,  under  the  present  law  you 
are  recommending  $63,892,000.  No,  you  recommended  $63,742,000; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  the  diffemnoe  there  is  the  amount  that  is  in- 
cluded for  technical  services.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  that  is  estimated  for  technical  services. 

Mr.  Denton.  Was  your  recommendation  $63,742,000? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  difference  in  those  two  figures  is  the  difference  in 
the  amount  estimated  for  technical-  services  to  be  provided  by  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency^  which  estimate  has  been  reduced 
from 

Dr.  Derthick.  From  $1,250,000  to  $900,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  figure  Mr.  Stans  put  in  there,  $44,890,000  pi-o- 
poses  that  a  new  law  will  be  enacted,  which  we  all  agree  has  very  little 
prospect  of  being  enacted.  You  do  not  have  to  answer  that.  That 
will  be  a  statement  on  my  part* 

Of  course,  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  obligations  under  the  act,  we 
will  have  to  appropriate  $68,392,000. 

Dr.  Derthick.  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  That's  all. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No  questions  at  this  time, 

Mr.  Cederberg.  No  questions. 
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Defbnse  Educational  Activitieb 
Program  and  financing 


1950  actual 


1060  estimate 


1061  estimate 


Fragnm  bv  activities: 
L  Btadent  loans: 


(a)  ContribatioEistolouifdnds. 


.  ,   Loans  to  eduoatlonallnstltatlonB 

2.  8deQoe,matheinatlc8,  and  foreign  lanraageixistruotioa: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodel- 

Izig: 

(1)  Grants  to  States 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 

(6)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administra- 
tion.  

1.  National  defense  fellowships 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

fa)  Grants  to  States 

(b)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 

5.  Advanced  training  In  foreign  areas  and  languages: 

(a)  Training  centers - 

(b)  Institutes  for  language  teachers 

(c)  Kesearch 

a.  Educational  media  research 

7.  Grsntfl  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs 

&  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services 


Total  program  (costs— ohllgatlons) . 


Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available. 


Appropriation  (new  obUgational  authority). 


117,837 


82,617,341 
1,104,020 

1. 180, 766 
6,204,000 

6,289,200 
3,387,980 

990,005 
1,504,616 
2,415,852 
1,500,935 
3,750,000 

365,027 


$30,000,000 
1,000,000 


58,988,206 
2,000,000 

2,575,000 
12,800,000 

15,000,000 
5,480,000 

3,050,000 
3,170,000 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 
7.000.000 
1,500,000 


91,550,621 


16.662,650 
7,086,720 


149,563,208 

-16,662,660 
7,900,000 
0,199,451 


115,300,000 


150,000,000 


$43,000,000 
1,000,000 


50,900,000 
2,000,000 

3,760,000 
20^760.000 

15,000,000 
6,500,000 

4,550.000 
5,200,000 
2,000,000 
4,700,000 
9.000,000 
1,550,000 


178,900,000 
-7,900,000 


171,000,000 


Object  clasHficaticn 


1960  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961estlmatt 

m  rntiffr  cf?ntnH?tn^i  ww-vif^ 

$8,148,060 
61,207,641 
£^104,920 

$16,135,000 
101,428,208 
33,000,000 

$17,01Db000 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  comtributioas. —  - 

115.880,000 
46,000,000 

Total  obllgaticms 

01,660,^1 

149,568.206 

178;  900, 000 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  go  on  now  to  the  Defense  Education  Act 
willplaoe  your  statement  in  the  record, 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 


We 


Dbfbhsb  EouoATioiirAL  Activities 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  has  as  its  purpose  the  strengthening  of 
oar  national  security  through  a  series  of  critically  ne^ed  improvements  in  our 
educational  practices  and  programs.  An  amount  of  $150  million  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  I960,  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  of  $9,700,000 
is  now  proposed  to  meet  the  shortage  in  the  student  loan  program  as  reported 
by  the  institutions. 

During  the  17  months  the  act  has  been  in  effect,  the  States  and  institutions 
of  higher  education  have  demonstrated  their  recognition  of  its  worthy  purposes 
by  participating  in  an  effective  partnership  with  the  Office  of  Education  in  the 
development  and  expansion  of  programs  which  strengthen  and  enrich  our  educa- 
tional processes  in  the  direction  of  our  national  security  and  our  economic  and 
social  progress. 

An  estimated  120,000  students  are  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
finance  their  coUege  education  during  the  academic  year  1969-60  by  borrowing 
from  loan  funds  established  at  higher  educational  institutions.  States  are 
moving  forward  rapidly  in  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  science^  mathe- 
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matics,  and  foreign  languages;  in  addition,  enlarged  supervisory  staffs  in  these 
areas  are  being  developed  at  a  rapid  pace.  The  graduate  fellowship  program 
is  operating  at  full  strength  and  will  help  ultimately  to  meet  the  desperate  need 
for  more  college  teachers.  In  the  identification  and  encouragement  of  able  stu- 
dents, the  guidance  and  counseling  program  has  increased  significantly  the  num- 
ber of  guidance  supervisors  and  already  over  2  million  tests  have  been  given 
to  secondary  school  students.  Over  1.6  million  secondary  school  students  will 
benefit  from  the  training  provided  the  enrollees  of  the  guidance  and  counseling: 
institutes. 

The  program  of  training  centers  and  fellowships  for  advanced  training  in 
foreign  languages  and  areas  has  placed  emphasis  on  the  six  most  critical  lan- 
guages, spoken  by  almost  40  percent  of  the  world's  population.  The  language 
institutes  will  provide  specialized  training  for  over  3,000  language  teachers,  thus 
Improving  instruction  for  some  360,000  students. 

The  educational  media  program  is  stimulating  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  all  types  of  communication  media  as  aids  to  teaching  through  research 
grants  and  contracts.    Response  to  this  program  has  been  vigorous. 

The  area  vocational  program  is  making  possible  specialized  training  for  highly 
skilled  technicians,  and  52  States  and  possessions  are  now  participating. 

Significant  advances  are  already  being  realized  in  the  improvement  of  statis- 
tical reporting,  without  which  the  progress  of  educational  programs  cannot  be 
evaluated  properly. 

The  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1961,  the  third  year  of  the  program,  is 
$171  million.    This  estimate  is  distributed  as  follows : 

STUDENT  LOANS  (TITUS  H) 

(a)  Contributions  to  loan  funds  ($44  million) 

The  student  loan  program  authorized  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
provides  for  the  creation,  at  American  colleges  and  universities,  of  loan  funds 
from  which  needy  students  may  borrow  on  reasonable  terms  for  the-^ui^dRe 
of  completing  their  higher  education.  Funds  are  allotted  among  the  States  in 
accordance  with  a  prescribed  formula.  The  participating  institutions  are  re- 
quired to  contribute  a  sum  equal  to  one-ninth  ^  the  amount  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Within  conditions  prescribed  by  law  and  the^  Commissioner's  regulations,  the 
institution  itself  selects  the  student  recipients,  arranges  the  loans,  and  has  the 
responsibility  for  their  collection.  In  the  event  an  Institution  is  unable  to  obtain 
funds  to  contribute  its  share,  it  may  under  certain  conditions  borrow  fr<mi  the 
Federal  Government  to  provide  for  the  non-Federal  capital  contribution. 

One  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  institutions  with  a  total  full-time 
enrollment  of  approximately  2.2  million  students  are  currently  participating  in 
this  program.  This  represents  approximately  88  percent  of  all  full-time  ccdlege 
enrollment. 

A  supplemental  appropriation  of  $9,700,000  is  being  requested  for  fiscal  year 
1960  to  meet  the  shortage  now  existing  in  the  loan  fund.  The  additional  funds 
will  be  ntiUzed  to  distribute  $4,500,000  to  those  States  which  have  received  less 
than  100  percent  of  their  approved  requests  and  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Institutions  which  have  reported  insuflacient  funds  to  meet  current  loan  and 
commitment  needs.  The  fulfillment  of  current  institutional  requivements  will 
permit  loans  averaging  $500  to  about  120,000  needy  students  during  the  academio 
year  1959-60. 

A  tentative  estimate  of  $44  million  Is  submitted  for  1961,  a  small  increane 
over  the  amount  appropriated  of  $31  million  plus  the  proposed  supplemental  of 
$9,700,000,  to  continue  the  student  loan  program  pending  further  experience  with 
this  new  program. 

SCIENCE,  MATHEMATICS,  AND  FOREIGN  LANGTIAOE  INSTRFCflON  (TITLE  III) 

($57,750,000) 

Title  TIT  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorizes  matching  grants 
to  States  for  the  acquisition  of  laboratory  and  other  special  equipment  and  for 
minor  remodeling  incidental  to  the  use  of  such  equipment  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  elementary  and  secondary  school  instruction  in  .science,  mathe^ 
matics,  and  modern  foreign  languages.  The  act  also  authorizes  loans  to  non- 
profit, private  schools  for  the  same  purposes.  The  act  also  provides  funds  for 
expanded  supervisory  and  related  services  and  for  the  costs  of  administration 
of  State  plans  required  under  the  act.  ^  j 
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The  estimates  for  the  three  title  III  activities  are  requested  in  one  consoli-' 
dated  amount  together  with  authority  to  allot  to  the  States  for  each  activity 
on  the  basis  of  maximum  authorization.  Although  the  amount  requested, 
^7J50,000,  is  $6^50,000  less  than  the  current  year  appropriation  of  $64  million; 
program  usage  will  be  greater  by  approximately  $2,100,000  through  the  avail- 
ability of  acquisition  of  equipment  funds  from  the  prior  fiscal  year.  The  estimate 
will  provide  the  total  requirements  estimated  by  the  States  to  be  used  in  1961 
and  includes  provision  for  the  maximum  allotment  to  all  eligible  States. 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling 

(1)  Grants  to  States  {$52  million), — The  Nation  is  in  dire  need  of  mathe- 
maticians, scientists,  and  linguists  to  meet  the  demands  and  responsibilities  of 
world  leadership.  The  schools  must  supply  this  need.  But  the  very  courses 
necessary  to  train  these  people  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense  have  been 
neglected  in  all  too  many  of  our  schools. 

Modem  equipment  and  materials  in  our  school  laboratories  and  classrooms 
are  essential  to  sound  Instruction  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  modern 
foreign  languages.  A  serious  shortage  of  this  equipment  continues  to  exist  in 
our  public  school  systems. 

States  have  recognized  the  need  for  this  equipment  and  estimate  currently 
tbat  they  will  use  about  $59  million  of  Federal  funds  from  funds  appropriated 
in  1960  and  carryover  funds  from  1959,  which  will  provide  for  approximately 
20,000  school  projects. 

Tremendous  interest  has  been  shown  in  this  program  and  the  Office  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  series  of  regional  conferences  with  State  personnel  in  order 
to  clarify  procedures  and  render  assistance  with  State  programs. 

Beports  of  progress  made  include  the  rapid  extension  of  foreign  language 
instruction  down  to  the  lower  elementary  grades,  the  establishment  of  courses 
in  Bdenee,  and  mathematics  in  schools  not  previously  offering  such  courses,  the 
increase  in  per  pupil  expenditures  for  science  laboratory  equipment,  and  the 
eBtablishment  of  language  laboratories. 

The  estimate  of  $52  million  is  estimated  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  satisfy 
the  clainis  of  those  States  able  to  achieve,  through  matching,  their  full  entitle- 
ments under  the  maximum  authorization  during  1961,  as  well  as  the  amounts 
needed  for  the  remaining  States. 

Although  the  request  is  $800,000  less  than  the  appropriation  of  $52,800,000 
fbr  1960,  there  will  be  a  program  increase  of  almost  $1  million  supported  by 
the  requested  appropriated  funds  plus  the  balance  carried  forward  from  1960. 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit,  private  schools  {$2  million) . — An  amount  of  $2  mil- 
lion Is  requested  for  loans  to  nonprofit,  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
fbr  the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling.  Loans  are  allotted  on 
a  State  bafds  in  terms  of  enrollment  in  private  schools  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  of  such  enrollment  in  all  States.  Loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  satis- 
factory applications  received  and  conditions  established  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  fiscal  year  1961  budget  request  of  $2  million  is  $5,200,000  less  than  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1960.  This  loan  program  is  the  first  Federal 
program  of  Its  kind  for  private  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  have 
tradidonallv  soui?ht  loan  funds  from  private  sources  only  and  originally  it  was 
assumed  that  private  schools  would  request  loans  in  a  much  larger  overall 
amount.  We  now  estimate  that  only  $2  million  of  the  $7.2  million  appropriated 
for  this  purpose  in  1960  will  be  used.  The  amount  requested  for  1961  repre- 
sents a  continuation  of  the  same  l^vel  of  usage  anticipated  for  1960. 

(&)  Grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administration  ($3,750,000) 

An  amount  of  $3,750,000  is  requested  for  grants  to  States  for  supervision 
and  administration.  This  is  a  decrease  of  $250,000  below  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1960. 

Expansion  and  improvement  of  State  supervisory  services  for  science,  mathe- 
matics, and  foreign  languages  is  the  principal  objective  of  this  activity.  Super- 
visors are  concerned  not  only  with  strengthening  instruction  and  improving 
curricula  in  their  respective  fields :  they  also  assist  local  school  systems  directly 
in  planning  for  and  making  maximum  use  of  the  many  kinds  of  new  equipment 
which  will  be  acquired  under  programs  made  possible  by  the  act 

The  success  of  the  national  effort  over  the  next  decade  to  strengthen  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  language  instruction  will  depend  in  large  part  upon 
the  development  of  strong  State  supervisory  staffs.    The  States  recognize  this 
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and  they  liave  more  than  quadmpled  the  nnmher  of  their  STq^errisora  in  these 
critical  subject  matter  fields  since  the  program  was  initiated. 

This  estimate,  like  that  for  the  acquisition  grants,  is  based  upon  the  States' 
estimates  of  their  needs  for  fiscal  year  1961.  The  amount  requested  repzeaents 
an  increase  of  11,175,000  over  estimated  usage  in  1960. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  FELLOWSHIPS    (TITLE  IV)     (|20,7B0,000) 

The  national  defense  graduate  fellowship  program  is  directed  to  encourage  and 
assist  in  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  facilities  for  graduate  education 
and  to  increase  the  supply  of  well-trained  college  and  university  teachers. 
Graduate  programs  to  be  eligible  for  participation  must  be  either  new  or  ex- 
panded and  must  be  found  by  the  Ck>mmissioner  to  be  a  substantial  addition  to 
the  Nation's  graduate  training  facilities  and  a  contribution  to  a  wider  geographic 
dispersion  of  such  facilities.  Fellowships  are  awarded  to  persons  who  have  been 
accepted  by  the  institution  offering  a  program  the  Commissioner  has  approved. 
In  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  fellowship  paid  to  the  recipient  fellow,  the  in- 
stitution is  given  an  accompanying  grant  of  not  to  exceed  $2,500  for  each  fellow- 
ship to  defray  attributable  costs.  Each  fellowship  awarded  may  be  used  by  the 
recipient  for  3  years  and  carries  a  stipend  of  $2,000  for  the  first  academic  year 
of  study  after  baccalaureate  degree,  $2,200  for  the  second  year,  and  $2,400 
for  the  third  year,  plus  $400  for  each  dependent  Title  IV  of  the  act  authorized 
''such  sums  as  may  be  necessary'*  to  provide  1,000  fellows  for  the  year  b^inning 
July  1,  1958,  and  1,500  for  each  of  the  next  3  years.  The  sum  of  $20.75  milli<m 
is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1961  to  continue  a  third  year  the  1,000  fellowships 
awarded  in  fiscal  year  1959,  to  continue  a  second  year  the  1,500  fellowships 
awarded  in  fiscal  year  1960,  and  to  pay  for  the  first-year  costs  of  1,500  additional 
fellows  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1961. 

GUIDANGS,  00UNSELIN6,  AND  TESTING  (TITLB  V) 

(a)  OranU  to  states  ($15  mittion) 

An  amount  of  $15  million  is  requested  under  title  V  of  the  act,  to  provide 
grants  to  States  to  assist  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  well-rounded 
programs  of  testing,  guidance,  and  counseling  in  public  secondary  schools.  Such 
programs  provide  guidance  to  students  as  to  the  courses  of  study  best  suited 
to  them;  information  concerning  career  opportunities;  and  encoura^nlent  to 
outstanding  students  to  continue  their  education. 

Funds  are  allotted  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  school-age  population 
and  the  States  must  match  the  Federal  funds.  Small  portions  of  individual 
State  allotments  must  be  withheld  by  the  Office  of  Education  to  arrange  for 
testing  services  in  those  cases  where  the  State  educational  agency  cannot  legkOj 
make  the  services  available  for  private  secondary  school  students. 

States  are  authorized  to  use  the  funds  allotted  to  employ  State  supervisory 
personnel,  to  sponsor  inservice  training  workshops  for  key  people  at  the  local 
level,  to  provide  additional  guidance  and  counseling  personnel  at  the  local  lev^ 
and  to  provide  for  purchase  and  scoring  of  test  materials. 

The  impact  of  this  program  during  the  first  partial  year  in  operation,  fiscal 
year  1959,  is  reflected  in :  the  200  percent  increase  in  guidance  supervisory  staff 
at  the  State  level ;  the  expansion  in  local  programs  of  guidance,  counseling,  and 
testing  involving  substantial  increases  in  guidance  personnel;  increased  fpild- 
ance  services  to  students ;  and  identification  of  aptitudes  and  abilities  for  more 
til  an  2  million  students  in  public  and  nonpublic  secondary  schools  of  the  Nation. 
The  number  of  local  programs  and  the  number  of  students  served  will  be  mnrfa 
greater  in  fiscal  year  1960  than  in  fiscal  year  1059  as  shown  from  a  careful 
analysis  of  reported  budeeted  amounts  and  State  reports  on  projected  acttvltiefL 

The  request  of  $15  million,  the  same  as  that  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1960. 
is  t^e  maximum,  amount  authorized  under  the  act.  The  request  is  based  on  the 
States*  estimates  of  their  1961  needs  takinir  into  consideration  actual  paymmts 
and  reported  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1960, 

( b )  Institutes  far  oounselinff  personnel  ( $6^00,000) 

The  most  pervasive  and  critical  problem  faced  by  the  States  in  efitabliahfnc 
and  maintaining  improved  programs  of  counseling  and  guidance  in  secondary 
schools  pursuant  to  title  V(A)  is  the  staffing  of  such  programs  with  professlon- 
ally  prepared  personnel.  Part  B  of  title  V  of  the  act  pointedly  responds  to  this 
need  by  authorizing  the  Ck>mmissioner  of  Education  to  arrange  by  contract  with 
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instltiitlons  of  blgher  education  for  opemtion  by  them  of  Instlttites  to  provide 
liirofessioiial  training  in  counseling  and  guidance  This  training  is  limited  to 
secondary  school  counselers  who  are  in  need  of  improved  qualifications  and  to 
secondary  schoolteachers  who  intend  to  undertake  counseling  and  guidance 
in  such  schools.  Short-torm  institutes  are  conducted  during  the  summer  session 
and  regular  session  institutes  during  the  academic  year.  The  act  provides  that 
duly  enrolled  students  in  the  institutes  may  receive  a  stipend  at  the  rate  of  $75 
per  week  for  the  period  of  attendance,  plus  $15  per  week  for  each  dependent. 
The  resources  made  available  to  the  Commissioner  by  qualified  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  demand  on  the  part  of  elegible  applicants  assure  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  funds  requested. 

Of  the  $7.25  million  authorized  in  the  act  $6.5  million  is  being  requested 
for  fiscal  year  1961,  an  increase  of  $1.02  million  over  the  estimate  for  the 
current  year.  The  increase  will  enable  expansion  of  the  program  to  increase 
the  number  of  regular  institutes.  The  estimate  will  provide  75  short-term 
institutes  and  33  regular  session  Institutes  (an  increase  of  10  over  1960)  and 
thus  provide  training  for  approximately  4,500  trainees  in  1961. 

ADVANCED  TRAIJUlVQ  IN  FOBEION  AREAS  AND  LANOT7AOE8    (TITLE  VI) 

(a)  Training  centers  and  stipends  ($4,550,000) 

The  language  development  program  seeks  to  improve  the  Nation's  proficiency 
in  other  peoples'  languages.  The  act  authorizes  the  Conuniss^oner  to  arrange 
by  contract  with  institutions  of  higher  education  for  paying  one-half  the  costs 
of  establishing  and  operating  centers  for  teaching  of  modem  foreign  languages 
for  which  he  finds  a  national  need  for  persons  proficient  in  such  languages, 
and  for  which  adequate  instruction  in  the  language  is  not  readily  available 
in  this  country.  Fellowships  averaging  $3,500  will  be  paid  to  graduate  students 
receiving  advanced  training  in  needed  languages  at  these  centers  and  at  other 
tiigher  education  Institutions. 

An  amount  of  $4,550,000  is  requested  to  expand  this  program  in  1961,  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $1,500,000.  The  requested  appropriations  will  provide 
for  the  expansion  to  full  operating  strength  of  the  40  centers  established  last 
year  and  in  the  currrent  year,  and  a  marked  increase  in  ttie  number  of  trainees 
in  needed  languages  and  related  area  studies. 

{b)  In9tiiute9  for  langwige  teachers  ($5^00,000) 

The  act  authorizes  the  Commissioner  to  arrange  by  contract  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  for  short-term  or  regular  session  institutes  for  advanced 
training  for  persons  engaged  in,  or  preparing  to  engage  in  teaching  (or  super- 
vising or  training  teachers)  of  modem  foreign  languages  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools.  Stipends  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week,  plus  $15  per  week 
for  each  dependent  will  be  paid  institute  trainees  who  are  or  will  be  engaged 
in  teaching  of  language  at  public  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

An  amount  of  $5,200,000  is  requested  for  1961,  an  increase  of  $2,030,000  over 
the  1960  appropriation.  The  requested  appropriation  will  provide  for  54  short- 
term  institutes  and  2,970  trainees,  and  9  full-year  institutes  and  180  students. 

(c)  Research  ($2  miUion) 

The  act  also  authorizes  the  Commissioner  directly,  or  by  contract,  (a)  to 
make  studies  and  surveys  to  determine  the  need  for  increased  or  improved 
instruction  in  modem  foreign  languages  and  other  area  studies  needed  to  pro- 
vide full  understanding  of  the  areas,  regions,  or  countries  in  which  such  lan- 
guages are  commonly  used;  (1&)  to  conduct  research  or  more  effective  methods 
of  teaching  such  laDguages  and  other  fields;  and  (c)  to  develop  [Specialized 
materials  for  use  in  such  training,  or  in  training  teachers  of  such  languages  or 
in  such  fields. 

The  areas  of  research  and  studies  requiring  support  at  present  fall  roughly 
into  the  following:  (1)  development  of  basic  instructional  materials  and  i)er- 
formance  of  research  uereRsary  for  the  operation  of  lan^ia^e  and  area  centers ; 
<2)  development  of  basic  new  instructional  materials  for  teaching  in  element- 
ary and  secondary  schools;  (3)  research  and  experimentation  in  the  phychol- 
ogy  of  language  learning  and  in  new  and  promising  methods  of  language  in- 
struction; and  (4)  special  studies  to  determine  the  status  of  language  study 
and  teaching  in  iiistittitions  of  higher  education.  Much  of  this  work  was  Ini- 
tiated by  contract  last  year  atid 'additional  aid  Db  needed  in*  (Continuing  projects. 

An  amount  of  $2  million  is  requested  for  these  purposes  for  1961,  a  decrease 
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of  |2  milUoQ  below  the  amount  reqiiaeted  for  fiscal  year  1000,  Teaulttiiff  from 
(a  planned  shift  in  emphaslB  which  provided  for  greater  emphasis  on  Isnffiiace 
.researda  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  program. 

BDUCATIOITAL  MBDXA  BSaEABOH   {TTOM  VU)    ($4»7e0,000) 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  has  afforded  xmique  opx>ortani- 
ties  to  increase  greatly  both  the  scope  and  the  Quality  of  American  educaticm. 
Provisions  Set  forth  in  title  VII  of  the  act  have  made  possible  new  researdu 
experimentation,  and  related  dissemination  activities  intended  to  discover  and 
encourage  more  effective  use  of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  fllmstrip^ 
video  tapes,  and  related  media  for  educational  puiposes. 

An  amount  of  $4,700,000  is  being  requested  for  fiscal  year  10<(1  to  support 
grants-in-aid  and  contracts  to  carry  out  the  basic  purpoeies  of  title  VII.  This 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  $1,700,000  over  the  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1960.  The  $4,700,000  will  be  used  during  fiscal  year  1961  ain;)roxlmat^ 
ais  follows:  (1)  an  amdunt  of  $3,085,000  will  be  used  to  support  ongoing  re> 
search  and  experimentation  in  the  educational  media ;  (2)  approximately  $700,- 
000  will  be  available  for  support  of  new  research  activities;  (8)  the  balance  of 
$015,000  will  be  allocated  for  continuing  development  of  dissemination  programs 
including  the  initiation  and  support  of  ai^ropriate  survey  studies*  publicatLom^ 
demonstrations,  and  other  informational  activities  specified  in  the  title. 

G&AKTS  TO  STATES  FOB  ABXA  VOCATIONAL  PSOOKAMS    (TTTLE  Vm)    (|d  ICHXIOK) 

Title  VIII  of  the  act  provides  for  area  vocational  education  programs  designed 
to  train  individuals  for  employment  as  highly  skilled  technicians  in  occupations 
necessary  for  the  national  defense  with  special  attention  given  to  geographical 
areas  not  previousfly  w  adequately  served. 

In  operation  throu^out  the  States,  these  programs  provide  both  preparatory 
and  extension  courses.  Generally,  courses  are  at  the  post  high  school  level  with 
full-time  programs  of  about  2  years  duration.  These  programs  in  1060  are  serv- 
ing about  150,000  persons  who  are  interested  in  training  for  technical  occupa- 
tions. 

States  have  made  significant  progress  in  this  program.  During  1961  the  States 
will  continue  to  expand  and  improve  their  programs  with  emphasis  on  extending 
courses  to  additional  geographic  areas.  The  demand  for  technicians  as  a  residt 
of  technological  developments  throughout  the  Nation  continues. 

An  amount  of  $9  million  is  requested  for  fiscal  year  1961,  an  increase  of  $2* 
million  over  the  amount  provided  in  1960.  Preliminary  estimates  from  the  States 
show  that  they  are  in  need  of  additional  funds  and  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  necessary  matching  funds. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOB  STATISTICAL  SERVICES   (TITLE  X)    ($1,160,000) 

Section  1009  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  authorises  grants  to  assist 
the  States  to  improve  and  strengthen  the  adequacy  and  reliability  of  educational 
statistics  provided  by  State  and  local  reports  and  records,  and  the  methods  and 
techniques  for  collecting  and  processing  educational  data  and  disseminatlng^ 
information  about  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States.  State 
funds  must  equally  matcSh  Federal  allotments,  which  are  limited  to  $60,000  per 
SUte. 

As  American  education  has  grown  in  scope  and  complexity,  there  has  beea 
a  correspcmding  increase  in  the  urgency  of  need  for  complete,  accurate,  com- 
parable, and  tim^y  information  to  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education* 
The  Nation  must  have  s«ch  information  in  order  to  guide  policy  f ormulatioii  and 
to  provide  a  basis  for  solving  major  educational  problems.  The  title  X  yrognaa 
provides  for  strengthening  statistical  services  of  the  State  educational  agaides^ 
since  these  agencies  are  the  focal  points  of  educational  information. 

We  are  requesting  an  appropriation  of  $1,550,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  an 
increase  of  $50,000  over  the  amount  requested  for  I960.  This  request  is  based  oo 
estimated  requirements  reported  by  the  States. 

In  summary,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  looking  forward  to  the  third  year  of 
operation  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  confident  that  the  results  and 
progress  already  evident  will  be  expanded  and  accelerated,  thus  aasoring  the 
fulfillment  of  the  intent  and  objectives  cf  the  act 
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IKCJBSASB  SBQtTESTlS)  FOB  1961 

Mr.  FooABTY.  Tour  appropriation  for  196D  is  $150  millioa.  Theib 
is  a  pending  supplemental  for  $9,700,0001 

Dr.  Debthigk.  Yes,  sir. 

Hr.  FoQABTT.  For  1961  the  request  is  $l7l  million,  an  increase  of 
$11,300,000  if  the  supplemental  request  is  approved;  it  is  about  a  7 
percent  increase.    Is  that  ri^t? 

Mr.  Hughes.  You  are  lo^dng  at  the  overall  figure  now? 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Yes. 

liAKOUACOS  OHANOBS 

You  have  several  changes  in  language.    We  will  place  page  92, 
which  has  a  brief  explanation,  in  the  vecord* 
(Page  92  referred  to  follows :) 

Defense  Educational  Activitieb 
ohanob  in  language 

Tbe  first  change,  the  deletion  of  the  wor^  ''staall  be  for"  and  the  addition  of 
the  word  "and"  eliminates  the  approprlatloa  of  a  specific  amount  for  loans  |o 
non-Federal  capital  contributions. 

The  second  change,  the  addition  of  the  phrase  "of  wjbicb  not  to  e»ned*|l,000,- 
000  shaU  be  for  such  loans  for  non-Federal  capital  contributions",  establishes 
a  maximum  amount  for  this  purpose. 

The  third  change,  the  substitution  of  the  phrase  "or  modem  tw^ga  language 
eQniiMnent  and  minor  remocMInf  of  fadUties",  Is  to  exsHtdm  more  accurately 
Che  purpose  of  the  appropriation. 

The  fourth  change,  the  addition  of  tbe  clause,  "but  aJlotmentB  pursuant  to 
•sctlim  802  or  806  of  such  Act  for  the  current  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  maximum  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  section  301 
of  such  Act",  proposes  that  allotments  to  the  States  be  based  on  lAe  maximum 
authorisation  stated  in  the  basic  legislation.  This  would  pennlt  the  States 
whicb  Qoalify  to  use  their  full  authorized  aUotmcot. 

The  fifth  change  requested  is  the  elimination  of  the  proviso  "That  no  iiart  of 
this  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the  purchase  of  science,  mathematics, 
and  modem  foreign  language  equiinnent,  or  equipment  suitable  for  use  for 
teaching  in  such  fields  of  education,  which  can  be  identified  as  originating  in 
or  having  been  exported  frcHn  a  Communist  country,  unless  sndi  equipment  is 
unavailable  from  any  other  source." 

This  is  requested  for  the  same  reasons  as  were  presented  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  May  22,  1959.     (See  p.  1085,  Senate  hearings.) 

Mr.  FcxjABTT.  Will  you  elaborate  on  this  and  tell  why  you  are  re- 
questing each  of  these  changes  ? 

Mr.  HuGHBS.  The  first  change  in  terms  of  the  amounts  included 
for  the  student  loan  program  is  to  accomplish  a  merging  of  the 
amounts  made  available  for  the  Federal  contribution  to  student  loan 
funds  and  the  Federal  loans  to  institutions  for  their  capital  contribu- 
tioii,  so  as  to  obviate  the  set-aside  of  the  millioii  dotlaffs*  for  loans  to 
institutions. 

The  second  major  diange  in  here,  sir,  is  to  provide,  under  title  III 
of  the  act,  the  same  kind  of  allotment  authority  that  has  alreadv 
been  approved  for  the  library  Services  Appropriation  Act,  which 
permits  us  to  allot  on  the  basis  of  the  maximums  contained  in  title 
III,  but  to  appropriate  that  amount  which  is  actually  required  to 
pay  the  States  the  full  amount  which  they  estimate  they  will  need. 

We  are  finding  this  year  that  the  appropriation  in  several  States 
is  more  than  adequate  to  pay  them  what  they  can  actually  use  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960. 
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The  deletion  of  the  pravi^  whjch  now  prohibits  the  use  of  these 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  which  might  be  identified  as 
having. been  imported  from  or  originating  in  a  Conmmnist  ooun- 
trv 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  So-called  Bridges  amendment? 

Mr.  Hughes.  That's  right,  sir.  That  is  in  line  with  our  positicm 
lastyear. 

PROPOSED  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Let's  take  page  96.  I  think  all  of  your  increases  are 
on  this  page.  It  amounts  to  a  net  increase  of  $11,300,000;  is  that 
riffht! 

Mr.  HiTOHBS.  That's  right 

(The  page  referred  to  Allows :) 

Defense  Educational  AcnvrriEs 

Summary  of  changes 

Enacted  appropriation $150, 000, 000 

Proposed  for  later  transmission 9, 700, 000 

Total  estimated  funds  available  I960 159. 700, 000 

Estimate  for  1961 171. 000. 000 


Total  change 11, 300.  OOP 

Increases : 

B.  Program  increases : 

Student  loans  (title  II)  x  (a)  Contributions  to  loan  funds.       8, 900, 000 

National  defense  fellowships  (title  IV) 7, 950. 000 

Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing  (title  VI) :  (5)  Insti* 

tutee  for  counseling  personnel — 1.020.000 

Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages  title 
VI): 

(fl)  Training  centers 1.500,000 

( b)  Institutes  for  language  teachers.. fL,  080.  (M)0 

Educational  media  research  (title  VII) 1,  700, 000 

Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs  ( title  VIII ) .       2, 000. 000 
Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services  (title  X) 50. 000 


Gross  Increases 19, 550, 000 

Decreases : 

Science,  matematics,  and  foreign   language  instruction 
(title  III)  : 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling : 

(1)  Grants  to  States , 800.000 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools 5, 200. 000 

(b)  Grants  to  States'  for  supervision  and  adminis- 

tration  ^u^^ J^ u* 250, 000 

Advanced  training  tn  foreign  areas  and  languages  (title 

VI):  (o)  Research ,.-.* 2,000,000 

'    Net  increases ^^—il- : ^      11.300.000 

.  -  Mr..  FoGARTY.  You  have  increases  pi  J$19,550,000,  but,  you  show. de- 
creases totaling  $8,250,000.    We  will  go  right  from  the  .top  dow^i. 

'  STUDENT  LOAN  PRQGIUM 

•     The  first,  increase  on  the  page  is  for  student  loans  under  **TitIe  II — 
Oontribiitions  to  Loan  Ftaias,"'ah  indre^  of  $3;B00j000.    Is  that  now 

i^ftrme^tiihatei   "  •  -     •     .   '> 
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P0B8IBLB  NEXD  FOB  SUFPLEMKNTAL 

Mr.  FoGAimr.  AccordiB^  to  the  Secretary,  this  is  <^^  area  where 
you  may  have  to  come  back  and  req[uest  a  supplemental. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Our  intent  is  to  give  the  committee  a  better  estimate 
of  the  requirements  by  the  1st  of  April. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  He  wanted  to  get  the  latest  estimates  as  far  as  the  sec- 
ond semester  is  concerned,  is  that  right  f 

Dr.  Derthick.  That's  right. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  There  might  be  changes  in  tJiis  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  That's  ri^ht.  Then  we  propose  to  seek  a  supple- 
ment or  amendment  to  the  bill  in  time  to  take  care  of  the  situation  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  have  any  information  now  as  to  what  it 
might  be,  what  it  looks  like? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  made  an  earlier  estimate  that  the  need  next 
year,  based  on  this  year's  experience,  would  be  approximately  $69,- 
400,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  are  you  asking  for? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  current  estimate  is  for  $43  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  you  may  be  short  in  that  area  $15  or  $16  million. 

I960  StTPPLSMENTAL  ITEED8 

I  asked  Mr.  Flemming  the  other  day  about  the  propK)sal  I  made  ta 
get  faster  action  on  this  supplemental  for  1960.  I  think  he  did  say 
that  if  he  was  a  college  president,  and  there  were  some  students  in  dire 
circumstances  that  had  to  drop  out  unless  they  were  able  to  get  a  loan, 
and  the  money  was  not  available,  that  he  would  find  some  wav  of 
getting  the  money,  pending  the  kind  of  action  that  he  expects  m>m 
Congress,  and  then  repay  the  funds  after  the  appropriation  is  made. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That's  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  he  said  he  could  be  quoted. 

Do  you  feel  the  same  way? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  think  so,  and  I  know  Dr.  Flemming  was  verv  sin- 
cere in  what  he  said. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  do  not  doubt  it. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  know  that.  But  I  feel  that  the  proposal  that 
we  make  of  coming  back  to  either  amend  the  appropriation  bill  or 
get  a  supplement  before  the  end  of  this  session  ot  Congress,  will  ade- 
quately provide  for  the  needs  next  year.  I  don't  think  that  the  in- 
stitutions or  the  presidents  will  be  up  against  that  kind  of  a  problem 
next  year,  because  we  are  going  to  have  enough  experience  before  the 
end  of  this  session  to  give  you  a  pretty  accurate  picture. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  was  referring  to  the  supplemental. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  present  supplement. 

Mr.FooARTT.  Not  next  year. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  think  m  most  cases  college  presidents,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this  supplement,  could  make  some  provisions, 

national  defense  fellowships 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  All  right.  Now,  the  next  line  item  is  *^ational 
defense  fellowships"  under  title  IV.  Tou  have  an  increase  of 
$7,950,000. 

Dr.  Derthick.  To  meet  the  full  authorizatioiu  C^n,r^n]o 
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FEID  lOB  TBAXSXBS 

Mr.  FoGABirr.  On  page  181,  Doctor,  imder  "Evidenoe  of  need,"  you 
say  that: 

Barlier  estimates  had  asstimed  that  the  average  annual  need  for  new  teachen 
In  higher  education  would  vary  between  18,000  and  22,000  throng  lOTO.  Mora 
recent  studies,  however,  indicate  that  the  need  will  be  more  than  twice  as 
great— in  the  neighborhood  of  48,000  aannaUy. 

Is  that  sot 

Dr.  Dbrthick.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  FoGAHTT.  How  could  estimates  be  that  far  off?  When  were 
these  earlier  estimates  made  ? 

Dr.  Derthiok.  I  will  ask  Dr.  Babbidge  to  make  a  comment  on  that. 

Dr.  Babbidqe.  We  are  actually  in  the  estimating  business,  really, 
for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  believe  that  the  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  thousand  estimates  were  Office  of  Education  estimates. 

Dr.  DiaRTHicK.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will  have  to  taba 
responsibility  for  that  eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  estimate,  but  w© 
were  in  the  initial  sta^s  of  studying  that  problem.  That  was  our 
best  judgment  at  the  time.  But,  since  then^  more  extensive  studies 
and  surveys  have  given  us  a  more  realistic  Mure.  That  eighteen  to 
twenty  thousand  figure  alarmed  me  very  much,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  If  that  is  so,  this  increase  of  $7,900,000  isn't  going 
to  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the  need. 

Dr.  Derthiok.  I  know,  but  it  provides  for  full  requirements  of  the 
act.  One  thousand  fellowships  provided  in  the  first  year,  and  1,500 
in  the  second  and  third  years  so  we  have  asked  for  the  maximum. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  So  you  are  asking  for  the  maximum  authorization? 

Dr.  Debthigk.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  isn't  enough,  apparently,  with  48,000  new 
teachers  in  higher  education  needed  each  year. 

Dr.  Derthiok.  In  using  my  example  a  while  ago  on  this  discussion 
on  terminal  legislation  in  this  field,  I  said  that  I  thought  we  were 
going  to  have  to  take  stock  of  the  National  Defenpe  Education  Act 
before  it  ended,  and  undoubtedly  there  would  be  certain  parts  of  it 
that  we  would  urge  be  continued,  reenacted.  I  think  that  is  probably 
one  of  them  right  here. 

'  Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  reason  I  am  asking  these  questions  now  is  to  get 
some  information  that  I  can  use,  if  someone  thinks,  since  this  is  the 
largest  increase,  it  might  be  excessive.  I  want  to  be  able  to  justify  it 
if  it  is  really  needed. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  can  certainly  justify  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  going  to  meet  the 
need,  because  the  authorization  is  too  small. 

Dr.  Derthick.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  there  anj^  question  about  that! 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  there  isn't  any  question. 

AUTHORIZATION  AND  NEED 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  is  the  authorization  now  ? 
Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  in  terms  of  1,500  fellowships,  so  much  per 
fellowship  and  so  much  allowance  for  the  institution. 
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Mr.  FoGAKTT.  How  many  do  you  think  it  ought  to  bet 
Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  I  wouldn't  be  prepared  to  answer  that  now, 
bot  we  are  starting  some  studies  with  tae  idea  of  taking  stock  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  and  we  are  going  to  l^  prepared  to 

propose < 

Mr.FoGABTY.  On  page  132,  you  say : 

In  flflcal  year  I960,  1,500  additioiuil  awards  have  been  made;  918  program 
proposals  were  sabmitted  by  graduate  schools,  asldng  for  almost  5,400  f eUow- 
flhlpe. 

This  present  authorization  isn't  one-third  enough,  in  rough  figures! 
Dr.  Derthigk.  We  could  use  much  more. 
Mr.  FoGABTY.  According  to  these  applications. 
Dt.Debthick.  That's  n^t.  And  may  I  ask  Dr.  Babbidge- 


Mr.  FoGABTY.  Will  you  elaborate  just  a  little  bit,  because  this  is 
the  largest  increase  you  show,  and  we  may  be  questioned  about  it. 
Just  take  a  few  minutes  and  give  us  the  need  for  these  fellowships. 

Dr.  Debthick.  Dr.  Babbidge,  will  you  give  the  answer  to  that? 

Dr.  Babbidos.  As  the  statement  indicates,  the  number  of  fellow- 
ships awarded  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  of  fel- 
lowships requested  by  the  institutions.  All  of  the  approvals  this 
year,  the  award  of  1,500  fellowships  and  the  programs  in  which  thev 
were  approved,  were  recommended  to  the  Commissioner  by  an  aa- 
visory  oommittee,  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  law,  a  committee 
of  which  we  are  very  proud,  and  we  think  they  are  a  very  distin- 
guished committee. 

Mr.  FoGARxr.  Put  the  names  of  the  committee  members  and  their 
bacl^ounds  in  the  record. 

( 'Die  requested  information  follows : ) 

Tttle  IY  Aovibort  GoMMrrrEB  Members 

Beach,  Leonard  Brothw^U:  Educator;  bom  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Jan.  15»  1905; 
A3.,  Wesleyan  U.,  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  1025;  A.M.,  Yale,  1930,  PhJD.,  1933; 
iBfltr.  Latin  Tilton  Sch.,  N.H.,  1925-28;  asst  English  Yale,  1930-^;  instr. 
Bof^h  Northwestern,  1934-38;  asst  prof.  English  Ohio  State  U.,  1939-44; 
frof .  EngUsh  U.  Okla.,  1945-51,  chmn.  English  dept.  1940-51 ;  dean  grad.  sch., 
Vanderbilt  Univ.,  Nashville,  since  1951 ;  vis.  prof.  English  U.  Mo.,  summer  1945, 
U.  CaUf.,  1947.  Received  Rockefeller  Grant;  1948.  Mem  Modem  Lang  Assn, 
Am  Assn  U  Profs,  Assn  of  Am  U's  (1957-^),  Assn  Orad  Schs  (Pres  1957-58), 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Phi  Na  Theta. 

Clark,  Felton  G. :  Univ  Pres ;  bom  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Oct  13,  1003 ;  student 
Soathem  U,  Baton  Rouge,  1920-22 ;  A.B.,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.,  1924,  1946, 
LLJ>.;  A.M.  Columbia  U  1925,  Ph.D.  1033.  Instructor  at  Wiley  College, 
Marshall,  Tex.,  1925-27,  Southern  V,  1927-30 ;  Instructor  Howard  U,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1931-33 ;  Dean  of  College  Southern  U  1934-38,  Pres  since  1938.  Direc- 
tor National  Survey  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance  of  Negroes;  Member 
Natl  Conf  on  Problems,  Ekiucatlon  of  Negroes;  Advisory  Committee  on  Negro 
Radio  Series,  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Pres  Land  Grant  College  Presidents 
CJonf  1040-41 ;  Member  of  Assn  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  for  Negroed 
(Pres  1044-45,  now  Chairman  Committee  on  Accreditation),  AAAS,  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  NEA«  Kappa  Phi  Kappa  etc. 

Elder,  John  Peterson :  Educator ;  bom  Auburn,  N.T.,  Aug.  1,  1913,  A.B.  Wil- 
liams CoU^e,  1934;  A.M.  Harvard  1935,  Ph.D.  1940.  Instructor  Greek  and 
Latin.  Harvard  1940-42,  asst  prof  194^50,  assoc  prof  1951-54,  prof  1955-,  dean 
of  graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences  1954-.  Served  U.S.  Army  1IM2-46; 
Member  Amer  Acad  Arts  and  Sciences,  Amer  Philol  Assn. 

Hasoa.  Harold  Locke:  Bdtscator  and  Dean;  bom  Philo,  Ill«,  Aug.  1,  1901. 
8,B.,  MIT  1924,  SM  1929,  ScD.  1931.  With  MIT  since  1925  as  research  asst 
In  electrical  engineering,  1925-26  instmctor,  192^-81  asst  prof,  1931-85  assoc 
prof,  1035-38  professor  and  head  department  elect  engineerliig,  1938-52  dean  of 
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the  graduate  school  since  ld$2.  Member  Advisory  Council  department  of  elec- 
trical engineering.  Princeton  1948.  Engineers  Council  for  Professional  Devel- 
opment, Chairman  Engineering  Education  Mission  to  Japan  1951.  Served  2d. 
Lt  Air  Force  1924-20.  Fellow  Amer  Inst  of  EE,  Amer  Acad  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Franklin  Institute,  Amer  Society  of  Engineering.     Sigma  XI,  etc. 

Hill,  Henry  Harrington:  College  President,  born  Statesville,  N.C..  Sept.  20, 
1894;  student  Davidson,  N.C.,  College  1910-13;  A.B.  and  A.M.  U  of  Virg  1921; 
student  Columbia  1927-28,  Ph.D.  1930:  LL.D.  V  of  Pittsburgh,  1943,  Davidson 
College  1948,  Union  University,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  1949,  U  of  Kentucky  1950, 
Harvard  1955;  Lh.D.  Columbia  U  1954;  high  school  teacher  and  superintendent 
Walnut  Ridge,  Ark.,  1916-20  and  1922-27;  instructor  Spanish  U  of  Virginia 
1920-21;  high  school  principal  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  1921-22;  State  high  school 
supervisor  for  Arkansas  1928-29:  Professor  of  School  Administration  U  of 
Kentucky  1929-30:  Dean  of  U  of  Kentucky  1941-42;  Supt  of  Schools  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.  1942-45 ;  Pres  George  Peabody  since  1945. 

Loehwlng,  Walter  Ferdinand :  Professor  of  Botany,  born  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  24, 
1896.  B.S.  U  of  Cgo  1920,  M.S.  1921,  Ph.D.  1925,  Asst  prof  of  botany.  State  U  of 
Iowa  1925-28,  assoc  prof  1928-30,  prof  laSO,  head  botany  dept  1940-53,  dean 
graduate  college  1950,  Midwest  Graduate  Study  and  Research  Found  (director) 
1955-56,  chairman  1956-57.  Served  U.S.  Army  1917-20,  Fellow  AAAS,  member 
,  Amer  Society  Plant  Physiologists,  Sigma  Xi.  Delegate  U.S.  Government  to  In- 
ternational botany  conference,  Holland  1935. 

MacVica,  Robert  William :  Dean ;  bom  Princeton,  Minn.,  Sept  28,  1918.  B.A. 
U  of  Wyoming  1939,  M.S.  Okla  State  1940,  Ph.D.  U  of  Wis.  1946,  assoc  prof 
Okla  Stete  1946,  Prof  A^cultural  chemistry  1949,  head  of  dept  1949-57,  dean 
graduate  school  1953-,  Vice  pres  academic  affairs  1957.    Rhodes  Scholar  1939. 

Mulligan,  Joseph  F.,  S.  J.:  Chairman,  Physics  Department,  Fordham  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  N.Y.  B.A.  Fordham  U,  M.A.  Boston  U,  STL  Woodstock, 
Ph.D.  Catholic  U.  (Taken  from  school  catalog — ^no  other  information  available 
at  present  time.) 

Park,  Rosemary:  College  president,  born  Andover,  Mass.,  Mar  11,  1907,  A3. 
RadcllfPe  1928,  A.M.  1929,  Ph.D.  U  Cologne,  Germany  1934,  L1.D.  Wesleyan  U  1948. 
Lltt.  D.  Trinity  College,  1952,  Mt.  Holyoke  College  1955,  Douglass  College  1956» 
Lh.D.  Wheaton  College  1954,  instructor  various  schools  1930-35,  assoc  prof  Conn 
College  1938-^3,  dean  of  freshman  1941-45,  etc.,  pres  1947-.  Member  of  several 
education  associations  and  committees. 

Perkins,  John  Alanson :  Bom  Owosso,  Mich,  June  29,  1914.  A.B.  U  of  Mich 
1938.  A.M.  1939,  Ph.D.  1041,  Secretary  to  Senator  Arthur  Vandenburg  1996-37. 
Teaching  fellow  dept  of  political  science  U  of  Michigan  198^-41,  Instructor  1941- 

43,  asst  prof  Institute  of  public  administration  1945-46,  professor  and  asst 
provost  1949-50,  assistant  prof  U  of  Rochester  1943-45,  Budget  director  State 
of  Michigan  1946-48,  pres  U  of  Delaware  1950- ;  Under  Secretary  of  Health* 
Education,  and  Welfare  1957-.  Member  of  various  State  educational  boards  and 
committees. 

Weaver,  John  C. :  College  dean;  bom  Evanston,  111.,  May  21,  1915,  A.B.  TJ  of 
Wise  1936,  A.M.  1937,  Ph.D.  1942,  member  editorial  staff  American  Geograpblcal 
Society  of  N.Y.  1940-42 ;  member  research  staff  of  geographer  State  Dept  1942- 

44,  asst  prof  dept  of  geography  U  of  Minnesota  46-47,  assoc  prof  1947-48,  prof 
1948-55,  dean  of  school  of  arts  and  sciences  Kansas  State  College  1955-57;  dean 
graduate  college  U  of  Nebraska  1957- ;  visiting  professor  Harvard  summer 
1954,  research  consultant  various  associations  and  boards. 

Woodbume,  Lloyd  S. :  College  administrator;  bom  London,  Ont,  Canada 
Dec.  20,  1906.  Came  to  U.S.  1914.  Student  Grand  Rapids  JO  1925-26;  AJI. 
U  of  Mich  1929,  A,M.  1930,  Ph.D.  1932,  Student  U  of  Berlin  1932-53,  Instructor 
U  of  Mich  1931-32.  asst  to  dean  1933-39,  asst  dean  1939-45,  dean  college  of  arts 
and  sciences  U  of  Wash  since  1950. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  TTict  were  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  the 
programs  recommenaed  for  approval  warranted  such  approval :  that 
they  were  high-quality  programs;  they  were  producing  teachers 
needed  in  the  national  interest;  and  I  think  there  can  be  absolutely  no 
question  but  that  this  number  of  fellowships  is  warranted,  both  in 
terms  of  quantitative  needs  and  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  do  the  members  of  this  advisory  committee 
think  about  the  present  authorization  limit  ? 

Dr.  Babbidoe,  The  committee  advises  the  Commissioner,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  terms  of  the  quality  and  satisfactory  nature  of  the  proposals 
submitted  to  them  by  graduate  schools. 

We  have  not,  I  believe,  asked  the  advisory  committee  its  opinion  with 
regard  to 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  would  think  when  they  had  5,400  applications,  and 
they  could  only  award  1,500,  there  would  be  discussion  about  the  need 
for  increasing  the 

Dr.  Babhedge.  I  don't  believe  the  opinion  of  the  committee  has  been 
crystallized  or  stated  on  this  specific  point. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  are  not  increasing  the  number  of  fellowships  in 
1961. 

Dr.DERTHiOK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARrr.  But  the  cost  is  going  up  because — ^ — 

Dr.  Derthick.  Because  of  the  ones  we  are  carrying  forward. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  the  costs  are  bound  to  go  up  next  year  and  the 
year  aftor. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Until  we  get  the  pipeline  full,  the  cost  will  go  up. 

Mr.FoGABar.  How  much  will  that  amount  to,  about? 

Mr.  Patbros.  The  maximum  number  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  Roughly  speaking,  there  will  be  an  increase  next  year 
of  about  the  equivalent  of  this  year's  increase.  It  would  then  level  oflf 
at  that  point  and  decline  as  the  act 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Another  $8  million  increase  next  year  for  this  pro- 
gram then  it  ehould  level  off. 

Mr.  Hughes.'  Fiscal  year  1962  will  be  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Keixt.  So  the  program  continues  to  level  off  at  that  point.  It 
would  decline  bec9»use  you  would  not  put  a  new  1,500  in. 

iNsrrruTEs  for  oouksbizIng  personnel 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  next  is  "Institutes  for  counseling  personnel." 
You  have  an  increase  of  $1,020,000.    Is  this  what  you  asked  for? 

Dr.  DxsTHiCK.  The  request  of  the  Department  ? 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Yes;  original  request. 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  Office's  original  revised  request  was  for  $7,260,- 
000. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  were  led  to  believe.  Doctor,  that  this  was  a  very 
important  area. 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  is  a  very  important  area. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Counseling  and  testing  is  greatly  needed  in  the  field 
of  education. 

Do  you  still  think  your  original  estimate  of  $7,250,000  was  a  good 
one,  or  has  something  come  up  that  is  lessening  your  interest  in  the 
problems  of  counseling  and  testing  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  we  are  very  much  interested  in  this,  and  we  are 
very  proud  of  what  we  have  done.  The  people  who  are  going  to  be 
tramed  by  this  particular  budget  will  have  an  impact  on  about  a  mil- 
lion boys  and  girls  in  this  country,  and  we  felt  very  gratified  with  the 
increase  we  were  able  to  make  this  y^ar.  What  we  are  doing  now  is 
getting  to  the  full  authorization  in  two  steps  instead  of  one;  but  you 
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have  always  got  a  problem  in  a  new  program  of  setting  up  the  ma- 
chinery and  staffing  it  and  providing  the  facilities  on  a  high  standard. 

And  in  the  discussions  back  and  forth  at  the  Department  level,  we 
agreed  that  it  was  reasonable  to  make  this  jump  in  two  steps. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  What  wiU  be  the  increase  next  year  f 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  increase  next  year  would  be  approximately  the 
same. 

Mr.  HuGHBS.  $760,000;  an  increase  of  about  seven  in  terms  of 
regular-session  institutes. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  I  am  not  sure  I  understand  this.  How  much  inffmase 
did  you  ask^r  in  your  original  request  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $1,770,000,  of  which  $1,020,000  was  allowed. 

Dr.  DERTHicac  $1,020,000 ;  that  leaves  $750,000  to  go  to  the  ceiling, 
next  year. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  But  the  $1,770,000  was  to  bring  it  up  to  this  jear^ 
authorization? 

Dr.  Dkrthick.  Tes,sir. 

Mr.  FoQABTHT.  In  one  place  you  think  the  authorization  is  too.low; 
in  this  one  you  evidently  think  it  is  too  high,  and  don't  have  to  go  as 
fast  as  the  Congress  authorized  you  to  go  t 

Dr.  Derthigk.  It  is  easier  to  move  faster  in  the  one  case  than  it  is 
in  the  other. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  You  mean  you  would  have  had  difficulty  efficiently 
spending  that  $1,770,000  in  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  At  the  outset,  we  were  planning  on  spending  the 
entire  sum.  In  our  discussions  at  the  departmentallevel,  and  we  have 
to  justify  our  requests  there,  the  Secretary  who  is  very  much  interested 
in  this  program,  questionea  us  pretty  closely  about  whether  we  were 
goin^  to  have  enough  topflight  institutes,  whether  we  could  get  ^loudi 
topflight  people  to  operate  them  so  quickly.  And  we  gave  a  litOe 
ground  and  indicated  that 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  gave  up  half  of  what  you  thought  was  needed. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Not  quite  half. 

Mr.  Pateros.  We  moved  from  23  regular-session  institutes  in  1960 
to  33  in  1961,  and  we  figure  on  hitting  40  in  1962. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  still  gave  a  lot  of  ground.  You  gave  more 
than  you  wanted  to. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Of  course,  I  am  naturally  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  people  that  we  train  are  going  to  have  an  impact  on  over  a  mil- 
lion youngsters. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  that  is  mod.  I  am  just  amazed  that  you 
asked  for  $1,770,000,  were  cut  ba&  to  $1,020,000,  and  you  take  it  so 
calmly. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  are  going  to  make  a  lot  of  progress  with  this. 

ITFEOr  IV  WUIJ4  AUISOEESATION  18  APntOPRIATlS 

Mr.  FooARTY.  No  doubt  you  will  make  progress^  but  you  could 
have  made  more.  What  will  happen  if  Congress  decides  to  raise  this 
up  to  $1,770,000? 

Dr.  Derthick.  If  Congress  should  raise  it  to  $1,770,000,  we  would 
have  to  enlist  a  lot  of  help  mighty  fast  all  over  the  country  in  mount- 
ing some  additional  institutes. 
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Mr.  FoQARTT.  We  assume  when  yon  ad:ed  f  cxr  it  that  you  had  a 
pretty  good  plan  in  mind  to  use  it 

Dr.  JDbkthigk.  I  think  this  is  a  fair  statement:  that  in  taking  the 
step,  I  mean  taking  the  jump  to  the  full  authorization  in  two  steps, 
our  overall  quality  of  institutes  will  be  higher. 

In  other  words,  if  you  had  10  institutes,  you  take  them  off  the  top 
of  the  application.    The  farther  down  you  go,  the  lower  the  quality. 

Now,  X  would  have  to  acknowledge  that,  that  the  oyeraJl  quality 
will  be  higher  in  taking  the  2  years  to  reach  the  maximum. 

Mr.  FoQASTT.  You  mean  it  might  have  been  bettor  if  you  stretched 
itouttoS? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No;  I  think  we  can  make  it  in  2  years. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Doesn't  it  stand  to  reason  that  the  quality  might  be 
a  little  higher  if  you  stretched  it  out  to  8 1 

Dr.  Di^THicK.  That  might  be  true,  but  you  get  to  a  point  where 
you  have  to  lerel  off. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  When  you  adsed  for  that  $1,770,000, 1  thought  per- 
haps you  had  leveled  on.  Was  there  doubt  in  your  mind  at  that  tmie 
you  could  have  the  quality  that  is  desired  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  been  very  ambitious  all  the  way  along 
in  this  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  good  job;  I  have  said  that 
before.  I  think  you  could  do  a  better  job  if  you  had  a  few  more 
dollars. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Babbidge,  what  about — in  your  judgment,  if 
we  were  confronted  with  the  extra  $770,000,  how  effectively  could 
we  spend  it? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I  think  it  is  a  relative  matter,  as  you  suggested 
earlier.  I  think  that  the  institutes,  the  additional  institutes  we  were 
able  to  establish,  would  not  be  of  as  good  quality  as  those  contem- 
plated in  this  budget. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Who  are  these  institutes?  What  are  they  going  to 
think  about  you  (mestioning  their  quality  ? 

Dr.  BABBmoE.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  questioning  their 
quality,  Mr.  Chairman :  it  is  a  question  of  giving  them  an  opportu* 
ity  to  build  a  staff.  We  are  worKing  in  a  number  of  States  with  not 
a  single  institution  but  groups  of  institutions  for  development  of 
institute  proposals  that  can  be  submitted  to  us  in  future  years.  It 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  time  to  do  this. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  tliink  by  next  year  they  will  be  just  as  well 
qualified  as  the  top  10  that  you  have  toaay  ? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  Far  better  qualified  than  they  now  are. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  rapidly  as  we  have  moved  in 
the  program,  we  have  pjut  a  great  pressure  on  limited  leadership 
personnel.  Here  is  an  institution  that  has  drained  away  its  top 
people  by  other  institutions.  It  takes  a  little  time  to  build  up  these 
stans. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  18  profes- 
sional consultants  who  are  engaged  in  the  counseling  and  guidance 
section  were  asked  their  views  on  the  rate  of  growth.  They  find  it 
to  be  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the  rate  of  growth,  but  they  have 
urged  us  to  exercise  caution  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  these  institute 
programs  for  the  reasons  Dr.  Derthick  has  suggested. 
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,  Dr.  Derthick.  1  think  what  w^iiave  done,  as  you  very  generously 
recognize,  and  repeatedly  recognize,,  has  been  high-quality  work. 

I  think  there  is  a  reason  for  caution  not  to  go  too  fast  to  the  top. 
Under  this  program  we  will  be  at  the  top  in  1  more  year, 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  can't  understand  why  you  asked  for  $1,770,000, 
then. 

Dr;  DERTBacK.  At  the  outset? 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Yes. 

Dr.  Dertkick.  Well,  as  I  say,  we  were  very  ambitious,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  discussion  and  justification  we  bad  to  admit  that  there 
were  some  pitfalls  in  trying  to  move  that  fast. 

Mr.  FoGARnr.  All  right 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  TRAINING  CENTERS 

Now,  the  next  one,  ^'Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  lan- 
guages," imder  title  VI.  You  are  asking  for  $1,500,000  more  for  the 
training  centers.   What  did  you  original^  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  f  ATEROS.  Training  centers,  a  total  of  $6  million. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  toUl  includes  centers  and  fellowships. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  A  $1,600,000  increase! 

Dr.  Babbidge.  That  is  for  centers  alone. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  just  in  centers? 

Mr.  Hughes.  $6  million— $2,987,000  for  centers  and  $3,013,000  for 
fellowships. 

17UMBEB  OF  CENTER  PBOPOSALS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  say  on  page  148  that — 

The  program  is  especiaUly  f  ellcltons,  since  it  requires  that  a  contracting  institu- 
tion invest  '"new  money"  in  the  proposed  center  activities,  which  are  then 
matched  by  Government  funds.  Despite  the  matching  feature,  the  first  an- 
nouncement of  the  program  in  1958  brought  133  center  proposalis,  19  of  whidi 
were  funded  with  1959  appropriations.  Funds  for  1960  wiU  ai^rozimately  doa- 
ble that  number  of  centers. 

.    Does  that  mean  38  ? 
Dr.  BABBnx}£.  Forty. 
Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  for  1961  ? 
Mr.  Hughes.  The  same. 
Mr.  FoGARTY.  Forty. 

Mr.  Derthick.  But  they  will  be  larger  in  size. 
Mr.FoGARTT.  You  said 

the  program  in  1958  brought  133  coiter  proposala 

How  many  do  you  have  now? 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  get  it  for  us  this  noon  ? 

Dr.  BABBmoE.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Also  what  you  estimate  the  proposals  might  be  for 
1961? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  133,  that  figure  represented  forms  sub- 
mitted by  institutions,  simply  expressing  an  interest  in  this  program, 
and  not  expressing  concrete  proposals— letters. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  have  any  list  of  what  you  would  call  con- 
crete proposals? 
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Dr.  Babbidge.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Give  us  both,  then. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  We  can  provide  that  during  the  noon  hour. 

I960  OBLIGATIONS  COMPAHED  WITH  1961  ITDDGET 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Please  ialso  supply  for  the  record  statistics  comparing 
the  budget  with  1960  obligations  and  a  table  showing  appropriations 
1959  through  the  request  for  1961  and  the  authorization  tor  each  year. 

We  will  recess  until  1 :80. 

(The  requested  statistics  follow :) 


I960 
estimated 
obligations 


1961 
budget 
estimate 


L  Student  loons: 

(a)  Contribatlon  to  loan  funds .>._'. 

(6)  Loans  to  educational  institutions 

1  Science,  matbematics.  and  foreign  language  instruction: 

(a)  Acquisition  of  equipment  and  minor  remodeling: 

(1)  Grants  to  States 

(2)  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  scbools 

(6)  Grants  to  States  for  supervislan  and  administration. 

8.  National  defense  fellowdiipe 

4.  Guidance,  counseling,  and  testing: 

fa)  Grants  to  States ^- 

(b)  Institutes  for  counseling  personnel 

L  Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas  and  languages: 

(a)  Tmlning centers.- 

(b)  Institutes  for  language  teachers 

(c)  Research ^ ^ 

6b  EducatlGnal  media  reseaaeh 

7.  Giants  to  States  for  area  vocational  programs « 

8.  Grants  to  States  for  statistical  services ,. 


I  $40, 860, 000 
360,000 


58,988,208 
2,000.000 
2,575,000 

12,800,000 

16,000,000 
5,480,000 

3.060,000 
3,170,000 
•  4.000,000 
3,000,000 
7.000,000 
1,600,000 


TotaL 1-: 169,263,208       171,000,000       +11,7^6,792 


$43,000,000 
1,000,000 


52.000,000 
2,000,000 
3,750,000 

20,760,000 

15,000,000 
6,600,000 

4,550,000 
5.200,000 
2.000.000 
4,700,000 
9,000,000 
1,«60,000 


+$),6W.00O 
+<H»,000 


->6. 968. 206 

'+i,"i75,d66 

+7, 9GB,  000 


'+rMi,~666 

+1,500,000 
+t,  090. 000 
-2,000,000 
+1,700,000 
+2,000,000 
^+80,000 


1  Tnchidee  sapplemfintal  of  10,700,000  which  has  been  deared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  subnUsskm 
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POKEION  LANCrCTAQB  INBI'ITUTES 
ATTBUroOH 


Mr.FoGABTT.  We  will  resume  our  hearings. 
We  were  discussing  the  language  institutes  t 

ADSQ0ACT  OF  RXQtTBSI? 

Dr.  Debthick.  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  consulted 
with  the  staff  yery  carefuUjf  during  the  noon  hour  about  the  indtitute& 

As  we  go  down  the  line  m  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  we 
do  feel  sincerely  we  are  getting  what  we  need  to  do  the  job.  As  you 
know,  we  are  yery  proud  of  it. 

Of  course,  in  title  IE,  with  the  supplemental  and  then  with  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  appropriation  bill,  we  haye  been  author- 
Kea  to  ask  for  what  we  can  show  we  need. 

In  title  ni  we  will  haye  eyerything  we  need. 

In  title  rV  we  will  need  the  entire  authorization. 

In  title  y  our  consultants  haye  cautioned  us  about  trying  to  go  the 
whole  way  this  year.  We  are  proud  of  the  high  quality  we  haye 
attained.  Take  uie  language  institutes.  We  are  ti^mg  to  tiuin  the 
needed  talent  as  fast  as  we  can. 

In  title  Vn  we  are  almost  to  the  maximum,  lacking  only  $800,000 
of  the  $5  million  authorization,  and  the  staff  remincS  me  if  we  did 
go  to  the  top  this  j^ear  we  might  oyerload  ourselves. 

In  title  YlII  we  have  asked  for  all  that  the  States  have  indicated 
theycanuse. 

And  in  title  X  we  haye  asked  for  all  that  we  can  use.  \ 

So  really,  with  regard  to  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  we 
feel  we  haye  pretty  solid  backing  to  enable  us  to  move  forward  to  the 
full  extent  tnat  seems  practice  and  in  most  instances  to  the  full 
authorization,  and  in  other  instances  to  the  full  extent  we  think  we 
can  make  sound  progress.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act 

With  a  chairman  of  a  committee  who  has  given  us  full  support,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  less  than  sincere. 

Mr.  FoGASTT.  That  is  what  we  want.  We  do  not  want  to  give  you 
any  money  you  cannot  use  eflSiciently,  though,  and  if  there  is  any 
place  here  you  think  we  can  cut,  we  would  lil^  you  to  tell  us  about  it. 
^  Dr.  Debthick.  We  are  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act. 

I  do  not  want  to  overurge  it,  but  I  do  hope  sometime  we  can  give  you 
this  little  visual  repcMi;  on  our  progress. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  will  try  to  work  it  out. 

EDIK3ATIONAL  MEDIA    AESBAltCH 

For  educational  media  research  you  are  within  $300,000  of  the  au* 
thorization. 
Dr.  Dkrthick.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  FooARTT.  On  page  158  of  the  jiostifications  you  say: 

Of  the  $4,700,000  requested,  70  percent  will  be  required  to  continue  projects 
initiated  in  prior  years,  and  SO^fiei^cfa^t  willbeayailable  for  new  projects. 

How  many  application^  do  you  h^ve  on  hand  ?         -    , 

Mr.  Pateros.  About  2^0  proposals  for  1960  have  cofne  in. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  And  how  many  can  be  financed? 

Mr.  Pateros.  Of  this  group,  45  were  approved  for  financing.  There 
were  75  that  we  felt  could  possibly  have  been  approved  had  the  funds 
^^eeaji;  gi;eater  than  provided  for  in^l960. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  proposals  do  you  expect  to  have  in  1961  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  About  200  is  the  estimate  of  the  proposals  we  will 
receive,    ... 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  will  this  appropriation  allow  to  be 
financed? 

Mr.  Pateros.  About  20.  These  are  strictly  in  the  research  portion.* 
There  will  be  about  20  out  of  the  200  research  grant  proposals  that 
will  be  financed  in  1961.  - 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  AREA  VOCATIONAL  ia>UCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Grants  to  States  for  area  vocational,  education  pro- 
grams— this  is  the  one  we  have  been  discussing  considerably? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  Our  studies  with  the  States  indicate  that  $9 
million  will  provide  for  their  needs. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  say : 

.  Many  States  have  developed  programs  in  fiscal  years  1958  and  1960  that  were 
requiring  more  than  their  allotment  of  funds  from  the  appropriations  of 
$3,750,000  and  $7  milUon,  respectively.  Several  were  requesting  more  funds  than 
were  available.  This  meant  that  they  were  unable  to  finance,  programs  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  able  to  develop  such  programs. 

How  about  1961? 

Dr.  DEanTHicK,  Well,  my  people  give  me  full  assurance  that  this 
will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  Hughes.  We  have  some  information  on  the  fiscal  year  1960 
program  which  indicates  State  requests  for  funds  in  that  program 
which  have  been  in  excess  of  the  amounts  available  fpr  reallotment. 
We  have  been  able  to  reallot  $620,000  against  a  stated  need  in  the 
States  of  $1,487,000,  which  means  we  were  unable  to  fill  requests  of 
about  $800,000. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  do  vou  think  will  happen  in  1961  ? 

Mr.  Pbabson.  I  think  there  will  be  a  reasonable  expansion  of  the 
program  in  1961,  and  it  would  seem  the  $2  million  additional  to  what 
we  have  in  1960  would  give  a  very  nice  expansion.  That  would  have 
to  be  matched,  and  that  would  be  a  $4  or  $5  million  expansion  in  the 
program, 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  short  do  you  think  you  will  be  ? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  think  with  the  reallotment  there  will  be  perhaps  six 
or  eight  States  that  would  not  have  all  they  wanted.  The  other  States 
I  think  would  have  what  they  needed  with  the  $9  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  would  this  amount  be  for  the  six  or 
eight  States  that  could  not  be  served? 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  fi^re. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Tell  me  about  what  you  think. 
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Mr.  Peabson.  I  would  think  $1  million  additional  would  give  those 
States  what  they  wanted,  but  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  allot  that  addi- 
tional money  to  those  five  or  six  States  that  would  have  needs  above 
what  is  in  tibe  $9  miUioii. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  STATISTICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  FooARTT.  For  grants  to  States  for  statistical  services  you  are 
requesting  an  increase  of  $60,000.    What  is  that  to  be  used  for? 

Dr.  Dbrthick.  That  is  to  strengthen  their  data-gathering  ma- 
chinery, to  provide  equipment,  to  train  people,  to  employ  personnel^ 
so  that  in  our  studies  we  can  get  the  facts  more  quickly  and  accurately. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Why  do  you  need  $50,000  more? 

Mr.  Pateros.  This  is  based  on  reports  from  the  States  received  late 
in  the  f  aU  as  to  what  they  anticipated  their  1961  requirements  would 
be.    This  is  predicated  on  circularization  of  the  States. 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  law  allows  up  to  $50,000  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis.  That  is  to  take  care  of  those  that  have  increasing 
needs  within  the  authorization. 

SCIENGE,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language  IKSTBUCnON 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Under  "Science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  language 
instruction,  title  III,"  there  is  a  decrease  of  $800,000  m  grants  to 
States.    Tell  us  about  that.    . 

Mr.  Pateros.  The  three  items  under  title  III,  $800,000  in  grante 
to  States;  $5,200,000  in  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools;  and  $250,- 
000  in  grants  to  States  for  supervision  and  administration,  are  reduc- 
tions from  the  1960  appropriation  level,  but  because  of  the  change  of 
language  will  actually  provide  for  expansion  of  the  program  by  un- 
freezing the  12  percent  for  loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools. 

With  the  appropriation  language  we  have  requested,  we  estimate 
we  will  be  able  to  meet  100  percent  of  every  State's  request  in  those 
three  categories  and  up  to  the  maximum  authorized  in  the  basic  act. 

So  while  it  looks  on  paper  like  a  reduction  it  actually  constitutes 
an  expansion  of  program  with  a  lesser  appropriation  of  dollars. 

advanced  training   in  FOREIGN  AREAS  AND  LANGtJAGES 

Mr,  FooARTT.  Under  title  VI^  "Advanced  training  in  foreign  areas 
and  languages,"  there  is  a  $2  million  decrease  in  research. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Babbidge  would  you  explain  that? 

Dr.  Babmdge.  We  requested  a  lesser  amount  this  year.  We  asked 
for  $4  million  for  research  in  the  past  year.  That  $4  million  is  being 
obligated  for  research  which  extends  over  an  18-month  period.  We 
think  that  will  bring  us  up  to  strength. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  is  your  suggestion? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  we  budgeted  that. 

foreign  I4ANGUAGE  center  proposals 

Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  for  information  before  the 
noon  hour  on  the  number  of  center  proposals  that  had  been  received. 
The  information  we  have  at  this  point  is  that  we  have  received  some 
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68  center  proposals,  and  on  analysis  we  find  26  of  those  have  been 
judged  as  acceptable  for  contracting;  12  have  been  judged  as  nncertain 
for  contracting ;  and  16  have  not  be^  approved 

Expansion  of  Tbaghino  in  Education  of  the  Mentally  Setarded 

Program  and  flnanoing 


IfiNaotaal 

INOfistknata 

iMiMtlmiCa 

Program  by  activitia: 

1.  Grants  to  iBStitntions  of  higher  education 

87^000 

$430^000 
070,000 

2.  Grants  to  Stata 

Total  program  (oosts-ohHgBMotis)  <ob)Wt  daas  11)... 

— 

1,000,600 

1,000^000 

Ftaandng: 

i^ooafloo 

i,ooo^m 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  The  program  **Teaching  in  education  of  the  mentally 
retarded,"  is  $1  million  a  year?  That  is  the  authorization,  is  it  not, 
a  million  dollars  a  year  for  10  years  ? 

Dr.  Derthick,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Would  you  tell  us  about  the  program} 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Dr.  Derthigk.  The  program  of  assistance  in  providing  training 
for  leaders  in  programs  of  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  was 
initiated  in  fiscal  year  1960  (Public  Law  85-926). 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  aid  the  State  and  local 
school  systems  m  providing  eaucation  for  mentally  retarded  dul- 
dren  and  youth  throughout  the  Nation.  The  method  is  to  provide 
professional  training  mr  promisinjg  persons  who  will  become  leaders 
m  the  program  of  education  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Grants  are 
given  to  cmleges  and  universities  to  enable  them  to  prepare  peisons 
to  conduct  teacher  training  programs  and  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies for  the  preparation  of  persons  to  direct  and  supervise  educational 
programs  in  State  and  local  school  agencies.  The  grants  include 
amounts  to  expand  and  str^igthen  the^  resources  of  existing  college 
programs.  To  equalize  the  opportunities  throughout  the  Nation, 
it  is  planned  to  assist  in  establisning  a  limited  number  of  new  pro- 
grams at  strategically  located  places. 

There  are  approximately  l\i  million  mentally  retarded  children 
in  the  Nation ;  of  this  number  not  more  than  one-fourth  are  receiving 
suitable  education.  The  single  greatest  barrier  to  the  expansion  oi 
educational  services  is  the  la<^  of  qualified  teaching  personnel.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1960  the  colleges  and  States  have  responded  enthusi- 
astically to  this  opportunity  for  training  high  level  personnel,  and 
fellowships  have  been  awarded  for  the  1959-60  academic  year  as  well 
as  the  1960-61  academic  years. 

The  estimate  of  $1  million,  the  same  amount  appropriated  in  1960, 
will  provide  68  fellowships  to  approximately  20  institutions  of  higher 
learning;  two  1-year  fellowships  for  each  State;  and  stimulation 
grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  aid  in  developing  new  pro- 
grams to  train  leadership  perscmnel  in  the  education  oi  mentally  re- 
tarded children  and  youth. 

In  order  to  implement  this  program  as  soon  as  possible,  fellowship 
awards  for  study  during  academic  year  1959-60  were  made  in  those 
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caaes  where  States  and  colleges  were  prepared  for  such  arranmmentB. 
In  other  cases,  the  fiscal  year  1960  funds  will  be  used  for  feUowship 
awards  for  study  during  the  academic  year  1960-61.  This  situation 
will  recur  to  a  lesser  extent  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year 
1961  appropriation,  and  it  is  plannea  to  gradually  shift  the  program 
to  provide  for  awards  in  one  fiscal  year  for  fellowship  study  during 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

I  think  it  would  oe  nice  to  have  Dr.  Mackie  give  some  additional 
hi^i^hts  of  thisprogram. 

Dr.  Mackie.  This  program  has  probably  giren  greater  impetus  to 
q^ecial  education  than  anything  that  has  occurred  in  many  years.  I 
think  it  will  not  only  expand  tMching  but  it  will  improve  the  quality 
of  teaching. 

nSLLOWBHIPS 

Under  our  program  we  planned  a  program  that  would  use  tlie 
total  allotment,  the  amount  of  the  cewng  in  the  law.  Under  this 
we  have  already  made  an  allocation  of  158  fellowships,  estimated  to 
cost  about  $900,600 — 58  to  colleges  and  universities  and  institutions 
of  hi^er  learning,  and  100  to  State  educational  agencies. 

As  you  will  recalL  we  did  not  get  started  untU  September  and  it 
was  pretty  difficult  lor  the  States  to  make  use  of  these,  but  even  so 
a  few  States  did  begin  in  September^  and  as  of  the  present  24  fellows 
are  enrolled  in  this  program  benefitmg  from  the  ^tate  education  al- 
lotments, and  46  under  colle^. 

All  of  the  States  have  indicated  that  they  wish  to  participate  in  this, 
and  I  think  28  have  taken  definite  stq>s  in  this  direction,  out  a  great 
many  of  the  State  fellowships  will  be  carried  over  to  next  y<uir. 

Dr.DEKTHicK.  Excuse  me.  I  think  that  is  ani  important  point.  We 
will  see  that  no  State  loses  the  opportunitv.  If  they  could  not  get  the 
people  in  this  year  on  late  notice,  they  wul  have  an  oj^fKurtuni^  next 
year  so  that  they  will  not  lose  by  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Can  you  give  us  a  breakdown  of  those  fellowships, 
where  they  are,  for  theiecordt 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  have  a  small  report  containing  a  table  that  shows 
which  States  are  maldng  full  use  in  this  acadnnic  year. 

You  probably  want  information  on  section  1.  1  mentioned  section 
2  fibrst  because  it  involves  all  the  States.  The  purpose  there  was  to  train 
supervisory  personnel. 

PR0GBB88  BBFOiCT 

Under  section  1  we  have  made  grants  already  to  18  colleges.    These 
^are  also  listed  in  the  report  we  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
reoord. 

Mr.  FooAimr.  We  will  place  it  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 
Bkkbv  as  PaooBSs  nr  xfiB  Amatneamtaaom  «r  PaBLto  Law  S6--d26,  T6  Evgoub- 

A0K  BXPAKflXON  OF  TBlDSOlTe  IK  T1l8  BMPOaTieir  tMP  UKtrnkSLLT  BSTi^AinD  GsUKr 

msif  Thbouqh  GaABtrs  *ffo  Ixernxumnm  ov  BHmtsL  lauamw  Atn^  vo  Sotajbb 

BbvcaTioxAi.  ^tmnnjOB 

Forward  steps  liave  already  been  taken  In  expanding  the  teaching  of  mentally 
retarded  children  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  iNibUc  Law  S5-«a6.  -Jn  ail,  fei 
total  of  198  feUowthlps  'estimated  to  cost  a1>ont  |900,e00  hare  been  aUocated  for 
nse,  58  to  coUeges  and  nniversities  and  100  to  State  educational  agencies.  Bven 
though  the  program  authorized  by  Public  Law  8&-026  has  been  underway  oidy 
since  September  1969,  it  is  reported  that  during  this  academic  year,  79  ftilows  ate 
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or  will  be  enrolled  in  graduate  programs  in  the  education  of  tbe  mentally  re- 
tarded— 46  from  the  collie  allocation  and  24  from  the  State  allocation.  This 
Federal  contribution  to  the  critical  shortage  of  educational  personnel  in  this 
field  has  greatly  encouraged  State  and  local  school  systems  and  parents  of 
mentally  retarded  children.  Announicement  of  the  appropriation  of  $1  milUon 
in  the  Office  of  Education  1960  budget  was  received  enthusiastically  throughout 
the  Nation  and  many  special  educators  were  prepared  to  cooperate  immediately 
in  the  launching  of  the  new  program. 

Due  to  extensive  preplanning,  the  Office  of  Education  was  able  to  initiate  tbe 
program  in  September  1959.  As  a  first  step  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
issued  information  in  August  1959  about  the  new  program,  including  the  fol> 
lowing:  a  letter  to  the  approximately  1,150  colleges  and  universities  haTlng- 
teacher  education  programs;  a  letter  to  chief  State  school  officers;  and  an  in- 
formation leaflet  describing  the  program.  Another  informational  letter  was 
sent  to  chief  State  school  officers  in  September  1959. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  85-926  is  "to  encourage  expansion  of  teaching  in 
the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children  through  grants  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  to  State  educational  agencies." 

The  graduate  fellowship  program  for  the  implementation  of  this  act  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  promising  persons  for  leadership  positions  as:  (1)  instruct 
tors  and  directors  of  college  or  university  programs  for  professional  prepara- 
tion in  the  field  of  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  (2)  supervisor 
and  directors  of  educational  programs  for  mentally  retarded  children  in  State 
and  local  school  prograrcus. 

In  making  fellowship  grants  under  section  1  of  the  act,  a  panel  of  expert 
consultants  in  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  was  convened  in  Septem- 
ber and  again  in  December  to  advise  the  U.S.  Ck)mmissioner  of  Education  con- 
cerning colleges  and  universities  to  receive  such  grants  and  the  number  of 
fellowships  to  be  allocated  to  each.  The  consultants  represented  colleges  and 
universities,  State  and  local  school  systems,  and  private  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  mentally  retarded.  The  panel  reviewed  the  applications  from 
38  colleges  and  universities.  The  Commissioner  made  grants  to  include  a  totaT 
of  58  fellowships  to  the  following  18  colleges : 

Colorado  State  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee 

Los  Angeles  State  College,  California 

Newark  State  College,. New  Jersey 

Ohio  State  University 

Pennsylvania  State  University 

San  Francisco  State  College,  California 

Syracuse  University.  New  York 

Teachers  College — Columbia  University,  New  York 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  niinois 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Wayne  State  University,  Michigan 

Western  Michigan  University 

Yeshiva  University,  New  York 
The  total  amount  granted  to  colleges  and  universities,  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  fellowship  cost  of  $5,700,  is  $880,600. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  act,  two  fellowships  (or  a  total  of 
100  for  the  Nation)  have  been  allocated  to  each  of  the  State  educational  agencies 
for  the  training  of  supervisors  to  work  in  State  and  local  educational  programs 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  All  the  States  have  indicated  an  interest  In  the 
program,  although  some  have  eneoimtered  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  candi- 
dates since  most  teachers  were  under  foil-year  contracts  by  September  1959 
when  the  program  was  Initiated.  IDven  so,  reports  indicate  that  24  fellows 
selected  by  15  States  will  be  enrolled  under  the  program  during  the  acadonle 
year  1959-60.  The  majority  of  the  fellowships  aUocated  to  the  States  wUL 
however,  not  be  Ufled  until  the  academic  year  1960-61.  It  annears  th«t  fh^ 
Ritunf^on  will  be  quite  different  in  the  fall  of  1961  since  some  States  are  abwidr 
reporting  considerable  competition  for  next  year's  fellowships.  The  dollar 
value  of  the  allocations  to  States,  based  on  an  average  fellowship  cost  of  S5  700l 
is  $570,000.  ^  J      ^»  w. 
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▲MOtJlTT  OF  THB  FELLOWSHIP  AND  STTPFOKTXNG  QRASTB 

For  each  academic  year  a  feUowsblp  includes  the  following  stip&ad  and 
aUowance  for  dependents : 

Btipend  for  a  fellow  in  his  1st  graduate  year  of  study $2, 000 

Stipend  for  a  fellow  in  his  2d  graduate  year  of  study — _ 2, 400 

Stipend  for  a  fellow  in  his  3d  graduate  year  of  study 2, 800 

Allowance  for  each  depMident 400 

For  each  fellow  enrolled  under  this  program,  the  institution  which  he  is 
attending  will  receive  a  provisional  supportbig  grant  of  $2,600  per  year.  This 
amount  is  to  be  applied  by  the  institution  to  the  cost  of  training. 

MINIMUM   QUALIFICATIONS  OF  CANDIDATES 

To  receive  a  fellowship  under  this  program,  an  individual  must : 

1.  be  an  American  citizen  or  be  a  permanent  resident  of  the  United  States. 

2.  have  completed  a  baccalaureate  degree  or  its  equivalent 

3.  have  had  1  year  of  teaching  experience  with  mentally  retarded  children  or 
1  year  supervisory  experience  in  special  education. 

PBOBLEMS  FOB  FISCAIi   1961 

1.  Although  section  2  of  the  law  would  permit  the  use  of  funds  for  the  train- 
ing of  classroom  teachers  for  the  mentally  retarded,  as  well  as  supervisors, 
It  was  believed  that  Federal  funds  immediately  available  could  best  be  used 
to  train  leadership  personnel  who  in  turn  could  bring  about  the  rapid  advance- 
ment of  programs  at  the  State  and  local  levels.  The  Office  is  not  presently 
recommending  a  change  in  the  policy,  but  it  may  be  that  such  a  change  should 
be  considered  at  some  future  date.  A  number  of  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded  advise  the  Office  of  Education  that  some 
Federal  aid  should  also  be  expended  for  the  training  of  classroom  teachers. 
This  advice  is  based  on  the  fact  that  65,000  teachers  are  needed  if  the  1  million 
to  1^  million  children  and  youth  in  the  Nation  are  to  have  access  to  a  suitable 
education.   On^  15,000  such  teachers  are  currently  available. 

2.  There  is  already  a  problem  in  the  geographic  distribution  of  opportunities 
for  training  personnel  under  this  program.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  concen- 
tration of  colleges  and  universities  receiving  grants  is  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  United  States.  There  are  only  two  colleges  participating  under  this  pro- 
gram west  of  Colorado  and  neither  of  these  offers  a  doctor's  degree.  Anticipat- 
ing the  need  for  better  geographic  distribution  of  benefits  under  the  fellowship 
ivogram,  it  may  be  necessary  to  stimulate  as  many  as  three  colleges  by  giving 
them  a  grant  in  order  to  secure  a  minimum  of  one  staif  member  and  prepare 
for  initiation  of  a  program.    The  1961  budget  includes  an  amount  for  this. 

3.  In  order  to  accelerate  the  results  from  fellowships,  fiscal  year  1960  funds 
have  been  employed  as  far  as  possible  to  provide  for  study  during  the  academic 
year  1959-60.  Because  it  was  not  possible  to  initiate  a  fullHScale  program, 
some  of  the  fellowships  allocated  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  program  are  therefore 
to  be  used  for  study  during  the  academic  year  1960-61. 

4.  Ck)ntinuation  costs  in  the  second  and  subsequent  years  under  a  fixed  dollar 
limit  in  the  appropriation  mitigate  against  steady  growth  and  tend  to  limit 
fellowship  awards  to  awards  for  1  year  of  study  only. 
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Tablb  1 . — Colleges  and  untwrntiea  in  which  fellavm  are  enrolled  under  the  pravieume 

of  Public  Law  85-926 

Number  of  feOows  enrolled^ 

College  or  anl^cnity 

Totrf 

Under 
see.  1  of 
tits  law 

Ubder 

8Bt.ior 

Ihelmr 

Total    , . 

70 

46 

St 

Oolorttdo  State  OoUege 

1 

t 

Florida  State  University .._ 

1 

George  Peabody  CoUege _->^-.^, ^ ,„_     

s 

Newark  State  College : 

Ohio  State  University 

Pennsylvania  State  Utalversity -. — 

2 

Teachers  OollMS-OoiumWi'tfniverelty 

University  o|  Florida 

4 
1 

University  of  Georgia. 

University  of  nUnote , _ 

University  of  Minnesota 

4 
2 

University  of  Pittsburgh 

University  of  Texas ^.. . 

1 

University  of  Wisconsin 

4 

Wavne  State  Uolverrity 

Yeshiva  University 

Dr.  Magkie.  Commissioner  Derthick  has  appointed  a  panel  of  ex- 
perts to  reriew  the  applications.  These  people  were  chosen  from  col- 
leges and  uniyersities  State  and  local  school  systems,  and  a  repreaentft- 
tive  of  the  National  Association  for  Eetardea  Children  and  one  dean 
of  a  school  of  education.  We  have  had  very  favorable  response  ta 
the  work  of  this  panel. 

We  circularized  all  the  collegea  that  seemed  to  have  askythinf  to  da 
with  teaching  in  education  and  told  them  of  the  program  and  indi- 
cated it  would  be  a  graduate  program.  Up  to  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  we  had  receivSl  89  applications.  We  have  a  few  more  applica- 
tions that  have  not  been  reviewed.  Out  of  tiiis  number^  18  eolkges 
have  been  selected. 

We  have  about  enough  funds  to  allocate  another  16  or  18  fellow- 
ships, and  we  shall  review  applications  ajgain  early  in  March. 

Dr.  DERTHiaK.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman^  that  again  one  of  the 
reasons  wl^  I  think  the  educators  and  professionals  have  been  pretty 
satisfied  with  this  program  is  that  we  have  used  the  leaders  in  this 
field  pretty  extensively  in  giving  us  guidance* 

OlSSER  PBOORAICS  FOR  THB  MSNTALLT  BBTABDBD 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  What  else  are  you  doing  for  the  mentally  retarded  t 
Dr.  Mackie.  We  are  doing  our  basic  program  of  gathering  infor- 
mation, the  dissemination  of  information,  consultation,  and  tne  mak- 
ing of  studies  under  the  basic  Education  Act  of  the  Omce  of  Educa- 
tion. I  think  this  year  we  will  publish  three  or  four  publications  in 
this  field.  One  is  on  classroom  procedures  for  the  severely  retarded. 
We  are  working  with  colleges  and  universities  and  national  organiza- 
tions and  we  are  compiling  statistics;  I  think  there  is  something  very 
significant  in  our  statistics.  We  have  preliminary  statistics  on  enroll- 
ments of  pupils  in  the  field  of  the  mentally  retarded  and  there  has 
been  quite  an  increase  in  the  enrollment.  I  think  they  have  about 
tripled  in  the  last  5  years.   This  is  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
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laymen  and  parents  and  legislative  bodies  at  the  State  and  Federal 
levels. 

IKADBQUATB    NUMBER   OF    QUAUFIBD   FESSONNEL 

I  talked  first  about  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  personnel.  We 
are  trying  to  attack  the  problem  of  mental  retardation  in  three  direc- 
tions. One  is  to  meet  the  problem  of  inadequate  numbers  and  inade- 
quately qualified  i)eople.  (We  still  do  not  have  one-fourth  of  the 
pe^Ie  needed.) 

Then  we  are  trying  to  do  more  about  the  securing  of  information 
through  the  making  of  studies,  and  so  forth. 

RESEARCH  PROGRAM  IK  THE  FIELD  OF  ME29TAL  RETARDATION' 

The  third  direction  is  in  research^  and  I  think  a  little  bit  more 
will  be  said  about  the  cooperative  research  on  that. 

Dr.  I>BRTHiCK.  Wemay  ask  Dr.  Hall  to  tell  us  about  that. 

Dr.  Hall.  Factually  speaking,  this  program  was  started  4  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  we  have  supported  64  different  projects  totaling 
about  $4  million  in  the  field.  At  the  present  time  we  are  attempting 
to  find  ways  to  interpret  this  research  for  the  schools,  and  we  have 
set  ^  ezpenmental  centers  around  Albany,  Hartford,  one  in  Con- 
necticut, and  with  the  help  of  local  colleges  and  so  on  we  are  trying 
to  laterpret  this,  to  translate  this  research  into  teacihin|^. 

In  sadition  we  think  our  research  needs  redirecting  in  terms  of 
what  the  emerging  needs  are,  based  on  the  findings  we  have  had. 

We  have  appointed  a  seminar  or  an  advisory  committee  of  the  top 
people  in  the  country  to  come  in  and  take  a  look  at  all  the  research 
mf ormation  we  have  so  that  we  can  give  more  direction  to  research. 

PROJECTS  ox  SFEECH  AND  HEARING  DIFFIGITI/rDBS 

Among  the  projects  included  in  the  $4  million,  we  have  included 
speech  and  hearing  difficulties  and  other  projects. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  comment.  We  are  very  much  excited 
about  some  work  we  are  doing  with  the  University^  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  the  Tracy  Clinic  with  speech  and  hearing,  and  trying  to 
train  parents  and  teachers.  Mrs.  Tracy  came  over  and  spent  the  day 
with  us  awhile  ago  and  some  of  the  things  are  really  excitmg. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Train  parents  in  what  way? 

Dr.  Hall.  With  the  problems  of  deaf  children  so  that  they  can  be 
of  more  help  to  the  schools  in  working  with  them,  and  so  forth. 

Dr.  Mackie.  Mrs.  Tracy  has  done  a  great  deal  to  try  to  help  par- 
ents of  deaf  children  through  her  correspondence  course  which  is 
used  all  over  the  world.  It  has  been  of  particular  help  to  the  parents 
who  had  a  deaf  child  and  did  not  know  what  to  do  and  could  not  get 
to  a  clinic. 

I  think  the  research  has  done  a  great  many  other  things.  It  has 
brought  closer  relationship  with  all  research  in  this  field  and  created 
a  more  questioning  mind  among  the  educators.  We  have  developed 
some  personnel  through  this  and  improved  some  personnel,  but  I  thmk 
we  have  miite  a  long  way  to  go  in  the  training  of  personnel  for  excep- 
tional children.    We  had  to  oegin  in  a  more  or  less  pragmatic  way, 
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and  now  we  have  to  grow  up  and  study  our  procedures  and  continue  to 
develop  personnel,  and  we  must  push  ahead  in  all  these  directions. 

Dr.  Hall.  May  I  make  one  comment,  Mr.  Fogarty  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  The  program  initiated  so  far  in  program  planning  and 
research  has  brought  about  a  very  much  needed  union  of  the  people 
working  in  the  field  of  exceptionality  in  medicine  and  the  people 
working  in  the  field  of  the  intellectual  development  of  these  people. 
It  is  duficult  sometimes  to  tell  what  is  causing  the  difficulty,  if  it  is 
strictly  an  intellectual  problem  or  something  tlmt  grows  out  or  a  phys- 
ical condition.  Doctors  and  psychologists  and  others  are  ^tting 
together  and  building  programs  for  these  people,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
exciting. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  you  expand  this  work  for  the  mentally  retarded 
next  year? 

Mr.  Mackie.  Are  you  talking  about  the  fellowship  program? 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  No.  You  are  up  to  the  ceiling  on  that.  The  other 
things  you  are  doing  ? 

Dr.  Debthigk.  We  will  carry  on  research  projects,  not  only  those 
already  started  but  new  research  projects. 

Dr.  Mackib.  We  carry  on  a  continuing  cycle  of  studies  as  a  part  of 
our  basic  work. 

Dr.  Derthick.  But,  what  the  chairman  wants  to  know  is^re  wb 
carrying  the  research  in  this  field  at  about  the  same  level.  Dr.  Hall? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  certainly  intend  to  carry  it  on  at  the  same  level  or  a 
little  more.  Last  year  and  this  year  we  have  dropped  back  for  two 
reasons.  Our  projects  run  2%  to  3  years  in  length  and  the  program 
is  a  little  less  than  4  years  old. 

During  the  first  2  years  we  initiated  a  great  deal  of  research  in  this 
field.   These  projects  are  just  being  concluded. 

.  Before  we  go  heavily  on  we  are  taking  a  good  look  at  the  programs 
we  have  been  conducting.  That  is  why  we  appointed  this  advisory 
committee  to  help  us  analyze  it  so  that  in  the  future  we  wUl  probe 
deeper  in  the  fields  that  appear  fruitful. 

So  to  answer  your  question,  we  would  expect  to  go  more  heavily  in 
research.   It  depends  on  how  much  money  we  could  put  in  one  field. 

location  or  PARncrPATINO  instttdtions 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  any  particular  reason  why  the  institutions 
participating  in  this  fellowship  program  are  all  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Southwest  and  Southeast  ? 

Dr.  Mackie.  You  touched  on  one  of  the  points  we  mentioned  in  our 
report.  I  think  we  have  had  no  application  for  a  program  in  the  Far 
West  from  a  imiversity  that  offers  a  doctor's  degree  in  the  program 

Our  1961  budget  includes  an  item  for  possible  stimulation  of  one  or 
two  institutions  to  help  the  regional  problem.  The  farthest  west  is 
Colorado,  where  we  are  offering  a  doctor's  degree.  There  are  two 
colleges  in  California,  but  they  are  not  able  to  offer  a  doctoral  program. 
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SatiAkies  akd  Expenses 
JPrografn  and  finanoing 


I960  actual 


1960  eitimate 


1961  estixnatft 


FragnuQ.  hy.  activities: 

L  StatBtics  and  research: 

(a)  Sarvioes , ----..--»->., -—._...-_.. 

(6)  Cooperative  agreements 

2.  Administration  of  scbool  assistance  In  federally  affected 

areas _.. 

3.  Vocational  education 

4.  Hlgtaer  education 

5.  International  education 

6.  State  and  Iccal  school  systems 

7.  Program  direction  and  services 

Total  program  costs - - 

8.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations:  Obligations  incurred 

for  costs  of  other  years,  net * 

Total  program  (obligations) 

FtDancing: 

IftSO  appropriation  available  In  1958 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources 

(50  U.S.C.  sup.  1161-1158) 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligaUonal  authority) 


$1,120,534 
2,249.464 

1,203,168 

680,896 

925.084 

234,308 

1,416,235 

1,002,924 


8,832.603 
586,927 


9.419,630 

16,444 

-175 
191,701 


9,627,500 


$1,422,606 
2,720,849 

1, 344, 597 
835.641 

1.657,384 
305.329 

2. 538, 226 

1,497,392 


12r322,024 
477,976 


12,800,000 


12,800,000 


$1,658. 865 
3.229,700 

1,347,086 
832,279 

1,757,235 
312,815 

2,658,360 

1. 502, 875 


13,299,200 
127,800- 


13,427,000 


13,427,000' 


Object  dassifloatian 


1959  actual     1960  estimate    1961  estimate 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Fan-time  equivalent  of  all  otner  positions.. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 


Average  OS  grades  and  salaries. 


Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions , 

Positions  other  than  permanent.. 
Other  personal  services 


Total  persona]  services 

Travel 

Transportation  of  things 

Communication  services 

Rpnts  and  utility  services 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  contractual  services 

Cooperative  research  agreements. . 

08   Supplies  and  materials... 

00   Equipment 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

13   Refunds,  awards,  and  Indemnities 

15   Taxes  and  assessments. 

1960  program  obligated  in  1956 


Total  costs 

ObUgatloDs  Incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net. 


Total  obUgations. 


931 
17 


856 


1,022 

8 

997 

1.022 


1,047 

9 

1,016 

1,047 


9.1      $7,255 


9.3      $7,376 


9.3       $7,604 


$4,738,213 
179,836 
80,404 


$7,222,781 
95,206 
68,300 


4,093,453 

383,616 

3,298 

126,384 

166 

352,930 

198,025 

2,249.464 

71,916 

168,261 

292.320 

670 

8.654 

-16.444 


7,386.286 

685,480 

7,695 

162,356 

20,000 

372.634 

275,739 

2,720,849 

85,090 

145,468 


6,590 


8,832,603 
686,927 


12,322,024 
477,976 


9,419,630 


12,800.000 


$7,497,677 
77,770 
40,66» 


7,615,900 

734.320 

7.696 

167,355 


468.666 

483,210 

3^220,700 

84.435 

32,445 


7,180 


13,290,200 
127,800 


13,427,060 


Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  1960  you  had  $12,800,000  avaUable  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses,"  and  your  request  for  1961  is  $13,427,000,  an  increase 
of  $627,000  and  25  positions. 

You  may  present  your  statement  on  this  item,  Doctor, 
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GSNBRAIi  SrATBlOfiNT 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  request  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  fiscal  year 
1961  is  $13,427,000,  representing  an  increase  of  $627,009  over  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  current  year.  The  additional  funds  requested  will 
provide  modest  increases  in  staff  to  deal  with  problems  in  the  critical 
areas  of  school  and  college  staffing,  en^neering,  and  science  education, 
improvement  in  the  teaching  of  English  language  skills,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  gifted  and  talented.  Funds  included  to  undertake 
cooperative  research  projects  to  investifi:ate  problems  of  national  con- 
cern in  education  are  increased  from  $3^200,000  to  $3,357,000.  Pro- 
vision also  has  been  made  for  strengthening  our  educational  statistics 
program  and  the  loan  service  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
essential  requirements  due  to  the  expanded  workload  in  the  admini- 
stration of  tne  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

I  shall  present  brief  explanations  of  the  increases  requested.  Wa 
will  then  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

STATISTICS  AND  RESEABGH 

There  is  an  increasing  awareness  of  and  demand  for  statistics,  re- 
search, and  studies  to  provide  information,  sound  principles,  and 
tested  theory  to  be  sure  that  the  quality  and  quantity  of  education  in 
the  future  will  meet  the  needs  of  an  increasingly  complex  society. 

This  demand  is  met  through  the  activities  of  four  branches :  Edu- 
cational Statistics,  Cooperative  Research,  Library  Services,  and  Edu- 
cational Media.  These  activities  include:  (1)  collecting,  verifying, 
analyzing,  and  reporting  educational  data;  (2)  contracting  for  co- 
operative research  agreements  for  the  conduct  of  research  surveys 
and  demonstrations  of  national  significance,  authorized  by  Public 
Law  531;  (3)  assisting  in  programs  to  improve  the  facilities  and 
services  of  school  and  public  libraries;  (4)  aiding  and  fostering  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  the  more  effective  utilization  of  tele- 
vision, radio,  motion  pictures,  and  related  media  as  authorized  bv 
title  Vn  of  the  National  Deiense  Educaticm  Act;  and  (5)  the  aa- 
ministration  of  the  Library  Services  Act  and  the  captioned  film  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  requesting  an  increase  of  $237,995  which  is  necessary  to  con- 
tinue additional  staff  authorized  in  1960  on  a  full-year  basis  and  to 
provide  nine  additional  positions  and  related  expenses  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes : 

Five  positions  in  the  Educational  Statistics  Branch  to  accelerate  and 
improve  statistical  data  and  reports;  one  additional  position  to 
strengthen  the  new  program  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf,  initiated 
in  fiscal  year  1960 ;  and  three  additional  positions  in  the  Educational 
Media  Branch  to  handle  the  increased  number  of  research  proposals 
and  the  dissemination  of  research  fin  diners. 

The  increase  requested  includes  $100^000  for  captioning  and  dis- 
tributing approximately  13  films  for  the  deaf,  and  $28^65  for  machine 
tabulation  of  educational  data. 
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Aizthorizati<»i  for  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to  support  research  in 
«ducatiGn  k  provided  under  Public  Law  531,  83d  Congress,  which  en- 
ables the  Commissioner  of  Education  "♦  ♦  ♦  to  enter  into  contracts 
or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  with  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  State  educational  agencies  for  the  conduct  of  research,  sur- 
veys, and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  education."  The  purpose  of 
the  program  is  to  develop  new  knowledge  about  major  problems  in 
education  and  to  devise  new  applications  of  existing  knowledge  in 
solving  such  problems. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  852  proposals  have  been  sub- 
mitted for  review  by  office  staff  and  the  Research  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. Of  these,  265  were  recommended  for  support  and  as  of  January 
26,  1960,  251  projects  have  been  initiated.  While  the  largest  nimiber 
of  projects  (62)  m  «,  single  area  deals  with  problems  of  the  mentally 
retarded,  there  are  also  projects  on  the  physically  handicapped;  the 
gifted;  retention  of  students  in  the  Nation's  schools  and  colleges; 
teacher  characteristics  and  performance;  administration;  curricular 
areas ;  and  a  wide  range  of  other  educational  problems. 

Cooperative  researcn  projects  are  distributed  in  97  different  col- 
lies and  universities  and  14  State  agencies  in  42  States,  the  District 
or  Columbia,  and  the  territories  of  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Reports  of  completed  projects  are  now  beine  received  at  an  increas- 
ing ratB  (52  have  been  received  thus  far),  and  the  staff  has  turned  its 
attention  to  methods  of  disseminating  the  results  to  both  researchers 
and  practitioners.  A  variety  of  techniques  are  needed  to  achieve  opti- 
mum dissemination.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  six  monographs  will 
be  published  by  June  of  1960.  These  will  be  supplemented  by  ar- 
ticles in  School  Life  and  other  professional  publications,  and  reports 
at  conferences  and  conventions.  In  addition,  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  distribute  actual  copies  of  final  reports  to  libraries  through- 
out the  country  throu^  the  documents  expediting  project  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

Experiments  m  dissemination  have  been  initiated  with  New  York 
State  College  of  Education  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  more  recently^  with 
Harvard  University.  Both  of  these  institutions  have  already  estab- 
lished working  relations  with  nearby  public  school  districts.  Project 
descriptions^  summaries  of  final  reports,  and  copies  of  actual  final  re- 
ports are  being  provided  the  departments  of  education  at  both  of  these 
locations.  It  will  be  the  job  of  the  colleges  to  convert  these  materials 
into  a  form  that  is  useful  to  practitioners  and  to  evaluate  the  effect  of 
this  pattern  of  dissemination  on  the  participating  schools.  In  addi- 
tion, arrangements  have  been  made  to  send  the  project  descriptions, 
summaries,  and  final  reports  to  the  Connecticut  State  Department  of 
Education  which  will,  m  turn,  distribute  them  to  public  schools  and 
teachers'  colleges  throughout  the  State.  Similar  materials  are  also 
being  sent  to  tne  Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  increased  dissemination  of  research  findings  from  completed 
projects  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  for  new  research.  An  amount  of 
13,357,000  is  being  requested  to  support  cooperative  research  projects 
during  1961.  This  includes  $2,257,000  for  the  continuing  support  of 
projects  initiated  during  previous  fiscal  years  and  will  provide  $1,- 
100,000  for  the  initiation  oi  new  projects. 
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SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

Public  Laws  815  and  874  provide  for  Federal  assistance  to  public 
schools  in  area  which  are  affected  by  Federal  activities.  Althouj^h  the 
estimates  for  construction  aid  and  mamtenance  and  operation  of 
schools  are  based  on  the  passagjB  of  legislation  which  would  amend 
the  existing  laws,  the  workload  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
amended  laws  would  remain  at  approximately  the  same  level  as  under 
existing  legislation.  The  estimate  for  administration  of  grants  for 
schools  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas  in  1961  amounts  to  $1,- 
346,585,  an  increase  of  $8,985.  This  amount  is  required  to  maintain 
current  staff  and  provide  for  health  benefits  under  Public  Law  86-382. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  recommended  appropriation  for  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  84  positions  currently 
budgeted  for  this  activity.  The  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
administers  the  vocational  education  acts  (Smith-Hughes  Act,. 
George-Barden  Acts,  and  supplemental  acts)  for  training  in  the  more 
common  types  of  skilled  occupations  and  also  the  area  vocational  edu- 
cation program,  title  VIII  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
providing  for  training  in  the  more  highly  skilled  technician  occupa- 
tions. The  estimate  of  $829,575  represents  a  net  increase  of  $1,775 
caused  by  the  health  benefits  program  authorized  by  Public  Law 
86-^82. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Nation's  increasingly  vast  and  complex  needs  in  higher  educa- 
tion must  be  met  through  the  combined  efforts  of  2,000-plus  institu- 
tions which  differ  widely  in  objectives,  in  control  and  support  As  a 
result  of  the  multiplying  demands  of  our  society  for  educated  people, 
the  stresses  brought  about  by  increasing  enrollments  and  the  require- 
ments of  a  swiftly  changing  international  picture,  these  institutions 
are  in  the  process  of  rapid  and  continuous  adjustment  to  conditions 
over  which  they  have  little  immediate  control.  There  is  no  denying 
their  increased  need  for  Federal  service  and  assistance — service  fur- 
nished in  a  national  perspective  and  assistance  supplied  at  strategic 
points  of  n€ted  unmet  at  other  levels.  In  fact,  the  splendid  cooperative 
efforts  of  institutional  and  Federal  personnel  have  already  generated 
a  spirit  of  progress  that  will  have  far-reaching,  constructive  effect. 
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The  service-based  program  of  Federal  leadership  in  higher  educa- 
tion is  one  in  which  the  eathefring^  analyzing,  and  dissemination  of 
needed  information,  and  uie  provision  of  eicpert  consultant  and  advi- 
sory services  to  States,  institutions  and  organizations  must  be  carried 
out  well  in  advance  of  the  crises  these  services  are  intended  to  avert 
or  ameliorate.  Programs  which  are  underway  or  are  being  expanded 
indnde  such  areas  as  planning  and  use  of  i)hysical  facilities,  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  coUeges  and  ^miyersities,  teacher  education 
and  coordination  of  institutional  research. 

Pi^grams  approved  by  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  affect- 
ing the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  coimtry  were  undertaken  in  a 
partnership  m  which  the  Office  of  Education  and  the  institutions  of 
nigher  education  worked  together  in  exploring  and  moving  into  new 
areas  of  educational  expansion.  These  programs  include  student 
loans,  graduate  fellowships,  institutes  for*  training  high  school  coim- 
selors  and  language  teachers,  establishment  of  new  language  centers, 
and  language  research.  We  have  relied  heavily  upon  the  advice  ana 
consultation  of  experienced  representatives  from  the  colleges  and 
universities  and  the  recommendations  of  the  advisory  groups  made  up 
of  distinguished  educators. 

Remaniiable  progress  has  been  made  in  carrying  out  these  programs 
which  have  had  a  broad  impact  throughout  the  higher  educational 
community  in  all  States  and  at  all  coUe^  levels. 

The  amount  rejquested  involves  an  increase  of  $97,380  which  will 
continue  the  additional  staff  authorized  in  1960  on  a  full-year  basis 
and  provide  eight  additional  positions  and  related  expenses.  This  is 
the  minimum  eicpansion  of  personnel  necessary  to  deal  with  two  in- 
creasingly critical  problems:  stafl^g  the  Nation's  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  coordination  and  evaluation  of  instructional  programs 
in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  In  the  administration  of  the 
higher  education  titles  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  staff 
isoeing  continued  at  the  same  level  as  in  I960. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Education  is  an  increasingly  important  tool  in^  helping  people  to 
lead  better  lives.^  It  is  said  tnat  America  today  with  6  percent  of  the 
world^s  population  enjoys  approximately  40  percent  oi  the  world*s 
income.  The  less  prosperous  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa^  South  America 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  make  up  65  percent  of  the  world's 
population,  but  they  share  only  17  percent  of  the  world's  annual  pro- 
duction of  wealth. 
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American  education  has  an  increasingly  important  role  in  helping* 
these  unfortunate  peoples  to  gain  the  skills  essential  for  a  better  life* 
Our  schools  and  colleges  have  an  obligation  to  give  our  own  people 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  needed  for  cooperation  with  the  moi^ 
needy  peoples.  Also,  we  must  provide  increased  opportunities  for 
study  and  training  for  guests  from  abroad  at  a  time  wh^en 
our  resources  are  pressed  to  take  care  of  our  own  young  people. 

The  Diyision  of  International  Education  contributes  to  the  leader- 
ship needed  to  inform  the  American  people  on  international  educa- 
tional matters.  It  cooperates  with  the  State  Department  and  other 
agencies  in  strengthemng  American  education  overseas,  and  helps 
friendly  governments  to  solve  their  educational  problems.  It  works 
with  American  educators,  on  their  request,  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional education  for  Americans,  and  makes  policy  recommendations 
on  education  in  international  affairs. 

The  amount  requested  for  fiscal  year  1961  is  $815,715.  This  will 
provide  for  the  continuation  of  this  work  at  its  pres^it  level.  In- 
cluded imder  the  appropriation  item  ^'Salaries  and  expenses  (special 
foreign  currency  program) "  is  a  request  of  $30,750  which  will  pemiit 
us  to  expand  the  program  of  comparative  education  studies  in  cer- 
tain critical  areas  throufi^h  the  purchase  of  foreign  currencies.  The 
additional  temporary  administrative  help  required  wiU  be  ab6((»4)ed 
in  the  regular  budget 

Today,  Igiowledge  is  the  foundation  of  power.  We  must  continue 
to  study  the  use  of  education  amon^  all  nations  and  we  must  continue 
our  service  in  this  country  as  a  chief  source  of  knowledge  of  educa* 
tion  around  the  world* 

STATE  AND  JJOOU*  SQQOOL  STSTBICS 

This  activity  provides  consultation  and  technical  assistance,  con- 
ducts research,  develops  educational  materials,  and  furnishes  advisoir 
services  to  national  educational  organizations  and  State  and  local 
school  systems  in  assisting  American  education  to  achieve  certain 
national  objectives  in  the  areas  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. These  objectives  include:  a  balanced  curriculum:  optinaum 
utilization  of  the  teacher's  talents;  improving  financial  support; 
modifying  Uie  size  of  school  districts  and  schools  to  facilitate  the 
provision  of  suitable  education;  efficient  use  of  funds  and  effective 
administration ;  and  safe,  healthful  hausin4^ 

Through  the  administration  of  titles  III,  V-A  and  X  of  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act,  the  Division  of  State  and  Local  School 
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SystoiDS  prorides  assisUnoe  to  the  States  in  correcting  the  existing 
iimalanoes  in  our  elementary  and  secondai^  education  which  have 
ccmtribnted  to  an  insuffibient  proportion  oi  our  popuhUion  being 
educated  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  languages;  in  estab- 
lishing programs  which  will  identify  ever^  able  secondary  school 
student  ana  encoiinig»  him  to  develop  maximum  use  of  his  talents 
through  secondary  and  higher  education^  and  in  improving  and 
strengthening  educational  statistics  provided  b^  State  and  local 
recoms  and  reports  and  the  methods  and  techniques  for  collecting 
and  processing  educational  data  and  disseminating  information  about 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  States. 

The  Division  of  State  and  Local  School  Systems  administers  the 
program,  authorising  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
State  educational  agencies  to  assist  in  increasing  the  number  and 
quality  of  leaders  to  conduct  pronams  in  the  education  of  mentally 
retarded  children.  In  addition,  the  Division  carries  on  the  program 
to  foster  the  establishment  of  science  clubs.  Public  Law  85-875. 
These  latter  programs  w^^  initiated  in  I960. 

A  total  of  $2,646,660  is  requested  to  carry  out  these  activities.  This 
amount  represents  an  increase  of  $92,285  over  the  current  appiropria- 
tion  which  will  provide  fdr  4^ntinuation  of  additional  staff  authorized 
in  1960  on  a  full-year  baeis  and  five  new  positions  and  related  expenses 
as  follows: 

Two  positions  to  initiate  a  program  involving  a  nationwide 
study  or  education  of  the  gifted  and  talented ;  and 

Three  positions  to  develop  an  action  program  to  improve  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  English. 

In  the  administration  of  titles  III,  V-A  and  X  of  the  National 
Detense  Education  Act,  staff  will  be  continued  at  the  same  level  as 
in  1960. 

FMGRAK   DBtBOnON   AlfD   SBVICBB 

Central  direction  and  services  to  facilitate  and  implement  the  vari- 
ous programs  of  the  Office  include  the  immediate  office  of  the  Com- 
misBioner,  the  legislative  and  program  development  branch,  the  pub- 
lication services  oranch,  the  aoministrative  management  branch,  and 
the  field  servicea 

The  increased  program  activities  have  placed  a  very  heavy  work- 
load on  each  activity  under  this  heading,  in  some  cases  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  staff  to  absorb. 
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An  increase  of  $30,715  is  requested  in  1961  to  continue  the  additional 
staff  authorized  in  1960  on  a  full-year  basis  and  to  provide  one  addi- 
tional position  for  program  planning  and  two  additional  poeitions 
for  management  services. 

BEDUCnOK   MADE   IN  ORIGINAIi  BUDQEBT  REQUEST 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  was  your  original  budget  request? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  original  request  to  the  Department  was  for 
$17,223,000,  covering  1,225  positions. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  $17  million?  They  really  cut  you  here,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  Office  revised  its  request  later  to  the  D^artment 
to  $15,483,000  and  1,14:0  positions. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  still  a  sizable  reduction,  is  it  not?  Would 
you  not  call  that  a  sizable  cut? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.  The  explanation  of  the  change  between  the 
preliminary  estimate  made  to  the  Department  and  the  revised  esti- 
mate is  the  process  the  Department  and  the  Office  went  through  in 
applying  certain  criteria  established  as  to  the  critical  priorities  we 
would  establish  in  keeping  with  national  needs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  is  it  you  had  to  apply  the  criteria,  but  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  the  Social  Security  Administration  had 
no  reduction  between  their  original  and  revised  requests?  Are  they 
better  equipped  to  come  up  with  firm  estimates  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  guess  taat  is  a  question  the  Department  would  be 
better  prepared  to  answer  than  we,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  think  our  program  does  provide  for  advances,  and  we  are  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  again  in  1960  the  Office  has  had 
substantial  personnel  increases. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  asked  the  Secretary  the  same  questions  a  couple 
days  ago.  In  the  early  part  of  the  budget  there  were  significant 
changes  between  the  original  and  revised  requests,  and  then  when  we 
came  to  the  later  agencies,  most  of  the  original  and  revised  requests 
were  the  same.  I  am  wondering  if  the  other  groups  fight  harder 
than  you  do? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  am  unfamiliar  with  the  changes  made  in  the  other 
budgets  such  as  Public  Health.  1  think  it  is  fair  to  say  they  have 
made  more  progress  through  the  years,  perhaps,  in  staffing  their  pod- 
tions  and  maybe  their  needs  are  not  as  g^at  as  ours.  But  I  hastra  to 
add  we  have  made  much  progress,  too,  in  the  last  3  or  4  years.  Our 
staff  has  almost  doubled  in  the  3  years  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  But  just  in  the  Office  of  Education,  Doctor,  there  is  a 
$43  million  difference  between  your  preliminary  estimate  and  revised 
estimate. 
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Dr.  Derthigk.  You  are  talking  about  the  total } 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  Yes.  Your  original  reouest  was  for  $638,605,000, 
and  you  revised  it  down  to  $505,099,000.  I  do  not  think  that  great  a 
difference  shows  anywhere  else  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Kellt.  The  major  change  in  the  amount  of  money  is  related  to 
three  items  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act : 

First,  the  amount  for  student  loan  funds  was  reduced  on  the  basis 
of  October  31  reports. 

Mr.  FooAKT.  Which  probably  will  turn  out  to  be  a  wrong  change. 

Dr.  Derthigk.  Then  it  would  be  changed  back. 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  of  April  1  we  will  reach  a  firm  conclusion. 

The  second  major  change  was  a  change  in  the  method  of  handling 
the  funds  under  title  III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  in 
which  the  full  program  is  supported  but  it  is  a  matter  of  allotment 
language. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  salaries  and  expenses  you  asked  for  $17,280,000 
and  you  were  cut  back  to  $13,427,000,  a  cut  of  almost  $4  million.  That 
is  a  real  sizable  cut  in  the  ^'Salaries  and  expenses''  item. 

FRKTiTHTNARY  ESTEBCATBS  FOB  KEW  FOSTTIONS 

Will  YOU  give  us  a  breakdown  of  the  positions  that  $17  million  figure 
would  nave  provided  for,  what  they  were  for,  and  why  they  were 
needed? 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes. 

(The  information  foUows:) 
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Mr.  FoGAKTT.  In  the  Secretary's  OfBoe  the  preliminary  budget  was 
exactly  the  same  as  the  revised  estimate  and  Mr.  Kelly  was  given  a 
lot  of  credit  for  that,  for  doing  a  good  job.  He  was  taking  good  care 
of  the  Secretary.   What  do  they  have  against  you  ? 

Dr.  Debthick.  Again  I  say  that,  with  a  staff  that  has  almost 
doubled  since  I  have  been  here,  I  have  good  reason  for  encourage- 
ment. We  did  get  26  positions.  In  our  revised  estimates  we  sought 
118  new  positions  and  got  25.  However,  I  certainly  cannot  say  we 
could  not  justify  the  total  number,  but 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  That  is  a  pretty  poor  batting  average. 

Dr.  Derthick.  But  in  the  face  of  the  overall  fiscal  picture  we  are 
grateful  for  the  26  we  got. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  If  you  had  only  gotten  6  I  would  expect  you  to  say 
the  same  thing,  that  there  were  some  advances  made,  and  you  would 
be  a  good  soldier  and  go  along  with  it.  But  you  do  not  have  to  be 
bashftil  with  this  comnnttee. 

BSDUCnOX  IX  COOPBRATIVS  B£g£ARCH  PROGBAIC 

Dr.  Derthick.  One  of  the  items  cut  was  the  cooperative  research 
program. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  That  is  one  thing  I  could  not  understand.  I  was  led 
to  believe  by  you  people  the  last  couple  years  that  you  really  needed 
a  lot  of  work  done  in  cooperative  research,  and  yet  this  is  where  a 
sizable  cut  occurred. 

Mr.  HnoHis.  There  was  $6  million  in  the  budget  for  that  originally 
and  it  is  now  $3,367,000. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  8CH€>0L  ASBISTANGB  IN  FEDERALLY  AFFECTTED  AREAS 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  notice  there  is  no  reduction  in  "Administration  of 
school  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas."  Is  that  because  you 
feel  so  certain  Congress  is  not  going  to  go  along  with  the  budget 
which  calls  for  such  a  large  reduction  in  aid  to  schools  in  federally 
impacted  areas? 

Mr.  Hughes.  The  administrative  workload  would  not  change  ma- 
terially if  the  amendments  were  enacted. 

There  would  be  no  substantial  reduction  in  eli^ble  districts.  The 
reduction  would  come  in  amount  of  payments. 

PROGRAM  INCREASES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  program  hicreases  are  for  expanded  services  in 
areas  of  educational  statistics,  new  educational  media,  and  captioned 
films  for  the  deaf,  totaling  $226,881. 

Tell  us  how  this  amount  breaks  down  among  the  three  items  and 
why  the  increases  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Hughes.  For  expanded  services  in  the  areas  of  educational 
statistics,  new  educational  media,  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf, 
we  are  requesting  a  total  of  nine  positions  and  $226,881. 
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CAPnONSD  FILMS  ¥OR  THB  DSAF 


llie  nine  positions  oonsifit  of  &m  that  will  be  used  to  accelerate 
statistical  reporting  by  the  Office;  three  wiU  be  used  in  the  additional 
workload  to  oe  processed  in  the  new  educational  media  program;  and 
one  will  be  used  in  the  new  program  of  captioned  films  for  the  deaf. 

Mr.FoGAKTY.  That  is  a  new  program. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Yes.    That  is  ft  new  pro-am. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  is  it  working  out  i  There  seems  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  it  all  over  the  country. 

Dr.  Dbrthick.  Yes,  and  we  have  been  able  to  co  further  than  the 
money  would  have  permitted  us  to  go  because  ot  the  cooperation  of 
the  Walt  Disney  Studios,  I  believe. 

Dr.  Dbrthick.  Dr.  HaU. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  all  over  the 
country  in  this  program. 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes.  We  estimate  with  $50,000  we  would  be  able  to  ^t 
but  half  a  dozen  or  so  films  tliis  year,  and  we  anticipate  having  avail- 
able, we  hope,  30  films  before  the  end  of  the  year.  We  have  anticipated 
also  that  it  would  cost  us  about  $7,000  per  film  to  get  the  films  and  to 
caption  them.  The  average  amount  is  running  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000  instead.  So  we  are  getting  more  films  with  the  money,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  done  a  nationwide  survey,  a  hurried  one  I 
will  have  to  admit.  We  find  alreadv  that  we  have  about  1,360  different 
units  interested  in  this  service.  This  includes  the  State  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  the  associations  for  the  deaf  that  are  organized  in  the 
communities.  So,  although  we  are  getting  more  for  our  money  and  are 
getting  films  faster  than  we  thought  we  could,  we  are  also  finding  that 
the  program  is  meeting  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of 
the  people  who  are  responding  to  it.  It  is  a  new  thing  and  people  are 
quite  excited  about  the  possibilities  of  making  this  kind  of  experience 
available  to  these  kinds  of  people. 

Mr.  FoGAKTx.  Just  what  are  these  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  What  are  they  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Dr.  Hall.  You  mean  you  want  a  list  of  the  films  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No.   How  does  it  work  or  operate. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  take  a  regular  movie  which  is  available  to  people 
who  can  hear,  and  we  get  experts  on  the  deaf  to  take  the  key  words  out 
and  translate  these  words  into  language  that  is  most  meaningful  to  the 
deaf,  and  then  you  write  this  across  the  bottom  of  any  movie.  They 
can  see  any  movie  that  you  and  I  can  see,  and  the  most  meaningful 
words  are  written  across  the  bottom. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Since  the  old  days  of  the  silent  films,  the  movies 
have  been  lost  to  the  completely  deaf  people.  This  reintroduces  them 
to  the  world  of  movies  and  pictures  by  having  those  captions  across 
the  bottom-   It  is  a  very  fine  thing. 

Dr.  Magkie.  This  is  a  bit  of  effort  in  compensatory  learning  when 
one  of  the  senses  is  impaired.  The  education  of  the  cleaf  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  of  all  our  programs  in  the  field  of  work  with  chil- 
dren. I  think  this  program  was  originally  thought  of  more  as  a 
Jouth  and  adult  program,  but  it  has  a  great  deal  of  potential.  We 
aye  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  in  this  field  and  we  should  do  any- 
thing we  can  do  to  help  solve  these  problems. 
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NUMBER  OF  DEAT  CHILDREN  OF  BCnOOL  AGE 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  children  of  school  ag^  are  deaf? 

Dr.  M ACKiE.  I  would  like  to  give  you  the  exact  figure. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  may  supply  the  figure. 

Dr.  Mackie.  It  depends  upon  the  definition.    Perhaps  40,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  are  in  school? 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  had  better  supply  that 

Dr.  Hall.  Besides  that,  it  is  really  a  relative  term  because  it  is  the 
general  feeling  now  if  we  could  get  to  these  people  earlier  in  their 
experience  and  development,  many  more  of  them  would  fit  into  the 
regular  school  programs  than  now  do.  So  the  definition  of  what  jrou 
mean  by  "deaf"  changes  very  rapidly.  As  we  learn  how  to  deal  with 
them,  then  we  can  move  our  measure  down  and  take  more  of  them  into 
the  regular  school  program. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  the  number  of  deaf  children  of  school  age  in 
the  United  States,  the  Office  of  Education  estimates  that  there  are  aboat  40,000 
such  children  and  youth.  This  is  based  on  an  estimated  prevalence  of  about 
1  per  1,000  in  the  school-age  population. 

In  answer  to  the  question  on  how  many  of  these  deaf  children  are  in  school, 
the  most  current  figures  available  are  reported  in  the  "American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf,  January  1959."  According  to  this  report  in  1958  there  were  about  21^000 
deaf  children  in  both  public  and  private  day  and  residential  schools. 

DEFINinOK    OF   DEAF19ESS 

There  are  many  definitions  of  deafness.  A  widely  used  one  appeared  in  the 
40th  yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  and  is  as 
follows : 

"Classiftiito  Ohildben  With  Heabhtg  Loss* 

"Children  with  defective  hearing  fall  Into  two  main  categories,  the  hard-of- 
hearing  and  the  deaf.  Socially,  the  significant  difference  between  these  two 
groups  lies  in  the  realm  of  communication.  Hard-of -hearing  children  are  able  to 
understand  and  use  speech  and  language,  having  learned  them  through  the  sense 
of  hearing,  defective  though  that  sense  may  have  been.  Deaf  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  deprived  of  the  ability  to  communicate  by  means  of  speech 
and  language  because  of  the  high  degree  of  the  loss  and  the  early  onset  of  the 
Impairment 

"If  the  hearing  of  an  individual  becomes  nonfunctional  after  the  acquisition 
of  speech  and  language,  he  is  not  to  be  considered  deaf  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  educational  needs,  though  by  all  physical  measurement  he  may  have  no  usable 
hearing. 

"No  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  the  normally  bearing 
and  the  hard-of-hearing,  or  between  the  hard-of-hearing  and  the  deaf.  Many 
children  fall  into  borderline  groups  between  the  main  categories. 

"The  following  groups,  based  on  educational  needs  as  well  as  on  degree  of 
hearing  loss,  are  suggested  only  as  guides  in  classifying  children  with  hearing 
impairment : 

"A.  Children  with  slight  loesef^i.  These  children  are  on  the  borderline  between 
normal  hearing  and  significant  defective  hearing. 

"B.  Children  with  moderate  losses.    These  are  the  hard-of-hearing  children. 

"C.  Children  with  marked  losses.  These  children  are  on  the  borderline  between 
the  hard-of-hearing  and  the  deaf.  They  do  not  have  enough  hearing  to  leam 
language  an<l  speec'h  with  the  unaided  ear,  but  they  have  residual  hearing  which 
can  be  utilized  in  their  education. 

"D.  Children  with  profound  losses.  These  are  the  deaf  children  who  do  not 
learn  speech  and  language  through  their  ears  even  with  benefit  of  amplified 
sound." 


^O'Connor.  Clarence  D.,  and  Streng,  Alice,  "Teaching  the  Acoustically  BaDdleamMd.** 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  49th  yearbook,  pt  II,  1950,  pp.  162-15§.^ 
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Efforts  were  made  to  define  the  deaf  as  a  part  of  the  Office  of  Education  study, 
"Qualification  and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children."  Quoted 
below  is  an  excerpt  from  the  descriptive  definition  prepared  by  Dr.  S.  Richard 
Silverman  and  a  committee  of  specialists  in  the  education  of  deiif  children  and 
youth.* 

^'Obviously,  from  the  physiological  standpoint,  a  child  is  deaf  when  his  hearing 
is  so  impaired  that  he  cannot  understand  connected  speech  through  the  ear  even 
with  amplification." 

**m  •  •  pq].  purposes  of  our  discussion  we  need  to  define  the  deaf  child  in  terms 
of  the  extent  to  which  his  Impaired  ability  to  communicate  by  speech  and  hearing 
affects  his  psychological  and  educational  potential.  The  child  with  whom  our 
recommended  competencies  are  concerned  is  the  child  who  has  not  developed  the 
expressive  and  receptive  skills  of  communication  prior  to  the  onset  of  deafness. 
He  cannot  initiate  language  through  speech  nor  can  he  understand  the  speech  of 
others  as  is  normally  done  by  a  hearing  child  at  an  equivalent  level  of  matura- 
tion. In  addition,  we  may  be  concerned  with  the  child  who  has  acquired  some 
skills  of  communication  (as  described  above)  prior  to  the  onset  of  deafness  but 
who  is  at  a  level  of  competence  in  language  that  requires  special  technique  to 
develop  it." 

PROBLEMS   IN    CAPTIONED   FILM   PROGRAM 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Have  you  any  real  problems  that  you  are  having  trou- 
ble with  in  this  program  ? 

Dr.  H-ALL.  In  tms  captioning  of  film  program,  Dr.  Mackie  men- 
tioned one  of  the  problems  we  have  because  we  are  limited  in  terms 
of  what  we  can  do.  Some  think  this  program  ought  to  be  primarily 
for  children.  Others  think  it  ought  to  be  for  everybody.  There  are 
some  who  think  all  the  money  should  go  to  educational  films,  and  I 
mean  by  education  not  just  cultural  entertainment  films,  but  educa- 
tional material  like  arithmetic,  and  what  have  you.  Others  think  that 
these  people  ought  to  be  provided  with  some  of  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
periences that  the  rest  oi  us  have,  and  therefore  we  should  use  cul- 
tural entertainment  films.  These  we  thresh  out  with  an  advisory  com- 
mittee composed  of  people  from  Cal  Tech  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try.  I  do  not  think  we  are  having  any  real  problems. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.   How  much  is  budgeted  for  1960  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  For  this  program 

Dr.  Derthick.  $50,000. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  much  for  1961  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  $150,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  are  increasing  it  by  $100,000. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

ADVISORY  committee  OF  USERS  OE  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  is  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Users  of  Educa- 
tional Statistics,  and  what  is  the  program  they  recommend  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  are  meeting  today.    Go  ahead,  Dr.  Hall. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  had  a  committee  come  in  2  years  ago  to  advise  the 
Commissioner  on  the  status  of  educational  statistics  and  the  statistical 
program  in  the  Office.  They  recommended  as  a  part  of  their  recom- 
mendation that  he  might  appoint  a  users'  committee.  As  you  know, 
there  are  people  all  over  this  country  arguing  about  whether  we  col- 
lect enougn  data  or  too  many  data.    So  the  Commissioner  appointed 


s  Mackie.  Romalne,  ''Teacben  of  Children  Who  Are  Deaf,"  Office  of  Bdncation  bulletin 
1955.  No.  6,  pp.  20-21. 
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ftn^TJ^,.?/?^^  of  coUe/^e  registrars,  Easiness  people,  consult- 
ants for  education,  educators  themselves.  It  is  a  12-m«ua  cimmittM 
S°^*^*T'"^^*^r^-    F^^I^a^ebeenmeetiitrilS^'S^ 

TtiS.  io~^?^t  ^*^'  f  statistics  Should  we  move  into  hig&er^ 
Sh<Ss?  sLSS^l'Ti^;  °^^r^'*K7!  concentrate  on  tSe^  public 
^Zl  ^^^°^  we<xv  toget  data*bout  private  schools?  Andsoon. 
^ntlZ  }^^A  r^  «»»»mittee,  as  we  call  them,  to  advise  ns  on  the 
content  of  the  data  we  gather.  «  ««  ww 

TECHNICAL  ADVISORT  COJIMITTiat  FOiR  STATISTICS 

CommiS:"fS^^SLil  '^*  "^"'-^  "^'"^^  ''-^^«^  ^^-"^ 

tK'  ?^;2*^'®''®  5^**  n^'!?^  ^*''*.^  identify  that  further  for  me. 

Mr.FooAicm  Onpage  20  of  the  justifications  you  say 

i^r.HALL.  We  hada  technical  committee. 
Mr.  FoGABTT  (reading)  : 

linJl«^„?PI*i?**  **'  "•*  techniques  of  coUecUon,  procewliig,  and  analysis  at 
educational  data  recommended  by  the  newly  appointed  a^shnlcalAdTteorv 
^™™!**J?'k®*"«^*"-    ™«  >«««^  committee.  ttVap^lnta^^wSSl^ 

yau  have  not  appointed  it  yet— 

S^fty^^uSTonllXtl^c^!"*'''"*'''  Of  advanced  methods  of  improvlnic  the 

Dr.  Derthick.  That  is  a  followup. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  have  not  appointed  that  Committee  yet.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  doing  so.  The  Users'  Committee  is  at  least  planning  to 
have  Its  last  meetmg  tomorrow  and  turn  in  its  comprehensive  report 
after  which  we  will  appoint  a  technical  committee  composed  of  real 
statisticians  in  and  around  here  and  eveiywhere  else  we  can,  really  to 
see  if  we  can  look  at  our  data  gathering,  our  data  processing,  our 
interpretation,  the  standards  for  evaluation,  and  to  advise  the  Com- 
niissioner  on  how  we  would  have  to  set  the  organization  up,  what 
kind  of  equipment,  what  kind  of  facilities,  and  what  kind  of  personnel. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  One  advisory  committee  could  not  do  both? 

Dr.  Hall.  It  requires  an  entirely  different  type  of  competence.    The 
XTsers'  Committee  are  the  people  out  in  the  field  who  get  these  datA 
and  use  them  in  their  everyday  policymaking  decisions.    The  tech- 
nical people  would  be  people  who  are  competent  in  data  processing, 
electronics  people,  and  so  forth. 

SAMPLING  PLAN  FOR  INSTTTLTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  say : 

Another  important  advance  scheduled  for  1961  is  the  development  and  utiliza- 
tion of  a  sampling  plan  for  institutions  of  higher  education  •  •  *. 

What  will  that  cost? 

Dr.  Babbidge.  That  is  a  type  of  sample  and  it  will  cost  about  $5,000. 
In  addition  we  have  long  felt  the  need  of  information  on  college  and 
university  faculties  which  is  not  available  to  us  through  the  institu- 
tions themselves.    We  hope  through  this  sampling  St  ooUege  and 
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university  people  to  have  a  group  to  whom  we  can  m  directly  for 
oertain  kinds  of  information.  The  initial  cost  of  developing  this 
sample  I  wotdd  guess  to  be  about  $40,000. 

Efir.  DsRTHiCK.  We  will  supply  that  information. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  That  will  be  a  nonrecurring^ item? 

Dr.  BAHBmes.  The  development  of  the  sample  will  be  a  nonrecur- 
ring thing.  We  shall  be  able  to  go  back  to  the  sample  time  after  time, 
but  the  cost  of  the  individual  study  is  the  only  outlay. 

(Note.— The  estimates  of  $5,000  and  $40,000  were  verified  and 
determined  to  be  correct.) 

COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  FoGARiT.  The  next  increase  is  $157,000  for  cooperative  research, 
from  $3.2  million  to  $3,357,000.  This  is  one  area  m  whidi  you  re- 
ceived a  pretty  sizable  cut  from  what  you  thought  was  needed. 

Dr.  DiKTHicK.  Our  increase  was  not  so  great  as  we  had  hoped. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  did  you  ask  for? 

Dr.  Derthick.  What  we  asked  for  originally  was  $5  million,  which 
we  revised  to  $4.4  million.    So  $4.4  million  was  the  revised  request. 

FBOJBOTS  OOMPLBTED 


Mr.  FooARTT.  How  many  projects  have  been  completed  to  date? 
Dr.  Hall.  A  little  better  than  50. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  as  to  the  kind  of  proj- 
ects they  were? 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

The  Cooperative  Research  Program 

completed  projects 

Summary  of  completed  projects 


Category 


Number  of 

Funds 

projects 

3 

$47,621 

86 

1,012,174 

8 

176.884 

8 

32,680 

3 

44,8tt 

8 

69;  565 

3 

24,760 

1.  The  teaching-teaming  procees 

2.  The  education  of  special  sroups  of  children 

3.  The  personnel  and  organization  needed 

4.  The  subject  matter  offered  In  the  schools 

5.  The  influeooe  of  personality  and  home  background 

6.  The  rstCBtion  of  students  in  school 

7.  Child  development 

TotaL 


1,406,385 


DE8CBIPTI0N    OF  COMPLETE   PROJECTS 

The  teaching-learning  process 

''Development  of  Means  for  the  Assessment  of  the  Quality  of  Teaching  in  the 
Elementary  School,"  University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Dr.  Marie  M. 
Hoghes. 

"Differences  Between  Good  and  Poor  Problem  Solvers,"  Univeristy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr.  M.  W.  Tate. 

The  education  of  special  groups  of  children 

"A  Stndy  of  the  Modifications  of  Parental  Attitudes  Toward  and  Understand* 
ing  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children,"  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Dr.  D.  B.  Harris. 
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"Language  Achieyements  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children/'  Boston  University, 
Boston,  Mas&,  Dr.  D.  D.  DurreU. 

"A  Comparison  of  Postschool  Adjustment  of  Begnlar  and  Special  Class  Re- 
tarded Individuals  Served  in  Lincoln  and  Omaha,  Nebr.  Public  Schools/'  Ne- 
braska State  Education  Department,  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Dr.  William  R.  Carriker. 

"Critique  of  Research  on  Psychological  and  Educational  Factors  in  Mental  Re- 
tardation," University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dr.  J.  C.  Stanley. 

"An  Investigation  of  Factors  Involved  in  the  Educational  Placement  of  Men- 
tally Retarded  Children,"  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Drs.  Jeannette 
C.  Stanton  and  Viola  Cassidy. 

"An  Investigation  of  Discrimination  Learning  Ability  in  Mongoloid  and  Nor- 
mal Children  of  Comparable  Mental  Age,"  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dr.  G.  N.  Cantor. 

"Social  Behavior  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children  in  Public  School  and  Institu- 
tion Environments,"  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dr.  R.  J.  Capobiance. 

"A  Comparative  Study  on  Some  Learning  Characteristics,  in  Mentally  Re- 
tarded and  Normal  Children  of  the  Same  Mental  Age — I.  Learning,  Recognition, 
Recall  and  Savings ;  II.  Proactive  and  Retroactive  Inhibition ;  III.  Generaliza- 
tion ;  IV.   Reasoning,"  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dr.  G.  O.  Johnson. 

"Relationships  Between  Articulatory  Development  and  Development  of 
Phonetic  Discrimination  and  Word  Synthesis  Abilities  in  Young  Mentally  Re- 
tarded and  Normal  Children,"  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Mange. 

"Perception  of  Symbols  in  Skill  Learning  by  Mentally  Retarded  Children,** 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dr.  V.  E.  Harrick. 

"Motor  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  Univeristy  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Dr.  R.  J.  Francis. 

"Study  of  the  Effect  of  Special  Day  Training  Classes  for  the  Severely  Re- 
tarded," The  State  of  California  for  and  on  behalf  of  San  Francisco  State  College. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Dr.  L.  F.  Cain. 

"Study  of  Social  Adequacy  and  of  Social  Failure  of  Mentally  Retarded  Youth 
in  Wayne  County,  Mich.,"  Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Drs.  J.  J.  Lee, 
T.  G.  Hegge,  and  Mr.  Paul  Voelker. 

"Identification  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children  in  Wyoming  Through  Obje<»tive 
Statewide  Screening,"  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Education,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 
Hon.  Velma  Linford. 

"A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Performance  of  Intellectually  Retarded  nni' 
Normal  Boys  on  Selected  Tasks  Involving  Learning  and  Transfer  of  learning," 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dr.  AV.  M.  Crulckshank. 

"A  Comparative  Study  of  Some  Characteristics  in  Better  and  Poorer  I^am<^rs 
Among  Children  with  Retarded  Mental  Development."  Syracuse  Tniversity. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  L.  M.  DlCarlo. 

"A  Study  of  Emotional  Reactions  to  Learning  Situations  as  Related  to  the 
Learning  EflBciency  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children."  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Madison,  Wis.,  Dr.  T.  A.  Ringness. 

"Identification  and  Evaluation  of  Methods  for  Teaching  Severely  Retar.^ed 
(Trainable)  Children,"  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.. 
Dr.  Margaret  Hudson. 

"Reasoning  Methods  and  Reasoning  Ability  in  Mentally  Retarded  Children," 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dr.  R.  J.  Capobianco. 

"Quantitative  and  Qualitative  Analyses  of  Endogenous  and  Exogenous  Chil- 
dren In  Some  Reading  Processes,"  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dr.  R.  J. 
Capobianco. 

"Educational  Problems  of  Migrant  Children,"  Western  Michigan  College, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich..  Dr.  J.  G.  Manis. 

"Application  of  Mowrer's  Autistic  Theory  to  the  Speech  Habilltation  of  Men- 
tally Retarded  Pupils,"  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Dr.  M.  D.  Steer. 

"How  Can  Reading  Be  Taught  to  Educable  Adolescents  Who  Have  Not 
Learned  To  Read?"  New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Education  for  and  on  behalf  of 
New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  of  Newark,  N.J.,  Dr.  Ruth  Boyle. 

"Development  of  a  Program  for  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children  in 
Rural  Schools,"  Maine  State  Department  of  Education,  Augusta,  Maine,  Dr. 
P.  A.  Annas. 

"A  Comparison  of  the  Educational  Outcomes  Under  Single  and  Two-Track 
Plans  for  Educable  Mentally  Retarded  Children,"  New  York  State  Education 
Department,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Dr.  J.  W.  Wrightstone. 
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^Study.of  the  Effect  of  Special  Day  Training  Classes  for  the  Severely  Men- 
tally Retarded/'  the  State  of  California  for  and  on  behalf  of  San  Francisco 
State  College,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Dr.  L.  F.  Cain. 

^'Measurement  of  Educability  of  Severely  Mentally  Retarded  Children,"  New 
York  University,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Drs.  H.  Newburger  and  Helen  Schncman. 

"An  Analysis  of  Learning  Eflaciency  in  Arithmetic  of  Mentally  Retarded  Chil- 
dren in  Comparison  with  Children  of  Average  and  High  Intelligence,"  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  Dr.  H.  J.  Klansmelr. 

"Achievement  Motivation  in  Normal  and  Mentally  Retarded  High  School  Chil- 
dren,** Washington  UnlTeraity,  St  LoniB,  Mo^  Dxs.  B.  deOharms  and  T.  B. 
Jordan. 

"The  Identification  and  Classroom  Behavior  of  Elementary  School  Children 
Each  of  Whom  Is  Gifted  in  at  Least  One  of  Five  Different  Characteristics," 
Hunter  College,  New  York,  N.Y.,  Drs.  F.  B.  Davis  and  O.  S.  Lesser. 

^'Identification  and  Development  of  Talent  In  HeterogeneOnsly  Gronped  Stu- 
dents in  a  General  Education  Program  at  the  Secondary-School  Lev^"  Ohio 
State  University.  Columbus,  Ohio,  Dr.  P.  R.  Klohr. 

"Effectiveness  of  a  Modified  Counseling  Procedure  in  Promoting  Learning 
Among  Bright,  Underachieving  Adolescents,"  Regis  College,  Weston,  Mass., 
Sister  (Dr.)  Mary  Yiterbo  McCarthy. 

"Social  Adaptation  of  the  Highly  Intelligent  Pupil,"  University  of  Michigan, 
inn  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dr.  A.  Zander. 

"The  Perception  of  Music  Symbols  in  Music  Reading  by  Normal  Children  and 
by  Children  Gifted  Musically,"  The  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis^ 
Dr.  R.  G.  Petzold. 

"Relationship  of  School  Experiences  to  Delinquency*"  Wayne  State  Univer- 
sity, Detroit,  Mich.,  Dr.  W.  W.  Wattenburg. 

"A  Program  of  Education  for  Alaska  Natives,"  University  of  Alaska,  College, 
Alaska,  Dr.  C.  K.  Ray. 

The  personnel  and  organization  needed  to  operate  the  schools 

"Unconscious  Factors  in  Career  Motivation  for  Teaching,"  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity, Syracuse,  N.Y.,  Dr.  G.  G.  Stem. 

"An  Exploratory  Study  of  Factors  Influencing  Choice  of  College  Teaching  as 
a  Career,"  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Drs.  Ruth  E.  Eckert 
and  J.  E.  Stecklein. 

"Florida  Study  of  Teacher  Education :  An  Evaluation  of  the  Preservice  Pro^ 
gram/'  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Pla.,  Drs.  J.  B.  White  and  J.  T.  Kelly. 

"An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Admissions  Interview  in  Teacher  Educaticm 
for  Predicting  Success  in  Teaching,"  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis, 
Minn^  Dr.  W.  H.  Edson. 

"An  Investigation  of  Professional  Preparation  and  Performance  of  Students 
Graduating  from  Teacher  Training  Institutions  in  Indiana,"  Indiana  Univer* 
sity,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  Dr.  L.  S.  Standlee. 

"An  Evaluation  of  Supervised  Correspondence  Study  as  a  Means  of  HeU>ing 
Relieve  the  Teacher  Shortage,"  George  Washington  University,  Washington, 
D.C.,  Dr.  B.  S.  Root. 

**The  Development  and  Refinement  and  Testing  of  Tools,  Descriptive  Devices, 
and  Analytical  Methods  for  Measuring  School  Quality  in  Terms  of  Specific 
Educational  Goals,"  New  York  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Dr. 
Samuel  M.  Goodman. 

"The  Development  of  Fiscal  Relationships  of  the  State  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion," American  University,  Washington,  D.C.,  Dr.  S.  E.  Burr,  Jr. 

The  subject  matter  offered  in  the  schools 

"A  Block  Teaching  Project  Integrating  Humanities  and  Social  Science,"  the 
State  of  Oregon,  by  and  through  the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  for 
Southern  Oregon  College,  Ashland,  Or^.,  Dr.  A.  Kreisman. 

"An  Evaluative  Study  of  Psychological  Research  on  the  Teaching  of  Mathe- 
matics," Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  P.  H.  DuBois. 

"A  Project  in  the  Teaching  and  Development  of  an  Integrated  Physics-Alge- 
bra Course  at  the  Ninth  Grade  Level,"  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Dr.  A.  Calandra. 

The  influence  of  personality  and  home  background  on  learning 

"Attitudes  of  High  School  Students  as  Related  to  Success  in  School,"  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Dr.  T.  B.  Edwards. 
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"Critical  Thinking,  Attitudes,  and  Yalnes  in  Higher  BdncatJop,"  Mlddgan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mlefa.,  Mr,  P.  L.  Dress^ 

"Thie  Teenager*s  Conception  of  Mental  lUness,"  Pardne  University,  lAfayette, 
I^d.,  Dr.  E.  J.  Asher. 

TTie  retefUicn  of  pupiU  4n  90hool 

"An  Investigation  of  Factors  Boated  to  Educational  Discontinuance  of  Col- 
lege Ability  High  School  Seniors,"  Southern  State  CoUege,  Magnolia,  Ark.,  Dr. 
F.  Stroup. 

"A  Study  to  Identify  Factors  Belated  to  WithdraiKEalafid  Means  of  Increasing 
the  Holding  Power  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Iowa,"  Iowa  State  Department  of 
Public  InstiniettDn^  Des*  Moines,  Iowa,  Dra.  I*  A.  Van  Djike  and  K.  B»  Hoyt. 

"A  Statewide  Inquiry  Into:  (a)  Dedsions  of  Youth  About  Education  Beyond 
High  School,  (\f)  Factors  Which  Influence  These  Dedsionn^"  UnivecsMy  of  Wis- 
consin, Madison,  Wis.,  Dr.  J.  K.  little. 

OTiUd  development 

"Description  and  Evaluation  of  Longitudinal  Development  Among  Elementary 
Childr«i  at  Femdale,  Mich,"  University  of  Midbigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dr. 
A.  W.  Ketcham. 

"Late  School  Entrance  and.  Children's  Adjustment,"  Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Drs.  W.  D.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Demming. 

"Late  Sdrool  Entrance,  Social  Acceptance,  and  Children'^  School  Achieve- 
ment,", Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Dr.  Walter  D.  Smith. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Have  you  obtained  any  worthwhile  results? 

Dr.  Hall,  Tes,  sir.  I  think  our  batting,  arerage-  is  fairly  fad^h. 
Some  of  them  are  very  satisfactory,  and  some  of  them  are  not.  In  uxe 
field  of  research  you  cannot  always  predict.  I  think  some  of  them  are 
v»ery  exciting.  Some  of  them  have  been  used  widely.  One  of  them 
we  put  in  the  record.  The  Wisconsin  study  on  why  students  continue 
in  college  and  why  others  do  not,  and  so  forth,  has  been  used  very 
widely.  The  Commissioner  mentioned  one  of  the  most  exciting  studies 
yesterday.  These  are  jusfc  some  of  ihe  examples.  We  diall  prepare 
a  paper  on  these. 

AFFBOVAL  AND   FINANOINa   BATE  OV  FBOPOBALS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  many  good  project  applications  have  you  which 
you  cannot  finance  this  year? 

Dr.  Hall.  This  year  we  will  receive  something  more  than  200  pro- 
posals. We  will  actually  initiate  lees  than  75.  Our  approval  rate  is 
still  between  25  and  30  percent.  I  do  not  know  until  we  have  the 
May  meeting  whether  we  will  have  enough  funds  to  fund  all  the 
projects  we  have  approved.  I  have  discussed  this  with  you  before. 
We  have  felt  that  it  is  m<»e  in  keeping  with  good,  sound  budget  proc- 
essing and  more  in  keeping  with  your  intentions  if  we  do  not  build 
up  a  big  backlog  of  projects.  It  is  confusing  to  the  institutions  if  we 
tell  them  their  project  has  been  approved  and  if  we  get  money  for 
it  we  will  support  it,  when  we  know  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  money. 
Therefore,  we  have  never  built  up  a  backlog  of  projects.  We  have  held 
our  funding  program  down  to  the  approvals. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  do  you  teU  these  people  when  they  have  a 
project  whichyou  think  is  good?    What  answer  do  you  jfive  them? 

Dr.  Hall.  This  has  not  been  the  major  problem  in  this  program 
so  far,  because  the  whole  status  of  research  in  the  field  of  education 
is  at  a  pretty  low  level,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  concen- 
trated so  much,  and  I  think  justifiably  so,  on  standards  for  research 
and  quality  of  research  that  we  have  been  able  up  to  the  present 
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time  to  support  most  of  the  projects  which  we  thought  were  worthy 
of  support  m  terms  of  their  significance  to  education  and  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  design.  However,  sir,  I  think  this  does  not  tell  the 
complete  picture,  because  up  to  the  present  time  we,  who  administer 
this  program,  have  la,rgely  depended  upon  just  voluntary  proposed 
projects  from  the  field.  Iiiis  has  not  given  us  any  leeway  and  it  has 
taken  all  of  our  funds  just  to  accommc^ate  the  proposals  which  come 
to  us  voluntarily  by  professors  throughout  the  country. 

We  had  hoped  this  year  we  would  be  able  to  let  this  program  try 
its  wings  a  little  bit  by  actually  agreeing  on  some  really  important 
things  which  need  to  be  investigated,  and  then  we  would  be  instru- 
mental in  helping  get  some  very  prominent  researchers  from  several 
disciplines  together  and  make  a  frontal  attack  on  some  of  these 
problems. 

This  we  have  not  done  in  the  past,  and  therefore  the  proposals 
which  are  voluntarily  brought  to  us  have  been,  bv  and  large,  sup- 
ported in  terms  of  their  quality.  We  always  could  have  put  more 
money  into  those  if  we  had  chosen  to  do  so,  but  I  think  the  high 
standards  we  have  maintained  up  to  the  present  time  on  that  kind  of 
research  is  pretty  important  in  the  establidiment  of  a  base. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  you  received  applications  which  you  thought 
were  sound  and  you  could  not  approve  because  of  lack  of  funds? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Supply  a  list  of  them,  and  where  they  came  from. 

(The  information  requested  follows ;) 

Cooperative  Bsseabch  Program 
appucations  not  approved  becat7se  of  lack  of  fttnds 

Since  coaitiiiiiation  costs  for  previously  awarded  cooperative  research  proiects 
must  be  provided  for  as  the  first  claim  on  each  year's  aipproprtatfon,  the  amount 
for  new  research  Is  necessarily  limited  to  the  difference  between  the  total  ap- 
propriation and  the  total  of  continnation  costs  f^om  precediniT  years.  The  ad- 
visory committee  meets  twice  each  year — ^in  May  and  November.  All  projects 
approved  at  the  May  meeting  are  held  for  financing  during  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  Thus,  the  amount  available  for  financing  projects  approved  at  the  No- 
vember meeting  is  further  Umited  by  the  cost  of  the  projects  approved  at  the 
preceding  meeting  in  May. 

Exhibit  A,  which  follows,  is  a  Ust  of  projects  not  reoomm^ided  fbr  financing 
at  the  November  1950  meeting  of  the  advisory  committee.  Had  additional  funds 
been  available  undoubtedly  some  of  these  proposals  would  have  been  approved. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  between  30  and  40  percent  of  the  proposals 
submitted  to  the  May  meeting  are  approved,  whert^as  only  20  peremt  of  the 
proposals  submitted  to  the  November  1959  meeting  were  approved. 

All  of  the  proposals  submitted  to  the  advisory  committee  are  voluntary  pro- 
posals and  have  not  been  solicited  or  stltnulated  by  the  Office.  The  Office*  has 
felt  that  the  limitation  on  the  number  of  projects  which  can  be  financed  does  not 
Justify  the  stimulation  of  projects  which  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  before 
Amds  are  available.  The  Office  does  feel,  however,  that  desirable  results  could 
be  achieved  were  it  feasible  to  stimulate  cooperative  research  projects  sue*  as : 

1.  Proiects  of  Jtroader  scope. — ^To  date  many  of  the  projects  initiated  under 
the  cooperative  research  program  have  been  of  the  pilot  type.  This  means  that 
they  have  been  designed  to  try  out  a  research  approach  on  a  small  scale.  While 
such  pilot  approaches  will  probably  always  be  desirable,  it  is  desirable  that  the 
program  be  expanded  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  full-scale  projects  based 
on  larger  samples  and  utilizing  more  newly  developed  research  techniques. 

2.  JnteruniverHtff  projects, — ^Experience  gained  to  date  through  the  operation 
of  the  cooperative  research  program  indicates  that  in  the  various  colleges  and 
universities  scattered  throughout  the  country  there  are  individuals  working  to 
s«ne  extent  ''in  isolation'*  on  the  same  or  similar  problems.    It  would  seem  en- 
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tirely  feasible  for  the  Federal  Govwnment  to  enable  these  individuah»  to  come 
together  to  share  their  ideas  and  to  plan  a  concerted  research  attack  on  the 
common  problems  in  which  they  are  interested.  Such  interuniversity  cooi)era- 
tion  would  provide  all  of  the  benefits  mentioned  above  under  the  discussion  of 
larger  projects  and  would  enlist  the  services  of  many  topflight  researchers  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  able  to  work  together. 

3.  Dissemination  experiments, — ^A  long-recognized  problem  in  education  Is 
how  to  get  the  findings  resulting  from  research  into  use  in  the  classroom.  The 
gap  between  the  establishment  of  new  knowledge  and  its  practical  application 
is  a  vast  one,  and  the  production  of  good  research  is  not  by  itself  sufficient  to 
accomplish  any  real  improvement  in  our  educational  system.  It  has  always  been 
felt  that  the  funds  presently  available  under  the  cooperative  research  program 
should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  support  of  research  projects  in  our  colleges, 
universities,  and  State  education  departments.  However,  these  institutions  and 
agencies  also  offer  ideal  situations  for  experiments  in  the  dissemination  of  re- 
search findings.  Two  projects,  very  modestly  supported  ($5,000  each),  have 
been  initiated  at  two  different  universities  to  study  the  channels  through  which 
research  information  can  reach  the  teachers  and  administrators  in  our  schools. 
Two  other  projects  have  also  been  set  up  in  State  departments  of  education  with 
no  Federal  funds  provided.  Naturally,  all  of  these  attempts  would  be  strength- 
ened if  they  were  able  to  employ  additional  personnel  and  to  experiment  more 
widely  with  different  types  of  materiala 

BxHinrr  A 

Ofhoe  of  Education,  Gooperativs  Reseaboh  B&anch — Pboposals  Not  Appboved 
at  the  novembeb  1959  meeting 

TITLE 

Attitudes  of  High  School  Superintendents,  Principals,  Guidance  Ck>unselors 
Toward  Aspects  of  Home  Economics  and  Some  of  the  Factors  Which  Influence 
These  Attitudes. 

The  Identification,  Gomparative  Validity,  and  Differential  Predictability  of 
Various  Criteria  of  Teaching  Effectiveness. 

Training  Inservlce  Teachers  To  Give  Science  Instruction  in  Elementary  School 
Classes. 

A  Proposal  To  Conduct  a  Survey  and  Study  of  the  Use  of  Visual  Arts  in 
Architectural  Curriculums. 

A  Study  of  Preretirement  Education  Among  Labor  Unions  in  the  United  States. 

A  Study  of  Factors  Affecting  Student  Achivement  in  College. 

Factors  Related  to  Achievement  Values  of  High  School  Students,  With  Partic- 
ular Emphasis  Upon  Peer  Groups. 

A  Study  of  the  Validities  of  the  University  of  Washington  Multiple  Regression 
Equations  at  Fresno  State  College. 

A  Test  of  Counselor  Competencies. 

The  Structure  of  Abilities  in  a  Nonwestern  Culture. 

Evaluating  the  Effectiveness  of  Methods  for  Teaching  the  Various  Aspects  of 
Study  Skills,  etc. 

Conditions  That  Promote  an  Effective  Reading  Progress  for  Mentally  Retarded 
Pupils. 

Long-Term  Study  With  Periodic  Evaluations  at  the  Training  of  Functional 
Illiterates  on  a  Comprehensive  Opportunity  Program  in  Macon  County,  Ala. 

Progressive  and  Traditional  Attitudes  Toward  Education:  Their  Nature,  In- 
variance,  and  Relation  to  General  Social  Attitudes. 

A  Study  To  ETqplore  the  Degree  of  Interdependence  of  Fundamental  Factors 
Related  to  School  Building  Costs. 

The  Influence  of  Differential  Undergraduate  and  Graduate  College  Prepara- 
tion on  the  Performance  of  Secondary  School  Teachers. 

A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Personal  Values  and  Special  Abilities  of  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Upon  Value  Patterns  of  Students. 

Development  and  Evaluation  of  Patterns  of  Orientation  and  Inservice  ESduca- 
tional  Activities  for  New  School  Board  Members. 

A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Multiple  Aesthetic  Standards  on  Aesthetic  Educa- 
tion. 

Employment  of  Psychometric  Devices  for  the  Identification  and  Encourage- 
ment of  the  Academically  Able  and  Talented  in  a  Multiculture  of  Society  by 
Providing  a  Unified  Program  of  Student  Personnel  Services.  ^  , 
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A  Study  of  Factors  Related  to  the  Time  Spent  Teaching  Science  by  the  In- 
diyidual  Teacher  in  the  Self -Contained  Elementary  School  Classroom. 

A  Study  of  School  District  Organization  in  Metropolitan  Areas. 

Administration  of  Educational  Research  Supported  by  Contract  and  Grant 
Funds. 

Development  of  Educational  Goal  and  Scholastic  Motivation  Techniques  for 
College  Selection  Purposes. 

An  Exploration  of  the  Bffectfl  of  Providing  Instructional  Secretarial  Services 
to  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

A  Comparison  Study  of  the  Effectiveness  of  a  W<Mrl£-Study  Program  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded. 

A  Research  and  Service  Program  for  Preschool  Mentally  Gifted  Children  and 
Their  Parents. 

An  Analysis  of  Personal  Problems  and  Attitudes  Toward  Guidance  of  Superior 
High  School  Students. 

Techniques  for  the  Teaching  of  Music  Listening  in  the  Elementary  School 
Classroom. 

An  Experimental  Program  for  Bducable  Mentally  Retarded  Adolescents:  A 
Demonstration. 

Bilateral  Transfer-Reminiscence. 

A  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Secondary  School  Special  Class  Education  on  a  Group 
of  Educable  Retarded  Adults. 

Evaluation  and  Implementation  of  Educational  and  Administrative  Procedures 
and  Programs  for  Dealing  with  "Unadaptlves"  in  the  School. 

Proposed  Project  for  an  Educational  Program  tor  Older  Middle-Aged  Women 
Reentering  the  Labor  Market  ( after  child  rearing ) . 

Parent-Focused  Group  Work  as  an  Approach  to  Discrepancy  Among  High- 
Ability  Boys  at  the  Eighth  Grade  Level. 

Study  of  the  Orientation  of  New  Teachers  in  Liberal  Arts  Colleges. 

The  Thinking  Processes  of  Schoolchildren,  Matched  on  IQ,  who  are  Achieving 
Above,  at,  and  Below  Their  Expected  Levels. 

A  Method  of  Early  Identification  of  the  Child  with  Specific  Dyslexia,  and  the 
Development  and  Choice  of  Specific  Patterns  of  Therapy,  After  the  Etiological 
Factors  have  been  Identified. 

A  Study  of  the  Relationship  of  Consultative  Services  to  the  Improvement  of 
Programs  in  Small  Schools. 

Eklucational  Perspective  on  Occupational  Changes  Brought  about  By  Auto- 
matization of  Business  and  Data-Processing  Procedures. 

A  Study  to  Determine  those  Academic  Areas  of  Training  which  will  Improve 
the  Preparation,  Recruitment,  and  Retention  of  Community  College  Instructors. 

The  Culture  and  Social  Organization  of  a  State  Teachers  College. 

The  Forces  Negatively  Affecting  Local  Financial  Support  of  Public  Schools. 

Effects  of  Nine-Month  Appointment  on  Academic  Faculty  Attitudes,  Morale, 
Professional  Status,  and  Performance. 

A  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  Qualities  of  Students  Who  Continue  in  Teacher 
Education  and  of  their  Effectiveness  in  Teaching. 

A  Longitudinal  and  Comparative  Study  of  Character  Formation  in  Certain 
Value-Oriented  Schools  of  California. 

The  Effectiveness  of  Homogeneous  Grouping  Upon  the  Achievement  of  Under- 
achieving Gifted  Children. 

The  Effect  of  Early  Independent  Writing  on  Spelling  and  Writing  Achieve- 
ment. 

Standardization  of  Tests  for  the  Evaluation  of  Mental  Abilities  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  Population. 

Analysis  and  Prediction  of  Proficiency  in  College  Level  Mathematics. 

A  Study  of  Leadership  Ability  and  Its  Relationship  to  Behavioral  Character- 
istics of  the  School  Administrator. 

The  Experimental  Development  of  Programing  and  Research  Instrumentation 
to  be  used  in  Determining  the  Effectiveness  of  Television  in  Fostering  Com- 
munitywide  Understandings  of  Attitudes  Toward  Education. 

Position  Classification  as  a  Basis  for  Personnel  Evaluation  and  Functional 
Coordination  in  Local  School  Systems. 

Staff  Communications  Patterns  within  Large*  and  Medium-Size  School  Sys- 
tems. 

Production  of  a  Resource  Manual  on  School-Plant  Management  fox  School 
Administrators. 
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A  Study  of  Regional  Data  Including  Metropolitan  Areas  which  Predicate  In- 
creased EfBlclency  Through  Reorganization  of  Local  School  Units. 

The  Role  of  Intellectual  Oapacity  in  High  Achievement. 

An  Experiment  in  Curriculum  Rerislcm  as  Applied  to  the  Natural  and  Physical 
Sciences. 

An  Investigation  of  a  M^ans  for  Achieving  Greater  Precision  in  the  Interpre- 
tation of  Test  Scores  of  Individuals. 

An  AaBeaemeskt  of  the  Degree  of  Change  in  Knowledge  About  and  Attitudes 
Toward  the  Public  School  System  of  Baraga  County  as  a  Result  of  Citizen  In- 
volvem^itin  an  Area  Study. 

The  Establishment  of  a  Materials  and  Techniques  Center  for  the  Selection, 
Production,  and  Distribution  of  Recorded  Materials,  Laboratory  Manuals,  and 
Related  Readings  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Grerman  which  will  Provide  an  In- 
Smrvice^  Resomroe  fbr  Teaehers  <tf  Fovelgn  Language  in  the  Etementary,  Junior, 
and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Visual  Perception  and  Its  Relation  to  Reading. 

Curricula  in  Community  Colleges — ^An  Analysis  of  the  Historical  Development 
of  Present'Day  InstraetiOQal  and  Community  Faetera  Influencing.  These  Develop- 
ments. 

A  Study  of  Changes  in  the  Curricula  of  Liberal  Arts  Colleges  and  the  Implica- 
tions of  these  Changes  for  the  Future  Boie  of  These  InstitutlMia  in  £Ugher 
Education. 

Testing  a  Definition  of  Good  Teaching:  A  Longitudinal  Study  in  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

Education,  Science,  and  Human  Affairs, 

Junior-College  Program  Development  for  Conserving  Human  Resources. 

PROBLEM     or    SCHOOIi   MIOPOtTTS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  th^  school  dropout  problem?  Have  you 
any  research  undein?vay  on  that  problem  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  have  supported  quite  a  few  studies  in  thds.  We  sup- 
ported three  very  significant  ones  down  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Indiana, 
and  one  in  Wisconsin.  Then  working  with  higher  education  we  sup- 
ported a  general  one  on  the  whole  biisinese  of  dropouts  between  high 
school  ana  college  in  about  20  different  colleges  in  the  country. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Tou  say  financial  considerations  are  apparently  a 
minor  cause  of  dropouts.   Is  that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  After  entrance  into  college.  It  may  account  for  a  great 
deal  of  the  lack  of  decision  to  go  to  college,  but  after  entry  into  college 
it  is  not  one  of  the  major  factors.  Socioeconomic  back^x>und  of  the 
students  is  one  of  the  factors. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Is  that  the  result  of  one  of  these  studies? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Would  that  be  the  one  at  Wisconsin  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  still  a  problem,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Hall.  It  is  a  very  real  problem  if  we  are  thinking  of  preserv- 
ing the  hiunan  resources  of  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Dr.  Hall.  Insofar  as  research  is  concerned,  you  know  last  year  we 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  Pittsburgh  project.  You  know  that  we  are 
taking  a  5-percent  sample  of  all  the  high  school  students  in  America. 
We  shall  get  a  great  deal  more  information  about  those  than  we  have 
ever  gotten  by  any  such  sample  in  this  country.  We  shall  follow  those 
through  high  school  and  see  at  what  level  various  types  of  students 
begin  to  drop  out  and  from  what  kinds  of  programs  tfiey  do  drop  out 
We  shall  find  out  all  we  can  about  the  homes  represented  by  those 
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childr^fi.  Th^i  we  shall  follow  them  into  college  and  find  out  how 
many  of  them  persist  in  college  and  how  many  do  not  do  well  in  col- 
lege, and  go  back  and  identify  as  many  of  these  factors  as  we  can.  It 
is  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  by  this  time  next  year  you  will  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  why  they  drop  out,  and  have  some  recom- 
mendations? 

Dr.  Hall.  We  have  some  very  good  ideas  now  as  to  why  they  drop 
out  in  terms  of  the  Wisconsin,  fiidiana,  and  Arkansas  studies,  but 
we  do  not  have  the  kinds  of  longitudinal  data  we  need  to  build  cases 
of  the  students  themselves.  That  is,  it  is  difficult  to  do  -a  survey  and 
find  out.  Yes,  we  will  have  most  of  the  original  data  in  from  the 
Pittsburgh  pi»oject,  the  5  percent  sample,  by  next  year. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  do  not  have  any  recommendations  now  ? 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  WISCONSIN  STUDY  OF  DROPOUXB 

Dr.  Hall.  I  would  like  to  make  -a  distinction  between  the  people 
who  do  this  research  and  us.  These  are  our  research  projects.  We  do 
procure  this  research  and  we  are  now  interpreting  this  research  to  the 
field.  Each  of  these  research  projects  does  have  recommendations 
at  the  end  of  it.  The  Wisconsin  study  has  a  long  list  of  recommenda- 
tions. I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  you  with  that  compl«rt»  report,  be- 
cause it  is  a  very  exciting  one. 

Mr.  FooAKTY.  I  wish  you  would. 

Dr.  HLall.  I  would  be  glad  to,  sir. 

Note. — ^A  Boounary  of  the  caopersJULy^  jesearch  project  on  «cbo6L  and  coUege 
retention  of  pupils  conducted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  (entitled,  "Deci- 
sions of  Youth  About  Education  Beyond  High  School  and  Factors  Which  Influ- 
ence Them")  is  included  in  the  table  on  "Examples  of  results  from  completed 
cooperative  researeh  projects/'  printed  at  inge  295. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING   PROGRAM 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  might  say,  of  course,  the  guidance  and  counseling 
program  under  NDEA  is  dii-eoted  to^tvrd  improving  this  problem. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  How  are  you  going  to  improve  it  since  the  funds  you 
have  asked  for  in  counseling  and  guidance  have  been  cut?  You  are 
planning  to  do  a  lot  of  things  which  I  think  were  planned  under  your 
original  estimates  that  were  cut  by  the  Secretary  and  Budget  Bureau. 

Dr.  Derthick.  No.  As  I  said,  we  took  stock  again  during  the  noon 
hour.  We  did  do  something  during  the  noon  hour.  My  people  re- 
minded me  that  our  advisors  have  cautioned  us  not  to  go  to  the  ceiling 
this  year,  but  to  wait  until  next  year  in  order  to  do  it  soundly.  We 
are  going  to  reach  a  million  new  children. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  You  mean  spread  out  this  dropout  problem? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No.  We  are  goinff  to  reach  a  million  new  children 
with  the  people  we  train  this  year,  which  is  a  sizable  number,  and  they 
think  that  is  about  as  far  as  we  should  go. 

SCHOOL  CONSIRUOnON  BBSEABCH 

Mr,  Fogartt.  In  research,  why  is  there  so  little  interest  in  school 
constnictioiv?    I  notice  on  page  33,  which  I  think  we  shall  put  in  the 
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record,  the  types  of  cooperative  research  programs,  that  you  have  only 

one  contract  on  school  construction. 
(P.  33  follows:) 

Research  under  corUrad,  Dec.  SI,  1959 


Category 

Con- 
tracts 

Fiscal 
1057 

Fiscal 

loS 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 
1960 

Fiscal 
year 
1061 

Fiscal 

Fiscal 
year 
10631 

Total 

Special  ablUUes 

Juvenile  delin- 
quency  — 

20 

6 
16 

15 

1 
26 

2 

7 
81 

$23,113 

32,077 
86,858 

117,000 
"62,919 

700 
24,639 

$181,229 

60,867 
160,678 

06,405 

67,356 

253,824 

22,227 

13,135 
266,438 

$478,106 

48,602 
97.606 

152.309 

61,130 

274,025 

11,480 

20.850 
564,805 

$601,856 

6,071 
236,110 

244.008 
87,780 
283,629 

$189^072 

6,071 
88.636 

48.079 

$07,075 

4,000 
44,118 

17.140 

$40,531 

■■27,022 

5,734 

$1,611,972 
157.688 

Retention 

730,088 

School  organisation 
and  administra- 
tion  

680,854 

School  construction. 

168. 26S 

Staffing 

82,816 

40.401 

6.870 

1.004.488 

Vocational  educa- 
tion  

83.716 

Population  mobil- 
ity  

30.885 
850,737 

6,200 
487,603 

801210 

Other  aspects. 

228,"226 

17.068 

2.447.5Q0 

Subtotal 

183 

347.301 

1,110,748 

1.7091 402 

2,300.166 

910.867 

420,058 

07,634 

6,918.«n 

Mental  retardatian. 

62 

647.894 

1,106,380 

071«722 

604,970 

307,782 

88,795 

04,442  3,012.044 

Total 

245 

905,195 

2,307,087 

2,681,124 

2,014,186 

1,218,140 

518,848 

192,076 

10.826,615 

1  Includes  some  Ainda  for  oompletiiig  workin  sabaaqtieiit  ywn. 

Dr.  Hall.  There  are  two  reasons  for  that.  One  is  that  sudh  tre- 
mendous changes  are  taking  place  at  the  present  time  in  terms  of  the 
kinds  of  equipment  which  are  used  in  instructional  programs — ^tele- 
vision recorders,  the  size  of  the  group,  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  The 
criteria  we  tad  been  using  for  doing  research  in  school  buildings 

{*ust  are  no  longer  appropriate.  It  has  taken  the  architects,  the  school 
milding  experts,  and  so  forth,  time  to  revise  the  kinds  of  investigation 
which  are  necssary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future  school  rather  than 
just  building  them  according  to  the  past. 

So  we  have  had  a  very  difficult  time  finding  people  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  our  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Commissioner,  were  com- 
petent to  do  research  on  the  kinds  of  buildings  we  need  in  the  future. 

The  second  factor  is  that  the  Ford  Foundation  has  recently  set  up 
a  buildings  research  institute,  and  they  are  putting  .some  $7  million  or 
$8  million  a  year  into  this  whole  business  of  building  design. 

Mr.  Pateros.  It  is  a  little  bit  better  than  $7  million. 

Dr.  Hall.  We  have  been  working  with  them,  in  terms  of  the  kinds 
of  research  which  ought  to  go  on,  but  we  have  not  ourselves 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  It  just  looked  strange  to  me,  with  all  the  interest  in 
school  construction,  and  the  backlog  we  have  in  school  construction 
today,  that  you  do  not  have  any  more  projects  underway. 

Dr.  Hall.  I  have  met  with  the  American  Architects  here  in  Wash- 
ington several  different  times,  discussing  with  them  this  need.  We 
simply  have  not  been  able  to  get  research  going  in  this  field. 

Dr.  Featherston.  We  have  a  new  project  underway  now,  Mr.  F^- 
arty,  to  analyze  the  building  characteristics  which  are  needed,  with 
the  idea  of  fitting  into  the  research  program.  That  is  just  getting 
started.  A  person  has  been  called  in  in  the  last  2  weeks  to  tackle 
this  problem  in  some  of  the  areas  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  have  two  or  three  more  increases  here.  Do  you 
want  to  tell  us  about  them  ?  ^         1 
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EXPANDED  SKRYIGES  IN   HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  Dr.  Babbidge,  will  you  tell  about  the  expand- 
ed services  in  higher  education. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  With  the  eight  positions  requested  in  our  budget,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  propose  to  concentrate  in  two  areas  of  interest.  One  is 
to  give  us  more  reasonable  coverage  of  academic  fields  of  study  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  has  a  particular  interest ;  specifically, 
engineering,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences.  At  the  moment  we  have 
one  specialist  in  engineering  and  one  person  to  cover  math,  biological 
sciences,  and  physical  sciences.  We  feel  we  should  pa^  more  attention 
to  what  is  going  on  in  those  fields  which  are  of  particular  interest  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  might  explain  that  whenever  we  get  calls  for  ad- 
vice in  these  fields,  important  meetings  they  want  us  to  sit  in  on,  we 
have  only  one  person  in  engineering.  We  just  cannot  spread  him  far 
enoagh.  It  is  the  same  way  in  math  and  science.  We  just  do  not  have 
enough  service  to  meet  the  demands  and  calls. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  Division  is  also  collecting  information  on  staff 
load  in  institutions  of  higher  education.  During  fiscal  year  1961  this 
information  will  be  used  to  investigate  and  report  on  procedures  and 
methods  being  employed  currently  m  colleges  and  universities  to  im- 
proTe  staff  utilization. 

gifted  and  talented  students 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  next  increase  is  in  the  field  of  gifted  and  talented 
students. 

Dr.  Feathbrston.  We  have  two  people  on  the  project  of  the  gifted 
and  talented  to  analyze  the  research,  to  study  the  experimentation 
now  being  carried  on,  and  then  to  initiate  an  evaluation  of  that  with 
the  idea  of  eventuaUy  setting  up  some  research  projects  under  the 
cooperative  research  program  to  evaluate  the  methods  of  education 
of  the  gifted.   That  is  two  people. 

The  other  three  are  for  a  program  for  the  improvement  of  English, 
somewhat  of  the  same  nature,  one  to  begin  a  study  of  the  research 
which  is  now  existent,  then  to  study  some  of  the  outstanding  programs 
in  English  in  the  United  States  and  then,  third,  to  set  up  a  committee 
to  give  us  some  evaluation  of  the  present  state  of  instruction  in 
English  in  this  country,  and  then  finally  with  the  idea  of  producing 
a  recommendation  on  changes  which  should  be  made. 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  analyzing  our  needs  and  establishing  the  priority 
of  needs,  we  took  such  things  under  consideration  as  the  Killian 
report.  One  of  the  complaints  made  there  was  weakness  in  English. 
In  other  words,  an  engineer  needs  to  be  able  to  express  himself  on 
paper  and  orally  with  effectiveness.  The  schools  have  been  complain- 
ing that  we  are  not  doing  a  good  enough  job  there.  That  is  the  reason 
for  this  special  attack. 

PROGRAM  DIRECTION  AND  SERVICES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Tou  have  another  increase  for  program  direction 
and  services  of  the  Office. 
Dr.  Derthick.  Program  direction  and  services.    That  is  for  Mr. 
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Mr.  Hughes.  There  are  three  positions  there,  sir,  two  of  which  are 
in  the  area  of  fiscal  services,  where  we  are  having  continued  increases 
in  responsibilities  that  have  resulted  from  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  particularly  in  connection  with  on-site  fiscal  reviews 
of  the  student  loan  and  other  programs  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions.  We  have  one  position  for  the  strengthening  of  our  pro- 
gram planning  and  development  services. 

VOCATIONAL  EDTTCATION  FOR  OLDER  WORKERS 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Tell  us  about  the  special  attention  the  Vocational 
Education  Division  is  giving  to  the  problems  of  older  workers. 

Dr.  Dbrthiok.  Mr.  Fearson,  the  efforts  you  are  making  with  older 
workers. 

Mr.  Pearson.  A  member  of  our  staff  has  been  working  with  the 
Committee  of  the  Office  of  Education  on  this  whole  problem  of  the 
aged.  We  are  trymg  to  work  with  that  Committee  to  see  where  tdMe 
are  opportunities  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  to  provide 
training  and  retraining  of  the  older  people  for  new  jobs.  We  think 
some  of  the  recommendations  coming  out  of  that  Committee  will 
stimulate  some  interest  on  the  part  of  the  State  people  in  this  par- 
ticular job,  because  it  may  be  some  of  these  older  people,  if  they  take 
a  little  different  type  of  training,  can  find  employment  at  jobs  which 
are  available  for  them. 

LIAISON  WITH   BUREAU  OF  APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRAINING 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  liaison  do  you  have  with  the  Bureau  of  Ap- 
prenticeship and  Training  in  the  Departmefnt  of  Labor? 

Mr.  Pearson.  T  am  a  member  of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Ap- 
prenticeship, and  I  meet  with  the  people  at  every  one  of  their  meet- 
ings when  we  discuss  common  problems  dealing  with  apprenticeship 
training. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  So  each  knows  what  the  other  is  doing. 

Mr.  Pearson.  Yes,  sir.  We  think  that  has  been  very  effective 
liecause  we  exchange  ideas,  and  each  one  tries  to  define  his  responsi- 
bilities  and  how  we  can  work  together  in  the  intei'est  of  that  program. 

Mr.  FooARTv.  We  would  be  mterested  in  knowing  next  year  what 
the  results  have  been  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  give  you  something,  Mr. 
Fogarty,  which  will  be  very  interesting,  because  we  see  some  very 
desirable  results  from  it. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  have  been  complaining  about  lack  of  action  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  this  particular  field  for  4  or  5  years. 
We  gave  them  money  for  a  research  project  3  or  4  years  ago,  but  we 
do  not  seem  to  get  any  results.  Many  studies  have  been  made  and 
research  has  been  accomplished,  but  it  is  still  a  big  problem. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  think  many  of  the  people  there  recognize  there 
should  be  more  people  in  that  program  and  that  we  should  have  more 
related  instruction  for  the  apprentices.  We  are  working  together 
to  try  to  bring  about  an  improvement  in  that  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTv.  Do  you  tmnk  you  have  enough  funds  in  this  particu- 
lar program  to  do  a  good  job  ? 
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Mr.  Pearbon.  I  tliink  the  Statea  cotild  always  use  more  money  for 
that  type  of  program.  It  is  a  question  wheuier  they  will  take  the 
money  which  they  get  and  use  it  on  that  program,  because  it  would 
have  to  be  a  State  resjponsibility  to  decide  how  muck  of  the  money 
they  get  for  trade  and  industrial  education  they  would  use  for  related 
instruction  for  apprentices.  Only  if  we  encourace  them  to  give  that 
attention  will  they  use  a  higher  percentage  of  tlieir  funds  for  that 
purpose 

STUDT  or  EDUCATIONAL   INTERESTS   AND  NZBDB  OF  OUnSR  WOKKEBS 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Give  us  a  little  more  detail  on  the  study  of  educa- 
tional interests  and  needs  of  older  people  which  you  plan  to  start 
in  1961. 

Dr.  Featherston.  That  is  in  the  adult  education  section,  where  we 
have  a  specialist  working  with  the  problems  of  the  aged  across  the 
board,  but  primarily  in  the  field  of  educatioii.  That  project  is  de* 
signed  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  programs  are  being  carried  on  and 
what  thev  are  interested  in,  in  *aa  effort  to  give  some  guidance  to 
people  wno  are  interested. 

Mr.  FoQABTY.  There  is  a  growing  interest,  is  there  not,  in  the  older 
population  today  in  the  field  of  education  ? 

Dr.  Featherston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Peabsok.  They  are  having  a  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  which 
is  devoting  its  entire  time  at  one  or  two  me^^ings  to  this  problenu 

Dr.  Dbrthigk.  I  have  invited  in  a  special  group  of  major  superin- 
tendents of  the  country  to  talk  about  these  problems,  to  stimulate 
their  interest  in  doing  more  in  their  school  systems. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  Are  any  of  your  people  on  this  White  House  Con- 
ference? 

Dr.  Featherson.  I  was  just  going  to  mention  we  have  a  man  who 
is  a  liaison  with  the  White  House  Conference.  I  do  not  suppose  he  is 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee,  but  he  is  a  staff  member  of  ours 
workiiig  in  liaison  with  the  White  House. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Detailed  and  assigned  to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Pearson.  I  would  like  to  make  the  further  statement  thst  we 
are  not  assuming  responsibility  for  this  educational  program  ^ri- 
msarily,  but  are  working  very  closelj  with  the  people  who  are  devoting- 
most  of  their  time  on  the  educational  program  for  the  aged.  We 
have  a  member  of  the  staff  sitting  with  that  committee  when  the  com- 
mittee is  meeting  to  discuss  this  problem. 

C0M2mCXSSI0NER's  representatives   in  regional  OFl^ICES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Tell  us  about  the  changes  you  have  made  in  your  field 
force,  what  additional  cfhanges  are  anticipated  this  year,  and  what 
changes  are  planned  for  1961. 

Dr.  Dbrthigk.  I  happen  to  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in 
this  particular  effort,  setting  up  Commissioner's  representatives  in 
the  regional  offices  of  HEW.  We  felt  the  pressure  so  heavily  in  our 
office,  calls  for  service,  for  advice  and  counseling,  that  we  have  had 
to  seek  relief,  and  also  we  wanted  to  render  a  better  service.  So  we 
have  set  up  these  positions  at  a  high  level^  grade  15,  to  get  leaders  to 
staff  the  field  offices  who  have  been  working  with  top  people  in  edu- 
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cation.  They  are  highly  respected,  and  they  will  be  called  on  exten- 
sively for  services  in  the  field.  Oftentimes,  instead  of  coming  to 
Washington  or  communicating  with  us,  educators  in  the  field  wiU 
depend  upon  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  man  near  at  hand. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  type  of  these  people,  they  may  be 
former  chief  State  school  officers  or  college  presidents.  One  I  talked 
to  yesterday  is  the  president  of  Memphis  State  University,  who  had 
been  president  of  Tennessee  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  has  been  State 
commissioner  of  education.  Another  man  who  has  worked  with  pub- 
lic schoolpeople  for  many  years  has  been  dean  of  a  Pennsylvania 
college.    Each  one  resigned  those  positions  to  come  into  this  field. 

We  are  very  proud  of  the  people  we  have  attracted  to  this  pro-am. 
Last  night  I  took. home  I  suppose  50  letters  from  college  presidents 
and  deans  expressing  appreciation  for  and  recognizing  the  appoint- 
ments that  we  have  so  tar  made. 

In  addition  to  the  education  generalists,  operating  at  the  educa- 
tional statesmanship  level,  we  are  having  a  higher  education  repre- 
sentative particularly  appointed  to  assist  us  in  the  field  with  the 
national  defense  education  titles  having  to  do  with  higher  education. 
In  dealing  with  the  colleges  and  universities,  we  do  not  have  State 
departments,  by  and  large,  through  which  to  deal.  They  are  on  their 
own.  Their  relationships  with  us  for  the  most  part  are  direct.  On 
all  of  these  NDEA  programs  in  higher  education,  there  is  daily  need 
for  advice  and  counsel.  We  feel  if  we  put  thesie  people  closer  to  the 
institutions,  since  there  are  about  1,350  colleges  and  universities  al- 
ready related  directly  to  this  program,  we  can  better  service  their 
needs.    We  have  made  very  careful  selections  of  those  people,  also. 

We  were  talking  about  milestones  this  morning.  I  think  this  is  a 
real  milestone  in  advancing  the  Office  of  Education^  ability  to  render 
service. 

I  want  to  register  the  fact 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  Let  us  not  forget  that  second  milestone. 

Dr.  Derthiok.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  I  brought  it  up  again. 

Anyway,  we  have  passed  so  many  milestones,  thanks  in  substantial 
part  to  your  committee,  that  I  am  accustomed  to  thinking  in  such 
terms. 

I  must  register  the  fact  that  there  have  been  some  misgivings  over 
the  several  years  we  have  talked  about  this  move  among  the  chief 
State  school  officers,  who  have  been  inclined  to  think  we  were  moving 
in  to  direct  relationships.  While  their  executive  officer  tells  me  the 
resolution  does  not  change  their  position,  they  did  pass  a  very  fine 
resolution  at  the  Boston  meeting  where  you  spoke,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
which  they  accepted  the  pledge  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education, 
that  these  positions  and  this  program  were  not  designed  to  intervene 
between  the  Stat>e  departments  and  the  schools.  In  other  words,  we 
will  program  our  relationships  insofar  as  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  concerned,  through  the  State  departments. 
There  is  no  intention  at  all  to  ha^'e  direct  relationships.  We  do  not 
anticipate  that  these  positions  will  change  our  relationships  with  the 
chief  State  school  officers  in  any  way.  They  will  simply  put  us  in  a 
position  better  to  service  the  chief  State  school  officers. 

I  have  had  some  very  nice  comments  from  certain  of  the  chief  State 
school  officers  with  respect  to  the  first  calls  and  contacts  they  have  had 
with  these  men. 
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Our  idea  is  that  this  program  is  very  important.  The  way  to  re- 
assure everybody  is  to  get  top  men  in  the  field.  We  are  getting  the 
kiad  of  top  men  who  will  be  able  to  work  effectively  with  the  leaders 
in  education. 

NAMES  AND  BACKGROUND  OF  REGIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Suppose  you  supply  for  the  record  the  names  of 
these  people  that  you  have  appointed,  where  they  are  and  give  some- 
thiuj?  of  tiieir  background. 

(The  information  requested  follows : ) 

Region  I,  Boston,  Masb. 
Donald  C,  De  Hart 
Place  of  birth :  Westfleld,  N.J. 

Education:    B.S.,  New  York  University;  Ed.M.,  Rutgers  University;  Ed.D., 
Batgers  University. 
Experience : 

1950  to  1960:  Regional  representative,  Office  of  Education,  Division  of 
Schools  in  Federally  Affected  Areas,  region  II,  Nqw  York. 

1947  to  1950 :   Associate  professor  of  education,  Rutgerd  University,  Grad- 
uate Division,  administration,   supervision,  and  curriculum  development. 
1946  to  1947 :  Office  of  Education,  surplus  property  representative,  region 
II,  New  York. 
1942  to  1945 :  Lieutenant  commander,  U.S.  Navy. 

1938  to  1946 :  Supervising  principal,  Nether-Providence  Township  Schools, 
Wallingford,  Pa. 

1935  to  1938 :  Principal,  junior  high  school,  Rldgewood,  N.J.,  and  director 
of  testing  and  child  study. 

1931  to  1935 :  Teacher,  high  school,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

1930  to  1931 :   Teacher,  grades  5-9,  Evergreen  School,  Plainfield,  N.J. 

1925  to  1929 :   Teacher,  elementary  and  junior  high  school,  Garwood,  N.J. 
Rutgers  University :    Established  and  operated  curriculum  laboratory  for 

teachers  of  New  Jersey. 

Served  as  adviser  to  masters  and  doctoral  students  In  school  of  education. 
Also  served  as  visiting  professor  during  spring  term  of  1953,  conducting 
graduate  seminar  on  school  buildings  and  community  school  building 
pr(^rams. 

At  University  of  Pennsylvania  assisted  the  dean  during  residency  in  de- 
veloping and  conducting  the  program  of  the  curriculum  laboratory. 

REOtON  II,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Merman  L.  Offner 
Place  of  birth:  Red  Hill,  Pa. 

Education:    Diploma,  State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa.;  A.B.,  Albright 
OoUege,  Reading,  Pa. ;  A.M.  and  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University ;  attended  Rutgers 
University,  Pennsylvania  State  University,  and  University  of  Pittsburgh. 
Experience : 

September  1950  to  November  13,  1959 :  Dean  of  instruction  and  director 
of  graduate  study,  Edinboro  State  Teachers  College,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

June  1949  to  September  1950:  Chief,  education  branch,  Office  of  Land 
Commission  of  Bavaria,  Munich,  Germany. 

June  1948  to  June  1949:  Specialist  teacher  training;  curriculum  spe- 
cialist ;  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

1939  to  June  1948 :  Dean  of  instruction ;  director,  teacher  training,  State 
Teachers  College,  Edinboro,  Pa. 

1931  to  1939 :  Supervisor,  student  teaching,  Edinboro  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Edinboro,  Pa. 

1926  to  1931 :  Supervising  principal  of  schools,  Dayton,  Pa. 
1924  to  1926 :  Teacher,  junior-senior  high  school,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

1922  to  1924 :  Teacher,  elementary  and  junior  high  school,  Metuchen,  N.J. 
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Bsaioir  III,  Chaslottesviixs,  Va. 
Oarl  E.  Seiferi 
Place  of  birth :  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Education :  Diploma,  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa. ;  B.S.,  UniTersitx  of 
Pennsylvania ;  M.A.,  Graduate  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania.    Holds  fol- 
lowing degrees  from  Pennsylvania  institutions  of  higher  learning:  Ph.  D., 
B.  Sc,  LL.D.,  L.H.D.  and  Bd.  D. 
Bxperience : 

November  15,  1962,  to  November  4,  1968:  Deputy  State  superint^ident 
of  public  instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1944  to  1952:  BxecutiLve  secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Assodatton  of  Col- 
leges &  Universities. 

1950  to  1952 :  Consultant  on  falgber  edaca^el^  CMBee  of  Bdiieatlon,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
1946:  Special  education  officer.  Office  of  Education,  Washington. 
19S7  to  1944:  Professor  and  head  of  Department  of  Education,  Beaver 
College,  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

1982  to  19S7:  Professor  and  head  of  Department  of  Education,  Wilaon 
College,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
Summer  1930 :  Instructor,  Rutgers  University. 
1927  to  1982:  Instructor,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
1925  to  1927:  Teacher,  secondary  schools,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 
1922  to  1928 :  Teacher,  elementary  schools,  Bucks  County,  Pa. 
1952  to  1959:  Secretary,  State  Council  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Cosecretary  of  the  commission  on  higher  education  recently  aM>olnted 
by  Gk>v.  George  M.  Leader. 

Baoioir  lY,  Atulnta,  Oa. 
James  M.  Smith 
Place  of  birth:  Stantonville,  Tenn. 

Education :  B.S.,  Memphis  State  University,  Memphis ;  M JL,  George  Peabody 
College,  Nashville ;  also  graduate  study  at  University  of  Chicago. 
Experience: 

August  1946  to  February  1960:  President,  Memphis  State  University, 
Memphis  Tenn. 

September  1940  to  August  1946:  Director  of  instruction,  Memphis  City 
Board  of  Education,  liemphis,  Tenn. 

September  1988  to  S^tember  1940:  President,  Tennessee  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Cookevllle,  Tenn. 

August  1987  to  September  1988:  Assistant  commissioner  and  State  com- 
missioner of  education  for  Tennessee,  Nashville. 

September  1980  to  August  1987 :  Principal,  training  school ;  dean,  Memphis 
State  University,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

September  1928  to  June  1927 :  Principal,  Arlington  High  School,  Arling- 
ton, Tenn. 

September  1919  to  September  1928:  Teacher,  Stanford,  Ky.;  Savannah. 
Tenn. ;  and  Alamo,  Tenn. 
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R&aiON  y,  Ohicaoo,  III. 
Brie  R.  Baher 
Place  of  birth :  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Education :  B.S.,  Kansas  State  College,  Emporia,  Kans. ;  M.A.,  New  York  Uni- 
yersity ;  Ed.D.,  Michigan  State  Uniyersity,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
E^cX>erience : 

1958  to  1959 :  Assistant  superintendent  for  school  services,  Levi ttown,  N.Y. 
1957  to  1958 :  Director,  Alton  Residence  Oenter,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Garbondale,  111. 

1956  to  1957:  Administrative  director  and  superintendent-elect,  public 
schools,  Waukegan,  111. 

1951  to  1956 :  Superintendent,  Rich  Township  Wigb  School  District,  Park 
Forest,  111. 

Lecturer  in  Graduate  School  and  College  of  Education,  University  of 
Arkansas,  summers  1954^55 ;  Ohio  State  University  1956. 

1949  to  1950  (plus  two  summers)  :  Director  of  student  teaching  and  super- 
intendent of  campus  laboratory  schools,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Emporia,  Kans. 

1947  to  1949:  Superintendent,  Consolidated  School  District,  Perry,  Mich. 
1946  to  1947 :  Superintendent  of  schools,  Mio.  Mich. . 

1932  to  1986:  Teacher,  public  schools,  Kansas. 
1938  to  1942 :  Teacher,  Glendale,  Calif. 

Reoioiv  VII,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Hollis  A.  Moore 

Place  of  birth :  Mount  Vernon,  Mo. 

Education :  B.S.,  Southwest  Missouri  State  College,  Springfield ;  M.A.,  Missouri 
University,  Columbia ;  D.  Bd.,  Texas  University,  Austin. 

Experience : 

1951  to  February  1960 :  Superintendent  of  schools,  Tyler,  Tex. 

1948  to  1951 :  Superintendent  of  schof^s,  Oreeley,  Colo. 

January  1948  to  August  1948 :  Executive  vice  president,  Gilmer-Aiken  com- 
mission ( State  government  commission) ,  Austin,  Tex. 
1936  to  1948 :  Superintendent  of  schools,  Kerrville,  Tex. 
1929  to  1986 :  Superintendent  of  schools.  La  Peria,  Tex. 
1923  to  1929 :  Superintendent  of  schools,  Jasper,  Mo. 
1921  to  1923 :  Teacher-principal,  Pierce  City,  Mo. 
Dr.  Moore  was  selected  as  one  of  20  school  administrators  from  the  United 
States  as  a  member  of  the  first  Seminar  on  Contemporary  Education  tor  School 
Administrators  for  a  6-week  study  of  education  in  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  February  and  March  1959. 
World  War  1 :  1917  to  1919. 
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Bbgion  VIII,  Denveb,  Colo. 
Lloyd  A.  Garrison 
Place  of  birth :  Denver,  Ck>lo. 

Education:  A.B.,  M.A.,  Colorado  State  College,  Greeley,  Colo.;  Ph.  D.,  Yale 
University. 
Experience : 

November  1946  to  present :  Dean,  graduate  college  and  professor  of  edu- 
cation, University  of  Denver. 

October  1945  to  October  1946:  Field  representative;  educational  officer, 
Office  of  Education,  Denver,  Colo. 

October  1943  to  November  1945 :  Superintendent  of  Education,  War  Re- 
location Authority,  Granada,  Colo. 

August  1942  to  September  1943:  Senior  specialist  on  school  fadlities. 
Office  of  Education. 

August  1941  to  August  1942 :  Dean,  Junior  college,  Jeiferson  City  Public 
Schools,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

May  1941  to  August  1942 :  Senior  specialist  on  school  facilities.  Office  of 
Education. 

September  1940  to  May  1941 :  Research  specialist,  State  department  of 
education,  Hartford,  Conn. 

September  1932  to  June  1938 :  Dean,  Scottsbluff  Junior  College  district, 
Scottsbluff,  Nebr. 

September  1929  to  September  1932 :  Principal,  Bent  County  High  Sdiool, 
Las  Animas,  Colo. 

September  1928  to  September  1929:  Superintendent,  Ault  Consolidated 
Schools,  Ault,  Colo. 

September  1926  to  September  1929:  Teacher,  Bent  County  High  School, 
Las  Animas,  Colo. 

Served   as  Fulbright  lecturer  and  consultant  in  higher  education  in 
Columbia :  September  1958  to  December  31, 1958. 

Region  IX,  San  Fbangisoo,  Calif. 

RUshard  B.  Famstoorth 
Place  of  birth :  Livingston,  Mont. 

Education :  B.A.,  University  of  Montana,  Missoula ;  M.A.,  Stanford  University. 
Stanford ;  attended  Claremont  Graduate  School,  27^  credit  hours  toward  Ph.  D. 
Experience : 

1953  to  1959:  Deputy  Chief,  Education  Division,  ICA;  Chief,  Butope, 
Near  East  and  Africa  Branch,  Education  Division,  ICA,  Washington,  D.C. 
1951  to  1953 :  Chief,  Education  Adviser,  Beirut,  Lebanon ;  U.S.  Technical 
Cooperation  Administration. 

1949  to  1951:  School  administrative  officers,  special  staff  adviser,  civil 
information  and  education,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

1948  to  1949:  Elementary  schools  officer,  special  staff  adviser,  Tokyo, 
Japan. 

September  1938  to  March  1948 :  Principal,  elementary  school,  Sacramento 
city  unified  school  system,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

March  1947  to  June  1947 :  Supervisor  of  apprentice  teachers,  Claremont 
Graduate  School,  Claremont,  Calif. 

September  1936  to  March  1939:  Teacher,  Custer  County  High  School. 
Miles  City,  Mont 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  expect  any  further  changes  in  1961  in  your 
field  setup  ? 

POSITIONS  TO  ADMINISTER  TITLE  IH  AND  V  OF  THE  NDEA 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  We  do  have  five  other  positions  being  set  up 
this  year.  Dr.  Ludington,  you  might  explain  to  the  committee,  with 
the  chairman's  permission,  just  how  we  are  going  to  use  those  five  por- 
tions. It  is  in  administration  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
title  ni  and  title  V. 
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Dr.  LuDiNcrroN.  Essentially  following  the  pattern  of  the  other  posi- 
tions, but  on  matters  pertaining  to  titles  III  and  V.  We  have  estab- 
lished five  such  positions  in  regional  offices  covering  the  United  States, 
with  the  sixth  area  being  served  from  Washington.  This  we  feel  will 
put  us  in  a  position  of  dealing  directly  in  a  face-to-face  relationship 
on  problems,  instead  of  through  telephone  calls  and  letters,  where  cer- 
tain of  these  administrative  details  become  involved. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  interest  you  to  know — it 
startled  me  the  other  day  when  I  found  the  Office  of  Education  was 
getting  10,000  letters  a  day.  Just  think  of  that.  You  can  imagine 
5ie  demands  on  us  for  service.  We  think  this  extension  to  the  field 
will  help  a  great  deal. 

Salaries  and  Expenses  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Program  and  flnanoing 


1050  actual 

1000  estimate 

1001  estimate 

Program  by  activities:  Bttea^ch  in  foreign  education  (total 
coBUH-obfigatlODs) 

$3(^760 

Plnanctngt  ApprnpriAtion  (nnw  obligational  authority) 

80,750 

Ohject  olassiflcatian 

1050 -actual 

1000  estimate 

1001  estimate 

02   Travel - 

$0,400 

07   Othar oontractaal aerviees.. . ,.— . -. 

20,800 

OR    RtiimliM  and  matfiflals   .  .........  ...................... 

L060 

Total  oMiffatlonff      -., ...,    .^^       . 

80,750 

CaSNERAl*  STATBKBKT 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  have  something  new  this  year  "Salaries  and 
expenses  (special  foreign  currency  program)." 
We  will  put  your  statement  in  the  record. 
(The  statement  follows :) 

Salasies  and  Expenses  (Special  Fobehcon  Cubbenct  Pboobam) 

PubUe  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  as  amended,  anthoriaee  tbe  use  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies derived  from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  abroad  for, 
among  other  things,  the  promotion  and  support  of  cultural  and  educational 
development 

The  Office  of  Education  undertakes  to  keep  up  with  educational  developments 
throughout  the  world  and  to  publish  the  results  of  its  findings.  Wtih  a  staff 
limited  essentiaUy  to  a  specialist  in  each  of  ^iz  major  geographic  areas  of  the 
world,  it  would  be  many  years  before  adequate  information  could  be  made  avail- 
able in  even  the  most  critical  areas. 

An  amount  of  $30,750  is  requested  to  make  possible  an  Intensification  of  the 
comparative  education  study  program  in  the  countries  of  Burma,  Indonesia, 
Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Colombia  where  foreign  currencies  are  available.  The 
funds  requested  would  provide  foreign  travel  for  Office  of  Education  specialists 
to  make  arrangements  for  scanning,  translation,  and  shipment  of  published 
materials;  contracts  with  local  institutions  or  individuals  qualified  to  render 
essential  services ;  and  purchase  and  shipment  of  published  materials. 

The  administration  of  this  program  wiU  require  the  absorption  of  approxi- 
mately $4,000  of  r^^arly  appropriated  funds,  representing  the  cost  of  additional 
temporary  clerical  assistance.  ^.^^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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Mr.  FoGAHTT.  Your  request  is  $30,760  for  a  new  program.  The 
justifications  are  rather  fuzzy,  are  they  not,  on  this  setup  ?  Did  you 
actually  know  what  this  was  for  when  you  wrote  the  justificaticHis? 
This  thing  was  pushed  on  you  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  would  not  expect 
you  to  know  all  the  answers  to  something  like  this. 

Mr.  HrroHES.  The  fiscal  aspects  of  it,  of  course,  are  somewhat  in- 
volved and,  I  dare  sa^,  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  understand  at  times. 
The  main  point  here  is  that  we  have  an  opportunity  to  augment  the 
projects  we  now  have  underway  in  the  field  of  comparative  educaticm 
m  our  Division  of  International  Education  by  conducting  on-the-spot 
research  projects  in  five  countries  where  we  will  engage  people  to 
gather  educational  material,  to  collect  information,  and  to  make  it 
available  to  our  people  here.  The  funds  will  be  used  to  send  some  of 
our  people  over  and  to  hire  local  nationals  to  assist  in  the  assembly  of 
this  information. 

RELATION  TO  ESTABLISHED  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Tour  justifications  indicate  that  this  is  not  really  a 
new  program.    You  can  do  this  from  your  regular  appropriation. 

Mr.  Hughes.  I  think  that  is  partially  true.  The  point  here  is  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  availability  of  funds  now 
owned  by  our  Grovemment. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  is  not  a  foreign  aid  program  we  are  getting  into, 
is  it? 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  read  me  a  statement  yesterday  which  complained 
of  the  Office  of  Education's  failure  to  give  enough  information  about 
education  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  Tliat  has  been  a  responsi- 
bility of  ours  since  it  was  given  by  the  Congress  about  1895.  We 
do  have  a  great  many  studies  on  education  in  other  coimtries.  We 
have  continued  to  pubUah  smdh  reports  ion  Russia.  That  is  part  of 
that  program.  This  provision  is  through  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  to  step  it  up,  to  enable  us  to  do  more  of  it,  whicb  we  want  to 
do,  more  than  we  could  otherwise. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  this  will  not  cost  anything  ? 

Dr.  Dbrthick.  The  bookkeeping  on  it,  I  do  not  understaiKl.  ^  As 
I  get  it,  these  are  counterpart  funds  in  the  other  countries,  derived 
from  their  purchase,  shall  we  say  of  our  agricultural  surpluses.  The 
proceeds  must  be  spent  in  those  countries.  We  are  simply  given  a 
share  in  those  funds. 

I  only  wish  the  share  were  much  larger,  because  I  think  we  could 
use  it  to  great  advantage. 

Mr.  FoGASTT.  This  little  sum  of  $80,000  is  equal  to  two-teoaths  of 
1  percent  of  your  mpropriation. 

Dr.  Derthick.  1  say  we  could  use  much  more,  but  I  am  grateful  for 
this  much,  if  we  are  allowed  it. 
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GOUKTRIES  IN  WHICH  STUDIES  ARE  TO  BE  MADE 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  countries  are  these  studies  to  be  made  in  ? 

Dr.  Debthigk.  Yugoslavia,  Poland,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  C!o- 
lombia. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Why  did  you  choose  these  particular  ones  ? 

Mr.  Keixt.  We  made  available  to  the  Office  of  Education  a  list  of 
countries  in  which  funds  were  likely  to  be  available,  and  they  had  to 
restrict  their  programs  to  those  countries. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Take  Yugoslavia,  for  example.  Somebody  will  be 
complaining  before  long  if  we  do  not  know  more  about  what  is  goins 
on  there  in  education,  because  such  knowlec^e  is  a  factor  in  nationsJ 
security. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  Do  you  think  you  can  find  out  in  Yugoslavia  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  tnink  we  can  make  a  good  study  there. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  There  is  nothing  in  the  request  for  personnel  serv- 
ices.   Where  are  the  people  to  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Pateros.  These  amounts,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  principally  for 
travel  expense  and  for  the  payment  of  nationals  for  whatever  services 
they  provide  in  the  foreign  countrv.  We  estimate  that  the  expenses 
above  the  norm  for  our  operations  here  would  involve  some  slight  ad- 
ditional administrative  or  clerical  help  which  would  be  needed  for 
working  up,  perhaps,  a  report,  which  the  Division  of  International 
Education  anticipates  they  will  be  able  to  handle  either  on  an  over- 
time basis  or  through  the  utilization  of  temporary  personnel  for  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks. 

NUMSER   or   EMPLOTEES   IN    INTERNATIONAL   DIVISION      ^ 

Mr.  FooAETT.  How  many  people  do  you  have  in  your  International 
Division? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Thirty. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of  that? 

Mr.  SHELLY.  They  have  some  additional  positions  which  are  sup- 
ported under  funds  of  ICA  or  the  State  Department  where  they  are 
performing  a  task  at  their  request. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  Give  us  a  breakdown.  If  you  have  something  in  your 
justifications  telling  us  of  their  work,  put  that  in,  or  provide  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hughes.  Of  the  30  positions  that  we  finance  from  our  own 
funds? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes,  in  international  education;  what  they  are  doing, 
what  some  of  the  problems  are  that  you  have  to  meet,  and  why  this  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  BfuGHHS.  Yes,  sir. 


6108S— 4M> ^27 
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(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Office  of  Education 
/.  Position  listing 


DIVISION'  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 

TlUe 

Orade 

Duties 

Assistant    Commissioner    for    Intema- 

08-I5 

education. 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  RELATIONS  BRANCH 

Director 

OS-15 
OS-14 
08-7 
QS-5 

08-» 

OS-12 
08-9 
OS-5 

OS-H 
OS-5 

QS-13 
08-9 
OS-7 

08-13 

OS-9 

OS-9 

OS-7 

OS-5 

08-13 
OS-7 

OS-12 

OS-ll 

08-7 

08-3 

OS-I 

OS-13 
OS-7 

OS-12 
08-5 

Assistant  Director 

parative  Interpretation  of  foreign  and  U.S.  ednca- 
tion,   cxiperatinn   with   Rtate    Department   and 

Administrative  assistant 

Internationa!  organizations  in  field  of  edaeatlon. 
educational  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
Furnishes  documentation  service  on  foreign  edu- 
cation. 

Acts  as  secretariat  for  the  Oflftoe  in  arranging  for  U.S. 
participation  in  international  meetings  involving 
education;  develops  papers  pre^nting  U.S.  positton 
on  educational  matters  for  discussion  In  Interna- 
tional meetings. 

Plans  and  ronducts  broad  studies  not  limited  bv 

Documentation :  Research  assistant 

International  organizations: 

InterDattonalorgaDlKational  specialist. 
Research  assistant 

Secretary 

Comparative  education: 

A<tsistant  to  Director 

Research  aid 

geoKraDhic  area. 

Western  Europe: 

Comparative  education  specialist.... 
Research  assistant 

Studies  of  education  in  foreign  countries;  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  foreign  education  in  terms  of 
Anierican;    arlvi^^ry    interpretation    of    foreign 

Do 

Eastern  Europe: 

Comparative  education  specialist 

Rcscarcli  assistant 

student  credentials. 

Do 

Research  aid 

Secretary 

Western  Hemisphere: 

Comparative  education  specialist.... 
Research  assistant 

Far  East: 

Comparative  education  specialist 

Research  specialist 

Research  assistant 

Clerk-typist 

Clerk -stenographer 

Near  East  and  north  Africa: 

Comparative  education  specialist 

Research  assistant 

AfHca,  south  of  the  Sahara: 

Comparative  education  specialist 

R^^earch  aAstetant ,          . . 

2.  Current  Problems 

As  shown  by  the  preceding:  lintin}?,  there  is  a  limited  number  of  staff  Rpecialistii 
available  for  comparative  education  studies.  The  broad  geographic  asslgnmentB 
preclude  the  intensive  type  of  study  necessary  on  a  country-by-country  basis 
in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  educational  changes  resulting  from  major  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  changes  now  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  those  areas  in  which  a  large  number  of  new  inde- 
pendent nations  have  been  established,  and  where  Communist  efforts  to  influence 
tlie  new  governments  are  accelerating. 
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EZOCRPT  FBOM    1961   JUSTIFICATIONS 

5,  International  Education 
Salaries  and  Exfensks,  Ofhcs  of  Education 


1960  estimate 

1061  estimate 

Increase  or  decrease 

Posl- 

tlOttS 

Neteost 

Posl- 

tlDDS 

Net  cost 

Posl-. 
tlons 

Net  cost 

Pftr^Tifll  s^rvfcf^ 

ao 

$227,660 
28^000 

30 

$226,^)06 
28.000 

-$885 

Tnvel 1 

Transportation  at  things 

rnmmiinlcfttinn  s^rvif^ 

4,760 
29,866 
12,315 
2,600 
600 
14.045 
285 

20!ffi5 
14,065 
2.600 

SOO 
14.045 

285 

Printing  n.nd  r^prod^icttof^ 

Other  cnoteactiuU  seryioes 

+1,750 

Supplies  and  materials 

Eqttlpmpnt 

GooUlbution  to  retirement  f imd 

iVm  vnA  aflsessments 

»---.—- 

Total 

314.850 

315,715 

+865 

Justification  of  Estimate 


PURPOSE   AND    SCOPE  OF   ACTIVITY 

Education  today  is  the  foundation  of  national  economic,  social,  and  political 
progress.  As  each  new  nation  emerges,  education  is  the  tool  which  it  uses  to 
enable  its  people  to  achieve  stability  and  a  good  life.  Through  education,  their 
people  receive  the  training  required  to  enable  them  to  develop  their  physical 
resources  and  their  political  institutions.  Thus  in  some  countries  as  much  as 
40  percent  of  the  national  budget  is  devoted  to  education.  These  people  are 
eager  for  help  in  developing  new  national  systems  of  education. 

Dynamic  changes  are  taking  place  in  many  emerging  countries.  Relatively 
little  Information  concerning  education  in  many  of  these  is  presently  available, 
yet  educational  developments  are  moving  with  extraordinary  speed.  Colonies 
are  becoming  free  nations.  The  hi^ly  industrialized  and  technological  world 
Into  which  these  nations  are  emerging  makes  it  imperative  that  they  develop 
as  quickly  as  possible  educational  facilities  and  programs  to  meet  their  special 
Social  and  economic  needs.  They  need  help ;  often  they  prefer  our  assistance, 
bat  will  turn  to  \^hatever  other  sources  are  available  if  we  fail  them.  Thus, 
it  is  in  our  national  interest  that  we  help  these  new  countries.  But  our  belp, 
to  be  fully  effective,  must  be  based  on  detailed  knowledge  which  now  is  lai'gely 
lacking  in  America. 

The  Division  of  International  Education  contributes  to  the  leadership  needed 
to  inform  the  American  people  on  international  educational  matters.  It  co- 
operates with  agencies  such  as  IGA,  IE3,  and  UNESCO  in  the  administration 
of  their  oversea  educational  programs.  It  facilitates  American  representa- 
tion in  international  ipeetings  involving  education.  It  makes  policy  recom- 
mendations on  education  in  international  affairs.  It  consults  with  educational 
institutions  at  home  and  abroad.  It  acts  as  secretariat  for  the  American  mem- 
ber^ip  in  the  International  Bureau  of  Education^  Each  year  its  operations 
expend  because  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  its  services,  and  because  edu- 
cation is  growing  in  importance  as  an  instrument  of  international  policy. 

RESPONSIBILITIES   OF    THE  OFFICE 

The  OfDce  is  responsible  for  studies  in  comparative  education  and  for  the  col- 
lection and  dissemination  of  International  educational  facts.  The  studies  and 
reports  produced  are  needed  to  inform  the  American  public  of  developments  and 
trends  in  education  abroad  and  are  particularly  useful  to  specialists  in  compara- 
tive and  international  education,  educational  institutions,  and  to  governmental 
and  professional  agencies.  This  information  is  essential  for  planning  and 
operating  technical  assistance  programs  in  education  and  in  developing  educa- 
tion programs  for  students  from  overseas. 

The  Division  of  International  Education  is  organized  into  three  branches.: 
International  Educational  Relations,  Educational  Exchange  and  Training,  and 
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Educatton  Missia&s.  The  Intenia1i<»ial  Educittloiuil  Relations  Branch  carries 
out  the  statutory  obligation  of  the  Office  to  make  studies  of  education  in  other 
countries.  It  collects  and  analyzes  data  and  interprets  their  rigniflcance  in 
terms  of  American  education;  it  assists  colleges  and  universities  with  advisory 
interpretations  of  foreign  student  credentials.  It  acts  as  secretariat  for  the 
Office  in  arranging  for  U.S.  participation  in  international  meetings  inrolying 
education,  and  coordinating  U.S.  membership  in  the  Intematicmal  Bureau  of 
Bdncatlon.  The  Educational  Exchange  and  Training  Branch  is  responsible  for 
planning  and  admli^stering  educational  exchange  and  training  programs  in- 
YOlTing  teachers,  for  the  International  Educational  Exchange  Senrioe,  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  also  plans  and  administers  training  programs  for  teachers 
and  educational  leaders  brought  to  the  United  States  by  the  International  Go- 
operation  Administration.  The  Education  Missions  Branch,  under  agreement 
with  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  recruits  educattMrs  for  serr- 
ice  in  the  U.S.  operations  missions  in  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  and 
furnishes  professional  advice  and  assistance  to  the  IGA  education  staff,  both 
in  Washington  and  in  foreign  countries.  The  Branch  also  assists  UNESCO 
in  the  recruitment  of  American  educational  specialists  for  its  overseas  educa- 
tional programs.  Programs  of  the  latter  two  branches  are  financed  entirely 
by  transfer  of  funds  from  the  Department  of  State  and  the  International  Co- 
operation Administration. 

WOSK  FBOGBAM  AND  ACOOMPUSHMENTS,  FISCAL  TEAS   1960 

Comparative  eduoatUm  studies 

The  report  of  the  team  of  American  educators  who  visited  the  U.S^^R.  late 
in  fiscal  1958  was  completed  in  1959. 

In  the  last  quarter  of  1959,  three  specialists  from  the  Office  of  BdacatkA 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  to  observe  developments  in  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics, science  and  industrial  arts,  polytechnlcal  education,  and  the  place  <tf 
general  education  in  the  total  school  curriculum.  A  report  ci  their  flndinipi  is 
scheduled  for  completion  during  fiscal  1960. 

It  is  contemplated  that  four  groups  of  education  specialists  will  undertake 
study  trips  to  the  Soviet  Unic»  in  the  spring  of  1960  under  the  recently  approved 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.  exchange  agreement.  Teams  of  three  each  are  planned  in  the  fltfds 
of  educational  research,  teaching  of  foreign  languages,  education  in  the  arts, 
and  vocational  education.  Each  of  these  projects  will  be  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  appropriate  professional  associations. 

The  specialist  for  the  Western  Europe  area  wiU  spend  6  wedn  in  France  to 
make  a  field  study  of  French  education.  A  bulletin  on  education  in  France 
will  be  published  in  fiscal  year  1961.  Following  the  field  study  on  education  In 
France,  a  conference  of  specialists  in  comparative  education,  and  in  particular 
in  French  education,  is  scheduled  for  the  spring  of  1960.  A  series  of  brief 
studies  and  blUiographies  will  ccHitinue  to  be  published  on  such  subjects  as 
"Publications  in  Comparative  and  International  Education,*'  "Textbooks  for 
Russian  Schools,*'  "Educational  Data :  Federal  Republic  of  Austria,"  etc.  There 
is  a  continuing  emphasis  on  the  production  of  inf (Hrmational  material  on  educa- 
tion in  Communist  areas.  A  bulletin  will  be  published  this  year  on  "Education 
in  East  Germany .** 

The  OlBce  convened  a  second  ccmf erence  of  Slavic  study  expats  in  the  spring 
of  1969.  Under  contract  with  the  Office  of  Education,  a  study  of  tiie  5-year 
physics  program  at  Moscow  University  was  completed.  "A  Selected  Bibliography 
of  Materials  in  Chinese  on  Education  in  Communist  China,"  and  a  companion 
publication,  "Selected  Bibliography  of  Material  in  Western  Languages  on  Edu- 
cation in  Conmiunist  China,"  were  completed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1960.  Other 
bulletins  which  appeared  during  the  year  were :  "Education  in  Brazil,"  "Educa- 
tion in  Haiti,"  and  "Three  Epochs  in  Japanese  Education."  Work  was  com- 
pleted on  "Teacher  Training  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg," 
it  bulletin  which  will  be  published  during  fiscal  1960.  I>ue  for  completion  before 
the  end  of  the  current  year  is  a  survey  of  the  status  of  education  in  parts  of  the 
<^ribbean  area  based  upon  firsthand  observations  made  in  the  fall  of  1968. 
Publication  of  a  "Yearbook  on  Ministries  of  Education"  is  scheduled  for  1960.  A 
«tudy  of  "Teaching  About  the  United  Nations"  will  be  concluded  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  A  brief  history  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Education  is  to  be 
published  toward  the  close  of  fiscal  1960. 
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A  poNoket-size  handtKxrfc  de&dgned  for  the  nae  of  students  in  other  countries 
who  are  planning  to  study  In  the  United  States  was  completed  latetn  fiscal  1909 
and  will  be  published  early  in  fiscal  1960.  It  contains  answers  to  many  of  the 
questions  most  frequently  asked  in  letters  of  inquiry. 

Oredential  evaluation 

About  a  dooen  brief  guides  useful  in  the  interpretation  of  foreign  academic 
credentials  were  prepared  during  the  year.  It  is  expected  that  within  2  years 
they  will  be  available  for  most  of  the  areas  of  the  world.  They  will  then  be 
revised.  These  guides  are  intended  to  assist  educational  institutions  in  making 
their  own  evaluations  of  credentials  received  from  institutions  abroad.  More 
than  4«S00  credential  cases  were  evaluated  by  the  OflGlce  in  1959. 

The  systematic  ass^nbling  of  documentation  and  information  on  educational 
developments  in  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara  was  undertaken  in  1959  and  is  being 
continued.  A  report  on  the  status  of  education  in  Tanganyika  was  begun  and 
is  scheduled  for  completion  during  fiscal  I960.  This  will  facilitate  the  evalua- 
tion of  academic  records  of  students  coming  to  America  from  this  area. 

Dacumentation  Center 

The  organization  of  materials  in  foreign  education  in  a  center  available  for 
use  by  area  officers  of  the  Office  and  by  specialists  in  comparative  education  was 
initiated  in  1960.  An  inventory  of  present  holdings  was  begun  and  procedures 
worked  out  for  regularizing  the  acquisition,  classification,  and  arrangement  of 
publications,  courses  of  study,  institutional  catalogs,  and  other  teaching  mate- 
rials received  from  other  countries. 

Work  program  for  1960. — Studies  of  education  under  communism  will  continue 
with  a  series  of  publications  scheduled  for  1961.  In  fiscal  year  1961,  the  findings 
of  the  exchange  groups  visiting  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1960  will  be  published. 

EiXpansion  of  the  program  of  comparative  education  studies  is  contemplated 
in  five  countries  using  Office  specialists  assisted  by  services  purchased  with  supple- 
m^ital  funds  requested  to  be  appropriated  under  Public  Law  480.  A  separate 
appropriation  request  has  been  submitted  for  this  purpose.  Under  this  program 
foreign  currencies  would  be  made  available  to  gather  comprehensive  information 
and  facilitate  the  study  of  educational  achievements,  interests,  and  needs  in 
Poland*  Yugoslayia,  Burma,  Indonesia,  and  ColMUlHa.  To  administer  this 
intensification  of  the  comparative  education  program  will  require  the  absorp- 
tion of  approximately  HOOO  representing  the  cost  of  additional  temporary 
clerical  assistance. 

A  trip  will  be  made  by  a  division  specialist  to  Hong  Kong  in  1960  to  gather 
information  for  a  buUetin  on  education  in  (Communist  China  to  be  published 
in  fiscal  year  1961.  A  trip  by  a  specialist  to  Indonesia  for  firsthand  study  of 
educational  developments  there  is  scheduled  for  1961. 

A  field  trip  to  Ghana  and  Nigeria  in  fiscal  year  1960  will  provide  the  basis 
for  a  publication  to  appear  in  fiscal  year  1061  on  educational  devel(q[»nents 
in  these  two  countries.  In  fiscal  year  1961,  French  West  Africa  will  be  visited 
to  gather  data  for  a  bulletin  on  that  area. 

Similarly,  on-the-spot  study  of  higher  education  in  Central  America  and 
Panama,  of  educational  reforms  in  France,  and  possibly  of  education  in  general 
in  Taiwan,  the  Philippines,  and  Iran  are  planned  fbr  1960  to  result  in  publica- 
tions in  1961. 

For  all  six  geographic  areas»  education  data  sheets  for  the  guidance  of  persons 
concerned  with  the  evaluation  of  foreign  academic  credentials  will  be  produced 
to  provide  them  with  up-to-date  general  information  on  educational  derel<^ 
ments  abroad.  Brief  reports  and  bibliographies  relating  to  particular  areas  or 
to  special  aspects  of  education  oyerseas  are  also  planned  for  publication  In  1961. 

To  keep  abreast  of  research  projects  relating  to  education  in  other  countries, 
confermces  of  specialists  from  various  parts  of  the  United  States  are  arranged 
periodically  by  the  various  geographic  areas.  Such  conferences  in  1961  will 
bring  together  specialists  in  African,  Western  Hemisphere^  and  East  Ehiropean 
ttibdrs. 

It  is  possible  that  one  or  m<Mre  comparative  studies  (such  as  one  on  the 
PhiUpptnes  and  one  on  Italy)  may  be  contracted  for  by  the  Office  in  fiscal  year 
1961. 
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Explanation  of  requireffients 

Personal  services. — ^The  reduction  of  $885  represents  1  leas  day's  pay  required 
in  1961. 

Other  contractual  services, — The  increase  of  $1,750  represents  the  cost  of  pro- 
Tiding  health  benefits  authorized  by  Public  Law  86-^82. 

ORIGINAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Denton.  I  see  that  you  ask  for  $563,825  in  order  to  get  Public 
Law  480  funds  to  investigate  the  educational  system  of  Poland,  Yugo- 
slavia, Indonesia,  Colombia,  and  Burma. 

Dr.  Derthick;  That  is  not  $500,000.    That  is  $31,000. 

Mr.  Kellt.  He  refers  to  the  request  that  you  originally  made. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Stans  cut  that  down  to  $30,750.  In  this  case  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Stans.    I  am  afraid  this  program  is  just  a  starter. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Public  Law  480,  which  authorized  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment to  sell  surplus  commodities  abroad  and  to  receive  foreign 
currencies 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Kelly  (continuing).  To  make  agreements  that  they  would  be 
restricted  to  certain  uses  in  the  country,  was  passed  several  years 
ago.  A  little  over  2  years  ago  an  amendment  was  enacted,  I  think 
offered  by  Senator  Humphrey,  to  make  it  possible  to  extend  the  activ- 
ities principally  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  conduct  research  and  certain  other  training-type  activities  in 
these  countries  to  utilize  these  funds.  The  proposal  we  have  before 
you  now  is  in  response  to  that  amendment  to  make  it  possible  to  uti- 
lize these  funds. 

I  would  like  to  correct  any  impression  that  they  were  forced  upon 
any  agency  in  the  Department.  It  is  true  that  we  had  to  ask  them 
to  prepare  an  CvStimate  and  make  it  known  that  the  administration  was 
willing  to  consider  it,  and  we  had  to  identify  the  countries  in  which 
the  f  imds  were  available.  But  there  was  a  very  warm  reception  in  the 
operating  agencies  because  their  ability  to  carry  on  usenil  research 
in  this  country  would  be  supplemented  by  research  which  would  have 
a  world  impact.  All  of  them  seemed  to  think  that  it  would  further 
theprogram. 

-  TVlr.  Denton.  Why  did  vou  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  $563,825 
of  Treasury  funds  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  your  program  in 
those  four  countries  ? 

Mr.  KfiLLY.  Actually,  at  the  time  we  initially  requested  the  funds, 
Mr.  Denton,  we  were  of  the  impression  that  they  would  be  requested 
as  an  authorization  to  utilize  those  funds.  Subsequently  a  decision 
was  made  on  a  govenimentwide  basis — the  law  authorizes  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  to  authorize  the  use  of  foreign  currencies — 
a  govemmentwide  decision  was  made  to  seek  availabiRty  in  terms  of 
an  appropriation  that  we  would  transfer  from  the  Treasury  Depart-. 
ment  funds  on  deposit.  As  I  see  this,  it  is  a  bookkeeping  trans- 
action. 

METHOD   OF  riNANCINO 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  going  to  use  Public  Law  480  funds  just  like 
counterpart  funds? 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  you  author- 
ize their  use. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  a  change  in  the  law  that  they  have  to  be  ap- 
propriat^ed,  that  you  cannot  spend  those  funds  unless  they  are  ap- 
propriated? 

Mr.  Kellt.  We  can  only  use  them  as  the  Congress  authorizes  us 
to  use  them. 

The  law  authorizes  the  Congress  yearly  to  authorize  the  use  of 
those  funds,  but  the  decision  which  was  made  was  that  the  executive 
branch  would  request  the  Congress  to  appropriate  funds  with  which 
they  could  be  purchased. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  you  are  going  to  use  only  $30,750  for  this 
purpose  entirely? 

Mr.  Kelly.  So  far  as  the  Office  of  Education  is  concerned,  yes, 
sir. 

One  other  point 

Mr.  Denton.  You  will  use  no  more  counterpart  funds  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  The  amount  we  are  requesting  is  the  amount 
which  we  would  be  limited  to  use. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  will  you  expend  in  this  country,  then  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  It  will  be  spent  in  tne  other  countries,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct.  There  will  be  a  limited  cost  associated 
with  the  administration  of  the  prog^^m  which  will  have  to  be  ab- 
sorbed out  of  regular  funds  made  available  to  the  Department. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  how  much  of  this  comes  out 
of  our  Treasury. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Actually,  in  terms  of  a  bookkeeping  transaction,  an 
appropriation  of  dollars  will  be  made  which  I  presume  will  redoimd 
to  the  credit  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  order  that  they 
can  transfer  those  funds  to  our  use,  but  this  is  a  bookkeeping  trans- 
action. The  Government  now  owns  these  funds  and  is  now  making 
them  available  for  this  use. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  bail  out  some  other  agency. 
That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  visualize  it  as  such;  no,  sir.  These  are  moneys 
which  are  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  limited'  to  cer- 
tain uses.    Tnis  is  authorizing  those  uses. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  understand  under  this  appropriation  no  money  will 
be  used  but  480  funds. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  is  simply  a  bookkeeping  transaction. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  not  auUiorized  to  use  them  unless  the  Congress 
makes  them  available  to  us,  and  then  only  to  the  extent  the  Congress 
makes  them  available.    That  is  what  this  is  requested  for. 

NO  YEAR  APPROPRLVTION 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  did  you  make  this  appropriation  available  in- 
definitely ?  Why  not  limit  it  to  the  end  of  the  year,  like  other  appro- 
priations? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Much  of  the  money  we  are  asking  for  is  for  research 

Jurposes.    When  we  conduct  research,  for  example,  at  the  National 
nstitutes  of  Health,  we  may  idJentify  a  project  as  running  for  3  or  4 
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years,  but  we  ask  only  for  enough  money  to  carry  out  1  year  of  that 
research,  with  a  view  that  we  can  come  back  each  year  and  ask  f <h: 
additional  funds.  With  respect  to  f orei£;n  currencies,  we  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  funds  will  be  available  in  subsequent  years,  so 
we  have  asked  for  enough  money  to  cover  the  entire  3  or  4  years  of  the 
research  project  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  never  saw  one  of  these  foreign  aid  appropriations 
where  the  money  was  not  available  until  spent. 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  are  certain  principal  problems  in  association 
with  international  programs  which  do  not  exist  domestically. 

Mr.  Denton,  I  never  have  been  able  to  understand  why  they  could 
not  spend  monw  just  like  everybody  else. 

Mr.  EIelly.  From  this  standpoint  we  are  really  babes  in  the  woods 
in  this  business.    This  is  our  first  experience. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  is  a  relatively  small  sum. 

Dr.  Derthigk.  Mr.  Denton,  I  have  long  felt  that  these  foreign  cur- 
rency fundls  owned  by  our  (jovemment  ought  to  be  tapped  for  educa^ 
tional  purposes. 

Mr.  Denton.  If  you  can  use  them  advantageously,  I  would  agree 
with  you  on  that  I  want  to  be  sure  no  m<Miey  is  cmning  out  of  the 
Treasury  on  this.   You  tell  me  there  is  none. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  that  is  a  correct  statement.  There  is  a  book- 
keeping transaction  where  an  appropriation  will  be  made  available 
in  order  to  purchase  them  for  this  use.  But  as  I  see  it,  this  is  a  book- 
keeping transaction  which  relates  to  the  whole  Federal  Government^ 
and  no  money  comes  out  of  the  Treasury  because  they  already  own  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  $30,000  will  be  charged  up  to  this  appropriation, 
but  it  will  be  credited  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct. 

BEPORT  ON  U.S.S.R.  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Denton.  Just  how  important  is  it  to  investigate  the  educa- 
tional fff  stem  of  a  country  like  Burma,  for  example  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  never  know  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
world.  We  might  not  need  it  tomorrow.  Take  our  first  rwwrt  on 
education  in  the  U.S.S.B.  That  came  out  3  or  4  da^s  after  Sputnik. 
It  was  (][uoted  in  newspapers  all  over  the  United  Statea  The  New 
York  Times  carried  two  or  three  pages  on  it.  If  we  had  not  had  that 
study  ready,  we  certainly  would  nave  been  subject  to  severs  censure. 
The  fact  that  we  did  have  it  was  a  feather  in  our  cap.  One  does  not 
know  just  when  such  information  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  DmrroN.  They  let  you  investigate  their  educational  system? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  We  can  go  in.  In  Red  China  we  inignt  not  be 
able  to  do  a  study,  but  in  these  countries  we  have  mentione(f 

Mr.  Dentok.  Kussia  did  let  you  investigate  her  educational 
syst^n? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  That  first  report  we  made  was  pretty  well 
based  on  secondary  sources,  but  the  second  one  we  made  was  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  study.  We  visited  a{>proxunately  100  schools  over 
wide  areas. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  will  let  you  in- 
vestigate their  school  systems  ? 
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Dr.  Debthick.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  Dbnton.  Can  you  do  much  investigation  on  $31,000? 

Dr.  Debthigk.  We  think  we  can  make  a  creditable  report  with  that 
much  money. 

Mr.  Benton.  Do  you  think  vou  will  not  come  back  and  ask  for  any 
more  money  for  that  purpose? 

Dr.  Debthick.  If  our  studies  should  indicate  a  need  for  going  into 
greater  depth,  we  might.  In  other  words,  if  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  a  better  job  through  the  counterpart  funds,  we  might  do  that. 
We  mi^t  come  back  and  tell  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  there  would  not  be  any  necessity  to  have 
an  open-end  appropriation  if  that  were  the  case. 

Mr.  Pateros.  I  believe  that  is  standard,  Government- wide  s^PPro- 
priation  language,  Mr.  Denton.  Is  that  not  right,  Mr.  Kelly?  That 
same  appropriation  language  has  been  used  dv  every  department 
which  is  requesting  this  type  of  money.  We  are  following  in  the  same 
line. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  an  awful  lot  of  trouble  there,  too.  That  is 
what  I  am  worried  about. 

I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Mabshatjh  In  connection  with  the  money  for  the  counterpart 
funds  which  you  are  talking  about,  have  you  made  sjxy  estimates  as  to 
what  this  work  would  cost  you  as  a  direct  appropriation  if  you  were 
not  able  to  use  these  foreign  currencies? 

Dr.  Debthick.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have.  I  just  do  not  know  that 
we  have  made  an  estimate  on  that. 

Mr.  Mabbhaiji.  Could  you  look  into  that  and  supply  that  informa- 
tion for  the  record? 

Dr.  Debthick.  Yes,  sir,  we  could. 

Mr.  Patebos.  We  have  the  information  on  tiiat,  sir.  It  would  be 
the  same.  We  would  have  requested  the  same  amount  of  American 
dollars. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  You  would  have  requested  the  same  amount  of 
American  doUars  as  their  equivalent  would  be  in  foreign  currency,  so 
there  would  be  no  difference  ? 

Mr.  Patebob.  No  difference  in  the  total  amount  of  the  appn^ria- 
tion  request 

Mr.  Mabshall.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago,  Dr.  Derthick,  an  article 
appeared  which  seems  to  have  been  given  quite  a  lot  of  publicity. 
'Die  statement  was  made  in  this  article  that  teachers  ought  to  be  put 
back  in  the  classrooms.  A  teacher  who  not  only  g[uoted  his  own  ex- 
perience but  also  quoted  that  of  others  in  this  article,  mentioned  the 
fact  that  20  percent  of  his  time  in  school  was  engaged  in  activities 
not  related  to  teaching  in  the  classroom.  What  have  you  to  say  about 
that  ?   Did  you  read  the  article  ? 

Dr.  Debthick.  No,  sir,  I  did  not,  but  I  know  about  the  problem. 
I  might  explain,  I  think  that  teacher  is  not  saving  that  he  or  she  is 
taken  away  from  the  classroom  at  times  when  he  or  she  is  scheduled 
in  the  classroom.  What  the  teacher  probably  meant  was  that  there 
have  been  so  many  extra  duties  accumulated  by  teachers  that  they 
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have  tx)  spend  a  lot  of  extra  time  outside  the  classroom  to  perform 
them. 

For  example,  in  almost  anybody's  hometown  when  the  Red  Cross 
drive  comes  along,  much  extra  work  is  done  by  the  teacher  in  pre- 
senting that  drive  and  the  needs  of  the  Red  Cross.  Maybe  the 
chamfer  of  commerce  will  conduct  a  "Clean-up,  paint-up"  campaign 
in  the  spring.  That  calls  for  a  lot  of  bookkeeping  and  effort^  leader- 
ship and  stimulation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

There  are  maybe  10,000  or  20,000  or  40,000  children  in  the  com- 
munity. This  country  learned,  particularly  in  World  War  II,  that 
the  way  to  reach  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  commimity  was 
through  the  schools  and  the  schoolchildren.  You  cannot  utilize  the 
schoolchildren  for  those  kinds  of  activities  unless  the  teachers,  exer- 
cise leadership. 

So  teachers  over  the  country  have  been  feeling  an  increasing  pres- 
sure of  community  demands  on  them  to  take  on  these  extra  duties. 
Some  of  them  feel  the  pressure  pretty  keenly,  and  in  a  growing  num- 
ber of  communities  they  are  waking  up  to  conditions  and  are  trying 
to  do  some  things  to  relieve  the  teachers. 

teacher's  aids 

I  noticed  in  the  paper  with  some  interest  that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia schools  are  experimenting  with  a  plan  whereby  qualified  parents 
will  come  in  and  nelp  with  paper  grading,  for  example,  so  as  to  re- 
lease more  of  the  teachers'  energies  tor  classroom  instruction  and  work 
with  individual  pupils  after  school  when  they  might  otherwise  be 
grading  papers. 

So  you  put  your  finger  on  a  problem  which  is  keenly  identified  in 
teachers'  minds  all  over  this  country.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  concern 
about  it.  Some  things  are  being  done  to  relieve  these  pressures  on 
teachers,   It  is  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  touched  on  a  couple  of  things  which  were 
mentioned  in  this  article.  In  addition  to  that,  the  point  was  made 
that  there  were  interruptions  because  of  such  things  as  janitorial  serv- 
ices, that  there  were  disruptions  of  classroom  activity  from  the  stand- 
point of  some  school  activities.  A  number  of  things  were  cited.  If 
as  much  as  20  percent  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  these 
extra  duties,  one-fifth  of  the  time,  that  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes ;  it  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  think  it  would  average  that  high  ? 

class  interruptions 

Dr.  Derthick.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  For  example,  you  and  I  could 
go  to  the  best  schools  in  this  area  right  here  or  any  other  area  and 
nnd  that  the  principal  was  on  his  toes  and  that  they  had  strict  policies 
about  the  interruption  of  classes.  For  example,  m  a  school  that  we 
might  say  was  poorly  administered,  every  time  a  parent  called  in  and 
wanted  to  sjmk  to  a  child,  he  would  be  called  out  of  class.  That  is 
an  interruption.  Somebody  opens  the  door  and  ffoes  in  the  class  and 
asks.  Maybe  there  is  a  2-minute  interruption.  If  that  sort  of  thing 
is  done  all  day,  it  is  very  distracting.    In  a  school  which  is  well  or- 
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ganizedy  imless  there  is  a  grave  emergency,  whether  the  parent  calld 
or  not,  class  will  not  be  interrupted. 

So  I  would  say  that  in  our  best  schools  there  is  the  very  minimum 
of  interruption.  The  rule  is  airtight  that  classes  must  not  be  inteo*- 
nipted.   I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  tliat . 

Mr.  Marshall.  Has  your  Department  made  any  study  along  the 
line  of  the  amount  of  disruptions  there  are  in  classrooms  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Featherston. 

Dr.  Fbatherston.  I  do  not  think  we  have. 

teachers'  aids 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

In  my  home  citj.  Bay  City,  Mich.,  the  Ford  Foundation  sponsored 
a  study  along  this  line  where  they  were  hiring  nonprofessionals  to 
come  in,  much  the  same  as  you  say. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Teachers'  aids. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  Yes;  teachers'  aids.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  results 
of  the  studies  are,  whether  it  is  being  continued  or  not.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  my  home  city  was  mentioned  in  that  article  which  Mr. 
Marshall  mentions. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Dr.  Charles  Park  started  it. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  He  is  one  of  my  very  close  friends  and  a  fine 
educator. 

Dr.  Derthick.  And  one  of  mine. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  That  has  been  going  on.  I  assume  they  have  some 
information  on  that. 

Dr.  Derthick.  This  has  been  a  problem.  You  will  find,  however, 
the  best  schools  are  solving  it.  They  are  just  standing  up  against 
these  community  pressures.  As  a  superintendent  of  schools,  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  have  had  to  antagonize  some  community  leaders 
because  we  would  not  turn  the  schools  over  to  them  in  running  some 
campaign  or  promoting  some  enterprise. 

For.  example,  maybe  it  might  be  some  worthy  cultural  community 
venture  such  as  the  community  opera,  and  they  would  want  the  «choofe 
to  step  in  and  help  sell  tickets.  We  had  to  stand  up  against  those 
pressures.  Every  other  superintendent  has  to  do  that  if  he  is  to  pro- 
tect the  instructional  time  of  the  teacher.    It  is  a  problem. 

ROLE  OF  PARENTS  IN  EVALUATING  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  connection  with  these  various  programs  under 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and  other  related  fields  in  the 
Office  of  Education,  do  you  have  any  way  that  you  evaluate  these  pro- 
grams with  parents  to  find  out  what  their  thinking  might  be  about 
the  educational  programs? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Not  directly.  We  try  to  be  very  circumspect. 
Under  our  system  of  State  and  local  control,  I  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  would  be  resented 
should  it  go  through  local  school  officials  to  the  parents.  However, 
we  do  have  such  opportunities  when,  through  our  national  committees, 
we  have  lay  citizens  on  our  advisory  committees.  I  meet  every  3 
months,  for  example,  with  an  advisory  committee  of  national  organi- 
zations.   It  is  said  they  represent  about  80  million  people.    These  are 
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lay  people  very  largely,  who  give  their  reactions  and  advice  and  criti- 
cisms about  programs. 

Mr.  MARSHAiiL.  How  do  you  answer  the  people  who  say  that  the 
parents  of  the  country  have  a  responsibility  tor  the  education  of  their 
children  when  you  do  not  take  these  things  up  with  themf  How  do 
you  answer  the  criticism  that  you  are  bypassing  the  wishes  of  the 
parents? 

Dr.  Debthigk.  We  do  not  have  direct  contact  with  the  parents,  but 
we  receive  many  letters  from  parents — ^those  10,000  letters  a  da^,  and 
every  one  is  carefully  answered.  .  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  whim  we 
keep  in  touch  with  their  thinking.  We  sometimes  wiu  write  a  chief 
State  school  officer  and  refer  a  question  to  him  about  some  criticism 
or  complaint,  or  direct  the  parent  to  him^  and  try  to  get  those  two 
agents  together.  We  are  in  conferences  with  people  who  are  parents. 
We  certainly  concur  heartily  in  the  fact  that  tne  parents  need  to  take 
a  lot  more  responsibility. 

Dr.  Magkib.  Mr.  Marshall  on  the  panel  of  nine  helping  us  with 
the  mentally  retarded  fellowsnip  program,  one  of  those  members  is  a 

Earent  and  he  expresses  the  point  of  view  of  the  parent  in  quite  a 
elpful  way  in  that  panel. 

Mr.  Marshaix.  1  noticed  in  your  statement  you  are  replying  to 
some  of  the  charges  that  Admiral  Bickover  made.  You  made  refer- 
^ce  to  the  fact  that  these  parents  had  a  responsible  part  in  the  educa- 
tional program  of  the  country,  and  that  that  was  one  of  the  basic 
foundations  for  the  fact  that  we  have  a  good  educational  syst^n. 

Dr.  Derthigk.  Absolutely.  You  can  go  to  the  community  which 
has  a  good  school,  and  every  time  you  wul  find  the  parents  taking  a 
vigorous  interest  and  performing  their  duties  as  good  citizens. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUGATION  GRANTS  IN  MINNESOTA 

Mr.  Makshaix.  I  notice  in  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  we 
are  asking  for  $171  million.  The  share  which  the  Minnesota  taxpay- 
ers would  contribute  to  that  fund  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$2%  million.  I  am  wondering  if  you  could  supply  for  the  reeord  the 
total  amount  of  grant  funds  which  go  from  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  back  to  Minnesota,  if  you  can  identify  it 

Dr.  DmiTHiGK.  Yes,  we  can  identify  that,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
supply  that  for  the  record. 
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(The  information  requested  foUoT^ :) 

NcUianal  Defense  Education  Act  funds  for  Minnesota,  1959-61 


Title 

Actual,  1950 

1960 

E8timate,1961 

Qrants  to  States: 
Tltteni: 

A<xmL«riUoii9f  ^Qulpment ,..., 

$1,079,684.00 
10.800.00 

$1,150,467 
■        40.044 

$1,200,000 
40.000 

J*GD33IDjVvI^U10Q 

gubtotal 

1,090,474.00 

144,677.00 

100,132.16 

2,600.00 

.    1,199,511 

.      204.271 

162,597 

22:800 

1,240,000 
204,271 
208,997 

Title  Vin:  Anea  Tocatlonal  programs 

Title  X:  Statistical  servioes.'. 

22,800 

Snbtotal  (grants  to  States).  ...^ 

1,337,888.16 
701,108.00 
1,^)0.00 
90.950.00 
64,206.00 
150,680.00 

1.679,179 
•948,780 

1,766,068 
972,448 

^48.400 

Title  11:  Contributions  to  student  loan  funds 

Title  III:  Loans  to  nonprofit  private  schools  — - 

Title  IV:  Graduate  fellowships. 

Title  V-B:  Guidance  and  counseling  insUtutes.. 

Title  VII:  New  educational  media  grants 

^ 

Orand  total 

2,354,827.16 

2,829,365 

2.886,916 

>  Inclodes  $134,638  firom  supplemental  request  $0,700,000. 
fl  Unavailable,  no  applloatioiis  have  been  reoaived  to  date. 
*  Unavailable,  based  on  existing  records. 

4  Estimated,  pending  receipt  of  letter  of  oltar  to  condaot  from  the  tostitatian. 

<  UnavaUAbie,  negotiation  is  made  each  year  on  basis  of  national  needs  and  chosen  from  propoeals  sub- 
■ttted  trom  interested  coOeges. 
«  UnaTaUable  at  this  time,  depends  on  reoommeodations  of  advisory  committee  meeting  in  May. 

Ih*.  Desthigk.  Incidentally.  Mr.  Marshall,  I  would  like  to  stress 
the  fact  that  throuj^h  our  guidance  and  counseling  program,  I  think 
we  are  exerting  quite  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  parents  into  the 
school  situation.  I  talked  to  a  graduate  student  in  one  of  our  in- 
stitutes up  in  New  York  City  at  Columbia  University  Teacher's  Col- 
le^.  He  was  telling  about  their  weekly  meetings  with  parents.  He 
is  m  training  now  in  part  as  an  intern.  Each  week  they  nave  parents 
in  with  the  children,  working  on  their  problems.  Of  course,  that  is 
a  pattern  which  we  are  trying  to  spread  all  over  the  country,  to  get 
parents  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  Marshaix.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Dr.  Derthick,  be- 
cause personally  I  am  a  strong  believer  that  the  parents  have  a  very 
direct  responsibility  in  the  ^ucational  system  and  institutions  of 
our  country.  I  am  very  zealous  to  see  that  that  be  safeguarded  in 
every  possible  way. 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  am  with  you  100  percent.  I  notice  you  mentioned 
that  Admiral  Kickover  made  that  point.  In  my  statement  I  com- 
mented on  a  good  many  areas  in  which  we  concur  with  the  admiral 
and  his  views. 

FEnXOWBHIPS  U^DER  NDEA 

Mr.  Marshall.  Ooing  into  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
Title  IV,  Fellowships,  last  May  you  had  1,000  graduate  students 
awarded  defense  fellowships.  We  realize  the  program  has  not  been 
in  effect  very  long,  but  how  many  of  those  dropped  out,  do  you  know  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  sir^  we  do. 

Mr.  MtnRHEAD.  Our  present  flgure  is  that  18  have  thus  far  dropped 
out. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  is  the  total  cost  of  these  1,000  fellowships 
you  awarded  last  May? 
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Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  have  that  figure.  ... .  • 

Mr.  Marshall.  You  can  supply  that. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  have  it  nght  here  now.  It  would  be  the  1960 
costs  that  Mr.  Marshall  wishes. 

Mr.  Hughes.  $12,800,000  for  the  full  program  in  fiscal  year  1960. 
Tliat  includes  the  carryovers  from  1959.  You  want  the  amount  of 
that  which  was  for  the  new  fellows  this  year,  the  1,500  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  The  first  year  of  the  program  we  had  1,000.  1 
think,  first  of-all,  you  want  the  total  cost  of  the  1,000  ? 

Mr.  lii^ARSHALL.  That  is  right. 

Dr.  Derthick.  In  1960^  we  are  in  the  second  year  of  the  program, 
which  would  be  1,600.  First  of  all,  let  us  give  Mr.  Marshall  the  cost 
of  the  1,000. 

Mr.  Marshall.  All  right. 

Mr.  Hughes.  That  would  be  $5,294,000, 

Dr.  Derthick.  Then  in  1960,  Mr.  Marshall,  the  figure  is,  I  think, 
$12,800,000. 

Mr.  Hughes.  For  2,500  fellows. 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  see,  carrying  the  1,000  forward  to  their  second 
yea^:^  picking  ,up  ^  new  1^500  for  their  first  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  123  institutions  participated  last  year.  The  act 
provides  up  to  $2,500  per  year  to  institutions  for  education  for  each 
fellow.    How  much  will  the  institutions  receive  of  this  amount? 

Dr.  Derthick.  They  will  receive  the  total  amount  of  $2^500. 

Mr.  Pateros.  Where  it  is  justified. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  I  think  our  research  studies  show  that  in  most 
instances  the  full  $2,500  is  justified  and,  indeed,  the  cost  is  often 
greater  than  that  to  the  institution. 

Dj-.  Babbidge.  The  average  approved  figure  is  $2,350  for  each  fel- 
low, biit  it  is  with  an  upper  ceiling  of  $2,500. 

Mr.  Kellt.  That  is  included  as  part  of  the  total  which  we  gave 
you. 

Dn  Derthick.  Yes.  The  figure  which  we  gave  you  includes  the 
institutional  oast  as  well  as  the  money  paid  to  u^b  fellowa 

fields  of  study  of  fellowships  under  ndea 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  noticed,  in  looking  over  your  list  of  fellowships, 
that  fellowships  were  granted  for  a  number  of  things.  I  would  uke 
to  find  out  how  much  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  each  one  of  these 
particular  fields  of  study.  You  obviously  do  not  have  that,  so  if  you 
will  supply  it  for  the  record,  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Dr.  IhERTHiCK.  In  other  wordsj  how  much  the  fellowships  cost  for 
those  awarded  in  the  field  of  mathematics^  for  example,  and  all  other 
fields. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  think  it  would  help  if  I  were  to  read  off  some  of 
these  that  I  am  interested  in.  I  would  like  each  one  to  be  listed  sepa- 
rately ill  a  category,  and  the  total  amount  of  fellowships  that,  were 
awarded  for  each  one  of  these  categories.    The  categories  would  be— 

Educational  psychology  and  guidance  African  studies 

Guidance  Social  welfare 

Comparative  literature  PoUtical  science 

General  exi)€rimental  psychology  Philosophy 

Religion  Behavioral  psychology 
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Anthropology 

Psychology  of  class  learning 
Folklore 

Physiological  pBychology 
Urban  community  studies 
Science  of  hearing 
ESntomology 

Ecology    and    economics    of 
waters 


Theater 

Organizational  and  industrial  behavior 

Home  economics  education 

Music 

Animal  ecology 

Physiology  of  parasitism 


flowing 


I  would  like  each  one  of  those. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  supply  that. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Co9t  of  selected  programs  under  title  IV^  1960-61 


Subject 


Nomber  of 
programs 


fdlowabips 


Total  sti- 

Total insti- 

Total pay- 

rof 

pend  and 

tutional 

ment, 
title  IV 

ips 

dependents 
(estimated) 

payment 
(estimated) 

4 

$10  000 

$9,700 

$10,700 

11 

27,600 

20.676 

64,176 

14 

35  000 

33.050 

68.950 

3 

7,500 

7.276 

14.776 

H 

27.500 

26,675 

54  175 

8 

20.000 

10.400 

39.400 

4 

10.000 

9.700 

19.700 

*2» 

65.000 

63.0SO 

128,050 

43 

107.500 

104,276 

211.776 

4 

10,000 

9,700 

IfltTOO 

19 

47,600 

46,075 

93.575 

5 

12.500 

12. 125 

24.625 

5 

12.500 

12;  125 

24.«25 

2 

5^000 

4.850 

9.850 

3 

7,500 

7.275 

14  775 

3 

7.500 

7,275 

li776 

8 

20,000 

19.400 

39.400 

5^000 

4.850 

9^850 
H775 

7.500 

7.275 

10.000 

9,700 

lfll.700 

10.000 

9.700 

19,^700 

15 

37,500 

36,375 

73^875 

5.000 

4,850 

%m 

5,000 

4,860 

A.  809 

Educational  psychology  and  guid- 
ance..  * 

Quldanoe 

ComperatiTe  literature 

Experimental  psychology 

Religion 

AlHcan  studies^ 

Social  welfare , 

Political  science 

PbUoeophy.., 

Behavioral  psychology 

Anthropology 

Psychology  of  classrocm  teaching 

Physiological  psychology 

Urban  connounities  studies 

fldoiea  of  hearing 

Entomology::...! 

Ecology  and  economics  of  flowing 
waters.. 

Theater - 

Organizational  and  industrial  be- 
havior.  - ^ 

HdQift  economics  educfttion. 

Music - - 

Animal  eoolocy i 

Physiology  of  partoiCJdtai^. 


NoTf  <^This  table  shows  the  climated  cost  of  the  group  of  programs  approved  under  title  IV  of  the 
NatlMfiff  CMMise  Education  Act  spedfled  by  Congressman  Marshfdl. 

T^)»  estimates  are  based  on  experience  gathered  in  the  1st  year  of  the  program's  operation.  SpeciflcaUy. 
tls»  stipend  estimate  is  composed  of  the  $2,000  statutory  payment  for  a  Ist-year  graduate  student  and  an 
Mtimate  of  IM  dependents  at  $400  for  each .  The  title  I V  payment  to  institutions,  pursuant  to  sec.  404(b)  of 
the  act.  is  estimated  at  $2,425  oer  fellow.  This  was  the  average  cost  in  1959-60.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
moat  cases  the  cost  of  these  pl^ograms  will  far  exceed  the  $2,500  per  fellow  allowed  in  the  act. 
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Dr.  Desthigk.  You  imderstand,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Marahalli  that  we 
have  one  of  thid  advisory  committees  provided  in  the  act,  composed 
of  deans  and  presidents,  which  reviews  all  of  these  applications  from 
institutions  not  only  as  to  the  programs  they  are  proposing^  but  also 
in  terms  of  the  fellows  that  the;^  reconmiend.  We  have  their  advice. 
They  come  in  2  or  3  days  at  a  time  and  study  these  cases,  and  we  do 
not  make  any  decisions  until  after  we  get  their  recommendations. 

Mr.  MARSHAiiL.  However,  you  do  not  feel  that  you  are  required 
to  follow  their  recommendations  ? 

Dr.  Debthigk.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  you  feel  differently  ccmceming  the  value  of  the 
program,  that  is  still  your  responsibility. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Exactly.  I  accept  tnat  responsibility.  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  those  people,  we  try  to  ^t  people  who  are  recognized  as 
top  people  in  the  country,  so  their  judgment  carries  great  weight. 
But  in  the  final  analysis,  the  Commissioner  is  responsible. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  is  the  avera^  age  of  the  recipients  of  the 
fellowships  ?    Have  you  anything  on  that  i  ^ 

Mr.  MuiRHEAD.  We  will  not  fe  able  to  answer  that  until  the  end 
of  this  year.  We  do  have  a  questionnaire  which  the  fellows  will  fill 
out  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  which  the  fellows  appK>inted  next 
year  will  fill  out.  We  shall  be  able  to  answer  that  question  for  you, 
but  it  will  take  a  little  time. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  have  that  in  your  records 
at  the  present  time^  do  not  want  you  to  get  it. 

Dr.  Derthigk.  The  machinery  is  in  motion.  We  will  get  it  and 
we  will  make  a  point  to  give  it  to  you  as  soon  as  it  comes  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

;lCr.  Cederbero.  In  the  time  that  I  was  here  yesterday  I  listened 
wjit)^  considerable  interest  to  your  comparison  of  the  educational 
sJFstem  of  our  country  with  that  of  the  Soviet  UnicMu  I  ma  not 
sttrd  if  this  is  a  correct  statement  or  not,  but  I  believe  you  said  that 
tl^  "Overall  picture  of  the  educational  system  in  the  united  States 
is^probably  the  best  in  the  world.    Would  you  agree  to  that? 

'Dr.  Derthigk.  As  reflected  in  our  best,  our  strong  schools,  yes. 
We  think  our  system  is  sound  as  reflected  in  our  best  schools,  we 
do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  we  have  a  lot  of  weak  schools,  also. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  But  the  system,  if  it  is  used  to  its  mazmium^  is 
the  most  e&cient  in  the  world  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  think  there  is  no  superior.  We  think  for  our 
people  it  is  the  best  system.  For  example,  just  as  I  said  yesterday, 
I  certainly  would  not  want  a  determination  to  be  made  at  age  11 
of  what  my  child  was  to  do  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  no  possi- 
bility to  make  any  adjustment  after  that 
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ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET 


Mr.  Cederhebg.  You  have  been  a  superintendent  of  schools. 

Dr.  Debthigk,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  That  is  really  on  the  working  level.  As  super- 
intendent of  schools  you  have  been  involved  in  school  budgets  for 
your  school  district  Have  you  ever  presented  a  budget  which  was. 
not  really  scrutini2»d  by  the  school  board  and  where  you  were  get- 
ting everything  that  you  wanted  ? 

5r.  Derthigk.  The  last  board  I  worked  with  for  a  great  many 
years  was  an  excellent  board,  representing  different  walks  of  life  in 
the  community — ^industrialists,  attorneys,  labor  people.  It  was  an 
excellent  board.  They  happened  to  l)e  a  board  which  scrutinized 
everything  with  meticulous  care.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  never 
got  the  budget  that  we  tried  to  g|et  from  the  fiscal  authorities.  We 
had  quite  a  different  fiscal  committee  in  Chattanooga  than  we  have 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  Is  there  not  an  ideal  which  an  administrator  has? 
He  luis  a  goal  he  would  like  to  attain,  which  is  an  ideal  goal,  and 
you  never  can  quite  reach  it  because  of  certain  outside  mfluences. 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  determination  of  a 
budget. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Well,  I  would  say  that — well,  let  us  put  it  this  way, 
that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  had  my  recommendations  fully 
approved  by  my  Board  of  Education,  but  my  Board  of  Education  al- 
ways submitted  a  very  sound  budget,  and  it  was  always  below  what 
they  thought  it  should  be  to  do  right  by  the  children  in  our  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  Well,  there  were  reasons  why  it  had  to  be  below,, 
because  of  local  circumstances  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  In  the  budget  you  have  here,  do  you  think  this 
budget  is  a  budget  that  will  to  progressive  in  the  area  of  education, 
and  that  even  though  it  may  be  aeficient  in  some  areas  and  it  may  not 
have  achieved  everything  you  want,  do  you  think  it  will  be  progres- 
sive? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  think  the  record  will  show  up  to  now  that,  although 
this  budget  wiU  permit  us  to  make  progress  and  respectable  progress, 
the  chairman  and  other  members  of  the  committee  have  caused  me  to 
acknowledge,  in  certain  particulars,  that  I  was  disappointed  in  this 
budget;  but  as  the  chairman  said  a  while  a^o,  when  he  spoke  of  those 
25  jobs.  '*WeU,  if  it  had  been  5,  you  woiud  have  been  grateful  for 
them" — ^and  that  is  true. 
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But  I  think  that  we  can  make  forward  progress.  As  I  said  a 
while  ago,  I  think  that  under  the  National  Defense  Elducation  Act 
that  we  are  making  all  the  progress  one  could  expect. 

Mr.  C£D£Ra£Ro.  There  are  goals  that  you  would  like  to  reach  and 
reach  in  a  hurry  but  there  are  practical  considerations  involved  in 
reaching  those  goals  so  that  although  ypu  as  an  admiiustrator  of  the 
program  may  te  disappointed  in  not  getting  as  much  as  you  would 
like,  nevertheless  you  feel  you  have  made  progress. 

As  I  look  at  it,  your  budget  has  increased  substantially  over  the 
jears.    Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes.  In  the  3  years  I  have  been  here,  as  I  pointed 
'Out  a  while  ago,  we  have  practically  doubled  our  staff. 

Mr.  Cbimirbbro.  Do  you  think  you  can  grow  that  fast  and  grow 
lefficiently  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  I  think  we  have  grown  efficiently,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  Well,  that  is  fine.    That  is  all  I  have. 

EXTENT   or   shortage   OF   SCHOOL   TACILITIES 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Doctor,  will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  number 
of  schools  having  double  sessions  ? 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  know,  that  changes  pretty  often. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Just  give  us  the  latest  you  have — and  triple  sessions. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  we  will  do  our  best  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  can't  do  that,  supply  the  best  information  you 
have  to  show  the  shortage  of  school  f acilitiea  Also,  for  my  benefit  I 
would  like  to  have  a  breakdown  of  Rhode  Island  of  the  number  of 
schools  with  double  sessions  and  triple  sessions. 

Dr.  Derthick.  We  would  be  glad  to  supply  that. 

{Information  requested  follows : ) 
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Tabljb  2. — Number  of  pupiU  in  excess  of  normal  capacity  of  the  accessible  publicly 
owned  school  plants  %n  use  in  pubHc  elementary  and  secondary  day  schools,  by 
organizational  level,  by  StaU:  fall  1969  and  fall  1968 


Region  and  State 


(1) 


Fall  1060 


Total 


Elemen- 
tary 

(8) 


Second- 
ary 

(4) 


Fall  1068 


Total 

(5) 


Elemen- 
tary 

m 


Second- 
ary 

(7) 


Peroent 
change 
in  total 
excess  en- 
rollment 

(8) 


Total  United  States 
(50  States  and  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)!. 

North  Atlantic: 

Connecticnt 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampehire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Distriet  of  Columbia.. 
Oreat  Lakes  and  Plains: 

DUnobk 

Indians. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Wisconsin 

Southeast: 

Alabama.. 

Arkansas.. 

Florida...! ... 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

.  Tennessee 

Vlwlnia 

West  Virginia 

West  and  Southwest: 

Arisona 

California 

Colorado. 

Idaho 

Montana 

N'evada 

New  Mexk» 

Oklahoma 

Oregon — -,-. — 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington. 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

HAwaii 


1,888,000 


1,221.000 


682.000 


>  1.850. 300 


>  1.858.700 


s  506. 600 


OaQying  parts: 

American  Samoa.. 

OanalZone 

Guam 

*      I>uerto  Rico 

Virgin.Jfldands 


19.451 
1,446 

11.067 

73,516 

45.960 
4,342 

7^612 
266,000 

68,900 
5,387 
5.362 

17,109 

40,720 

20,000 

30.000 

(•) 

131.075 

28.680 

44.800 

a  151 

2.300 

30.800 

5,683 

1,800 

00.843 
26,040 
71,503 
99.810 
33.073 
31.050 
52.328 
38,505 
21,710 
10.422 
60.128 
21,115 

38,665 

45.000 

25.500 

9,927 

4.540 

5.288 

15,843 

20,154 

8.825 

116.604 

14,504 

30.389 

1,620 

4.501 

1.763 


454 
182 


807,890 
1,664 


10,804 
674 

7,108 
35,732 
30,640 

2.506 

•44.230 

163.000 

31,500 

•3,046 

3,805 
14,703 

•45,568 
12.00&: 
20.000 

(•) 

81,750 

13.960 

•33.800 

6.522 
•1.500 
33,108 
•3,919 

1,350 

54,566 
14,238 
43,726 

T  64. 876 
23.817 
24,000 

•43.488 

11.910 
8.062 
46,228 
11.922 

26,670 

40,000 

16.000 

6.608 

3,023 

4.340 

•0,267 

16,038 

4.600 

•81,620 

8,707 

14.428 

1.015 

2.758 

786 


a657 
772 

3,889 
37.784 
15.320 

1,836 

•34.282 

103.000 

37,400 

•1.741 

1.667 

2.496 

•4.162 

axMo 

10.000 
(•) 

49.326 

.9,720 

•11.000 

2,629 

•800 

6,602 

•1,764 

460 

36,278 

11.811 

27,777 

T34.034 

9.256 

7.050 

•8.840 

(•) 

9,800 
2,370 
22.000 
9,108 

11,986 

6,000 

10,500 

4,310 

1,617 

048 

•6,686 

4,116 

4.226 

•34,174 

6,707 

16.066 

606 

1,743 

-     .    077 


22.135 

2,467 

10.004 

60,071 

48.929 

4.630 

79.000 

« 201. 000 

416,312 

4.335 

4,662 

16,703 

37.657 
26.000 
37,000 
(•) 

150,050 

22,000 

.48,600 

10,887 

3,000 

39.884 

6,859 

2,000 

56,000 
19,400 
76,112 
08.457 
50,650 
20,721 
44,604 
42,850 
17,600 
27,137 
71.544 
26,430 

28,420 

90.060 

26,709 

6,858 

4,587 

3,422 

23,684 

3,840 

8.786 

148,620 

13,635 

23.500 

3.000 

4,296 

2,968 


12.392 
1.612 
6,709 

35,792 

29.862 
2.006 

46.000 
M18.000 

4  9,738 

•2.497 
3.244 

14,978 

28,977 
15,000 
29.000 
(•) 

87.770 

13.000 

•37,506 

7,784 

•2.000 

32,347 

4. 498 

1,500 

37,000 

14,000 

50.959 

72.361 

36,200 

22,004 

32.601 

(•) 

10.200 

20.353 

48.044 

16,047 

27,750 

76,000 

16,378 

4.249 

2.701 

3,040 

14,742 

2.150 

•4,891 

110, 139 

9,420 

12,000 

2,250 

2,419 

•1,268 


9.743 
946 

3.295 
26,179 
19,077 

2.024 

33,000 

483,000 

*6,574 

•1,838 

1,408 

1,815 

8,680 

laooo 

8.000 
(•) 

62,280 

9.000 

•11.095 

3,123 

•1,000 

7.637 

2,361 

500 

19.000 

6,400 

25,153 

26,106 

14,450 

7,717 

12,003 

(•) 

7,400 
6,784 
23,500 
11.383 

679 

16,000 

10,331 

2,600 

1,886 

382 

8,942 

1.690 

•3,806 

38,481 

4,116 

11,600 

750 

1,870 

•l,70a 


132 


454 


172,781 
1,153 


36,150 
611 


355 
120 
307 
210.863 
063 


120 

JM>7 

170,216 

063 


366 
'3i."647 


-fL8 


-12.1 

-41.1 

-flO.8 

-i-2a6 

-6.1 

-6.2 

-0.6 


+24.3 

+16.3 
+2.4 

+32.0 
-20.0 
-18.0 


-12.6 
+7.6 
-7.8 
-25.1 
-23.3 
-0.2 
-17.1 
-10.0 

+62.2 
+34.8 

-6.1 

+1.4 
-34,7 

+7.6 
+17.3 
-10.1 
+23.4 
-61.6 

-^3.4 
-20.1 

+36.0 
-50.0 

-0.8 
+44.8 

-1.0 

+64.6 

-33.1 

+424.8 

+0.4 
-22,2 

+7.2 
+20.3 
-46.0 

+4.7 
-40.6 


+27.0 
+10.0 

-loao 

-f.1.4 

+72.8 


1  Totals  for  the  United  States  include  estimate  fdr  nonrepbrting  States. 

s  Totals  lot  1058,'  previously  t>ublished  for  48  States  and  District  of  Columbia,  have  been  adjusted  to 
Include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

•  Data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  grade  group;  kindergarten  through  grade  8 
for  cVmentory,  and  grades  0  through  12  for  secondary. 

« Ineemfilete;-fepraBeBte  only  ihediflerenoe  between  Bomal  capacity  and-tetal  number  attending  schools 
on  multiplp  sessions. 

•  Data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  grade  group:  khidergbrten  through  grade  6 
for  ekmentary,  and  grades  7  through  12  for  secondary.  igitized  by  V^ 

•  Data  not  available. 

'  Data  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  reported  by  grade  group:  khideigarten  through  grade  7 
for  elementary,  and  gndes  8  through  12  for  secondary. 
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Percent  of  pupil  enrolknerUa  in  exceee  of  normal  capacity ,  by  State,  faU  1969 
[Full-time  pabUe  elementary  and  seeondary  day  sehoob) 


Regton  and  State 


(1) 


Papils  enioUed  In  exeess  of  normal 
capacity  as  percent  of  total  enrollment 


AU 


(2) 


Elementary 
hoc' 

C3) 


Secondary 
schools 

(4) 


Total  United  States  (50  States  and  Dlstdot  of  Ck>lnmbla). 
North  Atlantlo 


g.8 


S.1 


Coonecticot 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland... — .. 

Massacbosetts 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

PennsylTanla. 

Rhode  Xslaod 

Vermont.. 


District  of  Oohmibia.. 


4.2 
L9 
fi.6 

110 
fi.6 
4.2 
7.8 
9.7 
&5 
4.2 
7.4 

a4.8 


&8 
L5 
4.8 

10.2 
fi.5 
8.5 
&8 

l&l 
2.7 
4.8 
7.8 

l&O 


14 
%.% 

16.2 
&0- 

&0 

11» 

12 

4.r 
%.%• 

7.5 
14 


Great  Lakes  and  Plains.. 


0) 


0) 


0) 


Illinois... 
Iowa... 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 


0) 


Miasoori... 

Nebraska... 

North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Soath  Dakota... 
Wisconsin 


Soatbeast — 


10 
11 
18 

10 
16 
16 
10 
1.8 
12 
18 
.8 

16 


0) 


16 
11 
18 

7.8 
14 
16 
18 
L5 
16 
16 
.8 


0) 


LO- 
12- 

12 

11 

17 
1$^ 
11 
14 
LI 
4.8 

.i 


(*) 


(0 


Arkansas 

Fkirida 

Qeorgia. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Missfsdppi 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina.. 


Virginia. 

West  Virgbila 


West  and  Southwest.... 


11.7 
12 
7.8 

10.7 
14 
4.6 
18 
16 
18 
1.8 
14 
4.7 

To 


0) 


n.6 

10 
10 
19 
14 
4.4 
17 

12 
L8 

10 
4.2 

19 


(0 


110 
16 
7.5 

117 
1& 
II 
7.1 

10* 
Ll 
14 
14 

T2 


Arisona 

California. 

Colorado 

Idaho.. 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Meiloo 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ......... 

Texas... 

Utah 

Washington... 
Wyoming. 


Hawaii 

Outlying  parts: 

Ameircan  Samoa 

Canal  2Sone 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico. 

Virgin  Islands 


118 
L4 
17 
14 
8.2 
18 
7.6 
18 
18 
16 
18 
10 
11 

1L4 
L8 


111 
L8 
18 
11 
11 

117 
7.8 
10 
1.7 
10 
18 
12 
11 

TF 
.9 


210 

.6 
7.1 
18 
11 
4.8 
7.8 
L9 
18 
7.1 
14 
M.4 
11 

919 

L7 


7.9 
1.3 


11 


817 
218 


44.8 
218 


119 
211 


I  Data  not  available. 
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STATBICElfT  IN  BE  DOUBLB  SsSSIOirB  Hf  BhODB  ISLAND  SCHOOL  DiSTBIOTB 

The  Office  of  Edacatioii  does  not  now  coUect  separate  inf onnati<m  on  double 
-sessions  in  its  statistical  surveys.  In  the  annual  fall  survey,  the  States  r^;>ort 
data  on  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  excess  of  normal  capacity  of  the  acoes- 
sible  publicly  owned  school  plants  in  use.  Included  under  this  general  item  are 
five  cat^^ries  of  "excess"  enrollment :  (1)  The  number  of  pupils  exceeding  normal 
capacity  in  ovetcrowded  instmctiQn  rooms  (regardless  of  whether  the  stmctore 
might  be  considered  obsolete) ;  (2)  in  the  case  of  multiple  sessions,  the  difference 
between  the  normal  capacity  of  a  single  full  session  and  the  number  attending  an 
aes8i<ms;  (8)  the  total  number  of  pupils  tn  makeshift  or  improvised  fadlities; 
<4)  the  total  number  of  puptls  in  nonpublldy  owned  bulldingB;  and  (5)  the  total 
number  of  pupils  In  nonschool  public  buildings. 

The  use  of  multiple  or  curtailed  sessions  is*  therefore,  only  one  of  several 
methods  employed  by  school  administrators  to  accommodate  pupils  in  excess  of 
ncnmal  capacity.  It  is  the  practice  in  Rhode  Island  to  crowd  all  of  the  pupils 
that  can  be  accommodated  into  existing  classro<Hns  or  nonclassro(»n  space  rather 
than  resort  to  double  sessions.  Double  sessions  are  used  <mly  when  no  other 
provisions  can  be  made  to  accommodate  the  pupils  in  full  sessions. 

At  the  present  time,  only  two  towns  in  Rhode  Island  report  enrollments  on  don- 
l>le  sessions.  The  Johnston  school  system  has  16  classrooms  operating  on  double 
sessions  involving  460  pupils  in  grades  6  to  9.  In  North  Providence  there  are 
3  schools  operating  on  double  shifts  involving  16  classrooms  and  767  pupils  as 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation : 


School 

OnutoB 

Number  of 
pupDs 

Number  or 
roams 

A -  -    _    _  _    _      _    _  _ 

6  to  7—. 

1  to  8.. 

1  to  7 

1<»7 
340 
860 

8 

B              -  — 

6 

€":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

7 

Several  high  schools  are  operating  on  extended  sessions.  These  do  not  qualify 
as  double  sessions  because  each  session  extends  for  a  full  schoolday  with  some 
overlapping  and  with  the  school  (q;)erating  later  in  the  afternoon  than  is  con- 
sidered normaL 

Rhode  Island  is  expecting  a  rapid  incretse  in  double  sessions  next  year  be- 
cause all  usable  space  has  been  taken  up,  money  for  new  buildings  has  run  out, 
and  enrollments  are  expected  to  rise. 


FACULTY  VACANCIES  IN  COLLEGES 

Dr.  Derthick.  You  know,  we  were  talking  about  the  number  of 
vacancies  in  colleges  and  Dr.  Babbidge  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
Office  of  Education  had  not  had  any  estimate  and  I  remarked  that 
in  preparing  our  testimony  for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
in  promotion  of  that  legislation,  we  had  a  figure  of  18,000  vacancies. 
I  believe  that  would  have  been  tor  the  1957-58  school  year. 

Dr.  Babbidge.  The  number  of  new  f  acultv  needed. 

Dr.  Derthick.  Yes,  the  number  of  new  faculty  members  that  would 
be  needed,  the  number  of  faculty  vacancies  that  needed  to  be  filled  by 
new  faculty  members. 

I  thought  that  figure  came  from  the  Office  of  Education  but  Dr. 
Babbidge  thinks  that  it  came  from  other  sources,  that  somebody  else 
furnished  it.  He  does  not  believe  that  we  made  an  estimate  but  he 
calls  to  my  attention  the  fact  that  we  have  a  staff  study  going  on  now 
to  determine  what  the  need  is.  The  preliminary  estimates  of  that 
study  which  is  not  complete  are  the  sources  of  the  figures  we  gave  you, 
the  40,000, 1  believe. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Forty-eight  thousand. 
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Dr.  Derthick.  But  we  will  furnish  that  inf oitnation  and  then  we 
will  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  figure. 
'     (In formation  referred  to  follows:) 

Prelimjnaby  Data  From   Study  op  College  and  Univebsitt  Stafftwo 

Requirements 

'  The  Office  of  Education  is  pursuing  a  study,  not  yet  completed,  on  the  stafBng 
requirements  of  institutions  of  higher  education.  Preliminary  data  indicate 
that  the  current  shortage  of  professional  staff  (instructors,  librarians,  re- 
searchers, etc. )  on  the  basis  of  full-time  equivalent  positions  is  about  41,000.  A 
preliminary  projection  of  the  needs  over  the  next  10  years  indicates  a  require- 
ment for  about  468,000  additional  professional  staff  during  this  period — ^28i3,000 
to  replace  losses  from  the  usual  causes  of  attrition  and  182,000  to  meet  the 
projected  increase  in  enrollments. 

SERVICES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Americaa  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  making  recommendations  in 
the  field  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  for  the  blind.  In  this  letter 
they  say : 

Federal  support  should  be  given  to  major  study  and  research  areas  con- 
cerning the  preschool  blind  child  such  as — 

1.  The  role  of  vision  in  the  learning  process  and  the  consequences  of 
visual  loss. 

2.  New  and  more  appropriate  instruments  and  diagnostic  procedures  for 
evaluating  the  blind  child's  total  capacity. 

3.  Commitment  procedures  of  all  children  to  institutions  for  mentally 
retarded. 

Do  you  have  ainr  suggestions  in  that  connection? 

Dr.  Mackie.  We  have  just  had  a  specialist  in  the  visually  handi- 
capped field  and  we  are  beginning  to  work  on  some  of  these  problems 
with  the  American  Foundation.  We  are  finishing  a  biennial  survey 
and  in  that  survey  we  did  ask  some  questions  about  provisions  for 
children  under  6.  I  hope  that  we  will  get  the  data  from  that  in  the 
next  5  or  6  weeks  and  we  could  make  some  kind  of  a  report  to  you  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  the  letter  they  also  say : 

There  exists  a  national  shortage  of  profefisionally  prepared  personnel  to  render 
needed  services  to  school-age  blind  children.  Since  additional  necessary  prefMl- 
ratlon  is  at  the  graduate  level,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  federally  supported 
feUowship  program  for  both  leadership  personnel  and  for  the  variety  of  pro- 
fessional practitioners  needed  to  render  services  to  blind  children. 

Dr.  Mackie.  Well,  we  believe  this  is  correct.  We  have  some  pre- 
liminary figures  in  the  field  of  the  visually  handicapped.  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  can  always  mark  the  line  between  the  blind  and  the 
partly  seeing  as  well  as  we  would  like 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  win  expand  that  answer  in  the  record  later. 

Dr.  Mackie.  Would  you  like  me  to  make  a  little  statement  now? 
I  would  like  to  pK)int  out,  however,  that  these  figures  show  quite  a 
discrepancy  betwp«^n  the  number  of  rhildren  enrolled  and  getting  spe- 
cial education  and  the  number  to  whom  the  Printing  House  fcM*  the 
Blind  is  supplying  books.  Actually  the  Printing  House  figures — and 
these  are  preliminary  data — report  about  4,000  children  more  than  tlie 
number  enrolled  in  special  education  programs  of  any  kind. 
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Mr.  FooARTY.  Doctor,  further  in  this  letter  they  say : 

Because  mobility  and  orientation  skills  underwrite  the  efficient  functioning- 
cft  all  blind  persons,  It  is  essential  that  these  skills  and  techniques  be  taught  to 
blind  children  during  their  formative  yeara  However,  the  services  of  a  c(Mn- 
petent  orientation  and  mobility  instructor  in  this  area  are  very  ezpen^ve, 
whether  they  are  provided  by  a  school  system  or  a  community  agency.  Ulti- 
mately, the  Federal  Government  will  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  this 
service  through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  when  these  children  be- 
come adults.  Therefore,  it  is  logical  for  the  Federal  Government  to  interest 
itself  in  supporting  such  services  at  a  time  when  they  can  be  effectively  mastered 
by  children  during  their  learning  years  and  then  utilized  throughout  their  life. 
It  is  recommended  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  Federal  support  of 
at  least  two  qualified  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  at  the  special  educa- 
tion level  of  each  State  government. 

You  may  comment  on  that  later  on. 
Dr.  Dertiiick.  Yes. 
Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  No.  4: 

Meaningful  national  statistics  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
Include  figures  which  annually  reflect  the  needs  of  programs  serving  the  school- 
age  blind  child. 

And  they  also  say : 

The  above  recommendations  regarding  the  preschool  and  the  school-age  blind 
child  should  all  be  given  extraordinary  emphasis  and  attention  in  considering  the 
highly 'specialixed'iieeds  of  the  biind  child  who  has  addltidnal  emdtiolial  and 
physical  disabilities. 

Dr.  Dertiiick.  I  wonder  if  we  could  get  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Dr.  Mackie.  If  we  could  have  it,  or  at  least  the  relevant  questions, 
we  may  be  able  to  ffive  the  answers. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Well,  at  this  point  we  will  have  the  whole  letter  put 
into  the  record. 

LBTTEB  FBOM  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOB  THE  BLIND 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 

Washington,  D.C,  December  7, 1969. 
Hon.  John  E.  Fogabtt, 
House  of  Repreaentatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Mb.  Foqabtt  :  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  you  the  enclosed  sum- 
mary of  unmet  needs  in  services  to  blind  persons  and  recommendatioiis  of  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  might  assist  in  meeting  thenL  This  material 
was  sent  to  Representative  Carl  Elliott,  chairman,  Bubcommittee  on  Special 
Education,  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  In  response  to  his  letter 
of  June  0,  1969,  soliciting  such  material  in  connection  with  his  subcommittee's 
special  education  and  rahabilitation  study. 

We  are  currently  editing  a  much  more  detailed  document  from  which  the 
enclosed  summary  was  prepared  and  are  planning  to  submit  it  to  the  subcom- 
mittee around  the  first  of  the  year.    We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
larger  document  when  it  is  available  if  you  are  interested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

lEviN  P.  Schloss, 
Legislative  Analyst,  Washington  Office, 

Sebvices  to.  Blind  Pebsons  in  the  United  States,  Novembeb  1959 
(A  summary  of  unmet  needs  and  recommendations  for  meeting  them) 

Prepared  for  special  education  and  rehabilitation  study,  Subcommittee  on  Spe- 
cial Education,  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Submitted  by  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  ^  i 
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I.   STATISTICS 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  blind  persons  and  tbi^  social  cfaaracterlatiOi  ate 
urgently  needed  at  the  national  leyeL 

It  is  recommended  tliat  the  pertinoit  vision  statistics  from  the  U.S.  National 
Health  Snrvey^  corering  the  period  Jnly  1957-nJnne  1868  be  further  explored 
to  include  a  comprehenaiTe  interview  with  each  of  the  same  000  persona  ciiar- 
acterised  by  the  survey  as  'functionally  blind."  This  intensive  tollowu^  inter- 
view should  be  designed  and  conducted  so  as  to  reveal  the  numbers  in  that  group 
who — 

1.  Are  totally  blind. 

2.  Have  light  perception  only. 
8.  Have  motion  perception. 

4.  Have  varying  degrees  of  visual  acuity,  with  correction,  up  to  20/200. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  since  this  is  going  to  be  an  ongoing  function  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  all  similar  subsequent  periodic  findings  of  this 
survey  over  the  next  10  years  be  subjected  to  this  same  intensive  procedure  in 
order  to  establish  an  accurate  base  upon  which  to  project  the  estimated  number 
of  blind  people  in  the  United  States.  It  is  recommended  that  this  be  the  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  with  assurance  of  ade- 
•quate  Federal  financing. 

This  would  guarantee  an  unimpeachable  national  sample  upon  which  to  base 
projections  of  numbers  of  blind  persons  and  to  refiect  current  causes  of  blind- 
ness. This  would  provide  the  essential  basis  for  program  planning  for  all  age 
tproups  of  blind  persons  and  the  specific  needs  that  should  be  met  by  federally 
-supported  services. 

It  will  be  noted  that  our  recommendation  is  predicated  upon  the  currently 
accepted  definition  of  blindness.'  It  has  become  increasingly  evident  that  this 
-definition  creates  confusion  in  the  public  mind  and  militates  against  the  best 
interests  of  totally  blind  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  is  recogniaing  this  problem.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
undertake  the  necessary  leadership  to  reevaluate  this  definition  in  the  light  €l 
•current  knowledge  and  practice. 

n.  EDUCATION 

It  is  accepted  philosophy  that  every  blind  child  has  a  right  to  servicea  and 
•education  at  least  equal  to  those  which  he  would  have  received  if  sighted. 

The  preschool  blind  child  and  his  parents  need  early  counseling  service  of  a 
highly  professional  nature.  This  service  should  be  assured  to  all  persona  need- 
Ijtg  it  through  govemmentally  supported  child  welfare  services.  Federal  sup- 
I>ort  should  be  given  to  major  study  and  research  areas  concerning  the  presdiodl 
blind  child  such  as — 

1.  The  role  of  vision  in  the  learning  process  and  the  consequences  of 
visual  loss. 

2.  New  and  more  appropriate  instruments  and  diagnostic  proceduree.  fDr 
evaluating  the  blind  child's  total  capacity. 

3.  Commitment  procedures  <^  all  children  to  institutions  for  mentally 
retarded. 

The  educational  programs  for  the  school-age  blind  child  are  largely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  individual  States.  However,  existing  and  future  FMend 
legislation  can  materially  affect  the  quality  of  these  programs.  We  recommend 
the  following: 

1.  Willi  more  than  half  of  the  blind  children  of  school  age  being  educated  in 
programs  with  sighted  <^ildren,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Federal  Act  of  1879  to 
provide  books  and  tangible  apparatus  to  all  blind  children  is  increasing 
apparent  Total  revision  of  the  act  of  1879  to  equate  it  with  1959  needs  is 
recommended,  particularly  to  the  end  tliat  maximum  selection,  use,  and  dlstrlbu- 


^U.S.  National  Health  Survey.  "Impairments  by  Type,  Sex,  and  Ace.  United  Statei. 
July  1057-June  1958.'*  Public  Health  Senrioe  Publication  No.  584-B9.  WaSiinrtw: 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Bdncatlon,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health  Service.  Divtoton  of 
Public  Health  Methods.  1959. 

'  Central  ylsnal  acalty  of  20/200  or  leas  in  the  l>etter  ays,  with  e^rnetlve  rtapann  or 
central  ylsnal  acuity  of  more  than  20/200  If  there  is  a  field  defect  in  which  the  parlDhenl 
field  has  contracted  to  such  an  extent  that  the  widest  diameter  of  visual  field  sobtemls  aa 
angular  distance  no  greater  than  20*  in  the  better  eye. 
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tlqa  of  these  federally  provided  materialB  be  assured  in  each  State  to-meet  the 
UBrtiM^  of  all  blind  children,  whereyer  tlsey  may  be  educated. 

2.  There  ezlBts  a  national  8hortai;e  of  inrofeesionaUy  prej^red  peraonnd  to 
render  needed  aervicee  to  schocril-aire  blind  children.  Since  additional  necessary 
preparation  Is  at  the  graduate  level,  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  a  federally 
BiqHx^rted  fellowship  program  for  both  leadership  personnel  and  for  the  variety 
of  profesBioiial  practitioners  needed  to  render  services  to  blind  children. 

8.  Because  mobUity  and  orientation  skills  underwrite  the  efficient  functioning 
of  all  blind  persons,  it  is  essential  that  these  skills  and  techniques  be  taught  to 
bund  children  during  their  formative  years.  However,  the  services  of  a  com- 
petent orientation  and  mobility  instructor  in  this  area  are  very  expensive, 
whetlker  they  are  provided  by  a  school  system  or  a  community  agency.  Ultimately, 
the  Federal  Government  will  have  the  responsibility  of  providing  this  service 
through  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  when  these  children  become 
adults.  Tberefore^  it  is  logical  for  the  Federal  Government  to  interest  itself 
in  sai^)orting  such  services  at  a  time  when  they  can  be  effectively  mastered  by 
children  during  their  learning  years  and  then  utilized  throughout  their  life.  It 
is  reecmunended  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  Federal  support  of 
at  least  two  qualified  orientation  and  mobility  instructors  at  the  special  education 
lev^  of  each  State  government 

4.  Meaningful  national  statistics  gathered  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  should 
indude  figures  which  annually  reflect  the  needs  of  programs  serving  the  school- 
age  Idind  child. 

The  above  recommendations  regarding  the  preschool  and  the  school-age  blind 
diild  fliiould  all  be  given  extraordinary  emphasis  and  attention  in  considering 
the  highly  specialized  needs  of  the  blind  child  who  has  additional  emotional  and 
physical  disabilities. 

TEL  BASIC  REHABILITATION   SERVICES 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  believes  that  every  blind  person 
shoidd  be  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  high-quality  training  in  the  basic 
skills  needed  to  achieve  maximum  independence  in  daily  living,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  individual  Is  likely  to  enter  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
program. 

Because  quality  of  rehabilitation  services  is  paramount  and  because  Federal 
funds  are  used  for  this  purpose,  the  Office  at  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  I960 
cospoiuKNred  with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  a  seminar  to  estab- 
lish principles  and  standards  of  rehaUlitation  centers  for  blind  persona'  The 
OAoe  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  is  to  be  commended  for  currently  ocMitracting 
for  a  followup  on  the  implementation  of  these  principles  and  standards.  It  is 
fortlier  recomm^2ded  that  the  Federal  Government  continually  support  periodic 
evaluation  of  these  centers  vdth  the  long-range  objective  of  developing  an 
effective  mechanism  of  certification  that  would  simultaneouidy  assure  not  only 
hlgh-^iuality  center  services  for  blind  persons  but  also  Judicious  expenditure  of 
public  tax  dfrflara.  Similarly,  rehabilitation  services  purchased  from  voluntary 
agencies  other  than  rehabilitation  centers  should  be  subject  to  this  same  type 
of  proeedure  relatiye  to  principles  and  standarda 

In  ord«r  that  all  blind  persons  may  be  assured  of  rehabilitation  services  to 
ttiOdenre  optimum  independence  in  daily  living,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that 
legialatlon  be  macted  to  provide  for  Federal  financial  participation  in  such  basic 
servicea  for  all  blind  persons  needing  them  and  including  effective  evaluation  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  potential.  Because  of  the  relatively  small  population 
to  be  served  and  the  very  high^iuality  services  necessaiy,  it  is  recommended  that 
the  Federal  Government  foster  the  developm^it  of  rehabilitation  centers  and 
fiudiities  on  a  regi<Hial  basis. 

IV.  VOCATIONAL  8EBVI0ES 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  believes  that  every  blind  person 
who  is  -physically  able  to  wcHrk  should  be  given  the  opportunity,  consistent  with 
bis  aptitude  and  ability,  to  learn  skills  which  will  equip  him  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  current  labor  market,  and  that  he  should  be  given  adequate  aa- 
in  finding  a  job  commensurate  with  his  training  and  ability  so  that 


•Beport  of  seminar.  New  Orleans,  La..  Febrnanr  10B6,  "Rehabilitation  Centers  for  Blind 
Persons,"  Rehabilitation  Service  Series  No.  880,  Washington ;  U.S.  Departnient  of  Health. 
XdncatloA,  and  Welfare,  dice  of  Vocational  RcOii^bttitation,  1067.  ^  . 
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he  may  become  self-supporting  and  live  with  dignity  as  a  contributing  citiaen  in 
his  home  community. 

Since  the  ultimate  objective  of  Public  Law  565,  83d  Congress,  is  to  rehabilitate 
and  place  disabled  persons  in  employment,  the  prhnary  effort  should  be  directed 
toward  exhaustive  measures  to  place  blind  persons  in  the  open  labor  market- 
professional,  white  collar,  industrial,  etc.  The  current  Federal  financial  invest- 
ment in  this  process  (approximately  $7,300,000  in  fiscal  1959)  indicates  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  clearly  establish  at  least  minimum  personnel  and 
service  standards  in  order  to  render  the  individualized  services  necessary  to 
achieve  this  objective.  This  assumes  the  requisite  strengthening  of  the  leader- 
sWp  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  order  to  achieve  naticmal  uniformity  of 
service.  It  also  assumes  maximum  utilization  of  other  major  federally  financed 
services  such  as  the  public  employment  services. 

In  order  to  assure  the  incontrovertible  right  of  the  disabled  individual  to  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  services,  it  is  recommended  that  legislative  provision  be 
made  for  recognizing  the  client's  right  of  appeal  concerning  the  adequacy  of 
these  services. 

Recognizing  that  not  all  blind  Individuals  are  capable  of  employment  In  the 
competitive  labor  force  of  the  Nation,  the  Federal  Government  has  provided 
certain  legislative  measures  that  foster  sheltered  employment  opportunities 
such  as  those  provided  in  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  (Public  Law  732,  74th 
Cong.,  as  amended)  and  the  Wagner-0*Day  Act  (Public  Law  739,  75th  Cong.). 
In  principle,  these  measures  were  designed  to  serve  those  blind  individuals  who, 
after  exhaustive  evaluation,  have  failed  to  enter  the  competitive  labor  market 
The  foundation  believes  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Federal  Government  to  pre- 
serve this  principle. 

In  addition,  there  are  those  blind  persons  who  could  produce  in  the  open 
labor  market  if  they  were  not  homebound  for  physical,  psychological,  or  geo- 
graphical reasons.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  Federal  Government  assume  a 
more  active  leadership  roll  In  fostering  the  development  of  Industrial  hcmiework 
programs  for  these  persons  following  the  pattern  set  by  its  own  pilot  program 
established  In  the  State  of  Vermont  during  the  years  1955-57.* 

The  foundation  believes  that  the  programs  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation should  be  expanded  to  meet  not  only  the  demonstrated  need  of  disabled 
persons  in  the  United  States  but  also  the  demonstrated  ability  of  the  indlvidnal 
State  programs  to  absorb  such  expansion  effectively. 

office  of  education  comments  on  letter 

Comments  on  Summabt  of  Unmet  Needs  in  Services  to  Blind  Persons  in 
United  States  as  Submitted  to  Mb.  Fogaety  by  the  American  Foundation 
.  FOE  the  Bund 

In  reply  to  your  request  for  suggestions  on  tlie  statement  prepared  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Office  of  Education  Is  submitting  the 
following  comments  on  matters  relating  to  education. 

For  several  years  the  number  of  blind  children  of  school  age  had  beoi  de- 
creasing, but  dtirlng  the  past  15  years  the  prevalence  of  blindness  among  prema- 
ture babies  has  doubled  the  number  of  young  blind  children  in  the  Nation.  The 
condition  diagnosed  as  retrolental  fibroplasia  which  caused  this  increase  has 
been  Isolated  by  medical  research  and  it  no  longer  constitutes  a  major  cause 
of  blindness  In  children.  This  sudden  surge  of  blind  children  are  now  in  school 
or  are  approaching  school  age  and  are  taxing  the  educational  facilities  of  the 
Nation.  Many  of  these  children  are  multiple  handicapped,  which  further  com- 
plicates the  problem. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  in  agreement  with  the  foundation's  overall  state- 
ment to  the  effe<*t  that  It  Is  an  "accepted  philosophy  that  every  blind  child  has 
a  right  to  services  and  education  as  those  which  he  might  have  received  if 
sighted.'*  While  much  has  been  done  In  the  Nation' to  educate  blind  children 
and  youth,  many  more  services  should  be  provided  by  educational  agencies. 
Services  should  reach  to  blind  children  in  nursery  schools  and  kindergarten  as 
well  as  those  In  elementary  and  secondary  grades. 

1.  As  pointed  out  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  there  is  a  need 
to  get  accurate  prevalence    figures  on  blind  school-age  children  and  y€kkth. 


*  Towns^'nd.  M.  Roberta,  "Th?  Vermont  Story :  A  Pilot  Study  on  Indoatrial 
in  a  Rural  State,"  1055-57.  ir^r\n\, 
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<5imilar  figures  are  needed  in  several  other  areas  of  exceptionality. )  A  f ollowup. 
on  the  U.S.  health  survey  appears  to  be  an  excellent  idea,  but  it  appears  that 
more  than  an  interview  would  be  required  to  make  such  a  study  valid.  In  Order 
to  get  prevalence  figures  that  would  be  ui^eful  in  planning  the  variotis  types  of 
services  needed  by  the  blind,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  uniformally  agreed 
upon  definitions  and  to  have  adequate  medical,  educational,  and  other  appropri- 
ate professional  persons  involved  in  such  a  study. 

2.  There  is  a  critical  shortage  of  special  education  personnel  to  work  with 
the  blind  children  and  youth  (a)  to  conduct  programs  of  teacher  edlication  in 
•colleges  and  universities,  (b)  to  supervise  educational  programs  in  State  and 
local  school  systems,  and  (c)  to  teach  the  blind  children  and  youth.  There  is  a 
particular  need  for  leadership  personnel  specialized  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  an  Office  of  Education  study  in  Id5a-M  it  was  reported  in  a  summary  of 
degrees  granted  by  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  Nation  that  in  the 
field  of  the  blind  only  eight  candidates  received  master's  degrees  and  none  re- 
ceived doctoral  degrees. 

3.  There  is  general  agreement  among  educators  and  rehabilitation  counselors 
that  orientation  and  mobility  skills  are  necessary  prerequisites  to  the  efficient 
functioning  of  all  blind  persona  There  Is  increasing  evidence  that  these  skills 
can  and  must  be  taught  to  blind  children  during  their  formative  years.  While 
accurate  statistics  on  the  number  of  qualified  instructors  to  carry  out  this  func- 
tion are  not  available  to  the  Office  of  Education  at  this  time,  the  shortage  is  known 
to  be  critical  and  this  problem  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  mentioned  by  educa- 
tors and  by  experts  evaluating  current  educational  programs  for  blind  children. 
As  suggested  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Federal  support  to 
proviAe  at  least  two  qualified  instructors  at  the  special  education  level  in  each 
State  would  be  one  manner  of  partially  meeting  this  unmet  need. 

4.  As  the  foundation  has  pointed  out,  more  studies  and  research  projects  are 
needed  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  As  they  suggest,  the  Office  of  Education 
should  report  statistics  on  educational  programs  for  the  blind  more  frequently. 
Whether  or  not  it  would  be  practical  to  do  this  annually  is  questionable,  since 
the  collection  of  such  statistics  involves  several  thousand  school  systems  as  well 
as  the  residential  schools  for  the  blind.  Other  studies  are  made  as  a  part  of 
the  basic  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  program  of  the  Office  of 
Bdncation.  Examples  are  studies  of  standards  for  teaching  personnel.  State 
legi^ative  provisions,  or  special  studies  on  various  aspects  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Studies  of  this  type  are  usually  conducted  cooperatively  with  State 
and  local  school  systems  or  with  national  organlsBations.  Experimental  research 
studies  can  best  be  conducted  by  colleges  and  universities,  school  systems,  or 
otlier  agoicies  having  research  facilities  In  some  instances  these  may  be  par- 
tially financed  by  the  cooperative  research  program  of  the  Office  of  Eiducation. 

The  study  and  research  areas  suggested  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  An  relation  to  preschool  blind  children  should  be  broadened  to  include 
all  school  age  blind  children.'  For  example,  a  knowledge  of  the  role  of  vision 
In  the  learning  process  and  the  consequences  of  visual  loss  would  be  of  great 
Talue  to  educators  of  children  at  all  grade  levels. 

5.  The  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  suggested  the  need  for  an  interagency 
<K)mmittee  at  the  Federal  level  on  research  on  blindness.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  cooperation  among  Federal  agencies  on  various  aspects  of  blind- 
ness. Some  of  this  has  been  done  on  an  informal  basis  and  some  on  an  or- 
ganized basis.    More  should  probably  be  done  on  research  problems. 

.  6.  Further  study  is  needed  on  the  problem  of  assuring  maximum  use  and  equal 
distribution  of  the  books  and  tangible  apparatus  provided  to  blind  children 
under  the  Federal  Act  of  1879. 

The  Office  of  Education  is  continuing  to  study  various  problems  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  including  those  set  forth  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  In  the  future  the  Office  hopes  to  be  in  a  position  to  provide  additional 
information  on  this  important  aspect  of  education. 

SUGGESTION    OF    SENATOR    JOHN    E,    MORAN    REGARDING    DROPOUTS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  A  friend  of  mine  who  is  very  much  interested  in  edu- 
cation^ is  in  the  Rhode  Island  State  Senate,  Senator  John  E.  Moran. 
He  took  part  in  the  grassroots  meetings,  in  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Education  and  he  is  very  much  concerned  about  tbe  dropout 
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JroUem.    He  has heoi  studying  it  and  he  has  made- tfadssuggesticMu 
would  like  you  to  take  a  look  at  it  and  give  us  your  comments. 
Dr.  Debthiok.  Yes^sir,wewouldbegl^to. 
(Paper  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Resolution  Pbovidinq  fob  the  Development  or  an  Effbctevb  Btsivm  <»*  Oon- 
TACT,  Guidance,  Training  and  Placement  fob  School  Dbopoots,  So-Galld> 

Whereas  large  numbers  of  Rhode  Island's  yoong  people  annually  drop  out  of 
primary,  secondary,  vocational,  academic,  and  graduate  educational  institnticHis 
for  both  determined  and  undetermined  reasons  before  completing  prMaribed 
subjects  and  goals ;  and 

Whereas  there  is  little,  if  any,  contact  by  school  authorities  with  these  young 
people  once  they  have  dropped  out  of  the  formal  and  required  educational  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas  through  lack  of  proper  guidance  and  training,  many  of  these  young 
people  wander  f  r<«i  job  to  Job  without  finding  themselves  and  without  develop- 
ing their  full  capacities,  ofttimee  with  a  resulting  loss  of  personal  initiative 
and  happiness ;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  proper  development  by  liiese  young  people  wiU  be  re- 
flected within  the  problems  of  our  society :  It  is  suggested  that  the  director  of 
the  State  department  of  employment  security  and  the  commissioner  of  the  State 
department  of  education  collaborate  with  Rhode  Island  municipal  school  au- 
thorities for  the  development  of  an  effective  system  of  contact,  guidance^  train- 
ing and  placement  for  dropouts,  so-called,  who  have  been  unable  to  compete  an 
academic  or  vocational  education  sufficient  for  their  proper  develc^Muent  as  good 
citizens  in  a  progressive  community. 

comments  of  the  office  of  education 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Rhode  Island  s^iator  is  an  ezceU^it  one  and  has 
the  wholehearted  support  and  encourag^nent  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Actu- 
ally, such  procedures  have  been  fairly  common  during  the  past  10  years.  Several 
years  ago  at  a  national  conference,  an  outline  of  plans  and  procedures  for  work- 
ing with  dropouts  was  drawn  up  and  agreed  to  by  State  representatives  of  the 
employment  service  and  t3tate  directors  of  guidance  in  the  schools.  This  agree- 
ment is  now  in  the  process  of  being  revised. 

In  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  for  a  numb^  of  years  employment  service  woric- 
ers  and  school  guidance  woa^ers  have  worked  cooperatively  <m  the  State  leveLio 
meet  the  needs  of  school  dropouts.  As  a  result,  the  local  programs  of  this  kind 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  are  eiqpecially  good.  In  numerous  cltleSi 
cooperative  activities  are  carried  on  without  special  stimulation  from  the  State 
leveL  Rochester,  N.Y.,  is  an  example  ct  long  continued  cooperation  between 
guidance  workers  and  employment  service  workers  at  the  local  leveL 

PROJECT  TALENT 

Mr.  Fogabty.  You  know,  we  had  a  problem  on  the  floor  last  year  in 
re^rd  to  the  Pittsburgh  project. 

Dr.  Derthigk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  have  any  statement  you  would  like  to  make 
concerning  that? 

Dr.  Dekthick.  Well,  we  made  one  or  two  statements  and  we  think 
that  the  concern  about  it  has  died  down.  As  understanding  has  in- 
creased we  have  not  had  any  complaints  for  a  long  time.  I  can  give 
you  a  status  report 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes,  we  would  like  to  have  it. 

Dr.  Hall.  There  has  already  been  a  long  statement  made  in  the 
Congressional  Becord  this  year,  submitted  by  Senator  Humphrey 
about  the  importance  of  this  study. 
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Dr.  Desthigk.  We  will  give  you  a  statement  outlining  where  we 
are  now  and  we  will  make  our  comment  that^  as  understanding  has  in- 
creased, complaints  have  ceased. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Derthick. 

Dr.  Derthigk.  Well,  thank  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

The  Cooperative  Research  Pbogeam — A  Descbiptiow  or  "Project  Talent'* 

DIRECTION  OF  THE  PROJECT 

"Project  Talent/'  officially  entitled  'The  Identification,  Development,  and 
TJtIllEation  of  Haman  Talents"  is  being  directed  by  Dr.  John  C.  Flanagan,  of 
the  UvdverBlty  of  Pittsburgh.  Dr.  Flana^n  has  had  a  l<»ig  and  distingntehed 
career  in  education.  After  receiving  his  Ph.  D.  at  Harvard  in  1934,  he  remained 
there  as  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  1  year.  At  that  time  he  became  associate 
director  of  the  Gooperative  Test  Service  of  the  American  Council  on  Education. 
In  this  capacity  he  supervised  the  development  and  standardization  of  educa- 
tional achievement  tests  which  have  been  used  extensively  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  this  country  during  the  past  20  years. 

While  in  the  Air  Force  from  1941  to  1946,  he  was  director  of  the  aviation 
psychology  program  and  Chief  of  the  Psychological  Branch  of  the  Office  of  the 
Air  Surgeon.  The  major  accomplishment  of  this  program  was  the  selection  and 
classification  of  aircrew  candidates.  In  1946  Dr.  Flanagan  Joined  the  statf  of 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  as  a  professor  of  psychology.  In  this  year  he  also 
initiated  the  American  Institute  for  Research,  of  which  he  is  currently  president 
and  director  of  research.  The  American  Institute  for  Research  is  an  inde- 
pendent organization  which  has  conducted  research  studies  for  such  groups  as 
the  Civil  Aenwautlcs  Administration,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  General  Motors  Corp., 
and  the  General  Electric  Co. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  PROJECT 

"Project  Talent"  has  received  the  bulk  of  its  financial  support  from  the 
coc^ierative  research  program  of  the  Office  of  Education.  Present  contracts  with 
the  Office  of  Education  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $743,975  to  organize  the  proj- 
ect, dev^op,  and  test  the  instruments,  and  collect  the  data.  An  additional  $588,- 
685  will  be  needed  during  the  next  8  years  to  complete  the  machine  scoring  of 
the  tests,  to  analyze  the  data,  and  to  conduct  the  first  followup  study.  Support 
for  the  project  has  also  been  provided  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and,  in  the  planning  stages,  the  National  Sciende 
Foundation. 

THE  PT7RP0SE  OF  THE  PROJECT 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  secure  a  national  inventory  of  the  talents 
of  oar  youth  and  to  identify  the  specific  patterns  of  aptitudes,  abilities,  and 
interests  wMch  provide  the  best  basis  for  various  coll^^e  courses  and  careers. 
Followup  studies  are  planned  to  determine  what  these  people  do  in  their  jobs 
or  in  higher  education  after  graduation  from  high  schooL 

PLANNINO  FOB  THE  FBOJBOT 

Before  the  study  was  begun,  1  year  was  spent  in  planning  for  it  Four 
panels— a  guidance  and  counseling  panel,  an  educational  research  panel,  a  test- 
ing problems  panel,  and  a  manpower  and  sociology  panel— were  organized  to 
provide  expert  guidance  cm  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  study.  The  pan^ 
were  composed  of  top-flight  educational  specialists  and  included  representatives 
from  private  and  parochial  institutions. 

SCOFS    OF    THB   FIOJEOT 

The  study  is  based  on  a  scientifically  selected  sample  of  approximately  a  half 
million  high  school  students.  Much  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  this  sample, 
and  the  plan  was  worked  out  with  the  advice  of  such  experts  in  mathematicai 
statistics  as  Frederick  Stephen  of  Princeton  University,  William  Cochran  and 
Philip  Bulon  of  Harvard  University,  and  Morris  Hansen  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
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Census.  Since  it  was  decided  that  a  single  hi^h  school  rather  than  the  in- 
dividual student  should  be  the  unit  making  up  the  total  population,  a  5  per- 
cent sample  of  high  schools  was  drawn  on  a  regional  basis  from  lists,  provided  by 
the  Office  of  Education,  of  all  schools  in  the  entire  Unijbed  States.  (The  sample 
includes  1,400  public,  private,  and  parochial  high  schools.) 

COLLECTION  AND  PHO0E8BING  OF  THE  DATA 

A  number  of  tests  and  inventories  will  be  used  to  gather  information  on  the 
aptitudes,  interests,  and  abilities  of  students.  Biographical  data  will  also  be 
obtained.  All  of  the  instruments  have  been  designed  specifically  for  use  in  thi» 
study  and  have  been  thoroughly  pretested  and  revised. 

Approximately  100  r^onal  coordinators  are  arranging  for  the  cooperation 
of  the  loeftl  schools,  distributii^  the  tests,  and  acting  as  advisers  on  procedures. 
Responsibility  for  administering  the  tests  and  collecting  the  data  has  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  schools. 

Electronic  scoring  machines  and  high-speed  computers  will  be  used  to  process 
the  thousands  of  items  of  information  that  will  be  gathered.  The  data  will  be 
analyzed  on  a  regional  basis  and  will  not  be  used  to  compare  the  educational 
status  of  any  State  or  local  system  with  any  other  State  or  local  system. 

PROBLEMS    ENCOUNTEBED 

Several  complaints  arose  in  the  initial  phases  of  this  project.  At  the  present 
time  the  office  has  not  been  advised  of  any  complaints  regarding  the  project 
or  its  procedures. 

That  a  project  of  this  magnitude  should  encounter  some  problems  is  inevitable. 
For  example,  2  to  3  percent  of  the  original  sample  of  schools  that  were  in- 
vited to  participate  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  so.  An  additional  3  to  4 
percent  of  the  schools  have  not  yet  responded.  However,  90  to  95  percent  of  the 
original  sample  of  schools  have  definitely  agreed  to  i)articipate. 

A  second  problem  arose  when  preliminary  trials  of  the  inventory  were  von- 
ducted  in  15  to  20  school  systems  throughout  the  country.  There  were  some 
objections  to  a  few  of  the  questions  which  were  asked.  However,  all  con- 
troversial material,  such  as  that  objected  to  in  Houston,  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  inventory.  There  was  also  some  misunderstanding  of  the  sampling 
procedures  involved.  As  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  study. 
the  sample  was  drawn  on  a  regional  basis.  This  means  that  the  schools  in  a 
small  locality,  or  even  in  a  large  city,  are  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
city  or  the  State  in  which  the  city  is  located.  Instead  they  are  a  imrt  of  a 
group  which  represents  an  entire  region.  For  instant*e,  someone  raised  a  ques- 
tion about  the  fact  that  more  Roman  Catholic  schools  were  chosen  in  Detroit 
than  were  public  schools.  Actually,  there  is  a  simple  explanation  of  this.  Since 
the  list  of  public  and  nonpublic  schools  are  maintained  separately,  a  5  percent 
sample  was  drawn  from  the  total  number  of  schools  appearing  on  each  list. 
In  other  words,  a  table  of  random  numbers  was  used  to  select  5  percent  of  all 
public  and  nonpublic  schools  listed  in  the  entire  United  States.  Since  Catholic 
schools  tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  public  schools  and  to  cluster  in  metropolitan 
areas  and,  in  contrast,  public  schools  tend  to  be  scattered  more  widely  through- 
out the  geographic  areas,  it  is  entirely  possible  that  in  a  given  city,  such  as 
Detroit,  the  Catholic  schools  will  outnumber  the  public  ones.  (Actually  the 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  Catholic  high  schools  and  the  proportion  of 
the  total  number  of  public  high  schools  being  Included  in  Detroit  is  the  same — 
approximately  9  percent ) 

FOLLOWUP    STUDIES 

Followup  studies  are  planned  with  each  of  the  grades  from  9  to  12  one  year 
after  graduation  from  high  school.  The  16-yeai>old8  not  in  school  will  be 
followed  up  at  age  19  along  with  the  10th  grade  classes.  In  addition,  funds 
will  be  sought  to  conduct  followup  studies  after  5, 10,  and  20  years. 

ADDITIONAL    DETAILS 

The  following  information,  extracted  from  Bulletin  1,  issued  in  Noreinber 
1959  by  the  Project  Talent  Office,  furnishes  additional  details  concerning  thts 
program. 
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The  Story  of  Project  Tax£Nt 

ouk  country  needs  the  full  use  of  all  its  talents — this  aptitude  and  ability 
census  will  tell  us  what  is  available 

Onr  coantry's  continued  growth  and  development  require  the  identification^ 
development,  and  utilization  of  all  available  talents.  We  cannot  use  all  of  these 
talents  unless  we  know  what  is  available.  A  national  inventory  of  aptitudes  and 
abilities  will  enable  school  personnel  to  assist  their  students  in  developing  and 
making  the  most  of  their  potential. 

If  we  are  to  plan  properly  for  meeting  the  increased  needs  for  advanced  educa- 
tion — if  we  are  to  know,  for  example,  how  many  educators  or  physicians  we  may 
exjiect  to  edu(»ate  and  train  in  the  years  ahead — ^we  need  a  better  idea  of  how 
many  of  our  young  people  have  the  aptitudes,  the  inclination,  and  the  education 
for  entrance  into  various  careers.  Everyone  has  his  own  special  talents.  But 
how  many  persons  fail  to  receive  proper  encouragement  and  education? 

There  are  many  tests  in  standard  subjects,  and  for  some  years  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  test  one  person  or  a  thousand  persons  for  general  intelligence,  mu^cal 
ability,  or  capability  in  languages.  "Project  Talent"  may  be  an  historic  enter- 
prise, for  it  is  the  first  scientifically  planned  national  inventory  of  human  talents : 
the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  a  people. 

I960  IS  A  CENSUS  YEAR,  PROJECT  TALENT  IS  A  SCIENTIFIC  CENSUS 

This  inventory  will  be  conducted  in  March  of  1960,  in  order  to  coincide  with 
the  1960  population  census.  When  the  census  taker  comes  to  the  door  of  a  home, 
the  householder  does  not  feel  the  census  is  an  examination  which  is  to  be  passed 
or  failed.  The  same  is  true  of  "Project  Talent.''  No  special  preparation  is  neces- 
sary for  this  examination.  Other  sets  of  tests  search  for  certain  abilities  or 
superiority  in  selected  subjects.  "Project  Talent"  will  report  fully  the  unique 
potential  and  all  the  talents  of  all  students  tested. 

A  scientifically  selected  sample  of  half  a  million  high  school  students  will  be 
given  a  2-day  series  of  examinations.  These  tests  will  measure  many  different 
kinds  of  things.  "Project  Talent"  will  be  carried  out  through  local  school  sys- 
tems all  over  the  Nation — in  the  country  and  the  city,  and  in  public,  private,  and 
parochial  schools. 

The  scores  from  the  tests  will  be  made  available  to  the  individual  school,  to 
be  used  as  the  school  wishes,  but  "Project  Talent"  will  not  evaluate  specific 
schools,  nor  compare  one  student  with  another.  The  tests  will  be  available 
only  to  those  schools  selected  as  a  part  of  this  scientific  study.  The  tests  are 
not  intended  as  substitutes  for  present  testing  programs ;  they  are  special  instru- 
ments scientifically  designed  for  this  particular  purpose. 

This  project  covers  more  than  school  activities ;  followup  studies  are  planned. 
The  project  will  seek  to  determine  what  these  people  are  doing  in  their  jobs 
or  in  higher  education  1  year  after  graduation  from  high  school.  The  first 
survey  and  later  questionnaires  also  will  ask  about  their  Interests  or  hobbies.  A 
young  person  may  have  a  hobby  which  Involves  a  special  talent  in  photography 
or  music,  for  example,  but  that  interest  m«y  not  be  revealed  In  ordinary  school- 
work.  These  examinations  will  be  designed  to  measure  potential  aptitudes  and 
abilities  of  a  more  general  sort  in  addition  to  measuring  what  the  student  knows. 

Most  teachers  are  interested  not  merely  In  school  grades,  but  in  the  student's 
potential,  and  what  he  eventually  does.  When  "Project  Talent"  is  completed 
schoolteachers  will  have  much  more  definite  information  about  the  kinds  of 
talents  and  potential  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  find  in  their  classrooms. 
Eklucators  will  have  realistic  answers  to  some  of  their  questions  about  how  to 
guide  and  develop  these  talents. 

PROGRESS    IN    EDUCATIONAL    RESEARCH,    TEST    DEVELOPMENT,    AND    NEW    COMPUTERS 
MAKES  POSSIBLE  THIS  NATIONAL  INVENTORY 

This  national  inventory  of  human  resources  has  long  been  needed  for  planning 
in  education.  The  scientifically  selected  cross  section  of  American  youth  to  be 
tested  is  large  enough  that  the  findings  will  give  educators  important  facts  about 
the  total  student  population.  The  goals  outlined  below  indicate  some  of  the 
ways  this  basic  information  may  be  used. 

Educators  have  long  known  that  a  collection  of  smaller  studies  cannot  be  as 
definitive  as  a  national  study.  There  ore  several  new  factors  which  now  make 
such  a  survey  possible : 

Fundamental  tests  of  aptitudes  and  abilities  have  been  developec^.^  GoOqIc 
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New  electronic  scoring  machines,  conpled  witli  highnspeed  electronic 
pnters,  make  it  possible  to  process  thousands  of  test  items  in  a  small  firactioii  at 
the  time  required  in  the  past  Each  of  the  500,000  sets  of  stndenf  s  answer 
sheets  will  contain  about  2,000  items.  These  1  billion  bits  of  informatioa  will 
require  1^250  machine-hours  for  initial  scoring,  reporting  to  schools*  and  record- 
ing on  magnetic  tape  tor  analysis  and  future  f oUowup  studies.  The  analyses  d 
these  data  on  high-speed  computers  are  expected  to  take  less  than  100  hours. 
This  data  processing  would  have  required  millions  of  man-hours  of  work  as 
recently  aa  5  years  aga 

The  principal  factor  in  the  initiation  of  this  project,  however,  is  that  the 
Nation  has  begun  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  assuring  an  educational  sys- 
tem designed  to  offer  proper  training  and  opportuntles  to  students  having  di- 
verse aptitudes  and  developmental  needs. 

Thua»  leading  educational  research  institutions,  agencies  of  the  IMeral 
Government,  and  representatives  of  professional,  educational,  and  sciehtlflc 
associations  have  joined  together  to  assist  in  guiding  the  study  and  interpreting 
the  results  from  project  talent 

FINANCIAL    SI7PP0BT    IS    BEINO    PROVIDED    BT    THE    OFFICE    OF    EDUCATION    WITH 
ASSISTANCE    FBOM    OTHER   FEDERAL   AQENCIE8 

Project  Talent  is  financed  for  the  most  part  by  funds  from  the  U.S.  Office  at 
Education  through  Ck>mmi8sioner  of  Education  Lawrence  O.  Derthick.  These 
funds  came  from  the  cooperative  research  program,  directed  by  Assistant  Ckwi- 
missioner  of  Education  Roy  M.  Hall.  The  plan  for  the  project,  as  dev^oped 
by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  American  Institute  for  Research  was 
reviewed  and  recommended  for  approval  by  the  advisory  committee  of  the  co- 
operative research  program. 

The  chairman  of  this  committee  was  Dr.  Ralph  W.  Tyler,  Center  for  Advanced 
Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences,  Palto  Alto,  Calif.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were :  Dr.  Finis  E.  Engleman,  executive  secretary,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators ;  Dr.  Chester  W.  Harris,  professor  of  education.  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  Erick  L.  Lindman,  professor  of  school  administration, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers ;  Dr.  Henry  J.  Otto,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. University  of  Texas;  Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  assistant  commissioner  for 
research,  New  York  State  Education  Department  (retired) ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Remmers, 
director,  division  of  educational  reference,  Purdue  University;  Dr.  Dewey  B. 
Stuit,  dean.  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  State  University  of  Iowa ;  and  Dr.  Dorothy 
Adkins  Wood,  chairman,  department  of  psychology,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Support  for  the  project  is  provided  also  by  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Research,  with  aid  in  the  planning  stages  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

Dr.  John  C.  Flanagan,  professor  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  director 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Research,  prepared  the  initial  pn^posals  for  the 
stn(^  and  is  the  responsible  investigator. 

THE  PLANNING  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROJECT  TALENT  IS  T7NDER  THE  OUIDANCI 
OF    NATIONAL    COMMITTEES    AND    COORDINATORS 

Four  panels  of  the  Nation's  leading  specialists  worked  with  the  staff  for  more 
than  a  year  planning  the  study.  This  staff  included  six  full-time  reeeardi 
workers  headed  by  Dr.  John  T.  Dalley.  The  overall  chairman  of  the  advisory 
panels  during  the  planning  phases  was  Dr.  John  H.  Hscher,  then  superintendent 
of  the  Baltimore  public  schools.  The  present  chairman  is  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Obei^ 
holtzer,  superintendent  of  the  Denver  public  schoola  The  chairman  of  ttte 
guidance  and  counseling  panel  is  Dr.  Edward  Landy,  director,  division  of 
counseling  services,  Newton,  Mass.  public  schools.  The  chairman  of  the  edo- 
cational  research  panel  is  Dr.  Robert  J.  Keller,  director.  University  High  S<^ool, 
University  of  Minnesota.  The  chairman  of  the  testing  problems  panel  is  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Thomdike,  head,  department  of  psychological  foundations  and  serv- 
ices, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  chairman  of  the  manpowv 
and  sociology  panel  is  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Stouffer,  director,  laboratory  of  social  re- 
lations, Harvard  University. 

The  plans  developed  through  these  groups  were  reviewed  by  an  advisory 
council  composed  principally  of  presidents  and  executive  secretaries  of  the 
professional  associations  most  interested  in  the  findings  from  this  study.    These 
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asBodatloiuB  indnded  the  American  Aseociatloii  of  School  Admlnifitrators,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  National  Catholic  Education  Association,  National  School 
Boards  Association,  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  and  American  Psydiological 
Association. 

Regional  coordinators  will  administer  the  program  locally.  They  will  distrib- 
ute tests,  arrange  for  cooperation  of  schools,  and  serre  as  advisers  on  pro- 
cedures. These  local  officials,  familiar  with  the  educational  needs  and  re- 
sources of  the  local  communities,  will  be  the  key  representatives  of  one  of  the 
largest  educational  studies  ever  undertaken. 

All  results  from  the  survey  and  the  studies  which  follow  will  be  published  and 
will  be  freely  available  to  educators  and  research  specialists.  Prior  to  publica- 
tion, these  studies  will  be  reviewed  by  the  panel  of  experts  and  the  advisory 
couneiL  Many  educational  and  research  groups  have  expressed  keen  interest  in 
these  studies  and  will  be  kept  fully  informed.  A  series  of  reports  will  be  made 
to  education  agencies  throughout  the  country.  These  will  go  to  school  systems, 
to  schools  of  education,  to  State  departments  of  education,  and  to  private  edu- 
cational associations  as  well  as  to  the  supporting  agencies.  Results  will  be  of 
interest  also  to  parents,  to  industry,  to  the  military  services,  and  to  anyone  con- 
cerned with  planning  for  proper  future  use  of  manpower. 

The  responsibility  for  administering  the  tests  and  collecting  the  data  about  the 
students  and  their  past  experiences  is  placed  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  selected 
schools.  The  scientific  analysis  of  the  original  data  and  the  collection  of  the 
followup  data  will  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  program  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  with  special  assistance  from  the  American  Institute  for 
Research. 

The  sueeess  of  the  survey  phase  depends  upon  the  capability  and  effective 
assistance  of  local  coordinators,  principals,  teachers,  and  others. 

PBOtJBOT  TAZXNT  IB  ▲  BCQDOmnO  WFUVT  TTOHVO  OIVLT  TE9TBD  TTIVS  OF  INBTStTMSlVTB 

It  is  expected  that  this  historic  national  census  and  f<^owup  will  give  the 
Nation  a  great  many  new  facts*  Some  will  be  surprising.  Also,  it  is  to  b^ 
expected  that  administration  of  such  a  large  program  will  product  new  methods 
and  new  ideas  in  the  field  of  educational  research  itself.  This  should  be  one  of 
several  important  byproducts  from  the  study. 

Project  Talent  is  not  an  experiment  to  try  out  new  theories.  All  the  major 
components  of  this  project  have  been  tested  and  proven  in  previous  studies. 
Systematic  measurement  and  description  of  students  is  essential  to  under* 
standing  and  improvement.  Bducational  leaders,  teachers,  colleges,  school  supers 
intendents,  and  school  boards  will  always  be  better  able  to  tippiy  educational 
theories  when  they  have  more  facts.  This  is  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  detailed 
survey  of  human  talents  in  a  segment  of  the  population  with  tested  instruments 

BASIC  GQlIX:  HTVOBMATION  to  help  AlfEBIQAN  YOUTH  TO  ISETBUIP  TREMSlLVBS  AND 

THSIB  ITATION 

In  this  kind  of  scientific  study,  it  is  possible  to  know  in  advance  some  <tf  the 
major  types  of  information  which  will  be  produced. 

Some  of  the  important  results  of  this  national  aptitude  and  ability  census 
wUl  be: 

An  inventory  of  human  resources:  ••Project  Talents''  will  be  tremendous  in- 
ventory or  stocktaking  in  which  we  find  out  the  capabilities  of  our  youth. 

We  also  plan  to  study  the  relationships  between  one  kind  of  ability  and  an- 
other, between  one  type  of  school  course  and  another,  and  between  personal 
hobMes  and  the  development  of  many  types  of  competence. 

A  set  of  standards  for  educational  and  psychological  measurement;  When 
rrtiable  measures  have  been  obtained  from  thousands  of  persons  in  a  systematl- 
eany  selected  sample,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  a  more  accurate  set  of  bench- 
marks or  standards  for  test  authors  to  use  in  standardizing  tests  so  that  scores 
Indicate  comparable  levels  of  ability. 

This  may  be  roughly  compared  to  the  basic  standards  such  as  the  marked 
bars  for  measuring  length,  or  the  standard  weights  which  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  maintains. 

A  comprehensive  counseling  guide  indicating  the  patterns  of  aptitude  and 
ability  which  are  predictive  of  success  in  various  careers:  In  the  followups 
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after  tbe  national  examinations  and  analysis,  students  who  to<^  the  tests  will 
be  located  and  asked  to  report  on  educational  and  vocational  experiencea  A 
young  girl  may  haye  become  a  secretary,  or  a  housewife,  or  she  may  have  gwtt 
to  college.  By  studying  thousands  of  student  aptitude,  interest,  and  ability 
patterns,  and  finding  out  the  person's  later  activities  and  occupations,  we  will 
learn  a  great  deal.  This  will  help  students  by  predicting  more  precisely  what 
kinds  of  aptitudes  and  abilities,  what  kinds  of  courses,  and  what  kinds  of  In- 
terests constitute  the  best  basis  for  various  kinds  of  careers.  An  artist  needs 
good  color  sense,  a  scientist  needs  mathematical  ability,  but  counselors  and 
teachers  know  that  many  other  factors  enter  into  the  qualifications  for  success 
in  a  career.  Motivation  is  a  necessary  Ingredient,  but  the  best  use  of  the 
student's  special  talents  requires  that  he  identify  this  talent  early  and  obtain 
the  education  essential  for  Uie  full  development  and  effective  use  of  his  powers. 

It  is  anticipated  that  project  talent  will  make  a  significant  contribution  to- 
ward meeting  this  need :  better  prediction,  based  on  actual  f oUowups,  of  a  young 
person's  chances  for  success  in  a  given  field.  To  some  extent,  this  can  be  done 
today,  and  it  has  been  an  enormous  incentive  to  teachers,  young  people^  and 
parents  to  be  told,  for  example.  "This  boy  unquestionably  has  talent  in  a  given 
directicm.  If  he  can  continue  his  education,  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  master 
his  chosen  trade  or  profession." 

A  better  understanding  of  how  young  people  choose  their  life  work:  Many 
people  follow  their  family  trade  or  profession.  They  tend  to  think  that  people 
know  quite  early  what  their  life  work  will  be.  Other  people  drift  into  an  oceo- 
pation  and  they  tend  to  think  that  everyone  else  more  or  less  drifts  into  a  par- 
ticular trade,  business,  or  profession.  Many  pe<^le  feel  that  they  have  very 
little  chc^ce. 

However,  many  people  today  do  have  a  dioice,  and  the  diversity  of  oocapa- 
tions  and  the  need  for  special  training  continue  to  increase.  We  have  begun 
to  learn  something  about  the  processes  by  which  a  young  person  decides  that  be 
would  like  to  be  a  teacher,  a  lawyer,  or  an  apprentice  for  a  trade.  This  study 
and  others  can  help  us  understand  at  what  ages  certain  lifetime  careers  tend 
to  be  chosen. 

Naturally,  high  school  seniors  talk  more  about  their  futuine  careers  than  do 
high  school  freshmen.  Yet  there  are  many  indications  that  even  younger  diil- 
dren  already  have  interests  whidi  are  related  to  the  fields  in  whldi  they  later 

A  better  understanding  of  the  educational  experiences  which  prepare  studoits 
for  their  life  work :  American  education  is  noted  for  its  diversity.  Only  through 
the  analysis  of  detailed  informaticm  about  students,  their  educational  exper- 
iences, and  their  subsequent  successes  or  failures  can  we  hope  to  make  our  ed^ 
ucational  system  as  flexible  and  responsive  to  the  individual  needs  of  its  stu- 
dents as  it  must  be  if  our  Nation  is  to  continue  to  develop  and  prosper. 

Project  talent  has  been  carefully  designed  to  fill  an  important  national  need 
for  facts  regarding  the  identification,  development,  and  utilisation  of  our  human 
resources.  This  information  is  intended  as  a  basis  for  manpower  policies  and 
as  a  basic  resource  for  the  many  individuals  responsible  tot  the  education  of  oar 
children. 

iSTTPFLEMEKTAL    STATEMENT    OF    tHE    COMMISSIONER    ON    ADBQUACT    OF 
FUNDS  REQX7B8TED  VGR  NDEA 

SUPPLEMEITTABT   STATEMENT  TO  THE   TSSTIMONT  OF  L.  O.   DEBVHIOK  YeAB  IMl 
BXTDOET  FOR  THE  OFFICE  OF  EDtTCATIOH 

At  the  hearings  before  the  House  committee  on  February  8, 1960,  the  chaimiaa 
expressed  special  concern  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  various  appropriation  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1061  to  implement  the  National  Def^ise  Eklucation  Act 
While  I  sought  to  be  completely  frank  in  response  to  these  searching  questianB, 
I  was  stimulated  to  review  and  restudy  carefully,  with  the  aid  of  my  staff,  ny 
testimony  on  all  points.    In  almost  every  instance,  I  find  my  testimony  recon- 
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firmed  by  the  facts.  Bat  in  three  iNirticalars  in  my  restudy  I  am  led  to  sujE^le- 
ment  my  testimony  in  the  earnest  endeavor  to  be  fully  responsive  to  the 
ehainnan's  questions. 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  register  the  following  points : 

TITLE  VI.  LANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

With  reference  to  the  office  budget  for  language  and  area  centers,  you  asked 
whether  the  amount  Included  in  the  revised  budget  was  different  from  the  pre- 
liminary office  estimates.  At  the  time  of  the  hearings,  we  indicated  that  the 
amount  for  centers  corresponded  to  the  original  estimate.  The  item  identified 
as  "Language  centers  and  stipends"  also  includes  language  fellowships  which 
are  separately  authorized  by  section  601(b)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act-  The  preliminary  estimates  of  the  office  contemplated  the  establishment  of 
three  new  centers  (since  deleted)  in  addition  to  the  40  centers  which  are  now 
included  in  the  budget  for  1961  and  the  awarding  of  1,125  fellowships ;  in  the 
revised  budget,  the  number  of  fellowships  has  been  reduced  to  843.  The  hearing 
transcript  has  been  corrected  to  reveal  these  facts. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  awarding  of  the  additional  fellowships  originally 
planned  could  well  prove  difficult  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  qualified  personnel 
in  this  professional  field  and,  therefore^  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  revised 
budget  is  consistent  with  our  appraisal  of  the  rate  of  progress  which  is  feasible 
in  fiscal  year  1961.  The  elimination  of  the  proposed  three  new  centers  is  a 
determination  which  this  office  supports,  but  in  all  candidness  we  must  acknowl- 
edge that  the  original  proposal  to  establish  three  new  centers  at  the  initial  cost 
of  f20,000  each  could  be  accomplished  in  fiscal  year  1961. 

TITLE  vn.  EDUCATIONAL  MEDIA  BE8EABCH 

In  my  testimony,  I  indicated  that  the  proposal  to  appropriate  $4.7  million  for 
this  program  In  fiscal  year  1961  represented  as  much  progress  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  at  this  stage  of  the  program.  I  felt  that  we  were  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  a  budget  proposal  which  comes  so  close  to  the  authorized 
$5  million.  However,  in  the  light  of  my  restudy,  I  must  report  to  you  that  the 
sum  of  $300,000  which  is  the  difference  between  the  authorized  amount  and  the 
requested  amount,  could  be  used  by  this  office  for  the  conduct  of  activities  under 
part  B  of  title  7,  if  the  full  authorization  were  appropriated.  The  amount  now 
requested  for  part  B  of  title  7,  namely  $915,000,  will  permit  a  doubling  of  the 
program  authorized  for  this  activity  in  fiscal  year  1960,  and,  therefore,  does 
represent  substantial  progress. 

TITLE  Vm.  GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOB  AREA  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PB0QBAM8 

On  this  item  I  reported  to  you  that  we  had  requested  $9  million  which  was 
the  amount  we  estimated  the  States  could  use  effectively  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
However,  Assistant  Oommissioner  Pearson  has  advised  me  that  the  sum  re- 
quested may  fall  short  of  providing  for  the  needs  in  p^iiaps  some  seven  States 
as  evidenced  by  the  latest  reports  of  their  experience  with  the  program.  The 
problem  of  allotment  to  these  seven  States  is  such  that  we  cannot  be  exact  as  to 
the  additional  appropriation  that  would  be  required  to  guarantee  all  States  the 
maximum  they  could  use  within  the  authorized  appropriation  of  $15  millioiL 

As  indicated  above,  the  purpose  of  my  comments  in  this  statem^it  is  to  avoid 
any  possible  misunderstanding.  Moreover,  I  can  reiterate  that  the  overall 
support  we  have  been  given  in  the  implementation  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  has  been  most  encouraging. 
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MENTAL  SETABDAHON  FB0GRAK8 


(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
committee:) 

MBWTAh  SETAia>ATIOX 
MenkU  retardation  proffrariu 


1900.  actual 

Ayailable 
1900 

IMlplns 

Cooperative  research , - 

tm,m 

1604,070 

08,Qao 

IfOOOpOOO 

101^  ODD 

Admioistratlon  of  the  grant  program  for  "Expamkm  of 
teacbinc  io  ednoation  of  the  moitaUy  retarded" 

M^4fli 

1,000,000 

lYrtaL 

m,m 

1,M2.W0 

1,074,  tfi 

Not  more  tlian  <me*foi]rth  of  the  mentally  retarded  ddldren  and  yoath  in 
the  Nation  are  now  receiving  the  special  education  they  need.  The  Ofliee  of 
Bdncatlon  1b»  therefore^  expanding  its  program  in  this  field  with  the  objec- 
tive of  aiding  State  and  local  communities  in  their  efforts  to  fill  the  gap  and 
Improve  existing  programs.  The  major  emphasis  is  on:  (1)  developing  more 
and  better  qualified  educators  to  work  with  the  mentally  retarded,  and  (2)  the 
acquisition  of  new  knowledge  about  the  education  of  such  children.  The  Office 
of  Education,  in  fulfilling  its  basic  function  in  this  field,  is  increasing  its 
activities  in  the  coUectlon  and  dissemination  of  information  through  consulte- 
tion,  conferences,  participation  in  national  committees,  lectures,  statements, 
extensive  correspondence,  and  studies  and  research.  It  cooperates  extensively 
with  other  departments  and  agencies.  It  is  represented  in  the  departmental 
committee  on  mental  retardation  organised  to  further  the  balanced  approadt 
to  the  problem. 

1*   KBD  FOB  BPEOZAL  EDUGATOBS 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Office  of  Bducatlon  that  about  65,000  qualified  special 
teacbexa  wlU  be  needed  if  aU  mentally  retarded  children  and  youth  are  to  have 
access  to  suitable  education.  Currently  only  about  15,000  such  teachers  are 
available. 

Public  Law  85-899»  designed  to  aid  in  meeting  this  shortage  of  educational 
personnel,  was  implemented  in  fiscal  year  1960  with  $1  milUon  which  Is  the 
full  amount  authorised  by  the  law. 

.The  specific  purpose  of  the  program  which  is  being  developed  under  this 
law  is  to  recruit  promising  persons  to  prepare  for  leadership  positions  as  (1) 
college  instructors  to  conduct  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  (2)  supervisors  of  educational  programs  for  the  mental)^  retarded^ 
Throughout  the  Nation  there  is  an  enthusiastic  reegonee  to  the  opportunities 
for  high-level  i^ofessional  preparation  under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  It  is 
anticipated  that  all  the  fellowships  avaUable  within  the  1960  budget  wUl  he 
awarded  by  June  80,  I960*  To  date<  January  20, 1960, 168  f eUowships  have  been 
allocated. 

BecHon  It  PubHo  Xaf9,i85-'-02tf.— Grants  were  made  to  coUeges  and  universities 
to  assist  in  preparing  persons  to  conduct  the  training  of  teachers  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  These  fellowships  were  awarded  with  the  advice  of  a  panel  of  expert 
consultants  in  the  field  representing  coUeges  and  universities,  State  and  local 
school  systems,  and  laymen  concerned  with  mental  retardation.  To  date  58 
fellowships  have  been  granted  for  this  purpose  to  the  following  institutions 
of  higher  education :  Colorado  State  College,  George  Peabody  College  for  Tea<di- 
•era,  Los  Angeles  State  College,  Newark  State  College,  Ohio  Stete  University, 
Pennsylvania  Stete  University,  San  Francisco  Stete  College,  Syracuse  Uni- 
Torsity,  Teachers  College  (Columbia  University),  University  of  Georgia,  Uni- 
•versity  of  Illinois,  Univeraity  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin,  Wayne  State  Univeraity,  Western 
liichigan  Univeraity,  and  Yeshiva  Univeraity.  It  is  reported  that  by  February 
15,  1960,  a  totel  of  89  fellows  will  be  enroUed  in  this  program  under  sectioii  1 
•eCttaeact.  /^~^  j 
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SeoHon  2,  PuhUe  Law  SS-e^e.-^^Two  fellowslilpfl  have  been  set  aside  for  each 
State  educational  agency  for  the  training  of  saperviaors  to  work  In  State  and 
local  educational  programs  (a  total  of  100  for  the  Nation).  All  of  the  States 
have  indicated  an  interest  in  the  program,  and  the  desire  to  make  foil  use  of 
their  allocations.  Even  though  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  candidates  who 
conld  be  released  on  short  notice  from  their  positions,  it  Is  reported  that  a 
Tnfnimnm  of  23  fellows  Will  be  enrolled  under  State-allocated  fellowships  as 
of  February  16, 1960. 

Wot  each  academic  year  a  feilowiihlp  includes  the  following  stipend  and 
allowance  for  dependents : 

Stipend : 

12,000  for  a  fellow  in  his  first  graduate  year  of  study. 
$2,400  for  a  fellow  in  his  second  graduate  year  of  study. 
$2,800  for  a  fellow  in  his  third  graduate  year  of  study. 

Allowance  for  dependents :  $400  for  each  dependent 

For  each  fellow  enrolled  under  this  program,  the  Institution  which  he  Is 
attending  receives  a  provisional  supporting  grant  of  $2,500  per  year.  This 
amount  is  to  be  applied  to  the  cost  of  training. 

fThlB  new  fellowship  program  in  the  field  of  education  fills  a  gap  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  contribution  toward  developing  a  balanced  program  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mentally  retarded.  The  Federal  Government,  through  its  various 
agencies,  now  aids  in  the  development  of  leadership  personnel  oone^med  not 
only  with  medical  care,  social  welf&re,  vocational  rehabilitation,  but  also  with 
special  education  for  the  mentally  retarded.  « 

The  office  is  attempting  to  aid  in  improving  the  standards  for  both  classroom 
teachers  and  supervisors  in  all  areas  of  special  education  through  its  published 
reports  and  through  coc^peration  with  many  individuals  and  agencies.  '*Pro- 
fiessional  Preparation  for  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children :  An  Overview"  i»- 
now  in  press.  The  Office  is  also  initiating  a  revision  of  the  status  study  on 
opportunities  for  professional  preparation  of  teachers  of  the  mentally  retarded 
and  other  exertional  children. 

2.   HKW  KNOWXADfflB  TJX  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MBNTALLT  BBTABDBD 

The  Office  of  Eklucation  conducts  a  variety  of  studies  on  education  of  excep- 
tional children.  "Statistics  of  Special  Education  for  Exceptional  Children*'  is 
now  being  prepared  for  publication.  This  report  will  give  the  number  of  teach- 
ers and  the  number  of  mentally  retarded  children  and  youth  enrolled  in  public 
day  schools  and  residential  school  programs.  During  the  fiscal  year  1960,  a  re- 
vision of  "State  Certification  Standards  for  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children'^ 
has  been  initiated.  Preliminary  data  indicate  that  88  States  now — as  compared 
with  22  in  1968 — ^have  special  certification  requirements  for  teachers  of  the  men- 
tally retarded. 

Office  of  Education  publications  for  1900  dealing  exclusively  with  the  mentally 
retarded  are  "Preparation  of  Mentally  Retarded  Youth  for  Gainful  Employ- 
ment," "The  Retarded  Child  Goes  to  School,"  "Education  of  the  Severely  Re- 
tarded Child:  A  Bibliographical  Review,"  and  "Classroom  Programs  for  the 
Severely  Retarded." 

Specialists  in  the  Office  of  Education  participate  with  others  in  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluaticm  of  research  as  it  affects  education  of  mentally  retarded 
children. 

Cooperative  research  program 

Under  the  cooperative  research  program  a  total  of  62  research  projects  con- 
cerned with  problems  of  educational  significance  in  the  area  of  mental  retarda- 
tion have  been  contracted.  Seventeen  of  the  62  projects  in  this  area  have  been 
Initiated  since  the  last  report  in  fiscal  year  1959. 

Twenty-five  of  the  62  projects  have  been  completed.  The  average  Federal 
support  for  the  completed  projects  was  approximately  $24,000 ;  for  the  remaining 
87  projects  the  average  is  approximately  $86,000.  Incumbered  funds  for  the 
1060  fiscal  year,  to  continue  current  projects,  is  $604,970  and  $307,782  for  fiscal 
year  1961.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  support.  State  departments  of  education, 
colleges,  and  universities  are  contributing  an  average  of  approximately  one-third 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  research  in  the  form  of  personnel,  services,  and  facilities. 

Analysis  of  research  in  this  area  have  been  continuing  since  the  report  on  the 
first  55  projecta  This  report  indicated  there  were  many  problems  arising  in 
the  design  and  methodology  of  the  research  being  conducted ;  for  jezampl&j  the 
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problems  at  using  intact  groups  when  comparing  the  development  of  mentally 
retarded  children  in  regular  and  special  classes  as  w^l  as  the  problems  resulting 
from  using  matched  pairs.  In  an  attempt  to  alleviate  these  problems  a  5-year 
longitudinal  study  comparing  the  social,  academic,  and  mental  development  of 
mentally  retarded  children  is  being  conducted.  The  design  and  procedures  in- 
volved in  this  project  may  result  in  some  answers  that  now  are  assumptions  and 
probabilities. 

Categorization  of  the  62  projects  into  8  primary  problems  areas  within  the 
general  field  of  mental  retardation  reveals  that  40  of  the  62  projects  are  con- 
cerned with  various  aspects  of  (1)  communication,  (2)  educational  procedures 
and  training,  and  (3)  learning  processes.  The  remaining  22  projects  are  rather 
evenly  divided  among  the  remaining  5  problem  areas ;  that  is,  cognitive  proc- 
esses, counseling,  and  guidance,  identification  and  survey,  measuring  instru- 
ments, and  miscellaneous. 

The  area  of  communication  includes  research  pertaining  to  educational  prob- 
lems associated  with  hearing  loss  as  well  as  spee<?h  and  language  studies  dealing 
with  bilingualism,  development,  and  therapy.  For  example,  a  study  within  this 
area  dealing  with  language  achievements  of  mentally  retarded  children  revealed 
that  listening  comprehension  was  the  best  language  channel  for  learning  espe- 
cially among  primary  grade  mentally  retarded  children. 

The  category  of  educational  procedures  and  training  is  comprised  of  research 
projects  dealing  with  problems  of  methodology  including  special  services,  aids, 
and  techniques ;  academic  skills  such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and 
classroom  organization  involving  administrative  procedures  for  serving  mentally 
retarded  children.  Within  this  area,  a  project,  concerned  with  the  effect  of  spe- 
cial day  training  classes  for  the  severely  mentally  retarded,  is  being  condacted. 
It  will  attempt  to  reveal  some  answers  related  to  behavioral  changes  that  occur 
when  severely  retarded  children  are  in  public  or  institutional  schools  as  com- 
pared to  comparable  children  not  in  any  school  situation. 

Factors,  such  as  retention,  recall,  recognition,  and  motivation  are  problems  of 
concern  that  are  being  investigated  within  the  area  of  learning.  For  example, 
the  study  dealing  with  the  effect  of  emotional  reactions  to  learning  situations  on 
the  learning  efficiency  of  mentally  retarded  children's  self-concepts  are  less  well 
differentiated  and  they  tend  to  overestimate  success  as  compared  to  average  or 
bright  children. 

During  1960  and  1061  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  synthesis  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  research  findings  of  the  completed  projects. 

Some  of  the  techniques  being  used  to  disseminate  the  results  of  cooperative 
research  projects  including  research  on  mental  retardation  are  (1)  monographs, 
(2)  reports  at  conferences  and  conventions,  (3)  articles  in  School  Life,  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Office  of  Education,  and  (4)  distribution  of  the  final  re- 
search reports  throughout  the  country  through  the  documents  expediting  proj- 
ect of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

ExT)eriments  in  dissemination  of  research  results  at  the  local  level  have  been 
initiated  with  the  New  York  State  College  of  Education  at  Albany,  N.Y.  and 
Harvard  University.  The  first  mentioned  institution  has  a  working  relationship 
With  approximately  40  public  school  systems.  In  this  experiment,  the  coopera- 
tive research  branch  is  providing  project  descriptions,  summaries,  and  copies  of 
all  final  reports  to  the  college.  It  will,  in  tnm,  be  tiie  responsibility  of  the  college 
to  convert  these  materials  into  a  form  that  will  be  useful  to  the  practitioners  and 
to  evaluate  the  effect  of  this  pattern  of  dissemination  on  the  participating  schools. 
Harvard  University  is  involved  in  the  same  type  of  an  experiment  with  three 
public  school  systems  involved.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  research 
findings  on  mental  retardation,  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Education  ex- 
periment, due  to  their  having  had  a  "working  committee,"  comprised  of  teachers 
representing  the  40  sdiools,  in  operation  when  the  ex];)eriment  began. 

An  approach  to  dissemination  of  research  results  is  also  being  initiated  with 
the  Connecticut  and  Minnesota  State  Departments  of  Education.  In  both  in- 
stances the  cooperative  research  branch  will  provide  the  same  type  of  materials 
to  these  agencies  as  is  being  provided  to  Harvard  University  and  New  York 
State  College  of  Education  at  Albany.  These  two  State  agencies  will  assume  the 
responsibility  of  screening  these  materials  and  determining  which  of  them  will 
be  useful  to  practitioners  in  the  schools  within  their  States  as  well  as  for  their 
respective  State  colleges.  It  will  also  be  the  agencies'  responsibility  to  h^p 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  pattern  of  dissemination. 
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Planning  is  underway  for  the  establishment  of  a  panel  on  research  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mentally  retarded.  This  seven  member  panel  is  to  be  comprised  of 
eixperts  not  only  In  the  education  of  the  mentally  retarded  but  also  experts  from 
other  disciplines  concerned  with  this  problem  such  as  medical,  sociol^ogical,  an- 
thropological, and  experimental  psychological.  Through  this  type  of  a  member- 
ship it  is  anticipated  that  closer  relationships  may  evolve  between  various  dis- 
ciplines and  in  turn  cooperative  efforts  will  result  in  improved  research  pointed 
toward  educational  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded.  This  group,  it  is  an- 
ticipated, will  function  for  2  years  after  which  an  evaluation  will  be  made  as  to 
its  effectiveness. 

The  objectives  of  the  panel  will  be  to  advise  and  give  guidance  in  the  area  of 
research  on  educational  problems  of  the  mentally  retarded.  Through  their  ad- 
vice and  counsel,  it  is  envisioned,  publications  will  be  produced  by  the  staff  deal- 
ing with  such  topics  as  (1)  an  historic  review  of  research  in  this  area,  (2)  sum- 
maries and  synthesis  of  recent  and  current  research,  and  (3)  emphasis  on 
methodology  and  design.  It  is  f  eit  that  these  types  of  activities  can  aid  in  broad- 
ening the  horizon  of  knowledge  within  the  area  of  mental  retardation  as  well 
as  provide  a  solid  foundation  of  research  so  more  significant  gains  can  be  made 
in  the  future. 

SPEECH  AND  HEARING 

Speech  and  hearing  defects  program 


1960,  actual 

i960,  estimate 

1961  plans 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Cooperative  research 

109,286 

$183,736 
79,000 

$108,105 

CaptUmed  films  for  the   deaf   (including  admhilstrative 
expenses) - - - 

186,000 

Total          

90,385 

212,736 

294,105 

The  Ofllce  Af  Education  program  in  the  area  of  speech  and  hearing  defects 
includes:  Ck>operatiTe  research  projects,  the  administration  of  the  program  of 
"Captioned  films  for  the  Deaf*  authorized  by  Public  Law  85-906,  and  research 
studies,  and  consultative  services. 


GOOFEBAUVE  RESBABCH  PBOORAM 

Through  the  cooperative  research  program.  Public  Law  531,  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation is  working  toward  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge  about  the  education 
of  children  with  speech  and  hearing  defects. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  personnel  and  because  most  of  the  qualified  indi- 
viduals in  this  area  are  engaged  in  operating  programs,  rather  than  qonducting 
research,  only  12  research  projects  have  been  initiated  in  this  area.  Five  of 
these  projects  are  concerned  with  problems  of  speech  and  language.  In  addition, 
seven  projects  included  within  the  area  of  mental  retardation  deal  with  various 
speech  problems  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

The  five  projects  range  in  duration  from  1  year  through  3%  years  and  the 
average  Federal  support  is  approximately  $44,000.  The  first  one  of  these  proj- 
ects will  be  completed  by  January  31, 1960. 

These  five  projects  are  concerned  with  such  problems  as  deviations  from  normal 
speech  development,  development  and  evaluation  of  speech  improvement  pro- 
grams, and  a  national  survey  of  the  status  and  problems  in  speech  and  audiology 
programs. 

Seven  projects  are  concerned  with  educational  problems  of  children  who  have 
impaired  hearing.  In  addition,  one  project  involving  children  who  have  hearing 
problems  and  are  mentally  retarded  is  included  in  the  area  of  mental 
retardation. 

These  projects  range  in  duration  from  1  year  through  4%  years  with  the  av- 
erage Federal  support  being  approximately  $33,000.  None  of  the  research 
projects  within  this  area  has  been  completed.  Two  projects  are  scheduled  for 
completion  in  June  I960. 

The  research  projects,  within  this  area,  deal  with  problems  of  motivation, 
verbal  learning,  role  of  nonsymbols  in  educational  processes,  as  well  as  i>8ycho- 
loglcal  and  educational  development  ^^  , 
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OAPnONSD  11LM0  VOB  TBB  IIBAF 

The  program  of  "Captioned  Films  for  the  Deaf,*'  authorized  by  Pnblic  Law 
8&-^06,  is  being  initiated  in  1000.  Featnre-lengtii  captioned  films  are  made 
available  for  groups  of  our  population  with  impaired  hearing.  These  captioned 
films  will  permit  them  to  hear  as  well  as  see  and  enjoy  them  as  do  other  members 
of  our  population. 

These  films  are  for  cultural  and  educational  as  well  as  for  entertainment  pur- 
poses. The  films  are  leased  by  the  Office  of  Education  and  are  then  captioned 
and  loaned  without  charge  to  various  groups  of  people  with  impaired  hearing. 

Plans  call  for  approximately  seven  feature-length  films,  in  addition  to  a  few 
that  are  already  in  circulation,  to  be  available  for  loan  purposes  by  July  1,  1900. 
It  is  anticipated  that  13  additional  films  will  be  available  for  loan  purposes  by 
July  1, 1901. 

OONSULTATIVS  AITD  BE8KABCH  STUDIES 

During  1900  and  1901  consultative  services  will  be  given  to  national  organisa- 
tions. State  departments  of  education,  colleges,  and  universities  preparing  spe- 
cial education  personnel,  and  other  Government  agencies.  Studies  will  be 
initiated  concerning  the  scope  of  the  problem,  including  the  numbers  of  children 
afflicted  by  speech  and  hearing  defects,  the  limitations  of  educational  programs^ 
and  the  difliculties  encountered  by  teachers  of  these  afflicted  children. 


Wednesday,  Fbbruakt  3, 1960. 
OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

WITNESSES 

XISS  MABY  E.  SWITZEB»  BIBECTOB 

E.  E.  FEBEBEEy  DEFTTTY  BIBECTOB 

JOSEPH  HUNT,   ASSISTANT   BIBECTOB,  STATE  PBOOBAJE  OPSBA- 

TIONB 
JAKES     F.     OABBETT,    ASSISTANT     BIBECTOB,     BESEABCH    ANB 

TBAININQ 
BB.    BOBEBT    B.    WEIGHT,   ASSISTANT   BIBECTOB,   HEALTH  ANB 

HEBICAL  APFAIBS 
SAMUEL  E.  HABTZ,  ASSISTANT  BIBECTOB,  HANAOEHENT  SEBV- 

ICES 
XBa  EHILEY  M.  LAUBOBN,  CHIEF,  STATE  PLANS  ANB  OBANTB 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  BEPABTMENT  BUBGET  OFFICEB 

Grants  to  States 
Program  and  financing 


1050  actual 

lOOOestlmata 

UttestlnatB 

FtognumbyactlTitles: 

145,400.023 
1.030,881 

960,400,000 
1.500,000 

I6S.O00L0OO 

1.500^005 

Comparative  tmnfers  to  other  aoooonts 

40,520,004 

4,500,005 
470,401 

51,000.000 

64.«Q^0OO 

UnoSllgated  balance  no  longer  available . 

Appropriation  (new  obllgatlonal  authority) — . 

51,600,000 

51,000,000 

M.  500^000 
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RSSSARCH   AND  TbAINING 
Program  and  financing 


1959  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

Pixigram  by  activities: 

94t  Ov9|  qOo 
2,890,404 
2,408,764 

16,500,000 
3,091,000 
8,109.000 

17,800,000 

2.  Teaching  cjaiits 

8,515,000 

».  Trft«»sfl«rti1iw       . 

8,485,000 

Total  DTOgnim  (coffts — obllEAtlons) 

9,396,863 

12,700,000 

14,800,000 

nnanclng: 

4,800,000 

12,700,000 

14,800,000 

Object  taoiiificatian 

IMSaotoal 

1900  estimate 

1961  estimate 

02   T»ir«U 

VT   Other  oontractoal  wervtoee ; 

$28,197 

611,686 

8,764,030 

$35,000 

986,000 

11,680.000 

$85,000 

1,035,000 

11    Qrants,  nibsldies,  and  oontribntiors 

18.780,000 

Toial  obligations 

9,808,868 

12,700,000 

14,800,000 

Re8£ABCH  and  TRAININa   (SPECIAL  FoREIGK  CtTRRBNOT  PbOGBAM) 

Program  and  financing 


lOSOaotnal 


1900 


1961  estlmat» 


Program  bT  acttrfties:  Studieirof  vocational  retasbffltatkm 

m  (total  obligations) 

:  Appropriation  (new  obUgatlonal  anthority) 


$830,000 
910^000 


Ohiee$  okMifiooiion 

1960  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

$8   TraTol 

SSiSS 

U   Qrants,  sobsidisB,  and  oontribatlons... 

....... 

""""*'**""" 

TMal  obUgatUms 

910,000 
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Salaries  and  Exfenseb 
Program  and  financing 


1059  actual 


1960  estimate 


1961 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  State  program  operations 

2.  Research  and  training 

3.  Executive  direction  and  program  coordination.. 

4.  Management  services 


$748,052 
272,268 
219.078 
283.868 


$878,996 
350.987 
248,633 
244.918 


Total  program  costs 

5.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  (h>m  obligations  of  other  ytan^ 
net(-) 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net.... 


1,467,766 


-5,480 


1.732.534 


6.466 


Financing: 


Total  program  (obligations). 


1950  appropriation  available  in  1958 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available. 


1.462,286 

390 
53,324 


1.738.000 


Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority). 


1.515.000 


1.738.000 


$941,737 
406.149 
a^.807 
263;  MS 


1.887.986 


3,002 


i.8n.oao 


1.871,000 


Ol^ieot  classification 


1050  actual 


1060  estimate 


1961 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Pun-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 


Average  OS  grade  and  salary. 


160 

2 

150 

171 


184 

3 

176 

100 


m 

3 
181 


&9     $7,292 


0.1      $7,335 


1^.1        $7,447 


01   Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Posittons  other  than  permanent... 
Other  personal  services 


$1,104,872 
12,460 
64.202 


$1,286,000 

10^666 

108.603 


$1,383:665 
23^80 
121,525 


Total  personal  services , 

02   Travel 

08    Transportation  of  things , 

04    Communication  services 4.-, 

06    Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

06   Supplies  and  materials 

00    Equipment 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. 

Reftmds,  awards,  and  indemnities 


15   Taxes  and  assessments.. 

Total  coats 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— )., 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


1,181.324 

75,040 

83 

24.840 

960 

38,338 

57,587 

12.430 

10.335 

66.821 

1,921 

2.748 


1.409.357 
100.000 

2,000 
25.000 

2.000 
33.120 
46.005 
12.219 
14.091 
82,913 

3.000 

2.730 


1,506.80 


2.000 
26.0Q0 
2.000 

80.672 
63.755 
12.981 
13,590 
87.467 
3,006 
2.780 


1,467.766 
-5,480 


1,782,584 
5."466" 


1,867,008 

Tow 


Total  obligations.. 


1.462,286 


1,738,000 


1,871.000 
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Mr.  FoGAKTT.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili- 
tation. 

Do  you  have  a  statement  for  the  committee,  Miss  Switzer? 

Gexerajl  Statement 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  have  a  statement  that  I  have  prepared  which  I 
would  like  to  present  to  the  committee  for  the  recorli,  and  perhaps  in 
the  interest  or  saving  time  I  could  give  you  the  highlights  of  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  wUl  be  inserted  m  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

General  Remarks 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  for  a  number  of  years»  there 
has  been  widespread  agreement  in  the  Congress,  in  the  administration,  and 
among  many  other  responsible  leaders,  that  the  program  of  vocational  rehabiH- 
tation  for  disabled  people  represents  a  sound  investment  of  public  funds,  that 
it  should  be  expanded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  reach  more  of  the  immense  num- 
ber of  disabled  who  need  services,  and  that  the  Joint  Federal-State  financing 
in  the  expansion  of  this  program  provides  a  concrete  expression  on  the  part 
of  National,  States  and  local  leaders  of  the  importance  which  they  attach  to 
modem  rehabiUtation  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  disabled  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  steady  growth  in  this  program  is  evident  in  many  waya  In  1959  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  rehabilitated  80,740  disabled  people  into  useful 
work — an  increase  of  almost  50  percent  over  the  55,825  rehabiUtated  only  5  years 
previously  in  1954.  Our  goal  for  the  current  year  is  88,000— and  on  the  basts 
of  progress  reports  received  from  the  State  agencies  so  far,  we  expect  to 
achieve  that  goaL  Our  estimate  for  1961  is  the  rehabilitation  of  93,000  dis- 
abled people. 

A  number  of  influences  are  improving  our  capacity  to  serve  more  peoplie,  and 
to  seorve  th^n  better.  The  State  agencies  now  are  acquiring  larger  staffs  of 
professtonal  counselors  who  are  better  trained  and  more  experienced— ^and 
tberetore  more  competent  Ui  dealing  with  and  solving  the  problems  of  severe 
disability.  *  This  is  one  of  the  most  fortunate  effects  of  the  investment  we  are 
maklM.  in  the  professional  training  grant  program  of  this  Office. 

At  the  same  time,  the  results  of  the  research  program  are  being  built  Into  the 
practice  of  many  State  and  voluntary  rehabilitation  agencies,  so  that  our 
knowledge  and  methods  are  being  improved. 

Each  year  we  have  a  few  more  specialized  rehabilitation  facilities  with  which 
to  work — and  through  which  the  extremely  difficult  problems  of  the  sevei'ely 
disabled  may  receive  the  kind  of  concentrated  team  attention  which  they  must 
have  if  we  are  to  be  fully  successful 

There  is  a  constantly  improving  degree  of  cooperation  between  the  public 
program  and  the  many  voluntary  agencies  in  rehabilitation,  with  the  result  that 
the  resources  of  both  are  now  doing  a  better  job  with  the  disabled  individuaL 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  plans  to  secure  some  major  improvements  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program,  both  among  the  State  agendes  and  in  our  own 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Some  aspects  of  State  agency  operations 
will  be  looked  at  through  the  mechanism  of  the  Council  of  State  Directors  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  advisory  body  of  State  directors  to  this  Office. 
In  another  direction,  we  are  undertaking,  through  our  regional  office  staffis,  an 
intensive  study  of  the  manner  in  which  the  rehabilitation  phase  of  the  work 
for  appUcants  for  OASI  disability  benefits  is  being  carried  out ;  this  will  have 
a  direct  impact  upon  the  procedures  of  the  rehabilitation  agencies  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  handle  cases  referred  by  OASI  for  consideration  as  rehabilita- 
tion candidates.  We  also  are  examining  the  general  medical  operations  of  the 
State  rehabilitation  agencies,  in  an  effort  to  strengthen  and  improve  this  phase 
of  the  rehabilitation  process,  which  daily  becomes  more  vital  as  we  move  deeper 
into  the  problems  of  severe  disability.  We  have  underway  a  program  to  im- 
prove the  medical  consultation  of  our  own  organization,  and  this  request  for 
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1961  indndes  provlAloii  for  a  aoiaU  Inerease  In  medical  staffing  in  our  regtonal 


Through  the  research  and  demonstration  grant  program,  etudies  are  being 
made  of  certain  aspects  of  State  agency  operations,  and  we  expect  that  these 
will  shed  light  on  ways  in  which  procedures  and  efficiency  can  be  improved. 

In  our  own  Office,  we  are  experimenting  with  various  ways  of  using  available 
staff  to  secure  the  greatest  effectiveness.  The  small  group  of  specialized  con- 
sultants is  being  used  intensively  to  provide  as  much  aid  to  the  State  agencies 
in  key  disability  areas  as  possible.  We  have  steadily  increased  the  amount  ot 
responsibility  placed  upon  our  regional  office  staffs,  in  search  of  maTlmnm  use 
of  their  capabilities  as  our  total  prc^ram  responsibilities  have  grown.  We  have 
held  short  intensive  seminars  ot  a  specialized  character  for  both  regional  repre- 
sentatives and  for  their  assistants  and  associates,  as  a  staff  development  device 
through  which  the  benefits  of  good  supervision  can  be  fully  exploited  to  produce 
as  effective  a  field  organization  as  possible.  The  staff  positions  requested  for 
1961  represent  those  points  in  our  organization  where  effective  administration 
requires  this  slight  increase. 

In  certain  disability  grpups  today  we  find  a  widespread  and  pressing  need 
for  reliabilitatlon  services,  great  potential,  and  a  demonstrated  interest  on  the 
part  of  voluntary  agencies  and  the  public  generally.  One  of  these  is  the  fitid 
of  deafness,  in  wh,ich  a  special  developmental  program  is  already  underway 
in  our  Office.  Along  with  deafness,  there  are  certain  other  disabili^  groups 
which  will  revive  c^iv  special  attention  in  1961,  and  to  which  we  are  already 
devoting  ai^  increasing  share  of  our  staff  resources.  The  broad  field  of  epeedt 
a^d  hea?ing  problems,  the  more  speciflii  problem  of  multiple  sclerosis,  the  wide* 
Kitread  problem  of  alcqholism,  and  the  exceedingly  complicated  probtems  posed 
by  mental  retardation — these  represent  "special  development"  areas  whldi  will 
be  epipl^Maiod  through  special  ma1;eriala  to  the  States,  increased  use  of  oat 
eoQsultant  e^^peirts  to  aid  the  State  agencies  and  oOier  organlBations,  aid  in 
programing  |^nd  ep^eci^on  by  our  regional  staffs,  training  seminars,  stimulation 
o{  research  and  other  measures.]  For  the  most  of  these  disabilHles^  we  beUeiv 
that  thc»9e  efforts  will  produce  increases  in  both  the  nwnbers  and  the  percentages 
of  tl^ese  disability  groups  who  will  be  rehabilitated  m  the  next  few  years.  Our 
experience  in  similar  undertakings  has  ediown  that  this  can  bo  aoeemi^liliedi 
^^  Jtias.  be^Q  <|one  in  the  general  field  of  rehabilitating  the  aged. 

In,  the  field  ot  multiple  sclerosis,  the  real  need  in  rehabilitation  at  preamt 
Is  for  exploration  and  fkctfli^ding.  AlAough  worl;  has  been  d<Hie  in  th»  w^ 
habUitatloii  oi  the  multiple  sclerosis  victim,  ttie  fact  remains  that  the  te> 
nciencies.  of  knowledge.  In  retjiabilitatipn  are  as  great  as  In  clinical  medldnsk 
The  State  vocatiQpal^  rehc^bllitation  agencies  have  rehabilitated  some  indl'rIdiHilB 
^ron^  this  groups  but  the  number  is  sn^U,  and  understandably.  Ifnltlple 
sclerosis  is  a  progressive  disease;  It  stabilizes  and  reactivates  unpredlctablx. 
We  hope  to  learn  more  of  the  experience  gained  by  various  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  in  research  efforts,  as  a  basis  for  an  improved  prograia  of  mtt- 
Ices  in  the  coming  years. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  report  to  you  that  progress  In  research  and  in  training 
has  continued  In  a  highly  satisfactory  way.  The  response  of  universities  aiMl 
other  research  centers,  of  State  and  voluntary  agencies  in  rehabllltatloa,  of 
hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers  and  others  with  research  potential  has  been 
especially  heavy  during  1960.  As  one  result,  all  funds  available  for  tbe  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  have  been  obligated  in  support  of  projects  recommended  for 
approval  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
we  will  enter  the  last  quarter  of  this  fiscal  year  with  new  Council-approyed 
projects  totaling  more  than  $300,000  for  which  grants  cannot  be  made  this 
year.  Since  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  in  May  of  this  year  can  normal- 
ly be  expected  to  produce  still  more  project  applications  of  substantial  merit, 
tills  total  will  increase  before  new  funds  become  available  for  1961.  The  in- 
crease provided  for  1961  will  permit  us  to  undertake  the  same  number  of  new 
projects  as  were  started  in  1960. 

I  wish  to  make  si>ecial  mention  of  the  status  of  plans  for  the  rehabilltatloB 
facilities  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  We  have  carefully  considered  the  plans  whick 
the  State  of  Arkansas  has  developed  for  the  establishment  of  a  rehabllltatloa 
center  in  the  former  Army-Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  and  the  actions  whidli 
the  Congress  took  last  year  in  aiding  the  State  to  acquire  this  property  and 
to  provide  funds  to  help  in  the  center's  establishment. 
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In  addition  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  anthorlJEing  the  tnumter  of  this 
Federal  property  to  the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Congress  last  year  appro* 
priated  ^00,000  to  remain  available  nntil  expended,  to  help  meet  the  costs  of 
converting  and  establishing  this  facility  for  rehabilitation  purposes,  and  indi- 
cated clearly  In  both  the  conference  report  and  the  act  that  this  is  the  final 
appropriation  for  this  purx>08e. 

As  provided  in  our  act,  and  as  mentioned  in  the  Senate  report,  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  considered  the  plans  of  the 
Arkansas  State  agency  as  set  forth  in  the  grant  request  In  line  with  the 
Council's  recommendation,  we  plant  to  make  grants  to  the  Arkansas  agency, 
from  the  $200,000  available,  as  rapidly  as  the  agency's  plans  for  the  several 
stages  of  development  are  completed,  and  the  funds  can  be  effectively  put 
to  use. 

I  ^ould  point  out  that  the  State  agency,  in  its  recent  grant  request,  indicated 
that  its  plans  call  for  future  requests  for  additional  funds  from  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  beyond  the  $200,000  now  available,  for  furtherance 
of  the  Hot  Springs  facility  project  This  appropriation  request  for  1961  does 
not  include  any  funds  for  further  support  of  the  Hot  Springs  project  VITe 
Intend  to  advise  the  State  agency  that  the  $200,000  already  appropriated  repre- 
sents the  total  and  final  amount  to  be  made  available  from  this  Office,  and  that 
no  further  special  financing  will  be  made  available  by  this  Office  Ijq  support 
of  the  establishment  or  operation  of  the  rehabilitation  facility  at  Hot  Springs 
unless  the  Congress  provides  funds  specifically  for  this  purpose. 

Th\a  request  for  1061  includes  a  new  appropriation  not  heretofore  presented 
to  your  committee.  Along  with  other  agencies  of  the  Department,  we  have  in- 
cluded plans  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  (counterpart  funds)  in  support 
of  the  total  research  and  demonstration  program  now  being  conducted.  These 
funds,  now  credited  to  the  U.S.  Government  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  abroad  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  have  been  authorized  for  use  by  certain  agencies  pur- 
suant to  section  104  (k)  of  the  act  and  Executive  Order  10827.  The  appropria- 
tion requested  would  be  used  to  purchase  these  foreign  currencies. 

The  overseas  activities  contemplated  will  be  an  extension  abroad  of  the  kinds 
of  activities  conducted  under  the  current  program  and  will  not  in  any  sense 
be  a  substitution  for  activities  carried  on  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  in  the  United  States. 

l^e  conduct  of  such  programs,  both  by  governmental  agencies  and  by  the 
growing  number  of  voluntary  organizations  abroad  dedicated  to  rehabilitaticm, 
has  beconte  possible  because  of  the  larger  number  of  professional  experts  from 
tlie  United  States  and  other  well-developed  countries  who  have  provided  the 
technical  and  organisational  know-how  necessary  to  initiate  these  programs, 
and  because  of  the  growing  number  of  foreign  nationals  who  have  come  to  the 
United  States  for  special  training  in  rehabilitation  content  and  methods.  The 
International  Unit  of  our  Office,  which  has  operated  for  several  years  through 
support  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  has  played  a  major  role 
In  these  training  programs. 

These  research  and  demonstration  activities  will  be  aimed  at  three  principal 
objectives — an  increase  in  the  sum  of  world  knowledge  in  rehabilitation,  the 
teirting  and  adapting  of  established  rehabilitation  techniques  under  the  different 
elTcumstanoes  prevailing  from  one  country  to  another,  and  increased  research 
eompetendes  among  professional  personnel  here  and  abroad. 

eBAK TB  TO  BTA1X8 

The  reqtiieet  for  1961  is  for  $54,600,000,  of  which  $53  million  Is  for  grants  to 
States  under  section  2  of  the  act,  and  $1,600,000  is  for  extension  and  improvement 
projects  under  section  8.  The  $53  million  for  grants  under  section  2  is  an  in- 
crease of  $2,600,000  over  the  1960  appropriation.  The  amount  requested  test 
extension  and  improvement  projects  is  the  same  as  the  1960  appropriation. 
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The  allotment  base  requested  for  1061  for  the  baflic  sapport  program  is 
million,  an  increase  of  $3,500,000  over  1960. 


1959  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

ALLOTHENT  BASE 

Basic  support  program 

$56,000,000 
1,600,000 

$69,500,000 
1,600,000 

$63,000,000 

RxteTvHon  and  {mprovemprit  progrftm 

1,50^000 

APPROPRIATION 

Basic  support  program « 

46,500,000 
1,600,000 

60,400.000 
1,500,000 

53,000,000 

Ext^nfion  and  improvement  program^ _.   ,  ,. , ^^  . 

1,600.000 

Total  appropriation  request >__ 

47,000,000 

61,900,000 

54,600,000 

Banic  support  ffrants,  section  2 

The  1961  request  will  permit  the  continued  expansion  of  the  Federal-State 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  and  the  rehabilitation  of  increased  numbers 
of  disabled  people.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  to  the  committee  that 
another  new  high  was  reached  last  year,  when  80,740  disabled  persons  were 
rehabilitated  through  this  program,  an  increase  of  6,423  over  the  preceding 
year.  This  increase  in  the  number  restored  to  activity  and  usefulness  is  espe- 
^ally  noteworthy  when  one  bears  in  mind  the  growing  numbers  of  severely 
disabled  being  rehabilitated,  the  expanding  use  of  basic  support  funds  by  the 
State  agencies  to  help  establish  urgently  needed  rehabilitation  facilities,  greater 
^attention  to  the  rehabilitation  needs  of  older  people,  and  the  deterring  ^ects 
which  unemployment  had  in  many  localities  upon  placement  efforts  for  disabled 
people  who  had  received  rehabilitation  services.  We  expect  to  reach  a  goal 
ot  88,000  people  rehabilitated  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Under  this  request 
for  1961  we  estimate  that  State  agencies  will  rehabilitate  about  93,000  disabled 
people  and  thereby  continue  the  trend  of  annual  increases  in  the ''numbers 
served  and  rehabilitated. 

The  continued  support  of  the  growth  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  is  vital  to  the  entire  rehabilitation  eifort  in  this  country  today.  The 
States,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  are  deeply  committed  to  this  ex- 
pansion. In  addition  to  the  provision  of  State  funds,  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  substantial  increase  in  their  State  agency  staffs  of  rehabilitation  counselors 
and  other  professional  workers  who  serve  the  disabled,  from  4,225  in  1959  to 
an  estimated  5,161  in  1961.  In  several  States,  laws  have  been  changed  and 
organizational  patterns  revised  to  permit  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  to 
function  more  effectively.  Cooperative  working  relationships  have  heesk 
strengthened  with  other  State  agencies  and  with  voluntary  organiziations  to 
concentrate  fully  the  available  resources. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  the  States  are  making  a  sustained  effort  to  help 
in  the  expansion  of  the  total  rehabilitation  program.  This  request  for  1961 
will  reaffirm  the  intent  of  the  Federal  Government  to  discharge  its  responsibil- 
ities in  the  building  of  this  Federal-State  cooperative  program  for  the  disabled. 

The  $63  million  allotment  base  requested  is  especially  vital  to  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  for  1961.  The  coming  year  will  be  the  second  year  of  the  4-year 
''bridge"  provisions,  designed  to  place  in  full  effect  the  ability-to-pay  element 
in  the  financing  formula  of  our  act.  The  allotment  base  requested  will  enable 
more  States  having  sufficient  State  funds  to  expand  their  programs.  At  the 
same  time  only  the  ampunt  of  funds  required  by  all  the  States  would  be  ap- 
propriated. Twenty-three  States  would  be  able  to  use  all  of  their  available 
Federal  matching  funds,  the  same  number  as  in  1960.  Even  with  the  allotment 
base  requested,  it  appears  that  18  States  will  have  a  total  of  almost  $4  million 
in  State  funds  which  cannot  be  matched  with  Federal  funds  during  1961. 

Extension  and  improvement  grants,  section  3 

The  $1,500,000  requested  for  extension  and  improvement  grants  to  States 
under  section  3  of  the  act  is  the  same  amount  requested  for  1960. 

This  grant  program  represents  an  effective  instrument  which  the  vocational 
program  has  at  present  for  supporting  and  stimulating  the  extension  of  State 
agency  work  into  new,  interesting  and  effective  areas  of  service.  These  grants 
have  encouraged  States  to  launch  programs  of  service  to  disability  groups 
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never  before  served  in  any  organized  way,  indndiner  the  mentally  retarded, 
tliofle  with  epllepey,  the  mentally  ill,  tibe  aged  and  others.  They  have  ^e<>- 
tiv^  aided  the  establishment  and  equipment  of  new  rehabilitation  centers  and 
specialised  rehabilitation  clinics.  They  have  induced  State  agencies  to  hire 
hji^y  specialised  personnel  to  deal  with  the  complicated  and  specialized  prob-. 
lems  of  certain  severe  disability  groups. 

In  short,  the  extension  and  improvement  grants  have,  for  a  comparatively 
small  investment  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Ck>vermnent,  yielded  great  divi- 
dends in  the  total  expansion  of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  in  this 
couiitry. 

BEBBABOH    AND    TBAIITII70 

The  1961  request  Is  for  $14,800,000,  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  $2.1 
miUion  over  1860.  The  $14,800,000  would  allow  a  $2.3  million  increase  in 
program  because  of  the  nonrecurring  item  of  $200,000  Included  in  the  1960 
aiHpKopriation  for  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  rehabilitation  facility. 

The  $14,800,000  requested  for  1961  would  provide  $7,800,000  for  research  and 
demonstrations,  an  increase  of  $1.5  million  over  1960  (exclusive  of  the  Arkan- 
sas project) ;  $3,515,000  for  teadiing  grants,  an  increase  of  $424,000  and 
|3»4S5,000  for  trataieeshipe^  an  increase  of  $376,000  over  1960. 

Research  and  demonstrations 

Much  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  we  approach  1961  is  generated  from  the 
trem^idous  success  we  have  had  so  far  with  the  research  and  demonstration 
grant  program.  Experts  throughout  the  many  professional  groups  in  rehabili- 
tation are  agreed  that  our  future  capabilitiee,  both  in  the  public  program  and 
elsewhere,  will  be  controlled  in  a  large  measure  by  the  success  we  achieve  in 
research — ^both  in  the  development  of  new  knowledge  and  in  the  refinement  of 
techniques  and  methods.  One  of  the  tasks  which  now  confronts  us  with 
increasing  urgency  is  the  guiding  of  available  research  talent  and  funds  into 
the  channels  of  Investigation  which  have  the  greatest  promise.  As  our  re- 
search and  demonstration  program  has  matured,  the  requests  for  support  of> 
needed  research  and  demonstration  activities  have  far  exceeded  our  resources, 
mftiring  necessary  a  constantly  more  searching  study  of  the  potentials  of  each 
project  and  of  general  fields  of  investigation. 

To  secure  the  best  possible  advice  and  help  on  this,  we  have  asked  a 
number  of  professional  and  sdentiflc  groups  to  Join  us  in  considering  their 
research  needs  and  plans,  in  such  a  way  that  we  might  have  a  sense  of  the 
priorities  and  long-range  aims  to  aid  the  National  Advisory  Council  cm  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  as  well  as  this  Office,  in  the  conduct  of  this  grant  pro- 
gram. One  example  is  the  study  and  report  produced  for  us  by  the  American 
Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  which  drew  upon  the  experience  and  wisdmn 
of  its  leaders  to  develop  what  amounts  to  a  "white  paper"  on  research  in  the 
speech  and  hearing  field.  In  another  Important  field,  the  Committee  on  Pros- 
thetics Research  and  Development  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences- 
National  Research  Council  is  developing,  at  our  request,  a  long-range  plan  for 
a  coordinated  research  program  in  prosthetics,  bracing  and  assistive  devices. 
jyoiiag  the  last  quarter  of  1960  and  in  1961  we  have  scheduled  conferences 
of  experts  in  several  disability  fields,  to  discuss  and  analyze  research  needs 
in  terms  of  relative  value  and  importance,  so  that  we  may  have  further  help 
in  putting  the  available  funds  and  staff  to  the  best  possible  use. 
•  A  review  of  Individual  projects  is  an  exciting  and  stimulating  experience. 

Based  upon  a  project  Just  completed  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  a  clini- 
dally  useful  test  for  aphasia  has  been  developed.  Its  essential  purpose  is  to 
provide  rehabilitation  centers  that  deal  with  language^handicapped  adults  with 
a  much-needed  method  of  exploring  the  language  problem.  The  test  is  de- 
signed so  that  any  clinician  can  study  the  amount  of  language  loss  In  a  given 
ophaslc  patient 

The  test  provides  the  examiner  with  the  information  necessary  to  design  a 
therapy  program  meeting  the  needs  of  the  patient  as  shown  directly  from  the 
test  results.  This  has  been  a  very  great  need  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation  of 
aphaslc  patients,  since  this  Information  was  not  available  from  previous  test 
methods.  Further,  the  type  of  Information  obtained  permits  for  the  first  time, 
the  development  of  in-ognostic  indicators  for  pot^itial  success  in  therapy.  In 
addition,  the  test  can  be  used  as  a  research  instrument  for  studying  language 
distorticm,  an  instrument  which  many  clinics  and  universities  have  already 
w^comed.  It  is  already  in  use  in  research  programs  at  the  Univerrtty  of 
Ml4*t»^g«n  Aphasia  Clinic  and  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Research  Center. 
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The  new  test  was  demonstrated  and  dtscussed  daring  the  past  summer  and, 
in  company  with  another  research  inrogram  Into  the  language  structure  of  adult 
aphasic  patients,  was  broadly  accepted  by  neurologistSp  psychiatrists,  linguistiB^ 
and  rehabilitation  specialists  from  England,  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Denmarl^ 
Qpain,  and  Belgium. 

As  a  result  of  professional  papers  presented  on  this  project  and  diacussioDB 
at  professional  meetings,  more  than  600  inquiries  have  come  in  from  all  over  the 
country  concerning  the  ayaiiability  of  the  new  test,  which  will  shortly  be 
aTailable  from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

We  are  pleased  to  report  that  one  of  our  amputee  projects,  sponsored  hy  the 
Biomechanics  Laboratory,  University  of  California,  has  been  completed  recently 
and  I  am  furnishing  the  committee  a  copy  of  the  primary  results  of  this  research 
undertaking,  the  first  "Manual  of  Below  Knee  Prosthetics." 

The  manual  will  receive  widespread  use  in  OYR-sponsored  piroethetic  educa- 
tion training  programs  (for  physicians,  therapists,  prosthetists,  and  counselors). 
We  anticipate  that  it  will  be  a  basic  textbook  for  all  practitioners  in  this  field 
in  this  country  and  probably  will  be  in  demand  abroad  as  welL 

The  manual  is  a  result  of  pioneering  research  in  human  locomotion,  dermatology 
leal  problems  of  amputees,  ener^  consumption  studies,  surgery,  and  other  re- 
lated fields.  Highly  technical  information  has  been  translated  into  a  practical 
means  for  application  in  any  type  of  below-knee  prosthesis. 

Although  we  live  in  such  a  modem  age,  we  are  far  behind  in  the  developmoit 
of  much  basic  information  needed  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  disabled  i>eopl& 
We  must  move  forward  now  in  our  research  efforts  to  produce  additional  '^rsts" 
such  as  this  manual. 

This  request  for  1961  would  make  possible  an  estimated  85  new  projects  during 
the  year ;  this  in  turn  anticipates  that  about  one  out  of  each  three  new  applica- 
tions received  will  be  approved  and  given  grant  support 

Training 

The  heart  of  the  problem  of  expanding  rehabilitation  services  to  reach  more 
disabled  people  more  effectively  is  the  question  of  professional  staff,  the  trained 
workers  who  actually  provide  the  services  we  call  rehabilitation.  Services 
in  rehabilitation  can  grow  only  as  rapidly  as  the  trained  staff  grows,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  technical  competencies. 

The  State  rehabilitation  agencies  feel  the  impact  of  personnel  idiortages  in 
a  dual  way.  Well-trained  rehabilitation  counselors  must  be  available  if  Stats 
agency  staffs,  on  whom  the  rehabilitation  process  depends  so  completely,  are  to 
be  expanded.  In  another  direction,  the  State  agencies,  in  trying  to  secure  high- 
quality  services  in  rehabilitation  centers  and  other  specialized  facilities,  feel  the 
effects  when  these  facilities  are  unable  to  secure  staff.  Across  the  country, 
shortages  are  so  severe  and  vacancies  so  numerous  that  well-trained  persons  in 
many  specialty  fields— physicians  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation,  physi- 
cal therapists,  occupational  therapists,  speech  therapists,  and  others — may,  en 
any  given  day  of  the  year,  take  their  choice  among  hundreds  of  vacancies. 

The  training  grant  program  administered  by  our  Oflice  has  been  an  effective 
means  of  coping  with  the  problem.  We  have  not  eliminated  the  shorta^M,  but 
the  increased  supply  of  professional  workers  has  been  and  is  a  key  element  In 
the  growth  that  this  country  has  achieved  in  rehabilitation  during  the  past 
5  yeara 

We  have  three  main  objectives  in  this  program :  to  increase  the  total  niuiber 
of  qualified  professional  workers,  to  Improve  the  technical  knowledge  and 
proficiency  of  those  already  at  work,  and  to  encourage  the  "interdisciplinary 
training"  which  produces  the  effective  teamwork  so  essential  in  rehabilitating 
persons  with  severe  and  complicated  disabilities. 

Grants  are  made  in  rehabilitation  counseling,  medicine,  nursing;  occupational 
therapy,  physical  therapy,  prosthetics  and  orthotics,  psychology,  speech  pathology 
and  audiology,  and  for  support  of  certain  specialized  training  for  those  serving 
disability  groups  such  as  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  cerebral  palsied,  and  the 
mentally  retarded. 

For  teaching  grants,  the  principal  increases  contemplated  in  this  request  aie 
in  medicine  and  in  speech  and  hearing.  The  $160,000  increase  estimated  tor 
grants  in  medicine  will  make  it  possible  to  introduce  rehabilitation  teaching  Into 
10  more  medical  schools,  bringixig  the  total  to  41  of  the  82  schools  now  in  op»a* 
tion  in  this  country.  The  increase  of  $110,000  in  speech  and  hearing  will  permit 
support  for  the  expansion  of  teaching  in  10  additional  schools  in  geognqphlcal 
areas  where  they  are  especially  needed  at  this  time. 
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For  traineeBhips,  the  principal  Increases  requested  are  for  $79,000  in  rehabili- 
tation counseling  (to  permit  support  for  an  additional  85  counselors^  bringincr 
the  1901  total  to  595) ;  for  $90,000  in  medicine  (which  wiU  make  possible  resi- 
dency training  support  for  15  more  physicians  in  physical  medicine  and  rehabili- 
tation, or  a  total  of  260  in  1961) ;  and  for  $104,000  in  speech  and  hearing  (provid- 
ing for  an  increase  of  48  students  to  be  assisted  in  graduate  work  in  this  fi^d« 
or  a  total  of  180  in  1901) . 

A  rather  modest  research  fellowship  grant  program  is  being  conducted,  ta 
encourage  graduate,  undergraduate,  and  selected  special  students  who  show 
promise  in  yarious  areas  of  research.  We  expect  that  25  research  fellows  will 
receive  such  assistance  during  the  current  year,  at  a  total  cost  of  $108,000,  and 
die  request  for  1901  is  for  the  same  amount 

BBSCABOH   AND   T&AININO  (SPBOIAL  FOBEXSN   OXTUSNOT  PBOOBAM) 

The  1961  budget  request  includes  $930,000  for  the  purchase  of  foreign  curren- 
des  which  accrued  to  the  U.S.  GoYemment  under  the  Agriculture  Trade  Devel- 
opmoit  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  These  foreign  currencies  would  enable  the 
Ofiice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  support  selected  research  and  sdentiile 
and  educational  activities  overseas  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation.  The  amount 
included  in  the  request  is  the  total  needed  to  finance  the  projects  to  their  com- 
pletion. It  is  estimated  that  of  the  $930,000  about  $395,000  would  cover  the  cost 
during  1961  and  the  remainder  ($535,000)  would  be  needed  for  completion  of 
these  projects  in  subsequent  years. 

The  program  as  outlined  provides  fOr  the  support  of  projects  in  nine  countries. 
Unrestricted  balances  of  foreign  currencies  are  available  for  support  of  rehabili- 
tation activities  in  six  countries — India,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Poland,  United  Arab 
Republic  (Egypt),  and  Yugoslavia.  In  the  other  three  countries,  restricted  for- 
eign currencies  limited  to  specific  uses  are  available  for  rehabilitation  activities. 
The  $780,000  mentioned  in  the  appropriation  language  is  the  sum  of  the  dollars 
required  for  the  purchase  ct  for^gn  currencies  in  the  six  countries  enumerated 
above. 

The  rehabilitation  activities  which  are  contemplated  overseas  would  supple- 
ment our  current  research  and  demonstration  program  and  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  disabling  conditions  and  the  methods  for  reducing  or  eliminating  them.  Inso- 
far as  new  knowledge  and  improved  techniques  are  developed,  these  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  countries  in  which  the  activities  are  conducted  and  also  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  United  States. 

The  severely  disabled  present  special  problems  in  all  of  the  countries  in  which 
research  will  be  undertaken.  The  development  of  new  methods  and  techniques 
for  bringing  services  to  the  disabled,  particularly  in  the  rural  areas,  is  a  very 
urgent  problem  that  needs  solution.  The  problems  of  the  blind  in  several  of  tho 
countries  and  the  rehabilitation  problems  of  persons  with  Hansen's  disease 
(leprosy)  will  also  be  studied.  Several  countries  have  made  significant  strides 
in  the  utilization  of  rehabilitation  centers  and  workshops  for  restoring  the  dis- 
abled to  productive  ^nployment  and  their  operations  will  be  examined.  Co- 
ordinated education  programs  for  training  rehabilitation  personnel  are  also- 
planned. 

The  program  will  be  carried  out  through  the  regular  grant  mechanism  of  the 
Ofltee  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  utilizing^  in  particular,  the  resources  of  the 
various  international  rehabilitation  organisations. 

aAT,Aares  Aim  bxpbnsbs 

A  1961  appropriati<m  of  $1,871,000  is  requested  to  provide  a  total  of  191  poei- 
tioDS  and  for  10  commissioned  officers  on  reimbursable  detail  from  the  Public 
Health  Service.  The  request  represents  an  increase  of  $188,000  over  1960  and 
provides  for  seven  new  positions  plus  two  additional  commissioned  ofilcers. 

The  programs  administered  by  this  Ofiice  are  growing  and  are  becoming  more 
diversified.  The  Federal-State  program  is  progressing  year  by  year  as  the  States 
rehabilitate  larger  numbers. of  disabled.  State  staffs  are  becoming  larger  and 
the  State  administrative  organizations  are  becoming  more  complex.  Many  of 
their  administrative  practices  and  procedures  are  being  strained  by  this  growth. 
niere  is  a  growing  interest  in  rehabilitation  by  public  and  private  health  and 
welfare  organizations  and  the  State  rehabilitation  agencies  are  trying  to  adapt 
to  these  changing  conditions. 
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The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  both  regionally  and  in  headquarto^* 
is  doing  everything  possible  with  its  limited  staff  to  help  the  State  agencies  meet 
these  problems.  There  are  a  number  of  deficiencies  in  our  current  staffing  which 
are  even  more  apparent  in  the  light  of  the  projected  increase  in  the  Federal- 
State  program  in  1961.  These  include  the  need  for  additional  medical  consult- 
ants in  at  least  two  of  the  four  regions  which  now  have  no  medical  rehabilitation 
staff  at  all  and  for  the  provision  of  additional  constructive  accounting,  statistical, 
and  management  services  to  help  the  States  with  their  many  proUems. 

The  research  and  training  grant  programs  are  still  relatively  new,  having 
started  only  6  years  ago.  But  in  this  time  they  have  become  increasingly  Im- 
portant not  only  in  furthering  our  knowledge  and  techniques  of  how  to  better 
serve  the  more  severely  disabled  but  also  in  accelerating  the  growing  awareaesa 
that  large  groups  of  disabled  are  still  being  inadequately  served. 

The  staff  engaged  in  administering  the  research  and  training  grant  programs 
has  increased  over  the  past  few  years  but  the  workload  of  processing  the  new 
applications  and  administering  the  on-going  program  has  increased  even  faster. 
The  four  additional  positions  requested  for  this  area  are  equally  divided  betwem 
research  and  training  and  are  requested  primarily  to  handle  the  anticipated 
Increased  workload  related  in  part  to  the  increase  being  requested  for  research 
and  training  grants  in  1061  and  in  part  to  the  growing  volume  of  requests  for 
technical  assistance  by  applicants  and  grantee  organizations  and  institutions. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  This  year  just  over  has  been  our  best  year  to  date. 
We  rehabilitated  almost  81,000  people.  There  has  been,  of  course,  an 
increase  in  each  of  the  last  5  years.  Our  goal  for  1960  is  88,000,  and 
for  1961,  as  the  estimate  you  have  before  you  indicates,  the  goal  is 
93,000. 

STATE  agencies'   STAFFING 

It  is  interesting  to  note  this  year  the  way  some  of  our  programs 
have  contributed  to  the  ability  of  the  States  to  meet  their  needs.  For 
example,  our  training  program  is  beginning  to  pay  off.  This  program 
is  fundamental  to  gettmg  a  job  done,  since  personnel  shortages  is  one 
of  the  big  roadblocks  to  the  expansion  of  services  to  the  disabled. 
State  agencies  now  have  the  largest  staffs  in  their  history  and  they 
are  expected  to  increase  further  from  4,226  in  1959  to  5,151  in  1961  on 
the  regular  program.  There  are  an  additional  1,600  in  that  part  of 
the  State  programs  that  administers  the  OASI  disability  program. 

MEDICAL  CJONSULTATION 

We  have  a  number  of  special  activities  we  are  going  to  stress  in  the. 
coming  year.  It  is  urgent  that  we  increase  the  amount  of  medical 
consultation,  both  in  our  own  office  and  in  the  States,  As  we  get  into 
tlie  rehabilitation  of  the  more  severely  disabled  cases,  the  need  for 
deeper  involvement  of  medical  services  is  fundamental,  and  we  are 
takmg  steps  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Then  we  also  feel  that  we  wailt  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
strengthen  the  administration  of  the  State  agencies,  liiev  have  ex- 
panded very  fast,  and  a  good  many  have  ha^  to  spread  the  top  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  agency  fairly  thin.  We  have  a  series 
of  programs  that  are  aimed  at  helping  them  meet  their  responsibilities. 

We  have  increased  the  staff,  as  you  know,  in  our  re^onal  offices, 
which  is  perhaps  the  best  and  most  direct  way  we  can  give  the  State 
agencies  the  kind  of  immediate  day-by-day  help  they  need. 
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ABBAS  OF  CONCENTRATION 


We  have  a  number  of  areas  that  require  special  conoentration  if 
we  are  ^ing  to  make  progress.    Among  the  ones  which  we  want  to 

five  major  attention  to  in  the  next  year  and  a  half,  or  2  years,  is 
eafness.  We  know  much  more  that  can  be  done  for  deaf  people 
than  we  have  beeit  doing.  We  need  to  do  an  educational  job  on  the 
public  to  try  to  encourage  the  integration  of  deaf  people  into  the 
general  population.  They  are  perhaps  the  most  isolated  of  all  groups 
of  our  disabled,  even  more  so  than  the  blind. 

We  have  strengthened  our  central  office  staflf  and  encouraged  our 
research  program  and  our  training  program  to  contribute  directly  to 
his  field.  Then  we  have  continued  to  emphasize  the  need  for  greater 
activity  in  the  difficult  areas  like  multiple  sclerosis,  alcoholism,  mental 
retardation,  and  we  have  shown  some  very  encouraging  increases  in 
some  of  these  fields. 

For  example,  we  have  increased  cardiac  rehabilitations  from  4,400 
in  1959  to  a  projected  5,300  in  1961.  This  is  not  spectacular,  yet  many 
of  these  cases  involve  special  kinds  of  difficult  procedures  that  are 
necessary  to  improve  the  condition  of  people  with  heart  diseases  of 
one  kind  and  another. 

Rehabilitation  efforts  in  the  area  of  mental  retardation  continue  to 
grow  and  the  State  agencies  will  be  above  the  2,000  mark  in  persons 
rehabilitated  in  this  category  in  1961.  The  increase  is  in  terms  of  the 
percentage  of  the  total  as  well  as  in  the  actual  number  of  people.  We 
did  send  to  the  committee  a  summary  of  what  has  been  aone  in  these 
special  fields,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  those 
as  we  go  along. 

I  was  going  to  mention  particularly  the  special  work  in  multiple 
sclerosis  Qiat  is  going  on  in  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps  when  Mr.  Liaird 
comes  in  I  can  go  back  to  that.  We  continue  to  emphasize  the  re- 
haibilitation  of  persons  in  older-age  groups  and  the  people  on  public 
assistance. 

REHABILrrATING  OLDER  PERSONS 

I  think  that  especially  interesting  is  the  increased  emphasis  on 
people  45  and  over.  In  1961  we  wiU  be  rehabilitating  about  31,000 
m  that  age*  group,  which  is  almost  a  third  of  the  total^  and  $26  million 
of  the  total  amount  expended  will  go  for  their  rehabilitation.  We  are 
paying  special  attention  to  this  field  in  view  of  the  great  activitj^ 
throughout  the  country  on  the  problems  of  the  aging  and  the  orgam- 
zation  .that  is  going  on  leading  up  to  the  White  House  Conference 
next  year.  There  is  both  an  incentive  and  a  growing  community 
awareness  of  this  problem  at  this  time,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  h& 
gratified  at. this,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  your  special  interest  in 
Wiis  field. 

The  work  on  the  White  House  Conference  is  doing  what  one  would 
expect.  It  is  stimulating  more  and  more  activity  in  the  States,  in  our 
program  as  well  as  in  others. 
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RESEARCH  FROGHAK 

Our  whole  research  program  is  moving  forward,  and  for  the  first 
time  since  be^nnin^  the  program  we  are  practically  out  of  moneijr. 
The  last  meeting  or  the  National  Advisory  Gomicil  in  Januaiy  ap- 
proved projects  totaling  more  money  than  we  will  have  available  this 
fiscal  vear.  We  will  go  into  the  next  fiscal  year,  even  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  May  Comicil  meeting  which  is  usually  a  heavr  one^ 
with  projects  amounting  to  more  than  $3009000  to  take  out  of  neact 
year's  money  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the  ones  we  have. 

HOT   SFRINGS,  ARKAKSAfi,  REHABILITATIOK   GENTKR 

I  would  like  to  mention  briefly  the  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  project. 
You  wiU  recaU  that  when  we  were  before  you  last  year  we  told  you 
that  we  were  advised  the  Congress  had  under  consideration  a  bill  for 
the  transfer  of  the  Army-Navy  Hospital  at  Hot  Springs  to  the  State 
of  Arkansas  for  a  rehabilitation  center.  The  Congress  finally  passed 
the  bill.  The  State  of  Arkansas  accepted  the  property  and  it  is  now 
in  the  process  of  being  made  into  a  rehabilitation  center. 

The  State  director  for  Arkansas  sent  in  a  plan  for  the  development 
and  staffing  of  this  center,  and  this  year  in  the  appropriation  there  is 
included  $200,000  which  was  to  be  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
avaUable  for  that  project  The  Senate  report  and  the  conference 
report  of  last  year  both  directed  us  to  present  the  State's  plan  to  the 
National  Advisory  Kehabilitation  Council,  which  we  did  at  this  last 
meeting. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  the  $200,000  by  December  of 
1961.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  feel 
that  the  mandate  of  the  Congress  was  quite  definite,  and  so  there  are 
no  funds  in  this  1961  estimate  that  are  contemplated  to  go  to  the  Hot 
Springs  project  for  the  purpose  that  was  discussed  last  year;  namely^ 
the  general  maintenance  of  the  project 

According  to  the  plans  for  tne  State  of  Arkansas  they  will  need 
additional  money  from  some  source,  and  we  hope,  of  course,  that  the 
patients  from  the  other  States  and  other  income  will  give  them  what 
they  need. 

I  think  we  miffht  take  the  rest  of  the  statement,  part  by  part,  as 
we  go  through  the  budget,  instead  of  going  into  detail  on  grants  to 
States. 

AFFROPBIATIOir  RBQfDEST 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  we  are  asking  for  an  allotment  base  of 
1^3  million  which,  we  think,  is  a  very  modest  increase  over  1960,  ocm- 
sidering  the  amount  of  State  funds  there  are  available.  The  appro- 
priation request  for  1961  is  for  $53  million  in  grants  under  section  2. 
and  for  $1.6  million,  the  same  amount  as  last  year,  for  extension  ana 
improvement  projects  under  section  3. 

This  amount  will  leave  about  $4  miUion  in  State  funds  which  will 
not  be  matched.  We  feel  that  this  is  not  necessarily  an  unhealthy 
situation  since  States  thereby  evidence  their  faith  in  the  program  and 
their  willingness  to  support  it  out  of  their  own  money. 

And  out  of  the  combined  Federal  and  State  funds  we  hope,  as  I 
said  earlier,  to  rehabilitate  about  93,000  people. 
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BXTEKSIOK   AKD   ZMPKOYEHSNT  BRAISFTQ 

I  would  like  to  meation  a^in  the  importance  of  the  extension  and 
improvemoDt  grants,  and  tne  way  in  which  we  have  been  able  to 
stimulate  new  understanding  and  experimentation,  and  sometime 
later,  if  you  wish,  we  can  go  into  more  detail  about  that. 

Would  you  like  me  to  stop  and  go  on  to  grants  to  States  ?  I  would 
like  to  emphasize,  and  I  am  sure  the  committee  is  fully  aware,  that  a 
higher  allotment  base  than  the  appropriation  is  absolutely  indispen- 
sable to  the  progress  we  have  been  making  in  this  program.  And  the 
$63  million  allotment  base  is  about  as  conservative  as  we  can  afford 
to  be  andgive  the  States  Uiat  are  going  forward  an  opportunity  to  con* 
tinue.  Tms  is  the  second  year  of  the  bridge  provision,  and  it  makes 
it  all  the  more  important  we  continue  this  momentum  that  has  been  so 
well  started. 

KBSBABCH  AND  TEtAIKING 

In  research  and  training,  which  is  a  combined  appropriation  this 
year,  we  are  asking  for  an  mcrease  in  the  appropriation  of  $2,100,000. 
iBecause  of  the  deletion  of  the  nonrecurring  item  of  $200,000  for  the 
Hot  Springs.  Ark.,  proiect  there  is  a  program  increase  of  $2,300,000 
which  is  broken  down  $800,000  for  training  and  $1.5  million  for  re- 
eearch.  We  continue  to  be  enthusiastic  about  both  of  these  programs. 
We  have  new  developments  each  year  and  the  results  and  projects  are 
Terv  exciting. 

For  example,  one  development  that  is  of  interest  to  almost  everyone^ 
because  most  oi  us  know  people  with  stroke  conditions  of  one  sort  or 
other,  is  that  the  University  of  Chicago  has  just  completed  a  simple 
test  to  try  to  gaee  the  language  loss  ot  people  with  strokes.  It  is  not 
enough  just  to  observe  that  a.  person  has  dimculty  in  spc^ngin  order 
to  prescribe  the  ri^ht  kind  of  speech  therapy  for  liimL  This  test 
which  was  developed  under  one  of  the  great  authorities  in  the  field  o| 
aphaai%  Dr.  Wepman,  is  going  to  simplify  and  ext^id  the  opporta-* 
nitj  thfl^  people  will  have  to  g^  a  better  idea  of  what  should  oe  pre* 
ecnbed  for  them  in  connection  with  a  stroke. 

We  have  also  been  concentrating  on  trying  to  get  a  set  of  priorideB 
m  the  field  of  speech  and  hearing  researcL  We  have  a  aocoment 
which  we  would  like  to  make  available  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  give  you  not  only  the  information  that  is  in  it,  but  to  show 
jou  the  way  we  try  to  do  a  planning  job  for  these  various  fields. 

We  have  this  in  the  field  of  speech  and  heariujg  [handing  to  the 
members]  and  we  have  another  under  preparation  m  the  field  of  pro&* 
thetics,  becajise  our  National  Advisory  CouncU  feels  in  order  to  do 
an  orderly  job  of  handling  our  money  and  making  the  best  choice 
of  projects  we  should  have  something  against  which  to  judge  the 
projecte  that  come  in.  And  so  we  have  gathered  together  experts 
and  given  them  an  opportunity  to  counsel  together  and  come  up  with 
the  kmd  of  plan  that  is  repres«ated  in  this  book. 

Mr.  Laibd.  Is  this  going  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  was  saying  befoi-e  you  came  in,  Mr.  Laird,  the 
multiple  sclerosis  statement  would  be  of  special  interest  to  you  be- 
cause so  much  that  is  told  in  here  has  either  been  stimulated  or  has 
taken  place  in  the  Neurological  Institute  in  Wisconsin.    Wisconsin 
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is  continuing  to  do  an  outstanding  job  in  handling  people  with  naul- 
tiple  sclerosis,  and  it  is  about  the  best  place  in  the  country,  I  think, 
for  thorough  evaluation  and  training  for  this  group. 

Our  request  for  1961  would  maintain  the  projects  to  which  we  are 
already  cou'mitted  and  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  initiate  about 
85  new  projects,  which  is  the  same  number,  roughly,  that  we  hope  to 
initiate  m  1960. 

In  training  we  likewise  are  making  a  modest  request  for  some  new 
projects,  largely  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  in  counseling,  and  in 
speech  and  hearing.  Our  aim,  as  vou  know,  is  to  have  a  training 
program  in  each  medical  school,  and  we  would  like  to  be  in  a  position 
to  make  these  programs  available  as  fast  as  the  medical  schools  can 
develop  them. 

So  far,  we  have  been  able  to  do  this  and  we  hope  with  the  increase 
we  are  requesting,  to  continue  this  advance. 

We  also  need  to  increase  each  year  the  number  of  people  in  training 
and  to  underline  the  importance  of  keeping  up  the  momentum  in  turn- 
ing out  trained  and  dedicated  people  to  work  in  this  field  because 
the  scarcity  problem  gets  worse  and  worse  each  year. 

USE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Finally,  there  is  a  special  budget  request  this  year  which  I  think 
several  other  parts  of  the  Department  are  making  as  sort  of  a  prelude 
to  an  international  program  in  research  and  training  called  the  sp>ecial 
foreign-currency  program.  This  program  is  an  efu>rt  to  convert  into 
a  constructive  research  prdgram  m  rehabilitation  some  counterpart 
currencies  available  to  the  United  States  in  certain  countries  as  the 
result  of  the  agricultural  surplus  program. 

In  salaries  and  expenses  we  have  a  modest  request  for  nine  addi- 
tional positions  to  supplement  our  very  small  staff  in  proportion  to 
what  we  have  to  do.  There  are  seven  regular  positions  and  two  com- 
missioned medical  officers  which  we  hope  to  have  on  reimbursable  de- 
tail from  the  Public  Health  Service. 

When  we  get  to  the  detailed  figures,  I  can  tell  you  what  we  are 
doing,  but  we  believe  that  this  represents  a  minimum  request. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  completes  the  general  statement.  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  again  that  we  have  had  a  very  good  year. 
More  and  more  States  are  getting  their  legislatures  to  appropriate 
funds  to  match  the  Federal  funds  that  are  available. 

The  acquisition  of  new  staff  in  the  States  has  made  it  possible  to  do 
a  better  job,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  The  assumption  of  the 
responsibility  by  the  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the  disability  deter- 
mination program  has  stabilized  now.  and  I  think  from  now  on  we 
will  see  very  real  benefits  in  terms  or  rehabilitation  from  this  rela- 
tionship. 

So,  altogether  I  think  we  have  a  very  constructive  picture  and  we 
feel  that  the  reauests  that  this  budget  contains  are  very  modest  rela- 
tive to  the  possibilities  of  the  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Grants  to  States 

Your  appropriation  for  1960  is  $51,900,000,  and  the  allotment 
base  $59,500,000.  The  request  for  1961  is  for  an  appropriation  of 
$54,500,000  and  an  allotment  base  of  $63  million. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  An  increase  of  $2,600,000  and  $3,500,000  respectively. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  BRIDGE  PROVISION   ON    1961    ESTIMATE 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  bridge  provision  on  your  1961  estimate? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  The  effect  in  dollars,  totally,  is  not  very  much,  but 
certain  States  are  very  gravely  affected.  States  like  New  York  and 
Connecticut  have  to  put  up  many  more  Stnie  dollars  to  maintain  the 
same  level  of  their  program.  But  other  States  have  been  affected  the 
other  way,  so  in  the  total  number  of  dollars  we  requested  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  bridge  provision  has  not  been  a  very  important 
factor. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  In  total,  it  is  a  little  over  $100,000  as  compared  with 
its  effect  in  1960,  but  in  some  individual  States  the  amounts  are  high. 
Some  States  are  having  to  put  up  over  $100,000  to  keep  the  same  gen- 
eral sum  of  money. 

STATE  MATCHING  ABIUTIES 

Mr.  PoGARTY.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  States  that  will  more 
than  match  their  funds  under  an  allotment  base  of  $63  million? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Oh,  yes.  We  have  a  number  of  States  that  have  subr 
stantial  State  appropriations  over  and  above  what  will  be  required  for 
this  program  under  the  $63  million  allotment. 

Mr.  FoGARTY*  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  States  and 
how  much? 

MissSwrrzER.  Yes. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

State  funds  available  in  ewoess  of  matching  requirements  for  sec.  2  of  the 
Vocational  RehahUitation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1961 

1961  e8tim<rte 

Nevada $12, 65a 

New  York 1, 180, 085 

Oklahoma 48,453 

Pennsylvania 1,  535,  508 

South  Dakota 2, 199 

Vermont 4, 707 

Washington 47. 260 

West  Virginia 223, 443 

District  of  Columbia 144, 503 

Guam 9,  055 


1961  estimate 
Total $3, 923, 832 


Arizona 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Georgia 

Kmtneky 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts- 
Minnesota 


19, 611 

284,785 

3,738 

261,727 

26,924 

10,979 

105,065 

3,134 


Miss  SwrrzEB,  There  will  be  about  $4  million  in  State  funds  that 
will  not  be  matched. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Also  put  into  the  record  the  States  that  are  ready  to 
match  the  amount  of  the  request,  $70  million,  $90  million,  $100  million, 
and  the  amount  of  the  allotment  base  if  it  were  to  provide  Federal 
matching  for  all  States. 
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(The  requested  information  follows :) 

Amounts  of  State  Funds  Unmatched  and  Amounts  or  Fedebal  Affbopbeationb 
lUxtuiBED  Under  Vabious  Aluotment  Bases  fob  1961 

The  following  table  shows  the  effect  of  increasing  the  allotment  base  for  1961. 
Raising  the  allotment  base  to  $70  million  would  mean  matching  all  funds  in  44 
States.  Raising  the  allotment  base  to  $100  million  would  mean  matching  all 
State  funds  in  all  States  except  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Delaware.  An 
allotment  base  of  $70  million  would  call  for  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $54,- 
700,000,  an  increase  of  $1,700,000  over  the  request  of  $53  million  for  section  2. 
An  allotment  base  of  $100  million  would  call  for  a  Federal  approprition  of 
$58,700,000,  an  Increase  of  $5,700,000  over  the  request  of  $58  million. 


AnotmeQt  base 


168,000,000.. 
«0,000.000.. 

ioo,ooo,ooo.. 

i]fl0,000,000. 
1150,000,000. 


SUteswith 
all  State 

funds 
matched 


Amoont  of 
state  ftinds 
uiunfttcbed 


$3,928,882 

2,818.018 

680,871 

107,085 


Amount  of  Federal  appio- 
priation  reqoired 


Total 


$58,000,000 
54,700,000 
87.90a000 
58,700,000 
58,800,000 


Increase  ove 


'$1,700,000 
4^800,000 
fik7t)0,000 
5,800,000 


States  with  unmatched  State  funds  with  an  allotment  base  of — 


I6a;ooo,ooo 

$70,000,000 

$80,000^000 

$100/XR),000 

$iBO,qoo^ 

]>lttrtotofdo]nmUa~ 
ArT^nmif 

I>elaware  

Distriot  of  Odium- 

bto. 
Arkansas          ^  ^ 

I>elaware - 

DistrlotofGolnm- 

ArV«>>ifftf    .    ...    . 

Delaware 

District  of  Coliim- 
bia. 

None. 
Do. 

Do; 

Ouam 

Ouam            ...... 

(hvwn      , 

Do. 

l^r^ftSffi:::::::: 

Oeorgto.r.!!:- 

PennsytTania 

WestVtitfiila. 

OeorglA     

Pennsylvania 

Do. 

Westtjrgiiiia 

Do. 

Maandhasetta 

Masffftchnaetts 

Do! 

Nerada 

Nevada 

Do. 

New  York 

New  York 

Do^ 

Arisona ,. 

"Kentnokr . 



S: 

Louisiana 

SI: 

Minnesota 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota 



. 



^ 

Verniont  ..  .* 

Dol 

W>f1^t«^^tX 

Do. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  would  the  allotment  base  have  to  be  to  matdi 
the  State  funds? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  To  match  aJl  of  the  State  f  rnids  the  base  would  haTB 
to  be  well  over  $100  million.  To  match  substantial  amounts  over  and 
above  the  $63  million  allotment  base  would  take  different  amounts. 
For  instance,  a  $70  million  allotment  base  would  pick  up  all  funds 
in  44  States.    There  would  still  be  some  left  unmatched. 

Mr.  Hunt.  There  would  be  44  States  with  all  State  funds  matched 
with  the  $70  million  base. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  How  much  of  the  additional  funds  in  big  States 
would  you  pick  up  with  the  $70  million  allotment  base  ? 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  You  would  pick  up  some  but  not  all  of  the  State 
iunds  in  Georgia,  New  York,  Arkansas,  and  Pennsylvania.  There 
are  10  States  that  would  not  have  all  of  their  moneys  matched  with 
the  $70  million  base. 
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MisBSwrrzKR.  But  it  would  make  a  big  dent. 
Mr.  FoGABxr.  And  the  appropriation  would  have  to  be  inca^aaed 
fay  how  much? 
MisB  SwiTZEH.  About  $1,700,000,  as  near  as  we  can  judge. 

INCBSASB  IN  STATE  OONTBXBTJT1.0NS 

Mr.  FoGtABTT.  How  much  have  the  State  contributions  gone  up 
during  the  5  years  since  the  1955  amendments  ? 

Mr.  Hunt.  In  1956  they  had  about  $14  million;  in  1956,  $18  mil- 
lion ior  basic  ^pport,  and  the  1961  estimate  is  about  $38  million. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $19  million. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  So  the  States  haive  upped  their  contributions  by  $19 
million} 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Since  the  last  amendments. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Which  is  about  in  the  same  proportion  as  fhe  Fed- 
eral funds. 

DISABIUTT  DETERMINATIONS  T(m  OASI 

Mr.  FoGAHTT.  You  say  on  page  9  that  the  work  of  disability  deter- 
minations for  OASI  has  had  some  retarding  <effect  on  State  rehabili- 
tation aetiyities.  Will  you  comment  on  this  and  also  on  the  overall 
good  you  think  would  result  from  this  job  for  OASI } 

Miss  SwrrzER.  You  remember  that  when  the  origiiial  amendments 
of  the  OASI  program  were  proposed  hv  the  administration  in  1952 
and  1953  it  was  for  a  freeze  of  the  benefit  premiums,  so  to  speak,  and. 
it  was  felt  at  that  time  that  the  rehabilitation  agencies  were  the 
agencies  of  choice  to  do  this  because  we  wanted  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  tyin^  a  disability  payments  program  to  rdiabilitation. 
llien,  when  the  disability  payments  act  was  passed,  this  philosophy 
was  continued.  The  law  required  the  Secretary  to  contract  with  the 
State  Sjgencies,  and  this  impact  came  just  at  the  time  that  the  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  were  expanding  under  the  new  program.  So 
there  was  a  definite  responsibility  plac^  on  the  top  stan  of  the  State 
rehabilitation  agencies  to  organize  to  meet  this  tremendous  claims 
load  which  tiey  agreed  to  take  over.  During  the  first  couple  of  years 
this  was  a  real  burden.  I  think  it  was  a  drag  on  the  ability  of  the 
State  agencies  to  use  the  available  talent  in  the  regular  rehabilitation 
prc^ram.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  transfer  of  some  of  their  top 
staff  to  the  disability  determination  program  and  by  spreading  the 
energy  that  people  have  to  supervise  the  program. 

On  the  other  side,  however,  I  think  that  the  States  received  the 
benefit  of  the  most  tremendous  referral  load  in  the  history  of  the  pro- 
gram. While  in  the  beginning  the  great  majority  of  the  referrals 
were  such  that  it  was  not  very  practical  to  expect  to  do  rehabilitation 
in  the  accepted  sense,  nevertheless,  it  dramatized  for  the  State  the 
importance  of  this  tremendous  group  of  people  who  needed  service. 
I  tnink  the  abilitv  of  the  States  to  increase  their  services  to  the  people 
45  and  over,  as  I  related  earlier,  is  very  largely  due  to  the  interplay 
of  these  two  programs. 

At  the  present  time,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  States  are 
current  on  their  disability  job.    As  time  goes  on,  and  as  there  is  dis- 
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position  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance to  want  to  have  a  more  carefuUy  work^  up  case,  a  more  care- 
fully documented  case  with  medical  and  other  ddagnostic  procedures, 
there  will  be  an  increasin^lv  favorable  result  to  the  rehabiktatioii  pro- 
gram, because  the  cases  will  be  easier  to  handle  when  they  are  received 
into  the  rehabilitation  load.  And  while  I  think  it  would  be  unrealis- 
tic to  expect  that  the  majoritv  of  the  cases  would  ever  be  rehabilitated 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  I  mink  that  we  will  find  year  after  year  an 
increasing  number. 

It  is  particularly  valuable  for  those  people  who  are  not  given  a  dis- 
ability benefit.  The  biggest  dividends  in  the  rehabilitations  to  date 
are  in  the  group  that  have  not  been  eligible  for  benefits.  It  is  because 
they  are  not  disabled  enough  to  qualify. 

WORK    WITH    SEVERELY    DISABLSSD 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  On  page  8  you  say  "The  number  of  more  severely 
disabled  served  by  the  Etate  agencies  continues  to  increase."  Give 
us  a  few  examples  of  that 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Cardiacs  is  one.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cardiacs  that  have  been  handled,  which  is  quite  substantiaL 

From  1959  to  1961,  for  example,  there  has  been  a  projected  900  in- 
crease in  cardiacs.  That  is  very  important  because  most  of  those 
cases  are  very  complicated  ofttimes  with  heart  surgery,  indnding 
open  heart  surgery,  which  is,  of  course,  very  difficult. 

In  mental  retardation,  which  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  areas,  we 
are  going  up  also — 1,100  in  1957,  2,100  in  1961.  We  have  a  table 
here 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  may  put  it  in  the  record. 

Miss  SwTTZER.  Which  shows  the  number  being  rehabilitated  of  the 
deaf,  mentally  ill,  and  paraplegics. 
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(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

Type  of  disahility  for  rehabilitants  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  1957-61  ^ 


Disability 

Flaeal  yean  ending  Jane  80 

1067 

1968 

1959 

1900 

1961 

All  r«biihiUtAntfi  *    .    .  . 

70,940 

74.817 

80,740 

88,000 

93.000 

^looholism. ..... 

137 
3,444 
1,621 

189 
3,943 
1,648 

240 
4,400 
1,700 

300 
4,900 
1.850 

370 

CanUac-l - 

5,300 

EDlleDSv      

2,000 

H^fuing,  total    .                

4.687 

4,803 

5.500 

6,100 

6.650 

Pwf 

1,494 
3,193 

1,824 
3,479 

1.600 
3.900 

1,800 
4,800 

1,900 

Hardofh^Mlng  .  .   ,.,..., 

4,650 

Mentiil  illnfts?.  total 

2,796 

3,221 

3.600 

4,100 

4,500 

Psychosis. . 

1,398 
1,398 

1,666 
1,665 

1.840 
1,760 

2.100 
2,000 

2,300 

2.200 

MtntA]  retardAtioiL- . 

1.094 
217 

1,678 
260 

1,760 
290 

880 

2.100 

Mnltlp1«  sclerosis    ..                      

370 

Oith^pMic,  total . 

28,033 

28,661 

30,700 

83,000 

84.400 

Paraploglfsi.......  ....  _........... .... 

678 
27,366 

663 
27,888 

700 
30,000 

730 
32,270 

740 

All  other  orthopedic 

33,660 

6^826 
926 

6,278 
931 

6»100 
1,100 

6^160 
1,200 

6,050 

Speech  defects.                      

1.300 

VisiiA],  ftot^ 

7,773 

7.916 

^600 

9,150 

9.600 

Blind..- 

4.006 
3,768 

4,007 
3,908 

4.850 
4,150 

4.750 

4,400 

5^000 

Other  visual _ 

4,600 

All  nther  di<?ahilitif«. 

13.488 

15.116 

16.860 

19.020 

20,460 

1  Data  for  disability  groups:  Actual  for  1967-^;  estimated  for  1959-61. 
»  Total,  aU  rehabilitants:  Actual  for  1957-69;  estimated  for  1960^61. 

EXTENSION    AND   rMPROVBMENT   PROGRAM 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  will  put  page  12,  concerning  the  extension  and 
improvement  projects,  in  the  record.  Give  us  some  examples  of 
what  is  being  accomplished  under  some  specific  projects. 

(The  page  referred  to  follows :) 


Data  on  extension  and  improvement  program 

1959  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

Federal  ^llOt'nePt  md  ftpproprlatinn    _     __..._._.. 

$1,500,000 

$1,500,000 

$1. 600. 000 

Federal  grants 

1.030.881 
343.624 

1. 239. 230 
413,078 

1,258,806 

State  funds                           --  -                  -    _    _      _ 

419, 601 

Total  ft  in ''if  used.-.  ^^^ .    -      .,       -  -                   

1,374.505 

1.652,306 

1, 678, 407 

Number  of  StatiMf  Df^rticli>AtlnR 

41 
94 

46 
112 

45 

Total  projM^ts  <it  end  «f  y*!*                          

115 
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In  1959  approximately  50  piercent  of  the  prodects  provided  improved  or  QiecUl- 
ized  services  to  special  disability  groups.  About  a  tbird  of  the  projects  provided 
assistance  in  establishing  workshops  or  other  facilities. 

A  breakdown  of  the  projects  by  type  of  activity  for  1959  is  as  follows : 


Establishment  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops *ti 

Improved  program  administration 1^ 

Improved  or  speciaUzed  services  to  the— 

Mentally  and  emotionally  ill 15 

Mentally  retarded 8 

Homeboond 1 

Blind 8 

Epileptic 1 

Tubercular . « ... ... ......         2 

Cardiac 1 

Cerebral  palsied 8 

Seveitely  disabled 2 

Other  disability  groups 5 

46 

Total "^ 

^  Indudes  speciaUied  fadlltim  and  workshops  for  the  mentally  retarded  and  other  dis* 
ability  groups. 

Miss  SwiTZER.  One  of  the  most  spectacular  of  the  extension  and  im- 
provementprojects  took  place  in  Vermont  which  pioneered  in  the 
Halfway  House  for  the  Mentally  111.  The  little  State  of  Vermont 
with  its  quiet  persistence  used  their  extension  and  improvement  money 
to  open  first  a  house  for  women  and  then  a  house  for  men.  They  .had 
a  very  exciting  time  when  they  started  because  they  opened  the  first 
one  in  Montpelier  and  the  neighbors  did  not  like  it  very  well.  The 
community  people  interested  in  mental  health  did  their  work  so  well 
that  they  were  very  happy  to  have  the  house  opened  after  several 
months  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  that,  the  whole  State  hosi>ital  system  in  Vermont  is 
geared  to  rehabilitation.  The  rehabilitation  counselors  collaborate 
with  the  mental  hospital  staff. 

This  project  has  oeen  so  successful  and,  while  I  would  not  want 
to  minimize  the  difficulty  of  the  actual  process  of  rehabilitation,  tha 
organization  of  it  has  been  kept  simple.  The  house  is  headed  not  by  a 
highly  professionalized  social  worker  but  rather  by  a  fairly  substan- 
tid,  homey  kind  of  person,  a  housemother  type,  who  knows  how  to 
handle  the  girls  ana  women  who  come  there,  help  them  with  their 
medication,  and  give  them  general  moral  support.  This  project  is 
now  being  duplicated  in  a  number  of  other  States — ^West  V  irginia, 
Kentucky,  and  California.  This  represents,  I  think,  one  of  the  verj 
excellent  examples  because  it  is  in  a  field  that  needs  so  deepermtelj 
to  be  tied  into  rehabilitation. 

COtTNSELINO   SERVICE 

Then  almost  all  the  States  now  have  started  counseling  services  for 
the  mentally  retarded  through  this  extension  and  improvement  device* 
They  have  put  counselors  on  in  different  parts  of  the  State  and  given 
them  a  chance  to  work  exclusively  and  specifically  on  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Mr.FooABTT.  On  a  halfway  house  idea. 
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Miss  SwrrzER.  No,  843  a  part  of  the  re^ar  counseling  procesa 
In  some  States  where  we  have  workshops  and  evaluation  centers  under 
our  research  and  demonstration  project  for  the  retarded,  the  link  be- 
tween workshop  experience  of  the  person  and  their  being  counseled  by 
the  regular  rehabilitation  counselor  is  very  close.  We  do  not  have  one 
of  these  projects  in  every  place.  Where  we  do  have  them,  it  is  the 
intent  that  there  be  a  cloee  working  relationship. 

K'dOKALD  GENTEB  fob  THJ&  ICBNTALLY  tOffTABDED 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  McDcmald  Center  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Yes,  we  had  a  letter  from  Mrs,  McDonald  in  which 
she  sent  you  her  very  warm  greeting  We  did  not  think  Mr.  Mo- 
Donald  would  be  able  to  come  to  the  Dallas  meeting.  He  is  severeW 
stricken  with  a  heart  attack.  They  are  continuing  to  do  very  signin- 
cant  work  down  there. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  They  think  their  idea  of  a  halfway  house  is  the  best 
for  these  particular  age  groups.  They  have  these  workshops  and 
schools  all  on  this  17  or  18  acres  of  land.  It  made  a  lot  of  sense  to 
me. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  think  it  does  for  the  more  severely  involved.  They 
have  there  multiple-handicapped  retarded.  These  cases  probably 
would  be  difficult  to  handle  in  the  regular  outpatient  relationship  that 
develops  with  the  rehabilitation  counselor  and  the  State  agency* 
There  would  be  I  think  all  decrees  of 

Mr.  FooABTT.  I  saw  one  with  no  hands  or  legs  who  was  working  in 
the  shop. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Yes;  Mr.  Oarrett,  have  ^ou  visited  the  McDonald 
Center?    Would  you  want  to  give  the  chairman  some  more  details? 

Mr.  Gabbeit.  x  es.  I  think  our  dealings  with  the  McDonald  Center 
has  been  in  terms  of  our  special  project  program.  We  have  been 
trying  to  verify  the  question  you  have  rai^:  Is  this  the  type 
of  setting  where  you  can  so  evaluate  a  person  who  is  multiply  handi- 
capped and  mentally  retarded  so  you  can  predict  which  of  these 
people  best  profit  from  this  type  of  setting.  This  is  the  type  of  a 
project  that  we  have  had  there. 

Mr.FoGAETT.  How  do  you  like  it? 

Mr.  Gabbktt.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  program.  I  am  very  en* 
thusiastic  about  it.  You  may  be  interested  that  under  our  extension 
and  improvement  program  in  Austin,  Tex.,  we  do  have  this  halfway 
house  idea  that  you  mentioned. 

We  are  experimenting  with  a  variety  of  approaches  to  try  to  meet 
the  problems  of  the  mmtally  retarded. 

MENTAL  BETABDATIOir  AND  KULTOPLB  SGUSBOSIS 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  have  some  statements  here,  **Mentally  retarded 
Slid  multiple  scleroms,  alcoholism."  Wa  will  see  that  they  are  put 
into  the  reoofd. 
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(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

MBNTAIi  BETABDATION 
1.  PKOBLBMS  IN  BKITARTT.TTATPTQ  THIS  DISABXLITT  6BOI3P 

Drs.  MaslancI,  Sarason,  and  Oiadwin  have  stated  that  using  as  the  criterion 
of  disability  the  inability  to  obtain  gainful  employment,  with  the  possiUe  excep- 
tion of  mental  illness,  mental  retardation  is  the  most  significant  handicap  to  our 
present  society.  "Of  the  4,200,000  children  bom  annually  in  the  United  Stetes, 
3  percent  (126,000)  will  never  achieve  the  inteUect  of  a  12-year-old.  0.3  percent 
(12,600)  will  remain  below  the  7-year  intellectual  level  and  0.1  percent  (4,200) 
if  they  survive  wiU  spend  their  lives  as  completely  helpless  imb^^Ues  unable  to 
care  even  for  their  own  creature  needs.*' 

Dr.  George  Tarjan,  superintendent  of  Pacific  State  Hospital  (for  mentaUy  re- 
tarded), Pomona,  Calif.,  gives  these  figures:  Once  every  thousandth  time  there 
is  a  baby  bom  in  our  country  whose  mentality  will  be  so  severely  impaired  that 
he  will  not  be  able  to  survive  for  any  length  of  time  unless  he  is  constantly  pro- 
tected and  sheltered  by  other  fellow  humans.  Though  life  expectancy  for  this 
group  is  limited,  there  are  probably  some  60,000  to  90,000  such  severely  re- 
tarded individuals  living  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  them  are  children  or 
adolescent.  Vocational  rehabilitation  in  its  present  sense  has  little  to  offer  for 
them.  They  will  always  need  our  custody,  and  unless  major  medical  discoveries 
are  made,  their  vocational  contributions  will  remain  very  limited. 

Another  group  of  the  retarded  are  born  with  about  three  times  the  above 
frequency  and  with  a  greater  chance  for  survival.  This  group  comprises  about 
300,000-350,000  people  in  the  United  States.  They  are  children,  adolescents,  or 
adults  who  are  much  more  capable  than  the  first  group.  They  can  learn,  and 
understand  the  meaning  of  danger.  Th^  can  assist  with  their  own  care  and 
in  a  protective  environment  can  even  undertake  semiproductive  ^ideavors. 
Their  shortcomings  become  evident  when  they  are  called  upon  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  symbols  as  used  in  the  written  language.  Present-day  evidence, 
in  and  out  of  institutional  settings,  shows  that  these  people  can  learn  many 
tasks  when  patiently  and  properly  taught.  The  better  their  overall  emotic»al 
adjustment,  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  thro^h  rote  memory  they  can  acquire 
several  job  skills. 

A  third  category  of  the  mentally  retarded  is  generaUy  estimated  as  including 
as  many  as  5  million  people  in  our  country,  about  3  percent  of  our  peculation. 
They  represent  a  large  group  of  human  beingrs  who,  in  a  limited  way,  adjust  to 
the  demands  of  our  society  and  take  a  positive  place  in  our  manpower  pocL 
Only  under  stress  situations  do  they  come  to  our  attention  and  are  suspected, 
then  identified  or  diagnosed,  thereby  becoming  a  public  concern. 

The  number  in  need  of  rehabilitation  services  is  not  known,  but  that  the  need 
is  great  is  obvious.  We  have  barely  scratched  the  surface  in  r^ation  to  ttie 
▼ast  problem. 

The  greatly  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  National  Aasociation  for 
Retarded  Children  and  its  local  afllliates  has  served  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  extent  and  seriousness  of  the  problem.  Several  studies  over  the  past  few 
years  have  revealed  that  despite  improved  and  improving  public  school  programs 
for  the  retarded,  25  to  40  percent  of  the  educable  groups  coming  oat  of  thoee 
classes  could  either  not  be  placed  on  jobs,  or  hold  them  if  they  were  placed. 
Moreover,  a  significant  number  of  the  trainable  group  rec^ved  no  vocational 
training  or  job  opportunities  whatsoever.  Traditionally  the  mentally  retarded 
individual  has  been  the  target  of  ridicule  and  prejudice  which  has  restricted  all 
phases  of  his  development.  Inadequate  education  and  poor  personal  relation- 
ships have  pushed  him  steadily  down  the  scale  of  intellectual  functioning. 

Usually  the  retarded  person  referred  to  the  rehabilitation  agency  has  bad  no 
employment  experience  or  a  series  of  unsuccessful  attempts  on  a  job.  His  lade 
of  skills  and  confidence  further  jeopardizes  his  opportunities  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket. These  are  some  of  the  problems  confronting  ^e  rehabilitation  counselor — 
problems  of  community  attitudes  as  well  as  those  of  the  client  hlnuielfi. 
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2.  AOOOlfPTJBHMENTB 


(o)  Federal-State  program 


Eatimated  number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitated  by  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tcUion  agencies  in  fiscal  years  1959-^1 


Fiscal  year  finding  June  ao— 

Total  1 

Mentally 
retarded  > 

1060 

80.739 
88.000 
03.000 

l,7fi0 

1060 

1.900 

1061 

2,100 

I  Final  data  for  1050;  estimated  for  1000  and  1961. 

s  EstimateB  based  on  the  number  and  proportion  with  this  disability  rehabilitated  in  the  preceding  5-year 


The  number  of  mentally  retarded  rehabilitated  by  the  State  rehabilitation 
agencies  is  increasing.  It  is  expected  that  2,100  will  be  rehabilitated  in  1961  at 
an  estimated  expenditore  of  abont  1,550,000  in  Federal  funds  in  addition  to  State 
funds.  These  totals  compare  with  the  estimated  expenditure  of  about  $1,- 
400,000  in  Federal  funds  in  1960  for  the  rehabilitation  of  about  1,900  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  an  estimated  $1,250,000  for  the  rehabilitation  of  about  1,750  men- 
tally retarded  in  1969. 

For  1959,  the  New  Mexico  and  Tennessee  agencies  had  approved  project  grants 
under  section  2  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  for  establishment  of  s];)eclal- 
iaed  facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Vermont  used  some  of  its  section  2  funds  for  rehabilitation  houses  (halfway 
houses)  for  the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  retarded. 

Extension  and  improvement  projects  under  section  8  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act  have  been  used  in  the  general  programs  in  a  variety  of  ways  to 
make  substantial  contributi<«s  toward  increasing  the  number  of  mentally  re- 
tarded rehabilitated. 
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Extension  and  imprwement. projects 


State 

Project 

Amount  of  Federal  grant 
approved,  fiscal  year— 

1000 

1000 

19iL 

Oalilbmla. 

OonnMtifflit... 

BxtensloQ  of  eerrioea  to  mentally  retarded 
appUoants. 

retardates. 
Improved  serrioes  to  special  disabUity  sroops 

Expansion  of  rehabilitation  aennoes  to  mental 
retardates  10  years  of  age  and  over. 

Muscatatuck  State  School  (menUllr  retarded). 
Counselor  for  cerebral  palsied  and  mentally 

retarded  projects  in  St.Xoais  area. 
Superriaor   of  services   to   mentally   ni  and 

mentally  retarded. 

Counselor  for  mentally  retarded  and  epileptic 

Extension   and   improvement   of  services   to 

mentally  retarded  <n  Newark  school  system* 

of  Hudson  County  and  shettered  workshop  for 

retarded. 
Svanoff  Memorial  Center  nnetamd  (mentally 

retarded  and  multiple  handicaps). 
Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded  Chadxsn  in 

Nassau  County. 
Sheltered  Workshop  of  Jeffenon  County,  Inc. 

(mentally  retarded). 
Special    statewide    supervision    of    mentally 

retarded. 
Adjustment  services  for  mentally  retarded  oUents 

of  Texas  Division  of  Vocational  RehabiUtation. 
Behabilitation  facUIty  for  educable  pbysicaUy 

and  mentally  handicapped— Texas  Education 

A^cy   with    DaUoB    Independent   School 

182,702 

808,088 

16^522 
fib  000 

2i007 

22,000 

S.X40 

6,702 

8.142 
0,880 

18,800 

864.481 
10,082 

DelavBTO    

Oeorgia 

22.100 

28,710 

4,881 

28,087 

Indltiuii             ..  .. 

Mteoori.. 

0,881 

Nebraska 

8,070 
0,004 

1.020 

2.020 
18,826 
0,2M 
4,780 
15,000 
11,74* 

New  Jeney. 

New  York 

6,874 

Sooth  Dakota 

4,088 

17,280 
14,818 

4,688 

Tftxai. ...^  . 

12;  187 

1  Awarded  824,960  in  fiscal  year  1067  and  828,741  in  fiscal  year  1008.  Noexpenditiirailnl087. 

Besearch  Into  the  causes  and  prevention  of  mental  retardation  is  vital  to  tlie 
problem.  However,  this  large  segment  of  onr  total  population  now  in  existence 
most  have  expert  assistance  made  available  to  them.  We  mnst  develop  more 
precise  skills  in  treatment  and  training  for  their  social,  psychological,  and 
vocational  adjustment.  The  research  and  demonstration  grant  program,  autbr 
orized  under  the  vocational  rehabilitation  legislation  of  1954,  is  a  major  step 
in  meeting  this  need. 

The  number  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  dealing  with  the  mentally 
retarded  has  been  increasing  substantially.  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion will  be  providing  partial  support  for  an  estimated  81  projects  in  this  area 
in  1060  at  a  cost  of  about  $816,000  compared  with  19  projects  in  1959  costing 
about  $535,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  projects  concerned  with  the 
mentally  retarded  and  the  expenditures  will  continue  to  increase  in  1061. 

The  research  projects  show  wide  variations  in  areas  studied.  Some  are  re- 
lated to  siiedal  workshop  studies,  others  are  community  programs  dealing  with 
a  special  aspect  of  mental  rotardation  such  as  developing  a  statewide  program, 
studying  employer  attitudes,  evaluating  vocational  training  in  a  rural  regional 
center,  or  providing  transitional  facilities  through  a  halfway  house.  The  re- 
mainder are  devoted  to  specialised  subjects  such  as  predicting  performance; 
assessing  social  adjustment  based  on  Job,  personality  and  education ;  developing 
a  social  capacity  scale  or  ascertaining  the  effects  of  special  training. 

In  July  1957,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  began  a  program  of 
demonstration  projects  to  accelerate  vocational  rohabilitation  services  to 
severely  disabled  persons  and  to  provide  for  prompt  and  widespread  appUcatfon 
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•f  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  in  the  Office  of  Vocational  BetaabUltation 
reoearch  grant  program.  The  21  demonstration  projects  approved  thus  far  for 
the  mentally  xeliarded  have  been  a  vital  factor  in  accelerating  senricee  for 
this  group. 

Seieeted  demowtr&Oon  project  gran$9,  aeotion  4  (a)  (i)  ^--Oecnpational  training 
centers  for  mentally  retarded : 

Gaddo-Bofisier  Association  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Shreve* 
port^La. 

Southern  Illinois  University,  Garbondale,  HI. 

Aid  for  Betarded  Children,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Oalif. 

PABC  WotkBhop,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aid  for  Betarded  Children  Association  of  Jefferson  County,  Birm- 

tngli^f^  Alii 

.    Orange  Grove  School,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tienn. 

Rio  Grande  Association  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,  Harlingen,  Tex. 

Sheltered  Workshop  Foundation  of  Lucas  County,  Ind.,  Toledo^  Ohio. 

Goodwill  Industries,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Greater  Boston  Association  for  Retarded  Children,  Boston,  Mass. 

Greater  Atlanta  Chapter,  Georgia  Association  for  Retarded  Childr^i, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

George  Mason  Occupational  Training  Coitsr,  Falriington  School, 
Arlington,  Ya. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Tticoma,  Inc.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Laradon  Hall  Society,  Denver,  Colo. 

Maryland  Society  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Ine,  Baltimore^ 
Md. 

Project,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Goodwill  Industries  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Delaware  County  Council,  Retarded  Children,  Inc.,  Muncie^  Ind« 

Parents*  Council  for  Retarded  Children  of  Rhode  Island.  Warwick,  R.I. 

Chatham  County  Association  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children,  Savan- 
nah, Ga. 

Occupational  Training  Center  for  Mentally  Retarded,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

(0)  Trwhiina  caurseafiHrrehaMUtatian  of  the  mefUaUp  retarded 

The  program  of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency  is  the  overall 
program  where  the  methodologies  and  skills  which  have  proved  effective  through 
research  and  demonstration  must  be  applied.  To  move  forward  In  serving  far 
greater  numbers  of  the  retarded  than  we  have,  the  agencies  need  not  only 
additional  staff  but  staff  with  special  knowledge  in  the  field. 

In  1959  no  long-term  training  exclusively  concerned  with  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  retarded  was  supported,  but  several  graduate  programs  in  re- 
habilitation counseling  and  social  work  placed  students  in  agencies  serving  the 
mentally  retarded.  All  rehabilitation  counselor  training  programs  included 
some  theoretical  content  on  mental  retardation. 

Two  short-term  training  courses  were  supported  which  reached  about  40 
trainees  at  a  cost  of  about  $14,600  (University  of  Wisconsin  for  r^on  V  and 
the  American  Association  for  Help  of  Retarded  Children ) . 

In  1960  the  training  program  in  this  field  was — 

LoDg  term:  Syracuse  University  (rehabilitation  counseling) .  $10,908 

Short  term: 

Training  workshop . ^ ^ ^     2, 000 

American  Association  for  Help  of  Retarded  Children 7, 700 

Iowa  (region  VI  VR  counselors) 4,630 

Region  I  (VB  counselors) ^_      4,000 


Total 29,188 

In  1901  the  training  program  will  be- 
Long  term : 

Syracuse  University  (rehabilitation  counseling) 25,000 

Devereaux  Foundation  (rehabilitation  counseling  internships) 8^000 

Short  term :  4  regional  workshops  are  planned  for  State  VR  personnel 
and  other  agencies  serving  the  mentally  retarded 20, 000 


Total C3, 000 
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ITOARmO '  ANId'  8l*EECH  .DfiFE<^     ,  -      .- 

1.   PBOBLfiMS  IN  BEHABIUTATmO  THIS  DIBABUJTT  BfbCftFP 

'  About  8  imlllion  people  In  the  tJiiited  Statee  bave  defective  hearing  or  speech 
serious  enough  to  handicap  them  in  their  vocational  adjustment  and  social,  re- 
lationships. Nearly  200,000  are  .totally  d^eaf  and  have  severe  educational 
vocational,  and  social  deficiences  arising  from  their  communications  problems. 
The  major  problems  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  thi& group  are:  (1) 
lack  of  sufficient  number  of  qualified  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists,  re- 
habilitation counselors,  and  other  personnel  serving  the  deaf;  (2)  poor  geo- 
graphi<»^l  distribution  of  qualifl^ed  personnel;  (3)  lack  of  a  well  distributed 
network  of  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  disorders,  hear- 
ing loss,  and  adequate  educational  and  vocational  training  faciliti^  for  deaf 
persons;  and  (4)  the  need  for  new  knowledge  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
comn^unlcation  disorders^  including  techniques  of  vocational  adjustment  of 
persons  with  impaired  speech  or  hearing. 

2.  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

{a)  Federal-State  program 

Sta4ie  vbditbmal  rehabilitation  agencies  in  1959  rehabilitated  6,e00  individuals 
whose  major  disability  was  a  communications  disorder— 8  percent  of  the  total 
number.  State  agencies  have  .granted  funds  for  the  expansion  of  rehabllitati<Hi 
centers,  thereby  adding  materially  to  the  resources  of  speech  and  hearing 
centers  in  many  States. 

(ft)   OMce  of  vocational  rehabilitation 

Research  projects  have  covered  aphasia,  cleft  palate,  esophageal  speedi, 
stuttering,  clinical  instrumentation  in  siieech  and  hearing,  lipreading,  auditory 
testing  and  training,  s))eech  discrimination,  and  hearing  aids.  Two  have  been 
concerned  wth  the  deaf-blind.  Rehabilitation  research  fellowships  were 
awarded  to  five  persons  in  1959. 

(c)   Training 

About  75  students  have  completed  training  in  speech  pathology  and  aiuliologar' 
itDder  OVR  grants:  teaching  grants  have  been  made  in  1960  to  22  training 
centers  to  strengthen  the  academic  and  clinical  preparation  for  work  with, 
adults;  and  short-term  training  courses  reached  in  1959  over  200  persons  al- 
ready employed  in  the  field  and  will  reach  about  the  same  number  in.  1960. 
About  $520,000  is  expected  to  be  granted  in  1960  for  training  in  this  llrid,  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  granted  for  training. 

8.  FLANS  rOB   1961 

State  agencies  will  rehabilitate  about  7,850  persons  with  a  speech  or  hearing 
impairment  constituting  the  major  disabling  condition. 

Colleges  and  universities  receiving  OVR  trainias;  grants  are  expected  to  in- 
crease to  32  and  the  number  of  graduate  students  receiving  tralneeships  will 
go  up  to  130.  Short-term  courses  will  continue  to  be  offered  in  ikjeas  where 
higher  levels  of  skill  are  required. 

It  is  expected  that  the  number  of  grants  and  the  exp^iditures  for  projects 
dealing  with  speech  and  hearing  problems  will  increase  substantially  in  1961. 
In  1960  it  is  estimated  that  about  $315,000  will  be  granted  for  14  projects  in 
this  field. 

1.   PBOBLEMS  IN  RCHABILITATINO  THE  SPEECH  OR  HEABINO  HANDICAPPED 

Conservative  estimates  are  that  about  8  million  people  of  all  ages  have  a 
RI)eech  or  hearing  impairment  serious  enough  to  handicap  them  in  earning  a 
living.  They  include  the  laryngectomees  who  must  master  a  new  way  of  speak- 
ing, those  with  aphasia  resulting  from  a  stroke,  the  stutterers,  those  with  ^)eech 
and  voice  problems  associated  with  cleft  palate,  those  with  hearing  loss,  and 
those  whose  speech  or  hearing  problem  is  associated  with  cerebral  pal^y  or 
mental  retardation. 

Nearly  200,000  are  totally  deaf,  90  percent  of  whom  are  estimated  as.mider 
65  years  of  age.  Many  deaf  persons  have  serious  social,  vocational,  and  educa- 
tional deficiencies  growing  out  of  their  isolation  and  communications  problems. 
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The  ma^r  problems  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  this  group  are:  (1) 
lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists, 
rehabilitation  counselors  and  other  personnel  iserving  the  deaf ;  (2)  poor  geo- 
graphical:  distribution  of  qualified  personnel;  (3)  lack  of  a  well  distributed 
network  of  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  speech  disorders^  hear- 
ing kMas,  and  adequate  educational  and  vocational  training  facilities  for  deaf 
persona;  and  (4)  the  need  for  new  knowledge  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
communication  disorders,  including  techniques  of  vocational  adjustment  of 
persons  with  impaired  speech  or  hearing. 

Personnel.— There  are  an  estimated  2,000  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists 
who  liave  n^et  )the  requirements  for  professional  practice  established  by  the  field 
(certification)  and  an  additional  5,000  persons  working  in  the  field  who  do  not 
meet  the  requirements  for  certification.  Training  programs  now  graduate  only 
about  400  speech  pathologists  and  audiologists  a  year. 

To  provide  adequate  diagnostic,  treatment,  and  rehabilitative  services  to  the 
8  million  with  speech  or  hearing  defects,  an  estimated  20,000  speech  pathologists 
and  audiologists  are  needed.  Fifteen  hundred  graduates  of  speech  pathology 
and  audlology  curricula  in  universities  are  needed  each  year  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  expansion  of  rehabilitation  programs  and  to  replace  those  leaving 
the  field. 

Five  hundred. trained  teachers  of  the  deaf  are  estimated  as  needed  annually 
for  the  approximately  30,000  deaf  children  of  school  age.  Only  about  150  are 
currently  in  training  and  only  a  little  over  100  are  graduated  each  year. 

The  number  of  psychologists  and  rehabilitation  counselors  with  particular 
competence  in  serving  the  deaf  and  those  with  severe  hearing  loss  is  extremelv 
small. 

A  further  problem  is  the  lack  of  training  and  experience  on  the  part  of  per^ 
sonnel  now  employed  in  the  field  that  would  enable  them  to  work  effectively 
with  the  more  difficult  clinical  problems,  such  as  the  teaching  of  esophageal 
speech  to  laryngectomized  persons,  or  the  treatment  of  stuttering  or  aphasia. 

FadUtiet.-— There  is  a  shortage  of  such  resources  and  the  existing  ones  are 
not  uniformly  distributed  throughout  the  Nation.  A  particularly  serious  gap 
IS  the  absence  of  rehabilitation  facilities  where  deaf  persons  can  receive  com- 
prehensive evaluation  of  their  capacities  for  education,  vocational  achievement 
and  social  maturity. 

Besea^eh.—^w  knowledge  is  urgently  needed  in  almost  every  area  of  com-* 
mnnications  problems.  The  needs  for  research  range  from  basic  research  in 
the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  through  differential  diagnosis,  the  develop- 
meat  of  adequate  instruments  for  evaluating  the  effects  of  respective  treatment 
methods,  reviewing  and  refining  terminology  used  in  describing  and  defining 
qieech  and  hearing  problems,  to  demonstration  and  testing  of  new  or  different 
rehabilitation  methods. 

2.  ACOOMPUSHMBNTS 

(a)  Federal-State  program 

.  ^^^  i^a^.  *2  *i^f^?**?^"-^^  ^^^  ^®  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agen- 
cies  rehabilitoted  6,600  individuals  whose  primary  disability  was  classified  as 
a  speech  op.hear^g  Refect,  or  8.2  percent  of  the  80,739  persons  rehabilitated 
toat  year. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  number  of  rehabilitated  persons  classified 
J!.^.  °?^2«^P^?  ^^  hearing  defect  is  expected  to  Increase  from  an  estimated 

FMerai  ftmds  (In  addition  to  State  funds)  for  each  of  those  years  is  estimated 
tt  about  $8.9  million,  $4.3  million,  and  $4.7  million,  respectively  ^^n^a^ed 
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Number  of  persona  rehahiliUUed 
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*  Eatlmatei  based  on  the  numlMr  and  proportion  of  persons  wltb  this  dlsablltty  wlio  were  rehablUBBted 
to  the  preeiding  S-year  period. 

(2)  Bsiahlishmeni  of  faciUtiea. — ^In  1^69,  six  ^  State  agencies  spent  $99,251  f6r 
extension  or  improyement  of  serrlces  in  eight  State  or  coniznnnily  speech  and 
hearing  centers,  by  means  of  grants  for  remodeling,  equipment,  or  initial  stefflnir- 
This  flgore  does  not  folly  reflect  the  total  amount  for  support  of  speech  and 
hearing  acttvities,  for  State  agencies  expended  funds  f6r  the  establishment  of 
general  rehabilitation  facilities  which  included  speech  and  hearing  serrlces. 

(h)  Troiitinff  of  per$annel 

In  the  1958-69  period,  about  75  students  in  Eqieech  pathology  and  andiolegy 
have  completed  training.  In  1959  grants  were  made  to  18  universities^  indiidliig 
scholarship  assistance  for  42  students.  In  1900  grants  were  made  te  22  uiver- 
slties,  with  proTtslon  for  traineeships  for  92  students. 

Short-term  training  courses  have  been  held  to  meet  specific  tratnii^r  needs  ts 
increase  ttie  competence  of  personnel  already  on  the  job.  SUz  courses  weie 
held  for  speech  pathologists  and  audlologists  on  tedinical  aspects  of  aphmsia, 
stuttering,  cleft  palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  teaching  of  esophiweal  speedL 
They  rea<died  145  persons. 

In  addition,  courses  were  hrid  on  psychological  assessment  of  the  deaf^ 
standards  for  development  and  operation  of  rehabilitation  faciUtlee*  oomaawil- 
cation  disorders  for  reiiabilitatlon  counselors,  and  tiie  rehabilitative  aspects  of 
hearing  conservation,  which  reached  an  additional  €2  persons.  Three  eowrses 
"vrhkih  reached  S9  individuals  in  1059  were  conc^ned  with  orientation  of  le- 
habilitatioa  counsetora^  social  workers,  employment  service  specialists,  and  otlMni 
working  with  deaf  perscms  to  the  social*  education,  and  vocational  aspects  ef 
deafness. 

In  1960  the  courses  for  rehabilitation  counselors  on  speedi  and  hearing  defieelB 
are  expected  to  continue  as  well  as  those  of  orientation  to  problems  of  deafness 
and  advanced  technical  courses  for  experienced  speech  pathologists  and  audiol- 
ogists.  It  is  anticipated  that  14  grants,  amounting  to  $95,000,  win  be  made^ 
as  compared  with  10  in  1959  which  amounted  to  about  |79,000. 

In  1969  and  1960  there  has  been  a  wide  di8tributi<m  of  researdli  reports  and 
of  abstracts  of  training  courses  to  training  centers,  such  as  ''A  Short  Ck>ur8e  in 
Aphasia,"  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  Logopedics,  and  "A  Study  of  I^Kstors 
Associated  Witii  Success  in  Lipreading,"  published  by  the  John  Tracy  Oilnlc. 

(o)  Research  and  demonstration  projects 

Besearch  projects  supported  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  RehaWlitatioD  have 
covered  a  wide  range  of  problems  associaljed  with  speech  and  hearing  defects— 
aphasia,  cleft  palate,  esophageal  speech,  stuttering,  clinical  instrumentation  In 
speech  and  hearing,  lipreading,  auditory  testing  and  training,  spee<di  discrim- 
ination, and  hearing  aids.  Two  have  been  concerned  with  persons  having  both 
hearing  and  visual  handicaps. 

Of  the  total  granted  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  1969  ($4,- 
599,695)  $359,578  were  granted  for  18  projects  concerned  with  speech  and  hear- 
ing defects.  In  1960  an  estimated  $315,000  will  be  awarded  for  about  14  pxoj- 
•ects  dealing  with  this  disability  category. 


>New  York  and  North  Carolina  eatabllBhed  extension  and  improvement  prvieets  In  a 
flpeeeh  and  hearing  center;  Oklahoma,  Sonth  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin  i**^* 
grants  nnder  the  support  program  authorised  by  see.  2  of  the  act 
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Several  projects  have  produced  notew<Nrthy  reports  in  the  past  year.  One  is 
a  BBTitmaiy  oi  tlie  areas  of  biological,  pliysiological,  and  acotntlcal  researdi 
needed  in  the  field  of  speech  pathology  and  aodiology,  prepared  by  the  Com* 
mittee  en  Bcooarch  of  the  American  Speech  and  HeaHng  Association,  fbr  the 
gQidanoe  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  eval- 
nating  requests  for  support  of  research  projects  and  for  use  by  the  field  itself. 

A  primary  language  abilities  test  for  aphasia  which  can  be  used  in  rehabiUta- 
ttoD  centers  ser^g  language-handicapped  adults  came  out  of  another  project. 
The  test  has  been  designed  so  that  a  speech  pathologliBt  can  study  the  amount 
of  language  loss  and  design  a  therapy  program.  SV>r  the  first  time,  prognostic 
indicators  for  potential  success  in  therapy  have  been  developed.  The  test  is 
new  available  for  use  by  qualified  dinicians  and  is  in  great  demand. 

The  manuals  published  on  "Rehabilitation  of  Deaf-Blind  Persons,"  produced 
by  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  have  aroused  great  interest  in  extension 
of  services  to  this  most  difficult  group  of  multiple-handicap  persons. 

RekaHUtatian  research  feUawships. — In  1959,  rehabilitation  research  fellow- 
ships totaled  f42»000.  Five  research  fellows  were  conducting  research  in  apoeeh 
pathology  and  audiology  at  a  cost  of  |16,748.  In  19eO  it  is  ejpected  that  six 
fellowships,  amounting  to  $18,553»  will  be  awarded  in  this  field. 

8.  FLAHS  TOB  IMl 

It  IB  expected  that  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  give  otnphnsie  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  this  group  will  result  in  increased  rehabilitations  in  tM0 
category.  The  State  rehabilitation  agencies  are  expected  to  rehabilitate  about 
7,860  persons  with  speech  and  hearing  disabilities  in  1961. 

TrmkUn^, — ^In  1961  It  is  planned  to  extend  the  provision  of  teaddnir  grants 
to  10  more  colleges  and  universities  having  graduate  programs  in  speech  pattih 
dogy  and  audiology,  so  that  more  training  centers  can  cmphasiBethe  pveparatioii 
of  Hlnfelans  for  service  to  adult&  Also  planned  le  a  sl^t  increase  in  the 
number  ci  traineeships  fbr  graduate  students^  in  order  to  dose  the  gap  between 
need  tor  new  personnel  and  output  of  the  universities. 

In  1961  plans  are  for  a  continuation  of  short-term  training  eemses  for  those 
already  employed  in  various  clinical  aspects  of  speech  and  hearing  disorders 
where  a  higher  level  of  compet^ice  is  essential.  These  areas  continue  to  be 
audttoty  disorders,  ai^iasia,  stuttering,  teadiing  of  esophageal  speech,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  cleft  palata  In  addition,  efforts  will  be  made  to  orient  workers  with 
the  deaf  to  ttie  educational,  social,  and  vocational  problems  of  tiie  deaf;  to 
provide  rehabilitation  counselors  in  State  vocational  rehabilltatien  ogffK»itf  •with 
a  greater  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  communicative  disordtts ; 
to  iivtarcst  muee  psychologists  in  development  and  applicatloik  of  instmmeBtsfttr 
tilie  psychological  assessment  of  the  deaf;  and  to  develop  furthor  the  standards 
tor  tedUties  for  total  evaluation  and  rehabilitatioo  of  deaf  persoma 

nie  reseaidi  and  demonstration  program  related  to  the  rehabilitation  of  pop- 
sons  with  speech  and  hearing  defects  will  be  expanded  in  1961  from  the  1900 
level  which  is  estimated  at  14  projects  costing  $816,000. 

Of  major  importance  will  be  an  effort  to  delineate  basic  research  needs  in  the 
physical  restoration  and  psychological  aspects  of  speech  and  hearing  defects, 
particularly  with  respect  to  hemiplegia  with  aplmsia. 

Projects  concerned  with  psychiatric  aspects  of  deafness^  stuttering,  hearing 
aids,  clinical  instrumentation,  employment  problems  of  those  handicapped  by 
speech  or  hearing  defects,  and  hearing  loss  associated  with  blindness  wiU  omi- 
tinue  to  be  supported. 

Bnconragement  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  researdi  projects  con- 
cerned with  refinement  of  diagnostic  and  remedial  proceduree  f6r  dealing  with 
voice  probl^ns,  with  interdisciidinary  patterns  of  investigation,  and  with  longi- 
tudinal and  cross-sectional  investigations  in  the  unexplored  ajod  partially  ex- 
plored areas  ct  speech  pathology  and  audiology. 

MULTIPLE  SCL£RCN9IS 
1.  nOBLKMB  m  aSHABXUTATXlfe  THIS  DISABZLITT  eSOUF 

Multiple  sclerosis,  one  of  the  major  disorders  affecting  the  central  nervous 
system,  is  a  chronic,  usually  progressive,  and  crippling  disease  that  strikes 
chiefly  perscms  between  20  and  40  years  old.    Its  cause  la  obscure,  it  is  slow 
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in  onset,  and  there  is  no  specific  diagnostic  test  for  this  disease. 

An  estimated  2o(X000  persons  in  the  United  States  suffer  from  this  disea£M&  and 
an  additional  250»0b0  from  closely  related  diseases. 

2.  AOCX)MPLISHMBNTS 

(a)  Federal-State  program 

Estimated  number  of  rehabilitants  with  multiple  sclerosis  1959-61 — Stale  vocational 

rehabilitation  agencies 


■' 

Fiscal  year  ending  June  30 

Persons  rahsbiUtated 

TotaU 

Multiple 
setorofs 

1060 : 

80,739 
88.000 
03,000 

M 

1060 

i» 

1961 

so 

1  Final  data  for  lOfiO;  estimated  for  1960  and  1961. 
'  *  Estimates  baaed  on  the  nomber  and  proportion  with  this  disability  rehabilitated  in  the  preoedine 
foyvBT  period. 

Because  multiple  sclerosis  is  a  prosreflsive  diseasei  forecasting  ^mplbyabUitj 
for  these  individuals  is  difficult  and  unpredictable.  For  this  ^reason,  State  re- 
habilitation programs  often  hare  not  undertaken  services  for  larger  numbers  of 
this  disability  group.  In  1961  an  estimated  370  such  persons  will  be  r^iabill- 
tated  at  an  estimated  expenditure  of  about  $225,000  in  Federal  funds  in  addition 
to  State  funda  These  totals  compare  with  330  and  200  perstHis  with  multiple 
sclerosis  rehabilitated  in  1060  and  1069  respectively  with  ezpaiditoreB  <^  Fed- 
eral funds  estimated  at  $200,000  in  1960  and  $176,000  in  1969. 

An  outstanding  example  of  activity  in  services  to  this  group  is  to  be  found  ia 
Wisconsin.  During  the  past  7  years  the  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education,  Rehabilitation  Division,  has  provided  rehabUitatloD  serv- 
ices in  the  form  of  hospitalization,  vocational  analysis,  guidance  and  training,  to 
clients  aflUcted  with  ihultiple  sclerosia  These  services  have  been  oenteired  ia 
the  Wisconsin  Neurological  Foundation. 

During  1969  the  Wisconsin  Rehabilitation  Division  spent  $416,337  in  Federal 
and  State  funds  under  section  2  of  the  Vocational  R^abilitation  Act  to  im- 
prove the  facility  at  the  Wisconsin  Neurological  Foundation.  This  foandatioB 
provides  services  to  those  with  multiple  sclerosis,  but  it  also  provides  services  to 
many  oth^  types  of  neurological  disorders  such  as  cerebral  palsy,  Parkinson 
disease,  etc. 

(6)  Training 

There  have  been  no  specific  training  programs  sponsored  by  the  Office  of  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  for  multiple  sclerosia  There  have  been«.  however,  a 
number  of  workshops  in  the  area  of  neurological  diseases  in  which  ttife^vobject 
of  multiple  sclerosis  was  covered. 

<c)  Retearoh 

We  have  no  projects  or  applications  in  this  field  as  of  January  1,  1900. 

This  office  supported  a  2-year  project  at  George  Washington  University,  en- 
titled **A  Study  of  Factors  Influencing  Individual  Adjustment  to  Chronic  Di- 
sease." This  project  specifically  covered  the  psychological  and  psychiatric  as- 
pects of  multiple  sclerosis.    The  total  project  cost  was  $9,558.67. 

8.  BBSEAROH  AND  TBAININO  NEEDS 

(a)  RehaWUtafUm  research  needs 

a.  The  study  of  various  physical  modalities  used  in  physical  medicine  in  tlia 
treatment  of  multiple  sclerosis. 
.  k  The  use  of  orthotic  devices. 
.    c.  The  causes  and  treatment  of  spasticity. 

d.  The  causes  and  treatment  of  contractures. 
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-    e.  Theltherapentie  oseo  of-varioiiEi  forau  of  heat  to  reduce  ^ymptowii^  . 

1.  The  OBe  of -BCtlTitiesctf  dally  liylQgteclmiqiies* 
'  g.  Homemaklng  programs. 

h:  Psychological  and  psychiatric  evaltiatlaa  and  treatment  of  this  concUtioo. 

L:  The  use  of  various  aids  in  increasing  the  vocational  potential  of  these 
patients. 

(b)  Training  needs 

The  basic  need  is  that  of  trained  personnel  to  treat,  (study,  and  to  train 
patients  with  multiple  sclerosis.  These  would  fall  in  the  category  of  psychi- 
atrist, physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists,  pychiatrists,  psychologists, 
counselors,  homemakers,  nurses,  speech  therapists,  and  other  related  personneL 

ALCOHOLISM 

1.  PBOBLEMS  IN  BBHABUJTATIKG  THIS  DISABUXTT  GBOUP 

The  Ckttunittee  on  Alcoholism  of  the  World  Health  Organization  has  defined 
"alcoholios"  as:  ''Those  excessive  drinkers  whose  dependence  on  alcohol- has  at- 
tained such  a  degree  that  they  show  noticeable  mental  disturbance  and  an  in* 
terference  with  their  bodily  health,  their  interpersonal  relations,  their  smooth 
social    and    eooncMnic    function    and    who   show    prodromal    signs   of   such 

^developmental' 

In  the.  field  of  vocaticmal  rehabilitation,  alcoholism  is  a  most  serious  problem. 
It  is  estimated  tiiat  there  are  nearly  5  million  victims  of  alcoholism  in  the  United 
States  today.  About  2  million  of  tbe0e  are  jobholders  who  constitute  almost  3 
percent  of  the  entire  industrial  force.  Some  200,000  new  cases  arise  annually. 
Wage  losses  attributed  to  alcoholism  amount  to  almost  $4^  milUon  a  year. 
It  ranks  with  cancer,  heart  disease  and  mental  illness  as  one  of  the  four  inajor 

'healtli  problems. 

'  Most  State  vocational  .r^iabilitation  agmdes  accept  alcohoUsm  cases.  Eligi- 
bility is  determined  and  services  for  the  treatment  of  alo^olism  are  purchased 
subject  to  the  State  criteria  as  applied  to  any  other  disability  that  constitutes 
an  employment  handicap. 

It  i»  the  general  poUcy  of  many  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agez^des  to 
accept  for  service  only  those  persons  diagnosed  as  alcoholics  who  are  members 
of  *' Alcoholics  Anonymous.''  While  there  is  a  growing  recognition  that  voca- 
tional counseling  of  the  alcoholic  together  with  adequate  treatment  measures 
may  mean  the  diiference  between  his  recovery  and  successful  personal,  social, 

.  and  vocational  adjustment  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  failure  or  relapse  on  the 

*other,  it  is  also  recognised  that  support  in  dose  supervision  at  all  times,  such  as 

da  available  through  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  is  indispensable  in  achieving  total 

.rehabilitation. 

•        .  2.  AOOO¥FLISHMBNTS 

j(a)  TederalrStaie  program 

Bach  year  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agendes  are  making  progress  in 
rehabilitating  more  alcoholics  into  gainful  employment  An  estimated  370 
lalecflioUcs  will  be  rehabilitated  in  1961  expending  for  this  purpose  an  estimated 
I225,00ain  Federal  funds  in  addition  to  State  funds.  This  compares  with  the 
irehabilitaticMi  of  about  300  in  1960  at  an  expenditure  of  $180,000  in  Feden^ 
■fimdB  and  the  rehabilitation  of  240  alcoholics  in  1959  with  a  Federal  fund 
expenditare  of  |140,000. 

EMtimaiid  nwtnber  of  alcoholics  rehabilitated  by  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies  in  fiscal  years,  1969-61 


• ,  •'    ■  ■■• 

Fbcal  79Br  ending  Jpne  30 

Persons  reDabUltated 

Total  1 

Aloobollcs« 

liOB 1 - 

80,789 
88,000 
08,000 

aio 

igoo    ,     L ., 

800 

870 
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In  Utah,  tlie  Stute  tocatkmal  r^abilitation  «giiicy*B  extent ioD  aM  inprore- 
ment  project  to  provide  "SpaciaUned  relwlillit^tlon  »jP¥le»  for  alcohaUes^.  Ins 
been  approved.  The  grant  for  1900  is  $7^1  and  the  same  graftt  BUxmat  is 
estimated  for  1001.  Ttie  project  plan  is  to  employ  a  vocational  counselor  and 
a  secretary  and  also  a  part-time  research  consnltant  from  the  University  of  Utah 
to  work  directly  and  collaborate  with  the  university's  rehabilitation  cei&ter.  At 
the  center  a  clinic  has  been  operating  for  the  past  2  years  und^  an  Office  of 
Vocational  rehabilitation  demonstration  grant  which  expired  October  81,  1960. 
The  extension  and  improvement  project  1^  contemplated  as  a  foUowins  op  with  a 
direct  continuing  api^ication  of  the  techndiiues  deveioped. 

(5)  Research 

Under  the  research  and  demonstration  grants  program  as  authorised  under 
Public  Law  565  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  granted  funda  for 
four  research  projects  on  alcoholism.  Three  of  these  projects  were  supported  in 
1959  with  grants  totaling  about  $84,000.  The  two  projects  on  alcoholism  sup- 
ported in  1960  have  grants  totaling  $86,000.  It  is  expected  that  the  number  of 
projects  concerned  with  alcoholism  and  the  expenditures  will  increase  substan- 
tially in  1961. 

Volunteers  of  America  of  Los  Angeles,  Inc. — A  4-year  demonstratioa  project 
to  determine  the  potentiality  for  rehabilitation  of  "skid  row"  alo^oUe  men, 
located'  in  the  facility  in  the  heart  of  the  skid  row  area  in  Los  Angetea  The 
facility  is  the  Men's  Service  Club  of  the  Volunteers  of  America  whidi  has  tiro 
main  services;  (1)  providing  men  "creature  comfoits''  and  employmoit  re- 
ferrals; and,  (2)  treatment  for  alcoholism.  This  project  is  using  the  profSes- 
sional  team  of  social  workers,  minister,  rehabilitation  counselor,  nurse,  psgr- 
chiatrist,  and  physician.  They  are  otfering  a  variety  of  approaches  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  400  men.  A  study  is  made  of  each  man  before  and  after  treat- 
ment to  determine  his  adjustment  as  to  drinking,  employment,  arresta,  and 
social  relations.  The  project  will  attempt  to  evaluate  diagnostic,  prognosde  and 
treatment  methods,  and  determine  the  degree  of  effectiveness  in  lengthening  the 
periods  of  sobriety  for  these  men. 

Conneciieut  Commission  on  AloohoUsm,^^Tbe  study,  oenducted  in  the  facilities 
of  the  Connecticut  Commission  on  Alcoholism  as  well  as  in  community  facilities 
such  as  the  Tale  Hope  Mission  and  New  Haven  Oounty  Jail,  is  concerned  witt 
the  evaluation,  modification,  and  applicability  of  current  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion techniques  in  alcoholism  therapy.  Involved  are  two  differing  categories  of 
problem  drinkers:  (1)  those  with  sufficient  personality  and  aodal  factors  In 
their  backgrounds  to  ^able  them  to  make  use  of  ^Mlng  outpati^it  facilltiei 
and  (2)  those  chronic  drunkenness  offendersmr  police  and  court  caea.algohi»llBi 
who  because  of  personality  and/or  social  factors  rarely  make  use  of  erieting 
facilitiea  The  study  is  designed  to  eatamlne,  evaluate  and  modify  existing 
techniques  in  varying  settings  for  the  treatment  ef  differing  types  of  alcohoUes 
as  well  as  to  accumulate  data  on  the  use  made  of  rehabilitation  counseling  wiien 
offered  on  a  voluntary  baals  in  differing  treatment  settings.  In  addition  a  l-year 
foUowup  study  of  patients  is  planned  to  determine  the  differing  results,  if  any, 
when  vocational  rehabilitaticm  counseling  is  And  is  not  offered  as  part  of  the 
alcoholism  therapy. 

Veto  York  City  Alcoholism  Information  Center,  Division  of  IM  ITofiofisI 
Oouncit  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. — ^A  demonstration  project  InttAviug  the  Incerporatios 
of  the  vocational  adjustment  sitoation  as  a  factor  in  the  alcdwllsm  treatment 
procedures.  The  group  therapy  process  is  being  emphasised  in  the  rehahlllta- 
tion  program  to  be  established,  supplemented  by  phychologlcal  and  medical  evate- 
ations,  and  individual  psychotherapy  as  required. 

In  addition  to  demonstrating  the  importance  of  vocational  rehabilitatioii  in  a 
comprehensive  treatment  process,  this  project  will  contribute  to  the  field  of 
education  on  alcoholism  and  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  affiliates  of  the 
National  Council  on  Alcoholism,  Inc. 

VniverHty  of  Vtoh  College  of  Medicine,  Division  of  lieAiiM<is<lonw— Hits 
demonstnction  project  involved  the  establishment  of  an  alcoh^c  clinic,  pro- 
viding comprehensive  medical  and  paramedical  services  and  provided  for  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  patients'  vocational  Interest  and  abilitlesL 

The  clinic  integrated  alcoholic  patients  into  a  general  rehabilitation  center 
in  order  to  establish  procedures  to  indicate  the  role  of  vocational  maladjustmeBt 
in  alcoholism  and  indicate  to  State  departments  of  vocational  rehablUtatloB 
methods  whereby  they  might  become  more  eflMlve  In  rAabllitatlon  oT sloohctle 
patients. 
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Wblto  the  Office  of  VoeatLonal  BehabiUtivtioiL  lias  not  as  yet  made  training 
grants  iH^^clflcaUy  in  the  field  of  alcoholism  some  attention  haa  been  given  to  tht!^ 
snbjeet  in  nearly  all  of  the  short-term  training  coursei^  on  mratal  illness.  The 
sabject  is  also  given  iome  attention  in  the  2-year  training  giwit  program  in  tbe 
TarioQs  nnisTeralties  reoeiving  grants  for  counselor  training.  Soa^  ct  the  hos* 
p^tal  field  work  porograms  afford  an  opportunity  for  some  esiLtensive  study  of  the 
problem  and  in  Califomia  at  San  Francisco  State  College  a  counselor  has  hid 
nslieb99otk  placement  with  the  California  Commission  on  Alcoholism. 

In  order  to  explore  tiie  advantages  of  specteUxed  training  in  work  with 
aloobcritlcs  the  OlBoe  of  Vocational  BehaMlitation  is  planning  a  pilet  conferenoe 
en  this  subject  for  1961  which  will  be  attended  by^^eleotad  ceqnsaloss  from  tbe^ 
State  vocational  r^abilitation  agencies*    The  cost  Is  ^timated  at  91v»000;  . 

8.  BESEABOH,   DEMONSTRATION  AND  TRAlltiNG  Nttl»6 

To  make  greater  progress  in  rehabilitating  this  disability  group,  it  wiU  be 
necessary  that  we  conduct  much  more  research  and  demonstration  project  activ- 
ity on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  alcoholic  than  we  are  now  carrying  <m. 

With  the  knowledge  gained  from  the  1961  pilot  conference  to  explore  the  ad^ 
vantages  of  specialized  training  in  work  Mth  alcoihoUos  plus  added  training 
coarse  content  in  this  field,  services  to  this  group  can  be  expected  to  increase. 

Mr.  FoGAicnr.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  pifogreBS  you  are  makmg 
in  rehabiKtating  mentally  retarded  persons? 

Miss  SwrrzEQK.  No.  I  am  not  satisfied.  We  are  doing  everythJM 
we  know  to  do  to  try  to  stimulate  more  and  moi:e  activity*  I  think 
there  are  several  hopeful  and  positive  influences,  however,  which 
each  year  show  advances  and  progress.  For  example,  next  week  we 
are  bringing  together  in  Dallas  representatives  of  all  our  mentally 
retarded  projects  to  exchan^  ideas,  to  get  a  feeling  of  what  kind  of. 
people  are  doing  them  in  dinerent  parts  of  the  country,  ajid  what  the 
differences  are.  We  are  inviting  also  a  representative  number  of  lay 
board  people  from  the  nationd  association  and  from  some  of  the 
local  associations.  People  like  Mrs.  Connolly  from  San  Francilxx), 
^,  Trudeau  from  Rhode  Isknd,  and  others. 

I  think  we  need  stepped-up  workshop  evaluation  and  experimenta- 
tion. 'And  we  need  more  of  what  they  have  accomplished  iii  Gcmnectb*: 
eat,  for  exaidple.  Last  year  they  passed  Iei  law  establishing  a  deputy 
ecnmnissioner  of  health  fw  mental  retardation.  I  do  not  know  if 
it  is  the  right  place  for  it,  but  it  is  a  good  program  and  a  good  point 
of  denarture. 

This  would  giVe  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  statewide  planned 
program  from  the' school' to  work.  I  think  one  of  the  weaknesses 
m  me  program  at  the  present  time,  as  we  see  it,  is  that  theire  is  Aeft 
any  communitywide,  statewide  pro-am  in  moat  places.  Until  we 
get  this,  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficmt  to  get  at  the  young  adult  and 
to  make  up  to  the  young  adult  what  hfe  has  not  had  in  ^hool. 

\  '  rarvKLOp^fENT  0!P  c»MiroirriY  wo»^ 

Mr.  F'ooaAty.  Have  you  given  anv  thought  to  getting  up  reioom* 
mendations  for  States,  suggestions  lor  State  programs?  If  a.  gi^ren 
State  would  ask  you  hdwto  go  about  it,  woiild  you  be  in  a  (liosition 
to  advise  them? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  We  think  we  can  give  them  some  ideas.  We  have 
no  expert  on  our  own  staff,  except  one  regional  representative  who 
has  made  a  study  of  this  whole  area. 
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But  we  do  try  to  make  available  to  States  as  widely'^fe  Wi  ctri 
the  bcihefit  of  our  projects.  We  think  that  what  we  have  leamdl 
in  tiie  Iftst  4  or  5  years  through  our  demonstration  and  research  proj- 
ects is  just  about  ready  for  dissemination  now  and  would  be  the 
most  practicable  way  to  extend  State  services.  We  think  that  a  State 
rehabilitation  agency  has  very  little  opportunity  to  do  much  for  a 
mentally  retarded  person  unless  they  have  some  place  to  send  them 
for  training  and  some  place  to  work  with  a  group  that  is  dedieate4  to 
this  facet  of  rehabilitation.  This  is  why  we  have  been  encoaraging 
the  development  of  workshops.  ' 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Many  of  these  projects  are  new.  The  interest  has 
been  just  developed  in  recent  years. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoaARTT.  There  are  many  groups  trying  to  do  the  ri^t  thin^, 
but  sometimes  thev  do  not  seem  to  have  the  ri^t  leadership.  I  think 
many  of  them  need  a  lot  of  help. 

MISS  SwrrzER.  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that.  We  are  cer* 
tainly  not  doing  all  we  would  like  to  be  doing.  We  feel,  for  example, 
one  real  contribution  that  we  could  make  through  our  research  pro- 
gram, if  we  had  adequate  staff,  would  be  to  concentrate,  have  gitmps 
of  specialists  that  we  would  be  able  to  call  and  send  to  a  place.  If  we 
could  have  this  kind  of  consultative  service  available,  even  if  the  peo- 
ple were  not  full-time  on  our  staff,  this  would  be  a  good  way  that  we 
could  help  people. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  As  you  know,  you  have  given  a  grant  to  the  parents 
council  in  Rhode  Island.  They  have  acquired  a  school  given  to  them 
by  the  city  of  Providence  for  this  sheltered  workshop.  Although  it  is 
only  a  few  weeks  old,  the  parents  say  they  have  never  seen  anythmg 
like  it. 

Miss  SwiTZiSR.  It  is  most  inspiring.  The  last  one  I  visited  was  in 
San  Francisco.  I  think  you  visited  Mrs.  Connolly's  shop  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, did  you  not?  This  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  projects.  They 
have  practically  no  limits,  the  very  mentally  retarde<^  almost  children, 
those  with  4-  or  5-year-old  intelligence,  up  to  the  ones  that  can  move 
but  of  the  shop  fairly  quickly.  I  think  that  no  project  that  we  have 
supported  has  multij>lied  its  benefits  any  faster  than  that  one.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  need  to  do  if  we  are^saie 
that  this  is  the  right  way  to  proceed.  ^  far  as  we  know  it  is  the  best 
way.  We  have  no  way  at  the  moment  that  we  think  is  any  better  thui 
the  development  of  a  community  facility  with  the  scope  of  service 
depending  upon  the  community  needs. 

Federal-State  Matching  Statistigs 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  record  to  show  the 
table  on  pages  14, 15,  and  16  which  show  the  States  that  are  pidking 
up  all  their  allotments  as  well  as  the  table  that  you  asked  to  have  put 
in  the  record. 

Mr.FooARrr.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record,  too. 
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(The  pages  leferred  to  follow :) 


FEDERAL    ALLOTMENT   AND    STATE    FUNDS    REQUIRED    TO    MATCH'  FULL 
ALLOTMENT   FOR   BASIC   SUPPORT   PROGRAM   UNDSl^  SEC.   2 
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allotment 


State  funds 
required 


lOeOestanate 


Federal 
allotment 


State  funds 
required 


ioeie^tlmbte 

4—1. 


i  Federal 
^ptmei^t 


St^teftmds 
r^uired 

— 1— r 


Total 

if  l^hftwift 

Alaska. 

Ariioiia. 

Arkansas 

California. 

Cotorado 

Connecticut ^... 

Delaware : 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Hawaii ^.... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

iTyltftna 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

MarymTid-.l... 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Sooth  Carolina 

Soath  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington  

WeetVfrglnia. 

.Wlaeoosin 

'  wyotnOll;.'. 

District  of  Cohimbia. 

Ooam.. ......... 

Poerto  Rtoo ^ 

Virgin  Islands 


$68^000,000 


$34,060,128 


$60,500,000 


$d8^  280/063 


$63,000,000 


$38,686,172 


1,848,664 

130.230 

J  303, 272 

» 1. 177, 621 

2,895,807 

630,668 

1840,066 

»  178, 107 

1,776,066 

12;  222, 880 

204.068 

108,475 

2.035.500 

1, 181, 760 

000,656 

721,674 

«  457. 750 

1,560.023 

1200.134 

825,146 

1823,537 

1,032.816 

1,020,080 

1,220,660 

1,445,300 

235.910 

616,822 

142.026 

167, 108 

1,101,210 

356,240 

3,406,002 

2;  637, 124 

1287,058 

1, 547, 620 

1.114.664 

1616.060 

8,676,110 

266,211 

1,568.421 

256,324 

2,061.536 

3,061,101 

366,321 

1 184, 116 

1,500,263 

1776.070 

1, 167, 020 

.1, 424. 138 

1 100.060 

1235,074 

47.178 

017,010 

18,871 


040,030 
81,100 
228,545 
504,585 

2,318,207 
836.661 
206.411 
107,054 

1.020.748 

1.230,852 
120,070 
104,720 

1,437,782 
700.564 
573.120 
407.038 
225.043 
744,873 
156,455 
687.010 
632.752 

1.277,060 
632,005 
501. 162 
869.566 
123,287 
341,072 
26,200 
06,888 
874,376 
186,127 

2.767.700 

1,235.018 
141.406 

1,071,151 
610,674 
408.051 

2,422.677 
167.306 
710,038 
121,078 
063.228 

1,618.351 

168.825 

105.760 

830.084 

582,017 

602.802 

864,700 

58,080 

115. 275 

20,210 

406.734 

8,088 


1  1, 1^406 

130.658 

1  421. 742 

11,262.873 

2.005,257 

578,721 

1870.310 

1176,866 

1,040,903 

12,264.006 

220,550 

212.844 

2,218,821 

1,267,312 

1665,750 

773, 010 

•400,888 

1  1, 682, 611 

320,700 

032,543 

883, 157 

2,287.036 

1  1, 103, 570 

1,318,582 

1,540,040 

268,536 

661, 477 

•58,101 

170,206 

11,216,279 

382;  030 

1  3, 261, 282 

2;  720, 796 

307,840 

1,650,658 

•  1,172,382 

671,867 

13,741,732 

1305,004 

1,661,065 

•274,881 

2,158,806 

3. 282;  706 

301,768 

1184,227 

1,682,868 

1802,678 

1  1. 126, 152 

1,554.056 

■      117,256 

1232,887 

•48.676 

963,306 

110,420 


066,376 
88,  T9^ 
230.366 
605.012 

2,484.243 
866.040 
264.001 
110,077 

1,120,040 

1,172,486 
134,851 
100,106 

1,607.047 
833,231 
565^300 
420,872 
231,940 
773,661 
166,661 
731,071 
706,363 

1,563,460 
657,338 
610,871 
041, 714 
146,077 
351,000 
43,738 
102,088 

1,011,314 
105,031 

2.818,803 

1,272.440 
145,316 

1,180,807 
612,300 
433,225 

2,663,172 
101,414 
755,453 
126,583 
063,672 

1,751,521 
181,079 
102^414 
879,460 
650,618 
557,000 
025,114 
66,685 
134,^ 
20,818 
404,711 
8,327 


•2,116,387 

140,000 

•450,2^ 

11,348,163 

3,054,106 

1  617, 806 

880  292 

•174,' 606 

2.040,345 

12.381,043 

231,868 

227,218 

2,832,500 

1,362.002 

1,030,073 

826,187 

•624,041 

•1,706,249 

84^465 

980.320 

•942.802 

2,405,1^7 

1  1, 178,  HI 

1.407,635 

1,654.618 

282,204 

706,11k) 

•61,077 

191,406 

1 1, 27S.  rm 

407,  H41 

i3,4ir,848 

2,  oat   '49 

1,771,745 

11,231^  149 

70^290 

•3,93:^,  136 

1  32i\  hSl 

1,79.-.,  '^^ 

•  20:^.  445 

2.261^  ill 

3,504  400 

41s.  ^ 

1  lOtl  ^i66 

1.7».  .43 

1  03H.  (14 

1  1, 18;  5.  sio 

1,63.x  ".77 

'.     IZi,  D$3 

1  231,  Jt7 

161,062 

1,040,811 

120,425 


;  076.372 

.     06,460 

,   241,620 

i  619,280 

?,  760, 410 

382,614 

307,147 

134,018 

1,163,611 

1,160,736 

146,334 

,   113,684 

1,017,666 

807,205 

577.060 

'   450,821 

s   238,460 

803.702 

\   174.688 

i   752,010 

766,062 

>,m607 

'   601,256 

'   632.280 

1,018.115 

I   161,123 

;  372,301 

i     40.864 

!   100,712 

1,120,733 

[202.362 

8,114,613 

1,313.111 

;    140,461 

a.  321, 040 

;   621.812 

'    463,671 

22,713,380 

«   207,617 

I   702,186 

181,410 

1,010,716 

1,880,522 

100,320 

108.060 

.   021,882 

683,713 

566.380 

064,176 

!     n,802 

150,417* 

.     21.864 

,   496.021 

(       8.764 


-r 


1  Bamed  fkill  allotment. 
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FEDERAL    GRANTS,     ALLOTMENTS,    AND    STATE    FUNDS    AVAIlX^LI:    FOR 
EXTENSION  AND   IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS   UNDER  SBC.  S    ' 


State  or  territory 


10S9  actual 


Federal 
gEonts 


State  funds 
available 


1960  estimate 


Federal 
allotment 


State  tands 
ayailable 


1061  estimate 


Federal 
allotment 


8tal!B  funds 


Total.. 


^Alabama 

Alaska 

Aricona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho 

Qlinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

TTAfUHW - 

Kentucky.-. 
Louisiana 


$1,030,881 


1,875 

»6,000 

«9.687 

«  16,076 

M18,712 

3  14,266 

M9,203 

•6,000 


30,007 
>6,000 


80,000 
28,740 

«28,867 
13,764 

>25,92S 


Maryland 

Massacknsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiSBiSBlppi 

Missomi........ — ..... 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire....... 

New  Jersey . 

New  Meiloo 

New  York 

'  NurtftrOttWiltia..-.— -. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma, 

Oregon. .... ........... 

Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washineton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia... 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


•8,041 


87,570 

•66,636 

28,264 


13,891 
•6,679 
•  12,381 
•  6,000 
8,600 
36,884 


130,428 

..    2.738 

•6,491 

41,688 

•  19,416 

12,445 

66,016 

•7,360 

9,000 

•6,986 


43,652 
•7,266 
•6,000 


16,160 

•16,860 

28,600 


$343,624 


i$l,600.000 


$413,078 


$1,500,000 


$419,601 


1,667 
3,229 
6,025 
89,571 
4,765 
6,401 
1,667 


10,002 
1,667 


26,667 
9,680 
7,956 
4,684 
8,641 


2,680 


12,62$ 
22,179 
9,421 


4,630 
1,893 
4,127 
1,667 
1,200 
12,278 


43,476 

912 

1,830* 

13,805 
6,472 
4,148 

22,005 
2,460 
8,000 
1,995 


14,660 
2,419 
1,667 


5»063 
5,617 
9,600 


.   •26,.919 

•5,000 

•9.557 

•14,805 

•  120, 190 

•14,343 

19,416 

•6,000 

37,289 

•32,007 

•5,139 

5,650 

82,902 

38,403 

•23,668 

•17,739 

•25,820 

•26,072 

•7,981 

24,781 

•40,750 

•66,943 

•28,203 

18.326 

•35,806 

•  5,768 
•12,214 

•5,000 

•  6,000 

•  48,195 
•7,069 

•186,052 

•38,136 

•5,449 

78,341 

•  19, 156 
14,863 

•93,063 

•7,335 

20,154 

•6.860 

29.081 

78,610 

•7,251 

•6,000 

32,960 

•23,213 

»16,f07 

•33,013 

•5,000 

•6,916 

•6,000 

19,130 

5,000 


8,973 
1,667 
8,186 
4,935 
40,063 
4,781 
6,467 
1,667 


10,660 
1,718 


27,000 
7,556 
7,886 
6.919^ 
8,607 
8,691 
2,660 


13,586 
21,981 
9,431 


11,935 
1,928 
4,071 
1,667 
1,667 

16,065 
2,353 

45,351 

12,712 
1.816 

23,667 

6,386 

675 

81,021 
2,445 
3,000 
1,958 


13,063 
2.417 
1,687 


7,738 
6,502 
11,004 
1,667 
2,305 
1,687 


•26,919 
•5,000 
•0,557 

•14,805 
•120,190 

•14,343 
19,415 
•5,000 
87,239 

•32.007 

•5,189 

5,560 

•82,902 
38,403 

•23.668 

•17,780 

•25,820 

•28,072 
•7,981 
«,781- 

•40,760 

•  65,043 
•28,208 

18.826 

•35.m6 

^768 

•  12.214 
•5,000 

5,000 

•48,105 

•7,059 

•136,0'2 

••T440 
78.341 

•  10, 1F6 
14,863 

•03,068 
7.835 
20.  IM 
•5,880 
20.081 
78,610 
•7,2.M 

•  .%ooo 

32.080 
•23.218 

•  le.-w 

38,013 
•5,000 
•6,016 

•  5,000 
10,130 

5,000 


a078 

1.6S7 

.    1,186 

4.985 

40,063 
4.781 
6.457 
1.667 


10.660 
1,718 


27.684 
0,601 
7,888 
8,018 
8,607 


2.600 

81.081 
0.481 

"ii,"ow 

1,807 


16^066 
2;  858 

45^881 

18;  712 
1.818 

28,093 
6^385 
8.000 

81.081 
1.745 
8^000 
1.8S2 


10.688 

5^417 

787 
7.788 
5,608 
0^088 
i.887 
2,305 
1,867 


1  Amoonts  allotted  on  basis  of  population  and  cannot  be  reallocated.    Matching  is  $1  State  to  83  Ftodenl. 
•  Earned  ftill  allotment. 
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,   •    BBQCnpi?  TPi  MBPaUKTMEHT  /.r    . 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  In  "Grants  to  States,"  your  request  is  for  $54,^00,000. 
WI&at.was  your  oriffinal-^uest  ? 

Miss  SwiTZER,  Our  origmal  request  was  for  $55  million.  We  asked 
for  an  increase  of  $500,000  for  extension  and  improvement,  but  the 
Department  did  not  feel  that  that  was  the  best  place  to  put  $500,006 
I^ess. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  If  you  were  to  match  the  existing  State  funds  on  a 
$70  million  allotment  base,  it  would  take  $1,700,000  more* 

MissSwrrzER.  Yes. 
.    Mr.TPoGARrY.  That  would  bring  it  up  to  $56,200,000  ? 

MissSwrrzER.  That  is  right. 

ESTIMATED  RETURN  OK  FEDERAL  QOVEKNMSNT  CONTRIBUTION 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Is  this  figure,  which  I  have  heard  you  give  f ot 
several  years  now,  tiiat  for  every  dollar  the  Federal  Grovernment  con- 
tributQ&^that  it  gets  back  at  least  $10,  still  a  good  figure! 

Miss  SwrrzER.  In  income  tax.    Yes;  that  figure  still  holds.    It  is 
probabbr  conservative. 
•  Mr.  jfo^ARTY.  Do  you  think  it  is  conservative? 

Miss  SwiTZBR.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  do  vou  think  the  more  realistic  figure  is? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  do  not  Know  that  I  would  want  to  say  exactly.  I 
think  it  would  be  more  likely  to  be  over  $10  rather  thain  under  $10^ 
with  the  number  of  people  working. 

:  Mf.  FooARTfT.  Suppose  we  hold  it  at  $10.  What  would  this  increase 
of  $1,700,000  mean? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  It  would  mean  10  times  that  amount  It  would  be 
$17  million,  if  you  appropriate 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  we  appropriate  this  $1,700,000,  it  would  enable 
these  States  who  have  funds  oil  haiid  to  match  these  Federal  grants, 
and  would  mean  in  return  a  profit  of  about  $17  million. 

Mr.  Cederberg.  We  might  go  all  the  way  and  have  this  program 
rather  than  the  income-tax  program. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  It  wouldnx  help  in  1961  but  in  later  years  when  we 
started  getting  the  returns  for  this  it  would  help  toward  this  goal  of 
balancing  the  budget  that  weare  always  hearing  about. 

Is  that  a  fair  estimate  now  ?     I  do  not  want  to  be  kidded  about  it. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  over  the  life  of  the  per- 
son rehabilitated  that  they  will  pay  in  taxes  to  the  Fedend  Govern* 
ment  over  jand  above  that  which  they  would  have  paid  had  they  not 
been  rehabilitated  10  times  the  Federal  expenditure  made  on  their 
behalf. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  If  we  increase  it  $1,700,000,  the  Federal  Governs 
ment  would  stand  to  get  back  $17  million. 
'•  Miss  SwuzER.^  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  FoGABTT.  That  sounds  Hke  h  pTCftfj  good  deal  to  me.  What 
do  you  think? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  think  it  is  excellent.  " 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Not  only  from  the  monetary  standpoint,  but  ©ven.  if 
there  was  no  gain,  to  rehabilitate  that  many  more  people  would  cer- 
.tainly  be  a  humanitarian  advance. 

GOAL  OF  200,000  BEHABIUTANTS  FER  TXAB 

What  happened  to  your  goal  of  200,000  f^habilitaiits  per  yearf 

MissSwiTZER.  It  is  still  there.  We  are  working  toward  it. 

Mr.  FoGAsrr.  When  was  that  supposed  to  £ive  beat  reached  in 
your  original  estimates  ? 

Miss  SwiTZBR.  In  my  original  estimate^  if  life  were  perfecL  we 
thought  we  would  reach  it  m  5  years.  Life  is  not  perfect  mkI  the 
States  have  not  appropriated  all  their  money  and  we  nave  not  had  as 
big  a  training  program  as  we  would  like,  but  we  are  moving  toward  it 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  lou  have  not  even  gotten  halfway  f 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  know.  It  is  too  bad.  We  are  still  moving  towaid 
it.   It  is  a  good  goal.  We  have  to  reach  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  When  do  you  expect  to  reach  the  goal  of  2OO,O00t 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  think  I  have  predicted  now  sufficiently.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  a  year  on  it  but  I  hope  I  live  to  see  it  one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  From  the  way  you  look  and  act,  you  are  going  to  live 
a  long  time. 

MissSwiTZER.  I  am  going  to  live  to  see  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  would  hope  so. 

Miss  SwrnsER.  I  will  either  be  actively  working  for  it  or  I  will  be 
the  beneficiaiy  of  it.  I  will  go  to  Our  f^ady  of  J^tima  and  wait  out 
the  last  5  years. 

Hesearch  and  Traxnikg 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  For  research  and  training  the  appropriation  for  IMO 
is  $12,700,000.  Your  request  for  $14,800,000  is  an  increase  of  $8,100,- 
000.  An  explanation  of  the  increases  is  outlined  on  page  Id  which  will 
be  placed  in  the  record. 

(Committee  insert  t) 

ReSEABCH    and   TRAXKTBfQ,   OmOB   OP   VOOATZDNAL   RBHABZUTATXOK 

Summary  of  ohangeM 

Bnacted  approprlatioii^^* .- .. $1%  700, 000 

BMlmate  for  IWl , —    14,800,000 

Total  change *- '^ 1,100,600 

Increase  for  program  items ! 

Research  and  demonstrations •...•.^„«... « 1,500,000 

Teaching  grants •  424, 000 

Tralneeshlps .^-. _•—- _  M0t4)00 

Gross  increase %  800^  000 

Decreases : 

Nonrecurring  item : 

Rehabilitation  facUity  project  Army-Navy  Hoslptal,  Ark..  200, 000 


Net  increases 2, 100, 000 
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Research  and  demanstraiions, — ^The  increase  of  $1,500,000  is  requested  to  pro- 
vide for  (1)  an  additional  $1,285,000  to  continue  a  larger  number  of  ongoing 
projects  to  be  carried  forward  into  1961  (179  active  projects  will  be  supported 
in  1961  at  a  cost  of  $5,250,000  as  compared  with  $3,965,000  to  continue  185 
carried  into  1960 )»  and  (2)  the  growing  complexity  of  the  projects  will  require 
$2,550,000  for  the  85  new  projects  in,  1961  as  compared  to  $2,335,000  for  the 
^aine.  number  of  new  projects  in  1960,  an  increase  of  $215,000. 

teaching  grantL — An  increase  of  $424,000  is  requested  to  provide  for  $2  addi- 
tional teaching  grants  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  speech  and  hearing,  physical 
and  oeeupational  therapy,  and  other  areas. 

.  Trai^eeships. — ^The  requested  increase  of  $376,000  will  provide  126  additional 
long-term  traineeships  in  such  areas  as  rehabilitation  counseling,  medicine, 
prosthetics,  occupational  and  physical  therapy,  nursing,  psychology,  and  other 
fields. 

ADEQI7ACT  OF  KXQTJE8T 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  tell  us  why  you  feel  it  important  that  you 
get  increases  in  these  areas?  And  also  tell  us  how  much  you  really 
think  this  appropriation  ought  to  be  increased 

Miss  SwiTZEiL  This  estimate  is  predicated  on  the  policy  of  the 
Secretary  in  developing  the  estimates  this  year  of  continuing  the 
expansion  in  this  program,  but  at  a  rate  which  was  consistent  with 
the  general  budget  poScy  of  the  administration.  Th9.t  policy  r^ulted 
in  our  having  the  same  rate  of  advance  in  1961  over  1960  as  we 
had-T— 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Now  just  tell  us  what  you  actually  need.  Xjet  us  take 
research  and  then  training. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  might  go  back  to  the  table  which  showed  what  we 
originally  estimated  and  «Sked  the  Department  for  which  is  one  way 
of  measuring  what  we  thought  we  could  use  effectively. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  asked  the  Department  for  $18^00,000. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Yes;  $2  million  of  that  was  for  regional  facilities. 
I  think  we  should  take  that  amoimt  out ;  the  Hot  Springs  project 
was  a  million  of  the  total.  The  $16.1  million  was  what  we  went  to 
the  Department  with  for  research  and  training.  That  was  also  in  the 
present  budget  climate.  It  was  by  no  means  a  reflection  of  what  we 
thought  we  could  use. 

It  did  represent  a  hundred  new  projects,  roughly,  for  1961  instead 
of  85  whicn  was  the  same  as  the  number  of  new  projects  in  1960. 
That  seemed  to  us  a  very  modest  rate  of  increase. 

You  asked  me  what  we  could  use,  what  I  think  the  outside  figure 
of  what  we  could  use  would  be.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  what  we  could  with  no  trouble  at  all,  certainly,  look  forward 
to  150  new  projects  in  1961  with  the  same  degree  of  development^ 
providing  we  had,  of  course,  commensurate  staff  to  help  service 
tliem. 

Mr.  FooABTY.  How  much  would  that  bring  that  figuce  up  to? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  If  we  took  the  same  rate  that  we  have  been  using, 
that  would  be  almost  $2  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  $18,100,000? 
.  MissSwrrzER.  No.    It  would  only  be  $2  million  over  this  year.    The 
present  research  figure  that  we  have  asked  for  is  $7.8  million.    That 
provides  for  85  new  projects.    It  would  be  an  additional  $2  million 
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approximately  over  and  above  what  we  are  asking  for,  or  a  total  of 
$JB!.8  million  for  research. 

Mr.FooARTT.  That  is  just  in  research?  .  .      . 

Miss  SwiTZBR.  Yes. 

TRAIKINO 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  training? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  Training,  we  originally  asked  for  $700,000  more 
in  training  than  was  allowed  by  the  iJepartment.  That  $700,000 
again  we  felt  was  to  go  faster  mto  the  important  fields,  medicine, 
speech,  and  hearing,  and  the  like,  to  put  more  trainees  in  to  do  more 
specialized  work. 

I  think  we  could  certainly  use  that  $700,000  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  plus  the  $200,000  that  the  budget  cut  out,  because  our  plans 
were  laid  for  that  and  were  developed  wiui  that  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Isn't  this  one  of  the  real  shortages  in  this  program, 
the  lack  of  trained  individuals? 

MissSwrrzER.  We  think  so. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Everywhere  I  go  they  tell  me  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  trained  personnel. 

Miss  SwnzER.  We  think  the  momentum  of  the  training  program 
must  be  sustained  or  we  will  be  running  behind  all  the  time.  We 
are  running  behind  althou^  we  are  training  many  people.  We 
are  still  running  behind.  We  need  to  stimulate  and  mcrease  our 
grants  to  medical  schools. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Suppose  we  gave  you  these  increases,  how  would 
that  affect  your  pr^ram  ? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  How  many  more 
rehabilitations  would  we  get  f 

Mr.  FoOARTY.  The  overall  program. 

Miss  SwTTZER.  I  think  we  would  be  able  to  multiply  the  number 
of  projects  in  some  of  these  severely  disabled  fields.  We  would  be 
able  to  interest  more  people  going  into  the  field  and  in  this  way  we 
would  fairly  quickly  with  this  rate  of  increase  step  up  the  whole 
community  involvement  in  rehabilitation. 

I  think  we  ought  to  make  clear 

EXAMPLES  OF  RESEARCH  AKD  DEMON-STRATtON  PROJECTS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  some  specific  examples 
of  research  and  demonstration  projects  that  are  making  an 'outstand- 
ing contribution  to  your  program  ? 

MissSwTrtER.  We  will  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  On  page  27  you  say : 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  methods  for  rehabiUtatioa  of  the 
mentally  fli  are  still  in  a  rudimentary  stage  of  development 

If  it  is,  what  are  you  doing  about  it  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  We  are  doing  quite  a  bit  in  the  mentally  ill  .field. 
We  have  a  variety  pf  projects  aU  oyer  the  country  working,  odl  dif- 
ferent  aspects  of  how  best  to  get  at  the  mentally  ill  person  both 
within  and  without  the  hospital. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Will  you  supply  isome  examples  for  the  record? 
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'  X1^^  Wiuested  data  follows :) 

Sklected  Examples  of  Effectivb  Pbojects  Undeb  the  Reseabch  akd 
Demonstbatiox  Graity  Pbooram 

mbittal  illness 

1.  '*Behabilitatioii  of  Chrcmic  Schizophrenic  Patients,"  Vermont  State  Hospital, 

Waterbury,  Vt,  George  W.  Brooks,  M.D.,  Project  Director. 
The  Vermont  State  Hospital,  Waterbury,  Vt,  is  currently  studying  methods 
for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  chronic  schizophrenic  patients,  demonstrate 
ing  the  possibilities  of  their  return  tothe  oommnnity  as  self-supporting  individ- 
uals. Developing  what  is  called  a  theslipeatic  community  at  the  ho^pitalt  coii> 
certed  efforts  are  directed  towards  making  eacdi  aspect  of  the  patient's  entire 
daily  experience  contribute  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  and  vocational  re> 
habilitation.  During  the  first  18  months  of  work  on  the  project,  67  of  the  first 
100  patients  accepted  have  been  released  from  the  hospital.  Of  those  who  left» 
42  are  employed  full  time  in  the  community,  5  are  employed  full  time  in  the 
Vermont  Sheltered  Workshop,  7  are  employed  part  time,  and  U  are  in  training 
programs.  Only  two  are  unemployed.  Staff  working  on  the  project  expects  that 
with  the  passage  of  time  there  will  be  an  even  higher  percentage  of  releases. 
An  important  aspect  of  this  project  is  the  very  close  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion of  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  division. 

2.  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  Chronically  111  Psychiatric  Outpatients,*'  Johns 

.  Hopkins   Universl^,   Baltimore^   Md.,  Jerome  D.  Frank,   M.D.,   Project 

Director. 
The  J<^ms  Hopkins  University  School  of  Medicine  has  Just  recently  completed 
a  project  which  was  designed  as  an  exploratory  study  of  certain  methods  oi; 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  chronically  disabled  psychiatric  outpatients  who 
were  clients  of  the  State  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  psychiatric  treatment  staff*s  understanding  of  the  rehabilitation 
process  and  ascertaining  the  need  for  a  psychiatric  service  facili^  associated 
with  the  State  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation.  This  study  was  significant 
in  its  awareness  of  the  importance  of  the  communication  problem  between  the 
psychiatric  service  and  therehabilitation'Counstior  and  the  need  for  psychiatric 
treatment  information  to  be  in  terms  usable  by  the  State  a^gency.  A  major  ree* 
ommendatfon  related  to  the  establishment  of  psychiatric  facilities  was  that  thegr 
should  be  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  practical  appraisal  ol  patient's  vocational 
potential  and  limitations  and  in  working  with  patients^  couns^ors^  and  cooh 
munity  resources  in  planning  and  achieving  realistic  goals. 

MEITTAL   BETAlniATIOK 

1.  ^'Specialized  Rehabilitation  Training  for  Mentally  RetardM  Young  Adults,** 

Association  for  the  Help  of  Eetarded  Children,  New  Tork,  N.Y.,  liax 
Dubrow,  Ph.D.,  Project  Director. 
This  study  has  developed  a  systematic  approach  in  the  selection,  evaluation; 
training,  and  placement  of  retarded  young  adults  heretofore  deemed  not  feasi^ 
ble  for  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  a  workshop  setting  the  workers  are  care- 
fully tested  and  carried  through  a  training  program  leading  where  possible  to 
placement  in  competitive  or  sheltered  workshop  employment.  Results  have 
shown  that  over  40  percent  were  placed  in  competitive  employment.  The  re* 
malnder  are  either  placed  in  sheltered  employment,  returned  to  their  home  or  in- 
stitutionalized. Because  of  the  specialized  approach  developed  by  this  project^ 
it  has  been  chosen  as  a  pfot<!>type  study  for  the  establishment  of  occupati6na1 
training  centers  in  21  localities  throughout  the  Nation. 

2.  "Occupational  Training  Centers  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  patterned  after 

prototype  project  conducted  by  £he  Association  for  the  Help  of  Retarded 
:  Children,  New  York,  N.Y. 
.  Twenty-one  stich  centers  are  in  operatioti  r  four  in  the  East,  fLye  in  the  South, 
five  in  the  Midwest,  three  in  the  Southwest,  and  four  is  the  West  Twelve  of 
these  projects  have  operated  long  enough  to  yield  the  information  that  of  .460 
clients  served,  104  were  placed  in  competitive  Jobs.  The  other  0  projects  antici- 
pate serving  an  additional  450  clients.    OVR  grants  to  all  selected  demonstra- 
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tkoa  projects  condnctiiig  ooeapatioiial  worioriiops  tot  tbe  menttUy  xetazaaa  tot 

tbe  current  fiscal  year  will  be  approximately  f640,000. 
Typical  lllustratioiiB  of  accomplishments  in  these  projects  follow : 

a.  Caddo-Bossler  Assodatlon  f  <nr  Mentally  Retarded,  Shereveport,  La« 

Of  48  Individuals  served  dnring  the  first  9  months  of  the  second  year,  16  were 
placed  in  competitive  Jobs.  There  has  also  been  a  strengthening  of  woridng  re- 
lationships with  the  State  DiviaiOB  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  State  Bm- 
ployment  Service,  as  well  as  the  public  school  system  which  has  increased  better 
community  understanding  and  doubled  the  number  served  over  the  first  year. 

b.  Bmployment  training  project,  Southern  IllinoiB  University,  Garbondale^  HL 
The  number  of  trainees  given  serriee  has  increased  from  20  in  the  first  year 

to  69  at  present.    Sixteen  have  been  plaeed  on  jobs.    This  project  also  worlu 
closely  with  the  State  Division  of  VocatiaMa  R^iabilitetion. 

VISUALLY  HANDICAFFED  AND  TBB  BLOTD 

1.  ^'Identifying  and  Teaching  Auditory  Ones  for  Traveling  in  the  Blind,*'  the 

G.  W.  Shilling  Auditory  Research  Center,  Inc^  d40  Loag  HiU  Road,  Oroton. 

Conn.,  J.  Donald  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  project  directxM:. 
This  project  is  investigating  how  blind  persons  who  are  able  to  travd  well 
alone  make  use  of  auditory  cues.    Through  using  blind  persons  proficient  In  the 
use  of  auditory  cues,  the  project  will  endeavor  to  develop  ways  for  training  blind 
persons  in  the  use  of  auditory  cues  in  relation  toother  aids. 

2.  '^Digital  Oomputer  Enciphering  of  fingUsh  into  Braille,"  Wayne  State  Univer- 

sity, Detroit,  Mich.,  Wallace  Givens,  Ph.  D.,  project  director. 
Investigators  in  this  project  are  utflishig- available  technology  In  the  form  of 
high-speed  computing  machinery  to  develop  an  economical  method  for  tlie  mass 

Production  of  inkprint  into  Braille.    The  results  of  this  project  should  greatly 
icrease  the  availability  of  unifbrm  Braille  reading  matter  to  the  bUnd. 

9b  ''Gorrtiatlng  Services  Available  to  Farmers,**  Alabama  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  Post  Office  Drawer  17,  Talladega,  Ala.,  B.  Q,  Scruggs,  project 
director. 
*  This  project  designed  and  developed  a  cooperative  program  among  the  insd- 
tnte,  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  and  the  Fanners  Home  Administra- 
tien  which  assisted  several  blind  or  partially  sighted  trainees  to  become  farm 
owners  or  tenant  farmers.  One  totally  blind  man  purchased  his  farm  outrlglit 
and  FHA  records  indicate  that  this  is  the  first  farm  ownership  loan  tol>e  made 
to  a  civilian  blind  person  in  the  United  States.  This  project  has  been  eeleeted 
as  a  prototype  upon  which  to  base  similar  projects  nationally  and  one  has 
already  been  activated  in  another  State. 

Opiie^a4d$  eUniCB 

In  19S8  this  Ofllce  initiated  a  national  series  ef  selected  demonstration  projects 
in  severe  disability  categories  primarily  baaed  upon  the  successful  resnlta  of 
previously  apinoved  research  and  demonstraticm  projects.  One  type  of  selected 
demonstration  is  an  optical  aids  clinic  for  persons  with  low  visual  acuity  or  who 
are  currently  classified  as  blind,  to  increase  their  opportunities  for  employment 
To  date  15  of  these  clinics  have  been  approved  and  activated  In  as  many  States. 
About  one-third  at  these  projects  have  been  In  operati(Mi  approximately  2  years 
and  their  reports  indicate  that  aboi^t  70  percent  at  the  first  640  di^ts  examined 
have  benefited  from  such  examination.  The  chi^  objective  of  these  projects  is 
to  make  available  as  quickly  as  possible  advances  in  magnifying  lenses  and  other 
aids  to  individuals  and  to  assist  them  in  the  use  of  such  devices  after  pr^Mrtp* 
tion  by  a  physician,  as  well  as  helping  the  client  in  his  adjustment  to  hoan^  job, 
and  community.  . 

nosTBsnos  Aim  osTHonos 

1.  "Bi(»nechanics  of  Below*Knee  Prosthetics,*'  Biomedmnics  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  CaUf omia  Hedical  Center,  San  Frandaoo^  Califl,  Verne  T.  twi»^«»». 
M.D.,  project  dltedor. 
The  principal  result  of  this  project  has  been  the  devdopment  and  publication 
of  the  first  "Manual  of  Below-Knee  Prosthetics."    It  is  felt  that  the  manual  will 
become  a  basic  text  in  the  field  not  only  for  use  by  the  university^sponsoied 
prosthetics  education  program  supported  in  part  by  this  Office,  but  also  for  the 
practitioners  in  this  area  generally  in  th^r  day-to-day  contact  with  ampoteea. 
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The  manual  is  wtttteQ  in  lay  terms,  trasttmittliif  rMnilts  of  iMtsic  and  applied 
medical  and  engineering  research.  It  provides  fondam^ital  information  re- 
quired In  iitting  all  below-knee  artlfldal  limbs. 

2.  "The  Pneumatic  Upper  ICxtremity  Prosthetic  Beseardi  Prcdect,*^  American 

Institute  for  Prosthetic  Research,  400  I^rst  Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.Y., 

Henry  H.  Eessler,  M  J>.,  project  director. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  design  and  develop  a  carbon  dioxide  activated 

artillcial  arm,  including  a  cosmetically  attractive  hand  and  all  major  JointSi 

especially  for  use  in  severe  amputatloas.    The  ii>onsor  has  developed  prototypes 

for  almost  all  compcments — ^hand»  elbow,  wrist,  control  valves,  and  other  parts. 

Kxtensive  field  testing  of  the  arm  is  anticipated^  and  eocploiration  will  be  made 

also  in  the  application  of  external  pneumatic  power  to  upper  extremity  paralysis 

patients  in  <»der  to  achieve  functional  ability. 

SPBBOH  AND  HBABINO 

1.  "The  Production  and  Demonstration  of  a  Primary  Language  AbQitieB  Test 

for  Aphasia,"  University  of  Chicago  und  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Joseph  P.  Wepman,  Ph.  D.,  and  Lyle  V.  Jones,  Ph.  D.,  project  directors 
A  test  has  been  developed  and  made  available  which  makes  possible  better 
diagnosis  and  planning  of  therapy  for  individuals  who  have  aphasia  as  the  result 
of  Btrokea  and  other  cerebral  injuries.  The  test  is  simple  enough  in  administra- 
tion and  yields  standard  enough  results  to  enable  therapists  who  do  not  have 
advanced  training  in  speech  pathology  to  make  primary  diagnoses  of  die  preseaee 
and  type  of  aphasia.  Qualified  therapists  may  use  the  test  results  for  refined 
diagnosis  and  for  determining  specific  retraining  programs  for  individual  pa- 
tients. Since  the  test  yields  analytical  data  on  the  nature  of  aphasia,  it  may 
also  be  used  as  an  instrument  in  further  research  and  for  training. 

2.  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  Research  Areas  and  Needs  in  the  Field  of  Speech 

and  Hearing,*'  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  Washington* 

B.C.,  Kenneth  O.  Johnson,  Ph.  D.,  project  director 
The  results  of  this  project  have  been  made  available  as  "Research  Needs  tm 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology,**  Monograph  Supplement  5,  Journal  of  Speech 
and  Hearing  IMsorders,  September  1959.  Prepared  by  12  subcommittees  of 
professional  members  of  the  association,  the  report  provided  a  comprehensive 
analysis  of  needs  and  opportunities  for  research  in  areas  relevant  to  vocational 
rehabilitation  such  as :  Problems  associated  with  stuttering,  cleft  palate^  aphasia, 
laryngectomy,  cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation  and  delayed  speech  and  lait- 
guage  development,  hearing  problems  in  children  and  adults,  and  problems  of 
basic  research. 

Z,  "Psychiatric  Preventive  and  Sociogenetic  Study  of  the  Adjustive  Capacities, 
Optimum   Work    Potentials    and    Family    Problems    of   Literate   Deaf 
Adolescents  and  Adults,"  Research  Foundlttlen  for  Mental  Hygiene^  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Franz  J.  Eallman,  M.D.,  project  director 
This  project  is  identifying  the  emoticmal  and  mental  problems  of  the  deaf 
in  adjusting  to  society  and  to  competitive  employment,  and  is  developing  con- 
cepts, techniques,  and  administrative  plans  for  compr^ensive  clinical  treatment 
procedures  and  facilities.    Preliminary  findings  already  have  been  •made  nvaX^ 
able,  on  request,  to  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  ^^rieain  Schools  for  th^ 
Deaf,  to  other  professional  groups,  and  through  articles  in  professional  Journals. 
The  project  is  basing  its  findings  on  a  research  population  of  over  11,000  deaf 
persons  and  all  known  deaf  twins  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States. 

4.  "Dev^opmi^t  of  Objective  Tests  f6r  S>VHluating  Hearing  Aids,"  the  O.^  W. 

Shilling  Auditory  Research  Center,  Oroton,  Conn.,  J.  Donald  Harris,  Ph.  D., 

project  director 
A  variety  of  commercially  available  hearing  aids  are  being  evaluated  to  de- 
termine  the  electrical  and  acoustical  characteristics  whi<^  make  them  suitable 
for  use  by  the  hard  of  hearing  under  every  day  qonditiomk . .  Present  testmetho^P 
rely  on  design  characteristics  of  hearing  aids,  rather  than  performance  under 
conditions  of  use.  It  is  hoped  to  dev^op  test  procedures  which  will  give 
clinicians  prescribing  hearing  aids  information  about  the  utility  of  instruments 
having  different  components  and  technical  features. 
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1.  "Evaluation,  Rehabilitation,  and  Utiliaation  of  Work  Potentials  of  Older 

Pectple  in  the  Ck)nnty  Medical  Care  Facilities  of  Michigan,"  University  of 
Michigan,  Wilma  Donahne,.  Ph.  D.,  project  director. 
Based  on  a  survey  of  an  county  facilities,  experimental  programs  for  plQrsical 
restoration,  sheltered  work  training,  crafts,  and  social  and  recreational  activi- 
ties have  been,  or  will  be,  carried  out  for  older  patients  in  three  representative 
facilities.  Results  to  date  have  shown  that  some  patients  can  be  assisted  i» 
return  to  the  community,  a  sm^f  number  can  return  to  work,  and  the  majority 
of  the  patients  who  remain  in  the  facilities 'can  be  restored  to  physical  and 
social  activity  of  benefit  to  tfaems^ves  and  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
fedlity.  Based  on  Its  results,  the  project  received  widespread  publicity  re- 
cently in  the  nationally  syndicated  Sunday  newspaper  mlkgazlne  Parade. 

2.  "Demonstration  of  Feasibility  of  Vocational  Rehabllitaticm  of  Disabled  Per- 

sons 60  Years  of  Age  and  Older,'*  Federation  Employment  and  Guidance 
Service,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roland  Baxt,  project  director. 
Disabled  persons  in  the  upper  age  brackets  (all  persons  served  in  the  first 
year  were  60  or  over)  are  given  vocational  evaluation,  work  training  In  a  work- 
shop, vocational  counseling,  and  intensive  job-finding  and  placement  services. 
Reports  of  the  first  year  of  operation  show  placement  in  employment  c^  50 
percent  of  the  individuals  accei>ted  in  the  project  All  had  one  or  more  di»> 
abilities  in  addition  to  age,  and  60  percent  of  the  group  placed  had  been  unem- 
ployed for  more  than  a  year  prior  to  acceptance  in  the  project 

3.  "Developing  Evaluation  Procedures  for  Tx>ng-Term  Patients  To  Determine 

Need  for  Continuing  Hospital  Services,"  Hospital  Re^eatch  and  Educational 
Trust,  Chicago,  111.,  Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.,  project  director. 
.  The  study  is  concerned  with  a  new  approach  to  public  home  infirmary  (home- 
stead) services  for  chronically  disabled  persons.  This  type  of  unit  is  designed  to 
create  a  homelike  environment  with  special  provision  for  the  recreational  and 
rehabilitation  needs  of  the  chronically  disabled,  and  usually  older,  persons.  The 
project  is  developing  and  testing  simple  objective  methods  which  can  be  ap- 
plied within  the  average  hospital  to  long-term  patients  to  determine  if  they 
need  continuing  hospitalisation  from  the  medical  and  rehabilitatloD  stand- 
points; if  not,  whether  their  medical,  rehabilitation,  and  social  needs  can  best 
be  met  by  transfer  to  a  home  care  program  or  a  homestead  unit 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Are  you  working  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Mental 
Health  Institutes? 

MissSwrrzER.  Yes. 
.    Mr.  FoGARTY.  They  know  what  you  are  doing  and  you  know  what 
they  are  doing? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  They  are  involved  in  almost  all  of  it. 

Mr.  FooARTT,  Are  you  always  in  complete  agreement  ? 

Miss5wiT?ER. :  In  rehabilitation,  X  think  we  are. 

The  mental  liealth  program  was  almost  my  first  love  as  aBpeeialized 
program  in  connection  with  the  Department.  So  I  feel  especially 
close  to  that  program. 

FSYCUIATRIC  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DEAF 

T*he  contribution  that  the  field  of  psychiatry  can  make  to  some  of 
our  other  problem  areas  is  also  an  important  part  of  our  research.  For 
example,  one  of  our  earliest  and  most  fruitful  projects  is  one  in  con- 
nection with  the  psychiatric  problems  of  the  deaf.  I  will  put  a  little 
note  aboat  that  in  the  record. 
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(The  information  furnished  follows :) 

PSTOHIATBIO  PBOBLBICS  OF  THK  DBAP 

The  development  of  positive  interpersonal  relationships  so  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment jof  a  health^  personality  is  in  large  part  dependent  on  satisfactory  in- 
terpersonal communication.  Communication  between  people  usually  is  verbaL 
The  child  responds  favorably  to  hearing  praise  or  words  of  acceptance  from, 
family,  .teii((^ers,  pr  playmates.  .  Within  the  family,  non-verbal ,  com^uunicatipn, 
may  be  relatively  satisfactory  but  this  is  not  so  in  the  social  group  situation  con- 
taining both  the  hearing  and  deaf .  The  deaf  person  often  feels  left  out  and  more 
than  likely;  is.  His  tendency  is  then  to  withdraw  and  he  is  given  llttie  encourage-, 
ment  to  dd  otherwise.  The  potential  for  numerous  emotional  problems  of  vary-* 
ing  severity  is  thus  created. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  assumed  that  sign  language  and,  for  those  who  could 
master  it,  lipreading,  provided  the  key  to  a  satisfactory  social  adjustment  for  the 
deaf  and  few  psychologists  or  psychiatrists  have  coacemed  themselves  with  the 
p^chological  problems  peculiar  to  this  group  in  their  isolation. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  this  which  prompted  Dr.  Franz  E^allman  and  his 
associates  at  the  Research  Foundation  for  Mental  Hygiene  to  undertake  the 
research  project  with  the  following  aims :  ( 1 )  To  investigate  the  adjusti ve  nomis 
and  specific  family  problems  of  the  literate  deaf  in  two  statistically  representa- 
tive deaf  populations,  the  total  deaf  population  of  the  State  of  New  YoTk,  and  all 
deaf  twins  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States;  (2)  to  develop  and  apply 
improved  methods  for  the  psychiatric  management  of  the  special  problems  of 
deaf  adolescents  and  adults. 

TMs' project,  for  the  first  time  identifying  the  deaf  population  of  a  State,  and 
offering  psychiatric  help  to  deaf  persons  and  their  relatives,  has  been  greatiy 
overtaxed  by  requests  from  these  people.  This  has  served  to  highlight  the  need 
for  (1)  expanded  facilities  prepared  to  deal  with  the  emotional  problems  of  the 
d^af  and  (2)  personnel  specifically  trftined  .to  work  with  them  and  capable  of 
identifying  their  particular  problems.  The  skills  of  the  psychiatrist  and  psychol- 
ogist are  essential  to  the  complete  diagnosis  from  which  effective  rehabilitation 
springs. 

As  a  fii8t  step  in  meeting  these  needs  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Oatholie  University,  and  Gallandet  College  spcmsored  Jointiy  a  postdoctoral  work- 
shop in  psychological  assessment  of  the  deaf,  November  9-13, 1059. 

The  broad  goal  was  simply  to  prepare  qualified  psychologists  to  work  more 
effectively  with  deaf  people.   Specific  aims  included : 

1.  Stimulating  interest  of  psychologists  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf. 

2.  Developing  awareness  among  psychologists  of  the  meaning  of  deafness. 
3;  Demonstrating  administration  of  psychological  tests  for  the  deaf. 

4.  Acquainting  psychologists  with  the  literature,  disciplines,  resources 
pertinent  to  the  deaf. 
It  was  aj^reed  that  Catholic  University  would  conduct  a  pilot  workshop  fc^ 
poet49<^^&l  P(3y<^olosists  using  Gallaudet  College  plant  and  staff. 

At  present  OVR  is  working  with  a  small  group  of  experts  in  planning  for  ,a 
meeting  to  be  held  February  25-26  where  discussion  will  center  about  how. to 
develop  am<mg  professional  and  lay  workers  who  serve  the  deaf  more  knowledge 
about  this  group  and  a  better  understanding  of  the  special  adjustment  problems 
of  the  deaf  and  techniques  for  treating  them. 

GRANTS  TO  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  FooAKTY.  Please  place  in  the  record  the  total  amount  you  have 
ffranted  to  medical  schools  each  year  since  the  program  started  and 
Uie  estimate  for  1961. 

Ifiss  SwiTZKB.  Yes»  . 
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(The  information  famished  {oUowB :) 

Teaching  frants  to  9chpoh  of  .medicine,  1956-^0 


FlAcalTear 

Number 

tswtttexA 

1065 

7 
10 
10 
35 
81 
41 

IB3.4 

txi 

1MB . ♦ . .- 

aaswO 

438.0 

1960  (estimated) 

MSlO 

1881  ifiBOmtMb 

.77M 

Teaching  grenta  to  acdioola  of  medicine  are  intended  to  enable  them  to  give 
tbeir  medical  stndentB  an  orientation  to  rdiabilitation  pbiloeophy  and  practioe 
in  order  that  concepte  of  total  care  may  be  incorporated  into  tbeir  fatiire 
practice  of  medicine;  to  encourage  interested  medical  stodente  to  ^leeialise 
in  physical  medicine  and  rebabiUtatioa ;  and  to  provide  physicians  carreatly  in 
the  practice  of  medicine  with  opportonities  for  learning  about  cnrruit  advanees 
in  clinical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  techniques  in  major  disability  categories. 

Ultimately,  it  is  hoped  that  a  grant  can  be  made  to  each  of  the  82  ai^ro^ed 
medical  schools  which  need  financial  assistance  to  develop  the  rehabilitation 
phases  of  its  basic  carricolmn.  The  institate  on  teaching  rehabUitation  in 
schools  of  medicine  which  was  held  in  November  1858  has  markedly  sttmnlatpd 
Oie  interest  of  medical  schools  in  strengthening  this  area  of  the  cnrricnlam. 

AKDBR80N'  GLINIO 

Mr.  FooAirrr.  Are  all  yonr  problems  with  the  Andeiscm  Olinic 
squared  away? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  yes  to  that,  because  ^ou  can 
never  tell.  I  would  say  that  we  have  made  real  progvees  in.  con- 
nection with  their  financial  planning.  Our  problems  in  the  past  had 
been,  as  you  well  know,  that  we  coula  not  get  an  orderly  plan.  In  the 
last  couple  of  years  we  have,  as  I  understand  it,  developed  a  stahiliased 
staffing  plan.  We  have  agi^ed  opon  a  rate  at  which  we  will  g"g*^i« 
that  plan  for  the  next  year  or  so. 

Our  council  feels  that  we  should  diminish  our  involvement,  in  that 
they  are  going  now  full  steam  ahead  and  are  pretty  well  reunbursed 
for  their  oasea  I  feel  they  do  an  ezta-aordmaruy  good  job  pro- 
fessionally. They  are  a  gn>up  dedicated  to  the  community's  welnre^ 
and  with  jDr.  White  in  charge  of  the  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabili' 
tation  Department  and  a  well-staffed  clinic^  they  are  a  conununity 
resource  which  we  would  miss  greatly  if  we  did  not  have  them  now.  I 
feel  more  comfortable  about  the  project  than  I  have  in  a'long  time. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  progress. 

Eesbarch  and  Thainikg  in  Foreign  CoujrnaEs  ^  . 

•  Then,  you  have  a  new  pr^^rtoi  entitled  ^^Research  and  TraininjK 
Special  Foreign  Currency  Program)."  This  request  is  for  $&30y000l 
Tiiere  has  been  no  previous  appropriation.  Since  this  is  new^  will 
you  explain  this  to  the  committee  t 

Miss  SwnzER.  This  has  nown  out  of  a  general  feeling  on  the  part 
of  our  Department,  and  I  believe  the  Department  of  State  also,  that 
we  could  take  advantage  of  counterpart  funds,  so  called,  in  the  other 
countries  to  enlarge  tlie  scope  of  our  own  research  program^  where  it 
is  known  that  peo]pe  have  the  know-how  to  work  with  us. 
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Mr.  PoGABTT.  You  mean  research  in  tlieee  countries  that  have  a 
baliHice  of  countetrpart  funds? 

Miss  SwrrzEB.  i  es.  Some  of  the  countries  mentioned  at  this  par- 
ticular time  would  he  Brazil,  Israel,  Poland,  Burma,  India,  Indonesia, 
Pakistan^  Yugoslavia,  n»A.Ii.  (Egypt). 

This  grew  out  of  the  interest  and  stimulation  of  the  health  for 
peace  bill  which  as  ^ou  know  passed  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  and 
IS  now  under  discussion  in  the  House. 

As  a  result  of  the  interest  that  was  engendered  bjr  the  discussion  of 
that  program,  and  as  a  result  of  the  constant  agitation  by  those  of  us 
who  Delieve  that  we  could  be  doing  more  and  gaining  greatly  from  a 
program  of  this  kind,  the  suggestion  that  the  counterpart  fund  road 
08  taken  to  try  to  make  a  start  in  this  area  was  brought  up  last  year. 
While  I  think  that  it  offers  many  administrative  problems  and  great 
complexity,  before  a  project  is  underway,  I  believe  that  rehabilitation- 
demonstration,  and  the  stimulation  of  people,  many  of  them  trained 
in  this  country  in  our  best  centers,  to  do  coUaoorative  research  would 
pay  big  dividends. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Would  you  supply  for  the  record  two  or  three  ex- 
amples of  these? 

Miss  SwrrzEiL  Yes. 

(The  information  su^^lied  follows :) 

BXAHPLEB  OF  PBOPOBED  FOBEION  CUBBENGY  F0ND  PBOJBCTB 

1.  Reiearoh  and  fiemonstratian  of  physical  restoratUm  and  vocational  rehabU- 
itatUm  for  victims  of  Hansen's  disease  (leprosy). — ^To  carry  out  research,  oiq 
te^miques  for  rehabilitating  victims  of  Hansen'^  (tisease ;  to  investigate  farther 
the  techniques  of  reconstrnctive  surgery  and  the  use  of  sulf one  and  other  drugs 
to  restore  functions  to  limbs  affected  by  Hansen's  disease ;  and  to  demonstrate 
the  related  paramedical — ^physical  and  occupational  therapy  procedures  used  to 
•complete  the  restoration  process. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are  20  million  persons  throughout  the  world 
who  are  stricken  and  disfigured  by  the  age-old  scourage  of  mankind — Hansen's 
disease.  A  number  of  these  are  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  new 
State  of  Hawaii  There  is  a  tremendous  need  for  research  into  r^ablUtatioii 
metliods  by  which  Hansen's  disease  victims  may  be  restofred  and  taught  the 
essentials  of  living  useful  Uvea.  This  has  become  possible  since  the  development 
of  sulfonamides  and  surgical  techniques  which  enable  many  of  these  patients 
to  regain  the  use  of  their  hands  and  frequently  to  eliminate  much  of  the  dis- 
figurement, so  that  a  total  r^abilitatioa  process  becomes  possible. 

Outstanding  work  in  the  medical  and  surgical  rehabilitation  of  those  sulfering 
the  effects  of  leprosy  is  being  done  at  VeUore  Christian  Medical  CoUege  and 
Hospital,  Yellore,  India.  Since  the  number  and  types  of  cases  in  the  United 
States  are  very  limited  in  contrast  to  those  in  the  Far  East,  the  hospital  in 
YeUore  would  constitute  a  valuable  center  for  further  research  as  to  the  tech- 
niques of  orthopedic  surgery,  the  use  of  related  drugs,  and  rehabiUtation  proc- 
esses which  would  restore  to  those  disabled  the  physical  meaxui  for  eambig  a 
Uving. 

2.  Prosthetics  research, — ^To  conduct  a  research  activity  in  the  manufacture  of 
prostheses  from  native  materials  adapted  for  use  under  native  conditions ;  <8u<A 
aa  tiee  crop  harvesting) ;  to  improve  the  fitting  of  the  prosthesis  and  methods 
employed  in  training  in  the  use  of  prosthesia 

The  Solo  RehabiUtation  Center  at  Surkarto,  Indonesia,  offers  ideal  <^)9or- 
tunities  for  testing  the  adaptability  and  usefulness  of  prostheses  made  from 
native  material  for  use  under  difiicult  and  adverse  climatic  conditions.  Because 
beat  and  humidity  are  intense,  only  the  strongest  and  steadiest  devices  are 
satlflfiaetary  In  Indonesta. 

The  reduced  costs  for  prostheses  developed  from  native^  readily  avaUaUe 
material^,  could  result  in  similar  adaptations  in  the  United  States, 

8.  Study  of  workshops  for  severely  disaUed. — Innovations  and  improvements 
made  in  Israel  in  workshop  management,  product  design,  and  marketing  pn>- 
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<:ediire«,  w4tli  special  reference  to  tlie  severely  disabled  and  tbe  asingr  Juid  to 
make  Uiese  improved  techniques  available  jto  the  United  3tat^  ajad  other 
countries. 

Workshops  in  the  United  States  are  in  fairly  rudimentary  development 
Israel,  faced  with  problems,  resulting  from  the  immigration  of  aged  and'  dis- 
abled i)ersons  has  made  much  progress  in  improving  all  aspects  of  wortaBhop 
employment 

Considerable  benefits  could  be  derived  from  the  study  of  these  improvements 
in  workshop  operations  and  In  the  design  and  marketing  of  workshop  projects. 

PREVIOUS    COXGRESSIONAL    CONSIDERATION' 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Is  this  for  the  same  program  for  which  you  requested 
$895,000  last  year? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  turning  that  request  down  the  Senate  committee 
said  in  their  report — 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  the  development  of  some  of  the 
proposed  projects  would  produce  resnlts  beneficial  to  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that  statement  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  think  the  question  would  always  be  one  as  to  the 
original  purpose  of  a  program  like  this. 

My  feeling  is,  and  this  is  substantially  what  I  said  to  the  Senate 
committee  last  year,  that  new  information  and  knowledge  comes  frcxn 
unsuspected  places.  Some  of  these  newer  programs,  m  places  like 
Indonesia  and  Yugoslavia,  can  produce  ideas  and  information  that 
mOTbe  we  overlook  because  we  have  been  in  it  too  long. 

For  example.  Dr.  Rusk  has  had  fellows  in  medicine  and  nursin^^  and 
other  disciplines  related  to  rehabilitation  going  through  the  resiomcy 
training  program  of  his  center  for  a  number  of  years  now.  Many  of 
them  are  out  in  these  countries.  Since  we  became  interested  in  having 
projects  in  the  field  of  international  health  we  have  been  amazed  juia 
thrilled  at  the  way  in  which  these  young  people,  trained  over  here,  are 
going  into  research. 

We  feel,  and  Dr.  Busk  feels  this  very  strongly,  that  it  may  be  a 
little  moi-e  difficult  in  certain  of  the  counterpart  fund  countries  be- 
cause they  tend  to  be  the  places  less  well  developed*  But  in  a  place 
like  Indonesia  or  Burma,  where  the  climate  is  so  problematical,  and 
where  materials  make  such  a  difference,  it  is  very  possible  that  some- 
thing could  be  discovered  that  would  revolutionize  our  whole  pros- 
thetic industry,  for  example. 

I.EFROST 

In  India  the  most  thrilling  work  is  being  done  in  leprosy.  Leprosy 
is  not  a  big  problem  in  the  United  States  but  we  have  our  own  lepro- 
sarium at  Carville,  La.  We  have  a  program  in  Honolulu.  We  have 
au  obligation  it  seems  to  me  to  take  advantage  of  new  and  daring  ef- 
forts to  rehabilitate  the  victims  of  leprosy. 

Coming  into  the  Hawaiian  Islands  every  year  are  scores  of  new 
cases  of  jfeprosy  from  the  Samoas  and  Manila.  They  do  have  a  very 
progressive  program  in  Hawaii^  but  they  probably  could  bcoiefit  from 
the  creative  job,  particularly  m  the  surgical. rehabilitation  efforts, 
they  are  doing  in  India,    These  are  some  of  the  ways  in  which 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  were  out  there  recently.  Is  that  problem  getting 
worse  in  Hawaii?  .  r^         i    - 
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Mr.  Kelly.  No.  As  has  been  pointed  out  the  more*  recent  devel- 
opments in  the  program  have  been  Samoans  that  have  come  in  to 
Hawaii.  Tliey  have  made  real  progress.  They  have  decreased  the 
incidence  of  the  disease  very  materially. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  There  isn't  any  reason  why  they  couldn*t.  They 
have  a  specific.  If  you  get  the  person  eariy  enough  and  have  a  pro- 
:gram  for  them  there  is  no  reason  for  them  to  develop  into  the  ex- 
treme cases  as  they  have  done  in  the  past. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  didn't  know  they  Knew  the  cause. 

Miss  SwiTzER.  They  don't  faiow  the  cause  exactly.  They  have  a 
specific  that  stops  it  from  progressing, 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  Is  that  the  same  specific  that  they  have  been  usin^ 
for  several  years? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  One  of  the  sulfanilamides.  The  most  important 
thin^  that  thw  are  doing  now  is  plastic  surgery.  This  doctor  in  India 
is  doing  it.  Leprosy  is  a  disease  of  the  nerve  ends.  It  destroys  the 
sensitivity,  particularly  in  tlie  hands  and  feet.  This  is  why  the  prob- 
lem of  blind  lepers  is  so  terrible,  because  they  have  no  capacity  left 
to  learn  to  read  braille,  for  example.  The  things  that  are  being  done 
in  India  by  Dr.  Brand  are  efforts  to  offset  the  neurological  effects. 

AUTHORTrY  FOR  RESEARCH  FROORAK  TN  FOREIGN   GOUNTRIES 

•  Mp.  Fogarty.  Do  you  have  authority  to  carry  out  such  a  program 
imder  your  regular  appropriations  ? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  I  think  we  would  have  authority  under  our  regular 
appropriations  and  acts  to  make  available  money  for  a  project  that 
was  directly  related  to  our  own  national  interest.  I  think  there 
wouldn't  be  any  question  about  that,  if  it  contributed  to  the  solution 
of  the  rehabilitieition  problem  of  the  States.  That  is  the  basis  of  our 
research  program. 

However,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  with  the  limited  re- 
sources of  a  program  like  ours,  one  would  feel,  and  I  am  sure,  our 
Council  would  agree  with  this^  that  you  WQuld  need  to  have  an  out- 
standing opportunity  to  go  into  this  in  any  great  degree. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  distinction  I  would  make  would  be:  I  think  the 
authority  exists  to  support  a  research  project  iti  a  foreign  country 
which  would  be  useful  to  us.  But  as  Miss  ,S  witzer  said  it  would  have 
to  be  of  such  high  priority  because  it  would  have  to  be  competing 
with  all  other  applicants.  Due  to  the  availability  of  the  foreign 
currency  it  offers  us  the  opportunity  to  actually  seek  out  a  research 
project  that  would  be  worthy  of  support  rather  than  haying  aii  ap- 
plicant that  was  competing  with  all  the  colleges  and  universities  m 
this  country. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  this  request  wet^  approved,  why  is  it  necejSsary 
that  these  funds  remain  available  until  expended  f 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Because  we  thought  it  would  enable  us  to  make  a 
total  grant  for  projects.  You  probably  know  the  way  that  counter- 
part rands  operate  better  than  I  do.  Every  time  I  go  into  it  I  find  it 
is  more  complicated.  As  I  understand  it  there  is  a  balance  of  counter- 
part funds  say  in  Indonesia.  These  iUnds  are  competed  for  by  various 
things  ffoiiig  on  in  Indonesia.  .  * 

Maybe  Mr.  Kelly,  would  be  able  to  describe  exactly  how  it  .wpfld 
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Mr.  Ejsllt.  I  think  the  best  ei:planatioii  would  be  like  this.  In  ft 
research  project  th«t  we  now  make  that  might  go  on  for  3  or  4'yeais 
we  obligate  funds  for  only  1  vew.  We  were  specifically  requested 
in  this  program  because  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  sub- 
sequent availability  of  counterpart  lunds  to  put  in  funds  cormng 
the  full  life  expectancy  of  the  project  rather  than  just  1  year  of  ac- 
tivity. So  we  may  enter  into  a  research  project  thai^  may  take  3  yeais 
but  we  will  not  come  up  for  money  in  subsequent  years  for  that 
project 

Salabies  and  Expanses 

Mr,  FoGABTT.  Your  appropriation  for  salaries  and  expenses  for 
1960  is  $1,738,000.  The  request  for  1961  is  $1,871,000,  an  increase  of 
$133,000.  Did  you  say  this  is  an  increase  of  nine  positions,  a  while 
ago? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Seven  regular  and  two  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  The  changes  are  explained  on  page  60  which  will  be 
placed  in  the  record. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Salasisb  Ain>  Bxpeztses,  Omca  or  Vocatiokal  RERABXirrAtioir 
Summary  of  ohanQeM 

Bnacted  appropriation $1, 788, 000 

Bsttwatefor  1963 1,87X0(» 

Total   change * 13S,00O 

Increases: 

A.  Mandatory  items: 

1.  Annnalizatlon  of  24  new  positions  pins  1  PHS  com- 

missioDed  officer  authorized  in  1960  for  part  of  year 

(80  percent) 40,86C^ 

2.  Employees  health  insorance  tor  eTisting  posltlcMis 10«  (M 

Subtotal ^ ^ 50, 865 

B.  Program  increases : 

1.  State  program  operations:  2  nevr  positions  plus  2 

PHS  commissioned  officers  and  related  expenses —         47,  111 

2.  Beseardu  and  training:  4  new  positions  and  related 

other  objects  of  expense.^... ^ 28, 610 

8.  Bxecntiye  direction  and  program  coordination :  Addi- 
tional ottier  objects  of  expense ^ 4, 18$ 

4.  Management  serrices:   An  additional  posltloa  and 

other  objects  of  expense ,„«»> ^.....^  12;  810 

Subtotal,  program  Increases ^.         92, 617 

Gross  tnerease 148, 482 

Decreases: 

A.  Nonrecurring  items  of  equipment. 6^  200 

B.  1  less  day  in  excess  of  52-week  base  (262  days  1960^  261 

days  1961) -.1 4. 282 

Net  Increases 188,000 

EXFLANATIOn   OF   CHANGES 

jP^  8i9te  9rv0nm  opersiHoiM.^The  lequested  increase  of  |47,111  indndes 
provisimi  for  two  new  positions  and  two  commissioned  officers.    This  includes: 

One  additional  accountant  to  meet  the  requests  of  the  State  agencies  for  lielp 
In  the  solution  of  their  accounting  problems.    Currently  only  one  constmctiTe 
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accoBotent  to  available  to  help  the  9(^  State  agencies  with  their  accmmtliig  pteb- 
lems  in  the  area. 

One  poeiticm  ts  needed  te  help  State  agencies  reeolve  their  administration  and 
lirogram  problems. 

Two  additional  commissioned  olleefs  are  reqnested  to  provide  the  medical 
•eoBSEoltatioa  needed  in  carrying  oat  the  Federal-State  program  and  the  research 
4Uid  training  grant  program  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Ffur  reteoroA  afiA  IraMM^.-- The  requested  increase  of  $28^0  includes  funds 
for  fovr  positions.  Two  of  these  positions  are  needed  to  cope  with  the  larger 
woridoad  resulting  from  the  acpected  increase  in  new  research  applications  and 
the  larger  number  of  new  and  ongoing  projects  to  be  supported  in  1961. 

Two  additional  positions  are  required  to  meet  the  larger  workload  in  the 
training  program  arising  from  the  increased  number  kA  applications  for  grants 
and  the  growing  volume  of  requests  for  technical'  assistance  by  applicants  and 
grantees. 

J^or  essowMoe  cHreof ion  and  prtHrrom  iiowiMfmtitm, — ^An  increase  of  $4,186  Is 
reqnested  for  this  area  which  provides  overall  guidance  for  the  several  program 


For  mmuH^ement  «enHoes. — ^The  increase  of  912,810  Includes  provision  for  one 
additional  position,  to  help  the  States  develop  their  statistical  programs  and  to 
strengthen  the  management  services. 

REQUEST   TO   DEPARTMDSKT 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Your  original  reouest  was  $2,234,000.  That  was  still 
your  revised  estimate,  $2,234,000.  Then  the  Secretary  cut  you  $266,000, 

OUR  LADY  OP  FATIICA   GLIKIG 

I  meant  to  bring  this  m>  and  forgot  about  it.  You  mentioned,  in- 
formally, *K)ttr  Lady  of  Fatima  Diamostic  Evaluation  and  Rehaoili- 
tation  Clinic  for  Older  Chronically  111  and  Disabled  Persons.*'  You 
sent  me  this  information  about  it  in  December.  I  think  I  will  put 
it  in  the  record.    Is  it  still  up  to  date  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  I  think  so.  That  came  up  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  was  at  that 
time  stud^ng  the  very  problem  that  Mr.  Marshall  mentioned,  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  beneficiaries.  This  project  has  been  addressing 
itself  toiust  this  group. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Everybody  seems  enthusiastic  about  it.  Many  old 
people  have  been  rehabilitated. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  They  have  a  fine  staff  and  a  beautiful  facility.  They 
are  in  the  last  year  of  this  project  and  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
what  we  all  hope  will  be  another  project  to  follow  on. 

(The  material  for  the  record,  referred  to  above,  follows:) 

The  Oub  IiAinr  or   Fatika  DiAoifosno,   EvALUAnoK  ahd  BxHABiLirATn»f 
Olinio  fob  Older  Ghbonioallt  III  and  I>tSABLSD  Pbksons 

With  the  support  of  an  Office  of  Vocational  BefaabiUtation  special  projeci 
grant,  the  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Hospital  in  July  of  1966  orsanised  a  program 
to  demonstrate  the  extent  to  which  Tocatlonal  rehabilitation  for  older  workers 
can  be  achieved  through  extensive  diagnostic  evaluation  and  rehabilitation 
senices.  These  services  are  iHrimarily  for  workers  46  to  65  years  of  age  who 
are  applicants  for  the  OASI  disability  benefits  program  and  for  other  persons 
in  the  same  category  identified  by  the  State  rehabilitation  agency  as  persons 
whose  readjustment  can  be  only  effected  by  the  clinic's  total,  coordinated  and 
intensive  program  of  restorative  services. 
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L  .  PUBFOaS .  OF   P]3U>T  STUfiT 


Tlie  purpose  of  this  prograin  was  tbe  neelamation  of  pati^its  over  45  yeavsof 
age,  who  had  retired  from  the  economic  world  becanse  of  physical,  mental,  or 
emotipnal  disability.  It  was  felti  that  maay  older,  chronically  ill  or  disabled 
workers,  previously  ignored  hy  the  coziimunity  could  be  returned -to  a  gainful 
existence,  relieving  the  State  and  OASI  of  financial  responsibility.  It  was  also 
felt  that  this  program  would  strengthen  and  increase  community  resources,  in- 
cluding services  and  facilities  for  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons  bereto- 
fore  deemed  to  have  little  or  no  potential  for  employment.  The  comi^ete  fteili-* 
ties  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Hospital  were  available  to  the  rehabilitatioii  team 
for  evaluation  purposes.  These  facilities  included  the  medical  director,  physi- 
cians in  the  «QGcialtj  services,  social  service,  clergy,  nurse^  nutritionist,  ph jsicfli 
therapist,  occupational  therapist,  and  a  secretary.  The  findings  of  the  study 
were  to  be  used  (1)  as  a  basis  for  selection  of  cases  that  might  be  most  profitably 
treated  in  terms  of  return  to  gainful  employment  or  self -care  as  homanakecs: 
(2)  as  a  basis  to  determine  what  adjunctive  services  might  be  uttlized  and  added 
to  such  a  program  in  a  general  hospital ;  (3)  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  |Mt>- 
longed  treatment  of  patients  in  each  of  the  major  categories  ol  disabilities 
found ;  (4)  to  discover  further  ramifications  and  bypaths  that  might  be  exi^ored 
in  future  similar  pilot  studies.    A  total  of  285  patients  was  studied. 

n.  carPERiA  and  pbocedubes  fob  admission  to  the  pboobam 

The  majority  of  cases  were  referred  by  the  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  after  initial  screening  for  eligibility  and  motivational 
attitude.  Patients  between  the  ages  of  4.5  and  65  were  primarily  selected,  al- 
though this  limitation  was  not  used  arbitrarily.  Certain  selected  patients  out- 
side this  age  group  were  also  accepted.  Financial  eligibility  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  division  of  voctional  rehabilitation.  A  smaller  series  of  cases 
was  referred  by  insurance  carriers,  interested  individual  and  private  physicians. 
The  same  screening  and  overall  evaluation  procedures  were  used  in  all  cases  so 
that  the  continuity  of  the  study  was  not  interrupted.  The  division  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  first  conducted  survey  interviews  and  arranged  for  general 
and  sped  alty  medical  examination,  and  also  provided  records  of  any  former 
medical  treatment 

m.   PBOCEDUBES  FOB  EVALUATION   BT  THE  BEHABIUTATION  TBAM 

Upon  receipt  of  the  foregoing  information  the  team  social  workers  visited 
the  patient  in  his  home.  She  prepared  a  summary  of  the  patient's  social  history, 
evaluated  his  insight  into  his  illness,  and  his  need  for  rehabilitation  services. 
She  noted  indications  of  emotional  instability,  determined  his  educational  back- 
ground, his  past  work  record  and  employment  potential,  and  summarized  any 
additional  problems  she  felt  might  be  contributing  to  the  patient's  continued 
withdrawal  from  gainful  employement.  Transportation  to  the  hospital  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  patient  if  indicated.  For  these  services  many  agencies  in  the 
community  were  contacted  in  order  that  there  could  be  a  closer  coordination  of 
all  resources.  A  clinic  visit  was  then  scheduled  and  the  patient  made  available 
to  the  team  members  for  examination  and  interviews.  The  patient  and  the 
material  ot>tained  were  presented  at  a  formal  conference  of  the  entire  rehabili- 
tation team  consisting  of  two  internists,  a  psychiatrist,  a  physiatrist,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  counselor,  a  medical  social  worker,  a  physical  therapist,  an' 
occupational  therapist,  and  a  rehabilitation  nurse.  At  the  conference  each 
patient  was  given  an  opportunity  to  air  his  aims,  problems,  and  desires.  A 
general  discussion  by  the  team  members  then  attempted  to  determine  realisti- 
cally at  what  level  a  patient  could  be  helped  and  to  arrive  at  a  decision  as  to 
the  patient's  status  and  total  needs.  Each  team  member  prescribed  special  pro- 
grams within  his  individual  area  best  suited  to  Improve  the  general  welfare  of 
the  patient  These  8ervi<*e«  were  provided  by-  the  hospital,  the  State  division 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  such  other  community  resources  as  were  avail- 
able to  aid  in  the  patient^s  total  rehabilitation.  A  second  goal  was  added  to 
the  obvious  one  of  complete  employment.  This  consisted  of  the  category  of 
homemaker ;  relieving  another  member  of  the  ^mily  for  employment  by  making 
the  patient  self-sufficient  himself.  At  this  time  recommendations  for  hospitali- 
sation or  for  prosthetic  aids  were  presented  to  the  counselor  from  the  division 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  who  was  present  at  all  of  our  team  conferences. 
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In  man^  cases  it  was  found  that  a  trial  period  of  2  to  4  weeks  of  treatment  was 
necessary  to  determine  the  prognosis  more  exactly.  At  subsequent  conferences 
the  paiittits  were  seen  at  periodic  intervals  for  followup,  both  during  and  after 
treatxaoit,  and  at  gradually  increasing  intervals  during  employment  if  such  wa« 
obtained.  Recommendations  at  this  time  included  continuation  or  modification 
of  therapy,  continued  peorchiatric  support,  and  utilization  of  community  family 
services  to  assist  with  any  financial  or  social  problems  in  the  home.  Complete 
reports  on  each  patient's  progress,  prognosis,  and  medical  recommendations  were 
forwarcled  to  the  family  physicians  or  supervising  clinics  in  order  that  closer 
cooperation  could  be  obtained  in  overall  treatment 

It  was  expected  in  this  age  category  that  degenerative  diseases  would  play  a 
major  role.  For  this  reason,  initial  screening  by  the  internist  w&a  instituted. 
Associated  systemic  diseases  frequently  proved  to  be  the  chief  disability.  This 
was  also  true  of  those  cases  where  original  incapacity  was  traumatic.  As  this  ■ 
was  a  pilot  study,  it  was  felt  that  every  patient  should  be  offered  some  form  of 
treatment,  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the  disability.  The  minimum  treatment 
consisted  of  orientation  visits,  adjustment  of  drugs,  and  initial  physiotherapy 
where  indicated.  Periodic  followup  of  these  cases  was  continued  even  though 
they  returned  to  the  family  doctor  or  clinic  for  further  care. 

The  evaluation  of  most  patients  was  completed  within  1  week  on  an  outpatient 
basis.  Bedridden  patients  with  diagnostic  problems  were  hospitalized  for  easier 
observation  and  evaluation  over  a  10-day  period.  Occasionally  a  2-  to  S-we^ 
period  was  necessary  to  appraise  the  effects  of  initial  services  before  the  team 
could  rec<Hnmend  a  long-term  program  of  rehabilitation. . 

IV.  BESXTLTS 

Of  a  total  of  285  patients,  118  were  rehabilitated,  including  02  who  were 
placed  in  empiloyment  and  26  who  were  rehabilitated  as  homemakers,  the  effeet 
of  which  was  to  release  another  adult  member  of  the  family  to  become  the  wage 
earner ;  112  are  currently  active  cases  which  the  vocational  rehabilitation  agency 
is  rea^ng  for  placement  in  employment;  42  were  found  to  be  persons  who 
could  not  be  rehabilitated  vocationally.  The  remaining  13  are  awaiting  entrance 
into  the  program. 

It  was  noted  that  the  two  categories  of  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  cardiovas- 
cular diseases  comprised  over  61  percent  of  the  cases  studied.  By  definition, 
these  cases  are  difficult  to  treat  medically  due  to  progression  of  the  disease  and 
its  generalized  effect  on  the  patient.  Proper  care  of  these  cases  was  imperative, 
with  full-scale  frequent  medical  followup.  To  integrate  rehabilitation  proce- 
dures ideally,  restorative  and  medical  management  should  be  accomplished  at 
the  same  location.  This  affords  a  close  correlation  of  work  tolerance,  medica- 
tion, and,  in  some  cases,  psychotherapy.  Statistically,  rheumatoid  arthritlcs 
were  the  most  important  group  in  this  study.  This  was  also  true  therapeuti- 
cally. In  many  of  these  patients  intensive  physiotherapy  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Rheumatoid  arthritlcs,  particularly  in  the  older  age  groups,  do 
not  exhibit  the  dramatic  picture  of  poly  arthritis  as  seen  when  the  disease  begins 
in  the  first  two  decades  of  life.  Where  practical,  the  patients  are  hospitalized 
for  long-term  control  of  this  disease,  since  it  is  felt  that  gradually  Increasinlg 
activities  were  more  easily  supervised  while  the  patient  was  under  constant 
surveillance.  Trial  visits  home  for  increasing  periods  were  allowed  in  order  to 
determine  tolerance. 

In  the  cardiovascular  disease  group  it  was  noted  that  the  figure  for  ultimate 
employment  was  fairly  high,  and  that  the  homemaker  activities  were  possible 
in  some  cases.  It  was  found  that  the  major  stumbling  block  in  patients  of  this 
cate^ry  who  were  not  rehabilitated  was  not  the  presence  of  hemiplegia  per  se, 
but  the  irreversible  mental  confusion,  afiq[>ha8ia,  and  poor  balance.  The  concept 
of  homemaker  broadened  the  outlook  of  the  clinic  and  treatment  was  allowed 
many  desperate  cases  which  had  heretofore  been  considered  unfeasible  for  re- 
habilitation. Relatives  were  requested  to  attend  clinics  at  intervals  to  be  indoc- 
trinated and  convinced  of  the  patient's  capabilities.  It  is  believed  that  this  is 
of  most  importance,  since  the  family,  of  necessity,  must  continue  the  rehabili- 
tative process  when  the  patient  has  gained  maximum  benefits  from  the  clinic  and 
is  discharged. 

In  most  cases  of  traumatic  back  Injury,  It  was  found  that  a  new  complicating 
factor  existed,  namely,  concurrent  workman's  compensation  or  public  liability 
litigation.  A  definite  diagnosis  could  not  be  made  in  many  of  these  cases.  Most 
had  been  subjected  to  repeated  and  prolonged  investigative  and  therapeutic 
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ptosrams  with  orerall  poor  rescdts.  Mftny  were  eeot  to  the  Oar  Lady  of  FUJnii 
as  a  last  resort  If  It  was  determined  that  there  were  complex  psychiriogleal 
factors  evolving  problems  of  litigation  oar  approach  was  to  emphasise  the  Indl- 
vldoal  as  a  whole  with  symptomatic  treatment  to  the  areas  concerned.  The  Im- 
pression, however,  was  that  fieqnently  the  patient's  attitude,  while  hostile  and 
indifferent,  in  many  cases  actually  masked  a  haslc  insecurity  and  depression 
attendant  on  long  Inactivity  and  without  regard  to  the  severity  of  the  original 
Injury.  The  rehabilitation  of  this  particular  type  of  patient  was  not  eaqy.  Goo- 
tinned  ambulatory  and  psychological  treatment  was  neceoaary  to  reetope  the 
patient's  confidence  in  hims^  and  in  the  program.  In  many  instances  the  end 
result  of  this  was  that  the  patient  himself  felt  able  to  return  to  a  light  type 
of  sedentary  work  in  spite  of  his  disability.  Interviews  with  the  psychiatrist 
was  done  on  an  Informal  basi&  Active  supportive  therapy  was  done  by  the 
social  worker  and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counselor  who  maintained  ciose 
liaison  with  the  emx)loyer  and  the  patient* s  personal  physician.  In  ord^  that  the 
^nployer  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  in  reassigning  a  Job  that  coold  be 
tolerated.  Formal  retraining  in  an  entirely  new  field  was  necessary  in  selectsd 
cases.  Motivation,  intelligence,  and  aptitude  testing,  faithful  attendanee  at 
clinic,  past  work  record  and  home  situatioas  were  useful  criteria  in  helping 
to  determine  which  of  these  patients  would  a<*hieve  total  and  saeeesBfiDl 
rehabilitation. 

One  hundred  and  nine  patients  were  referred  to  the  clinic  as  OASI  applicants. 
Of  this  number,  82  are  rehabilitated  and  employed.  An  arbitrary  cutodP  date  of 
March  15, 1050,  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  compiling  this  datum.  Since  that 
date,  we  have  continued  with  evaluation  and  treatment  at  fuU  capacity. 

BUREAU  OF  THB  BUDGET  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  further? 

MissSwiTZER.  $97,000. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Altogether  it  is  about  a  $363,000  cut  that  you  re- 
ceived.   How  many  jobs? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  We  went  to  the  Department  with  60  jobs,  plus  two 
commissioned  officers.  The  Department  allowed  19,  and  tne  Budget 
Bureau  allowed  9. 

I  think  the  Department's  allowance  was  not  because  they  didn^ 
feel  we  needed  the  jobs  or  could  use  them,  but  because  the  j^ecretary 
was  tr}ring  to  develop  a  package  for  us  in  rehabilitation  that  would 
be  consistent  with  his  philosophy  and  the  philosophy  of  the  President^ 
that  we  would  go  forward  this  vear  at  the  same  rate  that  we  went 
forward  last  year  over  the  year  before. 

I  think  this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  we  think  about  this. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  POSITIONS  REQUESTED 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  a  breakdown  of  those 
60  positions,  what  they  were  to  be  used  for,  and  why  they  are  nec- 
essary ?  And  also  how  this  cut  of  41  positions  is  going  to  affect  your 
program. 

J>o  vou  still  think  your  original  figure  of  $2,234,000  was  a  fair 
figure? 

Miss  SwrrzBR.  Yes. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

A  staff  of  244  was  requested  by  tlie  ori^nal  OVB  sabmLssian  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  1961,  an  Increase  of  52  positions  orer  1900.  The  budget  request  proYldes 
for  staff  increase  of  nine.    The  distribution  of  the  p(»itioDs  by  activity  in  the 
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orlgixial  regnest  to  tbe  Department  and  in  the  budget  sobmlsskm  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  regneBts  is  shown  in  the  table  below : 

[Positions] 


Activity 

Offioeof 
Vocational 
Rehabili- 
tation 
request  to 
department 

1B61  budget 

Decrease 

State  program  opetatiflDS 

Researdi  and  traiiilng _ 

118 
62 
25 
89 

28 
34 

10 
17 

a 

Ilifwrac!f^«ntr  *f>^cn^.^.^..^„. -.-,.-...—.,.  .............. 

5 

Total 

244 

291 

4Q 

About  one-half  of  the  43  positions  which  were  eliminated  from  the  original 
request  were  designed  to  improve  the  effectiTeness  of  our  State  program  opera- 
tions. These  19  positioas  included  8  additional  people  in  the  regional  offices 
to  meet  the  increasing  requests  from  the  State  agencies,  for  technical  assistance 
and  consultation  arising  from  their  expending  programs.  The  remaining  posi- 
tions were  located  in  the  headquarters  office  and  were  requested  to  help  the 
States  with  their  problems  arising  in  such  highly  complex  areas  as  the  develop- 
ment of  home  industries,  small  business  enterprises,  and  hicreasing  the  oppert- 
tunities  for  self-employment;  to  meet  the  increasing  workloads  arising  in  the 
review  and  analysis  of  the  State  plans  that  are  approved  in  this  Office;  find  to 
provide  Increased  services  to  the  State  programs  serving  the  blind,  particularly 
to  help  them  develop  improved  techniques  for  placing  the  blind  in  employment 

There  was  a  reduction  of  17  positions  in  the  research  and  training  activity 
between  the  original  request  and  the  budget  allowance.  Eleven  of  these  seven- 
teen positions  were  designed  to  take  care  of  the  expanding  workloads  in  the 
research  and  training  programs.  An  increase  of  about  25  percept  in  research 
applications  and  about  20  percent  in  training  grant  applications  is  expected 
in  1961.  Moreover,  the  diversity  of  the  actiTities  encbmpassed  by  the  projects 
requires  specialized  staff  and  a  much  larger  number  of  meetings  and  contacts 
with  applicants  to  discuss  their  problems,  and  results  in  a,  much  larger  workload 
in  evaluating  the  requests.  The  other  six  positions  In  this  activity  were  to 
provide  for  staff  to  give  the  Office  the  specialized  knowledge  to  provide  national 
leadership  in  the  development  of  rehabilitation  services  for  the  more  severely 
disabled,  including  the  mentally  retarded,  the  mentally  ill,  the  deaf,  multiple 
aderosis,  ete^  areas  in  which  this  Office  is  now  very  inadequately  staffed. 

The  remaining  7  iK>sitions  of  the  43  which  were  eliminated  from  the  orig- 
inal request  were  to  provide  for  growing  workload  in  the  area  of  policy  develoi>. 
ment  and  the  additional  administrative  demands  of  the  Office — the  budget, 
fiscal,  personnel,  and  recordkeeping  operations. 

EFFECT  OF  BEDUOHOX  XN  HOSPITAL  OOUfffTKUOnON  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  the  hospital  construction  program,  which  we 
haven't  reached  yet,  there  is  a  severe  cut  in  the  overall  program. 
They  have  cut  construction  of  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  from 
$10  to  $5  million.    How  will  that  affect  your  overall  program  ? 

Mies  SwiTZER.  It  is  a  little  hard  to  say,  exactly*  This  program 
has  had  an  interesting  history.  You  wi|j,  recall  that  we  never  did 
get  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization  or  anywhere  near  it  for  a 
long  time  until  the  fiscal  year  1959,  when  the  full  $10  million  was 
appropriated. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  one  reason  we  have  not  gone  forward 
as  fast  as  we  could  have  gone  forward  is  because  the  amount  of  money 
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in  any  given  place  at  any  given  time  was  not  sufficiently  high  to 
justify  people  going  out  and  being  sure  they  could  get  contributed 
money  matched. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  true  that  balances  remain  in  places 
so  that  the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  appropriated  is  not  used. 
In  order  to  explain  why  it  is  not  used,  you  would  have  to  take  a  look 
at  the  States.  Take  a  look  at  what  had  already  been  built,  and  yo« 
would  find  that  most  of  the  places  where  the  money  is  now  left 
over  are  places  that  have  already  built  their  centers. 

I  just  am  not  sure  how  the  cut  of  $5  million  will  slow  up  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  it  would  be  a  little  easier  to  tell  perhaps  when  we  see 
what  the  \mobligated  balances  wiU  be  as  a  result  of  the  1959  $10  mil- 
lion appropriation. 

If  my  theory  is  right  that  we  need  the  full  $10  million  to  get  the 
kind  of  planning  necessary  to  build  facilities,  then  I  think  the  $5  mil- 
lion cut  might  slow  us  up  substantially. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  money  is  in  the  wrong  places,  no  matter 
how  much  you  have,  it  isn't  going  to  help  much. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  $10  million  is  the  foil  authorization? 

Miss  SwTTZBR.  Yes.  You  can't  move  money  in  and  out  of^^this 
category.  The  early  years  having  been  appropriated  for  so  far  be- 
low the  authorization  had  a  very  definite  retarding  effect  on  growth. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Some  of  those  amendments  of  a  rew  years  ago  have 
yet  to  get  off  the  ground. 

Miss  SwTTZER.  Yes. 

FORMAT  OF  BTTDOET 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  A  year  ago  I  asked  you  if  the  operating  expenses  for 
the  research  and  training  programs  were  in  the  research  and  training 
budget.    The  answer  was  "No." 

Miss  SvnrzER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  had  some  discussion  concerning  consolidation  of 
these  appropriations. 

Do  you  feel  as  strongly  about  it  this  year  as  last  ? 

Miss  SwiTZER,  Yes.  I  think  it  would  be  very,  very  desirable  to 
have  the  whole  cost  of  the  research  and  training  program  included 
in  that  appropriation.  I  think  you  would  have  a  better  opportunity 
to  see  the  relationship  of  the  neeas  for  staff  and  for  the  service  of  the 
research  and  training  programs  in  it.  I  feel  that  this  would  be 
much  more  businesslike  and  make  it  much  easier  to  see  the  cost  of  the 
total. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  This  is  the  way  NIH  handles  theirs  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Yes.  It  is  very  difficult,  for  example,  to  judgjr  the 
relationship  of  study  section  needs  to  any  particular  project.  When 
you  have  no  flexibility  at  all  to  do  this,  it  seems  to  me  you  dama^  your 
program  by  not  being  able  to  provide  the  services  that  are  neecfed.  It 
isn't  that  we  would  spend  more  money,  but  we  might  spmd 
differently. 
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Mr.  FooARTY.  Did  you  ask  tlie  Department  or  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  permission  to  do  it  this  way  ? 

Miss  SwiTzi».  I  have  discussed  this  with  the  Secretary.  Whether 
he  has  discussed  it  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  I  don't  know.  The 
Secretary  agrees  with  me  that  this  is  the  proper  way  to  handle  tliis. 

Last  year  when  I  talked  to  him  about  it  and  told  him  about  your 

auestions,  he  certainly  didn't  say,  "Don't  mention  it  acain,"  or  any- 
tiing,  I  think  he  believes  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  budget  for  the 
research  and  training  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Ha3  my  position  been  taken  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Mr.  Kelx.y.  There  have  been  some  discussions  informally  with  them, 
and  they  are  adverse  to  this  method  of  budgeting.  So  we  did  not 
submit  it  for  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  thev  feel  the  same  way  about  the  NIH  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  the  reason  for  treating  the  NIH  and  others  with 
a  mixture  of  grant  and  operating  funds  is  that  they  are  opposed  to 
increasing  the  number  of  appropriations  because  of  the  Con0*ess' 
desire  to  treat  the  public  health  situation  on  a  categorical  disease  basis. 

You  would  more  than  double  the  number  of  appropriations  of  the 
NIH.  The  Public  Health  Service,  in  the  administration  of  their 
fun^s,  ti:e^ts,t|i^m.  as.  thpu^h.they  were  separate  appropriations. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  still  think  it  would  be  moi-e  effective"  if  you  had 
it  this  way? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  Yes.  With  your  permission  I  will  supply  for  the 
record  a  further  statement  on  this,  and  an  analysis  of  wluit  the  pro- 
posal means  financially. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Reseabch  AiYD  Training  Appropriation — Inclusion  of  Operating  Expenses 

The  purpose  of  the  suggested  new  appropriation  structure  is  to  enable  this 
office  to  Include  all  the  research  and  training  funds,  both  program  and  direct 
operations,  within  the  one  appropriation.  This  would  allow  for  more  accul-ate 
appraisal  of  the  costs  Inyolved  in  these  programs,  r^ate  the  administrative 
coBts  to  the  changes  in  the  appropriation  year  by  year,  and  give  the  flexibility 
necessary  for  meeting  the  changing  needs  in  this  rapidly  growing  program  area. 

The  proposal  follows  the  pattern  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Healtii  whereby 
aU  research  and  training  costs,  both  program  and  direct  operations,  are  financed 
from  one  appropriation  as  presented  below.  The  activity  schedule  would  be 
divided  Into  two  activities:  A  "Grants  and  contracts"  activity  which  would 
include  the  amounts  provided  to  agencies  and  organizations  for  research  and 
training  programs  and  a  "Direct  operations"  activity  which  would  include  the 
review,  approval  of  grants  and  professional  and  technical  assistance  on  projects. 

research  and  training OFFICE  OF  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION 

"For  grants  and  other  expenses  for  research,  training,  traineeships,  and 
other  special  projects,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act,  as  amended,  for  carrying  out  the  training  functions  provided  for  in  section 
7  of  said  act,  and  for  expenses  of  studies,  investigations,  demonstrations,  and 
reports,  and  for  dissemination  of  information  with  respect  thereto  pursuant  to 
section  7  of  said  act,  $15,074,000." 
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Proffram  and  financing 


Program  by  activities 

IMO 

loei 

1.  Grants  and  contracts: 

Raaaarch  and  dfifnoniitrfttlcm... 

$6^49^000 
S.06l«000 
1,094,  €00 

$7,7701000 

T4>fv>HlPF  gmnts ,  , . 

a,IMI6uO0O 

TralneeBhfps— ^ 

8.47^000 

Total  grants . — .  > 

13,665,000 
27a  000 

1^748^010 

2,  Direct  operations:  Reviews,  approval  of  grants,  and  professional  «Dd 
technical  assistance  on  projects  (total  direct  operations) 

S29k000 

Total 

1S;085,000 

15^074^000 

As  the  schedule  indicates,  the  1961  appropiiatloii  requests  for  all  of  the  re- 
search and  training  activities  including  the  operating  expenses  would  be  $15^- 
074,000  instead  of  the  $14,800,000  now  shown  in  the  budget  request  The  $274,- 
000  difference  would  be  a  "comparative  transfer"  from  the  ^'Salaries  and  ex- 
penses" ai^ropriation  and  would,  of  course,  result  in  a  decrease  of  a  like  amount 
in  that  appropriation  (from  $1,871,000  to  $1,597,000) . 

The  $320,000  estimated  for  1961  for  the  subactivity  ''Review  and  approval,** 
etc.,  includes  the  $274,000  transfer  from  the  "Salaries  and  expenses"  appropria- 
tion and  $55,000  which  is  now  in  the  "Research  and  training"  appropriation  re- 
qutet  but  earmarked  for  travel  and  contracts. 

NUMBER  OF  GASES  REHABIUTATED  IN  BHODE  ISLAND 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Would  you  put  in  the  record  also  what  has  been 
»in^  on  in  Rhode  Island,  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been  re- 
bilitated^  and  especially  in  these  areas  of  serious  disability. 
(The  information  requested  follows:) 

The  Rhode  Island  Vooational  Rehabiutation  Pbogbam 

In  1959,  Rhode  Island  rehabilitated  677  disabled  men  and  women.  Rhode 
Island  is  amon^  the  top  10  States  in  the  country  in  the  number  of  rehabilitated 
per  100,000  population.  This  record  is  particularly  impressive  in  a  year  in 
which  the  level  of  unemployment  in  Rhode  Island  was  far  higher  than  that  oC 
the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
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Bliode  Island  rebabUitates  a  higher  proportion  of  the  aging  than  the  national 
average.  In  1958,  86  percent  of  Its  rehabllitants  were  45  years  of  age  or  older, 
as  coimpared  with  31  percent  for  the  United  Statea  It  has  also  been  very  active 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  those  with  speech  and  hearing  defects.  About  a  hun- 
dred having  been  rehabilitated  in  1958.  Although  Rhode  Island  has  so  far 
been  rehabilitating  each  year  only  a  few  people  whose  major  disability  was 
alcoholism,  deafness,  or  multiple  sclerosis,  it  has  been  well  ahead  of  the  na- 
tional average  in  the  proportion  of  its  total  rehabllitants  having  other  severe 
Impairments.  For  example,  in  1958,  Rhode  Island  rehabilitated  higher  pro- 
portions of  the  mentally  retarded,  those  with  other  mental  or  nervous  system 
disorders,  cardiacs  and  arthrltics  than  the  country  as  a  whola  The  proportion 
of  blind  individuals  rehabilitated  in  Rhode  Island  is  about  the  same  as  that 
for  the  United  States. 

The  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  developed  effective 
cooperative  relationships  with  other  public  and  private  agencies  in  the  State 
which  can  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  potential.  Tor  example,  its  projects 
for  the  extension  and  improvement  (sec  3)  of  rehabilitation  service  have  been 
conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  State  public  assistance  program.  An  index 
of  the  success  of  these  projects  is  that  in  1959,  30  percent  of  those  rehabilitated 
by  the  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation  were  Rhode  Islanders  who  had 
been  receiving  welfare  grants  or  were  in  tax-supported  institutions.  Estimated 
savings  to  the  State  as  a  result  of  their  termination  with  welfare  will  likely 
total  $350,000  annually.  Earnings  of  the  191  welfare  recipients  following  their 
vocational  rehabilitation  are  estimated  at  $400,000  annually. 

The  Rhode  Island  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  actively  assisted 
in  the  development  and  utilization  of  community  rehabilitation  facilities.  In 
1057  it  sponsored  an  expansion  grant  to  the  community  workshops  of  Providoice, 
ILI^  to  establish  a  vocational  evaluation  and  work  adjustment  program.  Since 
that  time  it  has  continued  to  work  with  this  facility^  emphasizing  services  to  the 
mentally  retarded.  In  calendar  1959,  37  severely  retarded  Individuals  were 
served  at  this  facility  and  20  of  these  were  rehabilitated  during  the  year. 
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The  division  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  the  State  agency  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  blind  in  the  Rhode  Island  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  are 
also  working  closely  with  the  voluntary  agencies  receiving  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion research  and  demonstration  grants.  There  are  four  snch  projects  in  effect 
at  the  present  time :  A  research  and  demonstration  project  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  chronically  ill  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Rehabilitation  Clinic,  a  research 
and  demonstration  project  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  a  rehabilitation  program  com- 
bining physical  and  psychiatric  treatment  at  the  Butler  Health  Center  and  two 
selected  demonstration  projects  initiated  in  1959.  One  of  these  is  an  occupa- 
tional training  center  for  the  mentally  retarded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Par- 
ents Council  for  Retarded  Children  in  Warwick;  the  other  is  an  optical  aids 
clinic  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rhode  Island  Association  for  the  Blind.  Awards 
totaling  about  $100,000  will  be  made  to  these  grantees  in  1960. 

In  1959  Federal  grants  to  Rhode  Island  for  the  support  of  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion services  and  their  extension  and  Improvement  amounted  to  $268,168.  State 
funds  totaled  $166,603.  In  1959  the  State  adopted  a  policy  of  providing  sufflei^t 
State  funds  to  match  the  full  Federal  allotment.  Thus  in  1960  total  Federal  and 
State  funds  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  Rhode  Island  will  increase  16  per- 
cent over  1959.    In  1961  the  increase  over  1959  is  expected  to  be  over  22  percent 

Per  capita  expenditures  for  vocational  rehabilitation  in  Rhode  Island  have 
more  than  doubled  since  1955.  In  1959,  Federal  and  State  expenditures  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  in  Rhode  Island  amounted  to  47  cents.  The  national  aver- 
age was  40  cents. 

Rhode  Island  can  take  great  pride  in  its  progress  in  rehabilitating  its  disabled 
citizens.  It  cannot,  however,  afford  to  be  complacent  It  is  estimated  that  1,350 
Rhode  Islanders  become  in  need  of  vocational  rehabilitation  each  year.  In  1959 
Rhode  Island  rehabilitated  one-half  as  many  disabled  individuals.  It  provided 
rehabilitation  services  to  2,225.  In  order  to  rehabilitate  1,350  disabled  individ- 
uals a  year,  the  caseload  would  have  to  increase  to  4,500  and  total  Federal  and 
State  funds  would  need  to  be  doubled. 

Miss  kSwitzer,  Ehode  Island  has  been  doing  a  good  job  in  re- 
habilitating those  over  45. 

activities   for  THE  BLIND 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  about  the  blind  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  The  Blind  Division  in  Rhode  Island  has  a  nice  little 
proi^ram. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  seems  to  me  they  could  be  doing  a  little  more  in  that 
part  of  the  program. 

Miss  SwTTZBR.  Ehode  Island  has  a  nice  little  program  for  the  blind. 
It  is  a  separate  agency  there,  you  know.    There  are  two  agencies. 

Maybe  we  are  not  doing  as  aggressive  a  job  as  we  would  like.  In 
proportion  to  the  number  of  blind  and  the  services  that  they  get,  I 
would  say  that  the  blind  have  a  fair  share  of  the  resources,  Doth  of 
our  Office  and  of  the  total  moneys  that  are  allocated  to  the  States. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  wouldn't  say  that  if  you  were  blind,  though. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Probably  not. 

We  have  about  the  same  number  of  deaf  people  in  the  country  as 
blind  people. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  That  is  no  excuse  why  we  shouldn't  be  doing  more 
for  them  than  we  are  now. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  A  iirreat  many  of  our  swpecial  projects  are-esqdoiring 
ways  to  get  at  blindness.  We  have  an  increasing  recognition  of  the 
need  for  adjustment  programs  for  the  blind. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  council,  we  approved  a  project  in  Ala- 
bama for  blind  piano  tuners.  The  Talladesra  School  for  the  Blind 
will  have  a  big  program  for  that  part  of  the  country. 
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We  are  doing  research  in  special  electronics  and  testing,  and  try- 
ing to  find  ways  of  substituting  electronic  devices  for  the  loss  of 
sight. 

We  have  always  had  someone  representing  the  blind  on  the  ad- 
visory council.  I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that  we  are  doing  all  we 
should  be,  because  we  are  not  doing  this  in  any  field.  In  proportion 
to  the  need  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  other  people  wno  have 
responsibilities  for  programs  of  service  to  the  bilnd,  and  in  relation 
to  the  voluntary  groups  that  are  working,  like  the  Lighthouses  and 
associations  for  the  blind,  I  would  say  their  share  of  our  resources 
is  certainly  not  pinch  penny. 

Mr.  FooAKTY.  I  don't  think  there  is  half  enough  research  going 
faito  it. 

Miss  SwiTZER.  I  would  agree  with  you  there.  That  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses,  the  research  into  the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  things 
that  you  can  do  at  various  stages  to  slow  up  the  progress  of  blindness. 
This  is  where  money  needs  to  m  put. 

For  example,  many  diabetics  have  almost  a  sure  course  of  blind- 
ness. I  feel  quite  positive  that  more  research  in  that  would  show  ways 
of  prevention. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Miss  Switzer,  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest to  your  statement.  I  have  long  been  interested  in  this  program. 
I  wish  all  of  the  departments  that  appeared  across  the  table  from  us 
brought  as  much  return  as  the  work  you  have  been  doing  in  your  de- 
partment. 

EFFECT  OF  FORMULA  FOR  ALLOCATION  TO  STATES 

In  the  justifications  on  pag:e  14,  concerning  the  allocation  to  the 
States,  I  notice  in  one  State  it  is  estimated  Siere  will  be  a  smaller 
Federal  allotment  in  1961  than  there  was  in  1960,  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Can  you  tell  us  why  that  was  ? 

Miss  SwnzER.  That  goes  to  the  basic  provision  of  our  statute,  which 
wa  call  the  floor  provision.    Would  you  want  to  explain  this  ? 

Mrs.  Lamborkt.  It  is  very  complicated.  When  the  act  was  changed 
in  1954  to  put  the  formula  on  a  population  and  per  capita  income 
basis,  there  were  a  number  of  State  programs  where  the  level  of  funds 
bore  no  relationship  to  that  type  of  formula. 

So,  the  act  provides  that  no  State  will  get  any  less  than  it  got  in 
1954.  After  you  have  paid  for  the  cost  of  that  floor  by  having  a  ceil- 
ing limitation  on  the  increase  of  allotments  in  other  States,  any  money 
that  is  left  over  is  distributed  among  the  States  that  are  not  at  the 
ceiling. 

Delaware,  on  the  basis  of  population  and  per  capita  income,  would 
gfSt  nowhere  near  the  amount  you  see  here.  I  forgot  what  the  exact 
figure  is,  but  it  is  considerably  under  this  $175,000  level.  So  their 
1954  allotment  is  increased  by  the  amoimt  being  redistributed.  One 
year  it  might  be  11  percent  and  another,  10.  We  have  calculated  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the^  would  be  able  to  get  more  because  the 
allotment  base  would  have  to  rise  much  higher. 

Mr.  Marshall.  The^  are  handicapped  somewhat  because  they  have 
been  100-percent  participators  in  the  program  ?  ^         , 
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Mrs.  Lamborn.  No;  I  think  it  is  because  they  have  a  small  popula- 
tion and  a  high  per  capita  income,  and  in  1954  they  were  getting  more 
Federal  money  than  their  population  and  per  capita  income  entitles 
them  to  mider  the  present  formula. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Does  this  disrupt  their  operations  ? 

Mrs.  Lakborn.  It  would,  except  that  they  have  been  appropriating 
State  mone]^  above  what  has  been  required  for  matching.  They  have 
had  to  assume  that  difference. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  there  any  other  States  besides  Delaware  caught 
in  this  category? 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  The  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Hunt.  The  State  of  Connecticut  also  has  quite  a  problem. 

Mrs.LAMBORN.  They  have  gotten  beyond  this  problem  now.  Theirs 
is  one  of  putting  up  more  money  to  matdi  the  base  allotment. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  much  money  would  that  require,  if  they  were 
given  the  same  amount  they  had  previously  ? 

Mrs.LAMBORN.  Which  State? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Both  Delaware  and  the  District 

Mrs.  Lamborx.  It  doesn't  require  a  great  deal  of  money.  It  would 
be  iust  a  few  thousands  of  dollars. 

Miss  Swn^ER.  It  would  require  a  high  allotment  base. 

Mrs.  Lakbork.  It  is  something  like  $150  million  to  get  Delaware 
out  of  this  category  of  a  floor  Stote  on  an  allotment  ba^  and  in  the 
District  is  would  take  about  $90  million. 

I  thought  your  question  was  how  much  would  it  cost  if  you  just 
gave  it  as  additional  grant. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  Then  it  would  be  only  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  would  require  special  language  to  make  it  available. 

Mr.  Marshall.  A  special  change  on  the  part  of  the  Departoient, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  On  the  part  of  the  Congress.  The  Appropriations 
Act  would  have  to  prescribe  so  much  over  and  above  what  the  law 
itself  would  provide. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Is  this  same  thing  true  of  this  allotment  shown  on 
pa^  15? 

Mrs.  Lamborn.  The  amount  of  the  grants,  which  is  on  page  16,  is 
the  amount  within  the  allotment  which  the  States  can  earn  with  the 
funds  they  have  available.  It  is  what  they  expect  to  spend  in  State 
money  and  how  much  Federal  money  they  can  earn. 

Sometimes  when  you  see  a  drop,  it  is  because  the  planning  in  the 
State  differs  from  year  to  year.  One  of  theih,  f or  example,  1  tliink 
it  is  Iowa,  is  planning  to  put  money  into  a  rehabilitation  facility  for 
the  blind  in  1960,  and  doesn^t  have  that  included  in  its  1961  firares. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  would  be  the  case  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia? 

Mrs.  liAMBORir.  The  District  is  planning  to  use  100  percent  of  its 
itUotment  in  1961,  as  it  has  for  the  last  several  years,  and  in  addition 
is  spending  money  unmatched. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  begyour  pardon? 

Mrs.  LfAMBORM-.  The  District  has  for  a  number  of  3rear8  been  using 
its  full  allotment,  and  then  in  addition  it  has  been  spending  moneys 
umnatched  above  the  amount  lecjuired.. 
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EFraCT  OF  W8ABXLJTT  RaVISEONB  IK  BOCIAJL  SEOCBJTT  ACT 

Mr.  MabahatJi^  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  disability  compensation, 
some  of  the  people  who  hare  api>lied  for  disability  compensation  are 
required  to  seek  rehabilitation— is  that  true  in  all  States  t 

MissSwirzER.  Yes,  it  is  national.  The  statute  establishing  the  dis- 
ability payments  program  under  the  social  security  system  requires 
that  all  applicants  for  the  benefits  be  referred  to  the  State  agency. 
That  is  step  Now  1. 

Then,  later  on  in  the  statute,  it  says  that  if  a  person  who  is  offered 
rehabilitation  services  and  could  benefit  from  them  refuses  them  with- 
out good  cause,  that  their  disability  benefits  may  be  withdrawn. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  think  we  have  never  had  a  case  like  that  There 
have  never  been  more  than  one  or  two  that  could  be  identified  at  all. 

I  think  what  is  happeoing  is  that  every  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
as  many  cases  rehabilitated  as  possible,  but  there  is  ako  a  provision 
in  the  law  which  says  that  white  they  are  undergoing  rehabilitation 
or  a  trial  work  period  to  be  sure  that  the  rehabilitation  program  will 
be  a  permanent  one,  disability  payments  continue  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  12  months. 

We  have  hardly  had  time  yet  to  test  out  that  sanction  require- 
Bient. 

Mr.  Mabshat.t*.  How  do  your  people  feel  about  that  provision  ? 

Miss  SwrrzsR.  There  is  quite  a  bit  of  difference  of  opinion  about 
it,  I  think.  B^abilitation  people  tend  to  think  that  compulsion  in  any 
t&na  is  not  neccesarily  the  best  means  to  induce  a  person  to  acoei^ 
rehabilitation  services.  Motivation  is  such  an  important  factor  in  a 
disabled  person's  willingness  to  go  through  a  difficult  course  of  physi- 
cal restoration,  retraining  and  so  on. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  philosophy  of  the  Ccxigress  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  administration's  proposed  emphasis  on  rehabilitation 
was  to  try  to  make  it  dear  that  money  payments  alone  are  not  a  suf- 
ficient guard  against  bad  effects  of  disability,  that  everyone  has  some 
potential  and  should  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  that  potential, 
that  a  money  payment  pension  system  without  the  opportunity  for 
rehabilitation  was  backward*lookmg  rather  than  It  forward-looking 
step. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  best  way  to  insure  that  at  the  present 
state  of  our  develcmment  I  think,  is  what  people  question.  Because 
in  the  first  place,  the  tremendous  backlog  of  cases  that  overwhelmed 
the  people  who  were  making  the  claim  findings  in  the  early  years, 
made  it  very  difficult  to  work  out  good  rehabilitation  plans  for 
people. 

Now,  as  we  become  more  nearly  current,  I  think  that  might  dimin- 
ish. If  you  could  have  had  the  system  start  slowly  and  have  the 
determination  of  the  rehabilitation  potential  of  an  individual  as  part 
of  the  finding  of  their  phvsical  disaoility,  and  work  with  them  along 
that  line,  it  might  hare  been  easier  to  keep  the  two  processes  close 
together. 

We  really  haven't  had  enough  experience,  I  think,  to  say  for  sure 
whether  this  is  the  right  or  wrong  way  to  get  the  modt  rehabilitation 
for  tiie  most  people^ 
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NUMBER  OF  OAfil  REFERRALS  THAT  ARE  REHABILITATED 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  vou  have  any  figures  that  would  show  how  much 
success  you  have  haa  with  those  cases  that  have  been  referred  to  yoa 
for  rehabilitation  ? 

Miss  SwiTZBR.  The  OASI  referrals.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
program  we  have  rehabilitated  about  4,000  cases  of  referred  OASI 
beneficiaries  that  we  can  identify.  The  majority  of  those,  however, 
are  cases  that  were  rejected  by  OASI  for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
have  not  received  cash  benefits. 

As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  tell,  there  are  900  cases  that  are  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  disability  payments.  How  many  of  those  are  still 
receiving  their  benefits  we  are  not  sure. 

.  We  thmk  the  biggest  number  will  always  be  among  the  people  who 
apply  for  benefits  and  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are  denied  them. 
It  is  out  of  that  group  that  we  have  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
people. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  25,000  cases  of  OASI  referrals 
in  the  workload  of  all  our  agencies.  I  suppose  the  total  caseload  of 
the  State  agencies  would  be  about  250,000  on  any  given  day.  More- 
over about  7,000  a  year,  we  think  will  be  going  into  the  caseload. 

There  has  been  some  stabilization  of  the  disability  pro-am,  par- 
ticularly since  1958,  and  we  expect  to  see  increasing  numners  ot  re- 
habilitations of  these  cases.  In  1957,  for  example,  wiere  were  880  of 
these  cases ;  in  1958, 1300 ;  and  in  1959, 1500. 

We  don't  know  exactly  what  the  projection  will  be,  because  these 
are  difficult  cases.  I  think  the  last  time  I  looked  at  the  figure,  the  aver- 
age length  of  time  it  takes  for  a  rehabilitation  from  the  time  they 
first  make  contact  with  the  agency  until  they  come  out  finished  and 
on  the  job,  is  about  19  months. 

Actually,  the  effect  is  cumulative,  and  it  may  be  that  next  year  we 
will  show  a  higher  increase  than  the  percentage  increase  over  1958, 
which  seems  small. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Your  figures  are  based  upon  your  rehabilitation 
figures 

Miss  SwrrzER.  And  the  OASI.  Our  figures  are  from  our  rehabili- 
tation agencies.  This  900  that  are  beneficiaries,  they  Would  also  be 
figures  that  check  with  the  OASI. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  does  not  show  whether  they  were  employed  or 
not  after  you  had  rehabilitated  them  ? 

Miss  SwiTZER.  They  are  rehabilitated  and  employed  or  they 
wouldn't  be  counted.  These  4,000  have  been  at  work  and  are  counted 
as  stable  rehabilitations. 

We  have  another  category  that  we  call  "waiting  for  employment" 
and  on  our  regular  State  program  that  figure  is  20,000  or  more. 

Mr.  Marshall.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  field  that  ought  to  be  ex- 

Elored  more  completely.  It  is  my  observation  that  this  phase  of  this 
\,w  is  interfering  with  some  of  your  rehabilitation  work,  becaiSD 
your  people  are  almost  obligated  to  do  some  work  of  contacting 
these  people. 

As  you  mentioned  earlier,  these  people  are  not  voluntarily  oominjf 
to  you.    They  are  put  in  a  position  of  oeing  forced  to  come  to  you. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  In  a  way.  They  are  referred.  I  think  that  the  sit- 
uation is  that  the  States  pick  them  up  as  fast  as  they  can.        j 
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Mr.  Mabshall.  So  there  is  a  oertaixi  length  of  time  before  they  are 
picked  up.  And  oftentimes  some  of  these  applicants  are  in  rather 
remote  areas  where  it  is  requiring  a  considerable  amount  of  travel  on 
your  part^  disrupting  of  schedulea  to  reach  some  of  these  people. 

Ana  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  quite  a  thorough  study  made 
of  that,  and  not  only  by  yourself  but  by  the  disability  compensation 
people. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  We  are  in  complete  agreement  with  that^  Mr.  Mar< 
shall.  We  feel  we  are  just  barely,  really,  on  top  of  the  first  bi^  prob- 
lem, which  was  the  processing  of  the  backlog  of  cases  that  the  pro- 
gram, you  know,  really  threw  on  both  services. 

We  have  several  projects  that  we  have  underway  and  are  planning 
to  do  just  what  you  suggest,  because  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that 
we  work  toward  a  better  administrative  procedure  and  a  faster 
processing  of  this  vast  number  of  cases. 

The  law  rec[uires  all  cases  to  be  referred.  This  seemed  like  a  good 
idea  at  the  time,  because  who  was  going  to  pick  and  choose  at  this 
first  step  ?  But  actually  some  method  will  have  to  be  found  to  elimi- 
nate the  ones  that  are  not  at  all  hopeful  as  far  as  rehabilitation  is 
concerned. 

A  good  many  of  these  people  could  be  benefited  greatly  and  perhaps 
made  independent,  self-sustaining,  if  we  had  mdependent  living 
rehabilitation. 

Some  of  our  projects,  for  example,  have  demonstrated  that.  We 
have  one  project  that  was  approved  at  the  Council's  last  meeting  in 
California,  which  is  going  to  address  itself  to  a  group  of  cases  that 
are  OASI  beneficiaries  who  are  victims  of  Parkinson's  disease.  They 
are  going  to  take  30  of  these  cases  a  year  and  see  what  can  be  done 
for  them. 

We  are  trying  in  various  wavs  to  try  to  get  at  segments  of  the 
problem.  Up  to  now,  we  have  been  mainly  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  claims  load. 

MINNESOTA  PROGRAM 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  my  State  where  we  have  consistently  been  close 
to  100-percent  participation,  I  think  it  is  well  to  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  rehabilitation  of  almost  any 
person. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  bein^  able  to  reach  all  of  the  people 
who  need  to  be  rehabilitated,  I  doirt  like  to  see  the  time  and  effort 
of  these  people  that  are  rendering  such  valuable  service  dissipated 
and  going  down  blind  alleys  where  the  possibility  of  accomplishment, 
to  say  the  best,  is  remote. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  You  are  doing  in  your  State  something,  I  think,  very 
constructive,  particularly  in  a  State  that  is  geographically  laid  out  like 
yours. 

Dr.  Frank  Krusen  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  has  been  with  us  during  the 
past  several  months  in  Washington.  He  has  been  describing  the  way 
they  have  been  building  the  big  centers  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
and  Duluth,  and  sort  of  satellite  centers  out  over  the  State. 

Some  of  the  itinerant  counseling  can  be  minimized,  and  we  can  get 
more  out  of  the  professional  time,  perhaps,  by  bringing  people  in  to 
small  centers  and  having  less  travel  by  individual  counselors. 
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VIRQIKiA  FACILrnBS 

Mr.  Marshall.  The  chairman  mentioned  to  yon  the  Anderson 
Clinic  a  moment  a^o.  Does  the  State  of  Virginia  make  any  contribu- 
tion to  this  hospitalf 

Miss  SwiTZER.  Only  when  they  send  a  client  there.  That  is  under* 
standable,  because  Virginia  has  a  center  of  its  own  at  Fishersville.  The 
Sta4:e  agency  was  not  venr  enthusiastic  about  the  establishment  of  this 
facility  in  Arlington.  Now,  I  think  they  have  become  more  familiar 
with  it  because  northern  Virginia  has  quite  a  patient  potential  of  its 
own. 

Virginia  was  the  first  State  to  operate  a  compreheusive  rehabilita- 
tion center.  Fishersville  is  a  very  excellent  one. 

Mr.  Marshall.  As  far  as  participating  with  the  Anderson  Glmia 
it  is  a  matter  of  their  administrative  decisions.  There  is  nothing  oi 
toy  legal  law  that  enters  into  it  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  No.  Their  counselors  go  there  and  counsel  with 
cases.  They  send  certain  cases  there.  They  would  be  more  likely  to 
send  most  of  the  cases  to  Fishersville  if  they  could  be  helped  there, 
except  for  the  northern  counties. 

In  the  first  place,  the  per  diem  cost  at  Fishersville  is  much  less.  And 
the  State  of  Virginia,  I  regret  to  say,  has  a  legal  limitation  on  what 
can  be  paid  per  diem  to  a  hospital  or  an  institution  where  State  funds 
are  involved.    It  is  below  the  cost  of  most  institutions  in  the  State. 

As  a  trustee  of  the  little  community  hospital  of  Alexandria,  I 
constantly  agitate  against  the  fallacious  argument  of  not  payin;^  the 
cost  of  a  community  hospital  or  center.  But  they  have  put  a  ceiling 
on  payments.   It  has  been  difficult. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

INCREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  REHABHJTATED 

Mr.  Cederbero.  I  noted  in  y;our  second  paragraph  you  refer  to 
statistics  that  I  tJiink  are  verv  significant,  the  fact  that  80,740  people 
were  rehabilitated  in  1959,  that  this  is  a  large  increase  over  55^25 
rehabilitated  in  1954. 

I  think  when  you  have  an  increase  of  this  kind  it  is  significant.  It 
is  more  significant  in  human  benefits,  I  believe,  than  in  any  dollar 
value  that  you  <ian  put  on  it. 

However,  in  looking  at  the  back^ound  of  your  Office,  do  I  undei> 
stand  that  back  in  the  1940's,  which  is  prior  to  my  having  any  in* 
formation  on  it^  you  were  part  of  another  agency?    Is  that  correct f 

HISTORY  OF  REHABnJTATION  FROORAM 

Miss  SwnzER.  Well,  yes.    Let  me  trace  for  you  what  happened. 

The  first  rehabilitation  pn^am  was  part  of  the  vocational  pro- 
gram of  1920.  At  that  time  there  was  an  independent  agency  called 
me  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  That  remained  inde- 
pendent and  rehabilitation  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  branchee  of 
vocational  education. 

In  the  first  Eeoi^anization  Act  in  Mr.  Hoover's  administrati<m, 
that  Board  was  aboliBhed.    The  functions  of  it  were  transferred  to 
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the  Office  of  Education,  which  waa  then  part  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment. But  the  rehabilitation  program  still  remained  as  part  of 
vocational  education. 

Sometime  after  that  rehabilitation  got  a  little  more  independent 
status,  and  became  a  separate  section  of  the  vocational  education  pro- 
gram, but  still  under  it. 

In  1939,  when  the  Federal  Security  Agency  was  created,  which  was 
the  predecessor  agency  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Office  or  Education  was  transferred  to  it  from  the  In- 
terior Department.  Very  shortly  after  that  the  Division  of  Rehabili- 
tation in  the  Office  of  Education  was  set  up  as  a  separate  little  unit 
under  the  Commissioner,  and  taken  out  from  under  Vocational 
Education. 

In  1943  when  the  next  big  legislative  changes  in  tiie  program  were 
made,  and  medical  rehabilitation  was  added,  it  was  made  a  separate 
miit  of  the  then  Federal  Security  Agency,  which  has  since  become  our 
Department;  it  was  grouped  for  administrative  purposes  under  what 
was  then  called  a  Commissioner  for  Special  Services.  That  Commis- 
sioner had  the  Food  and  Drug  Admmistration,  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployees Compensation,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Ediabilitation,  and  a 
few  other  programs. 

In  1950  when  I  was  appointed,  the  Commissioner  for  Special  Serv- 
ices was  abolished.  The  employees  compensation  program  had  since 
been  transferred  to  the  Labor  Department.  At  that  time,  the  Food 
and  Druff  Administration  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
were  made  independent  units,  which  they  still  remain. 

Mr.  Oederbero.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  is  it,  that  since  the  late  1940's 
and  the  early  1960's  you  have  had.  as  an  independent  agency,  a  greater 
emphasis  on  this  problem  of  rehabilitation  f 

Miss  SwrrzfiR.  Yes.  I  feel  if  we  had  not  been  an  independent  part 
of  the  Department  in  1954,  for  example,  we  would  never  have  been 
able  to  succeed  in  getting  our  new  legislation,  because  we  wouldn't 
have  had  freedom  of  movement  or  an  opportunity  to  develop  our  plans 
and  programs  as  we  have  had. 

Mr,  Cederbero.  Is  it  fair  to  state  from  the  time  that  you  became  an 
independent  agencv  and  more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  area 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  that  those  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  your  agency  were  probably  the  easiest  to  rehabilitated 

Miss  SwiTZER.  Only  to  a  certain  extent  I  think  that  in  any  pro- 
gram like  this  where  you  are  so  far  behind  the  total  need,  and  you 
nave  the  requirement  of  making  a  record  for  the  various  appropriating 
bodies  that  you  have  to  go  to  for  support,  it  is  only  human  to  try  to 
make  a  numerical  record. 

An  examination  of  the  caseload  even  back  in  the  1920's  will  always 
reveal  interestingly  enough  a  variety  of  cases  and  some  almost  im- 
possible ones, 

I  remember  making  a  trip  to  Oregon  once  and  meeting  a  man  who 
was  a  paraplegic  and  who  had  h^n  rehabilitated  long,  long  ago, 
maybe  in  the  1930's,  by  a  man  who  is  now  dead,  who  was  one  of  Qie 
early  pioneers  of  this  program.  Although  this  man  had  never  been 
to  a  rehabilitation  center  he  had  been  helped  by  the  Oregon  State 
Rehabilitation  Agency  by  the  most  amazing  amount  of  personal  serv- 
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ice  on  the  part  of  the  rehabilitation  counselor,  and  the  bringing  to- 
gether of  this  man  and  business  people  and  so  on. 

Even  today,  in  some  cases,  such  a  case  would  be  considered  almost 
Tiopeless;  but  of  course  paraplegics  today  represent  one  of  our  very 
successful  areas  of  effort. 

I  think  there  was  always  a  balance,  and  while  it  is  true  that  perhaps 
"every  year  you  could  say,  "Well,  it  is  too  bad  we  didn't  have  more  of 
this  Oir  that,  and  there  are  tx)o  many  easy  cases,"  sometimes  what  looks 
easy  as  a  statistic  is  not  as  easy  as  you  mi^ht  think  to  rehabilitate. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  I  realize  you  can  do  almost  anything  with  statis- 
tics. 

I  note  your  appropriations,  since  the  figure  that  you  have  listed  in 
1954,  have  gone  up  much  faster  than  the  number  that  have  been  re- 
habilitated. I  thoueht  probably  one  of  the  reasons  was  the  fact  that 
as  your  office  gained  experience  and  became  more  active  in  this  field, 
that  you  would  normally  first  take  those,  or  those  who  would  apply 
first  might  be  the  easiest  to  rehabilitate.  And  as  you  go  further,  it 
might  cost  more  to  rehabilitate  an  individual  as  you  get  mto  the  more 
difficult  cases. 

MissSwrrzER.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  I  do  note  that  the  appropriations  have  increased; 
the  curve  for  appropriations  is  higher  than  the  curve  of  production. 

increase  in  cost  or  rehabilitation 

Miss  SwiTZER.  That  is  due  to  a  number  of  things  that  have  affected 
the  cost  of  living.  The  increase  in  salary  rates  and  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  almost  every  ingr^ient  that  goes  into  the  program. 

I  think  perhaps  a  greater  part  of  the  increased  cost  is  due  to  the 
elements  that  go  into  the  increased  cost  of  living  across  the  board, 
rather  than  one  single  thing. 

Mr.  Cederbbrg.  Kather  than  any  mechanical  problem  ? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Yes.  The  cost  of  rehabilitation  has  not  been  as  high 
as  the  general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  If  vou  look  at  the  cost-of- 
living  index,  you  will  see  that  medical  care  is  tne  fastest  moving  item 
in  tJxe  dements  that  the  I>Bpartment  of  Labor  uses  in  its  statistics. 

A  greater  number  of  rehabilitants  will  be  getting  medical  and  hos- 
pital service,  you  know,  each  year.  Eesearch  and  training  aren't 
counted  in  the  total  cost.  Research  and  training  are  in  our  total 
appropriations,  but  I  imagine  you  were  addressing  yourself  to  the 
grants-to-States  appropriation  and  the  moneys  that  have  a  direct  rela- 
tionship to  the  number  rehabilitated. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  You  seem  to  be  making  progress  in  the  number 
of  people  that  are  (rehabilitated  at  a  rate  of  approximately  10  percent 
a  year.  . 

MissSwrrzER.  That  seems  to  be  it. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  Ten  percent  is  a  pretty  good  increase  in  almost  any 
area. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  It  is.  ,    ,.,     .        i     , 

Mr.  Cederbero.  It  is  not  as  desirable  as  you  would  like  it  to  be,  but 
it  is  a  gain. 

Miss  SwTTZER.  The  phenomenal  ^.tifying  thing  has  been  the  re- 
sponse of  the  States  and  localities.  When  you  realfy  take  into  consid- 
eration that  this  advance  has  come  at  a  time  when  State  governments 
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are  overwhelmed  with  a  number  of  problems,  schools,  school  construc- 
tioHj  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  education  across  the  board. 

Most  of  the  rehabilitation  programs  are  in  departments  of  public 
instruction.  They  naturally  have  to  compete  for  their  share  of  the 
total  educatioin  budget  I  think  that  the  advance  in  State  support 
of  rehabilitation  during  this  entire  period,  from  1954  to  the  present 
time,  when  there  has  been  the  explosion  in  educational  requirement?, 
has  been  very,  very  remarkable. 

Mr.  Cederbero.  That  is  all  I  have. 

REHABIMTATION   OF  DIFFICULT  CASES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  our  report  on  the  bill  for  1957  we  stated  our 
opinion  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  mentally  retarded,  cerebral  palsy  and  other  groups  that  repre- 
sented your  more  difficult  cases. 

That,  also,  jrould  naturally  increase  the  cost. 

I  think  the  increased  costs  is  one  reason  why  you  are  running  way 
behind  in  the  appropriation.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  spending  maylie 
twice  as  much  as  you  are  spending  today  if  you  were  really  to  keep 
up  with  the  problem. 

I  wish  I  had  thought  about  that  when  the  Secretary  was  here.  The 
Secretary  was  taking  considerable  credit  for  increasing  this  app>ro- 
priation.  I  didn't  agree  with  him.  I  couldn't  see  why  he  was  cutting 
you  back  to  the  extent  that  he  did,  but  as  I  recall,  1  failed  to  bring 
up  the  matter  of  all  these  increased  costs  that  have  crept  into  the  pro- 
ipram  and  haven't  been  allowed  for  in  the  recommended  appropria- 
tions. 

I  have  received  two  or  three  letters  this  past  year  from  people  in 
my  district  complaining  about  the  expensive  hearing  aids.  Some  cost 
up  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars. 

Miss  SwiTZER.  I  would  like  this  to  be  off  the  record, 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  On  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  mention  two  cases  that  Mr.  Denton  was  interested 
in.  He  asked  me  if  you  would  put  a  statement  on  the  two  cases  in  the 
record,  and  also  a  comment  on  whether  or  not  you  feel  a  Federal 
pro^rram  should  be  instituted  for  such  cases. 

Miss  SwrrzER.  These  two  cases  are  both  young  paraplegics,  one  in- 
jured in  a  swimming  accident  and  one  in  an  automobile  accident.  I 
think  that  Indiana  does  not  have  public  assistance  for  the  totally 
disabled.  These  people  who  are  totally  disabled  have  a  hard  time 
getting  the  kind  of  services  they  need,  and  paying  for  them. 

As  I  told  Mr.  Denton  this  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  need  for 
an  independent  living  rehabilitation  service,  which  undoubtedly  would 
improve  the  status  of  these  two  boys,  short  of  putting  them  to  work. 
I  don't  think  that  anything  that  we  could  do  federally  could  affect 
Indiana's  welfare  laws  and  their  administration  of  their  public  wel- 
fare program.  But  I  do  think  that  this  illustrates  the  kind  of  case 
that  womd  derive  important  gains  from  independent  living  legis- 
lation. 
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(The  material  requested  for  the  record  follows :) 

Two    IlXUBTKATIVE    CaBSS 

The  two  men  whois  Gongreestnan  Denton  recently  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  had  suffered  exceedin^y  aevere 
injuries. 

Both  cases  are  tragic  and  have  certain  similarities.  Both  young  men  were 
tMiralyzed  from  the  neck  down  in  accidents  In  1959 — one  while  swimming  and 
the  other  in  an  automobile. 

Both  need  expensive  service  to  restore  their  physical  capacities  in  the  greatest 
degree  possible  and  to  return  them  to  the  maximum  independence  that  can 
be  achieved. 

Both  men  are  so  seriously  limited  at  present  that  the  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation agency  is  not  yet  able  to  see  any  reasonable  prospect  that  they  can  be 
returned  to  employment  Such  a  finding  is  requisite  for  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  under  the  present  pro^rram.  Because 
of  limited  funds,  State  agencies  may  be  especially  reluctant  to  take  chances  on 
spending  a  great  deal  in  the  early  stages  of  disability  so  dire  that  return  to 
employment  is  uncertain. 

The  personal  tragedy  and  social  consequences  of  instance*  like  these  are 
compounded  when  lack  of  funds  or  inadequacy  of  program  facilities  and  knowl- 
edge precludes  the  rehabilitative  services  that  are  needed.  One  of  these  men  is 
80  years  old,  married,  and  has  three  children ;  it  appears  that  he  »ay  have  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  hospital  or  institution.  The  other,  now  20  years 
of  age,  was  only  19  when  injured.  He  was  regaining  some  use  of  his  arms 
through  rehabilitative  care,  which  was  interrupted  following  disagreement  be- 
tween two  States  as  to  which  was  responsible  for  his  care  under  State  residence 
requirements.  His  residence  is  not  now  a  critical  tSLctor  in  whether  the  State 
rehabilitation  agency  can  serve  him.  According  to  our  latest  information  both 
young  men  were  being  cared  for  in  community  hospitals,  but  no  program  was 
providing  comprehensive  rehabilitation  services  to  restore  maximum  function. 

These  cases  typify»  in  a  sense,  the  urgent  need  for  authority  and  funds  to 
provide  services  to  restore  the  disabled  person's  capacity  to  live  as  independently 
as  he  can. 

Miss  SwrrzaSR,  You  wanted  me  to  put  in  the  record  what  Rhode 
Island  is  doine^.  We  just  had  a  study  made  of  the  top  10  States,  based 
on  numbers  rehabilitated  per  thousand  population,  dollars,  and  various 
and  sundry  criteria.  You  will  be  interested  in  the  10  States,  but 
Rhode  Island  is  among  them.    We  will  send  you  a  copy. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  On  rehabilitation? 

Miss  SwrrzER.  Rehabilitations  per  hundred  thousand  population. 

Mr.  FoGAKTir.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say! 

Miss  SwrrzER.  No.  I  would  like  to  say  again  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  committee  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  ^though  it 
is  true  that  we  oould  use  a  lot  more  money,  I  think  that  we  must  re- 
member the  Secretary's  problem  in 

8X7FFLEMEKTAL  BTATEKENT  ON  NEEDS  OF  PBOORAK 

Mr.  PoGARTY.  I  know  the  Secretary's  problem.  I  gave  you  the  out 
that  you  needed,  so  you  could  tell  us  what^  in  your  judgment,  was 
needed.  You  have  been  completely  cleared  m  every  respect  as  far  as 
any  limitations  are  concerned. 

I  hope  you  have  told  us  what  you  really  think  regarding  the  need 
for  funds  in  this  program  but  it  seemed  to  me  you  were  holding  back. 
Perhaps  I  am  wrong  but  I  wish  you  would  review  the  record  and  if 
you  see  that  you  have  not  adequately  explained  the  needs  of  this  pro- 
gram, as  seen  by  you  as  a  professional  in  this  field,  I  want  you  to  put 
a  statement  in  the  record  to  more  fully  cover  this  subject. 
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Miss  SwiTZSB.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGAirrY.  Thank  you  very  much,  Miss  Switzer. 

(The  following  was  submitted  in  answer  to  the  above  request:) 

With  regard  to  the  queetion  of  how  the  additional  funds  for  reaeaivh  and 
training  would  be  utiUzed,  the  financing  of  160  new  research  projects  in  1961 
instead  of  the  85  included  in  the  budget  would  require  $9,800,000  or  $2  million 
more  than  is  requested.  The  65  additional  projects  would  enable  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  take  advantage  of  the  rapidly  growing  interest  on 
the  part  of  universities,  hospitals,  and  other  research  Organisations  in  the 
Ofidce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  research  program  and  also  would  enable 
further  expansion  of  the  program  of  disseminating  the  results  of  successful 
research  through  community  demonstrations. 

Blindness 

In  the  field  of  blindnesfl,  the  whole  question  of  gettioB  vlsaal  sensation  by 
some  other  means  than  the  eye  remains  a  problem  of  tasic  research.  It  is 
highly  important  to  study  **in  depth"  how  to  make  better  use  of  the  senses  other 
than  fidght  in  rehabilitating  the  blind,  particularly  the  auditory  and  tactile 
senses,  to  study  how  the  bund  coi:dd  make  better  use  of  the  "other"  senses  In 
job  performance  and  dally  living  and  to  study  the  morale  factor,  partloularly 
at  the  outset  of  blindnes  and  the  effect  of  this  factor  on  rehabiUtation. 

Special  emphasAs  should  be  given  to  developing  all  means  ot  access  to  the 
printed  word,  aU  aids  to  Independent  mobUity,  all  aids  to  any  other  area  of 
blind  people's  lives  for  which  electronic,  or  other  unfolding  scientific  principles 
might  be  tapped  to  make  up  for  loss  of  sight 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology 

The  great  need  in  expanding  the  programs  of  rehabilitation  of  the  deaf  and 
those  with  speech  and  hearing  problems  is  highlighting  the  many  complex  psy- 
chological and  related  factors  that  complicate  the  rehabilitation  of  these 
groups.    Much  more  extensive  research  needs  to  be  done. 

Mental  retardation 

One  of  the  most  needed  research  efforts  is  that  aimed  at  the  discovery  of  a 
means  of  motivating  the  mentally  retarded  worker  to  learn  his  Job  and  to  do  It 
wUlingly.  The  goals  of  work  which  are  effective  with  normals,  such  as  security, 
prestige,  comfort,  and  convenience,  are  not  so  effective  with  persons  of  limited 
intelligence. 

We  need  to  learn  what  rewards  of  work  a^  most  effective  in  stimulating  the 
mental  retardate.  Some  slight  beginnings  have  been  made  in  investigating  the 
value  of  rewards  which  grow  obviously  and  Immediately  out  of  the  work  done. 
Since  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  retarded  depends  so  heavily 
upon  their  attitudes  toward  work,  this  effort  to  find  incentives  which  are  mean- 
ingful and  effective  is  of  great  importance  to  the  setting  up  of  worshops  and 
training  programs. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  a  mentally  retarded  person  who  can  learn  a 
Job  often  falls  because  he  is  unabl^  to  deal  with  the  problems  related  to  his  Job. 
Research  is  needed  to  discover  simple  methods  of  ''problem  solving"  which  can 
be  generalized  to  several  different  kinds  of  problems  the  mentally  retarded 
r^iabilitation  candidate  meets  in  his  daily  life. 

Mental  health 

Much  more  needs  to  be  known  about  the  relationsmp  between  kinds  of  work 
(and  work  situations)  and  the  various  mental  and  emotional  disorders.  The 
ultimate  question  here  is  what  kind  of  work  should  be  given  an  ex-patient  with 
a  particular  illness.  This  is  essentially  an  extension  of  vocational  counseling 
and  guidance  to  a  group  of  people  normally  not  treated  in  the  counseling  bureau. 

We  need  to  learn  more  about  the  most  effective  kinds  of  supportive  therapy 
for  the  patient  who  has  left  the  hospital  and  returned  to  the  community  and  to 
work — ^how  to  help  him  over  the  periods  of  stress  he  is  bound  to  experience. 

Research  is  needed  on  methods  of  developing  an  accepting  attitude  on  the 
part  of  industry  and  the  community  generally.  To  this  &kd,  more  information 
about  the  suitability  of  various  kinds  of  work  for  persons  recovering  from  the 
different  mental  iUnesses  is  needed.  For  whom  is  monotory,  industrial  noise^ 
obvious  odors,  or  time  pressure  contralndlcated?  We  need  to  develop  more 
dependable  information  for  the  potential  employer  about  what  he  can  expect 
from  the  ex-mental  patient  and  what  limitations  must  govern  his  f^slgnmcmts. 
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We  know  from  related  studies  that  the  quality  of  sapervisiOKi  has  mnch  to  do 
with  the  performance  of  normal  emi^oyees.  We  need  research  on  the  snper- 
Yision  of  rehabilitated  mental  patients  so  we  can  instruct  the  employer  in  what 
kinds  of  supervision  will  support  and  what  kinds  will  harass  workers  recovering 
from  mental  illness. 

Pr08t?ieiiC8  and  orthotics 

We  have  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  a, new  4ffa  in  the  J^story  of  bracincr  and 
artificial  limbs.  Advancements  in  modem  science  have  produced  a  storehouse 
of  miniaturized  electronic,  pneumatic,  and  hydraulic  mechanisms  which  con- 
ceivably, through  long-range  research,  may  be  adapted  to  the  functional  and 
sensory  needs  of  amputees  and  paralysis  patients.  A  few  examples  would  be 
the  refinement  of  these  mechanisms  into  externally  powered  devices  for  the 
large  number  of  orthopedically  handicapped  persons  with  insufiadent  functional 
physical  capacities,  the  developmoit  of  electromagnetic  and  electromyographic 
controls  for  actuating  mechanical  hands,  joints,  and  other  components,  and  the 
use  of  electronics  in  regaining  an  adequate  degree  of  sensory  perception  or 
feedback. 

Paralleling  the  above  research  is  the  constant  need  to  add  to  and  improve 
our  existing  knowledge  in  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  orthopedically  handi- 
capped persons.  With  adequate  funds,  we  may  anticipate  almost  immediate 
results  through  applied  and  basic  research  and  evaluation  in  such  areas  as: 
Pre  and  postacute  medical  care  including  combined  surgical  and  engineering 
techniques ;  improved  devices  through  the  use  of  new  metallic  and  plastic  ma- 
terials as  well  as  engineering  technology;  energy  expenditure;  human  locomo- 
tion; dermatological,  neurological,  psychological,  skeletal,  and  peripheral  vas- 
cular problema 

Additional  research  funds  would,  enable  us  to  increase  our  activities  in  the 
field  generally  and  to  move  swiftly  as  opportunities  arise  in  the  area  of  self- 
energizing  mechanisms. 

Cardiovascular  diseases 

Recent  advances  in  cardiac  surgery  have  opened  the  employment  market  to 
the  so-called  group  of  cardiac  disabled.  The  area  of  reselirch  in  cardio-pul- 
monary  physiology  and  such  studies  as  they  relate  to  energy  cost  and  physical 
potential  needs  further  study.  The  study  of  actual  work  experiences  as  ap- 
plied to  cardiac  patients  to  determine  work  tolerance  or  part  of  total  evaluati<m 
needs  more  emphasis. 

Cardiovascular  including  peripheral-vascular  studies  have  brought  forth  new 
medications  and  techniques  in  dealing  with  these  diseases  to  a  point  where 
such  individuals  who  suffered  from  arterioscleroGds,  diabetes,  coronary  artery  dis- 
ease, Buerger's  disease  and  many  others  could  now  be  tested  and  evaluated  for 
work  potential.  New  testing  devices  for  such  diseases  is  an  area  of  need  In 
order  to  be  able  to  fully  evaluate  such  potential. 

The  neuromuscular  diseases,  which  include  such  diseases  as  multiple  sclerosis 
and  various  myelopathy  diseases,  should  receive  more  attention.  While  many 
such  diseases  are  classified  as  progressive  diseases,  the  individuals  handicapped 
by  them  do  have  many  years  of  work  potential  and  should  receive  our  attention. 
Research  studies  along  the  lines  of  treatment,  plus  work  tolerance  and  work  or 
energy  costs  would  be  of  extreme  value.  The  clinical  and  vocational  aspects 
should  be  well  coordinated  to  bring  about  more  realistic  evaluation  of  this  group. 

Older  disabled  people 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  confronting  the  Nation  is  what  to  do  with 
those  older  disabled  workers  who  because  of  their  age  and  relatively  poor  state 
of  health  will,  despite  all  rehabilitation  efforts,  not  be  able  to  return  to  the  com- 
I)etitive  labor  force.  This  is  a  most  serious  problem  today,  but  tomorrow  will 
find  it  even  greater  by  virtue  of  the  increasing  age  of  the  work  force,  the  de- 
generative conditions  implicit  in  the  aging  process  and  the  prevalence  of  chronic 
disease  with  advancing  age.  These  workers  who  are  no  longer  able  to  perform 
their  customary  jobs  are  nonetheless  enabled  by  dramatic  advances  in  rehabili- 
tation and  medicine  to  live  on  for  many  years.  Within  their  limitations,  they 
still  have  a  lot  to  contribute  if  they  can  be  given  opportunities  for  productive 
work  under  special  conditions. 

Expansion  of  sheltered  workshoi>s  and  home  industry  programs  will  provide 
employment  opportunities  to  some  of  these  people.  However,  much  more  exten- 
sive research  needs  to  be  done  in  finding  other  work  oi^rtnnities  twr  the  ma- 
jority of  these  older  handicapped  workers  in  which  their  WQ|:k  skills  can  be 
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The  1900,000  difference  between  the  orl^nal  submission  to  the  Department  and 
tlie  budget  request  for  the  training  program  included  $700,000  to  enable  Office 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  to  initiate  about  20  additional  projects  in  the  fields 
in  which  qualified  rehabilitation  personnel  are  in  short  supply  and  to  provide 
about  100  additional  traineeships  and  research  fellowships,  and  $200,000  to 
strengthen  the  current  programs. 

With  the  additional  funds  in  the  field  of  rehabilitai:ion  oouBseling,  for  example, 
it  would  be  possible  to  add  training  projects  in  four  geographical  areas  of  the 
country  not  adequately  covered.  It  would  enable  grants  for  six  new  schools  in 
occupational  therapy  and  physical  therapy  that  are  being  established  in  con- 
nection with  medical  schools  and  to  extend  the  prosthetics  training  to  add  needed 
courses  for  training  orthotic  technicians  and  prosthetic  devices,  and  extend  the 
three  existing  courses  to  reach  an  additional  100  physicians,  therapists,  and 
prosthetists  through  short  courses  in  bracing  and  amputee  management.  The 
additional  amount  would  also  enable  a  small  number  of  grants  in  other  rehabili- 
tation fields  including  several  for  Initiating  training  of  psychologists  dealing 
with  the  severely  disabled,  grants  to  two  schools  of  dentistry  and  two  grants  to 
schools  of  nursing. 

The  additional  funds  would  also  make  it  possible  to  award  traineeships  to 
about  80  more  students  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  nursing,  and  psychology,  and 
to  award  about  20  additional  research  fellowships  to  individuals  carrying  out 
studies  in  various  aspects  of  rehabilitation  practice. 

The  $200,000  which  was  included  in  the  original  submission  to  strengthen  the 
current  program  would  be  utilized  to  round  out  projects  in  medicine,  speech 
and  hearing,  occupational  therapy,  etc.,  started  in  prior  years  on  a  very  minimal 
basis  and  which  have  progressed  to  the  point  where  they  are  ready  to  expand 
HieiT  programs  to  accommodate  a  larger  number  of  students  or  to  extend  the 
scope  of  their  programs. 
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Fbiday,  February  6, 19fi0. 

ST.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

WITNESSES 

BB.  WINPBED  OVEBHOIiSEB,  SUFEBIirrEKDENT 

v.  M.  HATJi,  BUDGET  OFFICER 

JAKES  F.  KELLY,  DEPABTHENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

SALARras   AND  EXPENSES 

Program  and  financing 


1060  actual 

1960  estimate 

IMUertimata 

Prosram  bv  BcUvitleB! 
Operating  costs: 

2.  Operation  of  fBrm . - 

.816^724.281 

40,127 

110,668 

228,688 

$17,934,163 

41.260 

120,280 

282,601 

$18y6Zi.4a» 
41,676 

8.  Ooeration  of  oafeterfa. — — * * 

121,186 

226.906 

49,100 

4.  Tralnin£  program... •.,-,-.- .— — — 

'      * 

.  ...  ..... 

Total  oiwmting  costs -^ 

17,104,604 
-815,090 

18,878,284 
-76,000 

19^160,285 
-75.680 

6.  Unfunded  adjustments  to  total  operating  costs: 
Property  or  serylces  transferred  m  (-)  without 
hh&rse.  net     __.  .  -^--  ^  -.       -r-,       ^-  ,  — ...  . 

Total  operating  ooats,  ftmded * 

16,788,806 

18,808,284 

10,086.286 

Oapital  outlay: 

1^  Operation  and  maintenance  of  hospital 

220,800 

228,620 

180 

1,200 

"^S 

2.  Operation  of  farm.................'................. 

8.  Operation  of  cafeteria- - 

8,062 
100 

1,200 

4.  Training  nroffram... ..................... .......... 

6.  Research. .... . ...... ... 

900 

Total  capital  ontlay 

282,681 
-86,444 

286,000 

388,600 

0.  Unfunded  adjustments  to  total  capital  outlay: 
Above  capital  assets  transferred  in  (-)  without 
cbargCf  net^............-. ............... .......... 

-r.. .......... 

Total  capital  outlay,  funded 

147,087 

226,000 

288,000 

Total  program  costs,  funded — 

16^086,802 
-1,806 

18,628,284 
-128,284 

10.373,286 
-28,286 

7.  RelaUon  of  costs  to  obUgations:  Costs  financed 
from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (~) 

Total  nrocram  (obligations)..... ............ 

16,084,684 
168,812 

18,406,000 

10,8601000 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  lh)m— 

Other  accounts . -.      .-            -^r         -  ^  ,-.,^ 

-1,187,860 

-12,686,486 

17,888 

-1,282,860 
-18,467,660 

— 1.918h640 

Non-Federal  sources  (32  D.C.  Code  401-416) 

-14.084880 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available. ....... ..... 

Appropriation  (new  obligational  authority) 

8,442,000 

8,716,000 

8,947.000 
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low  actual 


19e0 


iwnertlinato 


Total  number  of  pennaoflnt  posttions.. ......... ....... 

Full-time  equiiraiimt  of  all  othar  poaltions 

AT«fe  nnmber  of  all  amployeeB 

Number  of  omidoTeM  at  end  of  year.. ... 

ATerage  OS  grade  and  salary . • 

▲▼enge  salary  of  ungraded  positions 

(n    Penonal  servicis: 

Pennanent  podtioiis........................... 

Poaitiens  otner  tban  permanent.. . 

Trainees  (interns  and  residnts) .. 

Other  penonal  services . . ..• 

Total  penonal  servloes ....... .. 

Ot  Travel . . . 

05  Transportation  of  things . 

04  Oommmilcation  servloes 

06  Sents  and  utility  services 

00  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services . 

OB  SnppUee  and  materials .... 

00  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  oontolbotions 

11  ReAmds,  awards  and  tnrtemnitifls 

15  Taxes  and  aaseasments , . 

Subtotal 

Deduct  quartan,  subsistence,  and  laundry  charges 

Total  costs.... , ........... ........... 

Coats  fhianoed  from  obligations  of  other  yean,  net  {-) 

Total  obligatioDS 


2,77S 

72 

2,718 

2,840 


8,023 

88 

2,887 

8,012 


8,178 

80 

8,100 

3,175 


4.0     $4,6fiO 
18,704 


$11,788,767 
20,218 
182,088 
862,868 


4.6  $4,648 
$8,080 


$12,680,006 
21,000 
107,780 
677,600 


4.6       $4,647 
$8,010 


$18,802,476 
21,000 
288,180 
ffro,400 


12,460,401 

6,322 

12,004 

20,624 

141.030 

16,011 

140.260 

8,246,270 

151.008 

780.002 

8,003 

8,672 


18,476^785 

10,000 

18,000 

21,600 

166.000 

16,000 

165,000 

8.600.860 

817,000 

700,660 

8,100 

8,700 


14,106,055 

10,000 

18,000 

21,600 

166.000 

16.000 

322,800 

8,518,660 

200.000 

840,456 

8,100 

8,700 


16,068,661 
22,760 


18.564,684 
26,800 


10,800,760 
26,475 


16»085.802 
-1.808 


18,628,284 
-128,284 


10,373,285 
-28,285 


16»084,684 


18,405,000 


10,880,000 
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Object  cUtMifleatUm 


lOW  actual 

1960  estimate 

1061  estimate 

8T.  ELIZABETHS  HOSPITAL 

07    Ot^<7  oontrnctnfll  services  .^ .- 

$«.337 
3,746 

$160,018 

$106^000 

flfl    RnniiltMnwlTBaliirlAlii  .              .....               

*■ 

Total  costs,  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

61,983 

160.018 

106,000 

ALLOCATION  TO  C  ENSEAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTBATION 

02   TraveL 

6 
683 

47,763 

100 
2.000 
20,607 
82,176 

100 

06    Printing  and  reprodiMtlon 

3,000 

07    OtlMir oontractnal serviofs       . .^u  .....u    ... 

86^900 

116,400 

Total  costs,  General  Services  Administration-- 

48^902 

104.782 

166^400 

Total  costs - 

100,284 

-18y77» 

264.800 

261,400 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ) 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net . 

78,"2i8 

68.600 

Total  obligatloDS. ...,, . 

81,fi06 

340,018 

325,000 
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Ohjeot  tiUuHfloatUm 


1060  actual 

1060  estimate 

1061  estimate 

ALLOCATION  TO  OKNVRAL  8KBVICE8  ADICINISTSATION 

oa   Tn^oL 

14 

434 
107,827 

$100 

Oft    Printing  and  rBpRMtoetion^.......^    .  ...    .... 

14,000 

07    Other  contractiuJ  serrioes 

$68,608 

00.000 

10   Ti4in(l9  Mid  fftmotures    . 

1,206,000 

Total  008t9.^ 

108.266 
-68,142 

68.608 
-68,603 

1.400.000 

2.'86i666 

Oosts  flxumoed  firom  obUgatiozis  of  other  years,  net  (—)...« 

ObligBtiozis  hioiirred  for  OMts  of  other  years,  net.............. 

Total  obligations 

48^113 

8.068.000 

Extension  and  Modernization  op  Administration  Building 
Program  and  financing 


1069  actual 


1060  estimate 


1901 


PiQSram  by  activities: 

1.  Dealgnt  sapervWoii,  ete.. 


2.  Construction... 

Total  program  oosts... ................... ..... 

8.  Relation  ofoosts  to  obligations: 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years  (un- 
paid undelivered  orders),  net. 


$28,600 
100.600 


124.000 
208.000 


Total  pronam  (obllgattons) 

ITnigidng:  Unobligated  oalanoe  carried  forward... 

Appropriation  (new  obUgatlonal  authority) . 


417,000 
84,000 


601,000 


Ohjeei  eta$»ificaU^ 


lOeOaetoal 

1060  estimate 

lOOlestisiMe 

•2   TraveL ^.. 

$100 
1,900 

07    Other  ooatr^titn»i  aMvinm                   .    ..    ^^ 

2b!0OO 

90.600 

Total  oosts.     X  x^    ^  -.         .     ^        .  ^  ......  -a...    . 

ia<0Q0 

Obligations  incurred  fiv  costs  of  other  years,  net 

208,000 

TotiU oblations ., I.     .    .,  , 

417,000 

Mr.  FooABTY.  You  have  a  prepared  statement,  I  see,  Doctor. 

Do  you  want  to  file  it  and  tell  us  about  your  program,  or  do  you 
want  to  read  it? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  There  are  a  few  points.  Possibly  it  is  just  as  well 
iflreadit.   I  can  read  it  rather  rapidly,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Go  ahead. 

GsKKRAL  Statement 

Dr.  OvERHcxiiER.  Mr.  Ohairman  and'  members  of  the  committee, 
opening;  statements  coverinp  in  some  detail  the  program  proposals 
and  btraLget  requests  of  St.  Illizabeths  Hospital  tar  fiscal  year  1961 
have  beoa  pr^axed.    With  your  permission,  I  should  like  to  insert 
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these  statements  in  the  record  in  full  and  summarize  them  briefly  at 
this  time. 

ADEQUATE  STAFFING  AND  MODERNIZATION  OF  FACILITIES 

The  programs  and  policies  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  are  directed 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  statutory  responsibility  of  furnishing  the 
most  humane  care  and  enlightened  curative  treatment  to  the  mentally 
ill.  Principal  needs  of  the  hospital,  with  respect  to  the  achievement 
of  these  goals,  are  adequate  staflang  and  modernization  or  replacement 
of  antiquated  facilities.  Proposals  made  in  the  1961  budget  represent 
a  step  in  a  planned  program  of  staff  and  facility  improvement  which 
will  enable  the  hospital  to  correct  identified  deficiencies  and  permit  it 
to  provide  reasonaoly  adequate  standards  of  care  and  treatment  for 
its  patients. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  a  major  source  of  revenue  in  the  fi- 
nancing of  hospital  operations,  has  participated  in  the  development 
of  the  1961  budget  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  concurs  with  the 
increases  which  it  provides. 

The  1961  budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  provides  for  an  increase 
of  $187,000  in  direct  appropriation  and  $713,000  in  reimbursements,  a 
total  of  $900,000  over  the  amounts  anticipated  in  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

MANDATORY  AND  PROGRAM  INCREASES 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  increase  is  required  for  mandatory 
items.  These  include  the  cost  of  employee  health  benefits  provided  for 
imder  Public  Law  382,  86th  Congress,  annualization  of  positions  new 
in  1960,  position  reclassification,  and  recently  effected  pay  increases  for 
medical  officers  and  trainees.  The  remaining  60  percent  covers  the 
following  urgently  needed  program  improvements: 

1.  An  increase  of  150  new  positions  (approximately  10  percent  of 
total  estimated  needs  for  additional  staff)  to  provide  (1)  partial  relief 
of  understaffing  in  those  areas  where  einortages  are  most  acute,  and 
(2)  a  modest  expansion  of  the  hospital's  research  activities. 

2.  Additional  funds  to  reduce  a  sizable  bacUog  of  equipment  re- 
placement needs  and  to  meet  the  substantially  higher  current  prices 
of  equipment  items. 

The  madequacy  of  staffing  levels  is  the  major  problem  confronting 
the  hospital  today.  Approval  of  the  additional  staff  reauested  wifl 
enable  the  hospital  to  render  more  effective  patient  care  and  treatment. 
Authorization  of  the  requested  equipment  funds  will  permit  the  hos- 
pital to  keep  reasonably  abreast  of  its  replacement  needs  in  1961. 

MAJOR  REPAIRS  AKD  PRESERVATION  OF  BUIIJ>IN08  AND  GROUNDS 

An  amount  of  $345,000,  an  increase  of  $15,000  over  the  1960  appro- 
priation, is  requested  in  1961  for  continuation  of  a  conservative  pro- 
gram of  repair  and  restoration  of  hospital  facilities. 

The  District  of  Colimibia,  in  accordance  ^ith  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  472,  83d  Congress,  will  pay  approximately  $250,000  as 
its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  six  relatively  smstll  projects  proposed  for 
undertaking  in  1961.  The  amount  so  collected  will  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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OOKSTRUCnON   AND  EQUIPMENT,   TREATMENT  AND  CATETERIA   BUIM)INO 

An  appropriation  of  $4,493,000  is  requested  in  1961  for  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  260-bed  treatment  and  cafeteria  building 
to  replace  an  antiquated  treatment  facility  constructed  in  1871.  The 
proposed  new  building,  plans  for  which  were  completed  in  1959,  will 
also  provide  food  service  facilities  for  two  adjacent  buOdings  now 
lacking  facilities  of  this  type. 

Total  cost  of  the  project,  including  planning  funds  appropriated 
in  1958,  is  estimated  at  $4,673,000  by  tne  Public  Buildings  Service. 
A  proportionate  share  of  the  cost,  approximately  $3,400,000,  will  be 
borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  472,  83d  Congress.  The  District's  share  will  be  collected  over 
a  period  not  exceeding  40  years  following  completion  of  construction 
and  the  amounts  so  collected  will  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts. 

Construction  of  the  proposed  new  facility  will  permit  the  hospital 
to  furnish  adequate  facilities  for  care  and  treatment  of  patients  now 
housed  and  fed  in  substandard  areas. 

EXTENSION    AND    MODERNIZATION    OP    ADMINISTRATION    BITILDINO 

An  amount  of  $601,000  is  reque&ted  in  1961  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion and  modernization  of  the  hospital's  administration  building 
which  is  inadequate  to  meet  present  day  requirements.  Preliminary 
plans  for  this  project  were  completed  in  1959  with  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purpose. in  the  1958  "Major  repairs  and  preservation  of  build- 
ing ana  ^ounds'^  appropriation. 

The  building  was  constructed  in  1902  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
space  for  administrative  activities  and  living  quarters  for  resident 
members  of  the  staff.  The  continuous  increase  in  patient  load,  with  its 
attendant  increased  administrative  requirements,  made  it  necessary 
many  years  ago  to  convert  the  entire  building  to  administrative  uses. 
The  space  formerly  utilized  for  living  quarters  was  not  well  ada{)ted 
for  offices  and  its  use  under  the  present  layout  does  not  permit  efficient 
operation.  Space  requirements  for  the  medical  library,  patients' 
records  room,  switchboard  installation,  mimeograph  and  addresso- 
graph  operations,  and  office  space  for  the  numerous  administrative 
imits  have  outgrown  the  space  presently  available. 

The  hospit«3  proposes  to  construct  two  wings,  one  on  either  end 
of  the  adnainistration  building,  and  to  remodel  approximately  4,000 
square  feet  in  the  present  building.  The  project  will  provide  ade- 
quate library  and  medical  record  facilities,  afford  additional  office 
space,  permit  the  centralization  of  certain  important  administration 
units,  and  make  possible  necessary  improvements  in  lavatory  facilities. 

Public  Buildings  Service  estimates  the  cost  of  the  project  at  $501,- 
000.  A  proportionate  share  of  the  cost,  approximately  $364,000,  will 
be  borne  by  the  District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  472^  83d  Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

I  have  attempted  to  outline  briefly  the  principal  problems  and 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1961.     Approval  of  the  proposed 
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budget  will  support  the  hospital's  efforts  to  provide  a  more  acceptable 
and  effective  treatment  program  for  its  patients. 
Mr.  FoeABTT.  Thank  you,  Doctor. 

SaLARTIW  and  ExPBKfiXS 

Tour  appropriation  for  1960  is  $3,716,000,  and  you  have  a  supple- 
mental of  $45,000  pending. 
Dr.  OvEKHOLSER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  what  that  $45,000  is  for! 
(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Pending  Sufflemental 

The  pending  supplemental  ai^roprlatian  request  of  $45,000  covers  the  Federal 
share  of  the  fiscal  year  1960  cost  of  wage  board  hourly  rate  Increases  totaling 
$220,000  which  were  granted  to  employees  serring  in  prevailing  rate  system  posi- 
tions effective  January  11, 1959. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  request  for  1961  is  an  increase  of  $187,000,  in  the 
direct  appropriation. 

Reimbursements  are  estimated  to  increase  $713,000,  so  the  total  in- 
crease is  $900,000. 

NEW   FOSmONS    REQITESTED   FOB    1961 

Most  of  the  program  increase  is  for  160  additional  positions. 

Tell  us  what  deficiencies  these  additional  employees  vdll  help 
alleviate. 

Dr.  OvESHOi£ER.  Largely  ward  personneL  Not  entirely  that.  There 
are  some  on  the  administrative  side,  like  laundry,  but  the  bulk  of  these 
are  for  nurses  and  ward  attendants. 

There  is  a  detailed  list  in  the  complete 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Put  that  in  the  record. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Tes. 
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(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

New  'ponUons  requested^  fiscal  year  1961 


Position 


Grade 


Ntimberof 
positions 


salary 


Operation  and  maintenanoe  of  hospital: 

Medical  officer. , 

Sanitary  engineer 

Nurse  Isstroctor ... 

Assistant  nurse  supervisor 

Budget  analyst — 

Personnel  assistant . 

Social  serrioe  worker 

Nurse. 


Physiotherapy  technician-. 

Ward  tnstmetor 

EEG  technlrian 


Nurse 

Pharmacist ,' ..._........ 

Physiotherapy  technician 

Social  serrioe  worker . 

Administrative  assistant  (medical).. 

Dental  hygienist • ........ 

Nurse 

Do 

Payroll  derk . .-. 

X-ray  technician 

Clerk 

Clerk-stenographer. ... 

Library  derk^typlst . — ....^. 

Nursing  assistants . 

Seoretary-stenograipher 

Statistical  elerk , ...... 

Clerk 

Clerk-typist . ...- 

Nursing  assistant.. 
WardelBrk 


Dishwasher  Qaboratory)... 

Food  service  worker 

Grounds  matnteoanoe.  worker..... 


08-U 

GB-12 

GS-11 

QB-% 

GS-0 

G*^ 

GS-fi 

08^ 

Q8-8 

G8-8 

GS-7 

G8-7 

G8-7 

G8-7 

G8-7 

08-6 

Q8-6 

Q8-6 

OS-6 

OS-fi 

G8-6 

OS-4 

QS-4- 

OS-4 

0«M 

QS-* 

08-8 

GS-« 

GS-3 

GM. 

08-2 

Ungraded., 


Housekeeptaig  aide.. 
Laundry  worker 


Laundry 

Operating  engineer ... 

Truck  driver 

Warehouseman 


-do., 
-do.. 
-do-. 


-do.. 


Total,  operation  and  matntoianoe  of  hospitsL  . 

Research  program: 

Associate  Director  of  Research ...^ ... 

Medical  officer  (researdi). 

Research  psychologist 

Research  ooeial  worker... . ........^ — 


144 


Medical  technologist-. 
Clerk-stenographer. 


08-16. 

Q8-14 

GS-14 

GS-10.~.^ 

08-9 

GS^ 


Total,  research  program 

Total,  new  positions  (gross  salaries).. 


160 


$12,663 
8,841 
7,080 
6^000 
6,900 
6,000 
6.090 

10.040 
6,470 
6,470 
4,992 

19,968 
4.992 
4,992 
9,984 
4,498 
4,493 

22,466 
8»112 
4,056 
4,096 
7,680 
8,766 
8,766 

66,476 

•8,766 
3,766 

10,645 

10,546 
123,026 

17,675 
3,266 

78,630 
4.286 
3,723 

22,260 
6,179 
4,077 
4,077 


S.97B 
18,663 
11,367 
6^610 
6,990 
4,066 


H464 


687,088 


TOTAL  STAFFING  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Also  put  in  the  re(X)rd  what  you  think  you  need  to 
do  an  effective  job. 

I  noticed  in  parentheses  you  have — ^this  is  just  about  10  percent  of 
what  is  needed.  '  .*  , 

Is  that  the  way  it  is  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  That  is  coFTect. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

Total  Stafstno  Requibemeitts 

The  foUowing  list  represents  (except  as  quaUfied  below)  the  total  estimated 
additional  staffing  requirements  of  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  exclusive  of  trainees 
and  new  positions  authorized  through  fiscal  year  1960.    These  estimates  are 
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based  on  a  staffing  survey  made  in  November  ld57,  and  reflect  personnel  needs 
as  of  that  date.  The  survey,  of  course,  made  no  provision  for  stafEtag  require- 
ments rofiulting  from  subsequent  program-  changes  or  facility  conetmietianr  such 
as  the  new  maximum  security  building  which  was  opened  in  September  19S9. 

Number  0/ 
Type  of  poeition  PoHtiont 

Medical  officer 15 

Psychologist 7 

Social  worker 11 

Chaplain 5 

Dental  officer 1 

Nurse 140 

Nursing  aiteistant 710 

Ward  housekeeping  aide 137 

Other  medical,  nursing,  and  ancillary 120 

Food  service  worker 254 

Maintenance  and  industrial  worker 58 

Administrative  personnel 40 


Total  additional  positions . 1,507 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  The  survey  which  I  think  we  mentioned  last  year, 
and  a  copy  of  which  I  think  I  filed  wtih  the  committee,  showed  that 
we  had  a  very,  very  substantial  shortage  of  personnel  to  do  the  job 
right,  especially  on  the  medical  side. 

Ther^  is  always  more  nieeded;  of  course,  on  the  administrative  side, 
too,  with  the  increasing  load — ^personnel  and  so  on — ^but  the  number, 
I  think,  the  total  number  recommended  at  that  time  was  something 
like  1,688  additional.  Obviously,  we  couldn't  ask  for  that.  There 
would  be  great  difficulty  in  recruiting  and  absorbing.  So  we  have 
tried  to  chip  away  at  that  deficiency,  Mr.  Chairman. 

This  year  we  have  asked  for  150,  which  will  help.  Every  little  bit 
helps. 

ORIGINAL  RIX^UEST 

Mr.  FooAHTT.  What  did  you  hope  you  would  get? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  had  hoped — indeed,  submitted  a  re5[uest,  which 
I  understand  the  Department  approved — for  300  additional. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Your  ori^nal  request  for  "Salaries  and  expenses" 
was  $5,165,000,  and  the  revised  request  was  the  same.  The  Secretary 
increased 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  grand  total  budget,  including  reimbursements^  re- 
mained unchanged.  But  the  Secretary's  plan  involved  a  revised  meth- 
od of  financing. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  The  same  as  the  hospital  requested. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Then  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  you  how  much? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Total  reduction  was  $806,475,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  submit  a  statement  of  what  that  $800,000 
was  needed  for? 

Mr.  Hall.  We  can  furnish  a  list  of  the  jobs. 
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(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Positions  ddetefl  from  original  request 


Claaslfled  and  wage  board  posltlODs 


Grade 


Number  of 
positions 


Annual 
salary 


Operation  and  maintenance  of  boepltal: 

Psycblatrtst 

Coordinator  of  Rehabilitation  Service 

Medical  officer  (cardiologist) 

SiatistiQlaa 

CbaplaMi ^ 

Dentaroffloer. _ 

Medicakl  officer  (general) 

Accountant 

Assistant  nurse  supervisor 

Management  analyst 

Personnel  assistant , 

Nurse , 

Ward  instructor 

Nurse 

Orientation  and  secretarial  trainer 

Pbysiotberapy  technician 

Administrative  assistant  (medical) 

Nurse 

Dental  assistant - 

Nurse 

Personnel  and  oorrespondenoe  derk 

Cn0fk.... — -_— »»_j^ — ^ — ,,__,__  —  - -._- __ — ._- , . 

Clerk-typtet 

Nursing  assistant , 

Personnel  derk  (appointments) 

Clerk-typist 

Nursins  assistant 

Ward  clerk 

Carpenter 

Electridan 

Klevator  repairman... 

Food  service  worker  

Grounds  maintenance  worker 

Housekeeping  aide 

Journeyman  cook _ 

Operating  engineer. « .,. 

Painter 

Trockdriver 


Total,  operation  and  maln^eEumoe  of  hospital. 

Training  program:         .        .    .. 

Assistant  coordinator  of  training  and  educatton. 

Medical  officer  (training) 

Nurse  histructor  (sAliate  program) 

Occupational  thera'pist  (trattitaig) 

Training  instructor  (nursing) 

Clinical  instructor  (nursing). 

Matron. , 

Clerk  (nursing  education) 

Total,  training  program 

Beaearcb  program:  ( 

Research  social  worker , 

Medical  technok>gist 

Research  nurse , 

Administrative  assistant 

derk-fltenographer — 


Total,  research  program 

Total,  dasslfied  and  wage  board  positions... 


GS-14 

Q8-13 

aS-13 

08-J2L.... 

GSrll 

GS-ll 

GBrll 

G8-9 

Q8-9 

OS-9 

OS-O 

GS-8 

G8^ 

08-7 

GS-7 

08-7...... 

08-6 

GS-6 

QS^ 

as-5 

G8-^ 

G8-4 

•03^ , 

08^ 

OS-4 

G8-8 

OS^ 

G8-3 

Ungraded.. 

do 

do 

.-..do 

....do 

..-do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


GS-14.. 
GS-13-. 
GS-11.. 
G8-0... 
08-9... 
GS-8... 
G8-8.., 
GS-3... 


GS-10.. 
GS-9... 
G8-9... 
G8-9..-. 
G8-4 


134 


IflO 


$11,367 
9,  SOI 

11,107 
8,341 
7,030 
7,030' 
8,237 
5,990 

41,030' 
fi,990 
6.990 

32,820 
6,47(> 

39,952 
4,992 
4,992 

13,479 

44,030 
4,066 

12,168 
4,056 

22,690 
3.20^ 

60jTO 
3,786 
7,030 

94,906 

17.676 
4.960 
8,179 
6.366 

47, 178 
4,077 
4,077 
4,077 
4,06» 
4,060 
4,077 


674,804 


$12»66» 
11. 107 
7,080 
^090 
6,990 
10.940 
10,646 
3.616 


67.680 


6,610 
6.060 
6^990 
6^900 
3.766 


28.246 


670^729 
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Unolasslfled  Intam  and  restdent  traineei 


stipend 


Nomlwrof 


Psycholocy  inteni 

Do 

1st  year  psychlatrio  resident 

2d  year  psyohiatrlo  resident 

8d  year  psychiatric  resident 

Neurology  resident 

Pathology  resident 

Radiology  resident . 

Dental  intern.... ...... _........_.. 

Obaplaln  Intern.. 

Occnpattonal  therapy  Intam. 

Total,  unclassified  poslttons.. 


12.600 

92.600 

2.800 

£^600 

4,800 

0.000 

fi,200 

10.400 

«.eoo 

11.200 

4.  MO 

4.000 

4,  wo 

fltOQO 

6.200 

^aoo 

8^800 

7.000 

2.800 

29^200 

744 

4.400 

80 


06^380 


Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Do  you  think  you  still  need  these  additional  posi- 
tions to  do  a  decent  job  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  are  trying  to  do  at  least  a  decent  job,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  we  could  do  a  considerably  better  one  if  we  had  what 
we  originally  asked  for, 

Mr.FooARTT.  How  many  additional  positions? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  That  was  300  for  this  year* 

Mr.  FooARTT.  They  cut  your  estimate  right  in  half? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  last  survey  indicated  there  should  be  a  60-percent 
increase  to  meet  minimum  standards  for  good  care  and  treatment; 
is  that  right? 

Dr.  Cm»H0L8ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  will  this  increase  be? 

Mr.  Hall.  Approximately  10  percent;  160  positions  represent  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  total  additional  needs. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  see. 

In  other  words,  it  will  take  you 

Mr.  Kellt.  That  is  10  i)ercent  of  the  60,  sir.  It  is  approximately 
6  percent  of  the  total  staff  lor  1960. 

ESTIMATED  TIKE  REQUIRED  TO  MEET  MINIMUM  STANDARDS 

Mr.  FooABTT.  If  we  keep  going  along  at  the  rate  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  wants  you  to  ^,  how  long  wiU  it  take  to  meet  the  Tninimnm 
standards  set  out  by  this  committee  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Barring  other  fundamental  changes  in  hospital 
load  and  in  the  nature  of  uie  care  of  the  mentally  ill,  it  would  take 
certainly  10  years,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the  right  number  of 
years  to  do  the  job  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Naturally,  I  should  like  to  see  it  done  before  some 
of  us  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil. 

I  think  it  could  be  handled  on  a  basis,  as  far  as  recruitment  and 
assimilation  are  concerned,  in  5  years. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Just  about  half  the  time  that  this  budget  provides 
for? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Obviously,  it  couldn't  be  done  all  at  once.  That  would  be  impos- 
sible. 
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Mr.FooABTY.  I  wanted  to  get  your  prof  easkmal  view. 
Dr.  OywBELOLBXSL.  That  is  from  the  pcdnt  of  view  of  ho^iij&l  Achnin- 
istration,  as  well  as  of  finance. 

BUn^AGEMSNT  OF  ESQUIPMENT 

Mr.  FooAKrr.  You  also  have  a  sizable  backlog  of  equipment  replace- 
ment needs. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FboASTT.  Are  prices  of  ^cpiipoientstill  goijo^mi 

Mr.HAfcL.  They  are  ;TO3,aeooraing  to  the  price  mmx. 

Mr.  FoGAsrr.  Does  it  look  like  they  will  continue  to  go  up  f 

Mr.HAUi.  If  the  present  treiDdooBtinues,  I  think  tl]^y  perhaps  wilL 

Mr.  FociAffrr.  I  havenH;  heard  of  anybody  rnaJdng  pieoktions  that 
prices  are  going  to  go  down. 

What  about  the  problem  of  replacing  diis  equipment;  what  did  you 
ask  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Hazx.  In  the  original  budget,  we  asked  for  $3fiCI»00&  We  had 
$320,000  allowed,  a  reduction  of  $30,000. 

Mr.  FooABTT .  They  cut  you  $80,000  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  So  if  you  had  a  little  more  money  now,  you  might 
save  money  in  the  long  ran,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Wewoiudhopeto;yes,8ir. 

BESEARGH 

Mr.  FooABTT.  What  about  your  plan  to  set  up  a  small  staff  to  direct 
your  research  activities  ? 

Dr.  OvixHOLaES.  We  have,  as  you  know,  Mr.  CSiainnan,  a  very 
active  project  operating  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health.    It  is  going  along  very  satisf  actoril;^. 

That  is  liaaited  pretty  m\K5h  to  one  building,  a»d  will  probably  be 
expanded  to  some  extent,  but  to  have  some  of  our  activities — our  own 
activities,  particularly  on  the  wards,  I  think  would  be  highly  desirable, 
and  certainly  in  these  days  I  think  that  the  recognition  of  the  value 
of  research  Has  been  very  widely  expanded. 

In  the  long  run,  I  am  convinced  it  will  be  money  well  i^nt. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  I  think  we  discussed  this  some  years  ago,  and  it  was 
brought  out  at  that  time  that  it  would  be  wdl  if  we  had  a  research 
project  in  every  State  institution  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Dr,  OvbbhOlsek:  Well,  I  think,  certainly  in  the  larger  institutions; 
and  things  can  be  done  even  in  the  smaller  ones,  too,  provided  the  per- 
sonnel are  available. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Isn't  it  some  attraction  to  doctors,  too? 

Dr.  OvBBHOLSER.  We  think  it  is  decidedly  going  to  be  an  asset  to 
the  hospital  in  that  regard  also,  in  attracting  persons  who  are  in- 
terested in  clinical  progress. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  in  this  budget  plan  before 
you  a  request  for  $48,400  to  establish  six  positions  in  connection  w  ith 
the  research  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  had  a  separate 
staff  for  this  purpose  ? 
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Dr.  OvERHOLflKR.  Yes,sir. 

Mr.  FoOARTY.  Is  it  too  early  to  talk  about  results  from  your  co- 
operative project  with  NIH  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I  think  it  is  a  bit  early.  I  think  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  promising  leads  being  followed.  We  certainly  have 
every  expectation.  We  have  some  very  competent  people  working 
oh  it. 

DIET  PROVIDED  THE  PATIENTS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Some  of  the  remarks  on  page  148,  indicate  that  the 
diet  you  are  providing  the  patients  isn't  as  good  as  it  should  be. 
^  What  are  you  doing  about  that  ?    You  say  the  diet  should  be  con- 
siderably improved  in  protein,  essential  vitamin  and  mineral  content. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I  suppose  any  institutional  diet  could  be  improved. 

I  think  again  this  is  a  difficult  problem. 
'  As  institutions  go,  I  am  convinced  we  have  a  pretty  satisfactory  diet. 
It  is  not  ideal,  and  we  would  like  always  to  improve  it.    We  are  not, 
I  think,  for  example,  up  to  what  the  Veterans'  Administration,  if  I 
may  call  names,  provides. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  to  day-to-day  palatability,  I  am  astonished, 
and  I  always  have  been,  at  St.  Elizabeths  at  the  scarcity  of  complaints 
from  i>atients  about  the  food. 

I  think  in  general  we  feed  them  pretty  well,  but  we  always  can  do 
better.   It  is,  again,  a  question  of  funds. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  to  do  a  better 
job? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  If  we  had  the  funds  to  up  the  amount  of  food- 
stuffs, increase  the  variety,  particularly  in  the  vitamin  and  the  protein 
content;  we  are  paying  81  cents  now  for  the  raw  food. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  are  the  National  Research  Council's  minimum 
standards?  Are  you  meeting  their  minimum  standards  for  a  good 
diet? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I  cau't  Say  offhaud,  sir.  I  suppose  that  it  could  be 
improved ;  yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  some  respects,  you  are  not  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  In  some  respects,  we  are  not. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  If  you  are  not  meeting  the  minimum,  there  would  be 
room  for  a  lot  of  improvement,  then  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I  think  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  not  even  meeting  the  minimum  standards. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  do  you  think  you  could  use  in  this  respect? 

Will  you  supply  a  statement  for  the  record  on  this  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  I  should  be  very  happy  to. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

Additional  Patients  Food  Requibementb 

The  foUowing  table  shows  a  breakdown  of  foods  planned  under  the  budget 
estimate  as  submitted,  together  with  an  estimate  of  additional  requirements  in 
order  to  provide  satisfactory  diet  to  patients  of  the  hospital.  The  Increase 
shown  will  permit  an  adjustment  in  the  carbohydrate  content  of  the  diet,  by 
reduction  of  starches  and  increased  use  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  wiU 
also  provide  funds  for  a  slightly  higher  percentage  of  protein  content  in  the  diet 
with  considerably  more  variety  and  some  additional  items.    The  latter  is  espe- 
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dally  desirable  In  order  to  improTe  sapper  menus,  which  are  presently  bejlow  a 
desirable  standard.  This  proposed  revised  program. will  more  than  meet  the 
minimuni  standards  of  diet  piidsieribed  by  the  National  R^sealrch  Ooancil^  -These 
standards  of  course  vary  according  to  age,  sex^  i^ystcajl  conditioii,  «nd  environ^ 
ment  .  Lm:': 


1061 
etUnffS^ 

Approxl- 

XDgte 

pertsesit 

Inoraase 

Approxi- 

oiate 

p6ro6nt 

Totals 

Approxi- 
mato 
peroent  , 

K««t,fla!i,lbwL 

M''t,  flggB,  chflflflfl.,..  ...  .... 

180^  (MX) 

527,000 
438.000 
216,860 

41 
26 
22 
11 

$162,800 

isrso" 

67 
48 

106^800 
527,006 
558.600 
216,36a 

48 

28 

Fraito  and  yegetables. 

Other-.    - 

26 
0 

Total  oost » 

1,067,350 

100 

288,400 

100 

2,270,750 

100 

1  See  the  foUowixig: 

Cost  per  patient-day: 
Iter    '  ' 


badeet  estimate - :  |0l812 

Increase 116 

Total , * *.,4 u 028 


DRUQB  AND  HEDIGIKE8 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  In  reference  to  drugs  and  medicines,  you  say  on  page 
149  it  is  hoped  that  these  amounts  will  provide  for  an  adequate  pro- 
gram. 

Do  you  think  it  will,  or  what?    Have  you  asked  for  enough? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Our  drug  budget  is  divided  really  into  two  large^ 
divisions  now :  One,  the  tranquilizer  group,  and  other  drugs. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  advance  .in  the  last  few  years 
with  resulting,  I  regret  to  say,  increase  in  cost,  in  the  development  of 
pharmaceuticals. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  publicity  recently. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs,  sir,  that  is  unaer  investigation  by  one  of  the 
Senate  committees  right  now,  as  to  whether  the  charges  are  excessive 
or  not. 

We  have  done  whatever  we  could  to  get  the  best  wholesale  prices. 

The  Veterans^  Administration  has  been  very  helpful  to  us.  They 
bujr  in  very  large  quantities  and  we  have  been  able  to  get  on  board 
their  contract. 

TRAI7QX7ILIZBB  FBOBLEM 

The  tranquilizer  problem  is  a  very  difficult  one.  It  has  revolution- 
ized the  care  of  patients  in  the  sense  of  reducing  disturbance,  destruc- 
tion, and  making  the  patients  more  comfortable,  also  making  them 
more  accessible,  and  making  them  a  little  more — sometimes  a  good  bit 
more — demanding  of  attentiofn,  which  is  all  to  the  good,  because  I 
think  eventually  we  are  going  to  help  in  gettinj^  patients  out,  but  there 
are  some  interesting  sidelights  on  tnis,  if  I  might  expand  just  a  mo- 
ment on  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Go  ahead. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  were  very,  very  optimistic  in  1955  and  1956, 
when  the  tranquilizers  first  came  in.  There  was  noted  the  country- 
over,  a  decrease  in  mental  hospital  populations. 

We  have  been  a  little  disturbed  m  the  last  year  or  two,  particularly, 
to  note  that  there  has  been  lui  increase  in  the  readmission  rate. 
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Just  what  the  explanations  a;re  for  that  I  do  not  know. 

In  some  cases  it  has  been  noted  that  it  is  <&ot  that  the  patients  didn't 
00t  thjs  drag,  but  that  they  didnt  take  it,  and  that  is  undoulbtedly,  I 
Qiinky  a  factor. 

ADMISSION  AND  SBADMIS8I0N  BATB 

I  don't  think  it  is  the  only  thing,  but  actually,  our  readmission  rate 
has  doubled.  We  used  to  get  aMut  15  perc^it  of  readmissions,  pa- 
tients who  had  been  either  with  us  or  in  similar  institutions  bef  (Hie, 
and  now  that  is  about  30  percent. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  When  are  we  going  to  find  out  whether  or  not  that 
ifl  a  factor? 

Dr.  OVERHOLSER.  Well 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  your  increased  readmissions? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  are  making  some  case  studies  and  some  sta- 
tistical studies,  both,  on  this  thing.  It  is  a  very  interesting  question, 
and  rather  alarming,  because  our  population  now  is  climbing  a  little 
bit.  .        . 

Right  at  the  moment,  for  example,  we  have — ^isn't  it  about  100  more 
than  what  we  fiffured  for  the  average  for  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Hauu  The  patient  load  for  January  was  100  over  our  estimated 
average  for  this  year. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  In  other  words,  it  looked  as  if  there  was  going 
to  be  a  slope  downward  on  admissions.  The  highest  admission  rate 
we  had  since  July  of  1950,  was  in  December  of  1959.  It  is  a  curiously 
fluctuating  thing. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Was  that  caused  because  of  readmissions  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Those  were  a  factor.  Oh,  not  wholly  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  FoTARTT.  How  much  of  a  factor? 

Dr.  OvBRHOLSER.  Probably  not  over  30  percent,  but  that  is  quite  a 
bit   That  is  nearly  a  third. 

How  long  they  had  been  out,  I  can't  say.  We  are  making  these 
studies.  We  have  a  very  active  biometrics  branch  which  we  have 
set  up  there,  and  I  think — I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  cast  some  lijsht 
on  that.  But  I  don't  think  the  last  word  has  been  spoken  yet  about 
the  ultimate  effect  of  the  tranquilizers. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  that  the  funds  that  you  are  requesting 
for  tranquilizers  and  other  drugs  and  medicines  is  going  to  be  enough  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOiiSER.  I  have  been  making  an  effort  for  some  little  time 
to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  tranquilizers  being  used,  witboiut,  I  hope, 
jeopardizing  the  overall  care  of  the  patients. 

It  is  very  easy  thing,  you  see,  but  it  is  a  dangerously  easy  thing,  if 
a  patient  is  at  all  disturbed,  to  give  him  some  more  pills. 

We  don't  know  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  that  is.  I  have  a  hunch 
in  some  cases  patients  are  getting  somewhat  morel  tranquilizers  than 
they  really  need.  We  are  making  a  special  study  on  this.  This  is  one 
of  the  things  we  fere  doing  in  the  research  project  you  spoke  of,  the 
neuropharmacology  project 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  budget  for  drugs  and 
medicines? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSiBR.  I  think  on  the  whole,  sir,  we  ought  to  try  to  hold 
to  that  this  year ;  we  will  do  our  best. 
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.    Mr.  FoQARTT.  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  hold  to  it,  if  it  is  going  to 
affect  the  care  of  the  patients. 

Dr.  OvEBHOLSER.  I  dou't,  either,  but  I  have  expectations  that  we 
can  hold  to  it  without  jeopardizing  the  patients. 

MEDICAL  SUPPUBS 

Mr.  FoQAKTT.  You  also  say  it  is  "hoped*'  that  the  amount  for  medical 
supplies  will  be  sufficient  or  adequate  m  1960  and  1961. 

Is  that  still  just  a  hope  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  It  depends  on  a  lot  of  things.  We  have  a  very 
active  medical  and  surgical  service.  We  have  some  people  much  in- 
terested in  taking  advantage  of  the  therapeutic  advances  that  have 
come  along  in  the  drug  line. 

Again,  we  can  always  use  more,  but,  after  all,  one  has  to  cut  his 
suit  according  to  the  clotii,  at  least  to  some  extent. 

FUEL  REQtriREMEKTS 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  apparently  are  concerned  about  your  inventory 
of  fuel  oil. 
You  say : 

Fael  available  in  1960  and  1961,  as  shown  above,  will  cover  con8am];>tion  only» 
and  win  not  permit  any  increase  in  inventories  whicb  are  at  extremely  low 
levels. 

Why  do  you  not  suggest  that  we  do  something  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Well,  our  inventory  is  about  700  tons  of  coal,  which 
represents  about  1  week's  nx)rmal  winter  requirements. 

However,  we  buy  our  fuel  from  the  GSA  local  fuel  yard,  and  we 
are  told  that  ample  supplies  are  on  hand  and  deliveries  can  be  made 
without  delay.  We  hope  that  this  will  permit  us  to  operate  satis- 
factoriW. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  hope  you  are  guessing  right.  I  hope  nothing  hap- 
pens. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  We  do,  too. 

We  have  now  four  burners,  I  think,  turned  over  to  oil,  haven't  we, 
Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wn^ON.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSEB.  Largely  as  standby.  We  bank  on  coal,  primarily, 
but  we  do  want  to  have  reserve  there.  In  the  summertime,  particu- 
larly, when  the  demands  for  steam  are  the  lowest,  and  when  we  are 
doing  a  good  bit  of  repairing  to  the  other  boilers,  we  do  use  quite  a 
bit  ox  oil. 

PROBLEM  OF  KEEFIKG  TOP  STAFF 

Mr.  FoGARiT.  Do  you  have  any  problem  keeping  your  top  staff? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  is  the  reason  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLBER.  Well,  we  have  lost  several  of  our  very  goodpeople 
this  year  on  the  basis  of  the  30-year  retirement  rule,  you  see.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  very  competent  people  who  had  been  m  the  service 
of  the  hospital  for  about  30  years,  and  were  able  to  retire  on  that 
basis,  and  take  up  positions  elsewhere  at  a  considerably  higher  salary 
than  they  were  getting  from  the  Federal  Government. 
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'  The  fact  is,  some  of  the  States  actually  are  now  going  pretty  far 
ahead  of  the  Federal  Government  in  what  they  can  offer  m  equiva- 
lent positions. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Give  me  a  couple  of  examples. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  In  Iowa,  for  example,  the  superintendent  is  paid, 
I  think,  $22,000,  or  so,  plus  maintenance. 

.  My  Assistant  Supenntendent,  Dr.  Duval,  whom  you  may  remem- 
ber, retired  a  little  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  went  out  to  Missouri  &$ 
commissioner  of  mental  health  at  $25,000  a  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  was  he  getting  here? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  He  was  getting  approximately  $15,000,  and  he  re- 
tired on  about  $7,000,  you  see,  ana  takes  a  much  better  position  than 
the  Federal  Government  could  offer  him.  It  is  partly  a  question — 
and  I  think  to  a  very  considerable  extent — competition.  There  was 
a  time  when  the  Federal  Government — when  I  came  to  St.  Elizabeths, 
which  was  over  22  years  ago,  there  were  very  very  few  States,  if  any, 
that  offered  more  than  the  superintendency  of  St.  felizabeths  Hospital. 
There  are  many  now. 

The  States  have  gotten  religion,  so  to  speak,  rather  late.  They  are 
how  coming  aloi^  with  very,  very  tempting  offers. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  ihey  also  oner  security  in  these  appointments,  too, 
don't  they? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  lu  general,  yes,  sir.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Oh,  yes,  but  I  mean  it  isn't  just  the  money. 

Do  you  think  a  person  would  leave  your  institution  and  go  to  a 
State  when  it  was  m  political  turmoil? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  No;  of  course  not.  But  I  think,  again,  the  States 
are  getting  away  from  political  interference  with  the  State  hospitals, 
and  that  is  a  very  encouraging  sign. 

Yes,  there  is  something  more  than  salaries,  Mr.  Chairman.  Tou  are 
quite  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  director  of  a  State 
institution  ought  to  have  tenure,  and  not  just  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor. 

Dr.  OviaiHOLSER.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Isn't  that  more  desirable? 

Dr.  OvjsRHOLSER.  Oh,  by  far;  yes,  indeed. 

But  most  of  the  States  have  got  away  from  that  pretty  much. 
There  was  a  time  when  there  were  several  that  were  very  susceptible 
to  partisan  political  change.  That  has  pretty  much  gone  by,  1  am  glad 
to  say. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  most,  but  not  all  States? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs.  The  people  we  have  lost  so  far,  mostly  have 
been  those  who  have  retired.  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  held 
them,  because  they  are  experienced  people,  and  experienced  people  are 
rather  scarce. 

I  have  some  very  good  people  coming  along,  but  they  are  not  ready 
at  the  moment,  you  see.    So  we  are  pretty  shorthanded  right  now. 

Again,  there  is  another  factor,  where  the  research  activities  ought 
to  be  tempting  to  the  people  to  come  to  us. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Sometimes  people  get  blamed  for  conditions  existing 
in  an  institution  like  yours,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  the  person  in  chaq;6. 
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That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  brought  out  how  many  positions  you 
think  you  should  have  in  comparison  to  the  number  you  are  going  to 
be  allowed  to  hire  by  this  budget. 

Dr.  OvEKHOiBEE.  Yes,  sir. 

Thin^  can't  always  be  done  for  the  patients  that  you  would  like 
to  be  domg  and  should  be  doing,  you  know. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  If  something  goes  wrong  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
wouldn't  get  the  blame  for  that;  you  would. 

Dr.  Chr^ffiOLSER.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  the  way  it  generally  happens,  isn't  it? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  The  Department  has  backed  us  up  100  percent. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would  be  responsible, 
but  they  wouldn't  get  the  blame.  The  blame  would  be  put  on  you, 
because  you  are  in  charge. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs,  sir.  Yes,  I  recognize  that  fully.  It  doesn't 
make  me  any  happier,  you  know. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  if  the  Congress  refused  to  give  you  additional 
positions,  and  something  happened  because  we  refused  to,  we  wouldn't 
get  the  blame,  but  you  would. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Of  course,  the  Bureau  and  the  Congress  are  im- 
personal, whereas,  I  am  the  person  to  be  shot  at. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  do  not  want  something  happening  out  there  because 
you  run  out  of  fuel,  or  because  you*do  not  have  sufficient  help,  or  you 
do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  buy  medical  supplies  and  drugs  to  do 
a  good  job. 

As  long  as  we  have  responsibility  for  this  institution  I  think  we 
ought  to  provide  you  with  the  tools  to  do  a  good  iob. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Of  course  we  want  to  make  it  not  only  a  good 
hospital,  we  want  to  make  it  the  best. 

Major  Repairs 
air  conditioning  and  renovation  op  hall 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  For  major  repairs  you  have  $330,000  this  year  and 
you  are  asking  for  $345,000  for  1961.  The  largest  item  is  $120,000 
to  air  condition  and  renovate  Hitchcock  hall. 

Dr.  OvERHoi^ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  will  the  total  cost  be  ? 

Mr.  Hall.  Approximately  $250,000. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  This  is  the  first  step.  It  is  an  old  building,  a  very 
good  one.  It  was  built  I  think  in  1910,  named  after  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  I  believe,  and  it  seats  altogether  about  1200. 
It  is  a  large  auditorium.  We  use  it  for  movies  largely,  and  for 
dramatic  productions.    It  means  a  great  deal  to  the  patients. 

It  is  a  very,  very  high  auditorium  and  the  job  ultimately  of  paint- 
ing it  is  going  to  be  a  pretty  difficult  one. 

First  of  all,  it  does  get  very  hot  in  the  summertime,  so  the  first 
step  I  think  is  that  of  air  conditioning. 

EXTENSION  OF  CHAPEL  BASEMENT 

^  Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  have  another  item  that  is  not  routine,  for  exten- 
sion of  the  chapel  basement  at  the  estimated  cost  of  $40,000.^  i 
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Dr.  OmHotfiOot^  When  the  moni^  was  afroropriat«d  lor  the  diapd^ 
|800/)00  ^as  tabm  oC  from  the  Dix  BmmiDg  itdn%  for  »  chiqieL 
We  had  some  doubts  first  as  to  whether  there  wvuld  be  maagk  mkonsy 
to  fix  the  basement  at  all,  but  finally  by  dividing  mp  the  contract  we 
were  »b)e  t^  get  all  the  basement  ecscavated^  but  only  two-thirds  of  it 
was  finished.  It  is  bein^  used  more  and  more  for  confeerances.  It 
T»  a  \^ry  conretiient  au<ut<M*ium,  but  we  really  need  that  additianal 
space. 

It  is  now  excavated,  as  I  say,  but  it  is  a  question  of  lighting  and 
ventilating. 

(xmstnvcmoyf  of  trbatmekt  and  oaftteria  Burunjia 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  are  requesting  $4,493,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  tmatment  and  cafeteria  building.  This  has  be^ii  lying  dormant 
for  a  couple  of  years,  has  it  not  ? 

Dr.  OvzHHOLSER.  We  have  been  working  on  it,  sir. 

The  plans  are  now  completed.  We  are  ready  to  put  them  on  the 
market  as  soon  as  the  money  becomes  availaWe. 

Mr.  FooABTY.  Does  it  take  2  years  to  draw  the  plans? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  They  are  all  drawn,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kmxy.  We  would,  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been  ready 
to  come  before  the  Congress  in  the  fiscal  year  1960,  except  to^  tho 
overall  policy  of  deferring  construction.    It  was  deferred  for  1  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  thought  this  had  been  dormant  for  a  while- 
Mr.  Kelly.  Because  of  that  policy. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Describe  the  proposed  building  and  tell  us  why  it 
19  necessary. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes.  This  will  be  put  up  between  what  is  known 
as  the  geriatrics  building,  a  fairly  new  building,  and  the  continued 
treatment  building  7  and  8.  Seven  and  eight  came  along  during  the 
war,  and  we  had  planned  at  that  time  to  have  a  cafeteria  addition, 
but  on  account  of  the  stringency  of  materials  at  that  time  we  had  to 
drop  it. 

We  have  a  good  many  elderly  persons  on  the  ground  iSoor  of  those 
two  buildings.  The  food  service  is  wholly  inadequate,  I  mean  it  is 
makeshift  at  the  best. 

Such  patients  as  are  ambulatory  have  to  go  quite  a  considerable 
distance  to  the  continued  treatment  cafeteria,  and  for  practical  pur- 
poses out-of-doors. 

This  building  will  provide  food  service  for  those  two  buildings,  and 
about  250  or  so  beds  for  the  infirm  patients.  Of  course  the  load  of 
the  infirm  is  increasing,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  FoGAimr.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  if  it  will  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  the  requirements  you  have  now  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Kot  all,  sir,  no.  But  it  will  enable  us  at  least  to- 
get  rid  of  a  very,  very — ^I  hate  to  my  old,  because  old  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  it  is  no  good — ^this  particular  one  was  very  poorly 
planned,  and  is  highly  improper  to  be  caring  for  patients.  The  pro- 
posed new  building  will  enable  us  to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  am  glad  you  are  starting  to  do  something  about  it 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Sir,  the  kitchen,  by  Qie  way,  of  the  geriatrics 
building,  was  designed  originally  to  be  large  enough  to  cover  this. 
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We  do  not  hc^ve^  to*  build  aAothei:  kitehan.   Thia  will  be  adjoijodng^  so 
the  food,  will  just oome  over  frcoa  thatkitcheiu 
Mr.FooARTT.  It  sounds  like  good  planning. 

iisncENsxoK  or  adhivistiution  bxtu^dinq 

You  also  have  a  request  for  $501,000  for  the  extenapw  of  tfce  Adnm- 
istration  Building. 

Dr.  OvERHOdusEE.  Thai  IS  Very  much  needed. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  This  building  is  almost  60  yeaj:s  old. 

Dr.  Ovi3tHOLS£R.  It  is  not  ao  muoh  the  age  of  that  building^  sir, 
as  the  fact  it  was  built  primarily  to  Imve  nousing  of  staff  oix  the 
second  or  third  floors,  and  what  are  now  being  used  as  officee  w^re 
designed  originally  as  apartmente  and  rooms  to  live  in,  But  it  is 
nowhere  nearly  big  enough,  even  at  that.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  work 
to  be  done.    It  is  a  solid  ouilding.    A  well-built  building. 

Mr;  FooAKinr.  Do  you  think  it  would  have,  been  mor^  economical 
to  build  a  new  one,  than  to  renovate  and  extend  this  building? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  No,  sir;  I  think  this  plan  of  extending  it  is  ireaJ}; 
sound. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  space  situatioii  there  ifi  critical,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  library,  the  filesr,  the  amount  of  space  provided  the  people.  Ve 
took  both  District  of  Columbia  and  Budget  Bureau  representatives 
out  there  and  went  through  it  It  is  the  most  grossly  inadequate 
space  I  have  seen  in  a  longtune. 

Dr.  OvERHOusEii.  The  District  hesitated  a  little  bit  about  this  last 
year,  but  they  went  along  100  percent  this  year  on  the  need  for  it. 

Mr.  FooAjBTT.  ThOT  hesitated  before  on  some  of  these  problems. 

Ihr.  OvERHOLSER.  les,  sir.  Of  course  I  am  a  District  taxpayef.  I 
look  at  myself  as  a  citizen  of  the  District,  and  I  am  interested  m  tM 
financial  problems  of  the  Districts  but  there  are  times  that  their 
hesitanpy  W  caused  atlea^t  some  delay  in. getting  some  thing?  done. 

CSOOFEBATION  WIT«  TH^  DI3XRI.CT  QF  QOJCiTXMBIA 

Mr.  FOGARTT.  What  kind  of  cooperation  are  you  getting  from  the 
District  of  Columbia  ? 

I)r,  OvERHOLSER.  Oh,  I  havc  no  complaint  about  their  inteiit  to 
cooperatep 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Tou  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  are  you  ? 

Dr.  Otbrholser.  Not  entirely;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Well,  the  question  lies  in  my  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  just  what  extent  the  District  should  have  the  veto  power  over  the 
request  of  the  Fedeml  Government  for  the  operation  oi  a  Federal  hos- 
pital, even  though  three-quarters  of  our  support  comes  from  the  Dis- 
trict. Of  course  I  have  always  felt  that  the  system  of  financing  the 
hospital  is  unsound.  I  should  like  to  say  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
never  agreed  to  this,  a  hunp  sum  appropriation.  As  it  is,  if  the  popu- 
lation of  the  District  patients  falls  off,  our  income  is  reduced.  If  it 
increases,  the  District  may  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  the  bill 
during  the  year  when  it  becomes  due,  so  that  that  may  be  lost  to  ua 
entirely. 

That  is  the  problem  there. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  did  we  get  into  this  type  of  operation  f 
Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Well,  it  came  up  in  the  85th  Congress,  when  this 
committee  said  this : 

Hie  committee  hopes  that  hereafter  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Golmn- 
bia  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  at  least  in  ttie  hearings  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  regarding  the  formulation  of  budget  requests  for  St 
Elizabeths  HospitaL 

I  think  that  is  an  eminently  fair  statement  because  it  was  a  fact  that 
the  District  had  been — and  what  precipitated  it  was  at  this  particular 
time,  the  Budget  Bureau  had  not  commimicated  adequately  with  the 
District,  so  the  District  was  caught  flatf  ooted. 

Mx.  FoGARTY.  That  is  as  I  remember. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Ycs,  sir.  So  it  was  only  fair  they  should  be  taken 
mto  consideration,  and  the  matters  discussed  between  them. 

Where  the  situation  arises  that  we  may  get  no  more  than  the  Dis- 
trict approves,  it  means  that  we  have  the  veto  power  exercised  on  us 
doubly,  one  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  one  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  have  never  been  certain  that  was  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  certainly  was  not. 

What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem? 

Mr.  Kjellt.  I  do  not  quite  visualize  it  as  Dr.  Overholser  does,  as  a 
veto  power.  I  visualize  it  that,  at  the  Congress'  request,  we  have  un- 
dertaken each  year  to  negotiate  with  the  District  of  Columbia  to  de- 
termine the  level  which  they  will  support  I  feel  it  is  our  responsi- 
bilityj  if  we  do  not  feel  that  we  can  bring  to  a  conclusion  a  successful 
negotiation  for  some  reasonable  progress  in  the  medical  care  of  these 
patients,  that  we  should  then  come  before  the  Congress  and  say  that 
we  have  endeavored  to  get  agreement  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  we  have  failed  in  that;  and  their  position 
is  so  and  so  and  our  position  is  so  and  so. 

I  think  we  should  work  to  the  maximum  extent  we  can  towards 
getting  agreement,  and  coming  before  you  and  saying  it  is  an  aniBed- 
upon  budget;  but  if  we  cannot  get  a  successful  agreement,  then  I  feel 
we  have  to  come  up  to  you  and  express  the  extent  of  disagreement  that 
exists. 

This  vear  we  got  an  agreement — ^not  on  as  large  a  budget  as  we  have 
originally  hoped  for,  but  nevertheless  a  budget  which  does  provide  for 
increases  over  and  above  the  increases  which  the  District  of  Columbia 
initially  was  willing  to  go  for.  Commissioner  Karrick  gave  us  a 
hearing  on  the  budget  and  then  undertook  to  persuade  the  Board  of 
Comnussioners  to  agree  to  the  increase  now  before  you. 

I  think  from  their  standpoint  they  feel  they  have  some  very  serious 
fiscal  problems  on  their  hands  in  connection  with  their  total  budget; 
and  these  alBfect  their  consideration  of  the  bud^t  for  St.  Elizabeths 
Hospital  the  same  as  it  does  all  of  their  other  institutions.  I  do  be- 
lieve, within  those  limitations  and  their  feeling  of  stringency  on  their 
financial  resources,  they  have  gone  a  long  way  in  endeavoring  to  co- 
operate with  us,  to  recognize  that  the  hospital  is  not  providing  a  level 
of  care  as  great  as  it  believes  it  should.  The  District  has  endeavored  to 
assist  in  correcting  that  need. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  do  you  mean  "level  of  care*'? 
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Mr.  Ejsllt.  Well,  the  study  which  I>r.  Overholser  referred  to  indi- 
cated a  Yery  substantial  increase  in  the  staff  would  be  required  to  reach 
the  level  of  care  and  the  provision  of  services  to  patients  which  he  and 
his  staff  believe  are  necessary  to  render  first-class  care,  a  much  higher 
level  of  care  than  we  can  now  render  with  the  staff  and  resources  that 
we  have  available.  This  budget  is  the  third  step  in  endeavoring  to 
correct  that;  but  as  Dr.  Overholser  pointed  out,  at  this  rate  it  would 
stiU  take  10  years  to  achieve  what  he  would  consider  a  first-class 
quality  of  care. 

Mr.FoGABTY.  Under  the  dictation  of  the  Budget  Bureau? 

Mr.  Kelly*  In  this  particular  instance,  the  Budget  Bureau  agreed 
to  support  the  estimate  which  we  were  able  to  negotiate  with  the: 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  FoGAHTT.  Which  is  about  half  of  what  the  increase  ought  to  be.; 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  half  of  what  was  originally  proposed. 

Mr.  FooAKTr.  To  me  that  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  with 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  Dr.  Overholser. 

BUDGETARY  COMPLICATIONS 

Mr.  Kelly.  You  are  talking  in  terms  of  Dr.  Overholser's  comment 
with  respect  to  the  overall  budgetary  administration  of  this  hospital — 
I  am  100  percent  in  agreement  with  him.  This  is  the  most  oifficult 
piece  of  budgeta^  administration  that  I  am  familiar  with. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  can  we  do  about  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made  from  time  to 
time,  the  suffgestion  which  I  think  Dr.  Overholser  was  making,  is 
that  it  would  oe  a  simpler  form  of  administration  if  we  handled  the 
salaries  and  expense  portion  of  the  operation  of  the  hospital  siBoilar 
to  the  way  we  are  handling  the  construction  funds.  On  the  construe^ 
tion  funds,  the  Congress  appropriates  the  total  amount  reauired  to 
build  a  building.  The  District  of  Columbia,  during  a  sulxsequent 
period,  pays  for  its  share  of  the  cost  of  that  building.  In  connection 
with  major  repairs,  you  appropriated  to  us  the  total  amount  of  money 
required.  The  District  share  m  both  cases  is  paid  into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  hospital,  the  Congress  does 
not  appropriate  the  total  cost  of  running  the  hospital,  but  only  the 
Federal  share  of  it.  Dr.  Overholser's  suggestion  was  that  the  total 
amount  of  money  be  appropriated,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  pay  its  proportionate  share  directly  into 
the  Treasury  rather  than  to  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  This  would  es- 
tablish at  the  beginning  of  the  year  how  much  money  he  had  available 
for  the  operation  of  the  hospital  and  permit  him  to  plan  without  fear 
that  every  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  patients  was  going  to  change 
the  availability  of  his  funds. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Why  can't  we  accomplish  that  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  there  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot,  sir.  It  is 
no  more  expensive,  and  is  not  less  expensive  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  it  that  way ;  but  it  is  a  simpler  form  of  budgetary  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Is  that  in  line  with  your  thinking,  Doctor? 
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Dr.  Otesholser.  That  would  be  satisfactoTy^  Mr.  Chairmaiu  I 
have  always  felt  so.  All  my  experience  in  Massachudetts,  was  with  a 
lump  sum  appropriation  and  it  worked  well. 

Mr.  Ejellt.  As  a  substitute  for  that. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSBR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kellt.  Failing  to  have  that  proposal  before  you,  we  have  had 
a  meeting  with  the  District  officials  in  the  ho]>ea  we  can  work  oat 
some  plan  whereby  rather  than  their  paying  eveiy  month,  we  can  work 
out  a  contractual  arrangement  where  for  a  given  number  of  patientai 
say,  they  will  pay  so  much  for  a  year.  We  would  not  ask  for  more  ii 
it  fluctuates  up  just  a  small  amount  nor  will  it  cost  them  less  if  it 
fluctuates  down  just  a  snuill  number  of  patients.  So  that  we  have 
some  greater  stability  in  the  operation  of  the  program.  The  District 
araears  to  be  favorably  disposed  to  its  workmg  out  some  such  plan 
with  us. 

Mr.  FodAXTY.  All  right,  Doctor,  do  you  have  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  say? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  No,  sir ;  I  think  we  have  covered  the  i>oint. 

I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  problem.  This  I  think  is  a  veiy 
vital  problem. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  are  going  to  try  to  do  something  about  it  to  help 
you. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  No  one  could  ask  for  any  better  support  than  the 
hospital  has  had  from  this  committee.    I  appreciate  it  deeply. 

C08T  or   150  ADDrnONAL  FOSmONS 

Mr.  FooAirrr.  How  much  would  these  additional  150  positions 
amount  to? 

Mr.  Kellt.  Out  of  the  total  difference  between  the  budget  that  is 
before  you  and  the  initial  estimate  of  $806,476,  $623,715  was  related 
to  the  additional  150  positions. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  would  that  be  broken  down  between  the  District 
and  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  It  would  be  about  25  percent  in  terms  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations, and  75  percent  in  terms  of  reimbursements. 

I  can  give  it  to  you  in  terms  of  the  total  $806,000  difference— no,  I 
am  sorry,  I  tjannot.    I  will  have  to  supply  that  for  you. 
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(The  xeqciested  infOTBiatlon  follows : ) 

Estimated  co9i  d/  MePid  T^otUkma 

Classified  and  wage  board  positions : 

Base  pay  for  150  permanent  positions $670, 72^ 

Less  Upee -91, 129* 

Net  basic  pay — 579,  BOO 

Premlnm  pay  (holiday,  night  differential,  etc.)«^ . .4.^.^^        9^355 

Related  costs  (retirement,  Insorance,  health  benefits)*^ *    ^45^400 


Total ^ . 684,866 

Unclassified  trainees :  Stipends  for  SO  interns  and  residents . ^90, 860 


Gross  cost 729, 7X6 

Q.S.  &  L.  deductions 1 —4,640 

Net  cost 728, 076 

Cost  of  the  above  i)Ofiiitlotts  would  be  distributed  as  f oUowh  : 

Direct  appn^jriation $148,000 

Reimbursements : 

District  of  Columbia 627, 600 

Other -: 49, 676 


Total , nrr,  076 

Total  cost 726, 676 

^  Inclndefl  $6,000  cost  of  employee  health  benefits. 

'  Includes  $8,700  cost  of  stipend  increases  authorized  by  CSC  effectlTe  N^r.  !» 1910. 

TRAINING 

Mr.  FoQAKTT.  This  matter  of  training  is  about  as  important  as  re- 
search I  would  think.  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  this  part  of 
your  program  ? 

Dr,  OvERHOLSER.  For  instance  last  year,  the  Congress  authorized 
for  the  first  time  our  hospital  among  other  Federal  hospitals  to  ask 
for  grants,  to  be  recipients  of  grants  from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health, 

They  are  research  grants  only,  but  there  are  also  training  grants 
which  are  not  coverea  by  that  statutory  provision.  We  are  filing,  we 
are  preparing  right  now — it  is  a  very  complicated  process  I  may  say — 
requests  for  grants  which  we  hope  will  be  made  by  the  NIJVfH  to  St. 
Elizabeths  Hospital.  We  cannot  accept  any  money  from  them  for 
training  purposes.    So  we  have  to  have  our  own  training  program. 

I  thifli  that  is  beginning  to  pay  off. 

We  have  always  hopec^  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  medical  officers^ 
some  of  the  residents  would  stay  with  us.  Some  have  in  the  past. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  practically  100  percent  of  the  meoa  who 
are  completing  their  training  signify  an  intenticni  of  staying  with  us. 

I  think  that  is  well  worth  while  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
hospital. 

We  have  training  in  a  number  of  fidds,  of  course — social  work^ 
psychology,  nursing,  and  chwlaincy;  those  are  all  vital  fields,  and 
they  are  all  really  shortage  fields. 

I  think  the  trainee  program  is  very  well  worthwhile.. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  I  agree  with  you. 
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Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  If  there  are  any  opportunities  of  getting  funds 
from  the  NIMH,  we  welcome  that  too. 

RBQUEST  FOR  ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  I  understand  you  made  a  request  for  300  ad- 
ditional personnel. 

Dr.  OvmtHousER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  was  approved  by  the  Department. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Yes,sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  it  was  cut  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget  to  150. 
.  Now,  I  understand  also  from  your  statement  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  agrees  to  your  proposed  budget.  How  is  this  agreement 
arrived  at? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Bccause  it  was  indicated  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lombia was  willing  to  go  along  to  the  extent  of  150  new  positions, 
tod  on  that  basis  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  I  understand  it  con- 
curred. Wasn't  that  about  it,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.BLELLT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  District  of  Columbia  is  fixing  your  budget  ? 

Dr,  OvERHOLSER.  To  some  extent,  yes,  sir;  it  seems  so  to  me.  That 
is  what  I  meant  by  the  veto  power.  Perhaps  something  is  read  into 
the  committee's  statement  of  2  or  8  years  ago  that  was  not  intended 
to  *b€i  there. 

Mr.  Denton.  Was  it  necessary  for  you  to  agree  to  a  compromise  in 
order  to  obtain  this  ? 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  That  is  what  it  amounted  to.  We  felt  at  the 
start — we  would  not  have  asked  for  the  300  in  the  first  place  if  we 
hadn't  felt  that  was  a  reasonable  chipping-away  at  the  total  deficiency. 
.  But  we  had  to  compromise  on  the  160. 

Of  course  I  suppose  we  should  be  glad  to  ^et  150,  that  is  certainly 
much  better  than  nothing.  There  were  some  indications  at  first  there 
miffht  be  nothing. 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
work  you  are  doing  compared  with  other  hospitals.  I  think  you  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job. 

Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  try.  Certainly  we 
cannot  complain  that  Congress  has  not  been  more  than  decent  to  us. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  all  I  have. 

NUMBER  OP  PATIENTS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Dr.  Overholser,  how  many  patients  do  you  have  at 
St.  Elizabeths  now? 

Mr.  Hall.  The  average  patient  load  for  the  month  of  Januarv 
was  7,008. 

Dr.  OvERHOiiSER.  In  the  house,  this  is,  Mr.  Marshall. 

You  see,  we  have  of  course  500  or  600  on  the  rolls  who  are  outside, 
Offt  temporary  arrangement,  hoping  that  they  will  prove  themselves 
and  be  able  to  stay^  out.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  hoiise  load,  those 
number  in  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  does  that  compare  with  a  year  ago  f 

Mr.  Hall.  Our  1959  average  patient  load  was  6,900. 
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USE  OF  SUBFLUS  AGRICULTURAL  CX)MKODITI£S 

Mr.  Marhhat.t..  Do  you  receive  surplus  agricultural  commodities? 
Mr.  Halt..  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Would  you  place  in  the  record  the  value  and  quan- 
tity that  you  received  in  1958  and  1969  ? 
Mr.  Hall.  We  will. 
Dr.  OvsRHOLSER.  We  will  be  glad  to. 


Surplus  agricultural  eommoditiea  receivedf  St 

.  Elizabeths  Hospital 

Item 

Fjscal  year  1068 

Fiscal  year  1000 

Quantity 

Aw^'nwt 

Quantity 

Amount 

Bottar^.................. — . — . — .. .-pounds.. 

Cbeesa . . do 

noor   ..............    ....          .                 do 

102,877 
80,400 

aeo.660 

42,084 
30,000 

5,000 

$61,066 
38.075 
18^482 
7.485 
;^,190 

575 

75,180 

10.500 

800,800 

81;  600 

6,857 
15.400 

Dried  milk do 

Bice do 

MlawJlaneoas; 

B«aii8,  red — — .do.... 

ISS 

nn^»w.frwh., do    , 

H20O 

865 

Mustard caaee.. 

aoo 

18.800 

512 
080 

Sagar.... ....... ...................pounds.. 

1,777 

855 

OrandtAtftl . 

131,075 

7^368 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  vou. 
Dr.  OvERHOLSER.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Marshall.  We  wDl  adjourn  to  meet  at  1 :  30. 
(The  following  additional  information  was  submitted  at  the  request 
of  the  committee:) 

REIMBURSEMENTS 
RnmbursemerU  detail 


Estimate. 
IQflO        ^ 

Estimate. 
1961 

Chanse 
(+)orT-) 

Reimbnraement  for  services  perfonned  (patient  care): 

Vet«in»*  AdiPif^irtmtion . 

1898.680 
132.800 
1H670 

5,  aoo 

SI.  001, 000 

148,800 

16^100 

6,740 

+$71,420 

+16,000 

—1,670 

U  8.  Soldiers'  Home    

PnMlc  TT^Hh  A<^n^<Mf  (TndUHVi). ..  . 

+440 

Subtotal 

1,282,860 

1,318,640 

+86,290 

Patient  care: 

PtotrMof  Ooln™*^Ui.-.. .  ...  r-    ^^.  . 

18^880,000 

8,700 
40,700 
12,000 

7,000 

14,014,000 
2,860 
8,600 
41,400 
10,000 
7,600 

+nss 

Other 

Officers'  board...........  ........... .......... ....... 

—200 

Cafeteria  sales 

Sale  of  scrap     ....-._,.._......—«....-...—.—...— 

+700 
-2,000 

Othermlscellaneous 

Subtotal 

13,467,660 

14,084,360 

+628,710 

TAtftl  rnfmhiirMmiAnts           _ _ 

14,60^000 

16^408,000 

+718,000 

7.20 

7.84 

+.68 
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AVfiRAOB  DAlLT  PAtlBKT  POPtJLAflON 


r060fletual. 

iMOestimate 

]061ertlaiat» 

ftelmbunable: 

PubUc  Health  Service  (Indlaiu) 

48 

'S48- 

3 

62' 
3 

•7 
^740 

District  of  Columbia  (voluntary) 

160 

U.8.  Soldiers'  Home..' .V. -^- * ; 

VfttflTftiw' Admlntetratlon 

3B0 

Other 

8 

R*lnil>nn?ftMfl  total  .            ... 

5.508 

5.505 

5^30 

Nowetaibiiraable: 

200 
M 

16 

228 

19 

77 

4fi0 

37 
140 
48 

180 
58 
14 

228 
18 
72 

406. 
24 
82 

-86- 

.130- 
64 

190 

^^mm4«4m InmiM       „i.........  .....-.„,.. 

8 

TJ.8.  Ooast  Guard _. 

la 

't>tetrlot  of  Columbia  nonraM^iits.          .    .  . 

218 

U.8.M«rtoeOeppe...— 

U.8.  Navy 

17 

67 

^ifltrtfl*  Of  Crtnmhia  pTliwnflni  

W> 

U.S.  military  iviaonen 

28 

tJ.S.  prisoners - 

75 

Public  Health  Service -     - 

85 
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60 
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-1,408 

1«880 
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A800 
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Thursday,  February  4, 1960. 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 

WILLIAUC  L.  MITCHELL,  X3MaaSSI0NEB  OF  SOCIAL  8ECXTSITY 

JOSEPH  MEYERS,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONEB 

BOY  L.  WYNXOOP,  ADMIKISTBATIVk  OFFICER,  SOCIAL  SBCUBUT 

ABMINI8TBATI0N 
JAMES  P.  KELLY,  HSPAKTMENT  BUDGET  OPPICEB 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Next  we  have  fheSocial  Security  Administration. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  do  you  have  a  statement  for  the  committee? 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  it  pleases  the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
submit  my  statement  which  is  a  little  bit  lengthy  for  the  record  and 
then  I  will  summarize  very  briefly. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

(The  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 

My  name  Is  William  L.  Mitchell.  As  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  I 
welcome  tlie  opportimitj  of  appearing  before  you  in  support  ot  tHe  iiMtinatce 
for  the  programs  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  The  Solcal  Security 
Administration,  which  Is  the  "Welfare"  part  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  consists  of  four  operating  bureaus  wlil«ii  onrry  oat 
the  reHponsibllity  for  the  proper  and  efficient  adminifltrati<Mi  of  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program,  the  Federal-State  public  assistance 
programs  for  the  needy,  the  programs  for  children  under  the  grants  for  mate- 
nal  and  child  health  and  related  services,  and  the  supervision  of  federally 
chartered  credit  unions.    The  Commissioner,  in  additi(m  to  superviaing  these 
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tMCreaaa^  It  responalUc  ateo  fet  the  aRipervifiion  ot  tbe  Qttkse  4gt  Hearings  and 
A|»p0iKl8  wbidi  mftkes  flnal  adrntairtratiye  deaMons  om  disputed  old-«M^  anr- 
-rivon,  and  dlsabiitty  huBuiiaiKe  claims  and  tlie  Office  ot  Actuary,  Oe  alsp 
serves  «s  Stocsretafry  to  tke  Bomd  ef  Trustees  ^  the  OU-Afe  ajwl  Sborvlyiors 
«nd  Disability  Imonmoe  Trast  JB^nds. 

At  this  tlaie,  I  would  like  ts  make  a  few  caneeal  statemeiats  in  cotmiactiaa 
^BHth  tlietiiid00t  veqMBU  of  th^  Tsiiious  imxeaos  •of -the  Soctai  ficeuriJiy  AdsOnd^ 
tratioai.  Tke  lndi<?iMhial  Bufieaa  JMrectons  will  {pnraent  ike  detoilB  •ef  .t^ 
«estia(ad»s  fsr  your  oofiaideratiion.  I  wiU,  of  .oourse,  be  available  tea  any  giif»- 
tlons  which  the  committee  might  have  during  the  oourse  of  the  headngs. 

nwarrr^FSFttt  iAKNcrcaaAinr  oar  isem  social  aaeumrx  agoi 

This  year  '^marhs  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Social  Security  ^^ct.  Jn  this 
relatively  hrief  iperle4,  social  seourlty  has  become  an  accepted  part  of  .the 
American  way  of  life.  In  developing  basic  protection  against  economic  .adversity, 
our  social  security  system  has  gone  far  toward  assuring  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  American  families. 

Since  1985,  the  soetel  secntfity  system  has  been  faroadaDed  and  strengttaened 
by  Its  ^Elension  both  to  additional  slsks  and  additional  groups  of  the  popiila- 
tkpn.  Tbe  Gontrfbutory  "wcge-relsted  tprogram  of  odbd-age,  survivoars,  and  dis- 
abOity  insurance  now  glides  almost  aU  workers  and  thcAr  f antUee  assvranfie 
of  continuing  income  after  retirement  in  the  event  jof  the  -death  of  .the  bfead- 
*wiimer  and  In  specified  eases  of  diBaMltty.  Most  vnarkers  «lso  have  the  assur- 
ance under  the  nneuploymeBt  'compeBsatioii  program -of  something  to  tide  them 
and  their  famlBes  over  dtnting  periods  of  temporairy  .uneniployment 

Thro^glh  the  Federal-^Ui^  public  assistanoe  i>rogram,  .flaaniJlal  .aid  has 
been  made  available  to  certain  groups  in  the  population  timt,  in  good  .times  0b 
well  as  bad,  have  little  or  no  cspacll^  to  earn  their  own  living.  The  same  ki^d 
of  Federal-fState  partnership  has  made  an  Inoreasing  contrtbutlon  to  the  wf^- 
being  of  individuals  and  families  through  provision  nnder  the  Social  fieeunity 
Actof  healttiand  w«Mare  services  t&r  childrsn. 

Many  of  the  policies  and  principles  which  characterized  the  original  act  haflte 
pn^en  to' be  sound  and  still  coni^tute  tlse  basis  of  our  leglshttiosi  and  planning. 
Perhaps  the  most  sitarnlficattt  of  these  principles  were  those  rthat  ipfo«?ided  >f or  ca 
federally  administered,  compulsory,  wage^elated  contributory  social  insiiraiMe 
program  backed  up  by  a  FederaiyState  unrestrictea  ciwh  pamnent  public  as- 
sistance program. 

PSCNIRAM   TRB1VD8 

Old-age,  9urvivor8,  mud  ctttoMi^y  iMurance 

Through  a  series  of  major  amendments  from  1950  through  14>58,  the  old«-age» 
survivors,  and  disafbillty  Insurance  program  has  slgniflcaHtly  changed  in  boc^^ 
and  in  its  day-to-day  as  well  as  long-range  effect  upon  the  Nation's  economy. 
In  June  of  195^,  63  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  aged  pofralation  were 
receiving  monthly  benc^flts  and  an  additional  9  percent  were  ellifLble  to  reeeive 
them  npon  Tetlrement.  Benefit  payments  will  continue  to  increase  for  maqy 
years  into  the  future.  For  flseiil  years  19«)  and  1«61,  estimatBd  benefit  payineats 
will  total  $10.9  billion  and  $11.7  billion  respectively.  Disal>ility  insurance  bene- 
fits comprise  $520  million  and  $576  million  of  the  total  payments  estiswted  for 
1960  and  1961.     This  compares  with  $168  million  in  disability  payments  in 

1958,  the  first  year  such  payments  were  made.    All  together.  In  November  of 

1959,  13,644,000  persons  were  receiving  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance benefits  with  monthly  payments  totaling  about  $840  million. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  primary  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the 
handling  Of  work  resulting  from  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  initiation  of  a  study  group  to  evaluate  the  application  of  possible  new 
methods  of  data  processing  to  the  handling  of  claims,  the  reduction  of  time 
required  to  process  initial  claims  and  appeals,  and  to  servicing  the  Subcommittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  established  to  study  the  administration  of  the  social 
security  laws.  In  this  latter  connection,  the  subcommittee,  chaired  by  CJon- 
gressman  Harrison  of  Virginia,  concentrate  Its  study  on  the  disability  insur- 
ance program.  The  subcommittee  compiled  and  published  a  comprehensive  fact- 
book  on  disability  Insurance  and  held  hearings  in  November  and  early  December 
of  1959.  As  we  understand  it,  the  preparation  of  the  report  Is  in  its  last  stages 
and  doubtless  will  be  issued  soon. 
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The  current  fiscal  year  will  mark  another  milestone  in  social  security  in  that 
the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  SurvlYors  Insurance  is  now  moyinif  into  its  new 
building  on  the  outskirts  of  Baltimore.  You  will  recall  that  the  department 
is  now  occupying  the  building  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  use  of 
the  entire  Social  Security  Board,  but  because  of  the  contingencies  of  war  was 
diverted  to  other  uses.  Our  new  modem  plant,  designed  for  the  Bureau  of 
Old-Age  and  SurviTors  Insurance  alone,  should  assist  us  materially  la  mora 
effectively  performing  our  job.  The  members  of  this  committee  are  cordially 
invited  to  visit  the  installation,  and  we  are  grateful  for  the  part  you  played  In 
making  this  building  possible. 

During  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year,  in  the  field  of  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance,  we  must  concentrate  on  the  handling  of  larger  workload;!^ 
the  implementation  of  the  study  of  the  use  of  improved  data  processing  in  the 
handling  of  claims,  the  reduction  of  processing  time  for  handling  claims  and 
appeals,  and  the  continuous  task  of  evaluation  of  both  program  and  program 
administration. 

PuJtlio  assistance 

The  public  assistance  program  would  be  a  much  larger  and  more  expensive 
one  than  it  is  if  it  were  not  for  the  consistent  growth  and  improved  adequacy 
of  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program.  The  Social  Seeority 
Act  was  originally  designed  to  accomplish  this  shift,  and  from  time  to  time, 
when,  improvements  to  our  social  security  system  are  made,  I  would  hope  that 
this  trend  would  be  supported  and  accelerated.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  resource 
comparable  to  social  insurance  which  deals  with  the  income  problem  for  children 
whose  need  relates  to  the  absence  or  disability  of  their  parents.  Children  such 
as  these — the  product  of  divorce,  separation,  and  illegitimacy — ^are  now  the 
ones  who  make  up  the  great  majority  of  those  cared  for  under  aid  to  dependent 
K!hildren.  For  most  of  these  children,  public  assistance  is  the  only  resource; 
and  there  are  some  who  would  deprive  them  even  of  this  help  because  of  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  their  parents.  This  committee,  I  am  sure,  recognises  these 
children  not  as  the  product  of  a  faulty  program  but  as  the  product  of  a  faulty 
society. 

For  almost  2  years,  the  number  of  persons  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
lias  exceeded  the  number  of  persons  receiving  old-age  assistance,  and  the  widoi- 
ing  of  this  margin  is  contemplated  in  1961  because  of  the  continued  growth  in 
<;hild  population.  The  old-age  assistance  rolls  are  expected  to  decline  about 
1.4  percent  in  1961  while  the  number  of  aid-to-dependent-children  recipients  is 
expected  to  increase  about  2.8  percent  above  1960.  Unusually  large  increases 
in  the  ald-to-dependent-children  rolls  were  experienced  during  1960  because  of 
strikes  in  the  steel  industry  and  the  consequent  unemployment. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance^ 
established  by  the  Congress  under  the  1958  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  devoted  itself  with  great  diligence  to  its  task.  The  outstanding  citizens 
^ho  contributed  their  time  to  this  study  deserve  the  highest  commendation. 
The  group,  after  exhaustive  evaluation  and  study,  has  now  submitted  its  report 
to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress.  In  summary,  the  report,  which  included 
some  dissents,  made  some  20  recommendations,  including  these : 

(1)  That  Federal  grants-in-aid  for  assistance  should  be  available  to  fi- 
nance needy  persons  regardless  of  the  cause  of  need  with  the  States  having 
the  option  of  administering  public  assistance  as  a  single  program  or  as 
separate  categorical  programs; 

(2)  That  residence  requirements  should  be  eliminated  for  assistance  pro- 
vided in  large  part  through  Federal  grants. 

(3)  That  the  Federal  share  of  total  public  assistance  expenditures  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  should  be  no  less  than  that  under  existing  legislation. 

(4)  That  the  present  open-end  grants  should  be  continued. 

(5)  That  greater  Federal  leadership  should  be  exercised  in  assurlnur  that 
assistance  payments  are  at  levels  adequate  for  health  and  well-being  and 
that  additional  Federal  staff  should  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

(6)  That  the  Congress  should  appropriate  funds  for  the  research  and 
demonstration  projects  relating  to  prevention  of  dependency. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  and  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Rducation.  and  Welfare  are  now  carefully  evaluating  the  report  and  will  be 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  inquiries  of  congressional  committees. 

During  1960,  in  public  assistance,  we  have  also  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  the  request  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  for  a  report  "as  to 
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the  problems  giviiig  rise  to  the  increased  number  of  iU^timate  births  in  general 
and  to  its  impact  on  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program."  This  report  is  now 
h^Dg  c^wipiled.   It  wHl  be  available  in  the  near  future. 

In  1961,  we  will  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  in  public  assistance.  Beyond  the 
day-to-day  administration  of  this  program,  we  will  be  engaged  in  work  on  the 
strengthening  of  our  administrative  procedures;  promoting  both  the  discovery 
and  use  of  progressive  measures  for  preventing  need  and  dealing  with  it  effec- 
tively when  it  occurs ;  and  exploring  further  or  implementing  activities  such  as 
those  proposed  by  the  advisory  council  for  improving  this  program  and  its  ad- 
ministration. 

Maternal  and  child  welfare  programs 

Children's  programs  are  coming  in  for  more  and  more  attention.  We,  of 
coarse,  have  always  recognized  that  children  were  our  most  valuable  resource 
and  within  the  limitations  of  established  programs  great  strides  have  been  made 
in  supporting  the  energies  of  parents  and  public  and  voluntary  agencies  in  im- 
jiro ving  the  well-being  of  children. 

The  special  stimulus  which  has  been  given  to  programs  on  behalf  of  children 
In  the  past  will  certainly  be  continued  and  possibly  amplified  in  the  new  appro- 
priation year. 

When  I  refer  to  special  stimuli,  I  have  in  mind  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  and  Youth  which  will  reach  its  climax  with  the  national  meetings  in 
March ;  the  report  of  the  statutory  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services 
which  has  Just  concluded  its  work  and  submitted  its  report  to  the  Secretary  and 
Congress ;  and  the  report  on  Juvenile  delinquency  which  has  been,  or  will  be,  sub- 
mitted to  this  committee  within  a  few  days  of  the  time  of  this  hearing — this 
report  being  the  Joint  product  of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
the  Children's  Bureau. 

We,  of  course,  are  very  much  interested  in  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
on  Child  Welfare  Services.  Probably  its  most  important  recommendation  has  to 
^o  with  its  belief  that  title  V  grants  not  only  might  appropriately  be  used,  but 
their  use  expanded,  as  ^'support"  grants  to  the  States  and  that  these  grants 
should  be  put  on  an  open-end  basis  to  increase  their  flexibility  as  a  reflection  of 
increasing  expenditures  made  by  the  States.  As  you  may  know,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  present  child  welfare  grants  are  used  in  support  of  established,  continuing 
activities  in  the  States;  they  are  intended  primarily  for  "extending  and  im- 
Iiroving"  State  programs.  Other  recommendations  had  to  do  with  an  improved 
and  somewhat  expanded  definition  of  child  welfare  services,  the  expansion  of 
research  in  child  life,  and  the  training  of  more  professional  personnel  to  deal 
with  the  larger  number  of  children  in  our  ever-expanding  population. 

We,  of  course,  cannot  forecast  the  extent  of  additional  responsibilities  we  may 
have  to  assume  as  a  result  of  the  White  House  Conference,  nor  would  we  want  to 
guess  as  to  the  ultimate  involvement  we  might  have  in  dealing  with  Juvenile 
delinquency.  At  least  it  can  be  foreseen  that  we  wlU  be  busy  in  these  areas.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  will  want  to  look  into  a  recent  disturbing  rise  in  infant 
mortality,  and  there  will  be  continuing  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  children  with  congenital  heart  disease,  polio  immunization, 
homemaker  services,  and  day-care  services  for  children  of  employed  mothers. 

Charterinff,  aupertHsion,  and  eaaminaHon  of  Federal  credit  unions 

Since  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  is  self-sustaining  through  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  the  chartering,  supervision,  and  examination  of  credit  unions, 
there  is  no  appropriation  estimate  included  in  the  President's  budget  I  would, 
however,  like  to  report  that  the  last  payment  on  the  $250,000  loan  made  to  the 
Bureau  in  1954  was  repaid  during  the  current  fiscal  year.  Also,  in  each  of  the 
last  2  fiscal  years,  for  the  find:  time,  the  Bureau  examined  virtually  100  percent 
of  the  credit  unions  that  had  been  in  business  for  4  months  or  longer,  and  the 
growth  in  both  the  number  of  credit  unions  and  their  assets  has  been  very  grati- 
tjtDg,  For  example,  in  ld54  there  were  74^27  credit  unions  with  assets  of  Just 
over  $1  billion.  At  the  end  of  1958.  the  number  of  credit  unions  had  grown  to 
9,080,  an  increase  of  25  percent ;  and  their  assets  had  increased  to  a  little  over  $2 
billion,  an  increase  of  97  percent.  Now  that  the  loan  has  been  repaid,  we  hope 
that  the  Bureau  will  be  in  a  position  to  render  even  better  service  to  the  rapidly 
growing  number  of  credit  unions  than  it  has  in  the  past. 
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A9¥GrSTU^f9T   OF  D13PUTT   OOMHISSiOKZR 

Mr.  MrrcHELii.  Before  I  do  that,  I  wonld  like  to  intpoduoe  to  the 
coimnittee  Mr.  Joseph  Meyers  who  ha3  succeeded  Mr.  Wyman  as  the 
Deputy  Oomixussionidr  ot  the  Social  Security  Administration.  Mr. 
Wyman  made  a  very  fine  contribution  to  the  Social  Seciu*ity  Admin- 
istratijon  during^  the  time  he  was  with  us.  He  is  returning  to  Los 
Angeles  to  head  up  the  Welfare  Planning  Council  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Meyers,  I  think  possibly  some  of  you  know^  hae  been  associated 
with  the  Social  Security  Administration  ever  since  1936  and  more 
recently  has  been  the  assistant  general  counsel  in  charge  of  welfare 
and  education.  I  feel  very  fortunate  in  having  him  with  tlie  Social 
Security  Administration. 

We,  of  course,  are  the  Welfare  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Healthy 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Our  programs  include  old-age  and  survivors 
and  disability  insurance,  the  four  categories  of  the  public  aesistajooe 

Sirograms,  the  programs  for  diildren  aa  administoFBd  bv  the  Chil- 
ren's  Bureau,  and  the  Federal  Credit  Union  program  administered 
by  tlxe  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

aSTH    ANNIVERSARV   OF    SOCIAL    finCUKITT    ACT 

The  current  calendar  year  is  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  During  those  busy  intervening  25  years  the 
programs  of  tlie  Social  Seouj'ity  Administration  hav^  been  substan- 
tially extended  and  improved  in  many  reapects.  Howe'per,  in  no 
important  respect  have  the  prii^ciples  upon  which  they  were  based 
been  changed  m  any  material  way. 

For  instance,  the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program  is  still 
a  self*sufficient,  self -financed^  compulsory  insuraaoB  prognun.  The 
benefits  are  wage-related. 

In  public  assistance,  one  of  the  basic  principles  was  the  cash  pay- 
ment principle  which  is  still  characteristic  of  Ihat  program.  On  re- 
view I  seriously  doubt  that  any  very  great  number  of  the  public  or 
Members  of  the  Congress  would  want  to  make  any  substantial  changes 
in  those  basic  principles. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  social  security  system  has  become 
an  accepted  part  of  the  American  way  of  life.  Essentially  it  is  not 
a  political  issue,  it  is  just  an  accepted  program  that  has  been  im- 
proved and  is  doing  a  very  fine  job  for  the  American  people. 

OASI  7R0ORAM 

Our  present  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  started  off  with  a 
very  simple  retirement  system  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  it  was 
expanded  to  include  protection  for  survivors  and  since  it  has  been 
expanded  to  cover  permanent  disability. 

We  have  gi*own  to  the  point  where  we  now  have  18%  million 
beneficiaries  receiving  monthly  checks  from  the  OASDI  program. 
They  constitute  about  63  peixsent  of  the  total  aged  population.  If 
all  of  the  people  applied  who  were  eligible  it  would  add  another  9 
percent  to  that  total.  The  benefits  teing  paid  will  approximate 
during  the  appropriation  year  about  $11^^  billion.  This  constitutes 
a  very  important  imderpinning,  I  think,  to  our  economy  and,  like- 
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^vrise,  has  made  lor  really  a  new  life  for  many  of  these  people  who 
tire  receiving  theee  montUy  benefits. 

In  the  very  recent  past  and  presently  we  have  been  conoentrating, 
•of  ccmrse,  om  the  further  implementation  of  the  amendments  th«b  were 
^lacted  in  1968.  Those  amendments  were  very  oomprehenaive  and 
I  win  not  undertake  to  outiine  them  at  this  time  but  they  did  make 
for  very  extensive  problems,  including  a  very  laorgely  increased 
woirkload. 

We  have  also  been  very  busily  engaged  in  reducing  backlogs  and  re* 
ducing  processing  time  in  the  handling  of  claims.  When  people 
reach  the  retirement  age  or  when  they  beoome  eli^ble  for  disability 
benefits  they  do  not  want  to  and  should  not  be  reouired  to  wait  a  long 
time  betweeti  applicati<m  and  pajmtent  of  the  nrst  check. 

STUDY  ON  AE>HIKlSnmATION  07  SOCIAX  SECUBITT  FROOBAM 

We  have  spent  and  are  continuing  to  spend  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  time  in  servicing  the  Harrison  subcommittee  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  whiw  was  set  up  to  study  the  adminijstratlon  of 
the  social  security  program.  That  committee  started  off  by  studying 
the  administration  of  the  disability  progjram  and  for  a  year  we  have 
been  busily  en^ged  in  furnishing  the  information  thM,  committee 
has  needed  for  its  review.  The  committee  haB  developed  a  very  ex- 
tensive f actbook  on  the  administration  of  disability  insurance  which 
I  would  recommend  for  review.  We  have  now  raiished  our  public 
hearings  with  that  committee  and  are  awaiting  with  considerable 
interest  the  publication  of  the  committee  report. 

MOVE   IXTO    SOCIAL    SECUHTTY   BUILDING 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  very  briefly  is  that  beginning 
with  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  January  we  started  to  move  into 
the  Social  Security  Building  in  Baltimore.  We  now  have  about  6,000 
people  working  in  the  operations  building  of  the  OASI  Building. 

The  administration  building  which  will  house  for  the  most  part 
the  people  presently  housed  in  the  Equitable  Building  in  Baltimore 
is  not  quite  finished  but  will  be  finished  within  the  next  30  to  60- days. 
That  occurrence  is,  I  think,  something  that  stands  as  a  sort  of  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Congress  and  to  the  foresight  of  this  committee^  I  am  sure 
it  will  substantially  improve  our  operati<ms  in  the  program  and  will 
overcome  many  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced  in  the  past. 

I  most  sincerely  invite  all  of  the  members  of  the  committal  to  come 
over  and  take  a  look  at  the  building  and  the  operations  in  it  I  think 
we  have  a  very  modem  type  of  building  that  will  contribute  a  great 
deal  to  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  the  program. 

AKTICIPATBD   INCREASE   IN   WORBLLOAD 

Now,  in  the  year  for  which  we  are  submitting  appropriation  esti- 
mates we  can  anticipate  larger  workloads,  but  I  think  that  one  of  the 
highlights — and  this  is  something:  you  might  want  to  get  into  in  greats* 
detail  with  the  OASI  people  when  thev  arrive  tomorrow  morning,  is 
the  necessity  of  constantly  keeping  in  the  vanguard  of  the  application 
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of  deyelopments  in  the  electironic  and  mechanical  equipment  field  in 
order  to  insure  the  efficient  and  effective  operation  of  that  pro^n'mn. 

It  is  very  clear  that  if  we  had  not  been  f arsighted  in  this  fteld  and 
kept  up  with  the  developments,  we  would  now  be  hopelessly  in  a  rat 
in  the  administration  of  a  program  that  deals  with  something  like  170 
million  wage  records  per  year  and  that  is  paying  13%  million  bene- 
ficiaries each  month. 

Too,  I  presume,  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility  of  some 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  in  this  session  of  the  Congress. 
I  have  been  informed  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  anticipat- 
ing the  holding  of  hearings  on  social  security  legislation  in  the  middle 
of  March.  As  a  result  I  suppose  we  can  anticipate  that  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  present  act  will  take  place  which  will  make  for  additional 
workloads.  If  they  are  sufficient  in  extent,  I  guess  we  will  have  the 
pleasure  of  coming  back  before  this  committ^B  for  whatever  neces- 
sary funds  are  involved  in  the  administration  of  any  new  or  extended 
programs. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  This  is  the  year. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes,  a  good  many  people  seem  to  be  concerned 
about  equating  social  security  modifications  with  election  years.  This 
reverts  to  an  earlier  statement  I  made  about  social  security  being 
essentially  a  nonpolitical  program.  I  dont  know  that  it  is  too  bad  in 
the  final  analysis  that  the  improvements  of  the  system  have  come  along 
on  this  regular  2-vear  basis. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  maybe  these  improvements  would  not  come  so 
often  if  we  did  not  have  elections  every  2  years,  so  there  may  be  an- 
other benefit  from  those  elections. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  right. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

To  move  on  to  the  public  assistance  program,  public  assistance  really 
continues  to  grow  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  people 
receiving  benefits  from  the  program  as  well  as  the  amounts  expended 
on  that  program.  That  however  is  not  true  in  old-age  assistance^ 
which  is  on  the  decline. 

It  is  on  the  decline^  I  think,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  have  a 
coordinated  set  of  maintenance  of  income  programs  in  this  country. 
Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  is  doing  the  job  that  it  was  alwajrs  in- 
tended to  do,  that  is,  relieving  public  assistance  of  the  major  aspects 
of  the  burden  for  money  payments  to  people  whose  needs  are  in  excess 
of  their  resources. 

The  program  in  public  assistance  that  continues  to  give  us  rather 
serious  concern  both  from  the  standpoint  of  ^win^  size,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  social  problems  involved  in  it,  is  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  programs. 

The  recipients  of  that  program  now  are  becoming  more  and  more 
the  product  of  divorce,  separation  and  illegitimacy  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  think  the  program  comes  in  for  a  great  deal  of  public  criticism. 

In  mv  judgment  the  program  should  not  be  the  butt  of  criticism. 
These  children  or  rather  these  social  difficulties  are  not  the  product  of 
the  program.   I  think  they  are  the  product  of  our  society. 
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For  instance,  ille^timacv  is  growing  in  the  total  population.  Only 
about  18  percent  of  the  iUe^timates  in  this  country  receive  aid  to 
dependent  children,  so  illegitunacy  is  not  something  that  is  a  charac* 
teristic  of  ADC.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  a  problem  that  exists  in 
our  society. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  ADC  gets  blamed  for  it  in  many  areas,  though. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  right.  It  is  a  very,  unfortunate  thing  in 
a  program  that  has  done  and  is  continuing  to  do  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good.  I  wonder  if  the  criticism  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
reaUy  have  to  have  a  whipping  boy  in  a  situation  like  this.  They  are 
ashamed  of  what  is  going  on  and  they  have  to  have  somebody  to  blame, 
and  the  most  convenient  thing  at  hand  is  this  ADC  program. 

RELEASE  OF  ADDRESSES  OF  RUNAWAY  FATHERS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  Washingjton  Daily  News  of  August  19, 1959,  has 
an  ai-ticle  and  an  editorial  which  I  will  have  put  into  the  record,  and 
of  which  I  will  read  this  part : 

The  Secretary's  plan  would  force  the  Social  Security  Administration  !nto  a 
direct  about-face.  Commissioner  William  L.  Mitchell  long  has  argued  that  re- 
lease of  the  addresses    would  violate  the  confidentiality  of  his  agency's  flies. 

Mr.  Denton  just  a  couple  of  days  ago  questioned  him  about  this  and 
I  thought  that  he  offerea  his  cooperation  in  making  those  files  avail- 
able in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  Denton.  He  said  that  he  assured  us  of  cooperation. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well^  you  can  see  that  the  press  release  is  internally 
inconsistent  because  prior  to  that  time  we  had  been  releasing  this  in- 
formation for  ADC  purposes  for  6  years. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Well,  what  about  the  offer  the  other  day  to  co- 
operate? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  has  been  changed  by 
virtue  of  this  is  that  what  was  regarded  theretofore  as  an  experiment 
has  now  become  a  permanent  decision.  The  availability  of  the  rec- 
ords for  that  purpose  is  now  established  and  I  guess  will  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  But  we  have  been  doing  that  for  6  years  and 
this  is  just  a  misconstruction  by  the  reporter. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  this  publicity  is  6  years  old? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No,  this  is  a  recent  statement,  but  we  have  been 
making  the  OASI  records  available  in  ADC  runaway  father  cases  for 
6  years. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  thought  the  Secretary  was  taking  all  the  credit. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  are  not  in  the  same  position  as  the  head  of  the 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  who  had  been  working  on  the 
steel  settlement  for  months  and,  according  to  the  newspapers,  they 
could  not  do  a  thing  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  stepped  m  and  did  it 
overnight  and  got  the  credit  for  it  in  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Oh,  I  see.  All  I  can  say  is,  this  was  a  thoroughly 
cooperative  effort  from  the  verjr  beginning  with  the  Secretary.  It 
was  friendly  with  never  any  difference  of  opinion.  This  is  the  action 
that  I  would  have  supported  in  any  case. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  thought  this  was  something  new  according  to  this 
press  release,  but  you  say  it  has  been  going  on  for  6  years  ? 
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Mr.  MiTCHBLL.  The  discloBUre  of  the  records  hi«  been  on  an  ei^peri- 
mental  basis  for  6  years,  but  now  we  have  conoluded  the  eiKperiment 
and  we  are  doinf^  this  as  a  re^s^ilar  thing  for  the  future. 

(The  newspaper  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

[From  the  Washington  DaU7  Newq,  Aug.  10,  IQOO,  p.  10] 

iXEaociNft  0K*«  ^hAN  After  Thial  Test-- Reli:a«b  cw  EuNi^WAT  Vadb' 
A9DKIESBE0  Gets  New  Bagkhto 

(See  editoritl  belev) 

(By  Robert  Grater) 

Runaway  fathers  are  going  to  find  it  a  lot  harder  to  hide  from  the  law  if  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  has  his  way. 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flemming  proposes  to 
make  permanent  and  escpand  1^  Social  Security  Administration's  trial  release 
of  runaway  fathers'  addresses  to  help  local  officials  locate  them  and  make  the 
fathers  pay  to  support  their  families. 

The  Secretary's  plan  would  force  the  Social  Security  Administration  Into  a 
direct  about-face.  Commissioner  William  L.  lilitchell  long  has  argued  that  re- 
lease of  the  addresses  would  'Violate  the  confldentiaUty"  of  his  agency's  flies. 

REQUEST 

But  Secretary  Flemming  requested  Mr.  Mitchell  to  make  a  test  snrrey  in  Ohio 
(Oleyeland),  Tennessee  (Nashville),  and  New  Jersey  (Seventh  Congressional 
District)  to  see  what  results  were  being  obtained  by  the  experimental  release  of 
the  addresses. 

The  results  "surprised  and  pleased"  Flemming.  They  showed  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  errant  fathers  were  located,  and  more  than  half  ot  these  now  are 
paying  toward  the  support  of  their  deserted  dependents. 

He  said  he  would  discuss  his  plan  with  Mr.  Mitchell  and  make  a  decisioo 
early  in  September.  He  indicated  the  decision  would  result  in  liberalizing  Social 
Security's  policy  on  the  release  of  addresses. 

$80   MILLION 

On  the  basis  of  the  surveys,  taxpayers  nationally  could  be  saved  $80  mflllon 
a  year  with  tlie  mnaway  ftithers  located.  They  are  now  evading  their  respoo- 
sibilitieB  to  the  tune  of  $540,000  a  day,  and  mounting  yearly. 

Results  obtained  in  the  surveys  revealed  that  40  percent  (rf  the  fathers  for 
whom  Social  Security  provided  addresses  from  its  files  were  located  by  ofBcials 
in  Ohio's  Cuyahoga  County  and  Tennessee's  Davidson  County.  About  25  per- 
cent were  tracked  down  from  the  New  Jersey  area,  all  of  whom  had  fled  to 
other  States. 

EmxoBiAL:  CHiLi>>DBsiaifinBs  Cauoht 

Deserting  children  promises  to  become  a  far  more  risky  business  as  result  of 
a  successful  experiment  just  completed. 

County  prosecutors  have  complained  vigorously  that  they  ean^t  get  the  new 
addresses  of  fugitive  fathers  from  Social  Security  flies.  Finally  a  trial  run  was 
granted,  in  three  districts. 

The  results  were  "surprlrfng  and  pleasing,"  to  Arthur  Flemming,  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  A  gratifying  total  of  40  percent  of  fathers 
sought  by  this  method  were  found.  More  than  half  of  these  already  are  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  their  abandoned  families. 

Secretary  Flemming  said  a  new  general  policy  will  be  announced  shortly,  after 
conference  with  William  L.  Mitchell.  Social  Security  Commissioner.  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  been  cool  to  the  idea,  filing  that  releases  of  the  addresses  would  "violate 
the  confidentiality"  of  his  files  and  that  results  would  not  justify  the  extra 
trouble.  He  is  bound  to  be  impressed  by  results  in  this  field  teat,  whicdi  have 
so  favorably  Impressed  his  boss. 

The  trial  mn  Indicates  a  possible  saving  of  $80  million  a  year  in  grants  for 
child  care.  When  the  word  gets  out  to  these  cowardly  and  shiftless  fathers 
that  they  can't  get  away  with  it,  the  savings  may  mn  much  more  than  that. 
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SEfQKT  OF  ADYIBORY  OOUNCIZ.  ON  FUBUC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  wanted  to  say  just  a  brief  word  about  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Assistance.  You  will  recall  the  council  was 
established  by  statute.  This  Advisory  Council  was  in  operation  for 
a  year  and  by  the  terms  of  the  statute  submitted  its  report  January 
1  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress. 

On  it  there  were  a  number  of  outstandingly  fine  public-spirited 
citiz^ens  who  did  a  wonderful  job,  a  conscientious,  hard-working  job 
in  giving  consideration  to  the  operation  of  the  whole  public  assistance 
program.  As  the  result  of  that  effort  they  came  out  with  this  report 
which,  as  I  say,  was  presented  to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  the 
1st  of  January. 

Mr.  Fo«ABTY.  Could  you  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  names 
of  the  adviswy  council  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  informaiton  requested  is  as  follows :) 

Membkbshtp  or  the  Advisory  Couwcil  on   Public  Assistance    (StatdtoW 
Authority:  Sec.  704  of  Public  Law  85-840,  Approve©  Auctubt  28,  10&8> 

Wmiam  L.  MitcheU,  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chairman. 

Frank  Bane,  Consultant  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobillza- 
tion,  Washington,  D.C. 

Harry  A.  BoUis,  former  chairman  •f  the  board.  General  MiUs,  Inc.,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

John  B.  Burton,  vice  president,  Cornell  University,  Itiiaca,  N.Y. 

Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  professor  of  pnfolie  welfare  adadnistratkm,  University  of 
Michigan,  School  of  Social  Work,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Miss  Leula  Dunn,  director,  American  Public  Welfare  Association,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Pollak  Bllickson,  assistant  director,  Department  of  Social  Se- 
curity, American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Raymond  W.  Houston,  comndssioner.  New  Tork  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare,  Albany,  N.Y. 

Bernard  Lander,  associate  professor  of  sociology,  Hunter  College,  New  York^ 
Chairman,  Commission  of  Family  and  Youth  Welfare  of  the  Bynagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America. 

William  R.  MacDougall^  general  counsel  and  manager.  County  Supervisors  As- 
sociation of  California,  Sacramenix>,  Calif. 

wmiam  H.  RoblUBon,  chairman,  Illinois  Commission  on  Public  Aid  and  Aa- 
Btetanee,  Gfatcago.  111. 

Ohaxles  J.  Tobls^  Jr.^  secretaxy,  New  York  State  Catholic  Welfare  Committecv 
Albaay,  N.Y. 

Rev.  William  J.  Vfllaume,  executive  director.  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  There  were  some  20  recommendations  related  to 
public  assistance  and  its  financine  and  administration  in  this  report. 
We  in  the  Department  are  presenfly  busily  engaged  in  giving  detailed 
consideration  to  those  recommendations  with  a  view  to  taking  such 
action  as  is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Department. 

You  might  be  interested  in  some  of  the  more  important  ones.  They 
recommended  that  the  public  assistance  program  be  esctended  to  in- 
clude Federal  matching  for  assistance  of  any  needy  person  as  dis- 
tinguished from  only  those  needy  persons  who  are  now  in  the  four 
categories  of  public  assistance.    . 

In  general  terms  they  endorsed  the  present  Federal  contribution 
and  indicated  that  in  their  judgment  it  was  not  too  high.    As  long 
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as  the  Federal  contribution  remains  somewhere  between  60  and  60      ! 
percent  of  the  total  it  is  regarded  as  sound. 

They  endorsed  the  idea  of  making  the  ^nts  on  a  variable-grant 
ibasis  in  inverse  relation  to  the  fiscal  capability  of  the  State,  but  did 
suggest  the  elimination  of  the  present  two-stage  formula.  You  know, 
how,  the  first  $30  of  payment  is  matched  at  a  higher  rate  by  Federal 
funds  than  is  the  second  $35,  and  the  feeling  was  there  should  be  just 
one  formula  to  encompass  the  whole  program. 

They  recommended  the  elimination  of  residence  requirements  as 
an  eligibility  factor  in  public  assistance. 

They  recommended  that  the  present  open  end  grants  that  have 
been  characteristic  of  the  program  since  its  beginning  should  be 
continued. 

They  expressed  some  concern  about  the  adequacy  of  public  assist- 
ance payments  in  a  good  many  States,  and  felt  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  assume  more  leadershii)  in  stimulating  State  action 
to  insure  greater  adequacy  of  public  assistance  payments.  They  also 
expressed  themselves  in  rather  strong  terms  in  favor  of  doing  more 
research  in  this  field. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had  specifically  in  mind  the  statutory 
authorization  we  now  have  for  research  in  social  security,  and  they 
urged  the  Congress  that  something  should  be  done  to  provide  funds 
so  as  to  give  effect  to  this  basic  statutory  authorization. 

Another  study  somewhat  akin  to  this  has  been  accomplished  at  the 
direction  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  wmch  expressed 
itself  as  being  concerned  about  the  problems  we  have  already  briefly 
discussed,  that  is,  the  problems  which  give  rise  to  illegitimate  births. 
The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  has  been  doing  a  great  deal  of  staff 
work  in  bringing  together  all  of  the  information  that  is  available  on 
that  very  troublesome  problem,  and  we  hope  before  the  end  of  this 
month  to  be  in  a  position  to  submit  a  very  illuminating  report  on 
illegitimacy  in  this  country  to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Contimittee 
in  keeping  with  their  direction. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  When  will  that  be  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  were  trying  very  hard  to  have  it  ready  by  the 
15th  of  February,  the  date  that  we  told  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  that  we  would  have  it.  But  we  have  run  into  serious 
difliculties  on  account  of  staff  sickness.  We  have  a  virtual  epidemic 
of  flu  at  our  place  and  it  has  tended  to  set  back  this  work.  Ail  I  can 
say  at  the  moment  is  that  it  looks  dubious  that  we  will  make  the 
February  15  date,  but  it  will  be  just  a  matter  of  days,  three  or  four, 
when  it  will  be  furnished  and  submitted. 
•    Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Oh,  of  course,  we  will  send  you  a  copy  of  it. 

In  the  appropriation  year  that  we  are  considering  here  there  will 
be,  of  course,  the  usual  things  that  will  be  concentrated  on  by  way  of 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  the  program.  However,  I  think 
if  I  were  to  choose  the  one  thing  we  would  be  devoting  the  most  time 
to,  it  would  be  the  matter  of  progressive  measures  for  preventing  need 
and  for  dealing  with  it  when  it  arises. 

We  have  already  started  a  series  of  seminars  with  public  assistance 
people  from  the  States  at  the  operating  level ;  supervisors  and  people 
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"i^ho  actually  deal  with  this  program  at  its  grassroots  to  see  if  we 
-can,  throuffh  refresher  training  and  exchange  of  experiences,  promote 
the  idea  of  increased  effective  service  in  this  field,  services  that  hope- 
fully will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  people  who  will 
go  on  the  rolls  and,  which  may  speed  the  day  recipients  can  get  off  the 
roles  and  be  self-supporting. 

children's  bubeau 

Now,  a  brief  word  on  the  projgrams  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  There 
has  been  a  very  definite  rise,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  programs  having  to  do  with  the  welfare  of  children  in  the 
past  year  or  so.  Of  course,  we  have  long  recognized  this  need  and 
have  done  many  things  botn  directly  and  oy  supporting  the  energies 
•of  parents  and  voluntary  agencies  in  order  to  deal  with  the  problems 
that  children  have  in  taking  their  proper  places  as  future  citizens  of 
the  country.  I  think  that  more  recently  this  special  stimulus  has 
arisen  from  the  work  in  connection  with  the  White  House  Conference; 
slso,  because  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services 
which  was  another  council  set  up  statutorily  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Public  Assistance  Committee  was  set  upj  and  also  by  the  direction 
from  this  committee  there  should  be  a  ]oint  report  developed  by  the 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  National  Institutes  of  Mental  Health  in 
the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  All  of  those  have  tended  to  stimu- 
late our  own  interest.  However,  that  stimulation  has  gone  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  our  organization  and  there  is  tremendous  public  in- 
terest in  all  of  those  fields. 

Looking  ahead  a  little  bit  I  think  wc  will  be  very  much  concerned 
in  1961  with  the  action  that  will  flow  from  these  efforts  that  I  have 
just  mentioned,  these  advisory  councils  and  the  studies  on  juvenile 
delinquency;  but  beyond  that,  other  areas  of  emphasis  will  be  in- 
cluded, for  example  the  rise  in  the  infant  mortality  rate.  For  many 
years  the  rate  has  been  on  the  downgrade  but  in  the  past  couple  of 
years  it  has  shown  some  disposition  to  move  up  again. 

Congenital  heart  disease  in  children  is  another  area.  Mental  re- 
tardation, polio  immunization,  homemaker  services  and  day-care  serv- 
ices for  working  mothers  are  other  areas. 

FEDERAL  GREDrr  UNIONS 

Our  concluding  area  of  responsibility  is  the  Federal  credit  union 
program. 

Tliis  is  one  of  those  rare  programs  in  the  Federal  service  that  seeks 
no  appropriation.  It  is  seli-supporting.  The  services  that  it  renders 
are  supported  by  the  fees  that  are  charged  for  service.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  this  program  went  on  a  self-sufficient  basis  a  few  years 
ago  we  had  to  have  a  loan  from  the  Treasury  of — how  much  ? 

Mr.WYNKOOP.  $250,000. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  $250,000  and  this  year  we  have  paid  off  all  of  that 
loan,  so  we  are  even  with  the  board  and  feel  that  on  that  account  we 
<5an  do  even  a  better  job  of  servicing  the  credit  unionpublic. 

This  program  has  grown  very  considerably,  i  have  just  a  cou- 
ple of  figures. 
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Ih  1954:  there  were  7^27  credit  unions  with  assets-  of.  $1  billion.  In 
1958  the  number  had  grown  to  9^050  and  the  assets  have  been  doubled 
and  are  now  approximately  at  $2  billion. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  concludes  my  general  comment& 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SBCUKITY  ACT 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  people  working  on  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  a  technical  proposition,  yes,  sir,  we  are  gMng 
consideration  to  chants  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  They  are  siil^ 
however^  in  the  consideration  stage.  There  is  nothing  that  has  had 
final  or  lonnal  approval  of  the  administration  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget 

Among  those  things,  of  course,  are  the  very  serious  oonsiderati<Hi 
that  we  are  giving  to  the  reconmiendations  of  these  advisonr  councils. 

Mr.  FooAKTY.  What  about  the  social  security  payments  i  Do  you 
think,  with  the  value  of  the  dollar  going  down  ana  down,  that  these 
payments  are  sufficient  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  I  cannot  cite  line  and  verse 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  sometbin^  ought  to  be  done  about  it  f 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  don't  believe  that  since  the  last  increase  in  bene- 
fits which  was  1958  when  the  benefits  were  increased  an  average  of 
7  percent  that  there  has  occurred  an  increase  sufficient  to  justify  any 
across-the-board  change  in  the  benefits  structure.  It  would  seem, 
however 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  you  think  7  percent  was  sufficient  at  that  time  J 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well 

Mr.  FoaARTT.  You  would  not,  if  you  were  living  on  social  security, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  MrrcHETx.  That  is  quite  true.  However,  the  benefits  structure, 
I  think,  has  to  be  geared  to  the  society  generally.  After  we  have 
achieved  a  minimum  level  of  what  is  ref errad  to  frequently  as  decency 
and  health — ^increases  beyond  that  might  have  adverse  effects.  For 
example,  too  liberal  payments  might  reduce  initiative  of  people  to 
look  out  for  themselves  and  might  also  give  rise  to  competiti<m  with 
private  sales  of  insurance. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  you  think  we  have  reached  that  stage  yet  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  have  no  evidence* 

RAiBnvQ  taLXumoy  or  babninqs 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  the  raising  of  the  $1,200  exemption  on 
eamin»t 

Mr.  MrroHBLL.  That  is  another  thing  we  are  giving  very  serious 
consideration  to.  I  believe  that  some  90  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
the  Congress  that  deal  with  the  retirement  test.  But  tiiat  is  a  very 
difficult  and  a  complicated  thing  to  deal  with.  Of  course,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  retirement  test  would  cost  about  1  percent  of  payroll.  The 
unfortunate  aspect  of  increasing  the  payroll  tax  in  oroer  to  permit 
the  elimination  of  a  retirement  test  would  mean  that  all  of  the  people 
would  be  paying  increased  amounts  for  larger  benefits  that  would  go 
to  the  least  necessitous.   In  other  words,  increased  payments  to  p^rarms 
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who  work  and  earn  in  excess  of  tfie  present  retirement  allowance  of 
$1^00 — m  many  cases  it  can  go  sa  high  as  $2,080— would  not  seem  to  be 
a  socially  desirable  use  of  funds  unless  some  other  more  socially  desir- 
able things  were  taken  care  of  first. 

I  would  be  very  much  concerned  also  about  the  working  person  in 
this  country  agreeing  to  a  further  ccmtribution  of  1  percent  of  pay- 
roll in  order  to  support  an  elimination  i>f  the  retirement^tesA. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Are  you  concerned  for  the  worker  or  for  tiie  wn- 
ployer,  now?  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  workers  complaining  about 
the  contribution  f 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  The  concern  I  am  showing  I  think  is  for  both,  but 
more  specifically  my  ooncem  is  for  the  program  itself,  to  make  sure 
that  it  IS  socially  sound. 

Mr.  FoGABTT-  You  mentioned  the  work»r,  but  I  believe  it  is  just 
the  opposite.  I  have  not  heard  any  workers  complain. 

Mr.  MiroHELL.  The  worker — the  or^nized  worker — has  consist- 
ently supported  the  idea  that  any  liberalization  of  the  program  should 
be  effectively  financed.  The  workmgman  is  perfectly  willing  to  stand 
his  share  of  the  cost. 

Mr.FoGA«TT.  That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.MrrcHBix.  That  is  right 

Mr.  FooARTT.  There  is  another  problem  with  respect  to  this  $1^00 
that  I  just  came  across  a  few  weeK:s  a;go  in  Florida  where  there  is  a 
large  concentration  of  older  people,  like  in  the  St  Petersburg  area. 
The  employers  in  these  areas  are  taking  advantage  of  these  people 
who  are  retired  and  living  on  social  security  and  hiring  them  to 
work  40  or  60  weeks  a  year  for  $1,200.  And  to  me  that  is  not  good,  but 
because  of  this  exemption  limits  they  are  willing  to  work  for  that 
amoiuit. 

Mr.  MrrcHEMi.  No ;  the  basic  point  being  that  you  feel  it  is  kind  of 
support  for  substandard  wages  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  that  case  it  certainly  is,  and  one  of  the  biggest 
employers  in  that  area  has  been  known  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  I  started  off  by  recognizing  this  as  a  very  serious 
problem.  It  is  rendered  more  serious  by  the  extent  of  public  interest 
m  it.  We  feel  that  we  are  dutybound  to  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions for  some  sort  of  action  that  will  go  as  far  as  possible  to  meet 
the  demands  without  sacrificing  what  we  regard  as  some  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  program. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  1  feel  sure  some  action  will  be  taken  this  year.  Do 
you  think  so? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well,  the  very  existence  of  these  90  or  100  bills  and 
the  fact  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  going  to  have  hearings 
would  suggest  to  me  this  would  be  one  of  the  matters  they  would  want 
to  discuss. 

RBTntEHENT  AGE 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  about  the  retirement  age? 

Mr.  MrrcHEuc.  The  retirement  ago — ^the65and62? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  strong 
feeling  of  the  need  for  any  modification  of  the  present  retirement  age. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Then  you  have  not  talked  to  many  women  in  the 
50  to  60  age  group ;  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  of  course^  they  are  biased  witnesses;  they 
would  stand  to  gain  by  the  change. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  cannot  blame  them  for  that,  can  yout 

Mr.  MrrciiELL.  No,  sir;  you  cannot  But,  again,  it  is  a  matter  of 
taking  a  limited  amount  of  money  and  doing  with  it  those  things  that 
are  most  socially  desirable.  I  think  there  could  be  other  ways  that 
the  program  might  be  improved  before  you  got  into  the  matter  of  the 
reduction  of  age. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  are  some  of  these  things  you  are  referring  to? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  for  instance,  the  minimum  benefit  payments. 

Mn  FoGARTY.  Yes,  that  is  true;  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  principal 
ones. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  matter  of  getting  people  on  the  social  insur- 
ance system  on  the  basis  of  lowered  eligibility  requirements  might  be 
another  area  of  concern.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  now  who  have  no^ 
been  able  to  obtain  eligibility  for  social  insurance  because  of  lack  of 
quarters,  of  coveiuge,  and  we  have  been  giving  consideration,  for 
instance,  to  requiring  fewer  quarters,  like  one  out  of  four,  instead  of 
two  out  of  four. 

We  have  also  been  concerned  for  a  long  time  about  the  level  of 
benefit  payments  for  widows.  A  widow,  you  know,  gets  75  percent  of 
the  primary  insurance  benefit.  After  all,  when  the  husbana  dies  and 
leaves  a  widow  the  chances  are  that  she  not  only  has  the  expenses  of 
one  full  person  but  probably  more  than  one.  Nevertheless,  our  present 
program  provides  only  for  76  percent  of  the  basic  benefits. 

These  are  illustrations  of  things  that  impressed  me  as  being  very 
highly  socially  desirable  and  to  m  accomplished  at  the  time  that  the 
system  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  FoOARTf.  Is  there  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  might  mention  one  other  thing  and  that  is  elimi-^ 
nation  of  age  50  in  the  disability  program. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  That  never  made  sense  to  me.  When  you  are  totally 
disabled,  you  are  totally  disabled  whether  you  are  age  18  or  88. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  I  think  everyone  recognized  when  the  law  was 
passed  that  50  was  an  arbitrary  cutoff  point  and  our  experience  in  the 
administration  of  it  has  tended  to  support  this  idea.  In  a  great  many 
respects  people  who  become  totally  and  permanently  disabled  at  lower 
ages  have  even  greater  claims  for  assistance  because  they  are  likely 
to  have  more  dependents  and  they  are  also  going  to  be  disabled  for  a 
longer  period  of  time.  So  I  get  the  impression  that  most  everyone 
is  favorably  disposed  toward  some  modification  of  that  age  limitation, 
and  probably  they  will  be  for  its  removal. 

NEED  FOR   MORE  PERSONNEL  AND   SPACE 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  about  the  OASI  Building?    Is  it  big  enough? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No.  I  think  we  told  you  last  year  when  we  came 
back  for  more  money  that  the  extension  of  the  programs  immediately 
was  reflected  in  the  need  for  more  personnel  and  thus  for  more  space. 

We  now  have  in  the  last  stages  of  design  an  addition  to  the  present 
ouilding  which,  hopefully,  will  be  submitted  for  bids  pretty  soon. 
Now,  if  those  bids  come  within  the  money  still  remaining  we  will  be  in 
a  position  to  go  ahead  with  that    If  additional  funds  are  required, 
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why  iketLf  we  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  back  and  talking 
with  you  again. 

But  with  the  current  move  we  have  had  to  leave  one  of  our  larger. 
<^>eratioDS  downtown  in  Baltimore^ 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  the  new  addition  will  be  adequate? 

Mr.  IVIiTCHELL.  It  will  be  adequate  for  the  program  as  we  know  it 
today. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  do  not  think  this  program  is  going  to  stand  still, 
do  you? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No,  I  do  not,  but  I  think  any  need  for  more  pei-sonnel 
and  space  might  be  in  a  declining  ratio  in  the  future,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  have  9  out  of  10  of  the  gainfully  employed  workers  in 
this  countiy  now  covered,  and  we  have  the  records  on  them. 

Mr,  FooARTY.  You  do  have  plenty  of  land  there? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Eighty-one  acres.  And  the  building  is  designed  for 
expansion  if  need  be. 

REPORT  OF  ADVISOR^-  OOtTNCIL  ON    PUBUC  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  about  the  report  of  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Public  Assistance  ?  It  is  being  sent  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress, 
but  if  that  is  all  that  is  done  about  it,  there  is  not  much  gained. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well,  Secretary  Flemming  in  my  experience  i^ 
not  one  to  sit  idly  by  when  a  special  advisory  council  has  made  recom- 
mendations. He  has  given  me  direction  to  have  each  of  those  rec- 
ommendations thoroughly  explored  and  make  recommendations  to 
him  for  action  that  can  be  taken  by  the  executive  department.  That 
is  in  process  at  thepresent  moment. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  will  you  make  those  recommendations  to  him? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  I  would  say  very  shortly,  within  a  matter  of 
a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  what  do  you  expect  as  results? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  I  would  thinlc  that  would  really  be  a  question 
that  should  be  answered  by  the  Secretary  rather  than  me.  We  want 
to  do  the  job  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to  bring  the  issues  and 
the  alternatives  to  his  attention. 

WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Is  the  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  fifoing  along  all  right  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  doing  very  well.  It  is  approxi- 
mately on  schedule  now,  and  I  have  not  heard  recently  of  any  serious 
problems. 

federal  credit  unions 

Mr.  Fogarty.  The  Federal  Credit  Unions  are  really  growing,  aren't 
they  ?   Are  there  any  problems  in  this  growth  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell,   i  es.  sir ;  there  arc  problems. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Anytning  to  be  alarmed  at  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  No,  no3iing  alarming.  I  think  that  the  examina- 
tion and  supervision  system  is  such  as  to  give  reason  for  a  feeling  of 
security  there.  Of  course,  in  any  cooperative  undertaking  there  are 
going  to  be  problems  when  the  administration  of  the  credit  union  is 
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not  onite  fts  it  should  be,  and  loaning  policieB  might  beeome  *  littk 
lax;  but  generally  speaking^,  I  would  say  tha^  the  credit  union  move- 
ment is  growing  and  growing  in  a  rery  healthy  way.  I  tiiink  that 
they  have  become  a  real  factor  in  dealing  with  the  loan  i^ark  tntu^' 
tion  in  this  country. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  BUND  REOASDDTO 

PUBUC  A8SI8TANCB 

Mr.  FooABTT.  I  received  a  letter  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  I  asked  the  Office  of  Education  to  put  in  the  reoord 
their  c<xnmenta  on  the  recommendations  in  their  field. 

( The  letter  ref  errod  to  is  printed  on  page  437. ) 

They  also  commented  on  disability  insurance  and  public  assistance. 
I  would  like  you  to  give  us  your  comments  on  each  point  affecting 
your  field  when  you  get  the  transcript. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  requested  is  as  follows :) 

OOMMKHTB  ON  Bboommxndatiors  qv  Amkiigait  Foufdatzqiv  vob  thb  Bj^otd  Wrh 

Besfibgt  to  Public  Assistanos 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  BUnd  reconuDends  more  effective  xeliabili< 
tation  methods  for  recipients  of  public  aselstanoe.  Informatloa  available  about 
recipients  of  aid  to  the  blind  Indicates:  (1)  that  the  average  recipient  is  63 
years  old,  (2)  that  he  has  been  blind  over  20  years,  and  (S)  that  many  have 
other  physical  problems.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a  low  potential  for  retora 
to  self-sapport.  HoweTer,  we  heartily  agree  that  rehabmtative  seryices  should 
be  available  for  those  who  are  ablf  to  adiie^  a  reasonable  degree  of  self- 
soi&ciency. 

We  concur  with  the  foundation,  in  the  need  for  the  Implementatioii  of  the 
research  and  demonstration  projects.  However,  at  the  same  time  we  must  point 
out  that  until  caseloads  in  public  assistance  can  be  substantially  rednc^  and 
the  skill  of  welfare  workers  improved  by  training,  that  research  aad  demonstra- 
tion is  but  one  part  of  a  larger  program  for  the  restoration  of  persona  to  inde- 
pendent living. 

The  recommendation  to  increase  Federal  participation  to  a  monthly  average 
of  $100  per  recipient  and  varying  this  figure  to  a  national  oos^oMlving  index 
would  benefit  most  thcee  States  that  make  payments  above  the  present  average 
maximums  to  recipients  of  public  assistance.  It  would  not  increase  the  Federal 
participation  in  other  States  unless  they  were  able  to  spend  additional  State 
money.  Therefore,  it  would  not  necessarily  result  in  an  increase  in  payments  to 
recipients  In  the  low  income  States. 

OOMUEZTTS  02^  STJOGBSTED  CHAKOES  OF  AhEBICAN  FoUNPATtON  FOa  THB  BUXD 

With  Respect  to  Dibabiutt  Ithwuzajsck 

As  the  subcommittee  WUl  reitognise,  the  recommendations  in  the  Held  of  dis- 
ability insurance  are  concerned  with  pending  or  proposed  legislation  on  which 
the  Department  and  the  Administration  have  not  yet  taken  a  position.  How- 
ever, statements  of  officials  of  the  Dei>artment  relating  to  each  of  these  subjects 
were  made  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Administration  of  Social  Security  Laws  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  recent  hearings  of  that  sub- 
committee. 

On  the  subject  of  elimination  of  the  );>resent  age  60  requirement,  George  K. 
Wyman,  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  stated : 

"At  present,  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  we  are 
considering  a  number  of  possible  recommendations  for  leigslation.  Some  of  tJiese 
have  (>bvious  merit  but  would  increase  the  cost  of  Hie  program.  Most  important 
is  the  proposal  to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  a  worker  must  be  at  least  50 
years  old  before  he  or  his  dependents  can  receive  cash  b^iefits  on  accoimt  of 
disability.  Disabled  workers  under  that  age  have  a$  much  need  for  benefits  as 
those  age  90  or  over;  and,  since  the  younger  workers  more  often  have  depend- 
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fiits^  thehr  need  may  tie  evea  greater.  The  priiic^;Mil  obetaele  lor  tliel  way  of 
eUminatlng  the  age  50  requirement  has  been  the  cost  The  Chief  Actuary  oil 
the  Social  Security.  Administration  has  reexamined  the  experience  ui|der  the 
present  proTisions.  On  the  basis  of  his  reexamination  it  now  appears  that  the 
age  50  requirement  could  be  eliminated  without  increasing  the  disability  ixysur- 
ance  contribution  rates"  (p.  70  *) . 

In  later  testimony  on  the  same  subject.  Commissioner  Mitchell  stated : 
"Probably  the  best  way  I  can  summarise  my  estimate  of  the  state  of  disability 
operations  is  to  say  that  there  are  no  administrative  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
improYing  the  protection  afforded  by  eliminating  the  present  age  restriction 
which  now  requires  the  worker  to  be  50  or  oyer  before  he  and  his  dependents  can 
receive  cash  benefits  on  account  of  disability.  While  a  sizable  administrative 
load  would  have  to  be  handled  if  the  requirement  were  dropped-«beeauae  benefits 
would  become  payable  to  about  125,000  disabled  workers  and  to  many  additional 
thousands  of  persons  dependent  on  them — there  is  no  question  but  that  with 
j^roper  stafilng  this  load  could  be  dealt  with  without  serious  disruption  to  the 
present  disability  operations.  The  social  benefits  would  be  generous  compensap 
tion  for  the  additional  administrative  burdens  we  would  have  to  assome"  (p^ 
964). 

Mr.  Wyman  stated  in  relation  to  a  trial  work  period  for  rehabilitated  disability 
beneficiaries: 

'*We  have  also  been  considering  a  propasal  that  would  reduce  the  harsh  effects 
of  -the  termination  of  the  protection  of  disabled  workers  who  show  signs  of  re- 
gained ability  to  work,  and  would  also  remove  what  in  some  cases  is  a  deterrent 
to  returning  to  work.  Under  present  law  people  who  are  receiving  disability 
insurance  benefits,  or  who  have  a  disability  f reese,  and  who  return  to  work  after 
they  have  been  rehabilitated  under  a  Federal-State  rehabilitation  plan  are 
allowed  a  trial  work  period  of  up  to  1  year  before  having  their  disability  protec- 
tion terminated.  Under  the  proposal  a  similar  trial  work  period  would  be  pro- 
vided for  people  who  rehabilitate  themselves  through  their  own  efforts,  or  who 
are  rehabUitatad  under  a  plan  outside  the  Federal-State  rehabUitation  program" 
(p.  71). 

In  relation  to  use  of  the  disability  trust  fund  to  pay  for  rehabilitation  services, 
the  statement  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Switzer,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Be* 
habilitation,  includes  the  following : 

"^In  regard  to  the  possible  use  of  trust  fund  moneys  to  pay  the  costs  of  re- 

haMUtation  services,  I  share  the  view  of  other  officials  of  the  Department  that 

a  change  from  the  present  method  of  financing  should  not  be  made  at  tlil»  time. 

''As  I  have  indicated  earlier,  great  progrees  has  been  made  in  increasing  the 

financial  support  for  this  program. 

"I  feel  that  the  most  meticulous  study  must  be  given  to  this  question  of  fi- 
nancing, to  determine  if  and  in  what  manner  other  resources  could  best  be  used 
to  increaae  and  improve  rehabilitation  services"  (p.  581). 
The  earlier  reference  follows : 

''Despite  what  we  may  proudly  point  to  ns  a  substantial  improvement  in  our 
State-Federal  capacity  to  provide  rehabilitation  services  to  disabled  people,  we 
kre  a  long  way  from  meeting  the  needs.  As  this  point  has  an  important  bearing 
on  our  discussion  of  the  OASI  disability  program,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
provision  of  rehabilitation  services  to  more  people  can  be  increaeed  only  as  fast 
as  we  are  able  to  develop  rehabilitation  facilities,  such  as  comprehensive  rehabili- 
tation centers,  workshops  and  training  centers ;  as  we  are  able  to  train  and  em- 
ploy additionial  professional  personnel;  as  we  are  able  to  increase  State  and 
Federal  financial  support  necessary  to  provide  more  services  to  more  disabled 
people ;  and  as  we  are  able  through  research  to  develop  better  methods  and  tech- 
niques and  increase  services  to  more  people"  (p.  577). 

Mr«  Dentox.  The  problem  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  the  defini- 
tion of  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

Mr.  MxTCHELL.  Mr.  Denton,  before  you  go  on.  I  would  appreciate 
it  if  you  would  hold  that.  We  vrill  have  the  old-age  and  survivors 
people  over  here  tomorrow,  including  the  person  immediately  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  disability  program,  and  I  think  it 
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"Would  be  well  to  have  them  have  the  opporttinity  to  paiticipate  in 
meeting  your  needs  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  will  try  to  be  here  tomorrow.  I  was  not  planning 
on  bein^  here,  that  is  the  only  thing. 

Mr.  MiTOHEUL.  I  see. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  had  Several  problems  on  that. 

GRANTS    TO    STATES   TOR   PUBLIC   ASSISTANCE 

The  other  thin^  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  is  welfare.  It  dis- 
turbed me  that  this  appropriation  has  doubled  since  I  have  been  on 
this  committee.  Welfare  was  supposed  to  be  a  stopgap  and  it  was 
thought  that  everybody  would  be  under  social  security  and  that  wel- 
fare could  go  out  of  existence,  but  instead  of  that  welfare  has  dou- 
bled. It  seems  to  me  something  ought  to  be  done  looking  toward  merg- 
ing the  two  of  them  because  weliare  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  any 
program  you  administer.  It  is  different  in  every  State.  In  some 
cases  it  is  charity,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ]!iJjTCHELL.  Wellj  my  first  reaction,  Mr.  Denton,  would  be  this: 
that  I  think,  if  vou  will  check  on  the  record,  no  responsible  person 
ever  contended  that  public  assistance  would  disappear  over  the  years. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  assumed  it  would  when  we  passed  the  law. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No,  sir.  That  question  has  been  raised  several  times 
and  we  have  done  considerable  research  on  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Maybe  they  did  not  think  that  way  in  the  State  l^is- 
latures,  let  us  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MrrcsELL.  I  think  that  possibly  some  of  the  sponsors  of  the 
legislation  oversold  it.  But  I  used  the  term  "responsible  people"  ad- 
visedlv,  and  no  one  who  really  knew  the  operation  of  tne  program 
ever  felt  that  the  assistance  programs  would  completely  disappear. 
They  will,  however,  over  a  perioa  of  time  decline. 

It  was  always  accepted  that  the  social  insurance  would  be  the  first 
line  of  defense  and  that  on  the  social  insurance  should  be  loaded  as 
much  of  the  total  need  as  possible;  but  no  social  insurance  program 
based  on  wages  could  ever  be  so  complete  or  offer  benefits  so  large  that 
there  would  not  be  left  some  residual  need.  The  public  assistance  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  meet  that  situation. 

Mr.  Denton.  But,  right  there,  the  residual  load  is  doubling  instead 
of  retreating? 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Yes  and  no. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  dollars  and  cents,  it  is. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  see,  we  have  a  very  rapidly  rising  popula- 
tion  

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  and  the  amount  of  money  we  spend  has  increased, 
too.    I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  And  the  cost  of  maintaining  people  has  constantly 
gone  up. 

Am   TO   1)!EFE!NT>ENT   CHIlJ>ItEN 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  and  I  appt^ciate  that,  but  it  looks  to  me  that  this 
problem  comes  from  dependent,  neglected  children.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  men  who  bring  children  into  the  world  should  not  support 
them,  and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  terrible  weakness,  that  nothing 
is  done  to  require  them  to  support  the  children. 
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'  Mr.'MrrcHELL.  That  is  right,  but  I  think  a  good  many  thin^  ate 
done  to  try  to  foroe  them  to  supi>ort  their  children.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  one  of  the  eligibility  requirements  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren is  that  the  parent  must  be  incapacitated  or  absent  from  the  home. 
Now,  if  this  parent  is  absent  from  the  home,  we  first  have  got  to  find 
him  to  do  anything  about  him,  and  also,  when  you  have  found  him 
there  Is  the  problem  of  making  him  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  but  they  find  a  lot  of  i>eople  that  can  be 
located,  it  can  be  done,  and  certainly  your  agency  is  m  a  position  to 
help  do  that. 

Mr.  MrrcHXLL.  Well,  we  have  done  that,  we  have  this  arrangement 
whereby 

Mr.DBNTON.  I  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  public  assistance  and  the  OASI  records  are 
available  for  the  purpose  of  locating  them.  I  think,  Mr.  Denton,  that 
you  will  find — I  don't  want  to  make  this  as  a  general  statement  regard- 
ing the  whole  country,  because  it  differs  by  States,  but  a  great  many 
of  the  law  enforcement  departments  in  the  States  have  found  that 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  them^  really,  to  run  these  situations  down 
and 

Mr.  Denton.  Well,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  I  served  as  a  prosecutor 
in  my  county  during  the  depression.  We  had  several  hundred  cases 
where  they  could  not  get  divorces  because  everybody  was  out  of 
work  and  tne  fathers  were  not  working. 

There  are  a  Jot  of  them  that  you  cannot  do  anything  with,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  machinery  and  there  is  the  teelin^  they 
will  be  prosecuted  if  they  do  not  do  an3rthing,  then  that  should  be  a 
deterrent  preventing  that  man  from  walking  off  and  leaving  his 
children. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  will  understand  that  is  essentially  if  not  ex- 
clusively a  State  responsibility. 

Mr.  DpNTON.  I  am  trying  to  make  it  a  Federal  responsibility,  with 
the  bill  that  I  have,  and  that  is  why  I  am  interested  in  it. 

SOUNDNESS  OF  OASI  TRUST  FUND 

Well,  one  last  thing  I  want  to  ask  you.  Insurance  men  ^eak  about 
this,  they  say  that  their  objection  to  social  security  is  that  the  fund  is 
not  actuarily  soimd.    What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well,  that  could  be  answered  at  great  length  or 
briefly.  I  will  take  the  brief  road,  and  if  that  is  not  satisfactory  to 
you,  I  will  try  to  expand  it. 

The  social  security  system  is,  according  to  our  actuaries,  adequately 
finaiiced'  in  perpetuity,  in  the  sense  that  the  contribution  structure,  if 
it  is  maintained,  is  sufficient  in  perpetuity  to  meet  all  of  the  benefit  re- 
quirements of  the  law  as  it  presently  stands. 

Now,  a  year  ago  in  January,  by  the  terms  of  the  statute,  an  ad- 
visory council  on  financing  social  security  was  set  up.  It  had  on  it 
about  12  of  the  outstanding  people  in  this  country  m  the  insurance 
and  banking  and  economic  and  labor  fields,  and  they  reviewed  in  great 
detail  the  financing  of  our  present  system.  They  submitted  on 
January  1  last  year,  that  is  a  year  ago,  a  report  that  gives  in  summary 
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form  but  in  reasonable  detail  the  finding  of  the  studies  they  mAde, 
that  is,  that  this  system  is  properly  and  adequately  finanoeGL 
Mr.  Denton.  Thank  you.  ThatisalL 
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Mr.  Dmrro's.  The  €<Mnmittee  will  come  to  order. 
We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Christgau.    Do  you  have  a 
statement  ? 

Oeksral  Statement 

Mr.  CHRisTQAtr.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  brief  summary  state- 
ment here. 

PfiOBUBHS  OF  1069 

Fiscal  year  1969  was  a  year  in  which  we  had  major  problems  in  ad- 
justing our  staffing  and  op^ations  to  the  additional  workloads  created 
by  the  1958  amendments.  When  we  were  here  last  year  we  discussed 
some  of  these  problems  with  you.  These  adjustments  have  now  been 
successfully  completed.  During  the  early  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  we  completed  the  reduction  of  our  pending  backlogs  in  OASI 
claims  to  a  reasonably  satisfactory  level.  The  pending  load  of  disabil- 
ity claims  has  been  reduced  from  what  it  was  a  year  ago  to  an  extent 
representing  an  IS^day  improvement  in  speed  of  payment. 


TKOLAXT  OBJlSCnviS  FOR   1960  AKD   1961 

With  the  ma^or  impact  of  these  latest  amendments  under  control, 
our  primary  objective  for  1960  and  1961  is  the  continuing  one  of  im- 
woving  our  operations  in  respect  to  efficiency,  service,  and  accuracy. 
We  have  numerous  problems  which  require  action  or  study,  such  as 
administration  of  the  pro-am  abroad,  the  increasing  incidence  of 
fraud,  and  program  simplification.  Further  improvement  in  the  speed 
of  payment  of  disability  claims  is  essential;  these  are  averaging  109 
da^  from  receipt  to  initial  determination.    We  have  set  90  Says  as  a 
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reasonable  goal.    Further  imtorovemeilt  iii  the  speed  of  payment  for 
OASI  claims  is  possible  and  desirable. 

USE   OF  IfiliEOTBONIC   JSQUIFJOSNT 

Among  other  efforts  to  improve  our  operations  and  service,  we  are 
continuing  to  extend  the  application  of  electronic  equipment  tx>  our 
large-scale  recordkeeping  operations.  New  equipment  installed  in  cor 
new  building  completes  the  conversion  of  all  major  wage-record  main- 
tenance and  wage-record  certification  operations  after  the  initial  card 
punching  operation  to  electronic  processing. 

We  are  also  now  embarking  upon  a  program  to  make  maximum 
application  of  the  newest  electronic  equipment  and  integrated  data 
processing  technology  to  the  claims  and  benefit  payment  operations. 
Intensive  preliminary  study  has  shown  the  feasibility  of  using  IDP 
electronic  computers  and  a  data  transmission  system  for  this  worlL 
and  that  great  gains  in  processing  times,  and  econcxny  and  acdUiM^  oi 
operations  would  result. 

To  work  out  and  test  the  details  of  the  system  and  make  a  gradual 
transition  to  new  processes  wiU  take  several  years.  Our  tentative 
planning  objective  is  full  operation  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963. 
The  transition  should  require  no  forced  staff  reductions,  nor  will  our 
established  standard  for  aealing  with  the  public  be  altered. 

AUTHORIZATION  REQUESTED  FOR  EXFENDITUKES  FROM  TRUST  FUNDS 

The  Bureau  is  requesting  authority  for  1961  for  expenditure  from 
the  trust  funds  of  $193^00,000  plus  the  contingency  fund  of  $10  mil- 
lion to  be  used  only  in  the  event  claims  worUoaa.s  are  higher  than 
projected  in  this  request  The  requested  authorization  of  $193,^,- 
000  represents  an  increase  of  $11,827,750  over  estimated  obligaii(»s 
for  1960. 

ANAI.T8IS  or  INCREASES 

The  major  portion  of  the  increase,  $8,355,767,  represents  an  increase 
over  1960  obligations  in  the  cost  of  the  regular  operations  of  the  Bu- 
reau and  State  agencies  handling  initial  disabilitv  determinations.  It 
arises  from  a  4.4  percent  increase  in  total  workload  to  be  handled^ 
mandatory  increases  in  the  cost  of  carrying  payroll,  and  space  and 
telephone  costs.  The  increase  in  workload  is  caused  principally  by 
the  normal  year-to-year  growth  of  the  program,  caused  by  increasing 
population,  a  growing  number  of  aged,  and  more  people  insui^  under 
the  program. 

An  additional  increase  of  $2,614,355  is  due  to  increases  in  the  cost 
of  consultative  medical  examinations  authorized  by  State  agencies  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  cases  handled.  This  cost  is  increasing  be- 
cause the  average  medical  fee  per  examination  is  going  up,  and  be* 
cause  the  proportion  of  cases  requiring  examinations  is  increasing  as 
experience  shows  more  examinations  are  required  for  adquate  deter- 
minations. 

The  remaining  increase  of  $857,668  is  the  net  of  the  additional  cost 
of  the  Federal  employees  health  benefits  program  and  initiiil  plan- 
ning and  operations  of  the  integrated  data  processing  system  toff* 
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claims,  offset  by  savings  due  to  one  less  day's  pay  ih  1961,  and  to  the 
move  to  the  new  building. 

MOYB  INTO  NEW  BX7ILDIN6 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  move  to  our  new  building  is  sub- 
stailtfally  completed  for  our  wage-record  accounting  operations,  and 
that  we  expect  to  complete  the  move,  including  our  headquarters  staff, 
by  the  first  of  April. 

I  might  say  tnere  are  now  about  6,000  people  in  the  new  building, 
and  the  rest  of  them  will  be  moved  in  in  the  latter  part  of  March. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  may  wish 
toask. 

Mr.  Ball  is  here  to  help,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  members  of 
our  staff. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Christgau. 

In  1960  you  have  available  $191,600,000.  Your  request  for  1961  is 
$203,200,000,  an  increase  of  $11,600,000. 

Mr.  CHmsTaAu.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  And  an  increase  of  314  positions.  Yom*  original  esti- 
mate to  the  Department  was  $206,287,000,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  CHSHrraAiT.  Yes,  sir. 

BUREAIT  OF  THE  BUDGET  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.FoGABTr.  Your  revised  estimate  was  the  same.  And  the  request 
the  Department  made  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  the  same. 
Then  they  cut  you  almost  $3  million.  Why  did  they  cut  you  $8  mil- 
lion? 

Mr.  Chbistqau.  Do  you  want  the  items  too? 

Mr.  FooABTT.  I  want  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  $3  million,  and 
what  it  would  be  used  for,  and  how  it  is  going  to  hurt  the  program,  if 
it  will. 

Mr.  Ch^stoua.  I  think  we  can  ^ve  you  some  round  figures  on  these 
particular  items. 

Mr.  FooARTr.  What  was  the  reason  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gave 
for  cutting  this  $3  mill  ion  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  several  specific  and  individual 
cuts  here.  One  of  them  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  workload  item, 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  disability  claims  to  be  received  in  1961. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  mean  you  had  a  higher  estimate  than  titey  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Foqartt.  Are  they  better  quali&ed  than  you  to  make  such 
estimates? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don't  believe  so,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.FoGABTT.  I  don't  think  so  either. 

Mr.  Ball.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  though,  that  the  $10  million 
contingency  fund  that  we  nave  is  available  for  this  purpose  if  we 
should  turn  out — if  oar  estimate  should  turn  out  to  be  correct.  There 
was  a  difference  of  24,000  claims  in  the  disability  area.  I  would  not 
want  to  leave  you  with  the  impression  that  in  this  new  program  we  can 
be  absolutely  certain  how  many  there  will  be.  There  is  room  for 
some  difference  of  opinion. 
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fThis  particvtlar  cut  amounted  to  a  lit<Ue  more  than  a  million  dollats 
out  of  tne  $3  million  total.  Other  items  were^^^itji  h»A  requested  foods 
for  more  time  in  the  account  number  interview. 

CHANGE  IN  lAW  WOULD  INCREASE  WORKLOAD 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  seems  you  stated  the  other  day,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that 
the  law  mi^ht  be  changed  this  year.  That  would  increase  your  woik* 
loadjwoulda'tit? 

Mr.  Ball.  Oh,  yes,  very  substantially. 

Mr.  Christqau.  If  a  chan^  eliminating  age  50  is  made. 
,    Mr.FoGARTT.  That  was  talked  abouty  that  age  60  being  removed. 

Mr.  Christgau.  That  would  immediately  result  in  over  250,000 
becoming  eligible  for  benefits. 

Mr.  Ball.  About  105,000  more  disabled  workers  could  be  eligible 
inmiediately,  and  there  would  be  another  75,000  dependents.  The 
firs^  year  cost  would  be  around  $8  million.  So  you  would  need  to 
have  supplemental  funds. 

REDUCTION  HADE  BY  BUREAU  (»*  THE  mTDGBT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  can  supply  for  the  record  the  complete  break- 
down of  this  $3  million,  why  you  need  it,  and  what  enect  it  will 
have  on  vour  program. 

(The  breakdown  requested  follows :) 

The  appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1961  sabmltted  to  the  Buieaii  of 
the  Budget  tor  Milaries  and  expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Ase  and  SuniTort 
Insurance  was  $206,287,000  which  was  reduced  by  |3/)87/)00  to  $203,200^00a 

The  specific  items  reduced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  itemized  in  tilt 
table  below  by  activity.    These  items  fall  into  four  major  categories : 

1.  RevUions  in  workload  estimates, — The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduced 
the  estimated  number  of  disability  freeze  claims  by  24,000,  which  aocounts 
for  11,028,000  of  the  $3,087,000  reduction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Boresii 
of  the  Budget  revised  upward  the  number  of  actions  relating  to  OASI  beoe- 
ficiajles  on  the  .rolls  handled  by  the  district  offices  resulting  in  an  aUowance 
iof  $690,900  in  excess  of  the  original  request  The  net  effect  of  these  two  work- 
load adjustments  is  a  reduction  of  $337,100  in  the  request 

2.  Elimination  of  request  for  m^e  time  to  perform  certain  fvneHons  <«  ^rder 
to  increase  the  accuracy  and  effectiveness  of  proffram  administraiitm^^Tbtb 
request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  provided  for  more  personnel  in  relatioa  to 
units  of  work  to  be  processed  to  accomplish  the  following  objectives : 

{a)  To  prevent  misuses  of  the  account  number  by  more  thoreugh  inter* 
views  with  appUcants  for  account  numbers ; 

ih)  To  reduce  inaccuracies  in  claims  authorized  for  payment  txy  aUow- 
ing  more  time  for  case  review  and  supervision  of  staff ; 

(c)  To  improve  development  of  facts  relating  to  disability  claims  at  the 
district  oflice  level  by  more  thorough  interviews  with  claimants ;  and 

(d)  To  improve  the  handling  of  appeals  by  permitting  hearing  c» 
aminers  added  time  per  case  handled. 

The  added  manpower  and  related  costs  to  accompUsh  these  objectives  ae- 

count  for  $2,282,900  of  the  total  amount  reduced  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

i.  Elimination  of  81  new  staff  positions. — ^These  added  positions  (equivalent  to 

72.75  man-years  and  $407,891  in  fiscal  year  1961)  were  requested  for  the  foUow- 

ing  purposes: 

(a)  To  compensate  for  the  budgeted  reduction  in  overtime  usage  for  vari- 
ous service  functions ; 

(ft)  to  provide  added  clerical  assistance  in  regional  offices  to  service  a 
larger  field  staff;  and 

(c)  to  improve  program  research  and  management  ot  the  prognun. 
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4.  Denial  of  exfihHon  of  the  B0A8I  health  program  to  field  employees, — 
In  fiscal  year  1961  the  Bureau  planned  to- extend  to  part  of  the  field  stafi!  a  pro- 
gram of  periodic  health  examinations  which  has  been  instituted  for  the  Balti- 
more staff.  This  item  amounting  to  $58,929  was  denied  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  reduction  is  detailed  by  activity  in  the  fallowing 
table. 

Comparisc^  of  1961:  re^ueae  to  Budget  Bureau  and  Budget  Bureau  dlloioaiiee,  hff 

activity 


Request 

to  Budget 

Bureau 

Budget 

Bureau 

allowance 

Diflerance 

EzplanatiOQ  of  dlfferenoet    ', 

Activity  1 

Activity  2. 

Activity  8 

Activity! 

ActtvttyS 

"hSS^©. 

9|s  program  I 

$27,704,400 
61, 562, 107 
30,605,766 

48,258»057 

4,408,180 

132.278 
21,000,104' 

1,437,000 

$28,830,700 
61,164,184 
30,000,176 

46,787,412 

4.320,180 

132,278 
21,532,200 

1,415,672 

-$064,610 
-808»018 
+309,410 

-1,476,646 
-160,000 

Primarily  tbe  deoial  of  more  interview  time  with 
applicants  for  social  securiti'  account  numbers. 

Mnatty  due  to  denial  of  additional  time  for  cl^iwif 
case  review  to  reduce  inaccuracies. 

Net  result  of:  (a)  An  upward  revision  in  the  esti- 
mated number  of  actions  relating  to   OASI 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  handled  by  the  district 
offices,   and   (b)  reduction  in  time  allowance 
requested  for  handling  adjustment  actions  in  tbe 
payment  centers. 

Primarily  the  result  6f:  ((0  A  reduction  in  the 
estimated  number  of  disability  freeze  claims  to  be 
received,  and  (l>)  the  denidl  of  the  provision  for 
additional  time  fbr  more  thorough  interviews 
with  disability  appUoaote  in  the  district  offloee. 

Disallowed  the  request  to  improve  the  handling  of 
appeals  by  permitting  hearing  examiners  added 
time  per  case  handled. 

-466^814 
-21,328 

Result  of:  (o)  EOmlnatlon  of  $1  new  staff  positions, 
'     and  (6)  denial  of  extension  of  B0A8I  health 

Totol-,- 

106»287,000 

103,200,000 

-3,087,000 

I  Bequest  to  Budget  Bureau  was  not  aUooatcd  by  activity, 

JPlitdFOBED   CMANBES  IK    1961 

Mr.  FooABTT.  The  changes  proposed  in  the  budget  are  set  forth  on 
pages  3  through  8,  which  we  will  place  in  the  record. 
(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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LnciTATioN  ON  SaTiARTeb  and  Expenses,  Bubeau  of  OuhAoE  ahd 

SUB\1V0SS  INSUSANCE  (TBUST  FUND) 

Summary  of  changes 

Enacted  appropriation $191, 600, 000 

Unobligated  balance,  reserve  for  savings —227,750 


Total  estimated  funds  available  for  1960 191,372,250 

Estimate  for  1961 203,200,000 


Total  change 11, 827, 750 


Increases: 

(A)  Mandatory  items : 

1.  Annualization  of  236  staff  positions  authorized  in 
1960  for  part  of  year  (1960— authorized  for  70 
percent  of  year) : 

Personal    services     (67.50    man- 
years  ) $444. 202 

Retirement 24, 744 

Other  objects   (related  to  above 
positions ) 697 


469,643^ 

2.  Within-grade  promotions :  Personal  services 1, 855, 170 

8.  All  other  average  salary  changes  (includes  re- 
classifications, promotion  of  trainees,  and  hirings 
or  replacements  at  other  than  average  salary) : 
Personal  services 1, 107, 653 

4.  Federal  employee  health  benefits  program :  Other 

objects If  415»  672 

5.  Increased  annual  leave  usage : 

30.75  man-years $167, 129 

Other  objects 10,860  177,969 

Subtotal 4, 526, 133 


<d>  Program  increases : 

1.  For  increase  of  4.4  x>ercent  in  volume 
of  Bureau  and  State  agency  work : 

938.25  man-years $8,920,184 

Other  objects 805, 206 

Advances  to  State  agencies 1, 104, 770     .        5, 830,160 


2.  For  purchase  of  medical  examinations :  Advances 

to  State  agencies 3,403,200 

8.  For  continuing  space  and  communication  costs: 

Other  objects 944, 824 

4.  For  makeready  costs  for  IDP  system : 

4.00   man-years $180, 441 

Other  objects 504, 559 


685,000 

5.  For  increase  in  State  unit  costs:  Advances  to 

State  agencies 178, 416 

6.  For  nonrecurring  work : 

—30.50  man-years —$77,040 

Other  objects 91,019 


7.  Miscellaneous: 

—22.25  man-years —17, 657 

Other  objects 135, 971 


18,979 
118,314 


Subtotal 11, 178. 963 


Gross  increases 15^700,060 
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lilHlTATiair  ON  SALABIXS  AKD  BXPKlf  SES,  BUBBATT  OF  OLD-AGS  AND 

SuBTivoBs  INBUBANCE  (Tbubt  Fund) — Contljiaed 

Bwfnmary  of  changes — Ck>ntiiined 
Decreases: 

(a)  For  increased  productivity : 

467.75  man-years $1,824,000 

Other  objects 46, 888 

11,870^888 

(  5)  Recruitment  and  other  intermittent  expenses : 

Other  objects 758, 944 

(c)  Movement  to  new  headquarters  building : 

147.75  man-years |757,219 

Other  objects -f  17, 3»8 

739, 821 

id)  1  less  day  in  excess  of  52-week  base  (262  days  1960,  261 

days  1961) :  Personal  services 503, 188 

Net  increases . 11, 827, 750 

Explanation  of  Ohanoeb 

inobbases 

A,  Mandatory  items 

AwnwiUsfation  of  staff  positions  added  in  1960,  S469fi4S.'^The  increase  of 
67.50  man-years  and  $469,643  represents  the  added  cost  in  1961  of  carrying  on 
an  anual  basis  236  positions  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1960.  These  positions 
were  authorized  to  meet  increased  needs  in  OASI  and  disability  policy  and  pro- 
cedure work,  to  strengthen  the  departmental  staff  of  the  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals  in  order  to  effectively,  administer  an  expanded  program,  and  to  handle 
a  growing  volume  of  work  in  electronic  programing,  management  and  service 
functions  not  directly  related  to  measurable  worldoads. 

Withirirgrade  promotions,  ^i,555,i76-— These  salary  advancements  are  required 
by  statute.  The  Bureau  will  more  than  absorb  these  costs  throui^  improved 
productivity,  turnover,  delays  in  filling  vacancies,  and  recruitment  at  lower-than- 
average  salaries. 

AU  other  average  salary  changes,  S1407,€SS. — Included  in  this  category  are  the 

.  followtug  types  of  salary  changes :  (a)  Promotion  of  personnel  hired  at  a  trainee 
position  level  into  a  Journeyman  level  will  cost  $1,440,105  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
This  represents  both  the  annualization  of  promotions  made  in  1960  of  personnel 
recruited  in  1959  an^  pDomotions  mostly  in  accordance  with  training  agreements 
with  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in  1961  of  personnel  recruited  in  1960:  (h) 
annuli^tion  of  reclassifications  of  position^  in  1960  amounts  to  $123,304  in  1961 ; 
and'  (c)  recruitment' in  1961  at  less  than  the  Journeyman  level  to  meet  increased 
work]4Mid  jgieedsand  t». replace  losses,  will  offset  the  foregoing- increases  by 

.$465,756.  . 

Federal  employee  health  benefits  program,  SI,415,67B, — ^The  Federal  Employee 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959  (Public  Law  86-882)  provides  that  the  Government 

..will  share  the  cost  with  the  employees,  of  providing  health  benefit  plans  for- the 
|)rotection  of  the  employees.    This  program  becomes  effective  with  the  first  day 

,  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  July  1, 1960. 

Increased  annual  lefive  usaffe,  V77, 989. — This  increase  in  costs  is  the  net  re- 
sult of  the  following  factors:  (a)  Higher  annual  leave  usage  in  the  district 
offices  and  the  payment  centers  will  reduce  the  effective  time  to  apply  to  produc- 
tion and  thereby  increase  costs  by  $.358,521.  The  movement  of  personnel  into 
higher  leave  accrual  brackets  brings  about  this  increase  in  leave  usage;  <&) 
more  time  will  be  available  to  apply  to  production  in  1961  in  the  Division  of  At- 
counting  Operations  because  in  1960  time  will  be  lost  due  to  the  move  to  the 
new  headquarters  building.    This  factor  reduces  costs  by  $180,532  in  1961. 

B,  Program  Uems 

Increase,  of  iJ^.,  percent  in  volume  of  Bureau  and  State  agency  work, 
S5,8S0J60.^-WoTk  to  be  processed  in  1961  by  the  Bureau  is  estimated  to  he 
8.7  percent  highet  than  in  1960.  In  order  to  process  this  increased  volume  of 
work,  the  Bureau  will  require  an  increase  of  9.38.25  man-years  at  a  cost  of 
$3,920,184  for  personal  services  and  $805,206  for  other  objects.  Estimated  proc- 
essing of  work  in  1961  by  State  agencies  will  exceed  1960  by  18.4  percent  at  a 
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cost  of  |U04,770  (exclnOlng  medical  examlnatioii  costs  cttsciused  below) .  These 
cost  estimates  are  unadjusted  tor  decreased  requiremeoits  on  account  of  im- 
proved productivity,  detailed  elsewliere. 

Purchase  of  medical  ewminaiioiM,  $8,40S^60,^Th^  added  costs  for  purchase 
of  medical  examinations  in  fiscal  year  1961  result  from  the  following :  (a)  Added 
examinations  commensurate  with  the  13.4  percent  workload  increase  amotint  to 
$788,905  of  the  total  increase:  and  (&)  an  expected  increase  In  unit  cost  of 
13.50  per  examination  accouikts  for  $870,146.  This  rise  in  unit  cost  is  consistent 
wit|i  the  nationwide  trend  in  doctors'  fees  established  by  State  schedules  and 
the  greater  use  of  speclalist^type  examinations;  and  (c)  an  increase  In  the 
proportion  of  cases  handled  by  State  agencies  in  which  medical  examinations 
will  be  purchased  accounts  for  the  remaining  $1,744,209.  In  1961  the  Burean 
expects  to  purchajae  medical  examinations  in  45  percent  of  the  disability  cases 
processed  by  State  agencies  as  compared  with  35  percent  in  1960.  The  reasons 
for  this  increase  are  explained  in  detail  in  the  activity  4  Justification. 

Continuing  space  and  communication  costs,  $944^824- — ^The  increase  of  $944,824 
consists  of  the  following:  (a)  $717,723  for  district  ofQce  rental  increases  at- 
tributable to  annuallzation  of  rent  for  space  acquired  in  1960,  price  changes 
(  upon  renegotiation  of  contracts,  and  moves  in  1961  of  some  district  oflBices  out  of 
below-standard  space;  (h)  $103,500  for  additional  telephone  charges  including 
annuallzation  of  additional  service  Installed  is  1960  and  the  net  cost  of  in- 
stallations scheduled  for  1961  for  additional  staff;  (o)  $202,953  for  anoualisa- 
tion  of  pasrment  center  space  changes  m  fiscal  year  1960,  due  principally  to 
the  scheduled  move  of  the  Philadelphia  Payment  Center  from  their  present 
cramped  Quarters  in  rent-free  space  to  commercial  space  in  April  I960;  and 
<d)  other  miscellaneous  changes  resulting  in  an  offisettlng  decrease  of  $79,882. 

MtUoerready  costs  for  IDP  systsm,  $$83,000. — Intensive  preliminary  studies 
within  the  Bureau  have  established  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  an  inte- 
grated data  processing  system  for  lAe  Bureau's  claims  and  postadjudlcation 
^peratioiis.  Implementation  of  this  recommendation  will  yield  substantial 
econmnies  in  future  operations,  will  considerably  reduce  the  time  required  fW 
the  certification  for  payment  of  new  claims  and  the  handling  of  postadjndlca- 
tion  actions,  and  will  increase  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  Initial  planning  and 
implenmntation  for  the  new  system  will  require  $688,000  in  fiscal  year  1961. 
▲  more  detailed  explanation  Is  presented  in  the  justification  of  activity  7. 

Increase  in  State  unit  costs,  ^/78,.J/6.— Many  cases  are  delayed  in  processing 
In  State  agencies  because  of  insufficient  avaflabflity  of  medical  consultant 
services.  Beginning  in  1960.  the  Bureau  expects  to  increase  the  number  of 
medical  consultants  attached  to  State  agency  staffs.  However,  this  expansion 
can  only  be  accomplished  gradually  because  of  difficulty  in  recruiting  doctors. 
Therefbre,  the  expansion  planned  for  1960  is  nominal,  with  some  step-up  sched- 
uled for  1961.  The  added  cost  of  this  expansion  plus  some  increase  In  clerical 
staff  accounbi  for  the  higher  unit  cost  for  handling  disability  work  In  State 
agencies. 

y&nreeurrinff  iDorJb,  ^/5,P'm.— ^The  Increase  of  $13,979  Is  the  net  dUterenfis 
between  the  cost  of  nonrecurring  work  to  be  conducted  in  1960  and  scheduled 
ft>T  fiscal  year  1961.  An  explanation  of  the  work  planned  for  each  fiscal  yesr 
is  presented  in  the  individual  activity  Justifications. 

Miseefkmeous  changes,  $t  18,314. —YsLviora  miscellaneous  changes  reBult  in  a 
net  increase  of  $118,814  in  the  fiscal  year  1961  requirements.  These  <^angef 
consist  of:  (a)  An  increase  of  $78,080  for  premium  pay  for  overtime;  (»^  «; 
tocrease  of  $48,005  for  inventory  adjustments;  and  (o)  a  decrease  of  $7,771 
for  other  changes. 

nSCBKASBS 

<  V  SavitH^  due  to  produotivitff  imf>rammmi,  ^/.«70;««?.— Tn  fls^l  year  IftJO 
the  Bureau  expects  to  realise  savings  amounting  to  ov«^  $2.5  million  from  1989 
experience  as  a  result  of  greater  production  per  man-year  used.  In  fiscal  yesr 
1961,  we  expect  a  further  net  increase  of  $1,870,388.  bringing  a  t^rtal  Mivlnff 
of  $4.5  million  in  1961  as  compared  with  1959.  These  savings  rerolt  prlncipaUy 
from:  (a)  Improved  productivity  from  personnel  recruited . during  fiscal  year 
1989:  f*>  the  performance  of  a  larcrer  yblnme  of  work  In  1960  and  1961  without 
corresT)on(!Jlnc  increases  in  operating  supervisors,  trainingi  and  other  costs 
directlv  related  to  workload  vojume:  (c)  the  farther  application  of  electronic 
equipment  to  maintenance  of  earnings  records;  and  (d)  other  Improvemwits  in 
operating  metl^Qds.  .  .      ;  . 
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other  intertttitieiii  eapetues,  ttSHMk**-'^^  diecMase  of 
$758,944  represents  the  net  difference  between  fecmitiDent  and  otber  Intermittent 
ooBts  scheduled  for  1060  and  those  planned  for  fiscal  year  1M1«  These  ^xpfiidi- 
tcmeifi,  iil^ough  workload  related,  are  of  an  Irregular  nature.  The  decrease  in 
19a  MMdts  chiefly  from  the  purchase  in  1900  of  microfilm  reader^  amounting 
to  orer  a  mllUon  dollars. 

Movement  to  new  head^uarteri  huMing  ^  i960t  ^SB^SU^^-TiiB  maf%  of  the 
Bureau's  accounting  operations  and  central  staff  is  scheduled  in  the  early  part 
of  calendar  year  1900.  This  move  will  result  in  savings  in  1960  and  1961  as 
follows: 


loeo 

Add«<l 
iatlngBiii 

total  MVUlCi 

staff  aaTbigi  (IndodaB  xiight  dlfleraitial  and  08RA) ^. 

OUfirff^wfnfp     ,   .—^-<.. ...... ..^ ...—  ...„.. 

•487,872 

-IMS,  218 

SaMotel ,.. 

Olbettliic  Mittol  OSA  wotiacC • « 

fiat  577 

-'SS;gl 

-1,801,081 
1,800,000 

tfttfirrtosi 

-«1,260 

-739,831 

-*881,081 

One  Jess  day  of  pay  in  1961,  $509,189, — Requirements  for  fiscal  year  1961  will 
doerease  hy  1506,188  because  1961  has  261  paid  days  as  compared  with  262  in 
llocftl  year  196a 

DisijBiuTr  Proyisiok  t9  the  Act 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  A  very  large  part  of  this  increase  is  made  up  of  in- 
creased costs  in  carrying  out  the  disability  provisioius  of  the  act*  Just 
how  miach  is  attributable  to  this  part  of  the  program? 

Mr.  Ball.  Total  costs  for  the  disability  program  will  inoreaee  by 
$7,S2d,919.  I^ate  agency  costs  account  for  about  $4.6  million  of  this. ' 
There  are  three  separate  items^  all  related  to  State  agenc;^  coet^y.Mr. 
Chairman.  One  is  a  workload  item  of  $1,104,730,  which  is  the  result 
of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  claims  tnat  the  State  agencies  will 
receive.  Then  there  is  an  item  of  $3^403^60,  whidx  is  for  medical  ex- 
aminations.   . 

I  WQuId  like  to  comment  on  that  in  more  detail  in  a  moment,  if  I 
may. 

And  then  a  very  small  item  of  $178^16,  that  is  for  a  littla  higher 
miit  cost  in  the  State  agencies,  principally  to  supply  more  meaical 
eonsnltahts  in  the  State  agencies. 

COST   OF    MEDICAL    £ZAMXKATION8 

'thM  purchase  of  jnedical  examinations,  the  figure  of  $3^03,260, 1 
wtanted  to  Make  clear  that  part  of  that  item  is  also  a  workload  figure. 
This  $3,408,000  is  made  up  of  three  separate  parts:  $78S,905  of  it  is 
for  the  meaical  examinftt^ons  for  the  additional  claims  that  will  be 
tadMn— the  worttload  will  he  increased;  and  $870,146  of  it  arises  be- 
came of  the  cdet  of  the  exams  thtaiselves  is  rising. 

We  operate  through  the  same  fee  schedules  as  vocational  rehabili- 
tation^  as  they  are  under  contract  in  most  States  to  make  these  deter- 
minations. 

In  many  States  the  fee  schedules  are  quite  old^  and  as  these  scheil- 
ules  are  renegotiated  it  increases  the  cost  of  these  examinations. 
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Mr.  FpoAKTT.  What  has  been  the  trend  shice  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  m  costs  for  medical-examinations? 

Mr.  Baix.  In  the  last  2  or  8  years  particularly,  the  cost  per  ex- 
amination has  been  rising,  partly  because  of  this  point  of  doctors 
having  higher  fees,  but  it  is  also  partly  attributable  to  our  increas- 
ingly sending  pNeople  to  ^t  the  type  of  examination  that  tends  to 
be  more  expensive.  A  higher  proportion  of  these  cases  are  either 
neuropsychiatric  examinations,  which  tend  to  be  more  expensive,  or 
the  heart — ^pulmonary  type  of  examinations,  which  .would  be  more 
expensive.  So  those  two  factors  together  have  resulted  in  the  med- 
ical examination  costs  rising  as  follows:  1957,  it  was  $23.71 — ^where 
there  was  a  medical  exam  it  cost  on  the  average  $28.71.  Then  for 
subsequent  years  it  is  $26.41;  $30.96;  this  year,  estimated  at  $32.50; 
and  in  1961,  $36.  That  accounts  for— out  of  this  $3,400,000  figure— 
tihat  accounts  for  $870,000  of  it,  this  increase  in  the  unit  cost  of  the 
exams. 

There  is  another  figure  of  $1,744,209,  within  this  nearly  $3^^  mil- 
lion, that  is  the  result  of  our  ordering  and  paying  for  exams  in  a 
higher  proportion  of  cases,  aside  from  the  workload  and  aside  from 
the  increase  in  unit  cost. 

This  year  we  are  budgeted  for  the  Government  paying  for  medical 
exams  in  about  35  percent  of  all  the  cases  that  the  State  handles.  In 
1961  we  are  requesting  money  for  a  ratio  of  45  percent  for  medical 
examinations. 

It  has  been  our  increasing  experience  that  to  set  sound  determina- 
tions in  this  area  requires  m  a  substantial  number  of  cases  that  the 
Government  purchase  its  own  examinations  from  a  qualified  special- 
ist, rather  than  relying  to  the  extent  we  did  in  earlier  years  on  the 
individuars  own  examinations.    That  is  the  basis  for  it. 

Mr.  FoQAKTT.  The  trend  is  going  up  in  all  tiiese  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  The  State  agency  cost  is  going  up  $5  million.  What 
is  this  average  staff  on  duty,  what  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  that  would  be  the.  same  as  the  number  of  man- 
years.  Our  staff  fluctuates  quite  a  bit,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know, 
so  that  at  high  workload  periods  we  have  considerably  more  on  du^ 
than  we  will  other  periods  of  the  year.  This  is  just  the  average,  if 
you  took  the  whole,  we  might  vary,  oh,  several  hundred  {>eople. 

AMOUNTS  ADVANCED  TO  STATES  SINCaS   1955 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  have  figures  on  the  amounts  advanced  to  the 
States  each  year  since  these  disability  provisions  became  part  of  the 
act  and  the  estimates  for  1960  and  1961  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 

The  total  amounts,  beginning  in  1955,  which,  of  course,  waa  just  a 
preliminary — getting  ready,  for  the  program — ^the  total  obligations 
were  $709,221. 

Then  for  1956,  $1,676,443. 

Por  1957,  $4,457,053. 

For  1958,  $7,842,143. 

For  1959,  $11,239,697. 

Presently,  in  1960,  $14,818,862, 
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And  our  request  for  1961,  is  $19,445,857. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  there  any  State  funds  involved  in  this? 

Mr.  Baix.  None  at  all,  sir.  This  is  entirely  a  service  that  they 
perform  under  contract  with  the  Federal  Government  and  under  terms 
of  the  Federal  law. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  Is  there  any  incentive  for  the  State  to  economize  in 
such  a  program? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  none,  other  than  the  one  that  they  would  have  in 
wanting  to  do  a  good  job.  But  we  watch  and  control  the  expenditures 
very  closely  from  the  Federal  point  of  view. 

They  submit — each  State  submits  a  budget  to  us,  which  is  gone  over 
very  carefully  in  terms  of  the  need  in  that  State,  which  we  keep  in 
very  close  contact  with. 

MEDICAL    EZAinNATION    FEES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  the  averag^e  cost  per  medical  examination? 

Mr.  Ball.  $32.50,  in  1960,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  are  asking  in  the  esti- 
mate for  $S6  for  1961. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  And  for  the  reasons  that  you  gave,  more  complete  ex- 
aminations and  more  diiBcult  cases? 

'Mtr.  Ball.  And  the  renegotiation  of  doctor's  fees.  Tliese  fee  sched- 
nlee  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  are  quite  outdated  in 
many  States.  They  were  set  several  years  ago,  and  the  doctors  in 
some  cases  really  have  not  been  getting  fees  from  us  that  are  com- 
mensurate at  all  with  the  going  rate  for  medical  examinations. 

I  think  there  is  another  aspect  to  this 

Mr.  FooABTT.  I  thought  the  doctors  were  telling  us  their  fees  havent 
increased  hardly  any  for  years. 

Mr.  Ball.  Have  not? 

Mr.FoGABTT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  the  fee  schedules — ^I  think  there  is  another  aspect 
to  this.  The  doctors  have  been  willing  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
to  enter  into  arrangements  that  are  a  little  less  than  their  going  rate, 
because  they  partly  consider  it  a  welfare  program,  but  an  insurance 
program  such  as  this,  with  the  money  from  the  trust  fund,  I  think 
there  is  a  fairly  widespread  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  charging 
us  a  full  rate.  When  tne  number  of  exams  were  small  and  primarily 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  purposes,  the  fact  that  their  schedules 
were  out  of  date  didn't  bother  them  too  much,  but  now  they  are  per- 
forming a  large  number  for  us,  and  this  is  leading  to  some  renegotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Thej  want  to  try  to  make  up,  in  this  program,  for 
what  they  are  losing  m  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  I  think  it  is  quite  dear  they  are  frequently  below  the 
going  rate. 

SUMMARY  OF  DATA  OK  FROCESSINQ  DISABILrrr  CASES 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  We  will  place  in  the  record  the  data  regarding  the 
costs  of  processing  disability  cases  which  you  prepared  at  the  com- 
mittee's earlier  request. 
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(The  information  supplied  &II0W8 :) 

LnCITATION  ON  SaLABIES  AND  SzFEN8ES|  BUBEAU  Or  0LI>-AQB  AND  SUB¥IT0B8 
iNfiPOILANCE    (TBUBT  PUND) 


STATE  AOENOT  00BT8  FOB  FBOGBBBINO  DI8ABELITT  CA0Kfl 

■  The  atteehed  tables  on  workloads  processed  by  State  agencies  under  contract 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edncation^  and  WeUare  and 
costs  of  handling  these  workloads  indicate  the  shaip  growth  in  the  disability 
program  since  fiscal  year  ld55. 

A  year-by-year  comparison  of  data  must  take  into  consideration  some  of  the 
factors  influencing  State  operations  in  the  7-year  period.  Fiscal  years  1056  and 
196$  can  be  eharacteriied  as  a  period  of  organisisg  staff  and  facilities  In  State 
lU^ncies  to  process  the  workload  volome  arising  from  the  disability  freeae  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  enactment  in  1956  of  the  disability  insur- 
ance benefit  program  and  the  provision  for  pasrment  of  monthly  benefits  to  dis- 
abled children  age  18  and  over  of  OASI  beneficiaries  sharply  increased  workloads 
in  fiscal  years  1957  and  1968.  Becanse  State  agencies  were  not  equipped  to 
handle  this  sharp  infiux  in  workload,  it  was  necessary:  (1)  To  renegotiate  coa- 
tracts  with  State  agencies  to  permit  cases  to  be  handled  by  the  Division  of  Dis- 
ability Operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance ;  and  (2) 
for  the  cases  processed  by  State  agencies,  to  use  expedient  measures  and  short- 
cuts to  keep  the  abnormally  high  number  of  claims  pending  trom  mounting 
further. 

The  work  load  and  cost  trends  in  fiscal  year  1959,  1960,  and  1961  reflect:  (1) 
The  State  agencies  assuming  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  workload  as  in- 
tended by  statute;  (2)  a  growth  in  the  number  of  reconsideration  cases  and 
continuing  eligibility  cases  (8)  efforts  to  improve  the  development  of  evidence 
to  support  determinations  as  to  the  existence  of  a  disability ;  and  (4)  increased 
use  and  costs  of  consultative  medical  examinations — the  reasons  for  which  are 
presented  on  pages  88-40  of  the  Justification  of  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  appropriation  request  for  1961. 

Siak  agency  cosU  and  manpotrer  uMage,  fiscal  years  196SS2 
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>  Fands  are  provided  the  State  agencies  a  quarter  in  advance;  hence  oblisadons  oover  the  H-montb 
of  operations  of  October-September  of  each  year.    Obligations  also  reflect  adjustments  in  yeannd  ~ 
.  i  XBdodeo  tolUimo  eQtUvalent  of  part-ttase  parsomieL 
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J^aU  agency  operations  workload  and  unit  cost  daUi,  fiscal  yean  19S6^1 
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>  1st  3  years  MsUj  dev^lopmental'-dBta  Is  not  signiflcant  for  eemparisoo  purposes. 

*  Costs  in  State  agencies  for  other  than  medical  examinations  do  not  fluctuate  in  direct  proportioo  to. 
workload  because  many  of  the  small  States  operate  witb  only  a  fisw  employees,  hence,  a  Tanation  tai  imlt- 
oostB  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  system  as  it  is  working 
now^  as  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned ! 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir ;  I  think  we  can  say  honestly  that  there  have  been 
very,  very  great  improvements,  but  to  say  we  are  satisfied,  that 
wouldn't  De  correct 

Mr.  FooARTT .  What  do  you  intend  doing  about  it  ? 

TBDCESSINQ  TIME  OF  DISABILTTr  GASES 

Mr.  Ball.  For  one  thing,  we  intend  to  reduce  the  length  of  proc- 
essing time  at  least  another  10  days. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  What  is  it  now? 

Mr.  Ball.  On  the  average,  about  110  days— disability  cases. 

We  have  as  a  goal  90  days,  on  the  average. 

I  might  point  out  the  110  is  about  half  of  what  it  was  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  so  big  progress  is  being  made. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Would  you  be  satisfied  in  cutting  it  down  to  90  days 
inlyearf 

Mr.  Ball.  I  imagine  when  we  get  to  90  days,  we  will  see  ways  of 
improving  there. 

But  there  are  certain  irreducible  handlings  in  the  disability  cases 
when  you  have  to  order  specialist  examinations  in  a  high  proportion  of 
them. 

You  see,  in  suggesting  that  we  have  more  of  these  medical  examina- 
tions for  the  difficult  l^rderline  cases,  we  do  have  to  recognize  that 
there  is  necessarily  some  delay  in  it. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  In  other  words,  you  think  it  is  impossible  to  get  that 
below  90  days  in  the  next  year  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  In  the  next  year!  I  think  it  would  be  unlikely  in  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  No  matter  what  you  did? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don't  at  this  moment  see  any  practical  plan  that  would 
hold  hope  for  getting  it  on  the  average  below  that  in  this  next  year. 
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I  would  hope  that  as  we  get  near  the  goal  that  we  will  see  other  avenues 
that  would  make  it  possible  to  improve  further. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  don't  see  anything  in  the  offing  that  could  possi- 
bly reduce  that  ?  That  could  reduce  the  length  of  time  f 

Mr.  Ball.  Should  I  talk  a  little  more  at  length  on  that  point? 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  in  these  disability  cases  it  is  a  little  easier  to 
have  a  clear  picture  of  the  problem  if  we  talk  about  two  different  types 
of  cases.  First,  ones  that  are  clean-cut  cases — where  the  individuaFs 
own  evidence  that  he  presents  is  enough  on  which  a  determination 
can  be  made — those  go  through  the  State  agency  pretty  fast.  They 
are  now  averaging  about  20  days.  We  think  we  can  knock  about  10 
days  off  of  that. 

Of  course,  after  we  develop  it  in  our  district  offices,  it  goes  throue:h 
the  State  agency,  is  reviewed  in  Baltimore,  and  then  put  on  the  rolls. 

This  srroup  can  be  reduced  probably  around  15  days  overall,  10  days 
in  the  State  and  probably  about  5  days  elsewhere;  i.e.,  in  district  offices 
and  Baltimore. 

But,  now,  it  is  this  other  group — and  it  is  now  nearly  half  the 
cases — ^that  I  am  hesitating  about  making  too  strong  a  commitment 
on  large  reductions  in  processing  time.  This  group  is  made  up  of 
the  ones  where  the  evidence  that  the  individual  himself  submits  is  not 
enough  on  which  a  determination  can  be  made. 

When  these  get  to  the  State  agencies,  in  an  increasing  proportion 
what  we  are  now  doing  is  buying  a  specialist  examination.  You  have 
to  arrange  for  that,  fit  it  into  the  doctor's  schedule,  get  the  individual 
together  with  him ;  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  is  difficult  to 
do.  These  cases  will  probably  always  take  fairly  long.  Right  now 
it  is  averaging  something  over  50  days  in  the  State  Agjency  for  that 
type  of  case,  and  we  could  reduce  that  probably  another  lO, 

But  in  that  group,  there  is  a  physical  minimum. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  there  anything  that  this  committee  could  do  to  help 
you  further  reduce  this  time  from  90  days  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  that  I  see  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  except  the  appropriation  we  have  requested  here,  whidi 
would  help,  certainly. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  do  you  mean,  requested  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  mean  the  full  amount  of  what  we  axe  asking  for  in  this 
item  is  certainly  necessary  to  come  down  to  90  days. 

EFFECT  OF  APPROPRIATION  ON  PROCESSING  TOCB 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Suppose  Congress  decided  to  give  you  a  little  more 
money,  would  that  help  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  really  doubt,  for  this  particular  item  of  reducing  time 
in  disability,  that  is  a  problem  of  more  money. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  we  reduced  the  appropriation  a  couple  of  million 
dollars,  how  much  effect  would  that  have  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  A  couple  of  million  dollars  cut  in  the  disability  area 
would  have  a  very  significant  effect  on  time. 

2i|r.  FoGARTY.  But  it  wouldn't  have  any  effect  if  we  added  another 
$500,000? 

*  Mr.  Ball.  I  think  we  asked  in  here  for  about  the  amount  that  can 
be  spent  well,  except  for  just  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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Inhere  we  did  have  in: mind  a^  more  thorough  interview  at  the  district 
office  level  of  certain  nonmedical  aspects  in  disability. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  suggest  this  will  necessarily  decrease  the  process- 
ing time,  but  we  thought  that  it  would  contribute  to  sounder  decisions. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  would  it  be  helped  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  In  arriving  at  decisions;  by  having  more  information  so 
lire  can  arrive  at  sounder  decisions. 

Mr.-FocJAHTY.  Don't  you  think  that  is  important  to  the  poor  fellow 
who  thinks  he  is  disabled  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  doing  this  now.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
not  doin^  it.  This  is  a  matter  of  a  request  that  we  had  for  a  slight 
Edition  m  the  amount  of  time  spent  on  the  same  thing. 

Mr.'FoGABTT.  To  do  a  better  job  f 
'Mr. Ball.  Yes. 

BACKLOGS 

.  Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  have  any  serious  backlogs  in  any  part  of  the 
program  now  ? . 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  right  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  our 
high  quarter  workload,  and  in  the  last  lew  weeks,  as  is  really  to  be 
expected,  we  have  been  taking  in  more  claims  than  we  have  been  able 
to  turn  out.  This  is  almost  always  true  in  January  and  February. 
But  I  would  not  say  it  has  reached  any  serious  proportions. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Is  it  any  worse  than  it  was  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  started  this  year  in  better  shape  than  we  have 
been  in  January  at  any  time,  in  regard  to  the  badklog. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  No,  we  are  never  satisfied. 
•  Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  improve  operations? 

Mr,  Christgau.  We  are  improving,  as  Mr.  Ball  indicated,  our  in- 
terviews. 

Among  the  problems  we  have  had  is  people  having  been  denied, 
especially  in  the  disability  area,  to  give  them  a  longer  interview,  to 
give  them  an  understandmg  of  the  reasons  for  it,  and  to  help  them 
in  the  decision  w;hether  they  should  appeal. 

:  Mr.  FoGARTT.  In  your  overall  backlog  problem,  what  do  you  think 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  situation  ? 

';  '  ELECTRONIC  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT 

Mr.  Ball.  One  area  we  are  very,  hopeful  about  for  q[>eeding  up  our 
^neral  processing  tand  improving  accuracy,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
mtpoductipn  Qf  the  electronic  proc^sse»^wlutt  is  called  integrated 
<^ta  processJLQg— rinto  the  claims  part  of  the  job. 

We  have  an  item  of  $685,000  in  this  request  to  get  started  in  the 
application  of  that  equipment  to  the  claims  process. 

As  you  know,  we  just  about  have  completed  the  application  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  the  wage  record-keeping  part  of  our  job.  Now 
we  are  starting  to  take  the  beginning  steps,  hopefully,  in  1961,  to  put. 
the  xJaims  paymg  and  keeping  up  of  the  benefit  rolls  and  the  adjust- 
ments that  need  to  be  made  also  on  electronic  equipment,  which  should 
very  substantially  speed  up  processing  time  in  the  long  run,  and  im- 
prove the  accuracy  of  ti^e  job. 
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IKTKaRAlXD  DATA  fBOGBBfilKO 

Mr.  FoqAktt.  From  your  justificstions  you  seem  to  t&A  the  appli- 
cation of  tids  so-called  integrated  data  proce^ing  to  your  program 
will  result  in  a  very  signilicant  improvement  in  operations  and  sar- 
in money  t 
[r.  Ball.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  FooARxr.  We  will  put  pages  66  through  69  in  the  reoonL 
(The  pages  follow :) 

LlHITATION    ON    Sai^ABIES    A2fD   EXPENSES,    BUBEAU   OF   OlD-AaB  AND   SUBVI¥OBa 
iNStTRANOE  (TbUST  FUND) 

B.  MAKE  BEADY  AND  INITIAL  COSTS  FOB  AFtLYlK^  VUBTBEB  AUTOICAVMII  AMD  IHIB- 
GBATED  DATA  PB0GE8SIN0  IN  THE  BUBBAU'S  OLAIMS  AND  BEZfETIT  FATlCIOn^ 
OPEBATIONB 

i.  Background 

Barly  in  Jimuary  1960  the  Bnreaii  organised  a  ceatnU  pUnniiig  staff  of  kagr 
high-grade  personnel  temporarily  detailed  from  their  regular  Jobs  to  make  an 
evaluation  of  the  whole  claims  process  in  the  Bureau.  A  committee  appointed 
by  Secretary  Folsom  and  chaired  by  Reinhard  Uohaus  had  previously  recom- 
mended that  the  Bureau  review  its  work  processes  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of 
integrated  data  processing.^ 

The  claims  process  studied  by  the  central  planning  staff  oicdmpassed  the 
whole  process ;  the  taking  of  applications,  the  furnishing  of  earnings  records,  the' 
development  of  other  evidence,  adjudication,  review  and  authorization,  payment 
and  maintenance  of  the  benefit  rolls  including  all  of  the  adjustment  actiona 
therefor.  Involved  are  personal  contacts,  Judgment  actions  and  clerical  and 
mechanical  operations. 

Prior  to  tlie  institution  of  the  central  planning  staff,  as  a  result  of  its  practiofr 
of  applying  continuing  study  to  all  its  operations,  the  Bureau  had  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  using  electronic  machinery 
for  a  significant  portion  of  its  claims  work  whi6h  does  not  involve  contact  with 
the  pid>liG  or  personal  Judgment  It  had  also  done  some  feaeardi  on  thm  use 
of  a  wire  communication  system  which  can  provide  punched  paper  tape  con- 
vertible to  tabulating  cards  or  magnetic  tape.  It  also  had  the  benefit  of  its  ex- 
l)erience  and  staff  knowledge  in  the  use  of  electric  and  electronic  machinery  and 
in  its  earnings  record  operations. 

The  findings  derived  from  these  studies  and  experience  show  condnsivtrir 
that  substantial  and  much  needed  improvements  in  processing  time  and  fflMcmcy 
as  well  as  financial  economies  can  be  achieved  through  the  application  of  inte- 
grated data  processing  methods  principally  by  the  connected  or  parallel  use  of 
wire  communications  and  electronic  machinery  in  appropriate  partft  of  tbe 
claims  process. 

The  achievement  of  this  goal  of  bringing  its  claims  operation  into  parity  with 
the  advanced  methods  used  in  the  Bureau's  earnings  record  operaticms,  will  have 
to  be  phased  over  a  number  of  years.  Researdi,  study,  machine  programing; 
pilot  test  installations  and  preliminary  working  installations  designed  to  handle 
something  less  than  the  ultimate  system,  wsn  reouire  a  good  deal  of  work  and 
tiBie. 

S.  A  ^rief,  notUe^hnUM  de$ofipHM  of  h(m  the  uUiwMte  $^em  immM  «or* 
After  the  personal  contacts  with  daimants,  district  offices  woqM  type  mm^^^n^ 

record  reqiieats  on  wire  conunonication  equipment 
Such  requests  would  be  received  in  the  foon  of  paper  tape  and  xeadaUe  cooy 

if  desired.  ^ 

The  paper  tape  would  be  used  to  activate  madiinery  to  produce  earnings  leconl 

data. 


>  Since  "integrated  data  procewing*'  is  a  technical  tern,  a  brief  dMoiDllon  «f  «k*  ««. 
c^t  mlffbt  be  useful.  Tbe^  basic  idea  is  that  once  data  is  captured  through  tFiiln?  SI 
punching,  or  otherwise  Into  a  document,  subsequent  uses  of  the  same  (fata  wl£en»m 
possible,  should  not  reouire  a  repetition  of  the  typing,  kej.puSAiS7et£:^?  tt^ 
nsed  in  a  different  operation,  or  in  a  combination  with  other  data,  or  at  a  different  loSSSo! 
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The  earnings  record  would  be  returned  by  .wire;  tape  and  readable  copies 
l)eing  produced  at  destination. 

Adjudicated  case  folders  containing  tape  and  paper  documents  would  be  trans- 
inltted  to  a  review  point. 

After  review  the  paper  tapes  would  be  used  to  transmit  awards  for  transfer  to 
a  magnetic  tape  designed  to  record  new  awards  as  made. 

This  magnetic  tape  would  be  used  first  to  prepare  award  notices  and  to  issue 
first  checks  and  then  would  be  merged  with  the  master  beneficiary  roll  tape  for 
the  regular  monthly  certification  of  checks. 

The  data  to  be  carried  on  the  magnetic  tape  would  include  addresses  needed 
for  direct  writing  of  checks  from  it  and,  as  well,  other  data  necessary  to  process 
suspensions,  terminations,  reinstatements,  and  other  types  of  adjustment  actions. 

lE^uests  for  additional  claims  evidence  between  review  and  initiation  points, 
account  number  work,  statistical  and  production  data  and  administrative  uses 
all  may  be  accommodated  by  the  equipment. 

^.  Plan  for  phasinff  in  the  tystem 

What  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  step  in  e  projected  program  is  the  transfer 
•of  the  relatively  small  benefit  roll  of  the  Baltimore  payment  center  from  tabu- 
lating cards  to  magnetic  tape  for  processing  on  the  electronic  equipment  now  in 
the  Division  of  Accounting  Operations.  It  will  be  practical  at  first  to  handle 
•only  the  simpler  types  of  adjustment  actions. 

A  tentative  time  schedule  has  been  established  for  phasing  in  the  system.  Be- 
•caose  this  is  such  a  major  undertaking  and  many  major  decisions  have  yet  to 
l)e  made  before  the  system  can  be  fully  implemented,  the  actual  timing  will  have 
to  be  a^usted  on  the  basis  of  experience  as  the  project  progresses.  Briefly,  the 
tentative  objectives  to  be  achieved  in  each  fiscal  year  are : 

(a)  Fiscal  year  1960. — During  this  year  projects  important  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  this  system  that  are  already  underway  will  be  brought  into  the  unified 
plan  and  assigned  priorities.  Studies  will  be  conducted  to  provide  necessary  data 
to  resolve  major  problems  still  to  be  solved,  and  machine  manufacturers  will  be 
•oriented  to  the  system  and  assisted  in  the  development  of  proposals  for  equipment 
to  be  installed. 

(&)  Fiscal  year  1961. — The  beneficiary  rolls  of  two  payment  centers.  New 
Yoik  and  Chicago,  will  be  programed  and  beginning  January  1, 1961,  the  monthly 
«ertlllcation  of  benefit  rolbi  and  the  processing  of  all  additions,  deletions,  and 
changes  to  the  rolls  will  be  handled  on  electronic  equipment  (Sufficient  time 
wfil  be  available  on  the  computer  equipment  in  the  Division  of  Accounting  Opera- 
tions  to  handle  this  workload.)  In  this  year  it  is  also  planned  to  conduct  a  test 
of  a  nationwide  wire  communication  setup  and  to  install,  in  the  Latter  part  of 
this  year,  part  of  the  wire  communications  system. 

(0)  Fiscal  year  1962  and  1965.— FiscBl  years  1962  and  1963  will  be  character- 
ised by  a  gradual  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  system.  By  the  latter  part 
«f  1963  it  is  hoped  that  the  system  will  be  in  full  operation. 

4*  Anticipated  restiUs 

Whea  the  system  becomes  fuUy  operative  preliminary  estimates  indicate  that 
economies  of  operation  resulting  dierefrom  will  produce  savings  of  from  $2 
to  $5  million  annually.  The  system  will  substantially  speed  up  the  certification 
of  new  claims  and  the  processing  of  post-adjudicative  actions.  Significant  im- 
provements in  the  accuracy  of  the  work  will  also  result. 
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5.  Budgeted  costs  far  1961 

A  total  of  $685,000  is 'being  requested  for  fiscal  year  19(0.  for  make-retedy  caste 
necessary  to  the  installation  of  the  system.  The  primary  cost  factors  wtiich 
enter  into  this  estimate  are  outlined  below : 


Payroll  costs  1 

FacQfties 

Total 

Man-years 

Money 

I.  QroBS  costs  of  sjrstBin: 

(a)  PlaimlnK  and  testing  wire  commtinlcatlfHis 
(July-December  1960) 

6.1 

21.2 

88.1 
16.8 

12.8 

m3oo 

90^800 

498,980 
73,086 

87.678 

838,870 
47,000 

188.000 

206^789 

217.000 

UiikTT^ 

(6)  Preparatory  costs  far  application  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing  to  Chicago  and 
New    York    Dasrment    centers    (July- 
December  1960)-- 

187,880 

(e)  Planning  and  programing  for  above  Installa- 
tions, and  development  of  Integrated  data 

tlon  (July  1960-June  1961) 

system  (JanuarysJune  1961) 

(fi)  Application  of  electronic  data  proce^ng  to 
Chicago  and  New  York  payment  center 
ot>eratlons  (Janoary^nne  1961) 

683.  gs» 

280^714 
274,678 

Total  gross  costs . 

n.  Estimated  offsets: 

(a)  Wlra  communications: 

1.  Certification  operations  in  DAO 

2.  MaUing  costs 

(6)  Electronic  data  processing  application  in 
payment  centers: 
1.  Manpower  savings  due  to  electronic 
data  processing  usage  * 

111.4 

-8.7 
-4.8 

-78.2 

780,860 

-12,?88 
-14,208 

-432,296 
+110,000 
-216^428 

883,309 

""■-^'So" 

1.28%9B8 

-12.888 
-46^808 

-432^96 

place  losses  of  perscnmel  before 
conversion  • 

+110^000 

(fi)  Diversion  of  existing  Bureau  programers 
and  procedural  analysts  to  study  of  auto- 
mation in  Davment  centers . —  _ 

-24.0 

-216;  ISI 

Total  offsets  * 

-107.4 

-866,309 

-32,600 

-897,909 

Estimated  net  cost  in  fiscal  year  1961... 

-    4.0 

188.241 

408.789 

688^080 

1  Includes  dvil  service  retirement  contributions  and  Federal  group  life  Insurance.  ' 

*  Contract  for  outside  consultant  services.  : 

<  Manpower  savings  in  the  payment  centers  wiU  be  realired  by  attrition.  The  plan  calls  for  not  filling 
vacancies  in  those  operations  ^eeted  by  the  conversion  to  EDP  beginning  July  1900,  althoogh  the  con- 
version wfl]  not  take  place  until  January  1961 .  To  supplement  the  reduced  staff  on  duty  In  this  1st  0-montti 
period,  provision  has  b<>en  made  for  premium  overtime  pay.  > 

*  Excludes  offsets  which  should  occur  in  disbursing  operations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

8AVIK0S  AS  RE8TTLT  OF  APPLTIKG  INTEGRATED  DATA  PROCESSING  STBTEIC 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Tell  ns  how  much  money  this  is  going  to  save,  and 
how  it  will  improve  operations. 

Mr.  Ball.  Onc^  the  system  is  in  effect,  our  preliminary  e9tim8U;e  is 
that  on  a  year's  basis  there  should  be  a  saving  of  $2  to  $5  million  out  of 
this  electronic  processing  applied  to  the  claims  process. 

The  basic  idea  will  be  to  get  all  the  information  needed  on  a  re- 
petitive basis  throughout  the  whole  process  of  the  claim — ^name,  ac- 
count number,  and  other  identifying  information — as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible into  machinable  form.  Our  idea,  at  the  district  office  level,  itself ^ 
is  to  get  this  actually  on  a  wire  system,  going  back  into  our  wage  rec- 
ord system — ^requesting  wage  records  by  wire,  which  then  come  back 
to  the  district  office  also  in  that  same  way.  Then  the  claim  moves  to 
our  payment  center  where  a  paper  tape  produced  as  a  byproduct  of 
the  wire  communications  system  can  be  used  to  activate  machinerv  to 
handle  the  claim  from  then  on ;  actually  put  it  on  the  rolls  an^  by 
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machinery  keep  that  claim  up  to  date  month  after  month,  handle 
du^n^  of  address,  and  suspension  of  benefits  when  people  so  to  work. 
This  IS  not  only  a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  moneysaving,  out  a  mat- 
ter of  equal  importance,  is  that  it  reduces  error  by  once  getting  the 
information  early  on  tape,  we  never  have  to  repeat  it  and  copy  it  and 
have  errors  introduced  in  that  way. 

We  are  very  confident  that  we  can,  by  phasing  this  in  over  a  period 
of  years,  be  able  to  accomplish  it  in  an  orderly  way  without  any 
forced  reduction  of  personnel,  but  by  taking  advantage  of  turnover 
work  into  a  system  that  will  be  considerably  improved. 

On  an  overall  basis,  just  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  result  that 
one  can  expect  here,  when  a  claim  has  had  all  its  evidence,  when  all 
the  evidence  has  been  developed,  with  this  system,  we  will  be  able  to 
get  it  actually  into  payment  status  within  a  week,  and  this  is  an 
overall  figure,  not  an  average.  We  will  get  them  all  into  payment 
status  within  a  week.   That  will  be  the  objective. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  You  think  it  is  going  to  save  you  money  in  the  long 
run? 

Mr.  BAUi.  Yes. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  rely  too  heavily  on  our  guess  of  exact  amounts 
at  this  early  stage,  but  it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  $2  to 
$5  million  to  be  saved* 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Taber  didn't  seem  to 
agree  with  you  people  on  the  savings  that  might  result  from  the  con- 
struction of  this  new  building. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  the  table  on  page  8,  mavbe  he  was  right. 

You  show  a  savings  of  $831,000  for  1961,  out  you  do  not  take  into 
account  interest  on  the  investment  or  amortization  of  the  building. 

What  would  that  amount  to  ? 

(The  page  referred  to  follows :) 

Limitation  on  Salaries  and  Expenses,  Bubbau  of  Oud-Aoe  and  Subyivobs 

INSUEANODB    (TBUBT  FUND) 

Movement  to  new  headquarters  huUding  in  1960,  $789,821, — ^Tbe  move  o(f  the 
Burean's  accounting  operations  and  central  staff  is  scheduled  in  the  early  parf; 
of  calendar  year  1960.  This  move  will  result  in  savings  in  1960  and  1961  as 
f oUows : 


Sayings  in 

flaoalyear 

1960 


Added  sav- 
ings In  fiscal 
year  1961 


Total  aavfiigs 


Rental  savfaigs 

StalT  aavings  (tadodes  night  differential  and  OSRA) 
Other  savlngB 

SnbtotaL 

Olbetting  oofits  of  QSA  contract 

Net  savings 


-14^,936 
-487.272 
-63,029 


—$868,258 
-789,067 
-41,919 


-$1,809,19« 

—1,276^389 

-106^648 


-1,001,837 
910,677 


-1,689,344 
949,428 


-%  091, 061 
1,800,000 


-91.260 


-739,821 


— 831,06t 


Mr.  Ball.  This  $831,000,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first-year  sav- 
ings reflected  in  this  budget. 

Mr^FoGABTT.  What  would  the  interest  amount  to? 
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Mr.  Baix.  Perhaps  if  you  would  be  agreeable,  it  might  be  well  to 
show  this  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  We  will  pat  it  in  the  record. 
(The  table  follows:) 

Amortization  of  Cost  of  Nbw  Building 

Amortization  schedule  from  Jan.  1,  19618 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


Tears  after  Jan.  1  1962 

Annual 

savings, 

value  at 

end  of  year 

Interest 
payment 
due  on  un- 
amortlred 

debt  at 
end  of  year 

Net  annual 
saTlnga 

Outstaad- 

IngdebC 

tndtfyor 

0^.^ 

IH413 

$1,071 
1,971 
1,971 

i,9n 

1,971 
1,971 
1,971 
1,971 
1,971 
1.971 
1,971 
1,971 
1,971 

i,9n 

1,971 
1971 
1.971 
1,971 
1,971 

i,9n 
i,9n 

1,971 
1,971 
1,971 

1909 
881 
W2 
823 
792 
761. 
729 
697 
668 
628 
098 
8M 
619 
481 
441 
401 
809 
817 
278 
228 
182 
185 
86 
86 

$1,062 
i;090 
1,110 
i;i48 
1,179 
1,210 
1,242 
1,278 
1.806 
1.9a 
1.879 
1.416 
1,452 
1^491 
1,580 
1^670 
M12 
1,665 
1.096 
1,748 
1,789 
1.W 
1,886 
1,989 

^an 

2 

4^210 

• 

81.141 

4. 

nm 

S 

9&8tt 

6. 

^608 

21801 

g 

S0B7 

^ 

S,m 

IOl 

11 

Z!Qf7 

12- 

19^6tt 

18 

Sim 

H— 

M^OOO 

15u 

16 

h 

17 

its 

18 

19 

^iS 

Is? 

g- 

1.879 

24. 

1-565 

>  Amortlf  ation  is  completed  during  24th  year.    Trust  funds  have  $666,000  more  at  end  of  24Ui  y«ar  tban 
If  boiUUng  had  not  been  eonstmcted. 

Non.~Interest  rate  Is  2H  peroent  oompounded  semlamoaUy. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  This  year  the  interest  cost  on  your  investment  would 
be  more  than  the  $800,000-plus  you  will  save, 

Mr.  Ball.  This  is  the  interest  on  the  unamortized  debt  ia  this 
schedule. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Since  you  have  it  there,  what  is  it  for  this  com- 
paraUle  figure  of  $831,000  8 

Mr.  Ball.  The  net  savings  year  by  year  is  $1,971,689. 
That  is  the  net  saving  year  by  year,  and  here  is  how  it  breaks  down: 
Total  rental  savings,  what  we  save  in  rent,  is  $1,941,974; 
Savings  in  supervisory  and  administrative  services,  as  we  went 

off  the  night  shift,  you  biow 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  can  put  that  complete  table  in  the  record. 
(The  table  supplied  follows :) 

Ei9TIMATB    or    AlVNUAZ.    SATINOS 

In  compnting  the  savings  it  is  assumed  that  the  annex  is  completed  and  tbe 
Baltimore  payment  center  and  the  Diyislon  of  DisabiUty  Operatimia  are  located 
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in  the  new  building.   Tbe  amount  of  the  satiags  was  ooioa^uted  tvam  the  fbUow- 
inglist: 

Total  rental  savings : |1, 941, 874 

Sayings  in  sapervisory  and  administrative  services 300, 222 

Savings  in  gnard  and  service 453, 900 

Night  shift  differential 500, 309 

imprcyvemebt  In  overall  efficiency 801, 903 

Other  (travel,  supplies,  alterations,  etc.) *-^^ ^ 21, 981 


Total  annual  savings . 4, 119, 189 

liess  OSA  contract l.  —2, 178, 500 


Adjuusted  saviBga 1, 946, 689 

Interest  on  savings «»^„ 20, 000 


Total  net  savings 1 1, 9T1, 689 

fiTATSS  APFUCATtOX  OP  CIBAB3CLITT  RBGm^llONS 

Mr.  FooASTT.  Mr.  Denton  had  to  leave  for  anotiieir  meeting.  He  left 
this  question  which  he  wanted  asked :  Isn't  there  a  difference  between 
Stated  in  their  aqpplication  of  the  disability  regulations? 

In  other  words,  aren't  some  States  inore  lil^iral  than  otib^ers  so  that 
an  individual  might  be  determined  to  be  disabled  in  one  State,  whereas 
a  person  with  the  same  c<mdition  might  not  be  in  another  State? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  unquestionably,  there  is  some  slight  varia^ 
tion,  but  as  you  know,  we  have  100  percent  review  of  all  of  these  cases 
by  the  Federal  Government.  They  are  all  determined  in  the  States 
under  standards  that  are  set  up  by  the  Federal  Government  in  consid- 
erable detail^  and  we  work  constantly  with  the  States  in  training  pro- 
grams to  have  them  be  as  uniform  as  possible. 

Now,  in  spite  of  that,  I  wouldn't  want  to  leave  the  inpression  that 
there  would  not  be  some  variation,  even  in  a  completely  Federal  pro- 
gram, there  would  undoubtedly  be  some  individual  variations. 

ADVISABILETT  OF  TtJLL  FEDEBAL  OPERATION  OF  DdSABILITT  DETESMIKAllDN 

FROGBAM 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  If  you  have  100  pjercent  review,  why  shouldn't  the 
Federal  Govemmant  operate  the  entire  program,  then  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Could  I  answer  that  in  general  terms,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  then  the  others  can  fill  in  further  details  ? 

I  think  on  this  matter  of  federalization,  if  we  were  starting  from 
scratch,  we  would  definitely  be  opposed  to  a  Federal-State  operation. 
It  is  a  Federalprogram  and  could  be  more  effectively  admmistered 
in  that  way.  However,  it  didn't  get  started  that  way,  and  we  have 
found  in  the  intervening  period  of  time  that  there  have  been  some  ad- 
vantases  to  the  State-type  or  Federal-State  type  of  operation. 

In  Sie  first  place,  I  think  that  it  has  simplified  the  job  of  working 
out  effective  and  satisfactory  relations  with  the  medical  profession, 
because  it  was  done  in  48  States  by  the  people  who  were  closest  to 
theprof  ession.   That  has  been  a  very  important  contribution. 

Then  I  think  it  has  done  what  it  was  supposed  to  do,  and  that  is, 
expose  many  of  these  people  who  otherwise  might  not  have  been  ex- 
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p(md  to  rehabilitation  services  in  the  States,  because  it  channels  them 
through  the  same  organization. 

Also,  I  think  that  probably  it  enabled  us  to  get  started  earlier,  be- 
•fause  there  was  a  nucleus  of  skilled  people  in  this  field  already  exist- 
mgin  these  State  agencies, 

.  With  respect  to  Sie  current  situation,  I  think  several  consideratioiis 
have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

,  There  are  savings  that  would  accrue  to  federalization.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  oflfsetting  additional  expenses  that  might  arise  out  of 
federalization. 

I  think  the  savings  would  occur  by  cutting  down  the  amount  of 
supervision,  the  number  of  agencies  that  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
,  I  believe  that  there  are  23  States,  with  seven  or  less  employees,  and 
probably  if  it  were  a  Federal  operation,  you  wouldn't  have  this  scat- 
tered type  of  organization  to  deal  with  in  terms  of  supervision  and 
instructions. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  some  reduction  in  the  costs  of  supervision, 
but  on  the  increased  expense  side,  I  think  that  on  the  whole,  the  Fed- 
eral salaries  would  be  higher,  so  that  there  would  be  offsetting  costs  on 
that  account  That  would  not  be  true  in  every  State,  but  taking  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  I  think  that  is  the  situation. 

I  think  probably  in  the  matter  of  medical  fee  schedules,  if  it  were 
done  on  a  national  centralized  basis,  that  the  standards  set  for  fees 
probably  would  have  to  be  somewhat  higher.  That  would  involve  ad- 
ditional expense. 

I  have  little  doubt,  however,  that  in  the  long  run  the  straight  Fed- 
eral operation  would  be  more  efficient  and  economical.  Also  we 
would  nave  less  difficulty  insuring  greater  uniformity  in  determina- 
tions as  Mr.  Ball  has  already  testified. 

But  on  balance,  we  have  given  this  very  serious  and  detailed  consid- 
eration and  we  have  concluded  that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  fed- 
eralize this  arrangement  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  vested  interests  that  have  developed  by  virtue  of  the  large 
number  of  people  who  are  making  a  living  at  this.  The  States  feel 
it.  has  in  many  respects  tended  to  give  them  greater  facilities,  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  disabled  in  their  States. 

There  would  be  resistances  from  the  States.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  at  the  present  time  the  advantages  that  might  accrue  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  offset  the  disadvantages  that  might  arise.  On  the 
basis  of  this  detailed  consideration,  we  testified  beiore  the  Harrison 
Subcommittee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  this  same  question.  As  you 
may  know,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in  reviewing  the  situatiooL 
had  recommended  to  that  committee  this  matter  be  looked  into,  ana 
we  were  requested  to  study  it  and  report  to  them. 

This,  in  summarized  terms,  is  the  extent  of  our  testimony  before 
that  committee. 

,Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  Did  the  General  Accounting  Office  make  any  recom- 
mendations regarding  this  question  ? 

■Mr.  MrrcHisLL.  As  I  recall,  the  General  Accounting  Office  raised 
the  question,  and  the  import  of  their  presentation  of  the  matter  to  the 
committee  was  that  they  indicated  a  favorable  disposition  toward 
a  change. 

Mr.  Ball.  And  asked  us  to  study  the  matter. 
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Mr.  MiTCHKLL.  And  asked  us  to  stndy  it.  It  wasn't  a  definite  rec- 
ommiandation. 

.  Mr.  FoGAimr.  What  do  yon  people  think  about  it,  yon  who  are 
running  the  program  ? 

Mr.  CHRiBTaAir.  I  think  we  agree  with  what  Mr.  Mitchell  said. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  Well,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  right  here;  but  supposing  he 
-wasn't  here,  what  would  you  say  i 

Mr.  Christgau.  I  jjrobably  would  say  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  gained  the  impression  in  the  past  uiat  it  was  your 
thinking,  or  at  least  the  concensus  of  the  pjeople  who  work  in  your 
Bureau,  that  a  better  job  could  be  done  if  it  was  federalized. 

Mr.  CHRiSTaAu.  We  gave  it,  as  Mr.  Mitchell  indicated,  thorough 
consideration.  My  own  feeling  is,  even  if  we  recommendea  it  at  this 
iinae,  we  cbiildn't  accomplish  it. 

in  the  first  place,  the  rehabilitation  folks  felt  it  would  be  harmful 
to  rehabilitation  to  do  it  at  this  time,  and  they  being  the  specialists 
in  the  field^  I  don't  see  how  at  this  stage  in  the  game  we  could  make 
a  change  with  that  kind  of  feeling  existmg. 

So  we  feel  that  it  would  be  impractical  to  make  a  recommendation 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  They  wouldn't  want  to  lose  something  they  already 
have.  That  is  only  natural.  But  I  ain  talking  about  the  good  of  the 
whole  program  now. 

Mr.  Chkistgau.  I  think  everything  leads  to  that  feeling  and  that 
xx>nclusion. 

POWER  TO  change  STATE  DECISIONS 

'  I  think  it  is  not  practical  at  this  time  for  on  several  occasions  we. 
pointed  out  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  we  should  have 
authority  to  reverse  unfavorable  State  decisions,  unfavorable  allow- 
ances, and  so  far  we  haven't  been  able  to  get  that  authority. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  mean  when  the  State  decides  against 

Mr.  Christgau.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  You  don't  have  any  power  to  change  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  We  don't  have  any  way  to  reverse  the  State.  The 
only  way  to  do  it  is  through  the  appeals  process,  and  that  is  a  long 
way  around. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  What  was  the  reason  for  this? 

Mi:.  .Christgau.  I  think,  for  the  same  reason,  we  would  have  dif- 
ficulty in  federalizing  the  program  at  this  time.  I  think  there  is  quite 
a  body  of  feeliog  in  this  country  that  the  States  are  more  conservative 
in  this  area.    That  is  the  only  reason  I  can  see. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  the  authority  to  reverse  the 
State  if  thev  made  an  allowance. 

I. think  this  is  one  of  the  provisions  that  went  into  this  disability 
program  in  the  very  beginning,  along  with  several  others,  which  was 
indicative  of  Congress  feeling  at  that  time,  that  there  was  danger  of 
this  program  becoming  a  very  eicpensive  program.  They  put  in  many 
things  in  the  direction  of  holding  down  costs,  and  allowing  us  to 
reverse  only  when  the  State  allowed  was  one  of  them. 

Of  course,  it  is  completely  in  the  direction  of  denying  cases  where 
we  are  not  allowed  to  reverse,  if  the  State  denies.  This  is  productive 
of  a  real  problem  in  terms  of  the  length  of  time  of  processing  in  ad- 
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mittedlj  a  t^Iatively  small  areisi  of  cases.  But^  ne^rtlittless,  theie  mre 
a  significant  number  of  cases  where  an  individual  brings,  in  additicmal 
evidence,  or  upon  reoonsideratioki  brings  in  additional  etidenee,  and. 
ri^ht  on  the  face  of  it,  you  know  you  comd  allow  the  case.  But,  insteaa 
of  that,  we  ncrw  have  to  send  it  back  to  the  State  for  them  to  re- 
consider. 

DIFFEREXCES  BETWHUT  STAttS 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Where  &re  the  most  oonserrative  States  located! 

Mr.  Baul.  I  really  don't  believe  that  you  can  say  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  determinaticsi  by  State,  because  of  this  100  percent  Federal 
review  that  we  have  aaald  becauBe  of  the  attempts  we  make  to  get 
them  to  agree  with  the  standards. 

Although  there  are  differences,  certainly,  I  don't  believe  I  would 
be  able  to  characterize  a  particular  State  as  being  more  conservative 
than  another. 

This  is  not  a  Federal-State  program,  but  a  contract  arran|i;ement 
by  which  each  State  operates  according  to  Federal  law  and  Federal 
standards,  subject  to  100  percent  review. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  There  snould  be  some  way  of  making  comparisoDS. 
You  dbnt  think  there  is? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  very  hard  to  do,  because  there  are 
many  differences  in  allowance  rates  that  are  not  related  to  whether 
stn  adjudicator  Or  State  is  conservative  or  not.  It  is  related  to  the 
different  incidences  of  diseases  in  a  particular  State.  It  is  related 
to  the  kinds  of  diseases  in  the  State. 

Nor  can  you  just  take  what  percentage  of  the  people  who  file 
applications  are  allowed  State  by  State.  That  does  not  really  give 
you  a  reliable  answer  as  to  whether  one  State  is  more  liberal  man 
another.  But  we  are  watching  these  differences  constantly,  and  these 
allowance  rates  are  narrowing — ^the  differences  among  them  are  nar- 
rowing under  our  constant  training  program. 

STATCTS   OF  OASI  IKUBT  FUND 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  is  the  status  of  your  fund  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  disability  fund  ? 

Mr.  FooARTY.  No,  the  OASI  trust  fund. 

Mr*  Ball.  About  $21  billion,  I  believe. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  does  the  July  1  figure  of  1961  compare  with  the 
Julvl  figure  of  1958? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  July  1  figure  of  1968  was  $22,812  million,  and  1960 
it  is  estimated  it  will  lie  $20,523  million. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  about  1961  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  $20,593  million,  a  very  slig'ht  increase. 

Mr,  FoGARTT.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  $2  billion  decrease  dur- 
ini:  the  last  2  years  ?   Is  it  anythinir  to  be  concerned  about ! 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir,  I  don't  believe  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  1958,  by 
statute,  there  was  an  Advisory  Council  on  Financing  appointed,  and 
they  have  now  reported.  This  council  was  made  tip  of  representatives 
of  business  and  labor  and  the  public,  and  expert  opinion.  ^  They  went 
into  this  really  very  thoroughly,  and  their  general  conclusion  was  that 
on  the  basis  of  present  law,  if  the  contribution  rates  that  are  sched- 
uled in  the  act  are  allowed  to  go  into  effect,  the  program  has  enough 
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money  to  meet  all  benefit  ^claims  indefinitely  into  the  f  utm^,  and  that 
short-run  individual  years  of  decline  are  not  indicative  of  any  weak- 
ness in  the  system  at  all. 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  So  this  $2  billion  decrease  isn\  in  your  opinion,  any- 
thing to  be  concerned  about  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir.  The  increase  in  the  tax  rates  that  were  put  into 
the  1958  amendments  have  corrected,  together  with  the  increase  in  the 
wage  base,,  what  was  some  deficiency  in  the  program  before.  But  the 
•comicil  came  after  that  and  said  with  the  cnanges  that  the  C!ongress 
had  made,  the  system  was  now  sound. 

BALTSMGRB    BUILDING 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  How  much  of  the  move  to  the  new  building  has  been 
•completed} 

Mr.  Ball.  About  6,000  people  are  in.the  new  building. 

Mr.  FooAirrr.  Have  you  started  construction  of  the  addition! 

Mr.  Ball.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  When  did  you  say  you  expected  to  start  construction  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  are  hoping  for  coEStrtrction  just  about  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ToucHET.  We  are  pressingf  them  to  complete  their  work,  the 
architects,  so  we  can  get  bids  by  the  latter  part  of  April  or  early  Mav. 
This  may  be  a  little  optimistic,  but  we  are  trying  to  do  that.  We  will 
then  commence  oonstructi<Mi  immediately  afterward- 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Then  when  will  it  be  completed? 

Mr.  ToucHET.  If  we  were  to  start  off  on  those  dates,  I  would  judge 
that  the  building  would  be  available  about  October  or  November  of 
1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Would  you  then  be  able  to  house  all  your  Baltimore 
people  at  the  one  location! 

Mr.  ToucHHT.  For  present  legislation,  and  with  some  allowance  for 
even  the  elimination  of  age  50.  yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  would  have 
perhaps  too  small  an  amount  ox  space  for  future  expansion  to  do  much 
with,  but  we  will  be  able  to  house  all  of  our  people. 

STUDT  OF  AOEP  BENEFICIARIES 

Mr.  FoQARrr.  What  is  this  12'ye«r  study  at  the  social  and  economic 
situatkoEL  of  affed  beneficiaries  all  about  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Thiais  a  new  study  that  we  are  proposing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  woidd  follow  the  same  sample  of  aged  beneficiaries  year  after 
year.  We  hanre  in  the  pa^  taken  a  cross  section  in  a  particular  year 
and  conducted  quite  intensive  studies  of  their  economic  resources,  their 
present  living  arrangements^  -wka  th^  am  livings  with,  recreation,  and 
a  yery  compraienBive  asppimch  to  the  situation  of  Hie  beneficiaries  of 
the  program,  but  we  hare  nev^r  takea  the  same  group  and  followed 
them  Tear  after  year  to  see  what  changes  have  taken  place,  and  to 
be  sJbie  to  make  generaUzations  about  what  happens  to  people  m 
retiramenl. 

We  feel  this  will  be  really  a  verr  important  contribution  to  the  stuchr 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  aged.  We  are  going  to  probably  not  be  abfe 
to  get  stifted  on  it  quite  as  soon  as  we  nad  expected,  but  we  have  it 
:asap«iovifyibem. 
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CX)NTINGBNCY  FUND 


Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  of  the  $10  million  contmgencrjr  fund  do 
you  think  you  will  use  this  yeax  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  That  depends  on  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country.  If  the  estimates  are  correct,  I  am  not  sure  we  will  need  any. 
We  may  require  supplemental  funds  for  legislation.  If  new  legislation 
results  in  only  a  few  claims,  we  might  use  the  contingency  fund.  If  it 
is  a  big  piece  of  legislation,  we  wul  probably  have  to  use  it  and  get  a 
supplemental  in  addition  to  it.    For  this  year,  we  are  not  using  any. 

We  still  think  it  is  a  valuable  thing  to  have  in  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thmg. 

Mr.  Marshall. 

STEPS  TO  BE  TAKEN  IN  DETERMINATION  OF  DISABUJTT 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  connection  with  these  disability  compensatioD 
claims,  I  think  it  would  be  a  little  helpful  to  me,  if  we  could  take  this  a 
little  bit  step  by  step.  We  say  John  Doe  becomes  disabled.  What  is 
the  first  step  that  he  takes  after  becoming  disabled? 

Mr.  Christgau.  The  first  step  is  that  he  applies  at  our  district  offioe^^ 
makes  application  for  benefits  at  our  district  office. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Must  that  api)lication  be  filed  by  him  in  person,  or 
ca;n  he  get  a  blank  form  and  send  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Christgau.  Sometimes  our  people  go  out  to  his  home  and  take- 
it  if  he  is  not  mobile. 

Mr.  Ball.  We  would  ordinarily  want  to  see  him. 

Mr.  Christgau.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  After  his  application  has  been  received  in  the  office, 
then  what  is  the  next  step  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  next  step  is  to  help  him  get  together 
all  the  medical  evidence  that  he  has  about  his  disability.  He  may, 
for  instance,  have  been  in  a  veterans  hospital  or  have  a  private  pen- 
sion, or  just  his  own  individual  doctor.  At  the  same  time  that  that 
is  going  on,  we  will  have  requested  our  Baltimore  office  for  his  wage 
record  in  order  to  make  a  determination  of  whether  he  meets  the  work 
requirements — ^whether  he  has  been  long  enough  under  the  program. 
Then  we  get  that  file  together,  of  his  medical  evidence,  and  wnether  he 
meets  the  insurance  status,  and  one  reason  that  I  said  we  usually  want 
to  see  the  individual  is  that  our  own  district  office  people  conduct  quite 
a  detailed  interview  with  him  about  his  activities,  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past,  and  what  he  is  now  capable  of  doing,  and  what  kind  of 
work  he  does,  vocational  information,  educational  information — all 
that  is  needed  in  the  final  determination. 

Then  all  that  information  moves  over  to  the  State  agency  that  is 
under  contract  with  us,  usually  vocational  rehabilitation.  If  there 
is  sufficient  information  in  that  file  for  them  to  be  able  to  make  a  de- 
termination, then  they  proceed  to  do  so.  In  the  case  that  there  is 
not  enough  information,  not  enough  medical  information,  pinpointed 
enough  to  determine  disability,  they  may  order  an  additional  special- 
ist examination  paid  for  by  the  Government,  and  then  make  a  deter- 
mination on  the  basis  of  the  total  file  at  that  time. 

Then  in  either  event,  this  individual  file  has  been  looked  at  at  the 
same  time  in  the  State  agency  from  the  standpoint  of  thepfotential  of 
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that  individual  for  rehabilitation.  If  it  appears  he  is  a  person  who* 
might  benefit  from  rehabilitation,  copies  of  the  documents  iu  the  file 
are  made  and  thev  go  to  a  rehabilitation  counselor  for  him  to  look 
at.  That  doesn't  hold  up  the  file.  At  the  same  time  that  moves  on 
to  Baltimore  where  we  make  a  100  percent  complete  review  of  the 
case  to  determine  whether  we  believe  the  State  has  followed  the  standi 
ards  and  the  general  instructions  under  the  law  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
determination. 

When  we  agree  with  it,  that  case  moves  over  into  payment  status. 
Of  course,  if  it  is  a  disallowance,  then  notice  goes  to  him  of  that,  and 
then  he  has  a  right  for  reconsideration,  too. 

Mr.  Mabshall.  Before  we  get  into  the  field  procedures,  when  tliis 
application  is  reviewed  in  the  district  office,  is  it  customary  for  you  U> 
ask  him  to  appear  before  a  doctor  of  your  choice  for  examination  ? 

Mr.  Balij.  No,  not  at  that  stage.  Any  examinations  made  that  way 
are  initiated  by  the  State  agency. 

Mr.  Marshall.  So  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  up  to  that  point,  if 
there  isn't  anything  unusual,  it  is  pretty  much  of  a  routine  thing^ 
the  way  it  flows  through. 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  T^  may  have  to  collect  information  from  several 
medical  sources.    We  try  to  get  a  pretty  complete  file  there. 

BOLB    OF    VOCATIONAL    REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Marshall.  Taking  this  rehabilitation  angle  for  a  bit;  as  I 
understand  it,  the  law  provides  that  these  must  oe  referred  to  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  people. 

Mr.  Balu  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.^  Mabshall.  Does  that  mean  vocational  rehabilitation  people 
must  interview  thisperson  in  all  cases? 

Mr.  Ball.  No.  That  means  merely  a  referral  of  the  name  and  in- 
formation and  an  opportunity  for  them  to  contact  him. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  your  people,  taking  the  application  in  the  dis- 
trict office,  were  pretty  well  satisfied  in  their  own  mind — ^I  am  talking 
about  an  extreme  case  now.  a  person  where  the  possibilities  of  rehabili- 
tation are  quite  remote — tnat  would  show  up  in  the  records  they  send 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  people,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Our  people  ordinarily  would  not  make  a  judgment  on 
that,  Mr.  Marshall.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  that  is  under  contract  with  us  to  make  a  determination  of  dis- 
ability anyhow.  So  they  are  going  to  get  this  file.  While  they  are 
making  the  determination  of  disability,  they  also  do  a  gross  screening 
themselves  in  the  same  State  agency  as  to  whether  he  has  a  potential 
for  rehabilitation.  If  they  think  he  does,  it  moves  over  to  a  counselor. 
We  do  not  take  on  that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  appreciate  that.  What  I  meant  was  more  alouj^ 
this  line:  where  a  person  was  taking  that  application  from  the  appli- 
cant, it  would  be  somewhat  his  responsibility  to  set  down  the  facts 
as  he  found  them  about  the  case,  before  it  goes  into  the  rehabilitation 
people  for  consideration  i 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  He  would  try  to  get-— our  person  would  try  to  get 
full  information  about  the  kind  of  work  this  man  has  done^  what  his 
activities  are  now  around  the  house,  and  his  educational  background,, 
and  also  his  own  observations  about  his  condition. 
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Mr.  MaKshaix.  Dd  you  find  much  diiference  in  the  interpretaftioB 
in  the  various  States  as  to  the  way  they  determine  whether  an  appli- 
cant needs  vocational  rehabilitation  or  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  There  is  quite  a  wide  variation  in  the  number, 
or  rather  the  percent  of  theise  referrals  that  State  agencies  have  berai 
willing,  or  are  able  really  to  take  on.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  so 
much — to  answer  your  question  literally — a  difference  in  interpreta- 
tion, as  it  is  a  difference  in  their  capacity.  Some  States  have  more 
money  and  are  better  staffed,  and  I  presume  also  some  of  them  have 
been  more  oriented  in  the  direction  of  taking  on  these  older  workersL 

Mr.  Marshall.  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  the  States  as  be- 
tween the  time  that  is  consumed  in  making  a  report  on  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  part  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  really  am  not,  offhand,  familiar  with  the  facts  on 
that,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  guess  that  there  probably  is  a  signifi- 
cant variation. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Have  cases  been  held  up  because  of  the  time 
elapsed  from  vocational  rehabilitation  standpoint,  where  they  may 
have  everything  complete  except  that  one  particular  thing? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  won't  hold  up  for  that,  Mr.  Marshall.  The  matter 
of  whether  the  individual  is  going  to  be  taken  on  for  rehabilitation 
is  independent  of  the  determination  of  the  disability.  We  would  not 
hold  up  the  claim  for  that.  The  State  agency  would  make  copies 
of  the  documents  in  the  file,  then  they  move  that  over  to  another  part 
of  their  agency,  to  a  rehabilitation  counselor,  and  he  ^oes  to  work 
on  that,  and  the  folder  need  for  a  disability  determination  goes  right 
on,  and  we  wouldn't  hold  up  on  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Perhaps  I  have  become  confused  on  that  an^le, 
because  of  some  of  the  appeal  cases,  as  compared  with  the  regtdar 
cases  that  you  handle. 

It  is  quite  customary  for  the  State  agencies  to  ask  for  an  independ- 
ent medical  report  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Well,  in  about  35  percent  of  the  cases  that  they  are 
handling  this  current  year,  they  are  asking  for  an  independent  medical 
report.  We  feel  in  many  States  they  aren't  asking  for  quite  enough 
to  make  sound  determinations,  and  we  have  requested  money  in  1961 
for  45  percent  to  have  an  independent  medical  examination. 

APPEALS 

Mr.  Marshall.  No^  as  far  as  this  vocational  rehabilitation  activ- 
ity is  concerned,  when  I  get  into  the  appeal  procedures,  does  that  com- 
plicate things  any  further,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  Ball.  Now,  the  appeals — ^there  are  two  steps  in  what  I  suppose 
might  be  called  broadly  the  ai>peals  processes — it  would  be  well  to 
differentiate  between  them,  I  think,  Mr.  Marshall.  The  first  tiling  is 
that  the  individual  asks  for  reconsideration  within  really  the  same 
administrative  structure  that  he  got  the  first  determination  in.  He 
goes  to  our  district  ofiice  and  indicates  he  is  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision, presents  any  additional  evidence  he  has,  and  then  that  comes 
back  to  Baltimore  and  picks  up  the  file  of  the  original  case  and  go« 
over  to  the  State  agency.    Then  they  reconsider.    And  then  if  Qiey 
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allow  it,  it  comes  to  Baltimore.    If  they  di^Uow  it,  it  is  also  reviewed 
agaio  in  Baltimore.   That  is  within  really  the  same  mechanism.    We 

ST  always  to  have  different  people  loot  at  i^  but  it  is  still  within  the 
ministrative  jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  or  Old- Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  and  the  State  agencies. 

If  he  is  still  dissatisfied^  then  he  files  for  a  formal  appeal.  He  hai^ 
a  right  to  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  examiner,  who  is  administra- 
tivety  at  the  level  of  the  Social  3^urity  Commissioner.  This  is  an 
entirely  s^arate  or^nization  from  the  administering  agency  of  Old- 
AgB  and  ourvivors  Insurance.  These  hearing  examiners  are  located 
around  the  country.  They  hold  a  hearing  in  person.  And  they  may — 
as  I  think  your  question  was  suggesting — they  may  at  that  stage,  or 
we  m^ht  at  the  reconsideration  stage,  pay  for  and  order  an  inde- 
pendent medical  examination. 

BACKI/)G  OF  CA0KS  BEFORE  HEARINGS  EXAMINERS 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  big  a  backlog  do  you  have  of  these  cases  that 
are  pending  before  the  hearing  examiners? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  At  the  end  of  December,  sir,  we  had  8,246,  which  is 
a  drop  from  17,555,  as  of  January  1959. 

Mr.  Marshall.  That  would  indicate  that  you  have,  in  this  past 
year,  done  quite  a  remarkable  job. 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  Yes,  sir.  We  took  advantage  of  the  authority  you 
gave  us,  and  appointed  30  temporary  referees  that  have  been  invalu- 
able in  getting  this  work  out. 

Mr.  Marshall.  What  is  your  program  for  this  coming  year  in  that 
regard  ?   Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  bring  this  down  proportionately  ? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  We  hope  to  get  the  backlog  down,  to  around  6,()00 
casas  early  next  fiscal  year.   We  consider  that  to  be  just  about  normal. 

Mr.  Marshall.  After  this  man's  case  has  been  disapproved,  I  as- 
sume he  is  notified  immediately? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  he  has  been  accepted,  then  what  is  the  procedure 
from  there  on? 

Mr.  Ball.  If  he  has  been  accepted,  then  he  is  put  into  payment 
status  on  the  roll,  where  he  will  stay  until  either  he  recovers  and  goes 
back  to  work  or  notifies  us.    He  has  that  obligation. 

Or  in  certain  types  of  disabilities,  where  there  seems  to  be  some 
chance  of  recovery,  we  will  diary  that  case,  say  for  a  year  ahead  or  2 

J  ears  ahead,  to  bring  it  up  for  reexamination,  and  then  we  also  mark 
is  wage  record  in  our  central  file,  so  that  if  he  does  earn,  that  will 
automatically  be  kicked  out  and  we  can  look  into  the  question  of 
whether  he  has  recovered  and  just  hasn't  informed  us. 

Mr.  Marshall.  How  far  back?  Is  there  any  set  rule  as  to  how  far 
back  these  payments  will  be  made  retroactive? 

Mr. Ball.  Yes, lyear; 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  That  is  1  year  before  the  date  of  filing.  If  there 
IS  a  delay  in  the  field  process,  we  would  still  go  ba<*  1  year  prior  to 
the  date  of  filing. 
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RECOMMENDED  CHANGES  IN  HANDLING  DLSABILTTY  CLAIMS 

Mr.  Marshall.  Are  you  recommending  any  chang[es  to  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  the  procedure  for  handling  disability  claims? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  one  that  Mr.  Christgau  mentioned,  Mr.  Marshall^ 
of  authority  to  reverse  the  States  in  uie  event  that  they  had  made 
a  disallowance,  we  feel  is  really  in  the  area  of  administration,  and 
would  help  to  speed  up  some  of  these  cases. 

There  are  a  lew  other  recommendations  in  the  disabili^  area  that 
are  more  of  a  substantive  nature,  and  do  not  relate  to  the  administra- 
tion.   I  think  that  is  the  only  one  relating  to  administration. 

Mr.  Marshall.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  the 
Old- Age  Insurance  people  for  the  fine  manner  in  which  they  have 
responded  to  our  correspondence  throughout  the  year,  and  the  prompt 
attention  they  have  given  our  inquiries. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  will  say  the  same  thing,  we  think  you  are  doing  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  program,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  I  think  you  can  do  a  better  job,  too. 

Mr.  Christgau.  It  warrants  trying. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  think  if  you  weren't  so  bashful,  you  might  ask  for 
a  few  more  dollars  and  do  a  better  job. 

If  you  say  this  budget  is  sufficient,  I  just  want  the  record  to  show 
this  committee  is  not  responsible  for  any  blackleg  or  any  delay  in 
payments  of  claims.  We  would  like  to  make  sure  that  you  have  suffi- 
cient funds  to  operate  this  program  and  to  cut  down  the  backlog  and 
get  these  payments  made  on  time.  I  am  thinking  about  the  people 
now,  I  am  not  thinking  about  the  budget. 

Mr.  Christgau.  I  think  there  is  one  problem  I  should  call  your 
attention  to,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  many  cases  the  administrative  prob- 
lems have  been  due  to  changes  in  the  law,  and  in  a  veiy  short  period 
of  time  we  have  to  get  organized  for  them.  I  think  if  there  is  any 
one  place  in  the  future  where  improvement  can  be  made  it  would  He 
that  at  the  same  time  amendments  are  passed  we  would  be  given  enougfa 
money  immediately  to  administer  the  amendments,  instead  of  having 
to  operate  on  a  deficiency  basis. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  can  come  in  for  a  supplemental  right  away. 

Mr.  Christgau.  The  trouble  is,  you  are  always  adjourned  before 
we  get  that  far. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Sometimes  that  has  happened,  but  other  times,  be- 
cause your  machinery  downtown  is  too  slow,  you  don^  get  the  request 
to  us  iJefore  we  adjourn. 

Mr.  Christgau.  As  you  know  -and  I  know,  when  we  are  gambling 
on  the  amount  of  a  deficiency  appropriation,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  more  conservative.  Frequently  we  couldn't  staff 
up  to  meet  the  load.  We  then  have  to  use  overtime  to  process  the  new 
workload. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  understand  those  problems.  I  am  talking  about 
this  next  year's  budget  now  before  us.  Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are 
getting  all  that  you  could  use  efficiently  in  these  programs? 
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Mr.  Chbistqau.  I  think  you  recognize  you  put  us  on  the  spot. 
There  are  always  a  lot  of  things  we  would  like  to  do  and  often  for 
the  time  being  there  isn^t  money  enough  to  do  it.  We  tecognize  how- 
ever that  there  is  just  a  certain  amount  of  money  that  can  be  eflfec- 
tively  expended. 

Mr.  Ball.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  could  say  our  original  request 
is  our  best  judgment  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  You  think  if  you  received  that  additional  $3  million, 
that  you  would  be  in  pretty  good  shape  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes.  I  think  we  would  nave  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Marshall.  There  is  one  thing  that  comes  to  my  mind.  I  won- 
der if  in  cases  of  Members  of  Congress  who  have  contacted  you  about 
cases — ^when  the  approval  goes  out  how  much  work  it  would  be  for 
the  person  typing  those  to  put  an  extra  copy  in  the  typewriter  and 
send  the  Memoer  of  Congress  a  copy  ? 

Mr.  Chbistgau.  We  are  trying  to  do  that^  to  get  it  to  the  Membera 
just  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Ball.  Under  present  policy,  if  a  Congressman  asks  to  be  in- 
formed, we  would  automatically  do  that.  But  we  haven't  imdertaken 
to  do  it  routinely  in  all  cases  where  there  happens  to  have  been  an 
inquiry. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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FrIDAT)  FEBRCrART  S,  1960. 

BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

WITNESSES 

MISS    KATHBTN   D.    GOODWIN,    BIBECTOK,    BITBEAtT   OE   VUBUG 

ASSISTANCE 
ANDB3BW    B.    N.    TBX7ELS0N,    EXECUTIVE   OFEICEB»    BXTBEAIT   07 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
HBS.  DOBOTHY  B.  WEST,  CHIEF,  OPEBATINO  STATISTICS  BBAHCH, 

DIVISION  0^  PBOOBAM  STATISTICS  AND  ANALYSIS,  BTTaBAU  07 

PtTBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL,  00MMIS8I0NEB  OF  SOCIAL  SECUKITV 
BOY  L.  WYNBOOP,  ADMINISTBATIVE  07PICEB»  SOCIAL  SECOBITY 

ADMINISTBATION 
jTAMBS  E.  KEU«Y,  DEPABTMSNT  B0D0ET  OFPICEB 

Grants  to  States  for  Pttblic  Assistance 
Program  and  financing 


lOSQaf^Ml 

1060  estimate 

1981  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 
Bute  expenditures: 

1.  Payments  to  recipients: 

(n)  01d-aff(^ asnlsftance 

11,002.784,670 
574,665,397 
44.617,106 

186,218,864 

$1,108,500,000 
599,500,000 
47,800.000 

160.700^000 

$1,110,100,000 

688.700^000 

47,40^000 

166,300.000 

(6)  A  Id  to  dependent  children 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind 

(d)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
dltt^bled             ---  - 

Total,  payments  to  raoiplents 

1.848,186,545 

1,916,000,000 

1,061,6001000 

2.  State  and  local  administration: 

66,626.851 
49, 776, 120 
8,858,451 

15.477,299 

58.900,000 
55,800,000 
8.600^000 

17.200.000 

S8.ooaooo 

57.600,000 
3. 500. 000 

19,000.000 

lb)  Aid  to  dependent  children 

(c)  Aid  to  the  blind   

(d)  Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled..^ 

Total,  Stete  and  local  adminis- 
tration         

125.137.724 

135,000.000 

130.000,000 

Total  for  all  profn^ms 

3.  Collections  and  adjustments  during  year 

1.973.323.269 
-17.922.050 

2,051.000.000 
-17,500,000 

2.100,500.000 
-17.50a000 

Total  pro(rram  costs. 

1,055,401,219 
23.731,590 

2,033,500,000 
54,472,066 

2.083,000,000 

4.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations:  Obligations 
incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 

Total  program  (obligations)  (object  class 
11) 

1,979.132,800 

-445,527,944 

423,493,296 

861.880 

2,087,972,056 

-500,000,000 
445.527,944 

2,088,000,000 

-500,000,000 
500,000,000 

TltiiftnO'^ff' 

Appropriation  available  from  subsequent  year 

Appropriation  available  in  prior  year 

UnoblipBited  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligatlonal  authority)... 

1,957,960,000 

2,033,500.000 

2.063,000,000 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  TVe  will  now 
take  up  public  assistance.  Hasn't  there  been  some  drive  to  liberalize 
public  assistance  payments  to  the  States  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  The  Public  Assistance  Advisory  Council  submitted 
its  report.  I  touched  on  that  briefly  yesterday  in  my  testimony. 
Other  than  that,  I  don't  recall  any  other  activity  on  that  subject 
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Mr.  FoGAHTT.  I  saw  something  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning,  that  the  present  administration  is  having  a  hard  time  mak- 
ing up  its  mind  on  some  things,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  MrrcHBLL.  You  recall  the  President  said  last  year  when  the 
Federal  proportion  was  increased  that  he  was  concerned  about  the 
increasing  proportion  and  increasing  Federal  expense.  It  was  on 
that  aocQunt  that  the  Congress  set  up  the  Council.  The  President  felt 
that  if  the  Federal  share  continued  to  go  up  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  the  Federal  Government  taldnff  over  control  of  the  State  pro- 
grams, because  there  is  so  much  Federal  money  in  them.  He  thought 
that  would  be  an  unhealthy  thing. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  Yougori^tal^^MissGoodwiiL 

Gbkeral  Statement 

Miss  GooDwiK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  opening  statement  that 
I  will  be  glad  to  file,  with  only  a  very  brief  introduction,  in  view  of 
the  amount  of  discussion  there  was  yesterday  about  our  program. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

6BAITT8  TO  States  fob  Pttbuo  Absibtance,  Bttbcau  of  Pubuo  Abbibtastcb 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Social  Security  Act  anthorised  Federal  grants  to 
States  to  pay  part  of  the  costs  of  aiding  people  who  are  old  or  blind  and  chil- 
dren who  have  been  depriTed  of  parental  support  or  care.  Ten  years  ago 
Congress  added  Federal  grants  to  States  to  help  people  who  are  permanently 
and  totaUy  disabled.  People  aided  under  these  four  assistance  programs  have 
one  condition  in  common.  They  do  not  hare  enough  income  to  maintain  them- 
selves at  the  minlmiuQ  living  standard  set  by  the  State  in  which  they  Uve. 
Hence  they  are  considered  to  be  in  need  and  are  entitled  to  assistance  to  supple- 
ment whatever  resources  they  may  have.  Many  States  also  provide  other  serv- 
ices, which,  coupled  with  the  aaslstance,  are  designed  to  help  needy  persons 
achieve  as  much  economic  and  personal  indeixendence  as  possible.  Both  the 
adequacy  of  financial  assistance  and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  other  serv- 
ices provided  depend  on  the  financial  abiUty  and  willingness  of  the  States  to 
provide  th^r  share  of  the  funds  needed  to  finance  the  programs.  The  amount 
of  the  Federal  grant  to  a  State  depends  upon  what  the  State  itself  spends. 

Grants  to  the  States  for  assistance  and  administration  are  based  on  plans 
they  submit  for  each  program.  These  plans  must  be  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
To  be  approved,  the  State  plan  must  be  in  operation  throughout  the  State.  The 
State  must  share  in  the  cost,  and  a  single  State  agency  must  administer  the 
plan  or  supervise  administration.  The  aid  must  be  given  in  money  directly  to 
the  needy  person  or  to  his  judicially  appointed  legal  representative,  except  that 
the  State  agency  may  pay  doctors,  hospitals  and  other  suppliers  of  medical 
care  for  medical  services  they  provide  to  needy  recipients.  The  State  agency 
must  provide,  if  requested,  a  fair  hearing  for  any  person  whose  application  for 
aid  is  denied  or  whose  payment  is  decreased  or  stopped.  These  requirements  of 
the  Federal  law  are  intended  to  ensure  that  Federal  money  is  used  equitably 
and  for  the  purpose  for  which  Congress  apprc^riates  it. 


Today,  approved  plans  for  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  diildren  and 
aid  to  the  blind  are  in  operation  in  all  54  jurisdictions  (the  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands) ;  with  approval  of  the 
Iowa  plan,  now  under  review,  aU  but  four  of  these  jurisdictions — ^Alaska, 
Arizona,  Indiana,  and  Nevada — will  have  approved  plans  for  the  program 
of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 
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FOBMULA  FOB  DBTTEBMININO  THB  AMOVWC  OF  FBDEBAL  OBANTS 

The  formula  for  Federal  financial  participation  in  assistance  payments  has 
been  changed  six  times  in  the  last  25  years.  Each  change  increased  the  iate 
of  Federal  participation  in  the  State's  expenditures  for  assistance  payments. 

The  Federal  Government  now  shares  in  payments  to  recipients  up  to  a 
monthly  maximum  average  expenditure  of  $65  per  recipient  of  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind  and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  $30  per 
recipient  of  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  average  monthly  amount  is  baaed 
on  expenditures  for  money  payments  and  payments  to  vendors  for  medical  or 
remedial  care. 

Within  these  maximums,  the  Federal  Government  provides  fourth-fifths  of  the 
first  $30  per  recipient  in  the  adult  categories,  and  fourteen-seventeenths  of  the 
first  $17  per  recipient  of  aid  to  dependent  children. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  balance  of  the  average  payment  varies  among  States 
depending  upon  their  per  capita  income.  Thus,  for  States  at  or  above  the 
national  average  in  per  capita  income,  the  Federal  share  in  the  second  part  of 
the  payment  is  50  percent  and  for  States  below  the  national  average,  the 
Federal  share  increases  as  per  capita  income  declines  rising  to  a  maximum  of 
05  percent  for  States  at  the  bottom  of  the  income  scale. 

The  foregoing  provisions  apply  in  all  jurisdictions  except  Guam,  Puerto  Rica 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  for  these  jurisdictions  the  Federal  share  is  one-half 
of  total  expenditures  within  a  maximum  monthly  average  of  $35  per  recipient 
in  the  adult  categories  and  $18  per  recipient  of  aid  to  dependent  children.  The 
Federal  share  in  these  three  jurisdictions  is  further  limited  by  ceilings  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  grants  for  assistance  and  State  and  local  administration. 
The  ceilings  are  $400,000  for  Guam,  $8,500,000  for  Puerto  Rico  and  $800,000  for 
tiiie  Virgin  Islands. 

In  all  54  jurisdictions^  the  Federal  share  of  expenditures  for  State  and  local 
administration  of  the  programs  is  one-half. 

ESTIMATED  COSTS,  FISCAL  YEAB  1961 

For  1961,  total  Federal,  State,  and  local  expenditures  for  assistance  and  ad- 
ministration are  estimated  at  $3.6  billion.  Of  this  amount,  the  Federal  share  is 
estimated  at  $2,100,500,000  of  which  $17.5  million  will  be  met  from  the  Federal 
share  of  collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  made  by  the  States  during 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  Thus  the  appropriation  request  is  $2,083  million. 
.  The  appropriation  request  is  $39.5  million  more  than  the  appropriation  for 
1960  plus  the  proposed  supplemental  of  $10  million  for  that  year.  About  half 
the  total  increase  is  attributable  to  higher  average  payments  jier  recipient.  The 
balance  Is  due  to  an  estimated  increase  in  the  numbers  of  recipients  under  all 
programs  except  old-age  assistance,  and  to  an  increase  in  the  costs  of  State  and 
local  administration  in  line  with  increases  in  the  costs  of  administering  other 
State  and  local  functions. 

The  need  for  a  supplemental  appropriation  for  1960  occurs  because  the  average 
old-age  assistance  payment  per  recipient  and  the  number  of  recipients  of  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  blind  are  larger  than  the 
estimates  shown  in  the  regular  appropriation  request,  which  was  approved  as 
submitted.  Most  of  the  additional  amount  is  needed  for  aid  to  dependent 
children. 

BASTS  FOB  ESTTMATES 

Number  of  recipient 8. --The  program  of  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  in- 
surance has  very  substantially  reduced  the  need  for  public  assistance  among  the 
aged  and  among  children  whose  fathers  are  dead,  and  it  will  have  an  Increasing 
effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  disabled  who  would  otherwise  receive  public 
assistance,  No  resource  comparable  to  the  Insurance  program  is  available  for 
children  who  need  assistance  because  their  parents  are  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  or  are  divorced,  separated,  or  unmarried.  Such  children  now 
represent  the  overwhelming  majority  cared  for  under  the  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children.  For  these  children,  public  assistance  is  the  only  resource 
when  family  income  Is  lacking.  For  almost  2  years  the  number  of  persons  receiv- 
ing aid  to  dependent  children  has  exceeded  the  number  receiving  old-4ige  assist- 
ance, and  the  margin  between  the  two  programs  widens  as  the  number  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children  advances  and  the  number  of  old-age  assistance 
recipients  continues  to  decline. 
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For  1961,  the  nmnber  of  recipients  of  old-age  aBSistance  \a  expected  to  continue 
to  decline  and  the  number  of  receiving  aid  to  the  Mind  is  expected  to  ihcrease 
at  the  low  rate  prevailing  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  The  rate  of  increase  projected 
In  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  is  about  the  same  as  that  for  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1959  when  the  rate  slackened  following  the  rapid 
growth  of  new  programs  in  California  and  Texas. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
jected tnna  19e0  to  1961  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  1961  will  be  a  full  year 
of  high  employment  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  recipient  rate,  Le.,  the  num- 
ber of  children  per  1,000  under  18  to  be  aided,  will  be  about  the  same  in  1961  as 
in  1960 ;  thus,  the  total  number  to  receive  assistance  will  increase  slightly  in  1961 
because  of  the  continued  growth  in  the  child  population. 

Average  menihly  pay^nenU, — ^The  continuing  increase  in  cost  of  living  will 
probably  result  in  further  payment  increases  in  States  that  are  able  to  finance 
higher  payments.  The  increasing  costs  of  medical  care  are  a  major  factor  in 
payment  increases  in  the  adult  categories. 

Under  all  programs  most  of  the  projected  increase  in  the  average  monthly 
payment  per  recipient  will  be  financed  from  State-local  funds.  This  occurs  be- 
cause under  the  matching  formula  now  in  effect  more  than  half  the  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  and  nearly  one-half  the  recipients  in  the  other  three  programs 
live  in  States  that  are  now  receiving  the  maximum  Federal  monthly  amount 
per  recipient  to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  formulas  for  Federal  partici- 
pation currently  in  effect.  Thus  whUe  the  average  monthly  amount  per  recipient 
to  be  paid  from  Federal  funds  will  increase  somewhat,  the  proportion  of  total 
payments  financed  from  Federal  funds  is  expected  to  decline  from  1960  to  1961. 

The  Justification  statement  shows  the  detail  on  the  estimated  changes  in  num- 
ber of  recipients  and  average  monthly  payment  under  each  program  from  1960 
to  1961. 

State  and  locai  admitUatratUm. — ^The  total  amount  to  be  expended  for  State 
and  local  administration  of  the  four  assistance  programs  is  estimated  at  $280.7 
million,  of  which  the  Federal  Government  will  contribute  about  one-half.  Thus 
the  Federal  share  is  estimated  at  $139  million  for  1961,  $6  million  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  Federal  share  of  $183  million  estimated  for  1960  is 
about  $8  million  more  than  the  amount  actually  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
About  86  percent  of  the  administrative  expense  is  for  personal  services  in  State 
and  local  public  assistance  agencies. 

The  additional  expenditures  in  1961  over  1960  include  an  amount  for  salary 
increases,  which  will  be  given  to  all  State  and  local  employees  including  those 
who  administer  public  assistance.  These  increases,  which  account  for  almost 
three-fifths  of  the  total  rise  In  costs,  are  primarily  to  compensate  for  rises  in 
Che  cost  of  living,  although  some  are  due  to  within-grade  promotions  under  estab- 
lished compensation  plans. 

OU>-AjGE    assistance — COSTS    OF    STATE    AND    LOCAL    ADMINISTRATION 

Senate  Report  No.  425  (on  Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill,  1960)  noted  that  while  the 
Department  had  estimated  fewer  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and  a  slightly 
smaller  total  amount  of  payments  in  1960  than  in  1959,  the  estimated  expense  of 
State  and  local  administration  of  the  old-age  assistance  program  was  expected  to 
increase.  Though  aware  of  the  general  increases  in  the  costs  of  administering 
govermnental  functions,  due  primarily  to  the  need  for  higher  salary  levels  to 
attract  competent  and  well-trained  personnel,  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee stated  that  it  "would  view  with  great  concern  a  continuation  of  a  trend 
of  higher  and  higher  costs  of  administration  of  what  is  becoming  a  smaller  pro- 
gram in  terms  of  total  money  dispensed  and  number  of  recipients." 

The  budget  for  1961  projects  an  increase  of  $1  million  from  1960  in  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  expenditures  for  State  and  local  administration  of  old-age  assist- 
ance. This  increase  is  about  70  percent  of  the  estimated  increase  of  $1,400,000 
in  1960  over  1959. 

In  light  of  the  comment  in  the  Senate  report,  the  Department  has  examined 
recent  trends  in  the  estimated  number  of  employees  (full-time  equivalents)  work- 
ing on  the  old-age  assistance  program  and  in  the  number  of  old-age  assistance 
recipients.  DurUig  the  4  years  ended  in  June  1959  the  number  of  people  admin- 
istering old-age  assistance  declined  from  24,900  to  23,200,  or  about  7  percent 
Over  the  same  period  the  nxunber  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  declined 
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only  about  5  percent  Thui  it  is  apparent  that  the  number  of  staff  haa  de- 
eliiied  not  only  in  absolute  numbers  but  also  In  relation  to  the  number  oC  people 
served  by  the  proipram.  Oyer  the  same  4-year  p^od,  however,  the  costs  of 
State  and  local  adminJatratiim  increased  almost  18  percent.  This  rise  in  coBts  is 
attributable  to  increases  in  salaries,  given  for  the  reasons  noted  above,  and  to 
increased  costs  of  other  items  of  administration  such  aa  traveL  The  average 
monthly  salary  of  State  and  local  employees  working  on  public  assistance  was 
$851  in  195St  slightly  lower  than  the  average  tor  all  State  and  local  employeea 
($365)  and  well  below  the  average  for  school  employees  <|399) . 

As  a  result  of  the  decline  in  the  number  of  staff  working  on  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program,  a  number  of  States  continue  to  have  su<dk  high  caseloads  per  vial- 
tor  for  this  as  well  as  other  programs  that  they  are  unable  to  provide  aerviotm 
to  aivUcants  and  recipients  to  help  them  attain  the  maximum  degree  o<  se- 
cure. To  achieve  this  objective  most  State  agencies  would  have  to  increase  the 
number  of  staff  in  relation  to  the  number  of  people  to  be  served  either  by  adding 
some  additional  staff  or  by  retaining  staff  as  the  number  of  recipients  declines. 
Though  some  progress  in  reducing  caseloads  per  visitor  has  been  made  in  some 
States,  in  general  they  remain  high  la  many  States. 

BBPOaT  BBQUESTUD  BT  SENATE  APFBOPBIATIONB  COMMITTEB 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee  Import  No.  426  (on  the  Labor-Health,  Bdu- 
cation,  and  Welfare  appropriation  bill,  1960)  requested  the  Department  to  sub- 
mit, during  the  2d  session  of  the  86th  Congress,  a  report  'in  regard  to  the  prob- 
lems giving  rise  to  the  Increased  number  of  illegitimate  births,  and  In  particular 
to  its  Impact  on  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program."  The  Department  has 
assigned  high  priority  to  the  teport,  which  is  in  the  process  of  submittal. 

Miss  Goodwin.  The  funds  we  are  requesting  are,  as  you  know,  for 
the  four  special  types  of  public  assistance,  three  of  which  hare  been 
in  effect  25  years,  and  the  fourth,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  for  10  years. 

We  now  have  64  jurisdictions  with  the  addition  of  Guam  in  this 
last  le^slatire  amendment,  and  all  but  four  States  have  all  four 
categories  of  assistance  now. 

There  are  four  that  do  not  have  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  Iowa,  which  is  one  of  these,  has  a  new  program  beginning 
January  1, 1960. 

In  the  last  25  years  the  formula  has  changed  six  times  and  each 
change  has  increased  the  Federal  share,  including  the  changes  which 
were  put  into  effect  in  the  1958  amendments. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  those  amendments  there  have  been  increases 
in  the  average  pajrments  in  all  of  the  categories.  In  old-age  assistance 
the  nmnber  of  recipients  has  continued  to  decline,  as  old-a^  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits  increase.  The  number  of  recipients  under 
the  other  programs  are  increasing  at  about  the  same  rate  as  they  have 
been  now  for  several  years. 

The  amount  which  we  are  asking  is  $2,088  million  for  19«1  which 
is  $39,500,000  over  the  amount  requested  for  fiscal  1960.  About  half 
of  that  increase  is  due  to  estimated  increases  in  average  payineints. 
Most  of  the  increase  which  is  being  nuule  in  the  payments  will  be 
paid  ftt)m  State  and  local  funds,  because  about  halt  of  the  recipients 
are  in  Stat^  where  the  States  already  pay  over  the  maximum  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  participates. 

I  think  that  is  perhaps  all  we  need  as  introductory  material.  Mr. 
Mitchell  had  already  covered  a  good  deal  about  this  subject,  in  regard 
to  the  Advisory  Council  atid  it«  recommendations,  and  the  speciid 
reports  which  we  have  been  asked  to  make.  We  will  file  these  special 
reports  with  you  as  well  as  with  the  Senate^ 
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Of  cottree,  the  rather  ezttaosive  eihaxiges  in  the  )eg]slc(ti<»  in  %9SS 
brought  to  the  Bureau  a  good  deal  of  additional  work  and  brought 
considerable  change  in  many  of  its  programs. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Do  you  have  a  breakdown  of  the  increases  due  to 
those  amendments  f 

Miss  Goodwin.  I  don't  know  that  we  can  attribute  the  increase 
exactly  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  FooARTT*.  Qive  us  an  estimate  or  a  comparison. 

Miss  Goodwin,  We  have  a  comparison  between  the  quarter  before 
and  the  quarter  after  the  amendinents  were  in  e£fect. 

We  will  be  ^lad  to  file  that  report 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

OHANQBS  is  AVERAOS  PaYMKNTS  to  BfiOiPIXirTS,  SEFnCHBEfr-DBCBMBiai  1958 

Changes  in  ayerage  payments  from  September,  tlie  month  immediately  preced- 
ing the  efleetlYe  date  of  the  amendments,  to  December  1058  are  summarized 
below  and  also  shown  for  each  State.  A  September-December  comparison 
reflects  only  the  immediate  effects  the  amendments  had  on  payments  to  redpl- 
&itB  of  assistance.  The  number  of  States  with  the  specified  amount  of  change 
from  September  to  December  in  the  average  payment  per  recipient,  including 
vendor  payments  for  medical  care,  is  shown  in  the  tabulation  below;  State 
detail  also  is  giren. 

Nftmber  of  States  ioUh  tpecified  amounts  of  ehange  in  average  payment  per 
recipient,  hy  program,  Bepiember-Deoemher  1958 


Nnmbor  of  Stat«s 

Amount  of  otenge  tn  payment  per  reeftptent 

Old-age 

awitetanee 

Aid  to  the 
bUnd 

Aid  to  per- 
manently and 
totally 
disabled 

Aid  to 

ToUL... 

U 

53 

48 

n 

inraMd 

43 

32 

37 

40 

$6.00  or  man 

14.00  to  $4.99 

6 
5 
5 
2 

8 
17 

6 
6 

1 

2 

4 
13 

6 
3 
4 

4 
4 
16 

1 

2 

13.00  to  ia.9» 

1 

12.00  to  12.00 

llXOtotLOO 

4 

to 

T.4flfth«n|t    . 

32 

gS^Sa::::r.::::::::: :::::::  ::::::: 

0 
10 

1 
20 

0 
11 

0 
13 

Lev  tban  tl 

0 

4 

14 
6 

7 
4 

18 

$1  or  moNL... -._. 

0 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  from  Sept^nber  to  December,  the  average  payment 
per  recipient  increased  (2.87  in  old-age  assistance ;  $1.28  in  aid  to  the  blind ;  $1.86 
in  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled ;  and  |0.82  in  aid  to  dependent 
children.  Changes  in  the  national  averages  were  the  net  result  of  widely  diverse 
changes  among  the  States  in  average  payments. 


IX)W-C06T  rOOD  PLAN 


Miss  Goodwin.  Among  the  things  that  were  done  by  the  Advisory 
Council,  which  of  course  Drourfit  many  things  to  light,  was  the  special 
study  of  the  relationship  of  flie  monthly  cost  standards  used  by  the 
States  to  the  low-cost  food  plan  developed  and  published4)y  the  De- 
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partment  of  Agricxilture.  I  know  that  the  chairman  has  expressed 
interest  in  this  material  in  previous  years,  and  I  think  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  that  we  have  been  able  at  last  to  make  some  comparisons. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  think  you  should  put  that  in  the  record,  too. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Table  10. — Average  payment  per  recipient,  December  1968,  and  amoufU  of  chanQCf 

September- December  1968 

(Based  on  data  Indading  ▼ondor  payments  for  medical  care  and  redpieats  having  only  such  payments  made 

In  their  behalf] 


Aid  to  tha  blind 

Aid  to  the  per- 
manently and 
totally  disabled 

Aid  to  dependant 
children  (per  re- 
cipient) 

State 

De- 
cember 
1058 

ChMige, 
Septem- 
ber-De- 
cember 
1058 

De- 
cember 
1058 

Change, 
Septem- 
bei^De- 
oember 
1068 

De- 
cember 
1068 

ChMige, 
Septem- 
bei^De- 
cember 
1058 

De- 
cember 
1068 

Change. 
Septem- 
ber-D*^ 
oember 
1068 

Total 

$64.16 

+$2.37 

$68.26 

+$1.28 

$62.61 

+$1.66 

$28.27 

+$0.82 

Aiikhama           ,    . 

4S.75 
61.12 
56.81 
47.06 
84.84 
06.83 
111.67 
40.42 
60.36 
62.00 
48.23 
58.21 
65.25 
67.68 
68  06 
73.62 
77.73 
43.02 
66.71 
58.25 
56.45 
05.06 
70.48 
86.70 
20.56 
56.40 
61.75 
65.00 
68.57 
71.21 
84.18 
62.72 
00.07 
80.25 
70.78 
67.57 
72.00 
80.34 
67.45 
&15 
73.21 
38.10 
52.02 
44.02 
51.82 
66.85 
51.18 
23.46 
8&27 
80.41 
85.75 
7a  20 
71.88 

-.80 

+.20 

+.11 

+1.41 

--4.68 

--1.74 

+.04 

-.11 

-.40 

+4.86 

+5.47 

+4.60 

+.10 

+1.07 

--6. 11 

--3.75 

--5.24 

-3.58 

+1.40 

+.84 

-1.06 

+.87 

+3.08 

-.16 

+1.03 

-.01 

+.27 

+.04 

+8.05 

--1.45 

-0.21 

--2.84 

--1.81 

-2.21 

+2.60 

-.10 

-4.46 

+16.20 

+.01 

+.21 

+.14 

+.14 

+4.06 

+4.74 

+.70 

+.11 

+3.18 

+.60 

+.81 

+.11 

-5.63 

+1.50 

8171 
68.20 
65.12 
53.36 

104.82 
76.27 
00.28 
70.40 
68.41 
58.01 
52.08 
70.10 
60.64 
78.62 
68.88 
88.30 
85.10 
44.11 
76.15 
63.03 
61.12 

117.50 
75.38 
03.24 
3&58 
60.00 
71.24 
80.22 
00.41 
74.45 
78.60 
6125 

105.60 
51.66 
60.60 
6185 
80.40 
8181 
62.78 
&03 
70.41 
42.31 
51.86 
47.70 
56.00 
60.07 
51.78 

126.87 
45.16 
00.16 
40.67 
75.68 
70.00 

-.02 

-.38 

-.88 

+.02 

-.80 

-.14 

-K71 

+6.17 

+165 

-.02 

+.07 

+5.60 

+2.58 

-H.16 

+2.28 

-j-111 

+.83 

-127 

-1.26 

-6.70 

-.10 

0 

+L00 

t:S 

+L78 

-.47 

+8.10 

+5!  78 
-3.57 

t:l 

-1.35 
+.07 
-.04 

+.18 

t:S 

+3.74 
+5.05 

-.80 

-.12 
+126 

+.58 
+1.24 

+.01 
-114 
+1.01 

82.57 

+5.10 

7.08 
28.80 
26.10 
15.64 
46.82 
82.03 
40.87 
28.41 
88.45 
16.26 
28.04 
8108 
40.12 
38.30 
28.88 
3162 
86.58 
20.18 
22.15 
26.54 
27.22 
46.32 
3a  80 
4127 
lafil 
22.20 
82.00 
27.88 
2a  87 
4L04 
48.80 
81.26 
42.28 
ia70 
3a  64 
2a  51 
20.76 
80.61 
8a61 

aTo 

8a22 
1108 
27.67 

laio 
lan 

8a  07 

2a  ?« 

12.65 

laM 

4a  56 

2188 

4a  00 

87.86 

+1.47 

MmW 

-M.30 

Arizona 

Trg 

Ar1rATi<VMI , ,  

86.82 
76.18 
60.42 
128.82 
6165 
71.47 
67.71 
51.110 
70.72 
70.10 
88.28 

+1.17 
+.66 
-.U 

+6.04 

+ao5 

+140 
+.26 

—.04 

€ftUfomtft    .      . 

+.90 

Colorado 

-.03 

Comiecticat 

+2.06 

Delaware 

+.80 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

-.05 
—.00 

Georffia _ 

+1.78 

Hawaii 

+8:60 

Idaho 

+1.00 

niinois 

+.18 

Indiana..,.  . 

+.40 

Iowa    .    ........ ........ 

-188 

Kansas 

70L62 
44.10 
58.82 
65.35 
64.23 
112.40 
85.01 
61.51 
20.58 
58.10 
7a  78 
67.87 

+5!  57 
+8.80 
+.16 
+.33 
-184 
+.86 

-.07 
+i00 
+2.86 

-.67 

+L87 

TCentncky     ...        .    . 

+.46 

T/mlfflfina            

+1.40 

M^lpA                   ,        .     „         . 

+.01 

Maryland 

+.48 

Massachusetts 

-.5 

Michigan 

+.17 

Minnesota 

+1.22 

Mississippi 

+.06 

Missouri .::..::.::..:..:::. 

+.00 

Montana 

+.40 

Nebraska 

+.11 

Nevada    

-.57 

New  Hampshire  ^     , 

86.57 
01.70 
66.76 
08.45 
45.57 
80.26 
65.77 
81.20 
86.81 
58.48 
&60 
70.26 
8100 
52.47 
4117 
51.70 
7a  71 
53.53 
25.82 
48.62 
100.53 
8&87 
06.41 
72.80 

+0.08 

+133 

+2.62 

-11.52 

+5.14 

-.06 

-7.44 

-.85 

-.05 

+.47 

ts 

+3.28 

+.42 

-10.02 

+2.87 

+2.91 

New  Jersey 

+.15 

New  Mexico 

+7.2S 

New  York 

+.44 

North  Carolina 

+.38 

North  Dakota. 

-M-W 

Ohio 

+113 

Oklahoma... ... 

+.18 

Or^(on . 

—.15 

+L27 

Puerto  Rico . .. 

-.08 

Rhode  Tpifind 

+.48 

flonth  Oaroli'ia   ^        ^^    ^ 

-.6i 

South  Dakota 

—.00 

Tepnessee  ^    ^^    ^        ..».  . 

+•82 

Texas.  - 

—.69 

TJtah 

+-0 

Vermont...     .  —    ....... 

+.26 

Virgin  Islands 

4^0 

Virginia. .... 

+.14 

Wfupblngton 

+1.70 

W^VfiT{|nfa.„_  _ 

+.07 

+2.48 

Wyoming 

+t« 

1  Leas  than  50  recipients. 
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U,S.  Deparimeni^  of  AgricuUure  louhcoat  food  plan.^  and  jmblic  asBUtance  food  cost 
standards  for  specified  types  of  cases,  by  State,^  July  1958 


state 


Old-age  assistance 


Aged  man  living  alone 


Keeping 
house 


In  famished 
room  and 
eating  in 

restanirants 


Aged 
couple 
keeping 
boose 
alone 


Aid  to  dependent  ohUdnn 


Mother  (86)  and— 


Boy  (14), 

girl  (9), 

and  girl  (4) 


Boy  (9) 


Incapadtated 


&ther  (40) . 
mother  (35), 

and  girl  (7) 


U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture low-oost  food 
plan  > 

Public  assistance  food 
standard:  > 

High 

Median 

Low _ 

Alahama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.... ...... 

Iowa... ... 

Kansas... 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska- 

Nevada^ 

New^  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode  Island. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.- 

Washington.  - 

WestVfr^a 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$38.00 


39.00 
28.00 
21.00 


28.60 
39.00 
27.00 
28.60 
31.00 
30.46 
26.00 
30.00 
28.60 
27.00 
29.60 
25.60 
22.20 
26.98 
24.76 
27.60 
30.00 
29.00 
21.00 
33.96 
20.00 
29.40 
26.80 
23.09 
30.00 
26.36 
36.16 
28.60 
31.60 
30.00 
28.86 
30.00 
27.10 
33.60 
26.00 
32.00 
26.20 
26.70 
24.00 
27.95 
26.00 
33.60 
26.60 
28.00 
21.00 
28.00 
21.84 
26.60 
34.00 


160.60 


$06.60 


«$63.95 
<46.00 
«21.84 


64.30 
62.00 
38.00 


101.00 
80.00 
60.00 


28.60 
46.00 
36.10 
28.60 
31.00 
63.00 
56.00 
53.00 
37.86 
27.00 
69.00 
60.20 
36.00 
46.26 
46.00 
27.60 
43.00 
46.60 
31.00 
60.05 
48.00 
62.60 
26.80 
46.00 
60.00 
42.00 
60.60 
49.00 
60.00 
30.00 
60.00 
•76.00 
60.00 
42.17 
46.00 
47.00 
26.20 
49.45 
33.00 
42.95 
45.00 
42.00 
45.60 
46.00 
46.00 
63.95 
21.84 
45.00 
45.00 


67.00 
64.00 
54.00 
57.00 
62.00 
62.10 
60.00 
63.00 
67.00 
64.00 
64.00 
44.00 
39.20 
49.13 
44.60 
46.80 
64.00 
62.00 
39.00 
64.55 
48.00 
63.40 
63w60 
41.93 
63.00 
47.60 
•4.30 
48.00 
66.00 
60.00 
61.30 
66.00 
49.80 
63.00 
60.00 
64.00 
44.00 
46.15 
39.00 
58.60 
^00 
68.80 
61.00 
48.00 
38.00 
49.80 
30.64 
45.60 
66.00 


70.84 
74.00 
77.00 
85.30 
69.00 
79.00 
84.00 
72.00 
101.00 
88.60 
81.00 
71.46 
74.10 
79.63 
74.85 
92.70 
71.60 
91.00 
60.00 
84.20 
97.00 
86.90 
84.10 
73.90 
81.25 
77.76 
90.65 
85.60 
91.60 
91.00 
80.30 
80.00 
83.70 
77.60 
66.00 
87.76 
73.00 
75.06 
71.60 
93.96 
76.00 
88.00 
90.00 
82.06 
70.16 
79.30 
74.90 
72.35 
80.20 


$66.00 


60.90 
46.40 
38.01 


88.01 
49.00 
42.00 
43.00 
37.00 
4&90 
44.00 
43.00 
60.60 
46.00 
51.60 
40.70 
39.66 
47.98 
40.90 
61.40 
42.00 
49.00 
30.00 
60.90 
46.00 
49.55 
53.60 
39.19 
47.76 
46.66 
65.60 
47.00 
60.00 
62.00 
47.46 
66.00 
43.60 
43.50 
38.00 
48.75 
44.00 
44.80 
36.00 
61.80 
42.00 
60.60 
48.60 
49.00 
36.10 
46.66 
36.72 
43.60 
46.40 


$102.00 


101.00 
84.00 
60.00 


70.12 
84.00 
84.00 
86.00 
76.00 
84.40 
91.00 
81.00 
101.00 
88.60 
86.00 
74.00 
74.90 
84.89 
77.20 


74.00 
96.00 
00.00 
87.30 
92.00 
93.65 
84.10 
74.45 
83.60 
79.45 
96.20 
90.00 
90.80 
94.60 
82.60 
80.00 
80.80 
90.00 
66.00 
92.60 
80.00 
7&60 
74.60 
93.76 
76.00 
96.00 
97.00 
82.86 
72.20 
81.06 
78.44 
72.30 
90.20 


I  Data  for  August  1966.  Amounts  derived  from  table  12,  "Family  Economics  Review,"  Institute  <rf 
Home  Economics,  Agriculture  Research  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  October  1968. 

>  Based  on  data  exduding  outlying  Jurisdictions. 

<  Based  on  data  for  48  States;  amount  for  North  Carolina  not  considered  highest  because  of  inclusion  of 
rent. 
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MiBB  Gkx^wiK.  These  indicate  a  considerable  number  of  States  in 
which  the  allowances  for  food  are  well  below  the  low-cost  plan  de- 
yeloped  by  the  Department  of  Agricntture.  In  addition  to  that,  a 
num^r  of  States  nave  maximums  on  their  payments,  which  mean 
that  in  total  their  payments  are  substantially  lower  than  the  standards 
which  they  aspire  to  pay. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Is  tne  neighboring  State  of  Viiiginia  still  about  the 
lowest? 

Mrs.  West.  The  State  of  Virginia  made  a  slight  improvement 
There  are  a  few  more  States  that  are  below  us  this  year. 

Mr.FooARTT.  Is  that  so? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes. 

Mr.FOGARTY.  Who  are  they? 

Mrs.  West.  Virginia  has  an  average  in  old-age  assistance  of  $43.05, 
and  the  average  in  West  Vir^ia  is  $36.84;  in  Tennessee,  $41.48;  in 
North  Carolina,  $42.36;  and  Mississippi,  $29.81. 

Mr.  FooAwnr.  I  am  not  surprised  albout  the  others;  but  West  Vir- 
ginia, has  that  State  been  going  down  ? 

Mrs.  West.  They  have  never  been  very  high.  They  have,  I  think,  a 
rather  difficult  economic  problem  to  cope  with. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  They  have  had  a  lot  of  unemployment. 


AID  TO  dependent  CHILDREN 

Mrs.  West.  Yes.  In  aid  to  dependent  children  there  are  10  States 
that  have  lower  averages  than  Virginia,  but  I  believe  Virginia  is 
making^progress. 

Mr.FoGAKTT.  What  are  those? 

(The  following  information  was  supplied  at  later  date :) 

Average  monthlu  payment  per  recipient  of  aid  to  dependent  children, 
Kovemher  1959,  for  selected  States 


Virginia- 


Alabama. 


Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida.. 


|2ae3 

8.94 

15.59 

19.68 

16.31 


Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 


$ia  69 

19.66 

14.31 

17.86 

Texas IT.  01 


K^tucky 20. 20 

Mrs.  West.  Rhode  Island's  average  payment  was  $76.93  in  Novem- 
ber for  old-age  assistance,  and  for  aid  to  dependent  children  the 
amount  per  person  was  $35.83. 

Mr.  FooABTY.  How  does  Rhode  Island  rank  in  comparison  with 
other  States? 

Mrs.  West.  I  have  to  look  that  up.  It  is  fairly  high  up  on  the  list 
I  believe  it  is  in  the  Trend  Report.    I  will  have  to  find  it. 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Rhode  Island  ranks  in  14th  place  for  old-4ge  assietanee  as  shown  on  the  <ftart 
b^ow. 
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ESTIMATE  FOB  1960  AND  1961 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Your  appropriation  for  1960  is  $2,038,600,000  and 
a  supplemental  of  $10  million  is  pending.  This  is  the  lowest  supple- 
mental request  in  Syears. 

Miss  Goodwin.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  The  request  for  1961  is  $2,083  million,  an  increase  of 

^,500^000,  if  the  supplemental  is  approved.  How  much  of  the  in- 
crease IS  ba^sed  on  an  mcrease  in  the  average  monthly  payment,  and 
how  much  is  due  to  increases  in  the  number  of  recipients? 

Miss  Goodwin.  About  half  of  it  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  average 
monthly  payments. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  Half? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Yes.  The  increases  are  well  scattered  throughout 
all  of  tihe  programs. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  can  supply  a  breakdown  for  the  record? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Allriffht 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Grants  to  States  for  public  assistance,  summary  of  changes,  1960  to  1961 

1960  appropriation  in  annual  act $2, 0S8, 000, 000 

1900  forecast  of  supplemental  appropriation 10, 000, 000 

Total  appropriation  for  1900 2, 048, 500, 000 

Add:  Collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  to  be  ex- 
pended by  States 17, 500,  OOO 

Total  reciairements  for  1900 2, 061, 000, 000 

1961  appropriation  request 2, 063, 000, 000 

Add:  Collections  and  adjustments  for  prior  years  to  be  ex- 
pended by  States 17, 500, 000 

Total  requirements  for  1961 2, 100, 500, 000 

Net  changes  in  requirements 80, 500, 000 

Increases: 

Old-age  assistance :  Total 18, 600, 060 

Increase  in  average  payments |12, 600, 000 

Increase  in  administrative  costs • 1, 000, 000 

Aid  to  dependent  children :  Tota] 28, 800, 000 

Increase  in  recipients 20,400,000 

Increase  in  administrative  costs 2,900,000 

Increase  in  average  payments 6, 500, 000 

Aid  to  the  blind :  Total 1, 100, 000 

Increase  in  recipients 550,000 

Increase  in  average  payments 450, 000 

Increase  in  administrative  costs 100, 000 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled :  Total 14, 800, 000 

Increase  in  recipients 11,200,000 

Increase  in  average  payments 1, 600, 000 

Increase  in  administrative  costs 2, 000, 000 

Total  increase 58, 800, 000 

Decrease :  Decline  in  recipients :  Old-age  assistance •  18, 800^  000 

Total  change  requested j^^^bA^O^     89,500t000 
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Mr*  Foe^Brry.  How  many  additional  recipients  do  vou  estimate?  • 

Miss  Goodwin.  We  are  estimating  by  category,  a  decline  in  old*4ige 
aasistonce  of  about  40,000.  Increase  in  aid  to  dependent  cbildreh  of 
25,000  families.  In  blind,  1,300.  In  aid  to  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  26,000.  ^ 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  nmnber  of  recipients  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren has  gone  up  29  percent  f  rmn  December  of  1956  to  June  of  1959. 
What  is  the  estimate  ior  next  year  ? 

Miss  Goodwin.  3,050,000.    That  is  the  estimate  for  1961. 

That  is  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  family,  including  the 
children  and  the  adult  car^Aker. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  What  is  it  this  year? 

Miss  Goodwin.  2,952,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  of  an  increase  is  that  ? 

Miss  Goodwin.  98,000. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  are  you  doing  about  the  Senate  committee's  re- 
quest for  a  study  ai^  report? 

Miss  Goodwin.  As  Mx.  Mitchell  said  yesterday,  we  are  hoping  to 
get  that  study  ready — we  were  hoping  to  get  it  reiady  for  filing  by  the 
15th  of  this  month,  but  as  he  said,  we  have  had  a  number  of  illnesses 
which  will  delay  us.  It  will  be  ready  very  diortly. 

AID  TO  THE  DISABLED 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  went  up  26  percent  from  December  1956  to  June 
1959.   How  much  ofthis  is  due  to  new  States  participating? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Well,  Iowa  is  new  as  of  January,  but  California 
began  its  program  in  October  1957,  and  Texas  in  September  1957.  Of 
•course,  Guam,  which  was  added  in  June  1959,  has  a  very  tiny  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  many  States  are  not  participating? 

Miss  Goodwin.  There  are  four  now :  Alaska,  Arizona,  Indiana,  and 
Nevada. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  Is  Indiana  one  of  the  four? 

Mr.  Denton.  Oh,  yes.    That  will  be  changed,  too,  we  hope. 

Miss  Goodwin.  I  think  the  reasons  are  quite  different;  m  Alaska 
and  Nevada  it  is  because  the  total  population  is  so  small. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Did  you  say  Arizona,  too? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  is  their  reason  for  not  participating? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Well,  they  have  a  law  on  the  books  which  provides 
for  that  category  of  assistance,  but  it  excludes  reservation  Indians. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  remember  that  now. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Years  ago  they  had  a  court  test  of  the  failure  to  ap- 
prove the  plan  and  on  appeal  to  the  circuit  court,  it  was  decided  tne 
plan  should  not  be  approved.    They  have  never  resubmitted  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  have  they  got  against  the  Indians  ? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Well,  they  have  what  they  think  are  very  good 
reasons.  The^  relate  to  the  amount  of  land  in  the  State  that  is  Fed- 
eral land  and  thus  not  taxable. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  true  in  New  Mexico,  too? 
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Miss  Goodwin.  Yes,  though  act  ^^arly  as  much.  Arizona  is  giv- 
ing assistance  in  the  other  categories,  and  they  submitted  this  plan 
f  or  aid  to  the  pvnttanently  and  totaUy  disabled  really  as  a  test  or  the 
lair.  -        .  •• 

Mr.  FoGAftiT.  Do  you  expect  llie  number  of  Y^piantdto  inaraaae 
farther  next  year! 

Miss  Goodwin.  In  1961? 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Yes. 

MisB  Goodwin.  I  am  sorry,  thoee  were  the  %ures  I  was  ^ying.  I 
thought  that  was  what  you  asked  for,  the  expected  increase. 

Mr.  FoGJjrrr.  I  a^ed  how  much  was  due  to  th^tiew  Stotes  partici- 
pating^ 

Miss  Goodwin.  Oh.  In  aid  to  the  permaiieiitly  disabled;  we  do  not 
have  any  information  that  any  of  thon  four  States  are  going  to  have 
a  program  next  year. 

Mr.  TituELsoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  estimates  do  not  give  account 
to  any  recipients  or  funds  for  these  four  States  MiflU  Goodwin  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  do  ^ou  think  ?  What  is  yoar  estimate?  What 
do  vou  thisk  offhand  it  will  be? 

•  Mr.  TRtJitiAON.  Well,  we  based  this  on  the  assumption  that  thoee 
four  States  will  not  have  approved  plans  for  aid  to  totally  disabled 
in  1961.    So  no  estimBtaa  are  included  for  thoee  four  States. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  do  you  square  that  with  your  request  for  more 
funds  for  next  year 

Mr.  Truelson.  Mrs.  West,  do  you  want  to  talk  to  that? 

Mrs.  Wisffr.  The  estimated  increase,  Mr.  CSiairman 

Mr.  MrrcHMJL.  Let's  clear  this  up  first— are  we  talking  about  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  only? 

Mr.  FooAittrr.  Yes. 

Mrs.  W^ysT.  The  estimated  increase  represents  a  projection  of  the 
increase — avera^  monthly  increase  that  was  occurring  in  the  last  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  105t— which  i*feprosents  a  slackening  in  the  rate  of 
increase  after  the  prop*ams  in  l^xas  and  California  got  going.  Since 
this  is  still  a  relatively  new  program,  and  we  do  have  growth  in  popula- 
tion^ we  have  some  continued  growth  in  the  program$  even  without  the 
addition  of  bew  State  plains. 

PfiDffilAti   6HAICE   <ff  PtTBLXC   A8S¥8TAKCS 

Mr.  FooARTY.  The  President  expressed  concern  in  his  budget  mes- 
sage over  the  increasing  Federal  soiare  of  the  costs  of  public  assistance. 
Yon  poiuit  <Hit  in  four  or  &n  places  in  these  justifications  limt  it  is 
going  doitn.  It  just  depends  on  the  years  one  uses  and  the  point  cme 
wants  to  make,  I  guess. 

Mi8s  Gool>wm.  Well,  the  formula^  of  course,  has  affected  the  Fed- 
eral share  and  so  has  the  average  maximum.  If  the  States  increase 
their  payments  substaaitdally  above  that  average  maximum,  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  to  their  total  decreases  becacse  the  increases  are  made 
without  any  additional  Federal  money. 

The  Federal  share  overall — depending  a  little  on  how  you  compute 
it — ^is  a  little  less  than  61  percent. 
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Mr.  FoGABTT.  He  said  in  liis  Tnfjwiftgn : 

I  am  particalarly  concerned  about  the  growing  Federal  share,  especially  be- 
cause it  t«ids  to  weaken  the  sense  of  State  and  local  responsibility. 

Miss  Goodwin.  That  was  the  message  that  gave  rise  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Your  justifications  show  the  Federal  share  going 
down. 

Miss  GrooDwiN.  As  I  was  saying  the  peix^entage  goes  down  as  the 
States  increase  their  payments  beyond  tne  amount  Sie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shares  in.  The  limitati<Mi  under  the  present  formula  is  an 
average  of  $65  times  the  number  of  recipients  in  the  three  adult  cate- 
gories. 

Mr.  FoGAimr.  If  that  is  so,  thwi  I  don't  understand  the  President's 
conoem.  If  that  is  so,  it  certainly  isn't  weakening  the  State  and  local 
responsibility.  Your  statement  and  the  statistics  m  your  justifications 
indicate  they  are  accepting  that  responsibility  and  taking  on  an  in- 
creasing share. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Well,  that  statement  of  the  President  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  appointment  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  No,  this  is  the  message  that  he  sent  to  Congress  less 
than  a  month  ago. 

Miss  Goodwin.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  language  that  was  in  the  last 
year's  message. 

Mr.  Trttelson.  Mr.  Chairman^  I  think  this  has  reference  to  the 
amendments  that  have  occurred  since  1946,  which  resulted  in  the  Fed- 
eral share  goin^  up,  rising  continually,  and  now  it  is  around  58  per- 
cent. If  you  will  recall,  back  prior  to  1946,  it  was  about  50  percent, 
and  has  been  going  up  as  there  have  been  amendments. 

They  are  concerned  about  the  disproportionate  Federal  share. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  His  conclusion  is  not  consistent  with  your  justifica- 
tions. He  is  talking  about  the  trend  of  increasing  the  Federal  share 
and  that  this  tends  to  weaken  the  sense  of  State  andlocal  responsibility 
and  you  bring  out  just  the  opposite  by  comparmg  different  years  than 
he  does. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Since  1936,  when  it  was  23.5  percent,  it  has  moved 
to  58.7,  in  terms  of  the  statistical  figures.  Those  I  gave  before  were 
the  accounting  figures. 

Mrs.  West.  I  think  the  President's  statement  had  reference  to  the 
long-term  trend,  and  this  smaller  percentage  drop  has  occurred  only 
since  the  1958  amendments  came  into  effect.  It  would  still  be  con- 
sidered high,  relative  to  what  it  was  earlier. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  you  think  in  the  last  few  years  this  program  has 
tended  to  weaken  the  State  and  local  sense  of  responsibility  f 

Miss  Goodwin.  Well,  I  think  I3ie  relationship  oetween  uie  amount 
of  moasj — or  the  proportion  of  Federal  money — ^and  the  State  re- 
sponsibility, of  cotirse^is  very  difficult  to  demonstiste. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  think  sooodbody  ought  to  bring  this  more  recent 
trend  to  his  attention. 
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Salaries  and  EzfIbnses 
Program  and  financing 


1050  actual 

lOOOesthnate 

1061  estimate 

Program  by  actiTitlea: 

L  ProgTftm  poUciw  «nd  stftndftrds  ..     ,         .  .   

$383,531 
76.678 

1.250.809 
300.612 
304,083 

$475,483 
104. 47S 

1.304.686 
344,183 
336.713 

$«BL3B7 

2.  Staff  development  for  State  and  local  employees 

3.  Review  State  plans  and  grants,  evaluate  State  opera* 

tions  -    -  

3001746 
1.310,80 

4.  Collect  and  interpret  statistics 

a44,m 

6.  Administration  ._» ._--. ....-._...-._. 

aoo^ifl 

Total  program  costs ,..  »      . 

3.183,562 

3.364.686 
-0.686 

2.6SBbO0D 

6.  Relation'of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years, 
net  (— )    — 

0,310 

Total  Droeram  ^obligations)                      .--_      -.- ,_ 

3.141.873 

2.200 
22.438 

2.346.000 

2.656^000 

Financing: 

19fi0  aoDroiMdation  available  in  1968 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obligatlonal  authority) 

3.166,500 

2.846.000 

2.666^000 

Obieot  oioMsification 


1060  actual 


1960 


1061 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 


Average  OS  grade  and  salary 

01    Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent.. 
Other  personal  services 


273 

4 

255 

264 

8.8     $7^066 


6 
267 
274 

9. 1      $7.1l3 


S 
331 


0.1 


$1,769,011 
17.379 
27,743 


$1,911,000 
36.600 
35.500 


$1,903,800 

191  on 

2&400 


Total  personal  services 

02    Travel 

08    Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction: 

Printing 

Reproduction. 

07  Other  contractual  services 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.. 

08  Supplies  and  materials _.. 

09  Equipment _..,_ 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

13    Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

15   Taxes  and  assessments 


1,814.133 

99.056 

1,686 

27.169 

137 

8,696 
17,700 
11,315 
18,858 
10,908 
12,051 
113.730 
404 


1.073,000 

118.500 

8.000 

31,200 

600 

16.210 

21.000 

22,302 

14,002 

12.658 

17.074 

134.000 

1,000 

1.000 


2,041.300 

iiaioo 

3.600 

31,800 


10,400 
M.000 

14.300 
13.100 
6.700 
130.300 
1.000 
1.600 


Total  costs 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ).. 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net , 


3,132,563 

Mio' 


3.354.536 
-9.636 


2.656,000 


Total  obligations.. 


3,141,873 


3.346,000 


2,656.000 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  Your 
expenses"  is  $2,345,000, 


appropriation  for  1960  for  ^Salaries  and 
_   ,      ,  Your  request  for  1961  is  $2,666,000. 

We  will  place  your  statement  in  the  record. 
(The  prepared  statement  follows :) 


INTRODUCTION 


The  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the  adminlstraticHi  of 
Fe<leral  grants  to  States  to  help  them  provide  assistance  to  persons  who  are  aged, 
blind,  or  permanently  and  totaUy  disabled,  and  to  dependent  children  who  are 
deprived  of  parental  support  or  care.    These  public  assistance  programs  involve 
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over  $2  bilUoa  in  Federal  funds  and  aifect  oi^er  5%  QiiUion  needy  individuals  in 
54  Jnrisdictions.  The  Bureau  is  also  responsible  Jor,  piurtiQii>ating  in  studying  and 
malring  recommendations  as  to  tlie  most  effective  mettiods  of  providing  economic 
security  to  needy  people. 

Public  assistance  is  a  joint  undertaking  of  State,  local,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments to  provide  needy  people  with  at  least  minimum  subsistence.  The  purpose 
of.  the  programs  is  to  provide  needy  persons  with  income  to  supplement  their  own 
resources  to  enable  them  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life,  and  to  help  them  achieve 
as  much  economic  and  personal  independence  as  possible.  People  are  considered 
needy  if  all  the  Income  they  have  or  can  obtain  from  other  sources  is  less  than 
the  cost  of  the  minimum  living  standard  set  by  their  State. 

AMBNDMKNTS  OF    1958  TO   THE  PUBLIC   AB8ISTA1T0S  TITLES 

During  the  past  year  there  have  been  substantial  accomplishments  In  the  public 
assistance  programs.  I  shall  direct  special  attention  to  reporting  on  progress  and 
problems  in  implementing  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958.  The  1958 
amendments  made  the  following  changes : 

A.  Revised  the  basis  of  Federal  financial  participation  in  State  expenditures 
for  public  assistance  in  three  significant  ways : 

1.  For  the  first  time,  the  fiscal  ability  of  each  State  is  considered,  in  part, 
in  determining  the  Federal  share  of  a  State's  expenditure  for  public  as- 
sistance; 

2.  The  Federal  share  is  related  to  a  single  average  expenditure  per 
recipient  for  both  assistance  and  medical  care ;  and 

3.  The  maximum  amount  of  expenditures  for  assistance,  including  medical 
care,  in  which  the  Federal  Government  will  participate  is  limited  to  an 
amount  equal  to  an  average  of  $65  per  month  per  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
recipient,  and  an  average  of  $30  per  recipient  in  aid  to  dependent  children. 

B.  Increased  the  amount  which  can  be  authorized  for  Puerto  Rico  and  for  the 
Virgin  Islands  for  the  total  of  their  programs ;  extended  the  public  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Guam ;  extended  the  life  of  the  special 
provisions  relating  to  the  aid  to  the  blind  program  in  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri 
from  June  30,  1959,  to  June  30,  1961 ;  and  provided  for  payment  of  assistance  to 
persons  Judicially  appointed  as  legal  representatives  of  public  assistance 
recipients. 

G.  Provided  for  a  12-member  Advisory  Goundl  on  Public  Assistance  <^iaired  by 
the  Commissioner  €t  Social  Security,  to  review  the  status  of  the  public  assistance 
pit^^rams. 

The  major  focus  of  activities  at  both  the  Federal  and  State  levels  since  August 
1058  when  the  1958  amendments  were  passed  was  of  necessity  on  placing  the 
amendments  into  effect. 

The  enactment  of  the  amendments  in  August  with  the  effective  date  of  October 
1968  necessitated  substantial  changes  in  program  planning  for  the  Bureau. 
Immediate  attention  was  directed  to :  holding  conferences  with  regional  staff  and 
with  State  welfare  administrators  and  State  public  assistance  directors ;  issuing 
materials  to  the  States  to  explain  the  amendments ;  notifying  the  States  of  the 
"Federal  percentage"  based  on  a  3-year  average  of  per  capita  income  (1955, 
1956, 1957)  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  for  the  11  quarters  during  the  period 
October  1,  1958,  to  June  30,  1961 ;  revising  fiscal  and  statistical  grant  forms ; 
interpreting  and  clarifying  policy;  and  providing  on-the-spot  consultation  to 
the  States  on  specific  problems. 

Some  of  the  significant  developments  under  the  1958  amendments  In  selected 
areas  are  presented  below. 

Increase  in  astiistance  payments 

Effective  October  1, 1958,  the  four  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  were  amended  to  change  the  basis  of  Federal  financial  participation  in 
public  assistance  pasrments.  The  amendments  had  a  threefold  effect:  (1)  they 
made  available  some  additional  Federal  funds  to  each  State ;  (2)  they  simplified 
administrative  procedures  for  the  States  by  providing  for  Federal  matching 
on  an  average  maximum  basis,  combining  in  a  single  formula  both  money  pay- 
ments to  recipients  and  payments  for  medical  care  in  their  behalf;  and  (3) 
they  brought  about  greater  equity  in  the  financing  of  public  assistance  by  relating 
in  part  the  Federal  share  of  assistance  payments  to  the  States'  fiscal  capacities 
as  measured  by  their  per  capita  incomes. 
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'  Alt3i«««h  the  new  fbrmida  mafle  aTftilable  flome  adcUtloiNi]  Federal  funds  for 
each  State,  thlB  4id  not  mean  antomatic  Inezeaaea  in  im7«&«ntB  to  wciptenta,  be- 
cause State  actlen  i«  neceBsazy  before  iDereaeea  in  isditrMNial  paynmte  can 
occur.  In  order  to  appraise  the  effects  of  the  amendmenti  on  paymentB*  the 
Bureau  requested  States  to  submit  reports  tefleeting  action  taksn  in  eetatton  to 
Btandatds  of  asrtstance  in  tbe  period  July-Deoember  19Q& 

During  Vm  period  July-December  1068,  more  dian  two-l^irda  of  tiie  Statw 
made  one  or  more  changes  in  policies  tiiat  tended  to  Inczoase  average  paynMots 
to  recipients  of  all  four  progzams.  The  step  most  commonly  taloen  was  diat 
of  raising  cost  standards  for  certain  basic  items  <food,  'elotbiag;  etc)  indoded 
in  the  State's  standards  for  retirements  of  recipients.  Balaing  cost  standards 
for  basic  requirements  tends  to  increase  the  assistance  payments  to  more  re- 
cipients than  any  other  single  type  of  cbange.  Increases  in  food  allowances  oc- 
curred with  the  greatest  frequency.  In  addition  to  raising  cost  figures,  or  in 
Ueu  of  this  procedure,  a  few  States  Included  new  Items  in  their  assistance  stand- 
ards. Maximums  or  other  limitations  on  indiyidual  assistance  payments  were 
made  less  stringent  or  eliminated  in  17  States  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  and  In  14  States  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  and  aid  to  the  blind.  Other  types  of  liberalization  were  also  initiated 
by  practically  all  of  tiie  States  that  raised  dieir  maximums  or  lessened  the 
stringency  of  other  limitations  on  payments  to  recipients. 

The  use  of  the  additional  Federal  funds  available  October  1, 1958,  was  reflected 
in  increases  in  average  payment  per  recipient  from  September  1958  (die 
month  immediately  preceding  its  aTallabllity)  to  December  1958  of  $2.37 
in  old-age  assistance,  $1.28  in  aid  to  the  blind,  $1.66  in  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  and  $0.82  in  aid  to  dependent  children. 

Not  all  of  the  changes  resulting  from  the  amendments,  however,  were  initiated 
during  the  reporting  period.  Some  States  required  legislative  approval  before 
cbanges  could  be  made.  A  few  deferred  making  changes  in  individual  assistance 
payments  until  February  1959,  in  order  to  effect,  concurrently,  the  liberaliza- 
tions resulting  from  Increased  funds  available  under  the  public  aiiisistance 
amendments,  and  the  reductions  in  some  assistance  payments  resulting  from  the 
receipt  of  higher  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  benefits — also  au- 
thorized by  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Improving  medical  eare  for  public  assistance  recipients 

A  large  prtq^ordtm  of  persons  receiving  fmblic  asalatance  have  mrasualiy  faeavy 
medical  needs  resulting  from  disability,  chronic  illness^  or  the  infirmitiea  of  oAd 
age.  Some  are  forced  to  seek  assistance  primarily  because  they  need  medical 
care.  In  June  1959,  the  federally  aided  public  assistance  programs  were  helping 
1.6  million  persons  whose  need  was  attributed  primarily  to  disaWity,  chronic 
illness,  of  severe  infirmities  of  old  age.  This  number  included  339,000  persona  re- 
ceiving aid  to  the  permanendy  and  totally  disabled;  109,009  persoas  MceMng 
aid  to  the  blind ;  and  756,000  persons  receiving  aid  to  d^;>endent  childrea  becaaae 
of  need  due  to  the  incapacity  0t  a  parent.  Aiso^  some  431,000  old-age  awistanc^ 
recipioits — nearly  a  fifth  of  the  total—who  were  bedriddoi  or  required  a  sul^ 
stantial  amount  of  care  from  others  because  of  some  li^sical  or  mental  impair- 
ment were  aided. 

Until  1950,  medloal  care  costs  could  be  paid  in  pfirt  from  Federal  funds  only 
if  these  costs  were  included  la  oMney  payments  made  to  recipienta  The  1960 
amendment  to  the  Social  Securi;ty  Act  also  permitted  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation in  costs  of  medical  and  remedial  care  paid  on  tbe  recipient's  behalf  tit> 
suppliers  of  services — ^hospitals,  -doctors,  druggists,  nursing  homes,  etc  An 
amendment  In  1956  provided  Federal  financial  participation  in  vendor  medi- 
cal payments  separately  from  money  payments  up  to  one-half  of  the  sum  of  %6 
times  the  number  of  adult  recipients  and  $8  times  the  number  of  child  recipients 
per  month.  This  proved  an  impetus  to  extend  medical  care  provisions  for  needy 
peofde.  Some  States  began  to  pay  die  cost  of  some  medical  services,  «nd  odiers 
expanded  their  existing  medical  care  provisions.  Of  special  sigaifl canoe  ave  die 
1958  amendments  which  changed  the  basis  of  IMerai  financial  participation  In 
State  expenditures  for  public  assistance  by  relattng  the  Federal  share  to  an  aver- 
age expenditure  per  recipient  Including  bodi  money  payments  to  redpieiits  mi 
direct  payments  to  vendors  of  medical  care. 

Demands  for  medical  care  are  very  great  Howerer,  in  denreloping  medical 
care  provisions  States  have  had  tx>  exercise  caudon  mo  as  to  maintain  a  balance 
between  expenditures  for  basic  maintenance  and  for  nieilical  care.  AsMmg  odifr 
considerations,  they  had  to  decide  whether  to  pvovidti  funds  fmr  medical  care  for 
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nMk  rtxipkmta  or  mOij  toft  those  la  oxk^  cir  more-  of  tlie  four  asalatance  prosnuui; 
In  addltiaii,  atateft  Iwd  ta  delenniiie  the  itenn  of  medLoal  case  for  which  they 
would  iMiir>' whdhor  the  eaxe  would  be  Umked  to  one  or  two  Hema  or  cover  the 
coat  ot  a  fidi  nuise  of  madkal  aerncee,  whether  all  or  oaly  a  portion  of  the 
medical  seada  of  a  recipient  would  be  luet  and  whether  payiuaita  would  be  made 
ta  vedpieubs  or  directly  to  suppUera  of  medical  care  aervlcea. 

In  addition  to  technical  aaaiatance  gJhren  by  Bureau  staff  in  developini:  a  plan 
of  admlniafaerinc  proviaiona  for  medical  care^  aome  Statear  often  with  the  help  of 
State  medical  aocietiea,  made  atudies  to  determine  the  areas  of  greatest  need, 
Otlfeera  were  assisted  by  advisory  committeee  including  professional  medical  peo- 
ple. Many  State  ag^ides  c<»sulted  organized  groups  of  suppliers  of  medical 
care  servleea. 

Although  all  exo^  2  Jurisdictions  provide  for  some  medical  care  under 
their  public  assistance  programs  relativ^y  compr^ensive  medical  care  was 
provided  in  only  10  States.  In  most  of  these,  payments  were  for  medical  rather 
than  preventive  sorvieea.  The  other  Jurisdictions  paid  for  only  a  few  medical 
services — some,  for  example,  provided  for  hospitalization  only  for  life-endanger- 
ing conditions.  Nursing-convalesc^ii  home  care  was  the  item  Included  moat 
frequently  for  adult  categories,  and  drugs,  the  item  most  frequently  included 
in  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program.  Nursing  services  provided  by 
registered  or  practical  nurses  in  the  recipient's  home  was  the  item  aupckUed 
least  often. 

In  June  1959,  42  States  provided  for  medical  care  through  the  vendor  payment 
method.  Most  of  these  agencies  paid  the  suppliers  of  the  care  directly.  A  few 
had  arrangements  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  State  public  health  depur^ 
ment.  Blue  Gross,  or  Physicians'  Service  organization,  to  act  aj»  their  agents 
In  June  1959, 16  States  used  a  "pooled  fund"  to  make  vendor  payments  for  medi* 
cal  care  under  one  or  more  of  the  special  types  of  public  assistance.  In  fiscal 
year  1959,  $^14  milUon  was  paid  directly  to  the  suppliers  of  medical  care  servioes 
on  behalf  of  recipients  of  the  four  State-Federal  programa.  The  average  vendor 
payment  for  all  recipients,  by  program,  in  June  1959  was  $SM  for  the  aged* 
$5.34  for  the  blind,  $9.93  for  the  disabled,  and  $1.66  per  recipient  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children. 

Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made  by  the  States  .in  recent  years 
in  providing  medical  care  services  for  needy  persons,  both  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity the  umnet  need  is  still  considerable.  Further  study  is  needed  on  how  best 
to  utilize  the  money  now  available  for  medical  care  purposes.  For  example^ 
nursing  home  care  is  very  costly.  Aocording  to  national  and  State  studies,  at 
least  half  the  persons  in  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the  aged  are  public  aik 
sistanee  recipi^its.  Studies  conducted  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  by 
individual  States  indicate  that  close  to  50  percent  of  the  aged  in  nursing  homes 
could  be  cared  for  more  appr<^riately  in  tiieir  own  or  in  foster  homes.  Since 
many  of  their  homes  are  not  equliHiied  for  their  care,  howevor,  many  of  the  aged 
persons  who  are  in  nursing  homes  will  probably  have  to  r^nain  there  until  pro* 
vision  can  be  made  for  other  living  arrangements  more  suited  to  their  needs. 

To  make  more  effective  use  of  nursing  home  earev  the  Bureau  has  been  working 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  In  planning  and  conducting  regional  meetings  on 
nursing  homes  and  homes  for  tiiie  aged  with  representatives  of  State  welfare 
and  health  departments.  Other  Bureau  activities  have  included  holding  a  meet- 
ing in  fiscal  year  1959  of  an  ad  hoc  Medical  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Bureau 
including  representatives  from  15  State  public  welfare  agencies  and  staff  from 
otiier  constituent  units  of  the  D^artment,  to  develop  a  definition  of  "medical 
care"  and  "remedial  care"  in  the  administration  of  the  medical  assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  public  assistance  programs.  The  recommendations  of  this  group 
are  being  evaluated,  and  a  revised  policy  statement  is  being  pr^ared. 

Medical  care  is  costly.  The  quantity,  quality,  and  type  of  such  care  varies 
considerably  from  State  to  State.  Good  economy  demands  that  medical  care 
be  provided  on  the  most  elBcient  basis  possible.  To  the  extent  staff  limitations 
permit,  consulation  in  the  medical  care  area  and  other  medical-social  eligibility 
aspects  of  the  public  assistance  programa  will  continue  in  1960  and  1961  to  both 
State  agencies  and  other  greets  concerned  with  provisions  of  medical  care  for 
assistance  recipients. 

Report  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance 

The  1958  amendments  made  provision  for  an  Advisory  Council  on  Public  As- 
sistance to  review  (1)  the  status  of  the  public  assistance  program  in  relation 
to  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program ;  (2)  the  fiscal  capac- 
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ity  of  the  States  and  of  the  Federal  Qovernment;  and  (8)  other  factors  bearing 
on  the  amount  and  proportion  of  tbe  Federal  and  the  State  share  in  the  progniiL 
The  Council,  consisting  of  12  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  Gcm- 
missloner  of  Social  Security  as  Chairman,  held  7  meetings  from  Febmaxr  IM^ 
through  December  1959.  The  secretariat  to  the  Council  and  the  research  staff 
assistance  were  provided  by  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  Bnreaa 
of  Public  Assistance.  The  Council  made  a  report  of  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  on  December  31,  1959 ;  subsequently,  a  broader  distribution  of  the 
report  was  made  to  the  Congress.  Experience  gained  through  discussions  wiUi 
the  Council  and  the  recommendations  in  its  report  will  require  consideration  by 
the  Bureau,  Social  Security  Administration,  and  Department,  indnding  plan- 
ning for  appropriate  implementation  measures  in  such  areas  as  Federal  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  broadening  of  goals  for  public  assistance. 

OTHER  DEVELOPlf  ENTS  IN  THE  PUBLIO  ASSISTANCE  FBOORAM 

Effects  of  1956  welfare  services  amendments 

The  1956  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  reaffirmed  the  importance 
of  providing  social  services  to  help  needy  persons  make  fuller  use  of  their  own 
capacities  for  more  independent  living.  The  amendment  required  States  to 
describe  such  services,  if  any,  in  their  State  plans  and  the  steps  taken  to  assme 
maximum  utilization  of  similar  or  related  services  furnished  by  other  a^^^ocies. 

The  problems  most  frequently  identified  for  which  States  would  provide 
services  were  those  of  health,  employm^it,  housing,  family  relations,  and  chil- 
dren's problems  which  could  be  helped  through  short-time  or  tangible  services. 
The  problems  least  frequently  identified  for  which  services  would  be  provided 
were  those  of  emotional  problems  of  members  of  broken  families,  unmarried 
parents,  or  the  ill,  which  required  more  intensive  caseworit  service  or  othtf 
help  over  longer  periods  of  time.  Almost  all  emphasized  the  use  of  other  com- 
munity resources,  with  particular  emphasis  on  cooperation  with  State  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services  and  employment  services. 

Because  of  limitations  in  staff  qualifications  and  time,  many  States  attonpted 
to  define  responsibility  for  services  realistically  either  by  (1)  limitiiig  the 
problems  for  which  services  would  be  provided,  or  (2)  limiting  the  scope  of 
services  to  those  required  in  the  determination  of  eligibility  for  money  pay- 
ments or  (3)  limiting  services  to  those  that  could  be  provided  during  regnlar 
contacts  with  assistance  recipients  in  relation  to  eligibility.  With  better  ad- 
ministrative planning,  some  States  are  gradually  extending  their  services.  In 
addition  to  the  help  given  through  the  day-by-day  activities  of  regular  staff, 
a  few  States  have  also  developed  special  services,  such  as  homemaker  services, 
volunteer  service  units,  and  foster  home  care  for  the  aged.  Some  States  are 
augmenting  the  skills  of  their  casework  staff  with  consultant  services  from 
medical-social  workers,  home  economists,  and  other  specialists.  Special  proj- 
ects in  a  few  agencies  are  demonstrating  the  potential  value  of  providing  ap- 
propriate services,  and  the  benefits  of  cooperative  ^ort  among  pnblic  and 
voluntary  agencies  and  other  community  groups.  There  are  also  other  evidoires 
of  increasingly  effective  utilization  of  community  resources. 

Further  work  has  continued  with  the  Children's  Bureau  toward  utilizing  the 
full  potentials  of  both  aid  to  dependent  children  and  child  welfare  services 
programs  in  dealing  constructively  with  the  factors  contributing  to  the  depoid- 
ency  of  children.  A  policy  statement  has  been  developed  clarifying  the  fane- 
tions  and  responsibilities  of  each  program  in  providing  services  to  children  in 
their  own  homes,  the  ways  in  which  the  two  programs  work  cooperatively  In 
providing  these  services,  and  the  allocation  of  costs  of  services  to  children  in 
families  receiving  public  assistance.  A  working  group  from  both  bureaus  have 
developed  a  plan  of  cooperative  activity  to  promote  better  understanding  of  the 
factors  involved  in  illegitimacy  and  to  identify  State  administrative  planning 
essential  to  provide  effective  services  in  dealing  with  the  needs  and  problems 
of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children.  Closely  connected  to  this  activity 
has  been  the  work  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  in  preparing 
a  report  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  on 
the  increase  of  illegitimate  births  and  its  impact  on  the  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children. 

Similarly,  joint  planning  by  the  Bureau  and  the  Office  of  Vocational  Kehablli- 
tation  continues  to  strengthen  the  relationships  between  thero  two  programs  In 
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the  States  and  to  make  more  eztensiye  use  of  vocational  rehabilitation  resources* 
Material  was  prepared  on  the  considerations  involved  In  working  with  Individ- 
oala  and  families  whose  condition  seriously  affects  their  ability  to  manage 
their  personal  affairs,  and  in  clarii^ring  the  role  of  public  assistance  in  provid- 
inar  services  to  older  people. 

Study  of  many  facets  of  the  broad  range  of  problems  contributing  to  depend- 
ency, the  ];K)oling  of  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  resources  of  many  related  pro- 
fessions and  disciplines,  and  emphasis  on  the  broad  rehabilitation  potentials 
of  public  assistance  programs  are  beginning  to  show  results  in  many  States. 
Bnt  low  assistance  standards,  heavy  workloads,  lack  of  prof essionaa .  training 
of  most  staff  assigned  to  social  work  positions,  and  the  dearth  of  community  re- 
sources limit  opi)ortunities  to  provide  extensive  services. 

Broad  guidelines  have  been  established  by  the  Bureau  to  help  the  States  to 
strengthen  the  service  aspects  of  their  programs.  Emphasis  has  been  on  admin- 
istrative planning  to  assure  statewide  provision  of  services,  as  well  as  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  guides  that  are  realistic  in  view  of  workloads,  skill  of  staff, 
and  the  availability  of  supporting  functions  of  consultation,  supervision,  and 
stafF  development  In  addition,  a  plan  was  initiated  for  discussion  with  each 
State  to  determine  specific  areas  in  which  further  Bureau  help  was  needed.  The 
Bureau  has  also  been  working  with  other  units  in  the  Department  and  with 
national  private  social  agencies  both  in  the  utilization  of  available  resources 
and  in  the  development  of  additional  needed  services. 

Continued  Bureau  emphasis  in  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  in  this  area  is  es- 
sential to  further  progress  by  the  State  agencies  in  hoping  public  assistance 
recipients  insofar  as  pooE^ble  toward  the  goal  of  independent  living. 

Improvements  in  State  and  local  administraiUm 

The  Bureau  continued  to  direct  special  attention  on  providing  technical  assist- 
ance to  State  agencies  in  the  area  of  administrative  and  fiscal  management  It 
also  conducted  a  number  of  management  surveys  of  specific  State  situations  in 
19^.  A  conference  on  workload  standards  and  management  was  held  with 
States  in  one  region.  A  biregional  conference  was  held  on  administrative  man- 
agement of  large  urgan  agencies,  with  representatives  from  five  States  and  seven 
burge  nrban  areas  attending.  Attention  was  focused  on  workload  distribution 
and  stafOng  patterns,  workload  management,  and  analysis  and  simplification  of 
procedures.  Additional  birec^onal  conferences  on  administrative  management 
are  planned  for  1960.  In  1961,  plans  provide  for  following  through  on  conduct- 
ing biregional  conferences  on  administration  and  management  to  cover  the  re- 
maining four  regions.  Other  conferences  in  subject  areas  not  covered  through 
the  first  series  will  be  planned.  The  experience  from  the  conference  on  State- 
local  relationships  in  fiscal  processes  will  be  u^ed  to  develop  a  guide  for  issuance 
to  all  States. 

A  conference  was  held  in  1959  with  a  group  of  State  welfare  finance  officers 
on  the  use  of  mechanical  processing  equipment  and  other  methods  for  efficient 
fiscal  operations  in  public  assistance  administration.  During  1960,  a  statement 
will  be  developed  for  guidance  of  States  in  determining  whether  machine  opera- 
tions should  be  converted  to  automatic  data  processing  systems.  In  1961,  the 
Bureau  will  expand  its  technical  assistance  to  States  on  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  to  assure  it  is  installed  only  wh^i  such  would  result  in 
jnore  economical  operations.  The  cost  of  such  equipment  is  expensive  and 
shared  60  percent  by  the  Federal  Government 

Guide  materials  are  being  developed  for  State  agency  use  in  (a)  developing  a 
State  system  of  written  instructions,  (6)  case  recording,  and  (c)  conducting  or- 
ganization and  management  surveys  of  State  and  local  agencies ;  and  a  statement 
is  being  prepared  on  State  supervision  of  local  agencies. 

To  assure  that  administrative  costs  are  kept  at  the  minimum  level  necessary 
for  effective  and  economical  administration  of  the  public  assistance  programs, 
it  is  essential  that  continued  Bureau  emphasis  be  placed  on  working  with  States 
on  needed  improvements  in  organization,  staffing  patterns,  and  workload  man- 
agement to  permit  the  best  service  possible  within  staff  time  available. 

Strengthening  staff  development  for  State  and  local  employees 

In  addition  to  encouraging  State  agencies  to  provide  for  academic  training 
to  the  extent  possible  for  public  assistance  staff  under  the  50-60  matching  pro- 
vi^^ms  for  administration,  the  Bureau  has,  over  the  years,  worked  with  States 
on  other  methods  of  improving  staff  competency  and  making  more  effective  use 
of  professionally  trained  staff.   An  example  is  the  work  Initiated  on  t)ie  educa- 
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tional  standards  project  to  define  appropriate  Job  fanctions  in  relation  to  die 
edacational  background  of  public  assistance  staff.  To  fortber  tbis  effort,  the 
Bnrean  staff  has  been  working  with  an  adrlsory  committee  representing  State 
pnblic  welfare  agencies,  schools  of  social  woric,  Federal-State  merit  systems,  na- 
tional private  social  welfare  organizations*  and  other  Federal  agencies  to  con- 
sider different  use  of  staff  with  varying  educational  background,  and  how  best 
to  test  the  use  of  workers  with  full  graduate  social  work  profiessional  trainlBg 
and  those  with  an  undergraduate  academic  degree. 

Included  in  the  Bureau's  salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  tor  IMO  were 
ftmds  to  iidtfate  a  series  of  short-term  training  seminars  for  key  staff  of  State 
public  assistance  agencies  carrying  responsibility  for  criteria  and  superrlsieii 
of  local  operations  in  the  administration  of  the  public  assistance  piograras. 
These  short-term  training  seminars  were  to  focus  primarily  on  ways  and  means 
of  furthering  the  program  objectives  Of  self-support,  self-care,  and  strengtheii- 
ing  family  life.  Two  seminars  of  2  weeks  duration  each  are  planned  for  ap- 
proximately 120  persons  in  February  and  March  1960. 

All  of  tiie  program  increase  requested  by  the  Bui^au  for  fiscal  year  19to — 
an  amount  of  $282,800,  which  includes  $50,900  for  eight  additional  positions  and 
$223,000  for  contractual  services — is  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  sbort-term 
training  activities  for  which  Bureau  funds  were  approved  in  1960.  In  addition 
to  the  Bureau  conducting  some  training  courses  In  1961,  it  is  proposed,  throu^i 
cooperative  planning  with  State  public  assistance  agencies,  to  contract  with  in- 
dividuals, universities,  and  other  educational  organizations  or  institiitioas  to 
provide  short-term  training  courses  for  State  and  local  public  assistance  em- 
ployees. Details  of  these  plans  are  provided  in  the  narrative  justification  under 
activity  2,  "Staff  Development  for  State  and  Local  Smployees." 

REQUEST  FOB   19«1 

The  appropriation  request  of  $2,656,000  and  293  positions  represents  an  in- 
crease of  $811,000  and  8  positions  over  the  1960  appropriation.  Of  this  increase, 
$282,300  is  requested  for  improving  staff  development  for  State  and  local  pubHe 
assistance  employees.  We  believe  the  investment  of  additional  funds  fn  an  area 
so  basic  to  achieving  the  program  objectives  ot  public  assistance  offers  mudi 
promise  for  improved  administration  of  the  programs  as  staff  apply  their  in- 
creased knowledges  and  skills  to  the  many  complex  problems  th^  enoonnter. 

The  balance  of  the  increase  requested  is  for  mandatory  items  of  annnalisatioa 
and  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  new  legislation  relating  to  employee  health 
benefits  (Public  Law  86-882) . 

BT7DGET  lOBQUBST  TOR   1961 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Tour  request  for  19ftl  is  $2,656,000,  an  iiicreaae  of 
$311,000  and  eight  positions.  The  program  increases  appear  to  be 
entirely  for  the  program  to  develop  the  staff  of  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, is  that  right! 

Miss  Goodwin.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  That  is  what  you  asked  in  your  original  reqmst, 
$2,656,000? 

Mr.  Wtxkoop.  No.  Originally  we  asked  $2,717,000  for  salaries  and 
expenses,  and  $1,035,000  for  training  grants. 

TRAINING  PROORAM: 

The  SecretaiT  reduced  the  $2,717,000  to  $2,616,000,  but  then  ho 
added  back  in  $239,000  for  direct  training  in  lieu  of  the  m<»^y  for 
training  grants. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  The  Secretary  touched  on  this  training  program  the 
other  day.  I  happesi  to  agree  with  him  that  training  is  miportant  bat 
it  might  he  a  little  controversial,  so  does  somecme  want  to  supplement 
what  he  said! 
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Mr.  MrrcHELii.  I  am  not  informed  in  detail  as  to  just  what  the  Sec- 
retary said 

Mr.  FoGAtmr.  Mr.  Eelly  can  summarize  that. 

Mr.  Kkllt.  Briefly,  wnat  the  Secretary  indicated  was  that  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  funds  f (»r  both  the  training  program  and 
the  research  program,  authorized  by  the  1956  amendments  to  the 
Social  Secnirtjr  Act,  he  had  concluded  that  he  would  put  his  em- 
phasis, his  basic  anpfaasis,  in  1961  on  the  research  program  under 
a  separate  appropriation,  and  that  he  would  ask  for  a  lesser  emphasis 
on  training.  He  did  not  wish  to  abandon  training  and  used  this 
method  instead  of  the  authorization  for  grants  for  training,  which 
the  Congress  had  been  unwilling  to  support  for  several  years.  His 
reaction  was  that  their  reason  for  being  unwilling  to  support  it  was 
that  it  provided  for  80-20  matching.  Some  Members  of  the  Oon- 
CTess  had  felt  that  this  was  an  inappropriate  matching  arrangement 
for  the  States.  He,  therefore,  authorized  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  request  the  Congress  to  expand  its  salaries  and  expense 
appropriations,  so  that  it  could  carry  on  a  lesser  level  of  training  but 
still  make  improvements  in  State  administration,  like  giving  direct 
training,  both  by  the  staff  and  through  contracts,  to  key  supervisoiy 
personnel  in  the  States. 

Mr.  FooARTT .  Is  this  the  usual  way  of  getting  things  done  f 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  there  is  a  need  for  this  kind  of  training  so  you 
examine  all  the  authorities  that  you  have,  and  see  which  one  you 
think  has  die  greatest  likelihood  of  being  supported.  We  have  not 
had  support  through  new  authorizations,  so  we  were  endeavoring  to 
use  the  basic  authority  of  the  Social  Security  Administration  in  its 
overall  administration  of  the  program  to  carry  out  a  program  for 
strengthening^  and  improving  the  qualificaticms  of  the  people  who  are 
engaged  in  administering  it.  This  is  similar  to  what  we  do  elsewhere, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Miss  GooDWiK.  I  think  we  should  make  it  clear  this  is  not  a  direct 
substitution,  because  what  is  provided  under  title  VII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended,  is  primarily  for  educational  leave  of  in- 
dividuals attending  various  kinds  of  schools. 

What  we  are  planning  here  is  short-time  courses  to  provide  direct 
training  in  relation  to  particular  aspects  of  the  job  which  the  people 
will  undertake.    It  is  more  commonly  called  inservice  training. 

We  have  this  year  two  seminars  in  which  we  have  provid^  State 
field  representatives  with  a  series  of  lectures  and  discussions  which 
are  directed  toward  helping  them  to  help  the  counties  develop  their 
services  for  self-^support  and  self^care.  These  are  specially  geared^ 
specially  directed  types  of  institutes  that  are  being  provided. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Wliy  did  the  Secretary  cut  your  request  over  $50,000  ? 
Because  you  didn't  need  it  f 

Mr.  TatnELsOK,  The  weas  that  were  reduced  were  felt  to  be  of  lower 
priority  than  this  training. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Truelson.  If  I  could  supplement  what  Miss  Goodwin  is  saying 
about  short-term  training  course,  I  might  say  the  Congress  did  ap- 
prove for  the  current  year  funds  approximately  $47,000  for  short- 
term  training,  so  we  already  have  funds  to  initiate  what  Miss  Good- 
win described  as  inservice  training  for  State  field  representatives. 
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What  we  are  asddn^  f <»*,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  additional  funds  to  extend 
this  short-term  training.  It  is  not  for  educational  leave,  as  under 
the  1956  amendment  for  academic  training.  It  is  short-term  trainmg. 
We  feel  this  is  an  area  in  which  there  could  be  a  great  deal  of  moving 
ahead  in  the  States  to  direct  more  attention  to  self-support  and  self 
care. 

This  is  the  focus  of  this  seminar  training,  and  we  are  requesting  aj? 
increase.  Of  the  total  increase  of  $311,000,  the  bulk  of  it,  that  ia^ 
$282,300,  is  for  the  extension  of  these  short-term  training  a^vities. 

secretary's  reduction  in  original  request 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Wliat  about  this  cut  of  $50,000,  the  Secretary  made 
in  your  request? 

Mr.  Truelson.  Those  cuts  were  in  other  areas  such  as  additional 
staff  to  consult  with  State  agencies  in  areas  of  organization  and  man- 
agement. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary? 

Mr,  Truelson.  It  is  sometliing  that  over  the  years  we  have  been 
giving  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  in  terms  of  working  with  the  States 
to  move  further  for  greater  efficiency,  effectiveness  m  operation 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  these  additional  positions  would  have 
effected  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  in  operation? 

Mr.  Truelson.  That  is  a  matter  of  emphasis  in  consultative  services 
to  the  States.   We  try  to  use  ^oup  methods  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  received  these  additicmal 
positions  that  you  could  expect  more  efficiency  ? 

Mr.  Truelson.  I  would  place  that  on  a  high  priority — ^Miss  Good- 
win may  want  to  talk  about  that  further. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Why  don't  you  answer  the  question  I  asked  you? 
Do  you  think  if  you  received  these  additional  positions  you  just  men- 
tioned that  we  could  expect  greater  efficiency  m  the  operation  of  this 
program? 

I&".  Trueijson.  Well,  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman :  It  is  an  ele- 
ment of  timing.    We  feel 

Mr.  Fogarty.  If  you  want  to  go  all  over  the  lot.  we  are  going  to 
look  at  every  increase  you  ask  for  pretty  closely.  It  you  do  not  want 
to  be  frank  with  the  committee  and  tell  us  whether  you  think  these 
increases  would  have  done  you  some  good,  I  do  not  know  why  you 
asked  for  them  in  the  first  place  and  perhaps  we  should  look  a  little 
more  closely  than  usual  at  the  ones  the  Secretary  did  allow. 
.  You  tell  me  what  you  think.  You  made  this  mitial  request.  If  yoa 
don't  want  to  answer  the  question  tell  me  so.  Why  did  you  ask  for  it 
in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Truelson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  'been  comin^^ 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  have  been  beating  around  the  Dush  for  5  minutes 
now. 

Mr.  Kelly.  May  I  say  something,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Mr.  Truelson.  LietmesaysomeUiing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  coming  up  here  for  some  15  years. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  know,  I  have  been  around  here  as  long  as  you  have, 
too. 

Mr.  Truelson.  I  want  to  say  that  I  feel,  in  terms  of  review  of  the 
program  need  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  in  terms  of  em- 
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phasis,  I  would  place  the  highest  priority  on  training,  and  that  the 
eight  additional  positions  would  be  of  muoh  greater  potential,  as  far  as 
fiu-thering  the  program  in  the  States,  than  any  of  the  other  areas  for 
which  we  asked  for  an  increase. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Suppose  you  got  16  positions,  instead  of  8. 

MissGooDwnr*  Air.  Chairman,  I  think 

Afr.  FoQARTT.  If  eight  stands  that  high  in  your  priority,  how  many 
more  could  you  use  effectively  ? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.FooABTY.  Wait  a  minute,  let  me  finish  with  this. 

Mr.  Truelson.  If  we  had  more,  we  could  place  more  emphasis  on 
this. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  would  that  accomplish? 

Mr.  Truelson.  However,  there  is  the  element  of  whether  you  can 
effectively  use  16  people. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  many  do  you  think  jou  can  use  effectively  ? 

Mr.  Truelson.  I  am  of  the  opinion  the  eight  we  are  askiujg  for  1961 
would  be  adequate  in  terms  of  the  way  we  could  move  into  this  training 
area. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Can  you  give  me  a  complete  breakdown  of  the  50,000- 
odd  dollars  that  the  Secretary  cut  your  request  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $100,000. 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  Yes,  sir,  it  would  have  been  $100,000  for  18  positions 
in  the  areas  of  medical  care  and  strengthening  State  administration. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  the  Secretary  has  any  feel- 
ing that  the  requests  made  by  the  Social  Security  Administration 
were  not  meritorious.  He  recognizes  this  is  a  huge  program  and  a 
huge  Federal  responsibility  in  the  expenditure  of  over  $2  biUion.  He 
did  limit  the  amount  of  increase  which  they  could  request  as  a  part 
of  the  overall  plan,  which  he  talked  to  you  about,  but  it  was  not  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  these  were  meritorious  increases,  but 
whether  in  the  light  of  the  total  plan  he  was  putting  together  he  could 
request  increases  that  steep. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Kelly,  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
overall  budget  plan,  I  am  talking  about  what  is  needed  and  what  is 
necessary.  When  these  people  appear  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
despite  any  orders  they  receive  from  you  or  the  Secretary,  when  we 
ask  them  a  specific  question  we  expect  a  frank  answer. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  do  it  that  way,  you  can  go  home. 

Mr.  Truelson.  There  are  no  limitations,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  all  have  limitations  as  to  what  you  are  to  justify 
and  how  you  are  to  justiiy  the  budget.  But  if  you  are  asked  a  direct 
question  by  a  member  of  the  committee  that  is  supposed  to  relieve  you 
of  that  limitation.  If  we  get  to  the  point  where  you  do  not  want  to 
give  us  frank  answers  there  is  not  much  point  in  having  hearings. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Mr.  Chairman,  any  increase  would  produce  ad- 
vantageous results.  If  the  increases  were  not  kept  within  a  general 
program  of  balance,  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  a  harder  problem 
than  you  do  now. 

When  we  have  gone  through  the  bud^t  process  with  the  Secretary's 
office,  there  is  always  joint  consideration.  It  isn't  because  anybody 
has  ordered  us  not  to  talk,  but  because  we  have  worked  together  on 
the  request,  that  we  have  come  to  conclusions  that  on  balance  we  can 
accept  the  judgment  that  has  been  made. 
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Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  from  you,  as  a  professional 
person,  what  you  think  you  ought  to  have  for  salaries  and  expenses. 

Do  joa  think  times  have  dkianged  since  you  asked  for  that  $100,000, 
and  it  is  not  needed  ? 

Miss  Goodwin.  We  wouldn't  have  requested  it  if  we  hadnt  thought 
it  could  be  used  to  ^eat  advantage  in  the  program,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think,  as  Mr.  Tni3son  has  said,  it  is  almost  a  question  of  whether 
we  can  at  a  given  time  absorb  large  increases  in  me  staff. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  there  is  anj  question  about  that,  you  shonldn^ 
have  asked  for  it  Those  decisions  should  have  been  made  before 
you  presented  this  budget  to  the  Secretary. 

Miss  Goodwin.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  specific  provisions,  but 
as  to  the  general  question  as  to  how  far  you  can  go.  Obviously  there 
are  many  areas  in  which  there  can  be  a  great  deal  of  expansion,  and 
it  is  to  very  good  advanta^,  but  it  isn't  always  feasible  in  relaticm 
to  the  programs  with  which  we  work,  or  within  our  own  rather 
small 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  think  this  $100,000  that  has  been  cut  from 
your  budget  is  still  necessary  ? 

Miss  Gk>ODwiN.  I  think  that  it  could  have  been  used,  and  could  be 
used  to  advantage  in  the  further  development  of  the  program,  but 
I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  press  that  when  other  judgments  have 
been  brought  to  bear  in  relation  to  the  total  program. 

Mr.  MiTCHBLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don*t  want  to  be 

Mr.  FooAKTr.  I  just  do  not  know  why  we  are  holding  this  hearing 
this  morning,  because  you  are  not  giving  us  very  good  information* 
in  my  opinion.  You  are  skirting  all  around  the  answer  to  the  oues- 
tion.  I  am  surprised  you  won?  give  us  a  frank  answer.  I  aont 
know  why  you  nave  to  look  to  Mr.  Mitchell  or  Mr.  Kelly  before  you 
give  an  answer. 

Miss  GooDWTK.  We  have  given  you  an  answer.  We  think  the 
amount  requested  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  program,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  see  our  request  favorably. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Maybe  I  would  think  your  original  request  was  a 
lot  better  than  the  Secretary's  request 

Mr.  MrrcHEiiL.  I  do  not  want  to  throw  any  roadblocks  in  here, 
in  the  way  of  the  committee  getting  whatever  it  wants  from  any 
witness  up  here  to  testify,  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  I  want  to  say  is  there  has  alwavs  got  to  be  some  judgment 
made  as  between  the  aspirations  of  people  all  the  way  down  the  line 
in  an  organization  setup  as  to  what  their  feelings  are  as  to  what  thej 
should  have. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  have  been  hearing  that  same  story  for  14  years. 
I  know  it  by  heart  I  don't  know  why  you  keep  telling  us  that  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  what  you  really  think.  Tou  have  been  in  this 
business  a  long  time,  you  have  been  in  it  a  lot  longer  than  your 
superiors,  and  I  think  know  much  more  about  the  needs  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  trying  to  get  from  you  or  your  people  some  frank  answers 
as  to  what  is  needed. 

Mr.  MrrcBTELL.  There  is  no  question  about  the  need,  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  question  I  think  is  the  relative  need.   What  are  the  priorities  that 
can  be  accomj^lished  within  the  overall  budgetary  limitations  ?    Every 
one  of  these  items  that  we  requested,  when  they  cnnici  up  the  line- 
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thfiy  were  started  off  «t  aectioQ  chiefs  or  divisioin  chiefs  kfrels  within 
the  bureaus^-hate  had  coosideratiOQ  at  every  level  of  supenrision  as  to 
what  constitutes  an  appropriate  budgetary  estimate.  When  we  come 
to  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner,  we  have  to  do  the  same  iMng.  We 
have  to  make  judgments  as  to  what  constitutes  an  appropriate  level 
of  improvement  that  may  be  made  within  the  single  appropriation 
year,  what  are  the  needs  in  terms  of  priorities  and  so  on.  Now,  I 
testify  f nmkly  in  respect  to  every  one  of  these  items  that  the  money 
is  needed  and  could  be  effectively^  spent,  but  I  cannot  testify  beyond 
the  Social  Security  Administration  as  to  relative  need,  if  there  is  a 
limit  placed  on  the  total  funds  available. 

Mr.  FoGABTT,  That  isn't  your  business.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is 
get  you  to  say  what  you  think  is  needed  to  nm  this  progranL 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  All  I  can  say  in  that  respect  is  I  would  not  have 
passed  these  recommendations  on  to  the  Secretary,  unless  I  had  felt 
there  was  a  legitimate  need  for  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  is  the  best  answer  Ihave  received  yet. 

Has  anything  happened  since  the  time  you  passed  this  request  on, 
to  change  your  judgment  as  to  the  necessity  of  these  additional  posi- 
tions? 

Mr.  MrrcHELii.  No,  sir.  I  think  every  administrator  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  total  overall  budget  that  is  requested. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  liet's  not  get  back  on  that  again.  We  are  trying  to 
get  from  you  what  is  needed  in  this  program  now. 

BR£AKD0WN  OF  SECRETARY'S  REDUCTIOKS  PBOK  ORIGINAL  RSQI7E8T 

Give  me  a  complete  breakdown  of  this  $100,000  and  what  you  wont 
be  able  to  do  now  because  of  the  Secretary  cutting  this  amount. 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  Could  we  insert  that  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman  f 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Well 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  could  ffive  you  a  summary  of  it,  and  it  could  be 
further  broken  down  in  t£e  record— $51,000  was  for  additional  staff, 
to  consult  with  State  agencies  in  the  area  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  operation  of  the  public  assistance  program. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  you  think  that  program  would  help  make  this 
overall  program  a  little  more  efficient,  if  that  could  be  done? 

Mr.  KEKJiY.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  request  was 
meritorious,  and  would  have  improved  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Forty-four  thousands  dollars  was  for  additional  positions,  and 
mcreased  emphasis  in  the  welfare  services  area,  and  $5,000  was  for 
additional  staff  in  the  area  of  medical  care.  That  is  the  $100,000  that 
was  reduced  by  the  Secretary  from  the  original  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration request. 

REDUOnON  IN  SECRETARY'S  REQUEST 

The  Secretary's  request,  you  know,  was  further  reduced. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  further  was  that  reduced? 

Mr.  Kelly.  $200,000,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Will  you  cive  us  a  breakdown? 

Mr.  Ejoxy.  $66,000  of  that  was  related  to  this  area  of  additional 
staff  to  consult  with  State  agencies  in  the  area  of  organization  and 
management  of  the  State  public  assistance  program.    Seventy  thou* 
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sand  dollars  was  requested  for  increased  emphasis  in  the  welfare 
services  areas,  and  $64,000  was  for  additional  staff  in  the  area  of    I 
medical  care. 

Mr.  FoGAHTT.  What  were  the  additional  jobs  for  medical  care? 
What  were  they  for? 

CONSULTANT    SERVICES    TO    STATES 

Mr.  'RiUELsoN.  They  were  primarily  to  provide  additional  consult- 
ant services  to  the  States.  At  the  present  time,  with  the  medical  staffs 
we  have,  we  are  not  able  to  meet  all  services  that  have  b^n  requested 
from  the  States. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  happens  when  you  are  not  able  to  provide  those 
services  ? 

Mr.  Truelson.  It  means  there  is  a  postponement  of  consultation, 
and  frequently  the  problems  are  ^rreater  later  on  in  view  of  that 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Give  me  something  specific.  Give  me  a  specific  ex- 
ample. 

Mr.  Truelson.  Well,  to  be  specific,  we  started  out  at  the  beginning 
of  this  fiscal  year  not  being  able  to  meet  more  than,  as  I  recall,  about 
30  percent  of  the  requests. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Give  me  an  example  of  a  request. 

Mr.  Truelson.  It  might  be  a  request  from  a  State  to  have  a  person 
come  out  from  the  medical  staff  to  advise  on  the  problem  of  medical 
fees  because  the  State  is  trying  to  work  out  fee  schedules  with  the 
medical  profession  in  the  Stiate  and  counties,  and  wants  consultation. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Give  us  another  example. 

Mr.  Truelson.  Can  you  think  of  any  ? 

Miss  Goodwin.  State  public  assistance  agencies  are  working  on  the 
question  of  their  relationship  to  the  pharmaceutical  profession,  and 
how  best  to  handle  the  question  of  what  drugs  are  proper  to  include 
within  the  scope  of  the  medical  care  program,  and  how  the  doctors 
and  pharmacists  work  together,  in  terms  of  having  adequate  drugs 
but  not  the  most  expensive  drugs. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  would  think  that  would  be  a  very  important  field. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  In  view  of  the  hearings  that  were  held  in  the  last 
couple  of  months. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Yes,  it  does  involve  people  in  the  States,  in  both  of 
the  professions.  Of  course,  we  don't  nave  a  specialist  in  that  phar- 
maceutical area,  but  we  can  call  upon  the  Department  to  provide  this 
skill. 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  States  working  on  standards  for  nursing 
home  care.  We  have  had  a  series  of  meetings  with  State  people  and 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  for  discussions  of  standards.  Some 
States  would  like  us  to  come  in  and  help  them  to  develop  specific 
aspects  of  the  standards.  We  want  to  refer  them  to  the  best  source 
for  getting  that  kind  of  advice  when  we  cannot  help  them.  It  would 
be  better  to  observe  more  closely  what  is  being  done  in  some  of  the 
States.  I  think  we  ought  to  say,  though,  it  is  not  easy  to  get  the  kind 
of  medical  personnel  that  we  need.  We  have  been  trying  to  get  one 
additional  doctor  this  year,  and  they  are  very  hard  to  come  by  on 
account  of  the  low  salaries.    But  there  is  certainly  an  area  in  which 
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a  great  deal  can  be  done  by  having  additional  medical  peiisonnel  who 
also  know  the  program  of  public  assistance  and  know  how  to  apply 
this  knowledge  in  the  States  to  help  them  develop  their  medical 
programs. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  consultation  might  be  on  a  broader  substan- 
tive  basis  than  the  technical  basis  just  described.  If  the  State  has 
not  had  a  medical  care,  and  decides  to  go  into  that  field,  the  consulta- 
tion would  be  on  the  oasis  of  setting  up  the  medical  care  i)rogram 
with  respect  to  types  of  services  and  requirements,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  kinds  of  illnesses  and  the  special  types  of  medical  services 
that  are  required  in  that  particular  State.  That  would  be  service 
across  the  board  in  getting  the  State  started  in  its  medical  care 
program. 

EFPEOT  OF  CUTS  ON"  OPERATION  OF  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  am  surprised  that  you  don't  say  these  cuts  will 
adversely  aiffect  the  efficiency  of  operation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SfrrcHELL.  Of  course,  there  always  is  the  consideration  of  how 
fast  and  how  much  you  can  give  the  service,  regardless  of  whether 
you  had  unlimited  funds. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  am  talking  about  the  cuts. 

You  said  a  while  ago,  you  wouldn't  have  asked  for  the  increases  un- 
less you  felt  they  were  necessary.  Now,  they  have  been  taken  away 
from  you.    So  what  other  conclusion  can  one  reach? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Well,  I  don't  think  anyone  suggests  there  should  be 
a  conclusion  that  they  are  not  necessary.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
much  and  when. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  do  you  mean,  how  much  and  when?  You 
asked  for  them  for  1961. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  right.  And  they  were  asked  for  on 
the  assiunption  that  we  could  effectively  use  them  in  the  amount  re- 
quested during  that  fiscal  jrear. 

I  guess  what  we  are  trying  to  say  is  we  recognize  the  fact  that  on  a 
broader  base  there  would  have  to  be  other  considerations  brought  in 
to  play  beyond  the  need  that  was  expressed  by  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  the  technical  operation. 

Mr.  Fogakty.  There  are  some  of  us  that  think  additional  funds  could 
be  used  to  save  the  Government  money  in  the  long  nm.  Is  that 
possible? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  possible,  yes. 

TRAINING  the  STAFF  OP  STATE  ANT>  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  FoGASTY.  I  happen  to  believe  in  this  training  program,  but  there 
are  many  Members  of  Congress  that  dont  believe  in  it. 

Mifi»  Goodwin.  Of  course,  the  program  that  is  included,  as  we  said, 
is  designed  to  include  the  training  program  that  you  expressed  your 
concern  about. 

Mr.  FoGAHTT.  You  mean  the  grantprogramt 

Miss  Gk)ODwiN.  Yes.  But  the  training  program  we  have  included  is 
also  directed  toward  achieving  basic  proi^am  objectives.  It  is  not 
just  something  extra,  but  is  directed  to  trymg  to  improve  the  services 
of  particular  kinds  in  the  State  agencies. 
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Mr.  FoQABTT.  The  program  increase  in  your  budget  appears  to  be 
entirely  for  this  program  to  develop  the  stall  of  State  and  local 
agencies. 

Miss  OooDWiK.  In  relation  to  the  specific  problems  of  self-suppoit 
and  self -care,  which  are  our  best  hope  of  reducing  need  for  assistance. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  think  you  could  do  a  better  job  if  yoa  had  a 
few  more  positions  ? 

Miss  GrooDWiK.  I  am  sure  that  would  always  be  true. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  How  many  more  could  you  effectively  use? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Are  you  speaking  particularly  in  tne  area  of  train- 
ing? 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Just  what  you  were  talking  about. 

Miss  Goodwin.  In  the  area  of  training,  I  think  we  would  not  wish 
any  more.  I  think  what  we  requested  and  what  we  have  here  is  all  we 
can  really  encompass. 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  We  asked  the  Secretary,  sir,  for  44  more  positions 
than  we  finally  got. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Not  for  training. 

Mr.WxNKOOP.  No,  that  is  in  total. 

Mr.  Ejblly.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Secretary  indicated,  we  have  no 
question  that  the  most  desirable  way  of  approaching  the  training  prob- 
km  would  be  to  utilize  the  grants  authority  in  the  amendments,  which 
would  include  the  payment  for  the  leave  of  State  employees  to  obtain 
additional  academic  training.  Because  of  the  inability  to  get  that, 
and  the  desire  to  conduct  at  least  some  intensive  training  ot  the  key 
supervisory  personnel  on  a  short-term  basis,  this  program  has  been 
brought  before  you. 

We  would  certainly  ur^  and  hope  that  the  Oongress  would  act 
favorably  on  it,  because  this  is  a  problem  which  we  are  working  on  at 
this  time,  but  we  don't  have  the  program  underway  yet. 

NEW  LANOUAOB 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  is  the  new  language  requested? 
Mr.  Truelson.  It  reads: 

Salaries  and  expenses,  Bureaa  of  PubUc  Aiisstance.  JTor  expenses  Decesaarr 
for  the  Bureau  of  Putdic  Assistance,  including  contractual  trainiag  ot  peranmel 
for  State  or  local  public  welfare  administration. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  basis  that  there  is  not  legal  authority  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Some  argue  that  it  is,  but  we  hope  it  isn't.  It  really 
identifies  the  utilization  of  the  created  authority. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  j^ou  better  supply  for  the  record,  then,  what 
you  think  the  legal  authority  is. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows :) 

AuTHCMtrry  of  xhs  Depaxtm ent  To  Eitteb  Into  Conteactual  ABBAfrMMwrs  wm 
Teainino  or  Statb  and  Local  Pxtblio  Welpabe  Personnel 

The  Secretary  is  charged  witto  the  reflponsibflity  of  administeriufr  the  pnblic 
assistance  titles  of  the  Social  Security  Act^  as  amended,  and  of  performlnir  nch 
functions  as  may  be  necessary  for  efficient  administration.  The  only  specific 
provisions  in  the  statute  In  this  respect  are  those  concerning  the  Secretary's 
approval  or  disapproval  of  State  plans  and  those  relatinf?  to  certification  and 
payment  of  funds.  Obviously,  however,  under  the  general  responslbiltty  the 
Secretary  is  vested  with  those  powers  which  are  necessarily  implied,  e.ir.,  he 
must  establish  policies  and  guidelines  In  exercising  his  approval  or  diaaM>raval 
functions ;  he  must  be  prepared  to  make  certain  consultation  and  advice  avail- 
able to  States  In  developing  and  administering  their  Slate  plans.    Included  within     ' 
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this  general  OTerall  autbority  and  recq;>on8ibllity  la  the  pfroYlfllon,  among  other 
things,  of  technical  assistance  to  States  in  axeea  of  training.  For  fiscal  year 
1900  the  Bureau  of  PnbUc  iuwistance  ondertook  to  proYide  by  way  of  direct  actiy- 
ity*  on  an  experimental  basis,  short'^term  training  seminars  for  key  staff  of  State 
public  assistance  agencies.  The  expense  Involved  in  providing  this  kind  of  tech- 
nical assistance  was,  of  cottitie,  Justified  qpeciiicailly  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Ooogress.  The  purpose  for  suggesting  the  ^^eoial  language  for  fiscal 
year  1961  is  to  enable  us  to  continue  the  same  type  of  activity  but  to  make  it 
more  effective  by  contracting  out  some  part  of  the  authority  so  that  the  actual 
seminars  and  conferences  can  be  conducted  by  private  organisations  such  as  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  learning. 

We  believe  there  is  ample  authority  and  preoedeBt  for  contracting  out  the 
authority  which  is  otherwise  possessed  directly;  and  the  General  Accounting 
Oflfice  has  so  held  on  various  occasions  (e.g.,  38  CO.  170  concerning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture) .  However,  the  Ck>mptroller  General  in  ruling  made  it  clear 
that  hl«  decision  not  to  object  was  based  on  an  administratiTe  determination  that 
unusual  circumstances  existed  which  made  the  contracting  out  substantiaUy  more 
•conomieal*  fsaaible,  or  necessary.  Since  we  have  already  conducted  this  type 
of  activity  successfully  during  fiscal  year  1960,  the  language  is  included  to  obvi- 
ate the  possibility  of  a  question  being  raised  as  to  the  pottcy  of  contracting  oat 
instead  of  performing  the  service  directly. 

lOTBOD  or  nNAiromo 

Mr.  FooAHTT.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  full  eost  of  this  training  and  in  addition  pay  half 
the  travel  and  salary  cost  of  the  State  and  local  employees  attending 
the  classes! 

Miss  Goodwin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  On  page  48  of  your  justification,  it  also  appears  that 
you  are  going  to  tixe  expense  of  taking  th^e  classes  to  State  and  local 
people  vdio  are  not  able  to  leave  their  positions  and  homes  for  educa- 
tional leave  because  of  family  or  other  reasons. 

Miss  Goodwin.  That  is  an  economy,  actually,  because  there  will  not 
be  travel  involved. 

One  of  the  problems  in  training  the  employees  of  the  States  is  that 
they  have  many  people  on  their  staff  who  have  been  there  a  number  of 
years  and  who  have  homes  and  families  they  are  unable  to  leave  to 
obtain  training. 

There  are  arrangements  in  some  of  the  States  for  extension  courses 
at  locations  convenient  for  people  to  attend  over  a  period  of  time,  or 
sometimes  a  short  course ;  but  ordinarily  the  courses  run  for  a  semester 
or  for  a  year,  and  college  credit  is  gjiven  for  them. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  If  that  way  of  doing  saves  money,  why  not  do  it  that 
way  for  all? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Not  all  States  can  do  that.  Not  all  States  have 
that  type  of  arrangement. 

COST  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  is  the  total  cost  of  this  proirram  estimated 
tobeinl961? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  total  is  $292,300  in  1961  for  short-term  training 
activities. 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  PARTICIPATING 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  many  State  and  local  employees  will  partici- 
pate? 
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Miss  Goodwin.  In  1961? 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  Approximately  1^0. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  many  State  and  local  employees  are  there  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Well,  it  depends  on  how  you  interpret  that.  We  say 
about  61,000  equivalent  full  time,  on  public  assistance,  but  a  lot  of 
these  people  work  on  general  assistance  part  of  the  time.  So  I  would 
say  the  maximum  number  that  would  oe  involved  would  be  61,000, 
but  that  includes  clerical  staff,  too,  and  this  program  is  not  directed 
to  clerical  staff. 
'   Mr.  Truelson.  It  is  around  30,000. 

Mrs.  West.  Thirty  or  thirty-five  thousand. 
•   Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Fogarty  has  brought  out  tliat  Indiana  is  one  d( 
the  four  States  that  doesn't  have  a  program  for  aid  to  the  total  and 
permanently  disabled,  and  also  that  the  pa^pients  for  old-age  assist- 
ance aiid  for  dependent  children  are  not  quite  up  to  the  standard,  or 
the  average  of  other  States. 

PROPORTION  OF  POPULATION  REGlSrvINO  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

;  Heretofore,  you  have  put  in  the  record  a  table  which  showed  the 
standing  of  the  various  States  in  payment  for  the  various  categorieB 
under  die  welfare  program  and  also  the  payments  under  general 
assistance.  It  showed  that  Indiana  was  the  nighest  in  general  assist- 
ance of  any  State  in  the  Union,  with  possibly  one  exception. 

Could  you  put  that  statement  in'  the  record  again  ? 

Mrs.  West.  Yes. 

(The  material  requested  is  as  follows :) 
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Mr.  Denton.  Just  one  other  question  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about : 

AID  TO   DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

The  increase  in  this  program  is  caused  primarUy  by  the  big  increase 
in  dependent  children. 

Miss  Goodwin.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  a  decline  of  about  $5  million,  as  I  remember, 
for  old-a^e  assistance. 

Mrs.  West.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  appropriation  is  practically  a  third  of  the  budget 
that  we  wiU  deal  with  m  this  committee. 

As  I  mentioned  yesterday  this  figure  has  doubled  since  I  have  been 
on  the  committee.  Now,  I  realize  some  of  that  is  caused  by  increased 
payments,  but  I  am  disturbed  we  don't  see  a  tendency  to  drop  off. 

Of  these  dependent  children,  how  many  of  them  have  living  fathers, 
what  percentage? 

Mrs.  West.  About  10  percent  are  children  whose  father  is  dead. 

Now,  we  wouldn't  know  of  the  children  who  are  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock, where  the  father  has  deserted  or  divorced,  whether  necessarily 
all  those  fathers  are  living.  I  suppose  one  could  say  that  probably 
between  10  and  15  percent  of  the  fathers  are  dead. 

Mr.  Denton.   Probably  85  to  90  percent  have  fathers  living? 

Mrs.  West.  Possibly,  yes. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Of  tnose,  there  is  a  group  where  the  fathers  are  dis- 
abled. 

Mrs.  West.  Yes. 

Miss  Goodwin.  They  are  in  the  home,  but  they  are  disabled. 

Mrs.  West.  That  is  about  a  fifth  of  the  fathers. 

Mr.  Denton.  Some  of  them  draw  benefits  today  ? 

Miss  Goodwin.  Some  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Denton.  Social  security  or  some  kind  of  pensions? 

Miss  Goodwin.  They  are  not  all  totally  disabled. 

One  thing  about  aid  to  dependent  children  is :  The  average  time 
people  receive  that  aid  is  something  like  2%  years.  This  has  been  cal- 
cidated  on  various  bases.  This  is  not  a  longtime  thing.  Therefore, 
among  those  in  the  disabled  group,  a  number  are  temporarily  disabled, 
so  that  they  can't  support  the  children,  but  are  not  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  have  a  "runaway  pappy"  bill  in  the  hopper  and 
have  had  ever  since  I  have  been  here.  1  got  a  hearing  on  it  the  first 
year  when  I  was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
since;  this  law  would  make  it  a  Federal  offense  for  parents  to  cross 
State  lines  in  order  to  avoid  supporting  their  children,  or  to  be  out  of 
the  State  and  not  support  them. 

I  got  nowhere  with  that. 

I  realize  it  is  a  State  function  to  see  that  parents  support  their  chil- 
dren, but  I  think  certainly  a  greater  drive  ou^ht  to  be  made  by  your 
agency  to  see  that  these  fathers  support  their  children. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Of  course,  first,  you  have  to  follow  the  State  laws 
and  these  laws  vary  considerably.  Many  of  these  families  donH  come 
to  public  assistance  until  after  the  father  luis  l>een  gone  some  time. 
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Xa  about  half  of  them,  the  father  has  been  absent  for  over  a  year  be- 
fore the  family  applies  for  assistance. 

Mr.  Denton,  I  told  Mr.  Mitchell  yoa  have  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  help  locate  them. 

Miss  Goodwin.  We  have  been  doing  that,  of  course,  for  a  number 
of  years. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes,  I  know  that. 

Miss  Goodwin.  I  do  think  we  need  to  remember  that  while  about  65 
percent  of  the  families  receive  assistance  because  of  the  absence  of  the 
lather — either  because  of  divorce  or  separation  or  desertion — ^the  sictu- 
al  number  who  receive  assistance  because  of  desertion  is  only  18  per- 
cent, and  it  is  only  20  percent  in  the  illegitimate  field. 

In  the  cases  that  come  because  of  divorce,  of  course,  frequently  the 
divorce  settlement  may  not  have  been  sufficient  to  support  the  children. 

Sometimes  the  father  may  be  remarried  and  has  another  family  to 
support,  so  there  is  no  provision  for  his  first  family. 

In  connection  with  vour  bill,  I  think  you  probably  know  that  all  the 
States.  I  believe,  nowliave  provisions  under  which  they  can  prosecute 
those  lathers  who  are  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Denton.  A  number  of  us  introduced  these  bills.  These  State 
laws  that  have  been  passed,  brought  about  a  great  improvement.  But 
it  doesn't  go  as  far  as  the  Federal  Government's  action  would  go. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  a  great  improvement. 

Miss  Goodwin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Thank  you  very  much.  Miss  Goodwin. 

(The  following  was  subsequently  submitted  at  the  request  of  the 
committee:) 

RECOMHENDATIONS  OF  THE  ADVI80RT  COtTNGIL 

Rboommbndations  of  the  Advisobt  CkmiroiL  oiv  Pttblio  Absistancb  Estabushd) 
BT  SEonoN  704  OP  PtTBUo  Law  86-840,  August  1958 

(The  findings  and  fimpplementary  statements  by  members  with  lespect  to  each 
recommendation  wiU  be  found  in  the  complete  report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress 
on  Jan.  1«  1960.) 

■BOOKMKNnAnOVS 

L  EaienHon  of  coverage  of  finandaU^  needy  people 

The  Social  Security  Act  should  be  amended  to  add  a  new  provision  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  to  States  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  each  State  to  furnish  finan- 
cial assistance  and  other  services  to  financially  needy  persons  regardless  of  the 
cause  of  need  (including,  for  example,  the  unemployed,  the  underemployed,  and 
the  less  seriously  disabled). 

Excluded  specifically  from  the  present  public  assistance  categories  are  persons 
in  nonmedical  public  institutions,  patients  in  hospitals  for  tuberculosis  or  mental 
diseases,  patients  In  medical  institutions  as  a  result  of  a  diagnosis  of  tubercu- 
losis or  phychosis,  and  children  in  foster  homes  and  in  pubUc  or  private  Institu- 
tions. These  exclusions  have  been  In  the  law  for  some  time,  and  should  be  re- 
evaluated and  studied.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  new  legislation  should  retain 
them. 

^'  OpHom  available  to  States 

Btates  should  have  freedom  of  choice  in  determining  whether  public  assistance 
UKould  be  administered  as  a  single  program  or  as  separate  categorical  programs. 
States  should  have  the  foUowlng  options: 

(a)  Bstabllshlng,  under  a  new  title,  a  single  category  for  financially  needy 
persons  to  Include  aU  those  covered  under  the  existing  programs  and  additional 
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groups  of  needy  persons  not  now  coTered,  thereby  eliminating  the  separate 
categories ; 

(&)  Continuing  the  present  categorical  programs  and  adding  a  new  category 
of  general  assistance  under  the  new  legislation  ; 

(o)  Retaining  one  or  more  of  the  present  federally  aided  categories  (for  ex- 
ample, aid  to  the  blind,  which,  in  a  few  States,  is  administered  by  another  State 
agency)  and  consolidating  the  remaining  groups  of  needy  persons  in  a  single 
category;  or 

id)  Expanding  the  existing  federally  aided  categories  to  include  additioDal 
needy  persons. 

^.  Extension  of  aid-to-^pendent  children  program 

Under  the  existing  proyisions  for  aid-to-dep»id^it  children.  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  are  available  to  the  States  only  for  the  assistance  of  children  deprived 
of  support  or  care  because  of  the  absence,  death,  or  incapacity  of  one  parent. 
As  an  ironical  result,  in  many  States,  destitute  children  living  with  two  able- 
bodied  parents  are  actually  penalized.  On  the  premise  that  a  hungry,  ill- 
clothed  child  is  as  hungry  and  ill  clothed  if  he  lives  in  an  unbroken  home  as  if 
he  were  orphaned  or  illegitimate,  the  program  for  aid-to-dependent  children 
should  be  expanded  to  include  any  financially  needy  children  living  with  anj 
relative  or  relatives  "in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by  one  or  more  of  such 
relatives  as  his  or  their  own  home." 

4.  Residence  requirements 

The  great  majority  of  States  have  residence  requirements  that,  with  sucA 
resultant  hardship,  exclude  many  financially  needy  persons  from  public  assist- 
ance. Federal  grants-in-aid  should  be  available  only  for  those  public  assistance 
programs  imposing  no  residence  requirement  that  debars  any  needy  person  in 
the  State  from  help  to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

5.  Adequacy  of  assistance 

(a)  In  view  of  the  evidence  of  unmet  need,  steps  should  be  taken  by  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  toward  assuring  that  assistance  payments 
are  at  levels  adequate  for  health  and  well-being. 

(&)  The  Federal  Government  should  exercise  greater  leadership  in  assuring 
that  assistance  payments  are  at  levels  adequate  for  health  and  well-being. 
It  should  promote  greater  public  understanding  as  to  what  constitutes  a  level 
of  living  sufBcient  to  maintain  health  and  well-being,  and  the  relationship  of 
present  payments  to  such  level.  As  specific  steps  toward  these  ends,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  exercise  leadership  in  (1)  developing  up-to<Late  budget 
guides,  for  typical  families,  showing  the  items  of  living  requirements  and  their 
costs  necessary  to  sustain  a  level  of  living  adequate  for  health  and  well-being ; 
(2)  making  these  budgets  available  for  the  guidance  of  States  in  evaluating  their 
own  budgets;  (3)  requiring  periodic  State  reporting  on  budgets  in  use,  and  on 
actual  individual  payments  in  relation  to  these  budgets;  and  (4)  publishing 
periodically  information  on  budgets  in  actual  use  in  individual  States  and  other 
data  significant  in  indicating  adequacy  of  appropriations  and  assistance  payments 
in  each  State. 

6.  Adequacy  of  medical  care 

(a)  Since  it  appears  that  future  public  welfare  costs  may  increase  largely 
because  of  increasing  medical  care  needs  and  costs.  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments, in  cooperation  with  nongovernmental  agencies,  should  take  a  more  active 
role  in  stimulating  more  comprehensive  medical  services  of  liigh  quality,  in- 
cluding preventive  services. 

(6)  Steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  to- 
ward assuring  that  health  services  available  to  public  assistance  recipients  are 
comprehensive  in  nature  and  of  high  quality.  Improvements  in  medical  care 
should  not  be  accomplished  by  reducing  money  payments  to  recipients. 

(c)  The  Federal  Government  should  exercise  greater  leadership  in  stimulating 
and  encoura^ng  States  to  extend  the  scope  and  content  and  improve  the  quality 
of  medical  care  for  which  assistance  payments  are  made  to  or  on  behalf  of 
needv  Individuals.  As  specific  steps  toward  this  end,  we  recommend  Federal 
leadership  in  (1)  developing  guides  to  States  for  evaluating  and  moving  towaix! 
improving  their  programs  of  medical  care:  (2)  i-equiring  peiioilic  State  reports 
on  types  and  amounts  of  medical  care  for  which  assistance  Is  paid :  and  (3)  pnl>- 
lishing  periodically  comparative  State  data  secured  from  tliese  reports  and  other 
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information  that  will  promote  greater  public  understanding  about  needed  medi- 
cal care. 

(d)  The  Federal  agency  should  establish  a  broadly  constituted  Medical  Care 
Advisory  Committee  to  advise  it  on  all  aspects  of  medical  care  in  public  assist- 
ance. 

7.  Equitable  treatment  among  categories 

Currently  there  is  an  often  striking  disproportion  in  payments  in  the  same 
State  among  the  public  assistance  programs;  for  example,  old-age  assistance 
paym^its  tend  almost  everywhere  to  be  relatively  more  adequate  than  aid-to- 
dependent  children  payments.  States  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  the  same 
assistance  standards  to  all  categories  of  needy  persons,  and  to  insure  that  simi- 
lar treatment  is  accorded  to  persons  in  similar  circumstances,  regardless  of  the 
particular  form  of  public  assistance.  By  similar  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean 
identical.  Obviously  there  are  differences  in  the  living  requirements  of,  for 
example,  a  66-year-old  public  assistance  recipient  living  alone  in  a  large  indus- 
trial city  and  a  4-year-old  child  living  with  a  rural  family.  But  determination 
of  the  extent  of  need  and  the  amount  of  assistance,  including  payments  for  medi- 
cal care,  can  and  should  be  realistically  related  to  known  facts  about  these 
diiferences,  without  partiality  for  one  categorical  group  as  compared  to  another 

8.  Community  participation  and  use  of  voluntary  agencies 

The  Federal  Government  should  encourage  each  State  to  (a)  stimulate  public 
Interest  and  increase  public  knowledge  of  the  role  of  public  welfare  programs ; 
(6)  establish  appropriate  advisory  committees;  (c)  utilize  services  of  voluntary 
agencies,  when  available  and  qualified,  to  serve  recipients  of  public  assistance; 
and  (d)  involve  private  as  well  as  public  organizations  in  studying  problems  of 
family  disintegration  and  breakdown,  and  developing  coordinated  programs  for 
strengthening  family  life. 

9.  The  Federal  share 

Under  present  conditions,  the  proportionate  Federal  share  of  total  public  assist- 
ance expenditures,  including  general  assistance,  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
should  not  be  less  than  is  currently  provided  under  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1958.  For  the  present,  the  overall  average  Federal  proportion  for  all 
States  combined,  for  all  public  assistance  expenditures,  including  general  assist- 
ance, should  fall  between  approximately  50  and  60  percent. 

10.  The  Federal  amount 

.  To  enable  the  public  assistance  program  to  expand  or  contract  sensitively  with 
changing  conditions,  the  amount  of  the  Federal  apiHropriation  should  remain 
"open  end" ;  that  is,  the  amount  should  be  the  total  necessary  to  match  State- 
local  expenditures  for  public  assistance  under  the  formula  specified  for  Federal 
financial  participation,  with  no  limiting  predetermination  of  what  the  total 
shall  be. 

Jt.  The  State  share 

All  States  should  exert  fiscal  effort  for  public  assistance  commensurate  with 
their  ability  to  do  so  in  relation  to  their  State-local  resources. 

The  States  should  take  steps  to  modify  the  financial  burden  on  localities  for 
public  assistance  if  the  availability  and  adequacy  of  assistance  is  adversely 
limited  by  local  financing  or  resources. 

12.  Equitable  distribution  of  Federal  funds 

The  specifications  of  the  Federal  formula  determining  the  Federal  proportion 
for  individual  States  should  recognize  variations  among  States  both  in  fiscal 
ability  and  incidence  of  need  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  present  formula  does. 
The  Federal  percents  for  individual  States  should  be  related  to  interstate  varia- 
tions in  fiscal  ability  and  need  for  the  total  of  assistance  expenditures  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  participates,  instead  of  only  x>art  of  such  expenditures  as 
under  the  present  formula.  The  Federal  provisions  should  specify  limits  t/>  the 
range  among  States  in  Federal  percents;  that  Is,  the  minimum  and  maximum 
percent«  to  be  received. 

13.  Federal  maximums 

'  (a)  Maximum  amounts  of  assistance  expenditures  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  participate  should  continue  to  be  specified,  as  now.  In  terras  of  an 
average  amount  of  all  assistance  paid  per  recipient,  including  both  money  pay- 
ments to  recipients  and  payments  to  suppliers  of  medical  rare.  ^  » 
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(&)  The  specified  maximams  should  be  high  enough  so  as  not  to  hamper  State 
efforts  to  provide  assistance  at  levels  adequate  for  health  and  well-being  and  to 
meet  rising  coats  of  basic  living  requirements  and  medical  care.  Current  Fed- 
eral maximums  should  be  raised  ajccordingly. 

(c)  Any  difference  in  Federal  maximums  specified  for  different  groups  of 
needy  people  (for  example,  per  adult  and  per  child),  should  be  reasonably  re- 
lated to  available  knowledge  about  differences  among  the  groups  in  the  cost  aad 
content  of  their  living  requirements.  The  current  Federal  maximums  tor  aid-to- 
dependent  children  do  not  meet  this  criterion,  and  should  be  raised  to  an  equita- 
ble relationship  with  the  other  programs. 

14'  Single  Federal  matching  formula 

To  promote  equitable  standards  among  the  different  categories,  a  single  for^ 
mula  for  Federal  financial  participation  should  be  used,  to  apply  to  all  cat^ories 
of  assistance  and  to  all  assistance  expenditures. 

15.  Transition  period 

In  the  event  that  a  revised  formula  would  result  in  reduced  Federal  fundi 
for  any  State,  a  transition  period  should  be  provided  to  permit  States  to  adjust 
to  such  changes,  either  by  postponing  the  effective  date  of  revised  legislatfoa 
or  by  building  into  the  formula  a  device  for  gradual  reduction  in  the  Federal 
share  over  a  period  of  years. 

16.  Administrative  costs 

The  Federal  share  of  administrative  costs  for  public  asBlstance  should  remain 
at  60  percent  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  for  each  State. 

17.  Training  and  personnel 

(a)  In  order  to  improve  administration,  promote  social  rehabilitation,  and 
help  prevent  dependency,  States  should  increase  the  numbers  and  raise  the 
qualifications  of  personnel  administering  the  public  assistance  programs. 

(&)  To  assist  States  in  increasing  the  number  of  their  qualified  staif,  the 
existing  Federal  matching  provisions  for  educational  leave  programs  should  be 
amended  to  provide  100  percent  Federal  funds  for  training  of  public  w^flue 
personnel,  as  is  provided  in  oUier  specialized  fields. 

(c)  As  an  aid  to  increasing  generally  the  present  short  supply  of  social  work- 
ers, it  is  recommended  that,  in  addition  to  grants  for  other  groups,  100  percent 
Federal  funds  be  made  available  to  accredited  graduate  schools  of  social  work 
for  the  training  of  persons  in  such  fields  as  strengthening  family  life  and  caring 
for  the  needs  of  the  aging. 

id)  States  should  take,  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  salaries 
of  public  welfare  personnel  are  established  and  maintained  at  levels  required  to 
obtain  and  retain  competent  personnel,  in  order  to  provide  the  services  required 
by  public  welfare  recipients. 

18.  Strengthening  family  life 

(a)  Funds  authorized  by  the  Ck)ngre68  under  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1956  should  be  appropriated  for  grants  for  research  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects such  as  those  relating  to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency,  co- 
ordination between  private  and  public  agencies,  and  improvements  in  social 
security  and  related  programs,  and  research  leading  to  strengthening  family  life. 

( h)  We  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  national  institute  which  would  have 
the  responsibility  for  studies  and  demonstration  programs  leading  to  strengthoi- 
ing  of  family  life. 

19.  Strengthening  social  insurance 

The  Council  supports  the  generally  accepted  principle  underlying  the  American 
social  security  system  that  the  social  tosurance  programs  should  provide  the 
primary  defense  against  the  common  risks  to  economic  security-  The  Council 
regards  the  strengthening  of  the  social  insurance  programs  as  an  Important  ob- 
jective of  public  policy.  Because  of  the  close  relation  between  any  extension  or 
Improvement  in  social  insurance  and  the  extent  of  need  for  public  assistance^ 
the  Council  has  taken  note  of  the  major  pr(^;)osals  for  changes  in  the  old-age, 
survivors,  and  disability  insurance  programs  and  in  the  State  unemployment 
insurance  progrrams  that  have  been  advanced  in  recent  years.  It  has  not  at- 
tempted to  resolve  the  issues  relating  to  all  of  these  proposals;  It  has^  faowever. 
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TQacfaed  condiiflloiis  regarding  some  that  would  have  an  immediate  impact  <»i 
public  assistance.   As  desirable  steps^  the  Council  recommends  the  following : 

(a)  Ck>yerage  under  the  contritratoiT  wage-related  program  of  old-age,  sur- 
vivorsy  and  disaUlity  insuranoe  should  be  «ct«Mied  to  include  as  many  addi- 
tional workers  as  possible  not  now  covered  under  any  public  retirement  system ; 
in  particular,  the  program  should  be  extended  to  such  additional  farm  and 
household  workers  as  it  is  feasible  to  cover. 

( &)  The  proper  Federal  authorities  should  take  all  feasible  measures  to  assure 
that  everyone  who  is  covered  by  law  under  the  old-age,  survivors^  and  disability 
insurance  program  does  in  fact  have  his  covered  earnings  reported  and  recorded 
to  his  credit,  so  that  he  will  receive  the  full  amount  of  benefits  to  which  he  is 
entitled.  Additional  efforts  in  this  respect  seems  to  be  particolarly  necessary  for 
migratory  farmworkers. 

(o)  The  provision  that  disability  insurance  benefits  can  be  paid  under  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  program  only  to  people  age  50  and 
over  should  be  eliminated ;  benefits  should  be  paid  to  qualified  disabled  workers 
regardless  of  age 

id)  Benefit  levels  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram should  be  adequate  and  kept  in  line  with  the  growth  of  the  economy ;  to 
this  end,  increases  in  wage  and  price  levels  should  be  appropriately  reflected 
both  in  benefit  amounts  and  in  the  maximum  amount  of  earnings  taxable  and 
creditable  toward  benefits. 

(e)  The  Federal-State  unemployment  compensation  system  should  be  ex- 
tended to  improve  its  protection  of  the  unemployed. 

(/)  Continued  attention  flftiould  be  given  to  strengthening  the  contributory 
wage-related  social  insurance  programs  with  particular  view  toward  reducing 
need  for  public  assistance. 

to*  PtrioAio  Twicw  of  proffftun 

The  status  of  the  public  assistance  programs,  including  their  adequacy  in  pro- 
moting bealtti  and  wdl-being,  the  formula  for  Federal  financial  xmrtlcipation  tn 
public  assistance  costs,  and  their  relationship  to  social  insurance  progranw 
should  be  reviewed  and  reevaluated  by  an  advisory  council  at  least  once  every  5 
years.    The  Sodal  Security  Act  should  be  amended  to  authorize  such  a  council, 


Fridat,  Febritakt  5,  1960. 
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SaLASUES  and  ExfiBNSES 
Program  and  finanoing 


1069  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  esttmate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  State  and  local  health  services  for  children 

$716,090 
420,362 

163,680 
806,002 

293,489 
276, 146 

1774,044 
436,301 

191,437 
308,907 

323,256 
269,001 

S782L7M 

2.  State  and  local  social  services  for  children.  _ 

juvenile  delinquency  programs 

420,  as 

234, 9B 

4.  Research  in  child  life  and  services  for  ohOdren 

5.  Information  for  parents  and  othen  working  with  cbU- 

820,090 
323L5S5 

6.  Administration 

272»S03 

Total  program  costs 

7.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  trom  obligations  of  other  years  (on- 
paid  undcdivered  orders),  net  (— ) 

2,173,769 
-8,992 

2,208,036 

2.870,000 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years  (un- 

1,064 

4,000 

Total proCTftm  (obliffatlODs). ......... .......... 

2,164,777 

4,871 
2,362 

2,300,000 

2;  374, 000 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  aviUlable 

ADDromiation  f new  oblisatf ona]  Aothorltv )  .-..-..^..... 

2,172,000 

2,300,000 

2,374^000 

Ol^iect  cHasiiftoatian 


I960  actual     1960  estimate  lOftl 


Total  number  of  perman«nt  positlODS 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Numbor  of  employees  at  end  of  year 


Average  GS  grade  and  salary. 


260 

3 

231 

226 


264 

4 

237 


2 
241 

20 


8.9     $7,388 


9.2     $7,475 


0.2        $7,575 


01    Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions — 

Positions  other  than  permanent- 
Other  personal  services 


$1,680,007 

22,972 

7.830 


Total  personal  services 

Travel 

Transportation  of  things 

Communication  services 

Rents  and  utility  services 

Printing  and  reproduction 

Other  contractual  services 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.. 

Supplies  and  materials 

Equipment - 

M.M.    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contrtbutious 

13   Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

15    Taxes  and  assessments 


1,710,809 

146,446 

2,208 

27,609 

528 

130,069 

3,302 

27,017 

16,219 

2,630 

106,617 

185 

1, 181 


Total  costs 

Costs  flnxmced  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ).. 
Obligations  incurred  for  cost  of  other  years,  net 


2,173,760 
-8,992 


Total  obligations.. 


2,164,777 


$1,738,986 
28,265 
17,370 


S1.807.4S3 
15^865 
10,001 


1,784,621 

163.338 

2.700 

28,000 

500 

152,600 

8,874 

31.688 

17,855 

3.086 

108.774 


1,883.021 

108^700 

2.700 

291675 

800 

158^611 

Sw500 

36.084 

16.000 

6^2» 

113,121 


1,600 


1.0 


2.298.036 


1,964 


2;  370, 000 

4.~odo 


2.300,000 


2.374.000 
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Salaries  and  Expenses,  White  House  Conference  on  Children 

AND  Youth 

Program  and  financing 


1960  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  (total 

program  costs) 

2.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years  dm* 
paid  undelivered  orders),  net  (— ) 

$149,280 

(196,961 

$1£0,500 
-600 

pftid  nj»delivflrwl  orders),  net. 

461 

1,039 

TotAl  prpgrAin  (obligations).        .    , 

149,741 
259 

200,000 

160,000 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obllgational  authority) 

1W,000 

200,000 

160,000 

Ol^ieot  clasHftoaH&n 


I960  actual 


1960  estimate 


1961  estimate 


Total  number  of  pennaneDt  podtians 

Full-time-equivalient  of  all  other  positions... 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

>7umber  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  08  grade  and  salary 


01    Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent- 
Other  personal  services 


04 
05 


Total  personal  services 

02    TraveL 

Transportation  of  things 

Communication  services... 

Rents  and  utility  services 

00    Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

Services  performed  by  other  agencies.. 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

00   Equipment 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

16    Taxes  and  assessments 


Total  costs 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ).. 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


Total  obligations... 


12 
2 

12 
0 


10.4    $7,946 


10.4    $8,186 


10.8     $8,706 


$76,943 

8,065 

«20 


84,618 

87, 910 

123 

2,276 

20 

7,064 

466 

3,824 

2,624 

7,223 

1,811 

1,331 


149,280 
46i 


149, 741 


$103,030 
4,600 
2,004 


109,534 
61,660 


2,866 


14,908 
294 


2,160 

3,872 

2,860 

937 


198,961 
""1,039 


200,000 


$86,363 

16,267 

870 


103,000 
26.000 


1,600 


16,760 
300 


1,000 


1,700 
1,260 


160.600 
-600 


160,000 
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Gbants  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Child  Wblfarb 
Program  and  financing 


ISSOactoal 

1060  estimate 

1061  eitlniate 

Program  by  activities: 

1.  Maternal  and  child  health  services 

$16.4H125 
1«»401,02» 
11.893.298 

$17,600,000 
16^000.000 
13.000.000 

$1^187,000 

2.  Crippled  children's  service 

«.  Child  wethre  services ,. 

16.667,000 
13.666^000 

Financing: 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available ^ — 

44,738.446 
271. 6M 

46,500^000 

48,800.060 

45,000.000 

46,500.000 

48,500,060 

Mr.  FooAJErrr.  We  now  have  before  us  tlxe  Children's  Bureau;  Mrs. 
Oettinger,  do  you  have  a  statement  for  the  committee? 

GSHZBAL  StATKMBKT 

Mrs.  Oettingee.  Yes.    Should  I  file  the  opening  statements  and 
read  a  summary  statement? 
Mr.  FoGARTY.  All  right. 
(Mrs.  Oettinger's  prepared  statements  follow :) 

^^Salabies  and  Expenses,  Children's  Bureau" 

INCBEASE  BEQUESTED 

The  1961  estimate  for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Children's  Bureau"  representB 
an  increase  of  174,000  over  the  amount  of  $2,300,000  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  fiscal  year  1960.  This  increase  is  for  two  purposes:  (1)  to  enable 
the  Bureau  to  meet  certain  mandatory  increases  in  costs  for  existing  staff,  whidi 
cannot  be  absorbed ;  and  (2)  to  provide  for  new  positions  to  permit  the  Bureau 
to  expand  its  activitlea  in  the  fields  of  Juvenile  delinquency  services  and 
research. 

FUITOTIONB  OF  THE  CHn3)REN'8  BtTREAV 

The  legal  authority  under  which  the  ChUdren's  Bureau  serves  the  childrtt 
of  the  United  States  is  contained  in  the  basic  act  of  April  9,  1912,  oreattng  the 
Bureau  (42  U.S.C.,  ch.  6)  and  in  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act  under  delega- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare^ 
and  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  (42  U.S.O.,  ch.  7,  subch.  V). 

Under  its  basic  act  of  1912,  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  investigating  and 
reporting  "upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children  and  child  life 
among  all  classes  of  our  people."  The  Bureau  studies  many  types  of  conditions 
affecting  the  lives  of  children,  provides  data  and  makes  recommendations  to 
Improve  practices  in  child  health  and  child  welfare  programs,  and  helps  estab- 
lish standards  for  the  care  of  children. 

Under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau  administers  grants  to 
States  for  three  programs:  (1)  maternal  and  child  health  services,  (2)  crippled 
children's  services,  and  (3)  child  welfare  services.  For  these  programs^  the 
Bureau  develops  policies,  reviews  and  approves  State  plans  and  budgets,  and 
provides  technical  consultation  to  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 
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BIOniFICAirT  TBXin>S 


i>op«tofi(m.— The  population  of  the  United  Stetee  is  increasing  rapidly.  TOls 
l8  dne  partly  to  decreasing  death  rates  for  all  ages  and  partly  to  increasing 
numbers  of  births.  The  birth  rate  itself,  which  means  the  nmnber  of  births  per 
thousand  population,  is  not  rising,  because  our  total  population  is  being  made  up 
of  larger  and  larger  proportions  erf  children  and  old  people.  But  the  number 
of  birUis  per  thousand  women  of  child-bearing  age  is  still  increasing  and  more 
and  more  w<xaen  are  having  a  third  or  fourth  child.  Recent  estimates  of  the 
civilian  population  of  the  United  States  indicate  over  07  million  children  under 
18  in  1960  and  a  projected  74^  million  by  1965. 

Mobility. — ^For  several  years,  the  number  of  people  who  move  each  year  haff 
steadily  increased.  In  March  1958  nearly  3  million  people,  including  about  1 
million  children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  17,  had  moved  cross-country  from 
one  of  the  main  geographical  areas  of  the  United  States  to  another  within  tfhe 
preceding  12  months.  Anether  2  million  diildren  had  BM>ved  from  one  State  to 
anotiwsr  In  the  same  region,  and  2  mUUon  more  from  one  eoonty  to  another  in 
the  same  State.  Altogether,  12  million  cMldren  moved,  at  least  from  one  house 
to  another.  For  most  of  them  the  move  meant  changes  in  friends^  schooler  and 
other  surroundings. 

Workkig  mo^Aers.— One  of  the  most  signiiicant  changes  in  the  Amertcan  labor 
force  has  been  the  employment  of  married  women  and  the  proportion  of  these 
who  are  mothers.  Sieven  and  one^half  mlHion  women  with  children  under  18, 
about  80  percent  of  all  sadi  women,  are  in  the  labor  force.  These  include  nearly 
3  millicm  women  with  children  under  6,  or  a  Uttle  over  20  percent  of  all  mothers 
with  children  under  6^  Between  1948  and  1958,  there  was  an  80-peroent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  mothers  working  who  had  children  under  18.  During 
the  same  period,  there  was  an  83-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  mothers 
working  who  had  children  under  6. 

JwvetUie  delinquency. — ^In  each  of  the  10  years  from  1948  to  1958,  the  number 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  court  cases  increased.  The  national  rate  of  these  cases 
has  nearly  douMed  during  the  same  period. 

Infant  mortality. — ^The  infant  mortality  rato*~the  number  of  deaths  under 
1  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births— dropped  steadily  from  1936  to  1956.  In  1957 
this  trend  was  reversed  and  the  rate  went  up  for  the  first  time  in  the  past  two 
decades.  Preliminary  data  indicates  that  in  1958  the  rate  continued  to  rise  and 
rose  more  sharply. 

These  trends  have  vast  implications  fbr  future  planning  for  the  well-being  of 
children  in  our  country.  Through  those  specific  programs  for  which  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  carries  responsibility,  as  well  as  through  cooperative  relationships 
with  a  wide  variety  of  public  and  voluntary  organisations,  the  Bureau  tries  to 
help  the  Nation  move  forward  in  adapting  programs  and  activities  in  behalf  of 
children  to  the  rapid  changes  in  our  society  and  tn  planning  for  future  needs  of 
oar  children. 

For  example,  the  Children's  Bureau  provides  the  secretariat  for  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Children  and  Youth.  There  are  11  major  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government  with  84  units  which  have  programs  related  to  chil- 
dren and  are  represented  on  this  committee.  Both  in  the  exchange  of  tnformar 
tion  and  in  the  stimulation  and  strengthening  of  cooperative  relationships  in 
programs  concerning  children,  this  committee  has  proved  an  efliecUve  mechanism. 

Through  it,  the  Bureau  is  in  dose  touch  with  the  National  Council  of  Stats 
Committees  for  Children  and  Youth,  composed  of  both  State  and  territorial  com- 
mittees which  give  leadership  to  programs  for  children  and  youth.  In  turn,  the 
Interdepartmental  committee  is  a  clearinghouse  of  information  for  the  National 
Council. 

Through  this  secretariat,  the  Bureau  also  works  closely  with  the  Council  of 
National  Organisations  with  a  membership  of  over  200  naticmal  prolesshmal  and 
voluntary  health  and  welfare  agencies  whose  programs  include  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  children. 

These  three  groups,  the  interdepartmental  committee,  the  National  Council  of 
State  Committees  for  Children  and  Youth,  and  the  Council  of  National  Organi- 
zations have  a  continuing  relationship  which  sustains  national  interest  in  and 
action  on  the  White  House  Conference  recommendations  during  the  interim 
yeara 
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The  Golden  Anniversary  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth, 
March  27-April  2,  represents  the  enlmination  of  efforts  of  hundreds  of  thoosanda 
of  people  to  assess  the  progress  for  children  in  the  past  decade  and  determine  the 
outstanding  needs  to  be  tackled  in  the  decade  ahead. 

PBOOBAM  EMPHASES   IN    1960   AND   1061 

Against  this  backdrop  of  a  changing  world,  the  Bureau's  immediate  plans  must 
be  selective,  within  its  broad  mission,  and  fashioned  to  its  resources.  Follow- 
ing is  a  resume  of  principal  activities  to  be  undertaken  in  1960  and  1961  ^hich 
the  Bureau  regards  as  of  highest  priority  in  its  on-going  programs. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  HEALTH  SEBVIOES  TOR  OHILDBEN 

In  administering  grants  for  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
services  under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau's  health  services 
staff  is  working  with  State  maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children's 
agencies  in  every  State  in  meeting  those  problems  which  changing  conditioiis 
bring. 

The  Bureau's  health  services  staff  is  composed  of  specialists  in  medical  and 
related  fields,  such  as  pediatrics,  nursing,  physical  therapy,  medical  social  work. 
nutrition,  and  mental  retardation. 

These  staff  members  are  available  to  the  States  for  consultation  and  also  work 
with  national  voluntary  organizations  whose  programs  concern  the  health  of 
children.  Through  continuing  relationships  with  the  Nation's  medical  schools. 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau  is  able  to  offer  balanced  counsel  resixmsive  todlTersifled 
interests  as  goals  are  charted  which  will  bring  most  significant  advances  in 
programs  for  children. 

Mentally  retarded  children. — Consultation  to  the  State  health  deperirments 
on  mental  retardation  programs  which  provide  diagnostic,  counseling,  and  case- 
work services  will  continue  to  be  a  major  activity  of  Children's  Burean  staff. 

Bureau  staff  have  made  a  significant  contribution  in  helping  to  put  to  nsp 
recent  research  findings  which  enable  prevention  of  retardation  in  certain 
children. 

The  1958  conferences  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Technicnl  Conmitt*^  on  Men- 
tal Retardation  resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  plan  to  identify  children  with 
phenylketonuria,  a  metabolic  disorder  which  results  in  a  severe  form  of  mental 
retardation.  Early  detection  makes  it  possible  to  prevent  retarri«tion  th'T>urt 
special  diets.  The  report  of  this  conference  has  been  given  widesoread  pub- 
licity among  pediatric  and  public  health  agencies.  In  a  test  <involvin*r  ono  I'nssfi- 
tution)  of  a  proposed  procedure  for  case  findings  amoup:  the  families  of  known 
institutionalized  cases,  five  hitherto  undiagnosed  cases  in  youne  children  were 
discovered  at  home.  These  children  have  been  placed  on  diets.  Althongh 
phenylketonuria  is  not  common,  its  prevention  is  of  importance  not  only  in  terms 
of  human  values  but  also  in  terms  of  eliminating  needless  expenditures  for  long- 
tin^e  custodial  care. 

Through  a  series  of  regional  meetings  in  1959.  Bureau  staff  have  acquainted 
State  health  agencies  with  the  findings  concerning  phenylketonuria  and  have  en- 
couraged them  to  make  provisions  through  maternal  and  child  health  pro^n^ms 
for  early  detection  and  provision  of  the  necessary  diet  for  children  with  this  di!»- 
order.  In  1960  and  1961,  Bureau  staff  will  continue  to  emphasize  this  preven- 
tive measure  in  their  consultation  with  the  States. 

Speech  and  hearing  services, — ^During  1960  and  1961,  the  Bureau  will  be  giv- 
ing particular  attention  to  providing  technical  assistance  to  State  health  denart- 
ments  in  developing  and  expanding  conservation  of  hearing  programs.  Funds 
were  provided  by  the  1960  appropriation  for  the  addition  of  a  speech  and  hearing 
consultant  to  the  health  services  staff  of  the  Bureau.  Only  about  one-half  of 
the  State  health  departments  and  crippled  children's  agencies  are  engaged  in 
speech  and  hearing  services.  This  consultant  is  helping  the  States  in  the  further 
development  of  these  services,  through  technical  consultation,  participation  in 
training  activities,  and  preparation  of  program  guides. 

Staphylococcus  infections. — ^The  Bureau  will  continue  to  give  emphasis  to  as- 
sisting State  departments  of  health  in  their  work  with  hospitals  to  improve  ma- 
ternity and  newborn  nursery  hospital  care  so  as  to  reduce  staphylococcus 
infections. 
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STATE  Ain>  LOOAL  800IAL  BKBTICE8  FOB  OHILDBEIT 

The  cbanges  In  our  soeiety  are  haTing  a  marked  impact  on  dtiild  welfare  pro^ 
grams  throughout  the  country.  In  administering  grants  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  assist  the  States  in  establishing,  exending  and  strengthen- 
ing their  child  welfare  services,  the  Bureau's  child  welfare  staft  is  giving  con- 
tinning  attention  to  heliiing  the  States  to  adopt  th^  programs  to  changing  needs. 
In  addition  to  regional  child  welfare  representatives,  the  Bureau's  child  welfare 
-staff  also  includes  specialists  covering  such  areas  as  foster  care  of  children, 
homemaker  services,  State  legislation  and  staff  training. 

Adviory  Oouneii  tm  Child  Welfare  Bervioes. — ^During  the  first  half  of  the  eup- 
rent  fiscal  year,  staff  of  the  Bureau  were  available  to  assist  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Welfare  Services.  This  Council  was  established  under  the  1858 
amendments  to  the  child  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  It  was 
charged  with  reporting  its  findings  and  recommendaticms,  incdnding  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  the  provisions  of  part  3,  title  V  of  the  act,  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  C<mgre8S  on  or  before  January  1,  1960,  following  which  the  Council 
ceased  to  exist.  In  studying  these  provisions,  the  Council  made  a  review,  as 
comprehensive  as  time  permitted,  of  the  total  child  welfare  program  in  the 
States.  Particular  attention  was  given  to  the  ezension  of  child  welfare  services 
to  urban  areas,  under  the  provisions  of  the  1958  amendments,  and  the  effect  al 
this  extension  upon  voluntary  <^ild  welfare  programs.  l%e  report  of  the  Council 
was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress  on  December  81, 1959.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  current  year,  and  1961,  Bureau  staff  will  give  emphasis 
to  following  up  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Council. 

Homemaker  tervioes  to  preserve  a  child's  own  home, — ^In  1960  -and  1961,  the 
Children's  Bureau  will  continue  to  emx^asize  the  expansion  of  homemaker  serv- 
ices as  one  way  of  keeping  homes  intact  for  children  when  disaster  strikes. 
However,  these  services  are  extremely  lacking.  A  nationwide  study  made  in  1958 
shows  they  are  available  in  only  about  150  of  the  3,100  comities  in  the  United 
States. 

A  national  conference  on  homemaker  service  was  h^d  in  February  1969.  The 
26  voluntary  and  8  governmental  agencies  in  attendance  at  this  conference  de- 
veloped plans,  which  are  now  being  put  into  effect,  for  a  coordinated  and  inteur 
sive  effort  to  stimulate  the  development  of  homemaker  services  throughout  the 
country.  Demands  for  consultation  and  advice  from  the  Bureau  have  increased. 
•Almost  half  of  the  State  welfare  agencies  reporting  on  unmet  needs  in  July  1959 
indicated  that  homemaker  services  must  be  strengthened  and  greatly  expanded. 

Day-care  services. — ^In  continuing  its  emphasis  on  day-care  services,  the  Bu- 
reau published  in  1969  'H:;hild  Care  Arrangements  oi  Full-Time  Working 
Mothers,"  a  report  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  June 
1958,  at  the  request  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  This  survey  disclosed  that  an 
estimated  2.9  million  women  working  full  time,  more  than  half  of  the  mothers 
in  the  labor  force,  had  at  least  one  child  under  12  years  of  age.  From  informa- 
tion secured  from  the  mothers  Included  in  the  survey,  it  is  estimated  that  over 
400,000  children  under  12  years  of  age  care  for  themselves  while  their  mothers 
work.  ■  ■' 

In  1960  and  1961,  the  Bureau  will  continue  to  give  emphasis  to  stimulating 
Improved  provlsiohs  for  children  of  working  mothers.  During  the  past  10  years, 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  in  day-<?are  services  provided  by  public 
and  voluntary  social  welfare  agencies.  The  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Women's 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Labor  are  calling  a  nationwide  conference  in 
the  fiscal  year  1961  to  consider  steps  which  should  be  taken  by  National,  State, 
and  local  agencies  in  providing  needed  day-care  facilities  and  services. 

TBCHNtCAI.  ASSISTANCE  TO  STATES   AND  OOMMUNTTIES  POB  JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

PROOBAMS 

The  continuing  rise  in  juvenile  delinquency  as  shown  through  Juvenile  de- 
linquency court  cases  is  also  reflected  in  police  arrest  data.  As  reported  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  there  was  an  8-percent  increase  in  police 
arrests  of  persons  under  18  in  1958  over  1957. 

Through  its  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  the  Bureau  provides, 
on  request,  technical  aid  and  consultation  to  the  State  and  communities  in  their 
program  development  in  the  juvenile  delinquency  field. 
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Training  of  pers^nneL-^Bec^uae  of  tbe  ENroblemB  and  Beeds  related  to  the 
training  of  personnel,  as  shown  by  the  following  facts,  the  Bnrean  will  give 
emphasiB  daring  1960  and  1961  to  traiatng  activities  designed  t»  aid  Im  fm- 
liroving  the  iqnality  of  existing  eenioee : 

1.  Onlr  1  ont  of  t€^  jnrenile  probatfon  cAoers  has  oompleted  social  iwttc  trate- 
ing.  A  serious  inroblem  of  lack  of  proper  traiming  also  exists  Cer  parole  or 
aftercare  workem  who  follow  up  on  plamilDg  and  vopervision  after  tixe  ckUd 
has  been  given  a  start  in  rehabilitation  at  an  lastitQtion. 

.  2.  In  addition  to  serious  shortages  ai  professional  staff  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  institutions  for  deltngaent  yoath,  many  of  these  instltatiaiia  have 
poorly  prepared  cottage  parents  and  ether  types  of  nonprofessional  persoanel 
who  need  inservlce  training,  nie  lack  of  snfficieat  trained  personnel  too  often 
Umits  the  program  to  custodial  care,  rather  than  a  treataicnt  program  geared 
to  understanding  the  diild  and  providing  hfan  with  the  individaal  help  he  needs 
to  restore  liim  to  a  wholesome  way  of  ltfe» 

8.  At  the  present,  there  are  few  f adUtieB,  sparsely  located,  for  training  poike 
fior  the  highly  specialized  responsibilities  of  Iwndling  Invenile  ofl^aders. 

An  additional  consultant  on  training  (€rS-13)  is  reqmested  to  assist  in  d^velep- 
ing  tnstitntes  and  worlcshops,  and  to  work  with  agencies  and  organisatknis  oo 
akaif  development  and  inservlce  training  prograais  in  the  Udd  of  Jnwalie 
UeUnqncncy. 

'  Juvenile  oouri  omd  prohaHon  depsr^m^Fifo,  iurvej^j  oad  ifaMutUmal  afif<Mot.-- 
Additional  technical  help  mast  be  given  to  two  agencies  dating  major  work  In 
the  rehabilitation  of  ihi^nile  delinquents^  namely,  Javenile  courts  aad  probatlca 
services,  and  institutions  for  delinquent  youth.  With  the  mora  tiian  OOOlOOO 
children  before  the  Juvenile  courts,  and  more  than  52,000  of  them  committed  to 
-the  training  schools  annually,  it  is  imperative  that  the  most  efftetl^re  prograais 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  children  be  developed  and  improved  in  these  key  agea- 
cies.  Part  of  the  diflicalties  lie  in  the  fact  that  programs  in  some  of  the  more 
than  200  training  schools  in  this  country  are  merely  custodial  and  the  pcK^iatioa 
services  in  many  of  the  3,000  Jurisdictions  are  only  nominaL  Authoritiea  Is 
charge  of  the  institutions  and  community  leaders  responsible  for  tiie  local  pro- 
grams are  asking  in  much  greater  number  for  instltutioBal  studies  and  agency 
surveys. 

Over  half  of  the  Bureau's  requests  for  oonsultatioa  which  are  pending  at  the 
present  time  are  for  studies  or  surveys  in  agencies  or  InstltutionB  fai  the  cone 
munity.  The  Bureau  staff  has  been  able  to  carry  on  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  these  surveys.  However,  when  it  was  possible  to  free  a  staff  member  to  coa- 
duct  such  a  survey,  the  results  were  highly  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time, 
ttiere  are  pending  requests  from  seven  States  for  surveys  of  their  training 
schools  for  delinquent  youths.  Juvenile  court  and  probation  d^mrtments  are 
also  requesting  the  Bureau  to  conduct  surveys  and  studies  of  their  programs 
and  to  assist  them  in  increasing  their  effectiveness.  An  Increase  Is  requested  for 
an  institutions  consultant  and  a  Juvenile  court  and  probation  consultant,  te* 
gether  with  necessary  clerical  assistance. 

BBSBABCH  IN  CHILD  UZV  AND  SEBVIOBB  lt>B  OUlLDBEIf 

In  carrying  out  its  function  to  investigate  and  report  upon  miatters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  children,  the  Bureau  attempts  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively to  determine  how  children  in  the  United  States  are  faring,  and  what 
physical  and  social  conditions  are  inimical  to  their  well-being. 

Children's  Bureau — NaiUmal  Institute  of  Menial  Health  study. — ^The  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  requested  that  tlie  Children's  Bureau  aad 
the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  undertake,  during  the  first  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  a  study  of  what  can  and  should  be  done  in  the  fi^d  of  Juve- 
nile delinquency.  The  committees  requested  that  a  detailed  report  be  submitted 
to  them,  including  both  substantive  and  fiscal  proposals,  so  that  the  report  may 
be  considered  by  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  its  appropriate  commltteea 
This  study  has  been  completed.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  W^ 
fare  is  submitting  the  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  additional  funds  required  for  this  study  were  derived  from  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  A  special  stidT  of 
experts  has  he&a.  employed  to  work  with  Bureau  staff  members  in  coUectiag 
pertinent  information  from  police,  Juvenile  courts,  training  schools,  conncUs 
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of  social  agaicie8»  State  agractos,  and  othera,  and  in  devel<^ing  the  Implications 
of  recent  sociological  theory  for  the  treatment  of  delinctnent  children  and  the 
rednrtion  of  the  number  and  severity  of  delinquent  acts. 

Survey  of  incident  of  cystic  /l&ro«<«.---Shice  1986,  wh^i  it  was  first  differen- 
tiated from  other  similar  conditions,  cystic  fibrosis  of  the  pancreas  (a  heredi- 
tary disorder)  has  been  recognized  with  increasing  freQuency  as  a  serions  dis* 
ease  of  childhood,  but  data  on  which  to  base  a  reliable  estimate  of  its  incidence 
are  lacking.  At  the  request  of  the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious 
I>lseeses  and  with  tnancial  support  from  that  Institute,  the  Children's  Bureau 
and  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics,  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  conducted 
a  national  survey  to  determhie  the  number  of  patients  with  cystic  fibrosis  dis^ 
charged  from  hospitals  in  tile  years  1952-57,  and  the  number  of  patients  with  a 
diagnosis  of  cystic  fibrosis  who  died  in  hospitals  in  these  years.  Currently,  a 
pilot  study  is  in  progress  to  develi^  and  test  methodology  for  a  national  survey 
of  the  number  of  patients  with  cystic  fibrosis  known  to  ifliysicians  in  their  pri- 
vate or  clinic  practice.  From  the  experience  gained  In  the  pilot  study  it  will  be 
possible  to  determine  the  usefulness  and  feasibility  of  extending  the  project  to 
a  national  surrey. 

Infant  mortality, — ^Wlth  the  current  increase  in  infant  mortality,  it  is  evident 
that  intensified  efforts  are  needed  for  more  effective  prev<»ition  of  infant  deaths. 
These  should  be  directed  especially  toward  those  infants  and  population  groups 
among  whom  infant  mortality  rates  are  rising,  or  ceasing  to  fan.  As  a  means  of 
identif^n^  these  groups,  the  Bureau  recently  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  recent 
infant  mortality  data  available  from  the  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  to 
determine  trends  in  infant  death  rates  as  related  to  such  factors  as  color,  age 
at  death,  cause  of  death,  place  of  residence  by  State,  and  residence  in  a  metro- 
XMlitan  or  nonmetropolltan  county.  A  report  of  this  analysis  was  presented 
before  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in  October  1900,  and  vHU  be 
pubMshed  in  the  Journal  of  that  association. 

The  Bureau  has  also  sponsored  with  the  Public  Health  Service,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  deliberations  ot  a  study  group  of  the  Public  Health  Conference 
on  Records  and  Statistics  which  is  developing  guide  materials  for  State  health 
departments  to  aid  them  in  making  comparable  studies  of  maternal  and  perinatal 
events  reported  on  birth  and  death  certlfir*ates. 

Community  studies  of  teenagers, — Additional  funds  requested  in  1961  are  for 
studies  of  daily  life  of  American  teenagers  and  for  eonsultation  service  in  this 
area.  In  attempting  to  cope  with  youth  problems,  stich  as  juvenile  delinquency 
and  illisttlmacy,  we  are  greafly  hampered  by  lack  of  adequate  information 
about  present-day  teenagers'  values  and  aspirations,  their  attitudes  toward 
parents,  other  adults,  and  the  established  institutions  of  society,  and  their 
feelincrs  About  the  behavior  that  adults  regard  as  not  permissible. 

To  gather  such  information  as  a  basis  for  formulating  new  approaches  for 
encouraging  wholesome  behavior  in  all  youth,  and  more  efl^tive  approaches  to 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  other  youth  problems,  the  Children's  Bureau  is  tni tint- 
ing community  studies  of  teenagers,  lliese  are  to  be  made  in  yepresentative 
communities  in  cooperation  with  various  public  and  voluntary  organisations. 
I>urin?  fiscal  1960  as  many  community  studies  win  be  initiated  as  sources  of 
funds  can  be  found. 

Additional  professional  staff  is  needed  for  the  planning,  supervision,  and 
conducting  of  this  research,  to  give  leadenihip  in  stimulating  further  research 
in  this  area,  and  to  provide  consultation  service  to  organizations  requestinc:  advice 
on  the  conduct  of  such  studies.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the 
staff  a  social  science  research  analyst. 

Juvenile  delinquency  statistics, — ^More  statistical  information  is  needed  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Every  conference  or  group  studying  this  problem 
conHndes  that  better  Juvenile  delinquency  data  are  needed.  Tor  example 
Children's  Bureau  Juvenile  court  statistical  reports  at  present  provide  de- 
linquency information  only  on  the  number  of  cases  handled,  the  sex  of  the 
children  involved,  and  whether  handled  officially  or  unofficially.  To  more  in- 
telligently understand  the  problem,  more  needs  to  be  known  about  the  reasons 
for  referral  to  court,  the  ages  of  the  children  involved,  the  disposition  of  the 
cases,  and  the  frequency  of  recidivism. 

No  national  data  are  available  on  where  or  how  children  are  detained,  by 
what  staff,  or  under  what  circumstance. 

The  only  nstional  police  statistics  on  juveniles  comes  from  the  polic  court 
data  of  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports.    These  are  incomplete  in  coverage 
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and  do  not  Include  data  on  thoise  children  handled  by  police  without  arrest,  nor 
on  the  disposition  of  the  Juvenile  cases,  whether  arrested  or  not  The  Interna- 
tional Juvenile  Officers'  Association  has  asked  the  Children's  Bureau  to  deyeiop 
plans  for  uniform  police  reporting  on  Juveniles. 

To  provide  for  more  adequate  information  about  children  handled  by  caart8» 
Juvenile  court  reporting  is  currently  being  expanded  to  Include  more  data,  sadi 
as  reasons  for  reference  to  courts,  ages  of  children  involved,  and  disposition  of 
cases. 

Two  projects  for  which  additional  funds  are  requested  in  1961  will  be  directed 
toward  filling  the  need  for  better  statistical  information  on  detention  of  Juveniles 
and  on  police  handling  of  young  offenders:  (1)  a  statistical  survey  to  determine 
the  facts  surrounding  detention  of  Juveniles  pending  court  hearing,  and  (2) 
development  of  plans  for  uniform  police  reporting  on  Juveniles. 

To  plan,  supervise,  and  carry  out  the  above  and  rtmllar  proposals  relating  to 
Juvenile  delinquen<7,  it  Is  proposed  to  add  to  the  staft  a  Juvenile  delinquency 
research  analyst 

INFOBMATION  FOB  PARENTS  AND  OTHERS  WORKING  WITH  CHUOBEN 

Since  1912  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  meeting  its  basic  charge  from 
Congress  to  report  on  all  matters  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren by  providing  each  year  a  broad  and  steady  flow  of  reports,  publications  and 
information  on  child  health,  child  welfare,  and  child  growth  and  development 
Its  publications  for  parents  regularly  top  the  list  of  best-selling  Government 
publications  and  its  technical  publications  are  widely  and  increasingly  used 
by  workers  in  the  variety  of  professions  serving  children. 

Thirty-seven  Bureau  publications  were  Issued  or  prepared  for  press  in  the 
fiscal  year  1959 — compared  to  39  in  1958 — but  the  total  of  pages  published  was 
2,180,  the  highest  number  in  1  year  since  1927.  Three  new  publications  for 
parents  were  issued— ''Tour  Gifted  Child,"  ''The  Mentally  Retarded  Child  at 
Home,"  and  **Accldents  and  Children." 

Salakies  and  Expenses,  White  House  C!onferbnce  on  CHnj[>REN 

AND    YotTTH 

HThe  1961  estimate  proposes  an  appropriation  of  $150,000,  a  dcrease  of  $50,000 
below  the  amount  appropriated  for  1900.  This  amount  is  requested  to  carry 
out  certain  specific  activities  necessary  upon  conclusion  of  the  Conference  and 
to  be  completed  within  the  fiscal  year  1961. 

BAOKGBOCTND 

Starting  with  1909,  a  White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Yonth  has 
been  held  every  10  years.  The  Golden  Anniversary  White  House  Conference 
on  March  27-Aprll  2, 1960,  is  the  sixth  of  the  series.  The  focus  of  each  Confer- 
ence has  been  set  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  for  children  at  its  time. 
The  theme  for  the  current  Conference  Is  to  promote  opportunities  for  all  chil- 
dren to  realize  their  full  potential  for  a  creative  life  in  our  changing  society. 

•THE  GONFERENOB  IN  WASHINGTON,  DX.,  MASCH  27-AFBIL  2,  1960 

The  7,000  persons  invited  to  the  Conference  are  representatives  of  the  rftizenry 
of  the  United  States.  They  Include  professional  and  nonprofessional  persons, 
persons  from  rural  and  urban  areas,  yonth  representatives  of  various  groups, 
and  representatives  of  industry,  management,  and  organized  labor.  There  is 
a  cross  section  of  all  of  the  interests  concerned  with  children  and  youth.  They 
have  been  nominated  by  a  Governor-appointed  committee  in  each  of  the  States, 
by  500  national  organizations,  and  by  34  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 

The  Conference  participants  will  discuss  the  theme  as  it  relates  to:  (a)  the 
values  and  ideals  of  our  society;  (6)  the  effects  on  the  development  of  children 
and  youth  of  the  rapid  changes  in  this  country  and  the  world;  (c)  the  roles 
played  by  family,  religion,  the  arts,  Government,  community  organizations 
and  services,  peer  groups  and  adult  behavior  with  respect  to  children  and 
youth  in  deterring  or  encouraging  Individual  fulfillment  and  constructive  service 
to  humanity. 

The  Conference,  which  is  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will 
open  on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  March  27,  with  a  plenary  session.    Each  mom- 
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Ing  thereafter,  fire  concnrrent  theme  assemblies  will  open  the  day's  sessions, 
each  assembly  accommodating  from  1,000  to  1,500  participants.  These  theme 
assemblies  will  develop  major  SLSitects  of  the  C5onference  theme. 

Specific  aspects  of  Conference  content  will  be  introduced  daily  at  18  con- 
current fonims  for  350  participants  each.  These  forums  will  include  panel 
presentations  and  floor  discussion  dealing  with  facts,  findings,  and  issues. 
They  will  be  the  flexible  unit  of  the  Conference  structure  providing  for  a  2- way 
flow  of  thinking  from  theme  assembly  to  work  group  and  return. 

The  work  group  will  give  the  participants  opportunity  for  continuous  dis- 
cussion and  debate.  More  than  200  work  groups  will  meet  each  day  with  a 
maximum  of  30  people  in  each.  Participants  will  be  assigned  to  a  specific  work 
gproup  and  the  same  group  will  meet  each  day.  In  work  groups,  participants 
will  reach  findings  and  arrive  at  conclusions.  When  10  to  12  work  groups  meet 
together  as  a  forum,  they  will  reconcile  conflicts,  sharpen  distinctions,  and 
formulate  majority  and  minority  viewpoints. 

The  final  formal  meeting  of  the  Conference  will  be  a  plenary  session  on  the 
morning  of  April  1  at  which  a  report  of  findings  synthesized  from  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  work  groups  will  be  presented. 

When  the  Conference  has  ended  the  participants  will  return  to  their  States 
and  communities  better  prepared  for  the  citizen  action  that  leads  to  improve- 
ment in  conditions  affecting  children  and  youth.  They  and  the  many  others 
who  have  worked  in  the  State  preparations  for  the  Conference  will  have  a  sub- 
stantially Improved  understanding  of  national  objectives  for  the  well-being  of 
all  children. 

EXFLANATJOJT  OF  REQUEST 

Certain  specific  activities  are  proiwsed  for  initiation  immediately  upon  con- 
clusion of  the  Conference  to  be  completed  within  fiscal  year  1901.  Those  include : 
.  The  editing  and  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  Conference  and  related 
papers.  The  Conference  proceedings  will  be  many  volumes :  The  findings  of  210 
work  groups,  the  summaries  and  recommendations  of  54  forums,  the  major 
papers  presented  at  15  theme  assemblies.  Supplements  will  include  in  revised 
form  the  preliminary  papers  prepared  for  the  Conference.  Upon  completion 
(tentatively  October  1960)  the  National  Committee  will  meet  to  approve  the 
Conference  report  and  transmit  it  to  the  President. 

Although  difl!erent  in  nature,  of  equal  value  would  be  a  proposed  compendium 
of  needed  research  in  child  life  as  recommended  by  the  Conference — for  the  use 
of  universities  and  workers  in  medicine,  social  work,  psychology,  etc,  and  the 
respective  States  and  regions. 

The  preparation  and  publication  of  a  series  of  books  and  pamphlets  incorpo- 
rating the  new  information  made  available  through  materials  prepared  for  the 
White  House  Conference.  The.se  will  be  for  colleges  and  universities,  teachers, 
doctors,  city  planners,  social  workers,  legislators,  etc.  Several  may  be  issued  as 
bulletins  for  parents,  with  di.«icusslon  guides  for  parent  groups. 

The  provision  of  clearinghouse  service  to  the  State  committees,  voluntary  or- 
ganizations and  other  groups  which  participated  in  the  1960  White  House  Con- 
ference, for  the  continuing  exchange  of  information  and  materials  developed 
by  such  groups  as  a  result  of  their  participation  in  the  Conference.  Such  a 
clearinghouse  service  is  an  inexpensive  device  to  provide  for  the  multiplication 
of  the  results  of  individual  and  group  efforts  growing  out  of  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth. 

The  provision  of  consultant  services  to  the  State  committees  for  children  and 
youth.  In  almost  half  the  States,  the  committees  designated  for  the  1960  Con- 
ference are  the  State  committees  on  children  and  youth  that  have  functioned  on 
a  continuing  basis  since  the  1950  Conference,  These,  as  well  as  the  newly  ap- 
pointed committees,  are  already  asking  for  consultant  service  on  "little  White 
House  conferences**  to  be  held  in  the  States  by  the  fall  of  1960.  These  con- 
ferences will  serve  as  a  means  for  acquainting  citizens  throughout  the  country 
with  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference  on  promoting  the 
well-being  of  children.  Immediately  following  these,  the  individual  States  will 
make  plans  for  translating  into  action  their  own  assessments  of  the  needs  of 
children  within  the  State.  The  State  committees  will  then  be  calling  on  the 
Bureau  for  consultation  on  ways  of  implementing  these  plans  and  on  improving 
the  State's  programs  for  children. 
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Granib  to  States  for  Maternal  and  Ghiij>  Care 

IlffOBBAAB    BSQUBSTBI^ 

The  1961  estimate  represents  an  increase  of  $2  ndHion  over  the  amoant  of 
$46,500,000  appropriated  for  this  pnrpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1960l  This  increase 
Is  divided  among  the  three  grant  programs  authorized  under  title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  follows:  Material  and  child  health  services,  $667,000;  crippled 
children's  services,  $667,000;  and  child  welfare  services;  $666,000.  The  addi- 
tional funds  are  required  to  make  present  services  more  widely  available,  to 
extend  them  to  more  children,  and  to  improve  present  services  and  increase  the 
variety  of  services  provided  under  these  programs. 

The  report  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  concerning  the  1S60 
budget  request  stated  that  the  committee  feels  that  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration should  discourage  States  from  using  the  grant  funds  under  title  V 
for  State  conferences  which  precede  the  White  House  Conference.  The  com- 
mittee  was  especially  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  Federal  funds  to  pay  the  travel 
costs  for  delegates  to  attend  the  White  House  Conference  in  WashlDgtcm,  D.OL 
State  agencies  have  been  advised  that  title  V  grant  funds  should  not  be  nsed  for 
travel  costs  of  delegates  to  the  White  House  Conference.  They  have  been  en- 
couraged to  secure  State,  local,  or  voluntary  funds  for  State  conferences  pre- 
ceding the  White  House  Conference. 

Within  each  of  the  three  grant  programs  until  title  V,  significant  de^dop- 
ments  are  taking  place  which  are  being  summarized  briefly. 

MATEBNAL  AlTD  CHILD   HKALTH    BEBVI0E8 

Grants  are  provided  to  enable  States  to  extend  and  improve  services  for  pro- 
moting the  health  of  mothers  and  children,  especially  in  rural  areas  and  areas 
suffering  from  economic  distress.  The  States  must  provide  matching  funds  fOr 
one-half  of  the  amount  appropriated;  the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is 
distributed  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financial  need  of  each  State  for  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  its  plans. 

State  plans  for  the  use  of  maternal  and  child  health  funds  are  made  by  State 
health  agencies.    The  services  are  largely  provided  by  local  health  departments. 

Mentally  retarded  children. — Under  each  of  the  appropriation  acts  since  1967. 
Congress  has  earmarked  $1  million  to  be  used  only  for  special  projects  for  men- 
tally retarded  children.  At  the  present  time,  81  States  have  special  project 
grants  totaling  $1,300,000  and  14  other  States  have  programs  financed  by  regu- 
larly apportioned  Federal  funds  and  State  and  local  funds.  The  total  bndiget 
for  these  44  programs  is  approximately  $2  million.  These  are  pilot  projects 
which  usually  include  one  clinic  where  no  more  than  200-^00  children  a  year 
can  be  accepted.  Much  needs  to  be  done  also  in  developing  training  opportonl- 
ties  in  mental  retardation  for  professional  health  staff. 

Need  for  increased  /«nd«.— Progress  in  maintaining  essential  maternal  and 
child  health  services  has  been  seriously  affected  by  a  combination  of  a  high 
birth  rate  and  increasing  costs  of  providing  services.  The  medical  care  price 
index  continues  to  rise  and  its  increases  exceed  those  of  other  components  of 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Salaries  for  professional  staff,  which  account  for  a 
major  proportion  of  maternal  and  child  health  funds,  have  likewise  gone  npi 
Similarly,  costs  of  training  increased.  These  factors  make  it  Impossible  to 
maintain  existing  services  at  present  levels  without  an  increase  in  funds. 

The  increased  funds  requested  will  be  used  to  keep  up  with  the  increased 
child  population  and  cost  of  medical  services.  The  activities  mentioned  above 
are  not  static,  and  they  must  be  responsive  to  changes  in  health  problems  and 
new  opportunities  to  serve  mothers  and  children.  Consequently,  the  States; 
under  the  law,  are  permitted  wide  latitude  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  which 
represent  only  a  portion  of  the  total  expended  under  the  maternal  and  diUd 
health  program. 

Polio  immunization, — ^The  need  for  this  flexibility  is  illustrated  by  the  report 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  in  relation  to  the  1960  approprlatioo. 
This  report  advised  the  Children's  Bureau  to  intensify  its  efforts  to  assure  tiiat 
all  children  be  immunized  against  polio  i^gardless  of  ability  to  pay.  The  Bureau 
has  urged  all  State  health  departments  to  expand  their  polio  immunisation  pro- 
grams. 

The  Children's  Bureau  exhibit  at  the  American  Public  Health  AssoclatiOD*8 
Annual  Conference  this  year  stressed  the  importance  of  immunization  services; 
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especially  against  polio.    This  exhibit  recelyed  a  certificate  of  merit  from  the 
American  Pablic  Health  Association. 

CBXPPUSD  0HIIJ>RBN'8  SEKVICBS 

Grants  are  made  to  the  States  to  eoctend  and  improve  services  for  locating 
crippled  diildren,  and  for  providing  medical,  sargical,  corrective,  and  other  care 
and  services  for  children  who  are  crippled  or  who  are  suffering  from  conditions 
which  lead  to  crippling.  The  States  are  required  to  provide  matching  funds  for 
half  of  the  amoont  appropriated ;  the  remainder  is  not  matched  and  is  distributed 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  financia.1  need  of  each  State  fbr  assistance  in 
oariying  oot  its  plan. 

State  plans  for  crippled  children's  services  are  developed  by  the  State  crippled 
children's  ag)ency  and  servioes  provided  by  State  and  local  agencies. 

OoHffenital  heart  diMa$e. — ^The  number  at  children  with  congenital  heart 
disease  cared  for  in  the  crippled  children's  program  has  increased  from  2,000 
to  12,000  between  1060  and  ld58.  This  is  because  new  developments  in  surgery 
have  now  made  it  poesibie  to  correct  er  improve  this  condition  in  80  percent  of 
the  <AUdr^  with  congenital  heart  disease,  tn  contrast  to  the  situaticNi  of  15  years 
ago  when  few  types  of  defects  were  amenable  to  surgical  treatment.  The  demand 
for  expert  treatment  for  these  children  far  exceeded  that  which  could  be  pro- 
vided from  availahle  fnnds,  with  the  result  that  a  sapplenMntal  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  was  requested. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  of  $1,500,000  for  children  with  congenital 
heart  disease,  approved  late  in  fiscal  year  1959  to  remain  available  through  1900, 
has  made  it  poeudble  for  the  regional  heart  denters  to  ivsdiedule  children  whose 
surgery  had  to  be  postponed  because  cl  insufficient  funds  under  the  crippled 
children's  prograuL  The  number  of  children  seeing  care  continues  to  Increase 
at  a  rapid  rate  so  that  there  is  no  question  that  all  funds  available  for  this 
purpose  will  be  used  by  the  States. 

Need  for  inoreased  funds. — The  increased  funds  requested  together  with  in- 
crieased  State  and  local  funds  will  be  used  to  keep  up  with  the  advances  in  new 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment  made  possible  by  research  and  advances  in 
medical  science  and  the  iucreased  cost  of  providing  health  services  to  a  con- 
tinually Increasing  ditld  poptdatioh.  Furthermore,  State  crippled  children's 
agencies  want  to  make  their  services  increasingly  available  to  children  with 
all  kinds  of  handicaps,  nonorthopedic  as  well  as  <n*thopedic. 

The  sharply  reducM  polio  patient  care  program  of  the  national  foundation 
means  that  major  responsibility  for  the  care  of  children  with  paralytic  polio 
has  shifted  from  the  national  foimdation  to  the  State  crippled  children's 
agencies. 

The  extension  of  State  programs  to  children  with  conditions  not  hitherto 
accepted  is  also  postponed  in  many  States.  The  States  are  making  a  good  fiscal 
effort  but  increased  Federal  funds  are  likiewiae  needed  if  these  programs  are  to 
continue  to  serve  the  ^dldren  who  need  care. 

CHILD  WELTAllB  SEKVIOBS 

Federal  grants  are  provided  to  enable  the  States  to  establish,  extend,  and 
strengthen  child  welfare  services  for  the  protection  and  care  of  homeless,  de- 
pendent, and  neglected  children,  and  children  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 
and  services  for  th'e  return  of  runaway  children  to  their  own  homes  In  other 
States.  The  law  provides  that  State  plans  for  child  welfare  services  be  de- 
veloped jointly  by  the  State  public  welfare  agency  and  the  Children's  Bureau. 
Beginning  with  the  current  fiscal  year,  as  provided  in  the  1958  amendments 
to  the  Social  Security  Act,  States  are  required  to  match  Federal  child  Welfare 
funds. 

The  State  public  welfare  agency  administers  the  plan  and  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  State  and  local  agencies. 

Effect  of  the  1958  amendments. — ^Althongh  the  effect  of  the  1958  amendments 
to  the  child  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act  cannot  be  fully  assessed 
until  more  experience  is  available,  the  impact  of  certain  of  the  amendments  is 
already  apparent.  All  of  the  amendments  were  in  effect  for  the  fiscal  year  1059 
except  the  ones  providing  for  the  matching  of  Federal  funds  and  the  extension 
of  these  grants  to  Guam,  both  of  which  became  effective  July  1, 1959. 

Although  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  child  welfare  grants  was 
Increased  to  $12  million  in  1959,  the  States  received  the  same  apportionments  as 
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they  would  have  receiTed  without  the  change  in  the  allotment  formula.  This 
was  due  to  the  provision  for  a  base  allotment  whereby  no  State  Is  to  receive  le» 
than  it  would  have  received  with  an  appropriation  of  $12  million  and  apportion- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  formula  in  effect  prior  to  the  1958  amendments.  This 
provision  was  made  to  assure  that  services  to  children  in  rural  areas  are  not 
reduced  because  of  the  change  in  formula.  An  analysis  of  data  between  19r>s 
and  1959  received  from  44  States  show  that  no  significant  change  occurred  in 
the  number  of  rural  areas  covered. 

In  1960,  with  an  appropriation  of  $18  million,  18  States  received  amoants 
larger  than  their  base  allotment  It  is  believed  that  these  States  are  expanding 
services  to  children  in  urban  areas.  The  remaining  States  will  use  their  1960 
funds  for  continuing  the  services  provided  through  the  use  of  Federal  fuods 
in  1959. 

Under  the  new  reallotment  provision,  a  total  of  $208350  was  released  In  19CS9 
by  fbur  States.  This  amount  was  reallotted  to  15  States.  The  efPectiveness  of 
this  provision  was  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  unobligated  balance  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  was  sharply  reduced  from  what  it  had  been  in  recent  years. 
Information  received  recently  from  States  and  other  jurisdictions  indicates  that 
funds  released  for  reallotment  in  1960,  will  be  much  smaller  than  the  amount 
released  in  the  fiscal  year  1959.  On  the  other  hand  16  States  are  requestiiig 
funds  made  available  through  reallotment 

Ifeed  fcr  increiued  funds, — ^The  proposed  increase  is  greatly  needed,  particu- 
larly to  extend  services  to  urban  areas  as  provided  in  the  1958  amendments. 
About  one-half  of  aU  counties  in  the  United  States  do  not  have  full-time  public 
child  welfare  caseworkers  available.  Almost  one-third  of  the  urban  connties 
(30  percent)  and  over  one-half  of  the  rural  counties  (53  percent)  have  no  serv- 
ice from  a  full-time  child  welfare  woi'ker.  Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  coonties 
of  the  Nation  have  one  worker  per  10,000  children  under  21  in  the  popnlatiaiL 
In  1957,  only  28  percent  of  all  pubUc  child  welfare  workers  had  2  years  profes- 
sional training  in  social  work,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  bafde 
requirement  for  workers  in  the  child  welfare  field.  Reports  received  from  States 
show  that  any  increased  funds  which  become  available,  therefore,  will  chiefly  be 
used  for  additional  child  welfare  workers  and  for  training. 

After  personnel,  the  States  have  indicated  the  greatest  need  is  for  establish- 
ing and  strengthening  specific  services  and  facilities.  About  two-thirds  of  tlie 
States  wish  to  increase  the  nnmber  of  foster  family  homes  and  other  foster 
care  facilities,  especially  for  teenagers  who  are  unable  to  adjust  in  their  own 
homes  or  are  in  confiict  with  the  law  and  for  other  special  groups  sach  as  in- 
fants and  emotionally  disturbed  youngsters.  Many  States  have  mentioned  the 
need  to  initiate  or  expand  homemaker  services,  day-care  services,  and  protective 
services  for  abused  or  neglected  children. 

From  the  requested  appropriation  of  $13,666»000,  34  States  will  receive  an 
increase  over  the  amount  received  in  1960. 

The  substantial  increase  in  cfaUd  population  and  rising  program  costs  will 
mean  that  these  States  will  need  to  use  much  of  the  additional  Federal  funds 
available  for  maintaining  the  same  level  of  services  without  any  expansion.  In- 
creases in  services  provided  by  the  child  welfare  program  have  just  about  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  in  population  under  21  years  of  age.  Services  were  pro- 
vided 270,000  children  in  1950  and  nearly  340,000  in  1958,  or  a  rate  of  49  chil- 
dren served  per  10,000  child  population  in  both  of  these  years.  State  agencies 
will  need  to  set  priorities  within  the  total  resources  available. 

INCKEASES 

Mrs.  OEmNOER.  The  1961  estimate  for  salaries  and  expenses,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  represents  an  increase  of  $74,000  over  the  amount  of 
$2,300,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 
This  increase  is  for  two  purposes : 

(1)  To  enable  the  Bureau  to  meet  certain  mandatory  increases  in 
costs  for  existing  staff,  which  cannot  be  absorbed ;  and 

(2)  To  provide  for  new  positions  to  permit  the  Bureau  to  expand 
its  activities  in  the  fields  of  juvenile  delinquency  services  ana  re- 
search. 
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".  BURKAtr'S  AOTlVlTUfiS 

Under  its  basic  act  of  1912,  the  Bureau  is  charged  with  investi- 
gating and  reporting  "upon  all  matters  peartaining  to  the  welfare  of 
3iildren  and  childlife  among  all  classes  of  our  people." 

The  Bureau  studies  many  types  of  conditions  affecting  the  lives  of 
children,  provides  data  and  makes  recommendations  to  improve  prac- 
tices in  child  health  and  child  welfare  programs,  and  helps  estahlish 
standards  for  the  care  of  children. 

Under  title  V  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Bureau  administers 
grants  to  States  for  three  programs  : 

(1^  matemial  and  child  health  services; 
(2^  crippled  children's  services;  and 
(3)  child  welfare  services. 

For  these  programs,  the  Bureau  develops  policies,  reviews  and 
approves  State  plans  and  budgets,  and  provides  technical  assistance 
to  State  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 

This  appropriation  request  is  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  carry  out  its 
combinea  responsibilities  under  these  two  laws.  The  increase  pro- 
posed provides  for  eight  new  positions  in  the  field  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. These  include  three  professional  positions  to  enable  the 
Bureau  to  extend  its  consultation  in  fields  or  great  need — training, 
juvenile  court  and  probation  and  institutions  pro-ams.  Two  addi- 
tional positions  would  be  for  a  study  to  gather  information  to  aid 
in  formulating  more  effective  approaches  for  meeting  the  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  One  position  would  be  for  enlarging  the  Bu- 
reau's statistical  reporting  program  to  include  information  regarding 
police  arrests  and  detention  of  juveniles.  The  remaining  positions 
would  be  for  clerical  and  secretarial  staff  necessary  for  the  above 
new  positions. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Oettinger. 

Salaries  and  Expenses 
You  have  available  in  1960  for  salaries  and  expenses  $2,300,000. 

KBDUCrnONS  IN   PRELIMINARY  ESTIMATE 

Then  your  preliminary  estimate  for  1961  was  $2,666,000,  or  an  in- 
crease oi  $366,000.  The  revised  estimate  to  the  Department  was  the 
same,  $2,666,000. 

And  then  the  Secretary  cut  you  back  about  $185,000.  Wlmt  was 
the  reason  for  that  cut?  That  is  a  pretty  severe  cut,  out  of  a  $2  mil- 
lion appropriation. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  When  the  Secretary  looked  at  the  budget,  we  pre- 
pared in  our  best  professional  judgment,  I  think  he  had  to  work 
within  a  fiscal  limitation  of  the  Department  in  making  determina- 
tion of  those  things  which  we  could  ask  in  th^  estimate  which  was 
sent  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  understand  that.  I  understand  those  problems; 
but  do  you  still  think  that  $2,666,000,  in  your  professional  judgment, 
was  a  good  figure? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I  think  we  worked  at  it  very  carefully  and  came 
up  with  the  best  figure  we  could  to  meet  the  needs  as  we  saw  them. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  positions  that 
this  $185,000  was  to  provide  for  and  why  you  needed  those  additional 

gjsitions?    Then  show  the  same  regarding  the  further  cut  by  the 
ureau  of  the  Budget. 
(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Salarubs  and  Expxkbbs,  Childbbn'b  Bvrbav 
Reduction  from  preliminary  estimcUe  for  1961 


By  Department  of 

Health.  Education. 

and  Welfare 

By  the  Bureau  of 
tbeBudtet 

Total  TOdnoUM 

Number 
of  posi- 
tions 
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Number 

of  post- 

tiona 

Amount 

Number 
of  pod- 

tiOQS 

Amoam 

Total 

36 

1186.000 

12 

$107,000 

88 

$290,000 

0 

6i000 

20.000 
42,000 

13 

SiOOO 

2.  Social  services 

5 

42.000 

S.  jQTenile  d4liTMinMi<nr 

6 

8 
2 

1 

48»000 

48.000 

19.000 

0.000 

48LO0O 

4.  Reeeorch ~    ...     _ 

6 

33.000 

ntooo 

6.  Information  for  pariDtBf  etc . . 

ig.000 

«.  Admlnlstratton , 

2 

12,000 

18^001 

BEDUOnONB  TS  1961  TBJXJUIirART  B8TIHATB 

A.  Reductions  6y  Deportment  of  Health,  Bduoation,  and  Welfare 

1.  Health  services. — ^The^  request  for  nine  additional  positions  for  this  activity 
was  disallowed.  The  estimate  included  funds  for  a  medical  team  inclndln?  a 
pediatrician,  pediatric  nurse,  medical  social  worker,  occupational  therapist,  and 
a  medical  care  administrator.  This  group  was  requested  to  make  studies  of  cur- 
rent and  estimated  future  changes  taking  place  in  the  provision  of  hospital  care 
for  children.  Significant  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  diagnostic  compoidtiOQ 
of  patients  in  the  hospital  inpatient  and  outpatient  departments.  There  are 
increasing  numbers  of  children  with  long-term  illnesses  and  congenital  malfor- 
mations occupying  hospital  beds,  and  a  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  pediatric 
inpatients  with  acute  illnesses.  Studies  are  needed  to  tell  us  what  are  the  pre- 
vailing kinds  of  child  patients  in  our  hospitals.  This  is  necessary  to  provide 
better  services,  to  gain  information  for  use  in  remodeling  of  children's  units,  and 
to  strmigthen  outpatient  services.  These  changes  also  have  implications  for 
the  training  of  interns,  nurses,  and  other  professional  personnel. 

A  medical  social  work  position  was  requested  to  make  studies  of  why  famiUeB* 
especially  in  some  low-income  neighborhoods,  are  not  fully  availing  themselves 
of  the  services  provided  by  health  agencies.  This  problem  has  recently  become 
more  evident  as  we  have  learned  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  who  are 
not  Immunized  against  polio  live  in  such  families.  Also  a  considerable  number 
of  pregnant  women  in  these  groups  are  not  receiving  prenatal  care. 

3.  Juvenile  delinquency  services. — The  request  for  11  additional  positions  was 
reduced  by  6  to  5.  The  positions  eliminated  were  to  provide  additional  c<hisu1- 
tation  to  States  and  communities  in  the  fields  of  institutional  services,  police 
services,  detention  services,  and  training  of  personneL  The  Bureau  currently 
is  furnishing  consultation  in  these  areas  but  cannot  meet  all  the  requests  for  aid. 
The  additional  positions  would  enable  communities  seeking  aid  to  obtain  it 
without  undue  delay. 

4.  Research  in  chUdlife. — An  increase  of  16  positions  was  requested  for  this 
activity  and  8  of  these  were  not  allowed.  These  disallowed  eight  positions  were 
for  research  studies  in  the  area  of  social  w^tftre  <xf  children  covering  such  ques- 
tions as  effectiveness  of  programs  for  preventing  juvenile  ddinqaency;  the 
validity  of  certain  policies  in  the  adoption  field ;  and  the  nationwide  extent  and 
availability  of  specialized  child  welfare  services. 

5.  Information  for  parents  and  others  working  wUh  oMldren, — ^The  requested 
Increase  of  two  positions  was  disallowed.  These  positions  were  requested  in  or- 
der to  provide  further  dev^opment  of  the  Bureau's  program  of  pubUcatisns 
for  parents. 
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6.  AdfnifUsiraiion, — ^Three  additional  positions  were  requested  tor  this  activity, 
and  two  were  allowed  and  one  disallowed.  This  i>08ition  was  for  strengrthenlng 
personnel  administration. 

B.  ReduetiOM  hy  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

1.  Health  services, — Included  in  Uie  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was 
$20,000  under  this  activity  to  cover  the  cost  of  reclassifications  of  supportive 
regional  health  staff — medical,  social  workers,  nurses,  nutrition  consultants,  and 
administrative  methods  consultants.  During  tbe  past  few  years  there  has  been 
a  steady  accretion  in  the  retq^Mnsibilities  of  these  health  positions  stemming  from 
recent  advances  in  medical  science  and  methods  of  care  resulting  in  increased 
complexity  and  scope  of  health  programs  for  mothers  and  children  administered 
by  the  Bureau. 

2.  Social  services. — ^The  five  positions  requested  under  this  activity  were  dis- 
allowed. These  positions  were  for  strengthening  the  child  welfare  program  in 
the  following  fields :  Consultation  to  State  agencies  on  organization  and  admin> 
istration  of  child  welfare  programs;  consultation  to  State  agencies  and  ptd>lic 
and  voluntary  groups  on  the  day  care  of  children  of  working  mothers;  and 
strengthening  the  child  welfare  regional  staff  Ih  the  two  largest  regional  office 
cities  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

There  have  been  numerous  requests  from  State  agencies  for  consultation  from 
the  Bureau  on  the  organization  and  administration  of  child  w^are  prdgramsL 
State  welfare  administrators  meeting  in  Washington  in  October  of  1958  named 
this  as  a  No.  1  iHiority.  State  pul^ic  welfare  agencies  report  that  provision  of 
day  care  services  is  a  major  unmet  child  welfare  need.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  children  of  the  United  States  are  in  the  New  York  and  Chicago  regions 
and  the  child  welfare  programs  are  larger  and  more  complex  in  these  regions. 
€k>operation  between  public  and  voluntary  services  is  especially  important  in 
these  two  regions  with  over  1,100  State  and  local  voluntary  child  welfare 
agencies  and  institutions  and  in  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  national  voluntary 
child  welfare  agencies  have  headquarters. 

4.  Research  in  childlife, — The  further  reduction  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
eliminated  five  new  positions.  Three  of  these  tiositlons  would  enable  the  Bureau 
to  undertake  much-needed  studies  of  factors  responsible  for  the  recent  failure 
of  infant  mortality  rates  to  continue  their  downward  trend.  Health  agencies 
are  looking  to  the  Bureau  for  leadership  in  developing  the  lines  of  attack  needed 
for  further  progress  in  preventing  infant  deaths.  Two  X)ositions  eliminated  would 
supplement  the  services  of  the  Bureau's  one  specialist  in  parent  education, 
these  positions  would  enable  the  Bureau  to  respond  to  the  ever  widening 
number  of  requests  from  an  increasing  variety  of  sources  for  assistance  in  in- 
terpreting, evaluating,  and  applying  newer  concepts  in  parental  education,  while 
at  the  same  time  maintining  its  continuing  responsibility  for  keeping  its  bulle- 
tins for  parents  abreast  of  current  knowledge  of  good  practices  in  care  of  chil- 
dren at  different  stages  of  their  development 

6.  AdministraUofi. — ^The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  disallowed  the  remaining  two 
new  positions  in  this  activity  which  were  for  strengthening  administrative  func- 
tions in  the  fields  of  management  analysis  and  accounting  and  auditing  in  order 
more  effectively  to  meet  existing  needs  and  additional  workloads  arising  from 
program  Increases  and  changes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Your  request  for  1961 — ^not  your  request  but  what 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  allowed  vou  to  request,  is  $2,374,000,  and 
you  said  that  is  an  increase  of  $74,000  and  eight  positions. 

JtrVENILB  DEUNQtTBNCT 

The  only  program  increase  is  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
There  are  five  additional  positions  requested  for  consultants,  and 
three  for  research.  Just  what  would  these  additional  positions  be 
for  in  the  field  of  research? 

Mrs.  Qethnger.  In  the  field  of  research,  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue our  statistical  reporting,  which  needs  expansion.  You  know, 
over  the  last  10  ^ears,  there  has  been  a  tremendous  improvement  in 
the  scientific  validity  of  the  findings  we  have  in  relation  to  juvenile 
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delinquency.  But  we  do  not  yet  know  what  disposition  is  made  of 
the  case:  Is  the  child  returned  to  the  home?  Is  he  sent  to  training 
school;  or  is  the  child  put  on  probation?  These  things  we  would 
like  to  find  out,  and  we  would  like  to  know  the  age  of  the  children, 
and  more  that  has  to  do  with  the  child  himself. 

Also,  we  would  like  to  help  the  States  in  planning  to  develop  a 
more  uniform  reporting  form. 

Some  of  the  States,  about  10  of  them,  have  already  reached  out 
for  help,  and  many  of  them  have  expressed  readiness  and  want  con- 
sultation, so  they  can  have  standardized  reporting  within  the  State. 
Some  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  the  States  are  similarly  interested 
in  a  more  uniform  picture  of  what  goes  on  in  the  country. 

Moreover,  the  International  Police  Group  have  asked  us  to  make 
a  study  of  police  arrests  so  we  may  know  more  about  these  chldren. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  developing  this  design  for  collecting  data. 
We  must  Imow,  also,  in  the  whole  area  of  detention  more  about  what 
happens  to  children  as  they  come  to  the  attention  of  the  court  and 
are  placed  in  detention. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  there  any  major  population  centers  where  ju- 
venile delinquency  is  goin^  down? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Where  it  is  going  down  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Yes. 

Miss  WrrMER.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  I  think  our  statisticians 
always  tell  us  that  isn't  too  meaningful. 

There  are  variations  from  city  to  city,  and  from  time  to  time,  but 
there  is  so  much  variation  in  what  is  called  an  offense  in  different 
cities;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  whether  a  given  offense 
is  treated  oflScially  or  unofficially;  there  is  a  variation  on  how  the  po- 
lice and  courts  work  together;  that  they  say,  though  they  can  tell  us 
which  cities  have  statistics  that  rise  or  fall,  they  are  not  at  all  sure 
that  means  juvenile  delinquency  is  any  better  or  worse. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  That  makes  some  sense. 

EFFECT  ON   JITirENILB  DELINQUENCY  OF  BOTH   PARENTS  WORKING 

Have  you  done  anythng  during  the  last  year  to  determine  if  there 
is  a  connection  between  both  parents  working  and  jtnrenile 
delinquency? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  No,  we  haven't. 

Miss  WiTMER.  We  have  looked  into  that.  We  have  looked  into 
other  people's  studies  in  that  way;  Betsy  Herzog  conferred  with 
Eleanor  Macabee  at  Har^'^ard,  who  is  quite  an  expert  on  the  subject, 
and  persuaded  her  to  review  the  literature  and  reported  on  it  that 
way. 

We,  ourselves — ^you  are  quite  right — were  not  able  to  do  anything 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  you  drawn  any  conclusions? 

Miss  WrTMER,  Well,  a^in,  we  feel  that  most  studies  are  not  at  all 
convincing  in  showing  a  connection.  The  trouble  is  that  you  have 
to  ask:  What  kind  of  women  work  as  contrasted  with  what  kind  stay 
home,  in  the  sense  of  being 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  All  kinds  work,  don't  they  ? 
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Miss  WrrMER.  No,  not  from  the  angle  of  how  good  parents  they 
^would  be  in  supervising  their  children,  staying  home,  or  not  staying 
home. 

So  that  is  very  hard,  to  equate  the  two  groups. 

A  group  of  women  who  stay  home,  and  how  many  delinquents  turn 
out  there 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  anybody  will  ever  be  able  to  equate 
them? 

Miss  WrrMER.  I  am  afraid  not. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  don't  think  so?  You  mean  we  should  just  pass 
it  off? 

Miss  WiTMER.  If  you  put  an  awful  lot  of  money  and  study  into  it 
to  make  very  careful  home  studies,  and  thereby  equate  it,  it  could 
be  done. 

When  I  say  it  couldn't  be  done,  I  mean  it  can't  be  done  through 
crude  statistics;  by  just  saying,  "Do  they  work  or  don*t  they  work?" 

INCREASE  IN  PERCENTAGE  OF  WOMEN  WORKING 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  week  or  two 
ago,  told  US  that  there  will  be  a  huge  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
women  who  are  going  to  be  working  during  the  next  10  years. 

Miss  WrrMER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  was  quite  surprised.  He  said  the  number  of  women 
workers  will  increase  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  of  men.  By  1970,  there 
will  be  about  30  million  women  workers,  6  million  more  than  in  1960. 
This  represents  a  25-percent  increase  for  women  as  compared  to  a 
15-percent  increase  for  men.  One  out  of  every  three  workers  will  be 
a  woman. 

A  larger  proportion  of  them,  especially  of  older  women,  will  work. 

Except  for  teenage  girls,  most  of  them  still  in  school,  and  women 
65  and  over,  and  most  of  them  either  retired  or  past  working  age,  at 
least  two  out  of  eveiy  five  women  in  1970  will  be  in  the  lalwr  force. 
That  is  a  significant  increase,  isn't  it? 

Miss  WiTMER.  This  is  the  thing  that  has  been  going  on,  as  you  know, 
progessively,  since  at  least  the  Second  World  War. 

At  times  we  have  thought  it  is  just  the  war  that  does  it,  but  it  is  a 
real  thing,  a  real  change. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  It  looks  as  though  it  is  permanent  now,  doesn't  it? 

Miss  WiTMER.  Yes. 

The  study  we  conducted  did  show,  however,  there  has  not  been  a 
very  great  increase  in  the  mothers  of  real  young  children  who  are 
going  into  the  labor  market.  The  pattern  seems  much  more  for  the 
women  to  go  in  at  least  after  their  children  enter  school,  or  maybe 
even  later. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  school  ? 

Miss  WiTMER.  Oh,  I  meant  first  grade. 

But  even  more  after  they  are  really  through  and  out  of  the  home. 
There  are  women  even  60  or  so  entering  the  labor  markets  for  the  first 
time.    It  is  kind  of  amazing. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  They  are  liaving  a  difficult  time,  though. 

Miss  WiTMER.  I  am  sure  they  are. 
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Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  have  been  told  it  is  difficult  for  people  of  46  to 

)t  a  job.  That  is  the  same  way  with  the  men.  A  man  of  45,  today, 
as  a  difficult  time  ^tting  a  job. 

Miss  WiTMER.  liat  is  true. 

Mrs.  Oettestger.  In  relation  to  our  problems,  what  concerns  us  so 
vitally,  is  that  the  percent  of  all  mothers  with  children  under  six  has 
increased  83  percent  since  1948.  so  that  we  have,  from  1948,  to  1958, 
such  a  large  number  working  wnose  children  are  at  a  most  vulnerable 
age.  An  80-percent  increase  occurred  in  employment  of  women  whose 
children  are  under  18  years  of  age,  and  that  means  after-school  la<^ 
of  supervision. 

So  whatever  is  happening,  there  is  the  fact  that  there  are  this  niany 
mothers  now  in  the  labor  force.  Whatever  is  causing  it,  we  face  a 
very  big  problem  when  we  find  out  that  about  400,000  of  these  chil- 
dren have  no  plans  made  for  their  care,  that  our  census  study  could 
pick  up.  So  tnere  is  a  large  number  of  children  with  a  real  difficailty 
at  this  special  stage  in  our  transition  in  the  labor  force. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  There  are  a  lot  of  problems  that  we  don't  know  too 
much  about,  is  that  right  ? 

Miss  WiTMER.  Yes,  sir. 

KENTAUiY  RETARDED  CHIIJ>R£N 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  new  developments  or  new  prog^ms  for  the 
benefit  of  mentally  retarded  children  have  you  been  working  on  during 
the  last  vear? 

Mrs.  Oettinoer.  A  number  of  programs  for  the  benefit  of  retarded 
children  have  been  worked  out  with  the  State  maternal  and  child 
health  groups.  Particular  interest  is  focused  on  phenylketonuria, 
which  is  a  rare  disease,  but  one  which  responds  to  early  dietary  treats 
ment,  since  it  is  a  metabolic  disorder.  Tnis  results  in  the  prevention 
of  retardation. 

By  focusing  on  this  problem,  some  real  progress  has  been  made.  I 
think  this  is  particularly  well  symbolized  by  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  California,  where^  the  relatives  of  children  who  have 
phenylketonuria,  have  been  identified. 

This  is  important  because  these  brothers  and  sisters  of  known  re- 
tarded children — ^it  is  a  familiae  disease — ^have  been  found  in  five 
cases  to  have  this  disease. 

In  terms  of  human  suffering,  it  is  good  to  have  found  that  many. 
But  in  terms  of  money,  even,  this  is  a  very  good  economic  investment, 
because  it  costs  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  keep  c^ch  of 
these  children  in  an  institution  during  a  lifetime.  These  children 
are  so  severely  retarded  that  institutional  care  is  usually  the  lot  of 
most  of  the  children  with  this  kind  of  diagnosis. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Supply  for  the  record  a  statement  of  just  what  you 
could  do  about  this  particular  problem  that  you  are  mentioning  now, 
if  you  had  some  more  money  for  it:  What  category  would  that  fall 
in,  maternal  and  child  health  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes ;  maternal  and  child  health. 
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(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

PHENTUCKTONtmiA 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendatioiis  of  the  Children's  Bureau  Technical  Com- 
mittee  on  Clinical  Programs  for  Mentally  Retarded  ChUdren  relating  to  phenyl- 
ketonuria, almost  half  of  the  States  are  either  in  the  process  of  initiating  or  have 
already  initiated  a  program  of  screening,  detection,  and  treatment  of  this  condi- 
tion. Recent  experiences  in  these  States  tend  to  emphasize  the  value  of  screen- 
ins  groups  of  mentally  retarded  patients  for  this  condition  as  a  valuable  case- 
finding  technigne  among  siblings  of  patients^  These  efforts  during  the  past  year 
have  confirmed  that  approximately  1  percent  of  an  institutional  population  has 
tlie  condition,  and  that  from  12  to  15  percent  of  the  detected  phenylketonurics 
bave  affected  young  siblings  in  their  families  which  have  not  been  diagnosed, 
bnt  which  could  be  treated  by  proper  diet  and  in  whom  mental  retardation  can 
be  prevented. 

Increased  funds  could  be  used  to  assist  the  health  departments  to  carry  out 
detection  and  treatment  programs  r^ating  to  phenylketonuria.  At  present  as 
tbese  programs  are  unfolding,  they  involve  several  st^ : 

1.  Screening  of  high  risk  groups  of  mentally  retarded  patients  (the  mentally 
retarded  in  institutions^  special  clasBes,  spedal  cUnios,  waiting  lists  for  these 
facilities,  etc. ) .    Screening  would  be  carried  out  primarily  by  urine  tests. 

2.  Routine  screening  of  infants  (wet  diaper  tests)  in  the  general  population^ 
8.  €k>narmation  of  the  diagnosis  of  PKU  bj  Mood  level  tests  on  the  suspected 


4.  Since  this  is  a  hereditary  inborn  error  of  metabolism,  all  siblings  and  first 
cousins  of  the  detected  case  should  be  tested. 

5.  Dietary  treatment  of  young  Uifants  in  whom  the  condition  is  deteeted  wiU 
present  the  onset  of  mental  retardation. 

e.  FoUowup  and  counseling  of  the  families  in  whi^  there  is  a  PKU  patients 
0O  tbat  wh«a  a  new  baby  is  bom  it  will  be  tested  and  if  it  has  the  condition, 
placed  on  the  diet  immediately  80  as  to  prevent  retardatioxL 

FILMS  OK  AOGOMFUSfiKENTO  117  3tfENTAIi  RETARDATION 

Mrs,  Oettikger.  There  have  also  been  some  very  interesting  movies 
that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  accomplishments  in  mental  re- 
tardation through  maternal  and  child  health  firnds. 

Oklahoma  has  a  film,  a  very  fine  one.  Another  has  been  developed 
in  Denver  by  the  health  department. 

We  reecntly  visited  in  Khode  Island,  a  dental  clinic  where  some 
unusual  work  was  being  done  at  the  hospital  which  made  us  feel  that 
this  was  of  such  significance  we  would  liKe  to  encourage  them  to  make 
a  movie  of  the  work  they  are  doing  with  regard  to  retarded  children 
and  with  children  with  cerebral  pflsy.  It  is  unique.  There  are  op- 
portunities for  these  children^  and  the  findings  there  would  be  of 
great  value. 

Mr.  FoGARxr.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  idea.  We  are  very 
proud  of  that  clinic.    It  is  the  first  in  the  country. 

That  would  be  similar  to  the  rheumatic  fever  program  that  was 
filmed  in  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  Lesser.  A  very  successful  film. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  That  film  really  did  a  lot  of  good,  didn't  it,  over  the 


Dr.  Lesser.  Yes. 
This  is  an  unusual  dental  clinic,  in  that  th&y  are  taking  many  men- 
tally retarded  and  cerebral  i>alsy  children.    It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
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dental  care  for  these  children.    I  think  this  is  one  place  where  we  can 
utilize  their  experiences  and  try  to  make  this  known  elsewhere. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  have  visited  it  two  or  three  times,  and  I  think  it  is 
remarkable  the  things  that  they  can  accomplish. 
.   Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Being  connected  with  a  hospital  is  almost  necessary, 
isn't  it,  for  a  program  like  tliey  have? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I  think  so. 

I  think  the  location  and  the  connection  with  the  hospital  and  all, 
with  the  staff,  is  essential  in  a  clinic  of  this  sort. 

It  seemed  to  us,  and  Dr.  Corrigan  of  the  health  department  is  most 
interested  in  this,  that  the  best  way  to  make  this  known  was  to  have 
a  film.    Everybody  likes  to  look  at  a  film. 

Miss  Arnouo.  I  wonder  if  I  could  add  some  developments  in  child 
welfare  in  services  to  mentally  retarded  children. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

State  and  local  cliild  welfare  agendeB  are  actiyely  engaged  in  str^igthenlBg 
social  services  for  m^itally  retarded  children  and  their  parents.  In  many  States* 
welfare  stafTs  are  assoming  a  leadership  role  in  sarveyin^  needs  and  resources, 
coordinating  services  and  planning  compr^ensive  programs.  Child  welfare 
workers,  in  a  number  of  States,  provide  to  institntions,  preadmission  services 
and  aftercare  planning  and  supervision  for  mentally  retarded  childrm.  In 
some  States  they  accept  reEq;)onsibility  for  faster  family  placement  for  children 
for  whom  institutional  care  is  not  appropriate. 

Bequests  for  consultation  from  the  Bureau's  specialist  on  social  services  ton 
mentaUy  retarded  children,  from  schools  of  social  work  and  State  agencies, 
indicate  that  many  States  are,  through  curriculum  planning  and  inservice  train- 
ing,  improving  the  skills  of  child  welfare  workers  in  providing  services  for  men- 
tally retarded  children,  emi^asizlng  individual  and  group  counseling  to  parents, 
day-care  colters  and  and  homemaker  services,  and  training  for  living  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Increase  in  diagnostic  clinics,  special  classes  and  other  community  services 
have  increased  the  demand  for  child  welfare  services. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  "We  will  put  this  report  you  have  in  the  record  at 
this  point,  too. 

(The  report  follows :) 

Sa.  Menial  retardation  ' 


Fiscal  years 

1950 

1980^ 

1961 

Bftlariffl  And  exp^nffes,  r^hlldrc^n's  TiurpAu 

$76,900 
1,000,000 

$97,800 
1.000,000 

mm 

l,O00t0» 

Grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  health  services  (funds 
earmarked  for  mental  retardation  services)' 

1  In  addition  approximately'  $300,000  of  other  Federal  funds  are  allocated  to  special  projeets  for 
retardation  services. 

Starting?  witli  fiscal  year  1957  when  Confess  first  earmarlced  $1  millloa  of 
the  maternail  and  child  health  funds,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the 
interest  and  activity  of  State  health  departments  in  behalf  of  mentaUy  retarded 
children  and  their  families  The  stimulation  of  available  funds,  a  series  c^ 
re}?ional  and  statewide  conferences  and  the  consultation  offered  by  Bureau  staff 
have  developed  this  program  from  the  point  where  four  States  were  interested 
to  the  present  picture  where  44  States  are  operating  special  deraonstraticH)  pro- 
grams for  mentally  retarded  children. 

Of  these  44  State  programs,  31  are  being  supported  with  special  funds  from 
the  Children's  Bureau.    One  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been 
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committed  on  an  annual  basis  for  these  projects.  The  remaining  13  States  have 
incorporated  the  demonstrations  into  their  ongoing  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  and  are  supporting  these  services  with  a  combination  of  Federal,  Stated 
axMi  local  funda 

Service  figures  available  for  calendar  year  1958  from  38  of  these  State  serv- 
ices indicated  that  they  had  served  6,704  retarded  children  and  their  families, 
with  about  75  percent  of  the  children  being  under  9  years  of  age. 

Current  efforts  are  in  terms  of  exi»nding  the  existing  services  by  adding 
to  their  available  staff  and  facilities  so  that  they  can  increase  their  effective 
ness.  Two  additicmal  States  have  also  submitted  projects  which  are  being  con- 
sidered for  approval  at  the  present  time. 

The  Children's  Bureau  has  reviewed  with  its  Technical  Advisory  CJommittee 
on  Clinic  Programs  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children  the  present  status  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  prevention  of  mental  retardation  among  children  who  have  a 
metabolic  disorder  known  as  phenylketonuria.  The  report  of  the  committee 
bas  been  given  wide  circulation.  A  number  of  programs  have  been  developed 
for  the  testing  of  the  urine  of  infants  early  in  life,  and  to  identify  known  cases 
in  institutions  so  that  their  newborn  siblings  can  be  tested  early.  When  placed 
on  appropriate  diets  early  enough,  mental  retardation  can  be  prevented  among 
the  children. 

The  Oklahoma  Health  Department  has  produced  a  film  with  mental  retardation 
funds  "The  Public  Health  Nurse  and  the  Retarded  Child."  This  excellent  film 
was  selected  as  one  of  the  10  best  films  of  the  year  by  the  University  Film 
€k>unciL 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  there  any  othet  new  developments  in  the  field  of 
mental  retardation  ? 

SPECIAL  PROJECT  GRANTS 

Dr.  Lesser.  An  additional  special  project  grant  wa^  approved  re- 
cently for  the  State  of  Oregon.  That  is  not  included  in  the  budget 
statement  before  you. 

This  makes  32  States  which  now  are  receiving  special  project 
grants  out  of  the  $1  million,  and  there  are  32  States  receiving  special 
project  ffrants  out  of  the  $1  million,  plus  the  $300,000-odd  irom  our 
regular  fee  funds  that  are  going  on  now  on  retardation. 

We  have  several  other  proposals  which  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  increase  in  the  funds  which  were  made 
available  this  year  are  ^oing  to  increasing  the  staff^  maMng  it  possible 
for  the  staff  of  the  existmg  programs  to  see  more  children. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.-  Three  or  lour  years  ago  this  committee  earmarked  a 
million  dollars  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  reported  everv  year  on  the  total  program  that 
we  exceeded  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been  earmarked. 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  are  putting  in  a  good  deal  more  now  than  has  been 
earmarked.  The  momentum  is  such  that  it  keeps  on  building  up. 
People  go  on  doing  this.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  that 
didn't  exist  years  ago. 

Mr.  FdoARTT.  Clould  you  supply  for  the  record  what  you  could  do 
if  you  had  another  million  dollars  added  to  your  budget  for  this  par- 
ticular program  on  mental  retardation  ? 

(The  information  follows:) 

How  AN  AnnrriONAL  $1  Million  of  Matebnal  and  Child  Health  Funds  Cotjid 
Be  Used  roB  Serviceb  to  Mentally  Retarded  Childben 

A  number  of  the  existing  programs  are  operating  on  a  Umited  basis  (four  clinic 
sessions  a  month).  Other  programs  have  had  to  Umit  themselves  to  imrt-time 
personnel  in  some  of  the  disciplines  where  full-time  staff  is  needed  to  achieve 
the  desired  quality  of  service  and  demonstration.  Additional  funds  would  be 
used  to  place  some  of  the  part-time  clinic  operations  on  a  full-time  basis  so  that 
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more  children  from  a  wider  area  around  the  clinic  can  be  Been  and  more  in- 
tenaire  foUowup  care  ivrovlded.  Fonda  would  alao  be  used  £or  addtticMial 
projects  in  States  where  there  is  no  6u<A  program  at  present  and  in  States  wlieie 
there  is  a  small  limited  demonstration  serving  less  than  200  children  per  year. 

With  presently  available  funds  it  has  be^  possible  to  provide  only  two  pediatric 
fellowships  in  mental  retardation.  With  additional  fnnds  it  should  be  poesible 
to  provide  additional  fellowships  dnring  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  above  amount 

The  increase  in  funds  wonld  make  it  poesible  to  assist  several  Statee  to 
start  dental  care  services  for  retarded  children,  at  present  difficult  to  obtain. 

(Reference  is  made  also  to  the  material  submitted  on  phenylketonuria.) 

OOKGENTTAIi  HEABT  NSBASE 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Tell  us  about  your  services  for  children  with  ocm- 
genital  heart  disease,  and  what  has  been  done  under  the  supplemental 
appropriation  made  last  year.  That  supplemental  was  for  a  S-year 
perioa,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  1959  and  1960? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lesser.  The  sup}>lemental  appropriation  became  available  in 
May  of  1959.    It  made  it  possible  tor  many  States  which  had 

Mr.  FooARTY.  How  much  was  it? 

Dr.  Lesser.  $11^  million — ^to  be  available  through  fiscal  1960,  bat 
starting  last  May. 

This  made  it  possible  for  many  States  which  had  to  reduce  or  dis- 
continue accepting  children  for  care  with  this  diagnosis,  it  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  resume  taking  them  and  provimng  hospital  care 
for  them. 

We  made  available — of  course,  this  money  was  distributed  prin- 
cipally by  formula,  but  $375,000  of  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  re^onal  heart  centers,  which  is  where  the  most  complex  types  of 
operations  are  being  carried  out. 

To  date,^  all  but  about  $300,000  of  the  V^  million  has  been  paid  out, 
and  there  is  no  ^[uestion  that  it  will  all  be  used. 

It  has  made  it  possible  for  the  States  to  resume  the  care  of  these 
children  and  to  provide  surgery  for  them. 

We  have  preliminary  figures  for  the  calendar  year  just  ended,  1959, 
and  it  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

children  REGErVTN'O  SERVICES 

Approximately  10,000  children  with  congential  heart  disease  re- 
ceived services  last  year,  diagnostic  treatment  or  both,  through  the 
State  crippled  childrens  programs. 

Of  this  number,  about  2,200  were  operated  on,  which  I  think  repre- 
sents a  considerable  mounting  of  effort  of  treatment  of  children  with 
this  complicated  condition. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Could  more  have  received  this  treatment  if  we  had 
more  funds  available? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Well,  I  think  with  the  supplemental  which  became 
available,  which  the  Secretary  sought  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
funds  of  previous  years  simply  had  not  been  plaimed  adequately  to 
meet  the  responses  forthcoming,  I  think  that  this  amount,  our  $16 
million  under  the  appropriation  for  1960,  plus  the  supplemental  of 
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1^  million  which  became  aTailable  Imst  May,  actually  provided  ade- 
quate funds  to  do  the  job  consistent  -with  the  resources  available. 

In  other  words,  consistent  with  the  hoi^itab  and  the  doctozs  to 
take  in  this  number  of  patients. 

Next  year,  of  course,  we  will  not  have  the  $1%  million  suppIementaL 
Our  increase  for  crippled  children's  program  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$660,000,  so  that  theve  will  be  less  money  available. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  So  there  is  i^oing  to  be  a  slackening  off  of  this  work! 

Dr.  Lesser.  I  would  anticipate  unless  the  States  are  able  to  make 
up  the  differ^ice,  there  probably  will  be. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  do  you  think  vou  would  use  in  this  pro- 
gram for  the  ne3Ct  year  if  vou  did  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I  would  think  that  we  could  certainly  use,  for  the 
regional  heart  centers,  as  one  group,  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
was  made  available  to  them  miring  this  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  $376,000? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No,  sir;  because  in  addition  to  that  simi,  which  came 
from  the  supplemental  appropriation,  we  also  made  available  about 
$320,000  from  our  "B^  fund,  from  our  regular  appropriation.  Part 
of  the  375  is  made  available  in  1959^ 

Actually,  this  year,  we  are  making  available  $610,000  for  the  heart 
centers. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  much  do  you  think  you  could  use  effectively? 

Dr.  Lesser.  This,  of  course,  represents  part  of  the  ezpendituree. 
because  many  States  expend  funds  in  their  own  States.  We  could 
certainly  use  the  same  amount  of  money  that  is  being  expended  tiiis 
year. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  much  is  that  ?  We  expect  you  to  give  us  a  real 
frank  professional  answer. 

Dr.  IjBssbr.  One  of  the  problems  that  I  am  struggling  with  in  trv- 
ing  to  answer  this  question  is  that  we  don't  get  reportmg  from  the 
States  of  expenditures  by  each  diagnosis. 

This  is  part  of  the  crippled  chudren's  program,  and  I  might  say 
frankly  that  if  our  original  reqiiest  had  been  approved,  that  the  States 
would  certainly  be  able  to  utilize  well  the  sums  of  money  involved 
in  thiit  appropriation,  and  a  good  share  of  it  would  be  going  for  cton- 
genital  heart  disease. 

POLIO  VACCINATION'S 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  have  you  done  to  ci^rry  out  the  committee's 
desires  that  you  work  toward  assuring  that  all  children  get  polio 
vaodinations? 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  have  made  known  the  interest  of  the  committee  to 
all  of  the  States. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Stat^  and  Territorial 
Health  OflScers,  with  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  we  introduced  a  refeolution  which  carried  the  language 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  a  ifecommendation  that  all 
States  exert  all  their  efforts  possible  to  this  eni 

It  was  unanimously  adopted,  and.  it  has  gone  out  to  all  the  States. 

Together  with  this,  we  have  urged  the  States  use  maternal  and 
children's  health  funds,  which  have  be^  increased  this  year^  toward 
this  end. 
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more  children  from  a  wider  area  around  the  cUbIc  can  be  seen  and  more  In- 
tensive foUowup  care  ivrovided.  Fonda  would  alao  be  used  tor  additional 
projects  in  States  where  there  is  no  nnct  program  at  present  and  in  States  where 
there  is  a  small  limited  demonstration  serving  less  than  200  children  per  year. 

With  presently  available  funds  it  has  beeh  possible  to  provide  only  two  pediatric 
fellows^ps  in  mental  retardation.  With  additional  funds  it  should  be  possible 
to  provide  additional  fellowships  during  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  above  amount 

The  increase  In  funds  would  make  it  possible  to  assist  several  States  to 
start  dental  care  services  for  retarded  cbildimii  at  present  difBUmlt  to  obtain. 

(Reference  is  made  also  to  the  mat.erial  submitted  on  phenylketonuria.) 

OONGENITAIi  HEABT  DISEASE 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Tell  us  about  your  sereices  for  children  with  oon- 
genital  heart  disease,  and  what  has  been  done  under  the  supplemental 
appropriation  made  last  year.  That  supplemental  was  for  a  S-year 
perioa,  wasn't  it! 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  1959  and  1960? 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  Yes. 

Dr.  Lesser.  The  supplemental  appropriation  became  available  in 
May  of  1959.    It  made  it  possible  for  many  States  which  had 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  much  was  it? 

Dr.  Lesser.  $11^  million — ^to  be  available  through  fiscal  1960,  but 
starting  last  May. 

This  made  it  possible  for  many  States  which  had  to  reduce  or  dis- 
continue accepting  children  for  care  with  this  diagno^s,  it  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  resume  taking  them  and  provifing  hospital  care 
for  them. 

We  made  available — of  course,  this  money  was  distributed  prin- 
cipally by  formula,  but  $375,000  of  it  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  re^onal  heart  centers,  which  is  where  the  most  complex  types  of 
operations  are  being  carried  out. 

To  date,^  all  but  about  $300,000  of  the  1^^  million  has  been  paid  out, 
and  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  all  be  used. 

It  has  made  it  possible  for  the  States  to  resume  the  care  of  these 
children  and  to  provide  surgery  for  them. 

We  have  preliminary  figures  for  the  calendar  year  just  ended,  1959, 
and  it  is  as  yet  incomplete. 

CHIIiDREN  RECETVINO  SERVICES 

Approximately  10,000  children  with  congential  heart  disease  re- 
ceived services  last  year,  diagnostic  treatment  or  both,  through  the 
State  crippled  childrens  programs. 

Of  this  number,  about  2,200  were  operated  on,  which  I  think  repre- 
sents a  considerable  mounting  of  effort  of  treatment  of  children  wiA 
this  complicated  condition. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Could  more  have  received  this  treatment  if  we  had 
more  funds  available? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Well,  I  think  with  the  supplemental  which  became 
available,  which  the  Secretary  sought  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
funds  of  previous  years  simjjiy  had  not  been  planned  adequately  to 
meet  the  responses  forthcoming,  I  think  that  this  amount,  our  $16 
million  under  the  appropriation  for  1960,  plus  the  supplemental  of 
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1%  million  which  became  arailable  Imst  May,  actually  provided  ade- 
quate funds  to  do  the  job  consistent  -with  the  resources  available. 

In  other  words,  consistent  with  the  hoi^itals  and  the  do<toz9  to 
take  in  this  number  of  patients. 

Next  year,  of  course,  we  will  not  have  the  $1%  million  supplementaL 
Our  increase  for  crippled  children's  program  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$660,000,  so  that  thero  will  be  less  money  available. 

Mr.  FooAimr.  So  there  is  |[oing  to  be  a  dackening  off  of  this  work! 

Dr.  Lesser.  I  would  anticipate  unless  the  States  are  able  to  make 
up  the  difference,  there  probably  will  be. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  do  you  think  vou  would  use  in  this  pro- 
gram for  the  next  year  if  vou  did  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done? 

Dr.  LesBER.  I  would  think  that  we  could  certainly  use,  for  the 
regional  heart  centers,  as  one  group,  the  same  amount  of  money  that 
was  made  available  to  them  miring  this  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.FooARTT.  $376,000? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No,  sir;  because  in  addition  to  that  sum,  which  came 
from  the  supplemental  appropriation,  we  also  made  available  about 
$320,000  from  our  "B"  fund,  from  our  regular  appropriation.  Part 
of  the.  375  is  made  available  in  1959. 

Actually,  this  year,  we  are  making  available  $610,000  for  the  heart 
centers. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  How  much  do  you  think  you  could  use  effectively! 

Dr.  Lesser.  This,  of  course,  represents  part  of  the  ezpendituree. 
because  many  States  expend  funds  in  their  own  States.  We  could 
certainly  use  the  same  amount  of  money  that  is  being  expended  tiiis 
year. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  much  is  that?  We  expect  you  to  give  us  a  real 
frank  professional  answer. 

Dr.  Lester-  One  of  the  problems  that  I  am  struggling  with  in  try- 
ing to  answer  this  question  is  that  we  don*t  get  reportmg  from  the 
States  of  expenditures  hj  each  diagnosis. 

This  is  part  of  the  crippled  children's  program,  and  I  might  say 
frankly  Uiat  if  our  original  request  had  been  approved,  that  the  States 
would  certainly  be  able  to  utilize  well  the  sums  of  money  involved 
in  that  appropriation,  and  a  good  share  of  it  would  be  going  for  oon- 
genital  heart  disease. 

POLIO  VACCINATION'S 

Mr.  FoGAimr.  What  have  you  done  to  carry  out  the  committee's 
desires  that  you  work  toward  assuring  that  all  children  get  polio 
vaccinations? 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  have  made  known  the  interest  of  the  committee  to 
all  of  the  States. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  Association  of  Stat«  and  Territorial 
Health  OflScers,  with  the  Surgeon  General  and  the  Chief  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  we  introduced  a  refeolution  which  carried  the  language 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  a  recommendation  that  all 
States  exert  all  their  efforts  possible  to  this  end^ 

It  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  has  gone  out  to  all  the  States. 

Together  with  this,  we  have  urged  the  States  use  maternal  and 
children's  health  funds,  which  have  beett  increased  this  year,  toward 
this  end. 
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We-  have  also  designed  our  exhibit  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  this  year  around  polio  immuni- 
zations. This  exhibit  won  an  award  of  merit,  and  received  a  good 
deal  of  publicity. 

We  have  a  staff  mwriber  who  is  spending  part  of  her  time  collect- 
ing as  many  experiences — ^successful  experiences  which  communities 
have  had,  in  organizing  themselves  to  mimunize  those  children  who 
have  not  been  ordinarily  responsive  to  the  usual  methods  of  immu- 
nization programs. 

This  will  be  forthcoming  in  a  report  and  will  be  made  available  to 
all  public  and  private  agencies. 

We  have  also  discus^  this  and  participated  in  conferenoeB  called 
by  the  Public  Health  Service  with  the  National  foundation  and  other 
organizations  to  discuss  ways  and  means  of  moving  ahead  with  get- 
ting greater  immimizati(Mi  coverage  among  our  population. 

SPEECH  AN1>  HEARING  DEFECTS 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  field  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing defects? 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  have  tnken  on  late  last  summer  a  speech  and  hear- 
ing consultant.  This  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  such  a  person.  It 
is  extremely  helpful  to  us  to  have  a  specialist  in  speech  and-  hearing 
on  our  staff. 

We  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  participating  in  helping  to 
finance  a  large-scale  study  which  is  being  carried  out  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Public  Health,  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
health  department  and  the  Academy  of  Otolaryngology,  on  neurologi- 
cal diseases. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  try  to  give  us  some  baseline  finires 
of  the  presence  of  hearing  impairment  scientifically  determined,  hear- 
ing impairment  of  children  to  the  age  of  17.  We  lack  that  iniorma- 
tion.  Also  with  the  medical  developments^  such  as  the  antibiotics 
controlling  infections,  we  have  different  kinds  of  hearing  impair- 
ment among  children. 

We  are  also  engaged  in  planning  a  conference  of  an  expert  ocMnmit- 
tee  this  spring  on  the  subject  of  what  are  the  best  methods  of  audit<»7 
screening  of  schoolchildren  ? 

We  would  expect  that  this  conference  would  then  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  with  public  health  people  to  discuss  the  application  of  the 
findings  of  this  group. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  interest  during  the 
last  year  in  this  problem. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  All  over  the  country. 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  indeed 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  goin^  to  keep  up  to  date  with  that  interest? 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  certainly  will  do  our  best  to  keep  up  with  it. 

The  State  health  departments  and  crippled  children's 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  are  not  going  to  come  anywhere  near  keeping  up 
with  it  with  the  budget  you  are  justifying  now.    Do  you  disagree? 

Dr.  Lesser.  No  ;  I  do  not  disagree. 
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Mr.  FoGAHTT.  Many  Members  of  Congress  have  asked  me  about 
training  teachers  in  this  field.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  behind 
that.    Many  Members  are  getting  a  lot  of  letters. 

When  interest  is  shown  like  that,  we  think  the  people  are  inter- 
ested enough  that  we  should  do  something  about  it.  What  could  you 
do  if  you  Imd  some  more  money  in  this  field  ? 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  NEEDED  FOR  TRAINING  OF  AUDIOLOOISTS 

Dr.  Lesser.  One  of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  done  is  to  increase 
the  available  funds  for  the  training  of  audiologists — speedi  and  hear- 
ing specialists — ^particularly  those  who  are  working  m  medical  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  relatively  new  science,*  actually  it  just  developed 
after  the  war,  and  the  ntunber  of  such  audiologists  is  few.  The  de- 
mands for  them  on  the  part  of  public  agencies  and  private  agencies 
greatly  exceeds  the  available  number,  and  certainly  funds  could  well 
be  used  to  train,  for  universities,  for  the  training  of  such  people. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  have  authority  to  spend  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  making  s|)ecial  project  grants  for  train- 
ing at  the  present  time  to  Johns  Hopkins,  through  the  State  heaM 
departments — ^to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the  TJniversity  of  Okla- 
homa, the  Bill  Wilkinson  Speech  &  Hearing  Cent^,  which  is  affili- 
ated with  Vanderbilt  University,  and  the  University  of  Iowa,  include 
ing  the  fellowships. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Wilkinson  has  been  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  this 
field  as  you  know,  and  I  think  is  doing  a  real  good  job  in  making  this 
shortage^  kno^n. ' 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  should  do  something  about  it  now. 

Do  you  have  any  other  suggestion  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Well,  programwise,  there  is  increasing  activity.  Last 
year,  for  example,  in  the  maternal  and  child  health  programs,  a  num- 
ber of  children  receiving  the  auditory  screening  in  schools  by  the 
maternal  and  child  health  programs  increased  to  3,400,000,  an  increase 
of  about  500,000  oyer  theprevious  year. 

Now  a  good  deal  of  careful  diagnostic  work  has  to  be  done  among 
thosei  children  ^^ho  failed  this  rough  screening  test,  and  this  can  b^ 
be  done  in  audiology  centers,  at  patient  centers,  that  are  particularlj^ 
designed,  equipped,  and  staffed  to  carry  out  this  kind  of  diagnostic 
work. 

The  crippled  children's  program,  too,  is  increasing  the  number  of 
children  with  hearing  impairment  whom  they  are  seeing,  providing 
hearing  aids  for  those  who  need  it,  auditory  training,  and  speech 
training. 

COST  OP  HEARING  AIDS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Have  you  ever  looked  into  the  cost  of  hearing  aids? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir. 

The  costs  do  vary.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  last  time  I  looked  at 
them  a  good  hearing  aid  cost  probably  two  to  three  hundred  dollars; 
maybe  lam  a  little  low. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  you  are  a  little  low,  from  some  of  the  letters 
I  have  received. 
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Dr.  Lesser.  Yes;  there  are  many  variations  among  them,  of  course. 
But  the  hearing  aid  alone,  of  course,  is  a  device;  it  is  a  prosthesis,  and 
unless  the  individual,  particularly  the  child,  learns  how  to  use  it^  he 
is  not  going  to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

IXCBEABE  IN  INFANT  MORTAUTT 

Mr.  FoGASTT.  For  the  first  time  in  man^  years  infant  mortality 
went  up  in  1957  and  is  apparently  continumg  to  rise.  Why  is  this, 
and  what  do  you  think  should  be  done  about  it? 

Miss  WrrMER.  We  have  looked  verjr  carefully  into  the  statistics,  and 
the  Office  of  Vital  Statistics  worked  with  us  on  it,  too. 

They^  have  come  up  with  a  very  interesting  finding  which  is  that 
while  right  now  there  has  been  this  slight  rise  the  real  place  where  the 
rate  started  levelin^^  off — the  decline  was  going  down  quite  rapidly, 
Hien  it  still  kept  going  down,  but  at  a  much  sk>wer  rate — wss  along 
around  1950,  or  even  just  a  bit  earlier.  Having  tested  out  all  different 
tvpes  of  thin^  that  it  mi^ht  be  due  to,  they  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  introduction  of  antibiotics  had  made  a  great  big  dip,  and  that 

Eerhaps — ^I  mean  the  number  of  cases  diat  could  be  saved  by  anti- 
iotics  has  been  more  or  less  caught  up  with,  so  there  is  a  leveling  off. 
Then  there  is  another  very  interestmg  factor.    There  is  an  inciease 
in  the  Negro  birth  rate  so  tnat  the  total  number  of  Negio  births  has 
become  a  utrger  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  births. 

Now  you  know  that  while  death  rates  have  been  g;ping  down  among 
Negroes,  paralleling  the  decline  among  white  cmldren,  they  have 
never  caught  up.  So  that  when  you  get  more  Negro  children  being 
bom,  the  statistical  effect  on  the  overall  rate  is  that  of  the  little 
increase.  This  would  mean  that  more  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to 
reducing  Negro  infant  mortality. 

FRKNATAL    CARE 

Dr.  Lesser.  Many  of  the  people  in  the  lowest  income  families,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  these  are  Negroes,  are  not  as  responsive  to 
seeking  prenatal  care  as  are  other  people. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  deliveries,  for  example,  in  city  hos- 
pitals in  our  large  cities  are  to  women  who  have  had  no  prenatal  care 
at  all.  This  comes  as  a  big  surprise  to  us.  We  thought  the  idea 
of  prenatal  care  had  been  succe^fuUy  sold,  but  as  we  see  more  and 
more  of  this  population  in  our  cities,  we  realize  that  we  are  dealing 
witti  a  group  tliat  require  a  different  approach. 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  thought  that  prenatal  care  booklet  that  you  pat 
out  was  a  real  good  one.  Are  you  still  putting  it  out  ? 

Dr.  Lk88Er.  Yes,  we  are.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  in  the  process 
of  revising  it  to  bring  it  ui>  to  date. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Is  it  still  in  demand  ? 

Dr.  Lerser.  Oh,  ves. 

Miss  Wttmbr.  <3h,  yes,  tremendously.  It  is  about  third  of  the 
Government  bestsellers. 

I  think 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  What  is  the  bestseller? 

Miss  WrrMKR.  Your  income  tax  report.  digitized  by  GooqIc 
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Dr.  Lesser.  That  is  the  only  competitor,  the  income  tax  report 
The  others  in  the  first  five  are  Children's  Bureau  publications. 

Mrs.  Oettinoer.  There  were  804,671  copies  of  "Prenatal  Care"  sold 
last  vear.  That  is  apart  from  any  free  distribution.  These  are  peo- 
ple that  sent  in  to  buy  them. 

Mr.  FoGARFT.  I  think  it  is  very  well  known,  and  very  well  re- 
ceived. 

Miss  Wjtmxsl  We  have  considered*  however,  getting  out  a  kind  of 
edition  that  might  appeal  to  the  people  who  do  not  reaS  mudi  of  any- 
thing. I  do  not  quite  know  just  what  could  be  done  there,  but  that 
is  the  group  that  Dr.  Lesser  is  talking  about,  that  mi^t  well  be  the 
nonreading  part  of  the  population. 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  You  mean  a  comic  book  type? 

MissWrrioaL  That  is  right 

Mr.FooARTT.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done  about  this? 

Dr.  IiBSflTSR.  I  think  that  this  requires  an  intensification  of  efforts 
in  the  maternal  and  child  health  program,  particularly  directed  to 
thoee  families  which  are  currently  contributing  the  lar^  amounts  of 
our  infant  mortality,  namely  this  group  that  we  have  just  been  talk- 
inigabout. 

This  means  providing  prenatal  care  for  them,  perhaps  in  greatw 
quantities  than  has  been  done  before,  and  x>erhaps  health  edncaticm 
oirected  to  them  in  somewhat  different  ways  than  we  have  tradition- 
ally done. 

Mr.  FoQASTY.  How  can  you  do  that  with  a  budget  like  the  one 
before  us? 

Dt.Lbssbr.  Well,  it  would  be  hard. 

Mr.  FooASTT.  We  cannot  expect  much  progress  in  that  field,  then, 
I  ^ess — ^unless  we  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Laibx).  Conjgtessman  Patman  talked  to  me  about  your  appro- 
priation for  printmg  publications  and  is  sending  me  a  letter  on  this 
subject  which  I  would  like  to  place  in  the  record  when  I  get  it 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Certainly. 

(The letter  referred  to  follows:) 

G0NOBX88  OF  THE  IJNrrKD  Btatbb, 

House  of  Repbbsentatives, 
Wwhington,  D.C,  February  8,  1960. 

H<m.  BiELTIN  B.  liAUlD, 

HtHue  Office  Bunding^ 
Washington,  D.C, 

Deab  Melvin  :  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  tbe 
printing  of  children's  poblications,  such  as  "Infant  Care"  and  "Your  Child  From 
One  To  Six"  and  others,  is  insufficient  to  have  but  a  limited  number  of  them 
poblications  printed.  They  are  such  valnable  books  and  there  is  snch  a  demand 
for  them,  I  hope  yonr  subcommittee  will  be  as  liberal  as  possible  with  this 
Department. 

A  Member  of  Congress  can  obtain  cMily  25  copies  of  the  publication,  "Your 
Child  From  One  To  Six,"  a  month.  If  other  Members  receive  as  many  requests 
as  I  do,  I  know  they  would  like  to  hare  more  coiAes  made  available  to  them. 

Please  give  this  matter  your  usual  careful  consideration  and,  if  possible,  in- 
crease the  appropriation  for  the  printing  of  the  publications  for  distributioD  by 
the  Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

With  thanks  and  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Wright  Patman. 
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BLACK  MARKET  IN  BABIES 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  What  about  the  black  market  in  babies  i 

Miss  Arnold.  I  think  we  are  making  some  progress  with  re^rd  to 
that.  We  have  one  staff  person  who  gives  full  time  to  working  in  this 
area  of  adoptions  where  uiere  are  no  agency  services,  and  also  in  help- 
ing the  States  and  communities  provide  more  services  to  unmarried 
mothers,  because  we  find  that  as  those  are  provided,  we  have  more 
agency  placements  of  children  for  adoption. 

We  have  some  encouraging  statistics  in  the  fact  that  the  last  figure 
we  have  gotten  shows  that  61  percent  of  the  children  now  placed  for 
adoption,  in  other  than  relative  homes,  are  agency  placements.  This 
means  we  are  making  some  real  progress. 

We  are  also  workmg  with  both  the  medical  and  the  legal  groups  in 
relation  to  this  problem.  We  have  gotten  out  pamphlets  on  the  doc- 
tor's or  the  lawyer's  role  in  adoption.  They  have  been  widely  distrib- 
uted. 

There  has  been  action  by  the  American  Academy  of  Obstetricians 
and  Gynecologists  favoring  this.  It  has  approved  tne  material  on  the 
role  oi  the  physician  in  adoption.  Five  members  of  the  committee  of 
that  academy  are  planning  regional  meetings,  made  up  of  lawyers, 
doctors,  and  social  workers,  to  discuss  how  tliey  can  worK  together  on 
this  problem. 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  now  for  the  first  time  set  up  a 
family  law  section,  and  has  an  adoption  committee  in  that  section. 
Our  staff  member,  who  is  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  a  social  worker,  is  a 
member  of  that  section,  and  will  be  working  closely  with  the  members. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  think  it  is  gettmg  worse  or  is  it  getting 
better? 

Miss  Arnold.  I  think  it  is  getting  better  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
having  more  agency  replacements  of  diildren  for  adoption. 

We  nave  not  heard  for  quite  some  time  now  of  any  real  scandal 
with  regard  to  the  black  market  in  babies.  Whether  there  is  some 
imdercover  that  has  not  come  to  light,  I  do  not  know.  But  the  whde 
picture  as  far  as  providing  safeguards  in  adoptions  is  improving,  I 
tjiink. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  THE  ADVISORY  CJOUNCIL  ON  CHUD  WELFARE 

SERVICES 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Would  you  please  place  in  the  record  the  recom- 
mendations made  January  1  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Wel- 
fare Services? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  were  15  recommendations. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

BE0O1C1CBNDATIO178  W  THE  AdYISOBT  COUVOIL  OK  CHILD  WKLFABS  SEBVHaB 

(Report  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  EdncatiiHi,  and 
Welfare,  December  31, 1959) 

Recommendation  1.  A  new  definition  of  ohUd  welfare  aerviceg 

The  CouncU  recommends  the  foUowlng  definitions  for  chUd  welfare  services; 

Child  welfare  services  are  those  social  services  that  supplemait,  or  sobstitats 

for,  parental  care  and  supervision  for  the  purpose  of :  protecting  and  promoting 

the  welfare  of  children  and  youth;  preventing  neglect,  abuse  and  exploltatloa; 
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lielping  OYercome  problems  that  resnlt  in  dependency,  neglect  or  delinquency; 
4Jid,  when  needed,  providing  adequate  care  for  children  and  youth  away  from 
tlieir  own  homes,  such  care  to  be  given  in  foster  family  homes^  adi^tive  hmnes^ 
diild-caring  institutions  or  other  facilities. 

Meeammtendation  2.  Federal  pariioipatian  in  total  coat  of  chttd  welfare  servicee 
The  Council  recommends  that  the  Federal  Government  pay  part  of  the  total 
cost  of  public  child  welfare  services  of  each  State  and  other  cooperating  Juria- 
4lictions  through  Federal  grants-in-aid  on  a  variable  matching  basis,  with  pro- 
vision for  an  open-end  appropriation,  and  with  continuing  encouragement  to 
establishing,  extending  and  strengthening  of  such  services. 

The  statutory  provirton  for  an  open-end  appropriation  should  be  formulated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no  decrease  of  a  particular 
State's  expenditure  of  State  or  local  money  for  child  welfare  services  as  deter- 
mined by  the  fiscal  year  1960  or  some  other  base  year. 

ReoommendatUm  S.  Conditions  of  plan  approval 

The  Council  recommends  that  State  plans  <a)  be  developed  Jointly  by  the 
State  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  (b)  provide 
for  the  administration  by  the  State  public  welfare  agency  or  the  supervision 
of  the  administration  of  the  plan  by  the  State  public  welfare  agency;  (c)  pro- 
vide for  such  methods  of  administration,  including  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis,  as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  plan;  (d)  provide  that  the  State  public  welfare  agency  will  make 
Bach  Imports  in  such  form  and  containing  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require  and  comply  with  such  provisions  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verification  of  such  reports;  (e)  pro- 
vide for  progress  in  coverage  and  in  moving  toward  a  comprehensive  child 
welfare  program;  and  (/)  provide  for  consultation^  with  other  public  and 
voluntary  agencies  and  citizens. 

Recommendation  4,  Grants  for  demonstration  and  research  projects  in  child 
welfare 

The  Council  recommends  that  Federal  legislation  provide  for  grants  to  re- 
search organization,  institutions  of  higher  learning,  public  and  voluntary  social 
agencies  for  demonstration  and  research  projects  in  child  welfare. 

Reoammendation  S.  Grants  for  training  of  personnel  in  child  welfare 

The  Council  recommends  that  Federal  legislation  provide  grants  for  training 
of  personnel  (a)  to  State  departments  of  public  welfare  which  may  be  used  for 
scholarships  to  individuals;  (6)  to  accredited  schools  of  social  work  which  may 
be  used  for  scholarships  to  individuals  and  for  expanding  and  improving  train- 
ing resources  for  the  child  w^tfare  field  and  (c)  to  public  and  voluntary  social 
agencies  to  conduct  training  projects  in  child'  welfare  of  regional  or  national 
significance. 

Recommendation  6,  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services 

The  CouncU  recommends  Federal  legislation  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services  to  the  Children's  Bureau,  with  Its 
structure,  function,  and  membership  authorized  by  the  Congress;  the  Council 
to  study  and  report  to  the  Secretary  on  philosophy,  broad  policies,  and  program 
concerning  social  services  to  children  and  youth,  and  to  interpret  to  the  public 
the  social  welfare  needs  of  children ;  the  members  of  the  Council  to  be  appointed 
for  overlapping  fixed  terms  by  the  Secretary  and  to  be  representative  of  public, 
voluntary,  civic,  religious  and  professional  welfare  organization  and  groups  or 
other  persons  with  special  knowledge,  experience  or  qualifications  with  respect 
to  child  welfare  services  and  the  public;  the  members  of  the  Council  to  be  ap- 
pr^imately  compensated  for  travel  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  while 
serrtng  away  from  their  places  of  residence;  and  with  at  least  two  meetings 
of  the  full  Council  to  be  called  each  year. 

Recommendation  7.  Provision  of  means  to  emamine  "basic  causes  of  family  dis- 
ruption 

The  Council  recommends  that  (a)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  through  the  Children's  Bureau  be  charged  to  examine  and  look  into  the 
basie  causes  underlying  those  phenomena  which  result  in  problems  to  children 
and  families,  and  (6)  that  Congress  provide  the  necessary  fund& 
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Vmm  1M8  AMKIHIMEWTfr 

Meemmmendatkm  8.  OanUnuatiar^  of  use  Qf  Federal  funds  in  urban  areas 

The  Council  recommends  no  change  in  the  pfesent  law  on  tMlB  point 

Recommendation  9.  Chwnffe  in  formula  for  upportiottment  of  FedenA  pmMt  for 
chM  ¥)etfwe  serviees 
Tbe  Coancil  recommends  that  no  change  be  made  in  the  apportioniDait  fomraUi 
as  applied  to  the  existing  law. 

Recommendation  10,  Increase  in  authorization 

Tlie  Coandl  reeommeiids  that  the  anthorization  and  ai^Mropriation  for  diild 
welfare  servlceB  be  raised  subttajitilally,  pending  passage  of  legislation  for 
Federal  participation  in  the  totel  cost  of  public  child  welfare  seryices.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Congress  has  established  the  need  for  an  immediate  authorisa- 
tion and  appropriation  of  $25  million  as  a  first  step. 

Meeommendation  11,  Federal  share  requirement 

The  Conndl  recommends  that  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  examine  this 
amendment  to  determiifee  legislative  ehanses  needed  to  provide  matching  re^nixe- 
ments  more  appropriate  to  the  purposes  ef  title  ¥»  part  d,  of  tbe  act 

Recommendation  12,  ReaUotment  provision 

Tbe  Council  recommends  continuation  of  a  provision  fbr  reallotmesit  of  funds 
certified  by  States  as  not  required  for  carrying  out  their  State  plans.  It  recom- 
aaends^  however,  that  provision  be  made  for  administrative  discretion  la  the 
reallotment  of  these  funds. 

Recommendation  IS.  Provision  for  retittn  of  nmaway^  ehUdren 

The  Council  recommends  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  pretisloa  for 
return  of  runaway  children. 

Recommendation  H,  Inclusion  of  Chtam 

The  Council  recommends  that  Guam  should  receive  Federal  funds  for  <diild 
welfare  services  as  provided  for  other  States  and  jurisdictions. 

Recommendation  IS,  Bmpondinff  ChUdren^  Bwreau  services 

The  Coimdl  strongly  believee  that  the  Children's  Bureau  has  been  seriously 
handicapped  in  doing  its  Job  because  of  the  lack  of  sufilcient  staff.  It  Is  bicum- 
bent  upon  the  Congress  to  provide  the  financial  means  to  enable  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  carry  out  its  functions  and  duties.  The  need  for  additional  personnel 
win  become  even  more  critical  In  the  recommended  program  for  expanded 
services. 

FtKBUGATIOKS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  will  also  put  the  table  on  publications,  on  page  98,. 
in  the  record. 

(The  material  refwred  to  follows :) 

Saub  or  PtniLiCATionrs 

In  fiscal  1998  the  estimated  gross  Ineome  froai  the  sale  by  the  Go^waient 
Printing  Office  of  Children's  Bureau  publications  anMNinted  te  |27G,6M.0&  (in* 
dnding  subscriptions  to  Children),  as  compared  taan  estimated  gross eC  $270,326 
til  flacal  1908.  Four  of  the  five  best-seBhig  QoveiMient  psbllcatloas  were  Chil- 
drift's  Bnrean  titles,  the  Superintendent  cl  Documents  reported  i»  Jane  1968l 
Following  are  tbe  Bureau's  largest  selling  pnblfcatlOBs  in  I9G9,  an  of  them  de- 
signed for  parents : 

Prenatal  Care 304, 671 

ftrfSant  Oare 829, 080 

Your  ChUd  From  1  to  6 210^  883 

Tear  Child  From  6  to  12 ISt,  221 

Ttie  Adolescent  in  Yoor  Family TO^  117 

▲  Healthy  Personality  for  Tour  OMW 48,  ¥n 
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Grants  to  States  jk»  Maternal  and  Cuijud  Welpabe 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  For  grants  to  States  for  maternal  and  child  wel&re, 
the  appropriation  for  1960,  is  $46,500,000.  And  then  yoar  praliminary 
•estimate  tor  1961  $58,500,000.    Is  that  the  full  anthorization? 

Mr.  FoBTNKx,  Yes,  sir. 

REDUCrnON  IN  PRELIMINART  ESTIMATE 

Mr,  FooABTT.  The  Secretary  cut  you  back  almost  $10  million. 

Mr&  OnTTiNOix.  The  Secretary  asked  iosc  $400,000  more  than  the 
Sureau  of  the  Budget  permitted  him. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Yes,  he  did.  They  cut  his  estimate  $400,000,  but  he 
<iut  yours  $9^600,000.    That  is  one  of  the  largest  cuts  in  this  budgetl 

DJo  you  thmk  that  you  had  a  lot  of  water  m  vour  estimates! 

Mrs.  Obttestobr.  No;  wa  looked  very  carefnUy  at  the  needs  as  we 
saw  them,  and  as  the  States  have  related  to  us  their  plans  and  their 
aspirations,  and  we  submitted  that  figure. 

Mr.  FoaABTT.  Are  you  still  conYinced  that  you  could  spend  this 
money  wissi^  and  efficnently  and  do  mcve  good  for  the  childraa  of  our 
country! 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  'I  think  there  is  evidence  from  the  program  as  it 
now  edsts,  and  from  health  and  welfare  reports,  that  needs  arise 
tfaroQghoat  the  country,  lience  there  are  nsea  for  this  money. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  what  that  additional 
'$10  million  would  have  been  used  fort 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

MATERNAL  AND  CHILD  HEALTH  SEB^OM 

State  health  departments  attribute  the  need  for  additional  funds  to— 

1.  Continued  high  birth  rate.  The  population  under  21  years  has  In- 
creased from  53.3  mUlion  in  1950  to  06.2  million  in  1M57. 

2.  Increasing  costs  of  providing  services.  The  costs  of  conducting  clinics 
and  of  hospital  care  coDtftniie  t»  rise.  Salaries  and  fees  for  doctors  and 
nurses  which  account  for  a  major  proportion  of  maternal  and  child  health 
funds  have  been  increaatng. 

The  States  would  use  additional  funds  to  Increase  the  availability  of  services 
in  wen  baby  clinics  and  prenatal  clinics.  More  premature  infants  would  be 
provided  medical  and  hospital  care.  Such  an  increase  in  servioes  is  needed 
to  bring  to  a  halt  the  recent  rise  in  infant  aMMtality.  More  adequate  prenatal 
care  is  especially  needed  »iDce  neonatal  mortality  is  higher  among  women  re- 
-celving  little  or  no  prenatal  care. 

Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  developing  services  for  mentally  retarded 
ebUdiea.  Thet^  is  much  interest  in  extending  these  programs  lieyond  the  ex- 
cellent start  that  luis  been  made.  How  the  States  would  use  additional  funds 
ftNT  this  purpose  is  described  on  janother  page  of  the  record  of  this  hearing.  3uch 
fundJS  would  he  used  also  to  extend  immunization  programs,  especially  poUo  im- 
munizations. 

CSStfPtMD  OHILDBEK'S  SWLVKXB 

state  crippled  children's  agenciee  attribute  the  need  for  additional  funds  to — 

1.  The  continuing  high  birth  rate  and  increase  in  the  child  population. 

2.  Increasing  co«t*  of  medi<»al  care.  Hof^ital  costs  which  account  for 
about  40  percent  of  the  expenditures  in  the  crippled  children's  program  have 
increased  TO  pearent  Ifeosi  $11  a  day  areroge  to  1950  to  $29  in  196a  The 
cost  of  appliances  has  also  gone  up. 

3.  Increases  in  applications  for  care. 

4.  Increases  in  the  number  of  cases  requiring  expensive  treatment,  such 
as  congential  heart  disease. 
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The  States  have  indicated  they  would  use  increased  funds  to  reduce  waiting 
lists  and  to  accept  for  care  more  children  with  not  only  orthopedic  liandicapt 
but  also  cerebral  palsy,  epilepsy,  cystic  fibrosis,  hearing  loss  and  a  wide  variety 
of  handicapping  conditions,  especially  congenital  heart  disease.  A  portttm  of  the 
increased  funds  would  be  used  to  enable  the  States  to  Increase  the  present  lef«l 
of  expenditures  for  children  with  congenital  heart  disease.  Services  for  children 
with  amputations  are  now  in  an  early  stage  of  the  application  of  newly  dev^oped 
prostheses.  Part  of  any  additional  funds  would  be  used  to  facilitate  the  i»ovir 
sion  and  training  in  their  use. 

CHILD   WELFABE    BBBVICB8 

The  appropriation  of  $17  million,  the  full  amount  of  the  authorization  for 
child  welfare  services  would  help  States  in  meetings  the  needs  resulting  from  in- 
creased child  population,  rising  program  costs  and  intensified  problems  reBolting 
from  social  and  economic  changes,  especially  the  need  for  supervision  and  care 
of  children  whose  mothers  must  work,  children  who  are  neglected  and  abused, 
children  of  unmarried  mothers  and  those  who  are  emotionally  disturbed  or  men- 
tally retarded. 

It  would  provide  Federal  funds  for  implementing  the  1058  amendment  extend- 
ing services  to  urban  areas  on  the  same  basis  as  rural  areas.  This  would  mean 
that  each  State  would  receive  an  increase  over  1960  instead  of  the  d4  States 
under  the  requested  appropriation. 

An  increase  of  $3,394,000  in  Federal  funds  over  the  $13,060,000  in  the  1961  eatl^ 
mates  would  probably  be  used  by  State  agencies  primarily  to  expand  their  State 
and  local  programs  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  through  the  training  and  em- 
ployment of  additional  workers.  Based  on  informati<m  received  from  State 
agencies  in  July  1059  and  knowledge  of  how  States  have  used  increased  funds  in 
the  past,  this  increase  of  $3,834,000  would  provide  an  additional  375  child  welfare 
workers  in  local  areas,  100  supervisors  and  consultants  and  125  clerical  positions 
which  would  assure  more  and  better  services  to  children;  about  175  workers 
would  receive  professional  social  work  training ;  care  in  foster  families  and  in- 
stitutions would  be  provided  for  about  550  more  children  who  cannot  remain 
in  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  are  receiving,  though,  an  increase  of  $2  million 
more  than  you  have  available  in  I960,  whick  is  spread  equally  among 
the  three  programs. 

Mrs.  Obttinger.  Practically  even. 

INCREASE  IN  CHILD  POPULATION 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Is  the  child  population  still  increasing? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  it  is.  The  birth  rate  stays  high  and  child  popula- 
tion is  still  increasing. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  By  how  much? 

Dr.  Lesser.  There  are  about  4  million  births  a  year,  I  believe. 

The  population  under  21  has  increased  from  54.4  million  in  1960  to 
66.8  million  in  1957.  And  of  course  as  this  population  increases,  when 
they  begin  to  have  children,  this  will  produce  a  further  increase^ 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  problems  are  not  going  to  diminish,  are  they? 
Problems  do  not  decrease  with  the  population  increase,  do  they? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Those  problems  that  we  have,  which  are  related  to 
population,  will  increase  as  our  population  is  increased. 

COST  OP  medical  care 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  the  cost  of  medical  care  still  increasiiig? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  have  any  statistics? 
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1954 126. 2 

1955 128.0 

1956 132.6 

1957 138. 0 

1958 144. 6 
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Dr.  Lesser.  No,  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not.  But  this  is  one  price  index 
which  has  risen  consistently  over  the  years — more  consistently  than 
many  others. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  you  supply  a  statement  for  the  record  on  how 
that  increased? 

Dr.  Lesser.  Yes. 

(Information  supplied  follows:) 

C<m9Ufner  Price  Jndea,  medical  care 

Period  MedUxa  oare 

1940 72. 7 

1949 104. 1 

1950 106. 0 

1951 111.  1 

1952 117.2 

1953 121. 3 

Source :  Labor  Department. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  did  the  last  amendments  broaden  the  coverage? 
Mrs.  Obttinger.  The  amendments  indicated  we  could  now  use  the 
funds  for  children  in  urban  areas. 
Mr.  Wynkoop.  That  is  for  child  welfare  services^  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  all^  just  in  child  welfare  services? 
Mr.  Sf  rrcHELL.  That  is  right. 

STATE  MATCHING 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  State  matching  continuing  to  increase? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  State  matching  is  continmng  to  increase^  not  only 
in  amounts,  but  in  rates. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Give  us  the  amounts  of  State  and  local  contributions 
for  each  of  the  last  5  years,  and  the  estimates  for  1960  and  1961.  You 
can  supply  that  for  the  record. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  will. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

State  and  local  expenditureSf  fiscal  years  1966-61 


Fiscal  year 

Maternal 

and  child 

health 

services 

Services  for 
crippled 
chudren 

ChUdwelfara 
services 

1956 

$40,168,000 
47,787.000 
48,880.000 
61,805.000 

168.344.000 
63,128,000 
68.000.000 

129,064,000 
28,682,000 
83,358.000 
37,349,000 

141,796,000 
46,860.000 
60,000.000 

$128,000,000 

188.600.000 

161.600.000 

166.600.000 

1173,700.000 

*  189, 900, 000 

S206.300.000 

1966 

1957 

1968. 

1959- 

lom  (mtlirmte) 

19ftl  {wrt^imatfl) ., .  ... 

>  PreUmlnary. 

t  Estimated  on  the  assumption  that  the  average  annual  percentage  Increase  in  State  ezpenditnret  for  the 
pviod  (9  percent  per  year)  will  apply  in  1960  and  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Also  supply  for  the  record  what  States  do  not  match 
their  full  allotment. 
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(The  infonnation  requested  follows:) 

States  tahioh  are  not  matching  their  full  allotment  in  1960 

Maternal  and  chfld  health  services Nevada. 

'  Crippled  children's  services Mississippi  and  Nevada. 

Child  welfare  service Guanu 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Yoijth 

Mr.  FooARTT.  The  White  House  Conference  on  Children  is  being 
held  this  year.  When  was  the  first  one  held? 

Mrs.  OEmNoER.  1909.  This  is  the  golden  anniyersary  of  that 
Conference. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Your  appropriation  for  1960  is  $200,000  and  your 
reouest  for  1961  is  $150,000,  for  f  ollowup  activities. 

The  Conference  is  scheduled  to  close  April  2, 1960.  Will  you  need 
16  man-years  of  employment  to  continue  these  f ollowup  activities? 

Mrs.  Obttingbr.  I  believe  we  will. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  will  these  people  be  called  on  to  do? 

Mrs.  OEmNOER.  They  will  be  called  on  first  of  all  to  complete  the 
Conference  report.  As  you  know,  about  7,000  people  will  be  att^end- 
ingthe  Conference. 

The  Conference  is  set  up  to  have 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  this  the  biggest  one? 

Mrs.  Obttinger.  It  is  the  largest  one  by  a  small  margin. 

There  are  210  workshops,  and  the  idea  of  this  is  to  break  them  down 
in  small  ^ou^  groups  so  that  people  can  actually  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss.  There  will  be  as  few  as  30  people  in  these  work- 
able^ groups.  They  c<»ne  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  m  preparation. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  When  does  it  start? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  starts  March  27. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  do  you  need  $25,000  for  travel  in  llWl  f 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  need  it  because  we  want  to  bring  the  total  na- 
tional committee  into  Washington  for  a  final  conference. 

After  the  postconference  staff  find  out  what  the  recommendations 
are,  they  will  bring  together  the  materials  so  tixat  they  will  be  usable 
for  a  report.  We  want  the  national  committee  to  come  back  and  see 
that  this  report  really  reflects  what  they  feel  People  wanted  to  say, 
and  wanted  to  tell  the  President  in  the  report.  The  committee  must 
report  to  him,  and  he  in  turn  to  the  Nation  what  the  findings  are  fnm 
this  Conference.  So  that  there  will  be  money  spent  to  bring  them  in, 
and  also  travel  money  to  have  the  various  consultants  go  to  States — 
we  have  them  divided  into  northern  and  southern  tiers. 

Immediately  following  the  Conference  there  will  be  many  activities 
in  the  States,  little  White  House  conferences,  groups  that  are  then 
proposing  to  see  what  action  they  want  to  take  in  establishing  their 
cwnmitt^  on  children  and  vouth,  in  an  orderly  manner.  Tliere  will 
not  be  any  hiatus  between  the  Conference  itself  and  the  States  really 
plowing  back  some  of  tliese  findings  into  their  own  community  plan- 
ning.   This  means  travel  for  the  consultants  to  those  States. 
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FEDEBAL  FUNDB  USED  ON  FgFJiTlffTNART  CX>NFBRENC£8 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Approximately  how  much  from  the  Federal  grant 
funds  are  the  States  spending  on  the  preliminary  conferences  in  the 
States? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  About  $34,000  was  the  estimated  amount  through 
the  child  welfare  fund.  There  were  about  seven  States  that  had  a 
range  of  about  $400  to  $10,000  used  from  the  maternal  and  child  health 
fund,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you  totaled  that  figure,  did. you, 
I>r.  Lesser? 

Dr.  Lesser.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $20,000. 

Mrs.  Oeitlnger.  Therefore,  I  suppose  the  total  would  be  about 
$50,000. 

state  and  local  funds  used  for  white  house  CX)NFERENCE 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  State  fxmds  are  being  spent,  approxi- 
mately ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I  do  not  have  that  figure. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  you  supply  it? 

Dr.  Lesser.  We  will  try  to  get  it. 

(A  statement  regarding  this  subject  follows:) 

State  and  Locai.  Expenditub£s  fob  White  House  Cokveebkob  Aonvmss 

We  do  not  obtain  reports  as  to  ^tate  and  local  expenditures  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  assure  appropriate  matching  of  Federal  funds  where  this  is 
required.  Consequently,  informatioii  as  to  State  and  local  expenditures  for 
White  House  confereiice  activities  are  not  available.  These  funds  come  from  a 
▼ariet^of  sources.  If  such  information  were  requested  of  the  States,  it  would 
probably  take  4  to  5  weeks  to  acquire  and  assemble  reports  on  this  question. 
fHirthermore,  such  reports  would  have  to  be  made  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

FINANGING  TRAVEL  COSTS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  any  Federal  grant  funds  be  spent  for  travel 
expenses  of  delegates  i 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I  looked  into  this  especially  because  I  remember 
last  vear  yon  had  some  concern  about  the  travel  money.  They  are 
sending  not  their  official  delegates,  but  their  staff  members — ^I  think 
actually  seven  States  are  sending  their  staff  members,  who  are  regular 
child  welfare  ^nployees,  and  therefore  are  members  of  the  State  staif 
to  the  conference  on  State  funds. 

EFFECT  OF  NATIONAIi  FOUNDATION'S  POLICT  OF  MSOONTINDING  USE  OF 
FtTNDS  FOR  TOMO  VIOTEMS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mrs.  Oettinger,  the  other  day  I  asked  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Flemming,  about  this.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
in  some  States  their  crippled  children's  funds  are  running  low,  partly 
because  of  mounting  costs,  and  also  because  funds  for  the  care  ot 
polio  rictims  have  been  discontinued  by  the  national  foundation. 
That  apparently  had  not  been  brought  to  his  attrition;  I  think  that 
is  what  he  said. 
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Mr.  Kelly.  That  is  correct.  You  asked  him  to  put  a  statement  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Tes. 

Do  you  know  about  this  I 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Did  I  know  the  polio  foundation  had  made  such 
a  statement? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Tes. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Tes.  ^  They  did  circulate  their  new  policy.  Ton 
know  they  have  reorganized  within  the  last  year,  so  that  on  MJay  1, 
1959,  they  made  known  what  their  new  plans  were  in  rdatioa  to 
patient  aid. 

They  have  had  to  decrease  the  amount  of  help  they  could  ^ye  in 
hospitalization,  in  care  through  nursmg  services,  and  have  limited, 
in  relation  to  polio-affected  victims,  their  help  only  to  those  of  a  para- 
lytic nature. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Have  you  any  informaton  on  how  this  will  affect 
the  crippled  children's  program? 

Dr.  I^SER.  We  know  this  is  already  meaning  in  many  counties 
and  Stat€«  the  responsibility  for  the  provision  and  care  of  these  chil- 
dren, which  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis  had 
heretofore  assumed,^  is  being  transferred  to  the  crippled  children^ 
programs.  They  will  have  to  pick  up  the  cost  for  the  care  of  qfuite 
a  few  of  these  children. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  ;^ou  have  any  idea  of  how  much  that  might  be  f 

Dr.  Lesser.  That  is  difficult  to  say,  because  it  is  a  new  poIi<7  and 
this  is  their  first,  at  the  present  time  their  first,  fund-raising  cam- 

Saign  since  this  new  policy  went  into  effect.    So  a  good  deal  will 
epend  on  how  much  money  the  national  foundation  is  able  to  raise 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  FOGARTT.  It  will  also  depend  on  how  much  Conines  decides 
to  give  them. 
Dr.  Lesser.  Tes,  sir. 

STAFF  TO  OCPLEMBNT  AMENDMENT  TO  TTTLB  V 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mrs.  Oettinger,  how  many  new  persons  have  yoo 
been  able  to  add  in  the  Bureau  to  implement  the  1968  ameadmeBt  to 
title  V? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  We  have  added  a  staff  member  who  is  now  k^ing 
with  the  grant  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Onlv  one  person? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Only  one  person. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  many  do  you  think  you  could  effectively  nset 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  In  the  initial  budget  request  we  asked  for  a  special- 
ist on  orji^anization  and  administration.  This  person  I  feel  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  1958  amendments  in  the  sense  that  they  have  created 
a  great  many  more  questions  aniong  the  States.  TVlien  the  public 
welfare  directors  came  to  a  meeting  which  we  had  a  jrear  ago,  they 
said  that  in  the  light  of  the  amendments  they  were  particularly  eager 
to  have  this  kind  of  consultation  and  advice  to  the  States. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  people? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  An  additional  person  to  help  with  organization 
and  administration. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  will  take  care  of  all  your  needs,  under  these 
amendments? 
Mrs.  Oettinger.  As  they  have  now  been  put  into  operation,  yes. 

ACTIVITIES  NEEDING  EXPANSION  IN  IMMEDIATE  FDTUBE 

Mr.  Fogarty.  In  what  areas  do  you  think  it  is  most  important  for 
your  Bureau  to  expand  in  the  immediate  future  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  That  is  always  a  hard  question  to  answer  in  a  pro- 
gram as  diverse  as  ours.    They  all  have  well-established  needs. 

I  think  the  needs  in  the  States  for  providing  regional  assistance. 
and  consultation  with  the  States,  in  the  child  welfare,  in  maternal  and 
child  health,  and  the  crippled  children's  programs  are  a  spot  where 
we  would  like  to  concentrate  in  meeting  the  requests  which  come  from 
them.  ^ 

I  think  specifically  at  this  time  the  juvenile  delinquency  field  has 
critical  demands^  the  consultation  through  our  division  of  juvenile 
delinquency  service  is  important.  But  supporting  that,  and  also,  very 
important  is  the  need  for  research  and  a  greater  understanding  not 
only  of  our  children  who  are  delinquent,  but  of  our  children  as  they 
repre9ent  the  cross  section  of  the  coxmtry,  and  as  they  are  resi>onding 
to  some  of  the  gigantic  changes  that  are  naving  impacts  on  their  lives^ 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  With  4  million  children  being  born  every  year,  that 
certainly  is  going  to  increase  jrour  responsibilities,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  The;  curve  is  always  a  curve  that  is  staggering  to 
look  at  when  it  is  projected  into  the  future,  the  number  of  chfldren  we 
can  anticipate  even  in  the  next  decade. 

SFFBCT   OP   WHITB   HOtTSB    CONFERENCE   ON    CHILDREN   AND   YOUTH  ON 
CHIIiDREN'S  BUREAU  ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  you  any  hope  that  this  White  House  Coi^r 
ference  on  Children  and  Youth,  when  they  finish,  and  the  final  recom- 
mendations are  made,  will  lessen  your  activities,  or  will  make  recom- 
mendations to  cut  back  vour  present  appropriations,  or  do  you  think  it 
might  go  the  other  way  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  I  think  there  has  been  a  tremendous  amoimt 
of  work  done  by  the  States,  and  I  do  believe  that  the  States  themselves 
have  become  veiy  conscious  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  which  they 
have.  The  pre-Conference  planning  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  en- 
couraging asj)ects  of  the  White  Conference.  However,  when  the  total 
recommendations  are  reviewed  at  the  White  House  Conference,  I  feel 
assured  that  they  will  go  back  and  make  major  efforts  to  carry  out 
those  things  which  are  pertinent  to  their  own  community  needs. 

I  think  they  will  continue  to  look  at  the  Federal  leadership  in  many 
of  these  areas  of  activities. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  That  has  happened  pretty  generally,  hasn't  it,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  conferences  that  have  oeen  held  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Yes,  I  think  there  was  an  upsurge  of  help  for 
children  through  local  communities  and  States,  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies, and  the  Fweral  Government. 

Being  able  to  assess  where  we  ar^  and  where  we  need  to  go,  I  think 
always  puts  new  vitality  into  all  these  programs  for  children. 
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STATUS  OF  PLANS  FOR  WHITE  HOUSE  CX>;Xf%SR£NCE 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Are  you  satisfied  with,  the  progress  of  the  White 
House  Conference  up  to  this  point  ? 

Mrs.  Obittinger.  I  am  dehghted  with  many  aspects  of  it.  The  kind 
of  participation  that  we  have  gotten  from  the  citizens  across  the 
.ccrtintry  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  things  that  could  poesibly  be 
witnessed.  We  have  evidence  that  as  many  as  2  million  people  have 
been  tallied  in  the  State  of  Texas,  for  example.  If  we  were  to  add 
together  all  the  people  that  in  one  way  or  anoUier  are  joining  foroes 
in  this  conference,  I  think  that  it  a  real  rallying  point. 

Mr,  FoGARTY.  What  things  don't  you  like  about  it? 

Mr,  Oettinger.  Well,  I  think  we  always  have  difficulties  in  cany- 
ing  on  as  tremendous  a  job  as  this  in  a  short  time,  and  I  think  to 
meet  some  of  the  deadlines  in  getting  together  all  the  rather  ambitious 
amounts  of  background  material  we  wanted  to  have  for  the  studies  con- 
stitutes a  block,  but  I  think  we  are  coming  very  cloee  to  the  aims  which 
we  set  for  ourselves  in  the  early  psCtt  of  the  CJonference. 

We  issued  the  first  C!onference  material  on  children  in  the  chang- 
ing world.  There  are  also  three  volumes  of  scientific  studies  coming 
out.  There  will  be  seven  pieces  of  literature  that  will  be  available  to 
all  participants.  But  I  always  wish  we  had  more  time  to  make  more 
thorough  background  studies  so  that  people  could  be  las  well  informed 
as  possible,  x  think  the  mode  of  communication  that  has  been  set 
up  m  the  new  structure  for  the  White  House  Conference  is  going  to 
avoid  a  lot  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  had  in  past  conferences. 

publications 

'  Mr.  Fogartt.  Do  you  have  sufficient  funds  in  your  budget  to  con- 
tinue the  output  of  these  publications  for  parents? 
^  Mrs.  Oettinoeb.  Do  you  mean  in  the  Qiildren's  Bureau,  or  in  rela- 
tion to  the  White  House  Conference  ? 

Mr.  Fogartt.  No ;  in  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  Well,  we  have  published  last  year  more  pages  than 
we  have  in  any  previous  years,  but  there  are  stifl  a  great  many  areas 
where  we  are  being  pressed  for  the  kind  of  help  tnat  partite  have 
come  to  seek  from  us  and  professional  people  have  requested. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Give  us  two  or  three  examples. 

Mrs.  OmTiNGER.  Well,  we  are  interested  in  writing,  as  you  know, 
the  booklet  about  polio.  We  want  to  talk  to  parents  about  diildren 
who  have  other  handicapping  conditions  or  children  with  social  ad- 
justment difficulties.  For  example,  with  our  radiation  responsibilities 
we  want  to  be  able  to  keep  parents  updated  on  some  of  the  new 
materials  that  we  have  come  to  find  out  about  X-ray  and  fluoroscopy. 
Particularly  we  want  to  bring  to  the  attei^ion  of  professional 
people  the  result  of  the  studies  we  will  be  making  of  these  areas,  in 
both  the  maternal  and  child  health  programs,  and  in  the  crippled 
children  program. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  How  much  do  you  think  you  need  in  addition  to 
what  you  are  asking  for,  to  do  this  work  ? 

Mrs.  Obttinoer.  I  think  professional  writers  are  important  if  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  deliver  the  material  at  the  same  standards 
as  we  have  been  able  to  produce  in  the  past.    We  have  been  able  to 
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keep  up,  with  the  appropriation  help  that  we  had  last  year,  with  the 
ve^  fine  production  of  publications  for  parenta 

There  are  also  a  great  many  publications  that  the  professional 
^^Qup  are  reaching  to  us  to  have^  and  I  think  we  Jiave  been  able  to 
meet  those  better  as  a  result  of  the  aid  that  was  offered  in  last  year's 
budget  in  that  relationship. 

GBANTS  TO  STATES  POB  MATEEKAL  AND  CHILD  WELFAKB 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Your  present  grants  authorization  totals  $58,500,' 
000;  $21,500,000  for  maternal  and  child  health  services;  cripi)led 
children  services,  $20  million ;  and  child  welfare  services,  $17  million. 
What  do  you  think  the  authorization  ought  to  be? 

Mrs.  QErrriNGER.  We  asked  for  $58,500,000. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  I  am  talking  about  the  authorization. 

Mrs.  Oettenoer.  You  mean  what  ceiling  we  ought  to  have? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  There  are  suggestions  in  the  Council's  report  on 
a  ceiling  on  new  authorization  in  relation  to  child  welfare  funds.  I 
don't  think  there  has  ever  been  any  official  estimate  of  how  much 
authorization  we  could  use  in  either  the  maternal  or  child  health  or 
crippled  children's  funds. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Maybe  the  administration  didn't  ask  for  it,  but  there 
was  in  the  bill  higher  authorizations  than  actually  was  passed  by 
the  Congress,  wasn't  there  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  wasnt  my  recollection,  sir.  Mv  recollection  was 
we  had  a  staflf  bill  which  had  not  been  supported  by  the  administra- 
tion that  came  up  in  1958,  Then  the  estunate  was  given,  and  these 
fibres  were  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wynkoop.  There  was  no  administration  approved  legislation 
bill  on  this,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  was  the  authorization  before  this  amendment? 

Mr.FoRTNEY.  $43y2  million, 

authorization  RECOMItfENDED  BY   ADVISORY  COtJNCIL 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  does  the  Advisory  Council  think  the  authoriza- 
tion ought  to  be? 

Mr.  lifiTCHELL.  They  recommended  an  open-end  arranagement, 
something  like  public  assistance,  so  the  matching  would  be  determined 
by  the  expenditures  of  the  States. 

Miss  Arnold.  In  relation  to  the  1958  amendments,  they  recom- 
mended in  the  interim  there  mi^ht  be  an  authorization  of  $25  million. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  $25  million  apiece? 

Miss  Arnold.  For  child  welfare. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  up  from  17.    What  about  the  other  two? 

Miss  Arnold.  They  did  not  study  those. 

Dr.  Lesser.  That  was  included  in  the  Child  Welfare  Council's  r^ 
port 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  see.  That  is  quite  an  increase  from  $15,666,000  that 
you  have  budgeted  for  1961.  Was  this  advisory  committee  a  com- 
mittee of  experienced  people  in  this  field  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  was  a  very  representative  committee,  and  a  com- 
mittee that  dedicated  themselves  to  the  task  at  hand.    They  asked 
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for  workpapers  and  studied  the  material  diligently,  and  very  carefully 
came  up  with  the  recommendations  in  which  there  was  virtual  nna- 
nimity. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Did  the  Secretary  have  the  benefit  of  this  report  when 
this  cut  was  made  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  It  was  presented  to  him  by  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, they  visited  him. 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  This  was  made  well  before  the  advisory  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  report  was  very  recently  submitted,  and  is  now 
under  study  by  the  Department.  He  indicated  he  would  react  to  it 
just  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  ^ou  think  that  he  will  come  back  and  suggest 
raisingthese  requests,  in  view  of  this  report ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  don't  think  he  considers  the  1961  budget  to  be  an  open 
item. 

Mr.  FooABTY.  Even  though  the  advisory  committee  has  made  this 
report? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  not  anticipate  the  budgetary  recommendations 
there  may,  however,  be  legislative  conclusions. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Well,  it  seems  to  me,  if  these  recommendations  were 
made  by  such  an  outstanding  committee  of  experts  in  this  field,  that 
he  might  reconsider  his  action  in  cutting  this  budget  nearly  $10  mil- 
lion. 

You  do  not  think  that  report  is  going  to  have  any  effect  on  his 
thinking  on  this  subject  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  only  item  he  considered  open  within  the  budget, 
other  than  the  developments  which  resulted  through  legislation,  was 
the  loan  program  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes,  but  he  can  always  change  his  mind.  Do  you 
know  whether  he  has  read  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  has. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  know  he  has.  I  also  know  the  Secretary  has  de- 
clared that  in  respect  to  each  of  the  recommendations  made  in  the 
Public  Assistance  Advisory  Council  report,  and  the  child  welfare  re- 
port, that  he  will,  once  a  staff  study  has  been  made  on  each  of  them, 
take  a  position. 

REDUCmON  IN  CHIIJ)REN's  BX7KEAU  REQUEST 

Mr.  FooARTY.  He  certainly  took  a  position  when  he  cut  this  request 
$9,700,000.  I  hope  he  doesn't  make  that  kind  of  a  decision  when  the 
staff  completes  the  study  of  this  report 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  cuts  ne  has  made  in  the  whole  Depart- 
ment's budget,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  for  a  single  item  it  is.    It  is  one  of  the  largest 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  For  a  single  item  it  is  one  of  the  largest  cuts.  What 
has  he  got  against  your  programs,  Mrs.  Oettinger,  anyhow  ? 

Mrs.  Obitinoer.  I  am  sure  he  has  to  operate  within  limitations. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  faiow  he  does,  but  I  just  can't  understand  his  cut- 
ting this  so  much,  with  the  increase  in  children  each  year,  and  all  these 
problems  we  are  speaking  about.  I  just  can't  understand  him  doing 
something  like  that 
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Mr.  "MiTCHEXSL.  I  dont  know  if  this  casts  mucli  light  on  the  situ- 
ation, bnt  the  initial  request  was  for  the  full  amount  of  the  authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  is  wron^  with  that! 
Mr.  MrrcHELL.  It  was  an  arbitrary  figure. 

Mr.FoGARrr.  You  mean  it  wasn't  justified? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Well,  no.  I  participated  in  the  recommendation 
myself. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Did  you  concur  in  requesting  the  full  authorization? 

Mr.  MrroHKLL.  Thatisriffht 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  spend  this  money  wisely 
and  efficientiy  for  the  best  interest 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  States  spending  it  wisely, 
because  this  is  the  States'  money  that  is  matched. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  suppose  you  have  some  influence  on  the  States  as 
to  how  they  spend  this  money. 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  This  isn't  just  a  giveaway  program.  The  States 
don t  do  with  it  as  they  please  t 

Mr.MrroHELL.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  a^ree  that  there  are  many  problems  in  this 
particular  field  that  shoula  be  dealt  with  but  aren't  being  dealt  with? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  Oh,  yes,  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  diflferenoe 
among  the  States  and  the  speed  with  which  they  proceed  to  deal  with 
those  problems. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Do  you  think  the  $68,500,000  was  too  much  to  ask 
for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  that  would  be  in  relation  to  the  ability  of 
the  States  to  pick  up  the  money  on  a  matching  basis.  I  am  not  too 
sure  we  have  sufficient  information  at  hand.  1  would  ask  the  staff 
to  react  to  that. 

Mr.  FooAETT.  All  right;  with  the  information  you  have  on  hand, 
how  much  would  be  matched  if  you  received  $68,500,000  ? 

Miss  Aknoid.  I  would  say  with  regard  to  child  welfare  services 
that  for  most  of  the  States  there  would  oe  no  problem  in  matching  b^ 
cause  we  estimate  this  year  the  States  will  spend  about  $189  mmion 
for  child  welfare  in  addition  to  the  $13  million  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  You  think  the  full  authorization  could  be  used,  that 
$17  million? 

Miss  Abnou>.  Yes. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  about  the  other  two?  Would  you  have  money 
left  over  if  you  were  appropriated  $20  million  for  crippled  children^ 
services? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  No, 

Dr.  Lesser.  I  don't  think  there  would  be  money  left  over.  I  think 
it  is  possible  that  two  States,  possibly  Wyoming  and  South  Dakota, 
might  not  be  able  to  match  all  of  their  A  fund. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  maternal  and  child  health  services;  do 
you  have  any  evidence  on  hand  that  the  money  wouldn't  be  used  if  the 
total  authorization  were  appropriated  ? 

Dr.  Lksser.  I  think  the  money  could  be  used ;  yes. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  It  really  isn't  a  Question  of  the  States  being  unable 
to  match  these  Federal  funds  if  tney  were  made  available.  Can  you 
think  of  any  other  reason  why  we  shouldn't  appropriate  $58,500,000? 
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Mr.  Mmcbxlu  No,  sir.    I  have  no  further  comment  on  that  matter. 

Mr,  FoOARTT.  Mrs.  Oettinger,  do  you  think  you  did  a  pretty  good 
job  presenting  the  needs  of  this  program  to  the  Secretary? 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I  think  the  Secretary  is  very  sympathetic  to  the 
needs  and  recognizes  many  of  them.  I  think  he  operates  with  handi- 
caps in  relation  to  the  many  demands  that  oome  from  all  sides. 

1  do  think — — 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  Is  there  anything  more  important  in  this  oomitrT 
than  the  children  f 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I  think  this  would  be  a  belief  that  the  Secretary 
would  subscribe  to^  too.  I  am  sure  I  have  heard  him  say  there  is 
nothing  more  important  than  the  yOfith  and  children  in  this  ooantnr. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  And  yet  he  cut  your  request  almost  $10  milliaEL  it 
just  doesn't  add  up  to  me. 

liETTER   FROM  EMMA  FENDLETiyS  BRADLET  HOSFTTAL 

I  had  a  partiioularly  difficult  problem  presented  to  me  when  I  was 
home.  The  parents  of  a  little  girl  came  m  to  see  me,  and  I  iBf eired 
them  to  the  Emma  Pendleton  Bradley  Hospital,  of  which  you  know* 
in  Rhode  Island.  They  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  child  had 
a  poor  outlook  even  with  psychiatric  help,  and  they  felt  they  had 
notliing  to  offer  for  her  at  the  center  where  she  had  been  before. 

Diagnostically,  they  say,  it  seems  that  the  child  has  a  definite 
psychotic  aspect.  It  seems  possible  that  she  is  i-etarded  as  well,  but 
unfortunately  even  after  all  this  time  it  is  not  yet  feasible  to  be  definite 
about  this.   It  is  a  possibility,  however. 

This  letter  from  the  ho^itaJ  director,  Maurice  Laufer,  goes  on 
tosay: 

She  ^oee  not*  however,  seem  suitable  for  Inpatient  treatment  here*  for  t 
number  of  reasons.  One  important  aspect  of  our  treatment  is  that  contrllmtBd 
by  the  group  care  of  the  children.  Therefore  the  child  muat  to  scHne  extent 
be  capable  of  participatinir  as  a  member  of  a  group.  Alao,  since  the  attenttona 
of  the  group  leaders  must  be  divided  among  a  number  of  cfaUdren,  it  is  naoea- 
sary  that  a  given  child  have  at  least  some  minimal  capabiUty  of  caring  for 
hersM  and  communicating.  This  child  does  not  speak,  and  she  is  not  foQet 
trained,  and  she  is  at  present  incapable  of  interacting  with  a  groop. 

In  addition  to  these  aspects^  which  in  themaelvee  make  her  inappio]»iate  tar 
our  program,  at  her  age  and  in  her  state  oi  development  we  thhik  that  ahe 
would  be  much  better  off  staying  within  and  living  with  the  flamily  and  titiat 
a  daytype  of  program,  rather  than  institutionalization  at  this  time  is  the  beat 
for  her.  This  actually  is  an  area  with  which  we  have  become  increaalBi^ 
concerned.  Both  Meeting  Street  and  Bradley  are  repeatedly  having  referred 
to  them  chUdren  whose  best  interest  would  require  that  they  stiU  Uve  at  home 
but  that  they  have  the  benefit  during  the  day  of  a  well-rounded  complete  thera- 
peutic and  diagnostic  program.  Many  of  these  children  represent  ba fifing  diag- 
nostic problems  with  possible  components  of  brain  injury,  of  psydiotic  and 
emotional  aspects  as  weU.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  untangle  these  on  the 
basis  of  single  visit  kind  of  observation,  and  for  diagnosis  alone  one  needs  the 
possibility  of  long-term  observation  in  a  relatively  stable  setting  designed  for 
this  purpose.  It  also  seems  that  these  children  need  for  their  treatmeat  a 
carefully  designed  group  experience  which  is  somewhat  equivaloit  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  nursery  school,  but  adapted  for  their  needs.  For  the  last  2  yean 
therefore  we  have  been  trying  to  find  some  way  for  Meeting  Street  and  Bradley 
and  Brown  University,  through  its  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Health  Sdencea 
to  set  up  a  diagnostic-treatment  center^nursery  school  for  deviant  preadMNiI 
children  (which  would  be  something  Uke  the  James  Jackson  Putnam  Center 
in  Roxbury  except  that  it  would  be  equipped  to  consider  physical  as  weXL  as 
psychological  and  emotional  aspects).    Actually  this  is  what needs,  and 
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we  could  easily  mention  30  to  40  others  who  have  come  to  our  attention  in 
the  last  few  years. 

Do  you  think  this  is  an  area  in  wUch  funds  from  the  Children's 
Bureau  might  reasonably  be  sought ! 

Mrs.  Oettinger.  I  tliink  this  is  a  group  of  children  that  we  are 
very  much  concerned  about  that  we  are  seeing  not  only  in  this  area, 
but  throughout  the  country.  "Baffling"  is  the  correct  word,  because 
there  seem  to  be^ multiple  disorders, and  symptoms  that  make  it  so 
hard  to  get  through  to  communicate  with  a  child  of  this  type.  There 
are  speculations,  of  course,  as  to  the  cause  of  this.  They  gtem  from 
the  fact  that  we  are  saving  the  lives  of  many  children  that  in  earlier 
days  might  not  have  lived  through  the  use  of  antibiotics,  and  more 
of  our  knowledge  about  saving  the  life  of  some  of  the  premature 
children,  some  injuries  of  this  kind  are  difficult  to  diagnose^  as  has 
been  indicated  there.  With  a  large  group  of  children  like  this,  while 
we  study  them,  it  seems  important  to  create  some  kind  of  a  setting 
in  which  we  can  have  an  opportunity  to  really  observe  them.  Any 
project  setup  I  think  would  have  use  in  being  applied  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  to  meet,  similar  problems.  So  there  would  be 
the  twofold  value  of  not  only  meeting  the  children's  needs  but  the 
family's  needs,  because  many  of  these  children's  families  are  very 
much  troublea  in  their  bewilderment  as  to  what  to  do  with  these 
children. 

We  have  to  learn  more  scientifically  so  that  we  can  obviate  some 
of  the  future  problems  that  come  to  us. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  talked  to  the  parents,  they  are  both  young,  and  I 
really  felt  sorry  for  them,  because  there  is  no  place  for  them  to  go 
for  help.  I  suppose  that  could  be  multiplied  thousands  of  times 
over.  That  is  another  reason  why  I  can't  understand  the  Secretaiy 
<;utting  these  appropriations  down,  when  we  have  problems  like  this 
that  we  ought  to  be  doing  something  about. 

Would  you  look  into  this  when  you  have  time,  and  then  let  me 
know  what  you  think  might  be  done  ? 

Mrs.  Oettinoer.  I  will  talk  it  over  with  Dr.  Lesser,  and  see  what 
specifically  can  be  done. 

jmrENiLE  u&unfQxnsi^cr 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  haven't  asked  much  about  the  juvenile  delinquency 
problem  yet.  I  see  Mr.  Green  is  here.  If  he  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  him. 

We  will  have  a  separate  hearing  on  this  problem,  because  of  its 
importance,  and  that  is  the  main  reason  I  haven't  spent  time  on  it 
today. 

Mrs.  OirrnNGER.  We  will  appreciate  that  opportunity.  We  will 
have  the  report  in  your  hands  in  very  short  order. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Mr.  Green,  pending  that,  would  you  like  to  say  some- 
thing? 

Mr.  Green.  I  would  concur  with  you,  Mr,  Fogarty,  I  think  that  is 
the  logical  time  to  discuss  this. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  We  haven't  seen  the  report,  so  it  would  give  us  some 
opportunity  to  get  familiar  with  it,  too,  before  we  hold  the  hearing 
on  this  subject. 

Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say  about  the  present  budget? 
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NEW  POSinOlTS  BEQX7E8TED 


Mr.  Green.  There  are  three  professional  positions  and  two  clerical 
ones  in  the  present  budget,  and  to  state  it  very  briefly,  those  three 
positions  are  to  be  able  to  increase  our  consultative  work  to  States  pri- 
marily to  do  the  types  of  juvenile  court  and  instituiontal  studies  that 
we  have  been  conducting. 

One  that  we  recently  did  in  your  State,  that  you  may  or  may  not 
be  aware  of.  Then  the  third  position  was  to  increase  our  consultative 
work  in  the  training  of  personnel,  where  there  is  such  a  terriffic  short- 
age. And  this  wh<3e  area  of  inadequacy  of  institutional  staffs,  court 
steffs,  will  be  brought  up  very  clearly  m  relation  to  the  IflMH-CJB 
study  that  is  going  to  be  presented  to  you. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  those  additional  positions  are  going  to 
be  sufficient  for  you  to  do  a  really  topnotch  job  ? 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  it  simply  adds  an  additional  consultant  in  three 
given  areas  where  there  are  now  only  three  consultants. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  am  trying  to  help  you. 

Tou  have  a  very  difficult  job.  I  think  this  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  ones  we  have. 

Mx.  Green.  I  don't  honestly  know  where  the  limit  would  be,  Mr. 
Fogarty,  in  terms  of  the  tremendous  needs  throughout  this  country- 
Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  go  ahead  and  tell  us  about  these  needs. 

Mr.  Green.  Well,  of  course,  I  think  the  need  is  tied  in  so  clearly 
with  the  type  of  grants  program  that  you  have  been  talking  about 
here  this  afternoon  in  relation  to  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
child  welfare  programs,  that  until  we  really  approach  this  problem 
through  a  grants  program  with  adequate  help  to  the  various  States* 
we  are  simply  not  going  to  make  an  impact  on  the  problem. 

That  is  my  own  personal  honest  opinion. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right. 

I  think,  for  the  record,  you  ought  to  expand  that.  Take  a  little 
time  and  expand  your  statement  for  the  record  when  you  get  the 
transcript. 

(The  mformation  supplied  follows:) 

Because  of  the  imminence  of  the  submittal  of  the  NIMH-CB  report  on  juvenile 
delinquency,  these  comments  are  limited  to  a  brief  discussion  of  the  1961  bud^set 
request  and  needs  in  the  field  of  juvenile  delinquency  as  related  to  the  program 
of  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  of  the  Children's  Bureau. 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  one  of  the  most  serious  social  problems  facing  the 
Nation  today.  The  number  of  Juvenile  law  violators  has  increased  every  year 
for  the  past  10  years  and  at  the  present  time  over  half  a  million  children  are 
coming  before  ^e  juvenile  courts  in  the  various  counties  and  municipalities. 
Wtih  the  great  increase  in  the  adolescent  population  that  will  occur  in  the 
next  10  years,  even  if  the  present  rate  of  juvenile  delinquency  remains  static 
the  number  of  juveniles  coming  before  the  various  courts  will  continue  to  increase 
steadily  during  the  next  decade. 

Approximately  three  times  the  number  that  come  before  the  courts  are  han- 
dled one  way  or  another  by  the  various  law  enforcement  ag^icies  thioiigliout 
the  country. 

Congress  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the  problem  and  the  Federal  Govenh 
ment's  responsibiUty  when  it  authorized  the  funds  in  1954  for  the  Children's 
Bureau  to  establish  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service.  This  Divfsioii 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  technical  consultation  to  the  var- 
ious agencies  and  organizations  in  the  States  and  local  communities  that  have 
a  responsibility  for  developing  programs  for  the  control  and  treatment  of 
Juvenile  deUnquency.   Ten  consultants  were  originally  authorized  and  this  num- 
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ber  has  increased  in  subsequent  years  to  the  present  13.  Tliree  more  professional 
consultants  are  Included  in  the  proposed  1961  budget 

These  consultants  in  addition  to  going  to  the  State  and  local  communities 
to  work  with  juvenile  courts,  law  enforcement  agencies,  probation  departments 
JuYenile  Institutions,  and  leading  citizen  groups,  the  consultants  on  the  GB  staff 
also  develop  standard-setting  and  guide  materials,  which  are  widely  used.  The 
field  visits  of  these  consultants  and  the  standard-setting  and  guide  materials 
have  unquestionably  made  a  significant  contribution  in  the  development  of 
State  and  local  programs  for  the  treatment  and  control  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
However,  the  need  in  this  field  is  great  Many  agencies  and  organizations 
continue  to  want  and  need  technical  help. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  consultants  responded  to  move  than  800  requests 
in  47  States  and  territories.  Over  half  of  these  requests  required  field  vistis 
and  the  others  were  handled  by  office  visits  and  correspondence.  More  than  100 
requests  could  not  be  met  due  to  limitation  of  staff  time  and  many  of  the  agencies 
in  the  conmiunities  withheld  their  requests  because  they  knew  there  was  in- 
sufiScient  staff  to  provide  detailed  agency  surveys  and  studies. 

What  is  the  present  situation  in  the  States  that  indicates  the  need  for  technical 
assistance  in  the  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency? 

JTTVBNIUC  COUBTS  AND  PROBATION  SERVICES 

The  juvenile  courts  are  key  agencies  with  legal  responsibility  for  delinquent 
cbildren  and  many  neglected  children  who  are  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent 
The  goal  of  these  courts  is  to  rely  upon  trained  probation  officers  to  properly 
determine  the  type  of  treatment  needed  for  the  child  and  carry  on  extensive 
counseling  and  supervision.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  this  service, 
over  half  of  the  counties  in  the  United  States  are  without  probation  officers.  Of 
these  counties  who  do  have  probation  officers,  only  10  percent  have  the  necessary 
professional  training.  The  courts  request  technical  consultation  from  the  Bureau 
on  organizing  of  their  probation  departments,  recruiting  of  staff,  and  developing 
inservice  training  programs. 

In  addition  to  meeting  requests  for  technical  assistance  to  State  agencies 
and  individual  courts,  the  Bureau  is  initiating  training  workshops  for  develop- 
ing: leaders  to  conduct  training  programs  for  court  personnel.  The  first  of  these 
will  be  in  June  1960.  This  will  be  for  probation  officers  who  will  assume  train- 
ing responsibilities  in  their  respective  agencies.  This  workshop  will  be  financed 
by  private  foundation  funds. 

nrsTiTunoNAL  pbogbams 

The  needs  for  technical  aid  to  institutions  providing  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tiOD  of  the  delinquent  child  are  perhaps  the  most  crucial  of  all.  The  various 
States  are  acutely  aware  of  the  inadequacies  in  their  institutions  and  the 
greatest  demands  made  upon  the  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  have 
been  in  the  institutional  field. 

A  major  area  in  which  the  States  request  help  is  in  improving  the  current 
prograittB  of  these  institutions.  Many  of  the  States  want  complete  surveys  of 
their  programs  with  recommendations  for  improvement  Although  the  two 
consultants  have  been  able  to  carry  on  a  number  of  institutional  surveys,  these 
have  been  of  necessity  very  limited.  Nine  Institutional  surveys  in  seven  States 
are  pending  at  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  help  in  improvement  of  the  program  itself,  the  States  also 
seek  help  in  improving  the  quality  of  service  by  institutional  staff.  These  insti- 
tutions have  serious  shortages  of  professional  staff,  80  percent  of  the  schools 
have  no  social  workers  on  their  staff  and  approximately  50  percent  have  no 
psychologists. 

The  Division  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  Service  with  its  two  training  consult- 
ants and  with  private  foundation  financing  has  been  able  to  conduct  two  insti- 
tutes in  the  past  2  years  for  personnel  of  the  training  schools  who  have  a 
responsibility  for  staff  development  and  inservice  training  programs  within  their 
own  facilities.  Each  of  these  training  institutes  have  drawn  key  leaders 
from  the  institutions  in  about  18  States  and  these  leaders  have  returned  to 
communities  to  develop  better  programs  within  their  own  institution's  services. 

Need  is  also  very  great  for  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  new 
facilities  for  the  care  of  delinquent  youth.  About  a  hundred  thousand  children, 
many  not  yet  in  their  teens,  are  being  held  in  jails  throughout  the  country 
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awaiting  court  disposition.  However,  there  are  only  a  little  more  than  200 
<letention  homes  in  the  3,000  county  Jurisdictions.  More  than  SS2,000  children 
are  committed  to  the  approximately  200  training  schools  in  this  country.  Many 
of  thefie  children  are  committed  to  the  institutions  simply  hecause  there  are 
no  probation  ofHcers  attached  to  the  local  courts  to  supervise  the  children  in 
their  own  communities.  Many  of  the  children  committed  to  the  training  schools 
belong  in  institutions  for  the  mentally  ill  or  in  custodial  schools  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  Many  of  the  children  committed  to  the  training  schools  should  be  in 
residential  treatment  centers,  shelter  care  facilities,  or  subsidized  foster  hcHnes. 
Ck)nsequently,  many  communities  need  to  develop  a  greater  variety  of  insti- 
tutional facilities,  such  as  youth  camps,  residential  treatment  centers,  special 
reception  and  diagnostic  centers,  short  term  detention  homes,  and  shelter  care 
facilities,  and  special  treatment  units  for  the  hard  core  habitual  offender  often 
classified  as  the  psychopathic  dellnouent. 

POLICE  SERVICES 

Hie  police  officer  is  often  a  first  contact  with  the  child  and  his  parents.  In 
three  out  of  four  of  the  cases,  the  police  officer  makes  his  own  dlspositioii 
without  referring  the  case  to  the  court.  With  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 
children  coming  to  the  attention  of  the  police  departments,  the  police  oflBcer 
needs  sufficient  specialized  training  to  enable  him  to  make  a  wise  decision  and 
an  intelligent  disposition  or  referral  of  the  case. 

In  the  area  of  police  work  and  law  enforcement,  the  Bureau  is  asked  to  help 
in  developing  training  programs  and  assisting  the  law  enforo^oient  agjendes  in 
sound  program  development 

Within  the  last  month,  the  Division  conducted  a  conference  made  up  of  police 
chiefs,  juvenile  police  officers,  and  social  workers  for  the  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  responsibilities  and  the  relationships  of  the  two  professional  groups  in 
relation  to  the  handling  of  the  delinquent  gangs.  This  was  a  training  session 
requested  by  law  enforcement  officers  and  social  workers  working  with  the 
delinquent  gangs  for  the  purpose  of  the  Federal  Government  developing  stand- 
ards and  guides  for  personnel  throughout  the  country  who  have  the  responslbiUty 
of  controlling  and  correcting  the  delinquent  gangs  in  our  various  citiea  Addi- 
tional conferences  will  be  held  with  a  variety  of  law  enforeem^it  officers  as 
soon  as  staff  time  becomes  availaUe  to  do  the  time  consuming,  detailed  pre- 
liminary planning. 

A  very  important  part  of  the  Bureau's  programs  is  the  developing  of  stand- 
ard-setting and  guide  material  for  juvenile  courts,  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  institutions  including  the  development  of  training  material  for  personn^ 
in  these  agencies.  The  Bureau  has  published  guides  for  juvenile  and  family 
eoorts,  police  departments,  training  schools^  detraction  homes,  and  for  cltteBS* 
groups  concerned  with  overall  community  prevention  programs.  At  ptesoit 
IJie  consultants  are  working  on  guides  for  youth  camps,  monidpal  joath  com- 
missions, and  programs  for  juvenile  grangs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Marshall. 

GRANTS    IN    THE   FIELD   OF   OTOIiARTNGOLOGICAL   TRAIMTNO 

Mr.  Marshall.  In  this  field  of  otolaryngological  training,  how 
many  requests  have  you  had  from  the  States  for  that  service  ? 

Dr.  Lesser.  I  don't  recall  at  the  moment,  but  we  have  requests  from 
universities.  We  recently  had  one  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  Ohio  State 
University,  for  such  a  training  grant. 

We  have  had  others.  They  are  not  large  in  number,  but  we  don't 
have  a — our  funds  have  not  been  such  that  we  have  encouraged  such 
requests,  let  me  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Marshall.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  people  have  presented  some  very  fine 
testimony  this  afternoon. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  all  of  them. 
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Mr.  FoGASTT.  I  think  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  I  just  feel  sorrv 
for  them  that  they  are  not  being  allowed  to  do  a  better  job.  I  think 
we  ought  to  try  to  help  them  out  a  little  bi  t. 

Is  fliere  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say,  Mrs.  Oettinger? 

Mrs.  Obitikg£R.  I  think  we  have  had  a  very  i>leasant  opportunity 
to  bring  to  yoa  some  of  oar  interests  and  appreciate  being  with  you. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Cooperative  Research  or  Demonstration  Projects  in  Social 

Secubitt 


Program  and  financing 

IdfiO  actual 

1960  estimate 

1061  estimate 

PrtMumi  by  a^vltios:  Grants,  oootracts,  and  ooop^ratfTe 

$700,0(0 

PiTumrtng:  App'ojfr|«tfon  Cne«^o^llgfttlonftliiTithorIty), 

700,00^ 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  This  is  the  third  request,  so  the  committee  is  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  proposed  program  of  cooperative  research* 
We  will  place  pages  155  through  158  of  uie  justifications  in  the  record. 

(The  pages  referred  to  follow:) 

FORKAL  JUSTIFICATION 
COOPEBATTVE   ReSEABOH    OB   DeMONSTBATION    PbOPECTS    IN    SOOIAL    SeOUBITT, 

SoGiAi.  Sbcubitt  Administration 


QBNEBAL  JXJSTIHOATION   OF  ESTIMATE 

Public  Law  880,  approved  August  1,  1956,  ameDded  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  authorize  grants  to  States,  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  the  making  of  contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooi>erative  arrangements 
for  the  conduct  of  research  and  demonstration  projects  in  social  security. 

It  is  urged  that  an  appropriation  request  of  $700,000  for  this  program  be 
authorized  for  1961.  Delay  in  getting  the  program  underway  is  deterring  the 
efforts  of  the  Department  and  public  and  private  groups  throughout  the  country 
to  expand  knowledge  relating  to  the  causes  of  dependency  and  to  direct  social 
welfare  activities  and  programs  into  the  most  constructive  channels.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  a  basic  social  security  program. 
We  need  to  know  much  more,  however,  about  the  reasons  for  dependency,  about 
the  circumstances  and  problems  of  older  people,  their  attitudes  toward  retire- 
ment, the  extent  of  public  understanding  of  social  insurance  and  ways  in  which 
the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  the  welfare  programs  could  be  improved. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1960,  over  $2  billion  of  Federal  funds  and  about  $1^ 
billion  in  State  and  local  funds  will  be  expended  under  the  public  assistance  grant 
programs.  Even  in  periods  of  high  employment,  there  are  still  millions  of  families 
who  need  financial  assistance  and  help  with  their  family  problems.  It  is  time 
that  we  made  a  real  effort  to  find  ways  of  bringing  such  families — and  particu- 
larly the  older  children  in  them — ^to  greater  self-dependence.  If  it  is  to  be 
successful,  this  attack  on  dependency — ^like  the  attack  on  cancer  or  heart  dis- 
ease— must  be  carried  on  both  by  the  Government  directly  and  by  students  and 
administrators  in  universities  and  public  and  private  agencies  throughout  the 
country.  Many  such  agencies,  on  the  basis  of  the  authorization  included  in  the- 
1956  amendements.  have  develoi)ed  preliminary  plans  for  research  and  demon- 
stration projects.  In  the  event  such  Federal  support  is  not  forthcoming,  much 
of  this  research  will  not  go  forward,  and  the  country  will  continue  to  pay  the 
price  of  dependency  that  might  well  have  been  prevented 

We  are  convinced  that  Federal  financial  participation  is  the  stimulus  needed 
to  spark  universities  and  others  to  search  for  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causea 
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of  many  of  our  highly  complex  social  problems  and  the  most  effective  ways  at 
dealing  with  them  To  delay  will  only  postpone  farther  the  day  when  mote  oobt 
structive  action  may  be  taken  on  such  problems 

Facilities  are  not  currently  available  within  the  Department  to  carry  oa  i^ 
search  and  demonstration  projects  in  the  areas  and  of  the  scope  covered  by  this 
budget  request  Furthermore,  we  believe  that  it  would  be  highly  advantageous 
to  be  able  to  draw  on  specialists  in  the  outside  fields  in  which  we  are  seeing 
answers  to  problems  and  to  involve  them  in  research  activities  of  this  natwe 

Justifioation  by  activity 

Activity  1.    Grants,  contracts,  and  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangptnffmhi: 
Other  contractual  services : 

1960  estimate 


1961  estimate . $700,  ODD 

Increase  or  decrease 4-  700, 000 

The  legislation  identifies  three  illustrative  areas  in  which  grants  may  be 
made  for  research  or  demonstration  projects;  such  as  those  (1)  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency,  (2)  which  will  aid  in  effecting  coordina- 
tion of  planning  between  private  and  public  welfare  agencies,  and  (3)  which  will 
help  improve  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  programs  carried  on  or  exist- 
ing under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  programs  related  thereto. 

Under  the  legislation,  grants  would  be  made  only  after  the  advice  or  recom- 
mendations of  specialists  had  been  obtained  who  w'ere  competent  to  evaluate 
projects  as  to  soundness,  the  possibility  of  securing  productive  results,  the  ade- 
quacy of  resources  to  conduct  the  proposed  research  or  demonstrations  ilnd  their 
relationship  to  other  similar  research  or  demonstrations  already  completed  or 
in  process.  Furthermore,  it  is  contemplated  that  an  advisory  committee  would 
be  established  to  advise  on  the  program  as  a  whole  and  on  specific  projects  of 
unusual  significance. 

A  very  wide  range  of  problems  eventually  need  to  be  studied  to  achieve  the 
objectives  of  section  702  of  the  Social  Security  Act 

At  the  outset,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  concentrate  attention  on  several 
major  areas  of  critical  importance  where  there  is  both  a  promise  of  immediate 
results  and  a  probability  that  initial  discoveries  will  open  up  many  new  lines 
of  development    The  points  of  concentration  for  1961  will  be  as  follows: 

1.  Major  demonstration  project, — The  1961  budget  request  would  provide  ap- 
proximately $250,000  to  start  one  major  demonstration  project  combined  witii 
a  carefully  designed  research  plan.  The  project  now  contemplated  would  be 
geared  to  exploring  a  broad  range  of  community  services  and  demonstrating 
how  development  and  adoption  of  them  by  a  community  could  help  low  income^ 
needy,  or  disorganized  families  to  become  more  self-sufficient  and  more  stable. 

Because  a  multiplicity  of  problems  often  confronts  the  members  of  a  single 
family,  the  project  would  require  centralized  review  and  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  various  members  and  a  team  approach  to  diagnosis  and 
evaluation  of  progress.  Services  to  increase  earning  capacity,  including  medi- 
cal care,  mental  hygiene,  social  services,  rehabilitative  training,  guidance,  and 
placement,  would  be  selectively  provided  as  needed  through  available  community 
resources.  An  important  research  aspect  would  be  the  development  of  critwia 
for  identifying  those  problem  families  most  susceptible  of  rehabilitation,  as  a 
guide  to  the  concentration  of  casework  effort  Another  aspect  of  research  would 
involve  testing  of  different  organizational  patterns  and  different  bases  for 
financing  required  services,  such  as  fees  or  other  combinations  of  public  and 
private  funds.  To  achieve  its  purpose,  such  a  project  would  need  to  run  fbr 
several  years.  It  could  produce  valuable  initial  results  and  guidelines  fairly 
quickly. 

2.  Explore  and  review  types  of  research  now  in  process  in  order  to  identify 
priority  areas  for  research. — ^Further  advances  in  basic  knowledge  and  In  re- 
search directed  toward  the  prevention  of  dei>endency  could  be  greatiy  stimulate 
and  speeded  up  by  a  careful  review,  in  strategic  fields,  of  the  status  of  existing 
knowledge,  of  methodological  problems  that  must  be  solved,  and  the  potential 
contributions  of  different  professional  disciplines  to  solution  of  a  particular 
problem.  Such  review  and  identification  of  priority  areas  for  research  would 
not  only  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams under  title  XI  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  but  would  provide  stimolus 
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luid  direction  to  the  indepen<Dent  activities  of  research  groups  and  persons  con- 
cerned with  social  welfare  problems  throughout  the  country. 

Among  the  fields  or  problems  for  which  such  exploratory  research  would  be 
particularly  fruitful  are:  Research  relating  to  problems  of  family  life;  working 
mothers  and  the  social  and  program  adjustments  this  trend  entails;  illegiti- 
macy ;  the  social  consequences  of  automation ;  the  problem  of  persistent  poverty 
or  low  income. 

B\>r  1961,  the  budget  request  would  provide  approximately  $100,000  for  about 
four  such  research  inventory  projects.  Arrangements  would  be  made  with  some 
miiversity  or  other  agency  to  take  responsibility  for  inventorying  activities 
underway,  developing  or  having  developed  by  experts  proposals  as  to  future 
direction  and  priorities  for  research  in  the  area  and  bringing  together  small 
^oups  of  especially  qualified  persons  from  all  the  appropriate  professional 
disciplines  for  discussion  of  the  proposals  and  advice  as  to  the  next  steps. 

3.  Other  projects. — ^The  1961  budget  request  would  provide  about  $350,000  for 
approximately  15  projects  selected  from  those  proposed  by  public  or  nonprofit 
organizations  in  various  areas.  These  projects  would  probably  deal  with  such 
3ul>Ject8  as: 

(a)  Conditions  which  keep  families  on  the  assistance  rolls. 

(b)  Potentials  of  employment  for  mothers  in  ADC  cases. 

(c)  What  happens  to  families  found  ineligible  for  assistance. 

(d)  When  and  how  can  nursing  homes  best  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  of 
older  persons. 

(e)  What  is  the  relation  of  increasing  productivity  to  standards  of  ade- 
quacy in  social  security  programs. 

(/)  Methods  of  improving  public  assistance  administration. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  will  also  place  your  prepared  statement  in  the 
record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Opening  Statement  by  Commissioner  of  Social  Secitiuty  fob  "CJooperative  Re- 

SEABCH    OB    DEMONSTBATION    PbOJEOTS    IN    SOCIAL    SeCUBITT,    SOCIAL    SECUBITT 

Administration" 

Under  section  702  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  we  are  charged  with  the  re^ 
sponsibility  of  studying  and  making  recommendations  as  to  the  most  effective 
methods  of  providing  economic  security.  To  assist  in  carrying  6ut  these  re- 
sponsibiiities,  the  1956  Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  authorized  grants 
to  States,  grants  to  public  and  other  nonprofit  organizations,  and  the  making  of 
contracts  or  jointly  financed  cooperative  arrangements  for  conducting  research 
and  demonstration  projects  in  social  security. 

The  law  identifies  three  illustrative  areas  in  which  grants  may  be  made  for 
research  or  demonstration  projects.  These  are:  (1)  Projects  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  reduction  of  dependency;  (2)  projects  which  will  aid  In  effecting 
coordination  of  planning  between  private  and  public  welfare  agencies;  and 
(3)  projects  which  will  help  improve  the  administration  and  effectiveness  of  pro* 
grams  carried  on  or  existing  under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  programs  related 
thereto. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  In  the  establishment  of  a  basic  social  security 
program.  However,  there  is  much  we  need  to  know  about  the  causes  of  and 
remedies  for  many  of  our  complex  social  problema  One  outstanding  example 
is  a  need  to  know  more  about  the  causes  that  result  in  over  5  million  persons 
receiving  public  assistance  at  a  time  when  unemployment  in  this  country  is  at 
one  of  its  lowest  levels. 

Research  to  find  out  more  about  causes  of  dependency,  combined  with  projects 
that  demonstrate  methods  for  eliminating  some  of  the  dependency  factors  or 
methods  for  coping  with  them  in  an  effective  manner  Is  important  for  a  con- 
structive social  security  program.  If  we  could  eliminate  from  the  rolls  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  persons  receiving  public  assistance  by  placing  them  in 
a  self-support  or  self-care  status,  the  rewards  would  be  great  both  in  d(^ar 
savings  and  in  human  values. 

Under  the  legislation,  grants  can  be  made  only  after  we  have  obtained  the 
advice  and  recommendations  of  specialists  who  are  comi>etent  to  evaluate  proj- 
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ectfl  as  to  soondiiefls,  tbe  possibility  of  seeuring  productive  results,  the  adequscr 
of  resources  to  conduct  the  proposed  research  or  demonstrations  and  their  rels- 
tionsdmp  to  other  similar  research  or  demonstratliws  already  completed  or  in 
procesa  In  addition,  it  is  contemplated  that  an  advisory  committee  <^  out- 
standing private  citizens  will  be  established  to  advise  on  the  program  as  a  whole 
and  on  specific  i»:ojectsof  unusual  significance. 

Ifttl   BDIMUET  BEQUEST 

For  1961^  $700,000  is  requested  for  this  t>rogram.  A  wide  range  of  problem? 
need  to  be  studied  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  section  702  of  the  Social  Securitj- 
Act  However,  we  believe  that  at  the  outset.  It  would  be  desirable  to  concen- 
trate attention  on  several  major  areas  of  critical  importance  where  there  is 
promise  of  inunediate  results.  The  budget  request  would  provide  funds  as 
follows : 

1.  $250,000  to  initiate  a  major  demonstration  project,  combined  with  a  care- 
fully designed  research  plan»  geared  to  explore  a  broad  range  of  community 
services  and  to  demonstrate  how  development  and  adoption  of  these  servicer 
by  a  conununity  could  help  low  income,  needy,  or  disorganized  families  become 
more  self-sufllcient  and  more  stable;  Because  a  multiplicity  of  problems  oftea 
confronts  the  members  of  a  single  family,  the  project  would  require  centralised 
review  and  analysis  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  various  family  members 
and  a  team  approach  to  diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  progress. 

An  important  research  aspect  of  this  project  would  be  to  develop  criteria  for 
identifying  those  problem  families  most  susceptible  of  rehabilitation.  Another 
aspect  of  research  would  be  to  test  different  organizational  patterns  and  difliefrent 
bases  for  financing  required  services,  such  as  fees  or  other  combinations  of  poblie 
and  private  funda  To  achieve  its  purpose,  this  project  would  need  to  ran  for 
several  yeara  It  could  produce  ▼aluable  initial  results  and  guidelines  fairiy 
quickly. 

2.  ^00,000  to  explore  and  review  types  of  research  now  in  process  in  order 
to  identify  priority  areas  for  research.  Further  advances  in  basic  knowledge 
and  in  research  directed  toward  the  prevention  of  dependency  could  be  greatly 
stimulated  and  arpeeded  up  by  a  careful  review,  In  strategic  fields,  of  (a)  the 
status  of  existing  knowledge,  (&)  methodological  problems  that  must  be  solveiL 
and  (0)  the  potential  contribations  of  different  professional  disciplines  to  solutioo 
of  a  particular  problem. 

Such  exploratory  research  would  be  particularly  fruitful  in  areas  sodi  as 
proUems  of  family  Ufe;  working  mothers  and  the  social  and  program  aiUnst- 
ments  this  trend  entails,  illegitimacy ;  the  social  consequences  of  automation  and 
the  iMToblem  of  persistent  poverty  or  low  income. 

3.  $350,000  for  approximately  15  jvojects  selected  from  those  proposed  by 
public  or  nonprofit  organizations  in  various  areaa  At  this  time,  it  is  oon- 
templated  these  inrojects  would  deal  with  subjects  such  as  (a)  conditions  whidi 
keep  families  on  the  assistance  rolls ;  <&)  potentials  of  employment  for  motben 
in  aid  to  dependoit  children  cases;  (c)  when  and  how  nursing  homes  can  beat  be 
used  to  meet  the  needs  of  older  persons;  (4)  wliat  happens  to  families  found 
ineligible  for  assistance;  (e)  the  relationship- of  increasing  productivity  to 
standards  of  adequacy  in  social  security  programs ;  and  (/)  methods  <^  inipr«>viiig 
pulblic  assistance  administration. 

To  administer  this  program  for  1961,  it  is  estimated  that  five  positions  and 
$42,200  will  be  required ;  however,  funds  for  this  purpose  are  included  In  our 
appropriation  request  for  "Salaries  and  expenses,  Office  of  the  Oommissianer.'* 

We  are  convinced  that  Federal  financial  participation  in  social  security  re- 
search will  spark  universities  and  others  to  search  for  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  causes  of  many  of  our  highly  oompleo:  social  proUems  and  the  most  effecttre 
ways  of  dealing  with  them. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration  of  our  budget  request  for  this  pozpoee. 
It  should  go  far  to  direct  social  welfare  activities  and  programs  in  this  country 
into  the  most  constructive  cbann^s. 

Mr.  FooAKrr.  The  request  is  for  $700,000. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  COSTS 


How  much  is  it  estimated  to  cost  to  administer  this  program! 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  $42,200,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Where  is  Uiat  in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  That  is  included  in  the  appropriation,  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  Officer  of  the  Commissioner.'' 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  I  see. 

I  agreed  with  the  Secretary  the  other  day,  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  this  is 
needea,  and  I  also  think  that  we  should  have  funds  for  trainins:  in 
this  huge  program  of  yours.  But  we  reviewed  with  him  the  diffi- 
culty we  hful  in  trying  to  get  this  approved. 

This  subcommittee  approved  the  original  request,  as  you  remember, 
3  or  4  years  ago. 

Mr.MrrcHELL.  Thatisright. 

M&r.  FoGABTY.  Then  it  was  stricken  out  in  the  full  committee  by  a 
substantial  vote. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  veir  well. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  almost  impossible  to 
create  any  real  interest  in  the  two  programs. 

I  don't  know  what  the  answer  is  but  I  would  like  you  to  set  forth 
in  a  concise  manner,  for  the  record,  just  what  the  need  is. 

(Tlie  requested  statement  follows :) 

Bsnr  Dbsobiftion  or  NDa>  Foe  Ooopekativk  Rbssaboh  or  Demonbteation 
PB0JB0T8  m  Social  Saousirr 

The  Social  SecnrltF  Act»  our  basic  measure  to  protect  the  well-being  of  Amer- 
icana, affects  almost  every  family  in  the  United  States.  Because  of  the  pro- 
iprams  operated  under  the  act,  miUioms  of  Americans  who  otherwise  would  be 
in  dire  economic  need,  have  taioome ;  large  numbers  oi  men,  wooiea,  and  <dm- 
<dren  with  personal,  social,  and  family  problems  have  a  place  to  turn  for  help. 
We  need  to  administer  these  programs  not  only  to  deal  with  problems  when 
tbey  occur  but  also  to  prevent  them  whenever  possible.  To  do  this  more  effec- 
tively, programs  must  be  supported  with  more  and  better  knowledge  about  why 
people  need  help,  what  help  to  give  them«  and  how  best  to  give  it  .Our  knowl- 
edge in  these  areas  is  woefully  inadeqnate.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
social  sciences  lag  far  behind  the  other  sciences  in  acquiring  new  knowledge 
for  practical  nse.  The  lag  results  from  oar  lack  of  adequate  research  facilities 
In  the  sodal  sciences. 

Hie  Social  Security  Administration  has  attempted  to  carry  out  the  mandates 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  to  study  and  make  recommendatians  on  Jhe  most 
effective  methods  of  providing  economic  security.  What  the  Social  Security 
Administration  can  do  with  present  facilities  and  funds,  however,  is  not  enough. 
The  problems  the  programs  must  deal  with  are  of  such  character  and  signifi- 
cance that  they  need  the  combined  research  efforts  of  Government,  of  private 
agencies,  and  university  research  centers.  To  this  end,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Federal  Government  provide  stimnlns  and  support  through  research  grants»  as 
we  do  for  health,  education,  and  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Research  is  needed  to  help  answer  many  questions.  We  know  that  millions 
of  Americans  have  income  so  inadequate  that  they  must  be  given  pubUc  finan- 
cial assistance.  But  we  don't  know  enough  about  why  such  large  numbers  are 
in  economic  need  in  a  country  where  most  people  achieve  high  levels  of  living! 
We  need  to  know  more  about  how  to  prevent  poverty  and  to  end  it,  so  that  we 
can  develop  effective  community  services  to  promote  greater  independency  and 
self-help.  We  know  that  our  aged  population  is  increasing,  that  many  aged  live 
their  last  years  out  in  misery  and  unhappiness.  We  don*t  know  enough  about 
what  to  do  for  them  or  how  best  to  do  it.  We  believe  the  economic  protection 
offered  under  the  social  security  programs  Should  keep  pace  with  Increasing 
productivity.    But  we  have  not  developed  effective  standards  of  adequacy.    We 
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spend  millions  to  administer  the  programs.    Yet  we  do  not  know  enonsb  abaut 
how  to  administer  them  most  effectively. 

The  $700,000  requested  for  1961  would  form  the  basis  for  the  initlatioiL  of  a 
modest  program. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Our  persistence  in  presenting  this  item  demonstrates 
our  strong  belief  this  is  desperately  needed  money. 

DESPICIENCIES  PROGRAM  IS  AIMED  AT  CORRECTING 

We  simply  do  not  know  enough  about  the  causes  of  dependency  in 
this  country  to  perform  effectively  the  leadership  job  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do  in  the  field  of  dependency. 

We  feel  that  the  only  way  that  we  can  stimulate  further  movement 
in  this  field  is  through  additional  research. 

As  I  indicated  in  the  presentation  here,  this  is  not  research  that  we 
want  to  do  within  the  Government  itself,  although  part  of  it  mi^ht  be 
so  done,  but  we  would  think  in  terms  of  relying  upon  the  public  and 
private  research  resources  of  the  country.  For  example,  we  think  the 
intellectual  academic  institutions  of  this  country  should  be  brou^it 
into  this  problem  so  that  they  can  contribute  the  wealth  of  learning 
and  experience  that  is  theirs. 

Each  year,  I  think  you  will  recall  that  I  have  made  as  strong  state- 
ments as  I  knew  how  regarding  the  need  for  these  funds. 

I  think  each  year  that  passes  makes  the  need  greater. 

I  think  I  said  in  my  opening  statement  yesterday  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance  gave  rather  detailed  consideration  to  this 
point  also. 

Their  special  interest  arose  when  they  would  ask  certain  Questions 
that  we  would  not  be  able  to  answer  because  of  the  lack  of  oasic  re- 
search information  such  as  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  are  some  of  the  things  that  might  happen  if 
we  don't  do  something  like  this? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  is  kind  of  a  negative  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  have  found  that  to  be  sometimes  the  best  wajr  to  get 
the  point  over.  I  don't  know.  Maybe  you  can't  do  it  in  this  par- 
ticumr  instant. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  some  of  the  basic  social  problems  in  this 
coujitry  are  not  being  touched  through  public  effort  became  of  J^ck 
of  information.  If  we  knew  what  they  were,  we  would  go  after  them 
and  do  them.    So  the  absence  of  the  research  there 

Mr.  FooARTT.  I  see. 

Mr.  Mitchhll.  I  think  that  also  without  appropriate  research  facil- 
ities there  is  a  prospect  of  some  of  our  efforts  being  misdirected. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Please  expand  on  that  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Yes.  1  would  be  happy  to  do  anything  that  you 
suggest  or  anything  more  we  can  think  up  to  impress  the  Congress 
with  the  significance  of  this  item. 

(The  information  follows:) 

Potential  Ck)NBBQUENCB8  of  Failubb  To  Obtain  Funds  fob  Goopckativb 

BiSaSABCH  AND  DEMONSTRATION  PBOJEOTS 

Although  it  Is  impossible  to  say  precisely  what  wUl  be  the  conaeqiieiioeB  of  t 
failure  to  appropriate  funds  for  research  and  demonstration  projects  rriated 
to  the  prevention  of  dependency  and  the  improvem^it  of  social  aecority  and 
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social  welfare  programs,  one  can  be  certain  tbat  they  will  be  serious  and  far 
reaching.  There  Is  no  guarantee  that  research  will  show  ns  how  to  prevent 
family  breakdown  or  individual  malfunctioning  or  social  disorganization.  Nei- 
ther was  there  any  guarantee  that  research  would  lead  to  a  vaccine  reasonably 
effective  against  poliomyelitis.  Nor  can  we  now  be  certain  that  we  will  ever 
develop  a  sure  method  of  preventing  or  curing  cancer.  In  the  medical  field,  we 
have  learned  the  values  of  making  the  attempt.  The  search  for  new  knowledge 
can  be  Just  as  fruitful  in  the  social  field  and  the  outcome  perhaps  ever  more 
important. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  country  whose  wealth  and  productive  capacity  rest  so 
largely  on  research  and  technical  innovation,  should  be  so  slow  to  call  on  the 
aid  of  research  to  help  solve  the  social  problems  growing  out  of  our  modem 
ways  of  living.  All  business  organizations  of  any  size  today  regard  it  as  a 
sound  economy  to  spend  money  on  research  not  only  on  new  products  but  also 
on  such  problems  as  employee  relations,  or  customer  attitudes. 

Our  social  security  programs  now  involve  expenditures  of  almost  $15  billion 
a  year — more  than  $20  billion  if  related  programs  are  included.  They  affect 
the  lives  of  millions  of  people.  Yet  as  the  agency  responsible  for  administering 
these  programs,  we  are  spending  less  than  $1.7  million  for  research  and  evalua- 
tion of  these  programs.  Basic  research  into  the  causes  of  dependency  is  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  our  resources. 

We  believe  that  basic  and  also  applied  research  relating  to  the  problems  of 
dependency  and  of  social  welfare  organization  should  be  carried  on  in  large 
measure  outside  of  Government.  There  is  valuable  work  now  being  done  in 
miiversities  and  by  private  agencies  of  various  kind  throughout  the  country. 
By  and  large,  however,  the  funds  available  for  such  research — or  for  demon- 
stration projects  that  would  hasten  the  application  of  new  knowledge  to  press- 
ing current  problems — ^are  extremely  limited. 

FtLilQre .  to  implenient  sectioq  1110  would  perpetuate  and  make  worse  the 
present  serious  imbalance  between  the  funds  used  for  research  in  the  natural 
sciences  and  those  available  for  research  in  the  social  sciences.  It  would  mean 
a  continuation  of  the  present  unbusinesslike  relation  between  the  many  billions 
of  dollars  spent  for  assistance  and  welfare  services  and  the  small  amounts 
spent  on  research  th$t  might  improve  the  e|Pe<}ti veness  of  the  services  or  make 
such  assistance  unnecessary.  It  would  push  farther  into  the  future  the  day 
when  old  persons  will  find  in  their  communities  the  help  and  services  they 
need  and  when  children  will  grow  up  in  a  society  which  gives  them  the  protec- 
tion, the  support,  and  the  opportunity  to  develop  into  independent  adults. 

The  amount  we  are  asking  for  fiscal  1961  is  so  small  as  perhaps  to  raise  a 
question  whether  it  can  carry  such  serious  consequences.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  we  regard  this  as  only  a  beginning.  We  are  convinced  that  this 
small  investment  will  Justify  itself  to  the  Congress.  If  we  do  not  begin  now, 
when  shall  we  move  forward? 

TRAINING  GRANTS 

Mr.  Wtnkoof.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things' we  thought  handi- 
capped us  in  getting  funds  was  the  combination  of  the  training  grants 
for  public  assistance  workers  with  the  cooperative  research  program. 
We  oecame  soon  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  80-20  matching  in  the 
training  grant  program  was  not  very  well  received  by  the  (xnigress. 

We  relt  that  if  we  eliminated  that,  that  we  would  have  eliminated 
one  of  the  factors  which  prevented  us  from  getting  the  money  for 
cooperative  research. 
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Salaries  and  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Commi8Sion£r 
Program  and  financing 


1050 


iMOMtinwte 


VmtA 


Pngmra  by  activities: 

1.  Direction  and  coQrdination  of  the  social  seoority  pro- 
gram.. _.. _._._..-..._._.--•-____.___________.___«. 

a.  Appraisal  and  deyelopment  of  the  social  secarity  pro- 


eram 
A^dminj 


8.  Administration  of  cooperative  research  program. .. 

Total  program  costs 

4.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligatioos: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  yean,  net 

Obligations  IneiOTed  to  outs  of  other  yearsTnetlll. 

Total  program  (obligations) 

FuianGnig! 

lose  appropriation  avsUable  in  1968 

Advances  and  relmbunements  from  noa-Federal  soarcas 

(annnal  appropriation  acts) 

Unobligated  oalance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  oblifpitlnial  anthority) 


138%  140 
814,906 


$296,442 
316,  «70 


S80iQlS 

as,18i 
4%8Q8 


807,046 


-917 


613,413 
-412 


971,209 


506,129 

soo 

-268,500 

13,871 

842,000 


6UL000 


eTXOQO 


-ZTt^OOO 
■'"387^666' 


1959  actual 

lOOOesOmate 

iOOlMtiniati 

Total  number  of  i>f>7rf*P4ffit  positions        • 

66 

63 

65 

66 

64 
66 

n 

Average  number  of  all  employees. 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

• 
n 

Average  OS  grade  and  salary ^.««     _ 

9.7     $7,929 

0.7     $8,050 

017       08.140 

•1    Personal  servlees: 

Permanent  positions.- . 

Positions  other  than  permanent 

$011,601 

Ifoso" 

85881708 
il78 

$8$ioa 

Total  personal  seryioes 

<I2   Travel 

<K    Communications _ 

618;  651 
9,056 
8.999 

18,880 

11,964 

6^871 

281 

««. 

350 

68a  940 
7.500 
9,500 

10,600 

6b.  917 

1.611 

88,  SW 

85 

350 

981138 

l£t80 
1Ol80O 

06   Printing  and  reproduetion ^ 

47     n^lufr  c<«trBA^iA]  li^Hnri^^W 

1^889 

CO    Supplies  and  materials.. _. ...„ 

00    Equipment. _ .._    ...  . 

7,400 

nooo 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

18    Refunds,  awards,  and  indenmlties 

16   Taxes  and  assessments 

3SB 

Total  costs 

507,046 
-917 

613»418 
-412 

671,200 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (-) 

OMlgatiensliioarrsd  flor  oasts  of  other  years,  net- ..... 

1V41  ffttlfg^o>m 

506,120 

613.  OOO 

omoeo 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Next  item  is  ^^SaJaries  and  expenses^  Offi<^  of  tJiie 
Commissioner."  We  wiU  place  your  statement  in  the  record  at  tliis 
point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  is  responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  direct- 
ing the  social  security  program.  This  includes  directing  and  coordlnatiiig  tbe 
operations  of  the  four  program  bureaus  of  the  Social  Security  Administration: 
Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  and  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  It  also  includes  for- 
mulating policies  for  program  guidance  and  execution  and  providing  leadersAiip 
so  that  program  planning  is  geared  to  both  current  and  long-range  objectlTes 
for  social  security  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  directing  and  planning  the  oreraU  social  secarity  iHt)gianu 
the  Commissioner  is  responsible  for  supervising  the  Office  of  Hear&igB  and 
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Appeals  which  makes  final  administxatlve  decisions  on  disputed  old-a^  and  sur- 
▼Ivors  insorance  and  disability  claims  and  for  directing  the  OtBce  of  the  Actuary. 
The  Ckmimlssioner  serves  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  and  the  Federal  disability  insurance  trust 
fund.  In  1960»  the  Commissioner  is  also  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Public  Assistance  established  by  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act 

MAJOK    ABEAS    OF    RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  has  four  major  areas  of  responsibility : 

1.  Overall  supervision  of  the  programs  of  the  Social  Security  AdminlstraticMi 
and  its  bureaus.  The  functions  of  the  bureaus  encompass  direct  program  ad- 
ministration such  as  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and  the 
Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  as  well  as  grantrin-aid  administraticm  of  the 
public  assistance  and  maternal  and  child  welfare  programs  with  their  inherent 
problems  of  Federal-State  relations. 

2.  Overall  planning  with  relation  to  the  problem  of  economic  security  of  tiie 
American  people. 

3.  Broad  planning  in  the  welfare  area. 

4.  Ccxnpiling,  studying,  and  analyzing  information  in  areas  pertaining  to 
social  security  so  that  current  facts  on  items  such  as  medical  care  cost,  public 
and  private  assistance,  and  problems  of  the  aging  can  be  related  to  our  present 
programs  and  can  be  used  to  develop  Icmg-range  planning  for  social  security  in 
the  United  States. 

1961    BUDOET    BEQUEST 

The  1960  appropriation  provides  $613,000  and  06  positiona  For  fiscal  year 
1961,  71  positions  and  a  total  of  $672,000  is  requested.  Of  this  amount,  $^0,000 
is  requested  from  general  funds ;  the  remainder,  $282,000  to  be  derived  from  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund. 

Of  the  $59,000  increase  requested  for  1961,  $42,200  is  requested  to  provide  fivfe 
positioD^  and  related  expense  to  administer  the  program  of  cooperative  research 
or  demonstration  projects  in  social  security  for  which  $700,000  is  requested  in  a 
separate  aiHixropriation  item.  To  administer  this  program,  $29,575  is  requested 
to  finance  the  employment  of  two  professional  positions  and  three  clerical 
employees.  During  fiscal  year  1961,  the  staff  would  be  engaged  principally 
in  (1)  planning  for  a  research  and  demonstration  program  and  in  the  de- 
lineation of  areas  of  major  emphasis  to  be  given  the  program;  (2)  initially 
evaluating  proposed  research  and  demonstration  projects;  (3)  approving 
awards;  and  (4)  servicing  an  advisory  committee  and  specialists  required  to 
evaluate  proposed  projects.  In  addition,  $2,800  is  requested  to  finance  salary 
payments  for  specialists  and  the  advisory  committee.  Other  costs  such  as 
travel,  equipment,  communications,  supplies,  etc.,  for  this  staff  and  for  special- 
ists who  will  evaluate  projects  are  estimated  at  $9,825  for  1961. 

The  remaining  increase  of  $16,800  requested  for  1961  is  principally  to  finance 
the  cost  of  employee  health  insurance  and  statutory  within-grade  increases  for 
existing  staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  and  to  provide  a  slight  increase 
in  travel  and  printing  funds. 

I960  AND  1961   WORK  EMPHASIS 

During  1960,  th^  Office  of  the  Commissioner  will  of  necessity  devote  primary 
atte&tibn  to  the  ifurther  implementation  of  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act.  I'rogram  policies  must  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  experience  and 
also  in  the  light  of  the  effectiveness  of  organization  and  procedures.  Particuar 
attention  must  be  devoted  by  the  Commissioner  and  his  staff  to  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Advisory  Council  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services. 

During  1961,  because  of  the  very  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public,  Congress,  and  organized  groups,  increased  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  such  subject  matter  areas  as  the  aging  program,  hospital  and  medical  care 
services,  and  strengthening  of  family  life.  In  addition,  during  both  1960  and 
1961,  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  work  connected  with  the  hearings  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security.  Hearings  have 
already  been  held  on  disability  insurance  and  plans  contemplate  a  review  of 
other  phases  of  our  program. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  on  our  budget  esti- 
mate or  work  emphasis  for  1961. 
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INCBEASE  FOB  1961 

;  Mr.  FooAwnr.  Including  the  transfer  from  the  OASI  trust  fund, 
yoXL  had  an  appropriation  for  1960  of  $613,000,  and  the  request  for 
1961  is  $672,000,  an  increase  of  $59,000  and  five  positions. 

The  five  positions  are  all  for  the  proposed  new  cooperative- rBseaitii 
program  we  were  just  talking  about. 

3CBMBERSHIP  IN  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIAL  SECURITr  ASSOGIATEOK 

What  is  this  increase  for  membership  in  the  International  Socid 
Security  Association  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHELL.  That  is  for  travel,  isn't  it  ? 
.  -Mr..  Wynkoop.  No,  it  is  the  increased  membership  cost.    An  m- 
crease  of  $585  for  1961  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  thought  such  <^ntributi6ns  were  handled  in  the 
'I)epartmerit  of  State  buoget. 

.  Mr,  Mitchell.  No.  A&)ut  3  years  years  ago  -^^  came  to  vou  with  a 
!i:eque0t  tJ^at  we.  be  permitted  through  the  apprrariation  ox  funds  for 
that  purpose  to  jom  the  International  Social  Security  AssoeiatioQ. 
The  runos  were  granted,  and  we  joined  in  September  1957. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board  of 
the  International  Association. 

In  the  interval,  since  1957  their  membership  fee  has  increased,  like 
most  everything  else  has. 

(The  following  information  was  furnished  at  a  later  dni^:) 

BXFLANATIQN  OtT  PUSPOeS  AND  QUifiANISATIOl^  OF  THE  ItnWBaATTOHlls  SOGEAI, 

Sbcubitt  Asbooiation 

The  International  Social  Security  Associatioa  is  an  international  aBBOdatkn 
of  social  security  organizations  whlcdi  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  Int^natloiial 
Labor  Organization.  Its  membership  includes  Tirtoally  all  of  the  major  powen 
of  the  world  haying  social  security  systems.  It  has  approximately  120  memben 
in  60  coontriea  The  Association's  aim  is  to  provide  its  members  with  the  op- 
portunity of  comparing  mutual  experiences  in  the  field  of  social  security  and  to 
facilitate  close  contact  between  social  security  agencies  in  diftermt  countriea 
In  order  to  do  this,  the  Association  holds  general  meetings  every  8  years,  and 
smaUer  technical  meetings  in  the  intervening  period.  It  publishes  a  monthly 
buUetin  giving  articles  and  studies  on  the  development  of  social  security 
throughout  the  world,  and  also  publishes  a  number  of  other  technical:  reports, 
including  those  prepared  for  the  general  meetings. 

INCREASE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Mr.  FooARTY.  You  have  an  increase  of  $2,500  for  attending  inter- 
national meetings.    How  much  are  you  spending  now  ? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  we  would  have  to  submit  that  for  the  record. 
(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

XixPEITDTnTBXB  FSOH  THE  APFBOFBIATION,  SaLABUES  AND  EzPCNBKd,  OVIICK  OT  THB 
Ck)HHISSI0NEB,  FOB  IlTTEBNATIONAL  TRAVEL 

Daring  the  fiscal  year  1059,  94,S00  was  spent  on  international  travd  and  tiiot 
fiir  this  fiscal  year  $792  has  been  spent  f6r  travel  to  a  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Social  Secority  Association.  It  is  contemplated  that  a  total  of  |1,400 
win  be  spent  for  international  travel  this  fiscal  year.  However,  fiscal  year 
1960  represents  a  very  light  year  in  international  meetings  dealing  with  sodil 
security.  Ck>naequently,  an  increase  of  |2,600  fbr  this  purpose  has  been  bodi^Ud 
for  fiscal  year  19ei. 
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Mr.  FoGAitnr.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the  $2,500  increase? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Based  upon  our  past  experience,  plus  projecting  the 
demand  there  might  be  m  1961.  We  Know  something  about  the 
schedule  of  international  meetings  in  the  welfare  and  social  security 
field. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  What  are  the  additional  program  studies  for  which 
you  are  asking  an  increase  of  $2,800  ? 

Mr.  MrrcHisLL.  That  is  for  printing. 

INCREASE  FOR  WITHIX-GRADE  PROMOTIONS 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  notice  here  are  several  appropriations  under  which 
increases  are  requested  for  within-grade  promotions.  In  past  years, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  not  allowed  this  on  the  basis  that  people 
leaving  from  above  the  bottom  of  the  grade,  and  the  position  being 
filled  by  someone  coming  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  grade,  results  in 
offsetting  savings;  and  secondly,  a  person  is  more  productive  as  they 
stay  in  a  job  long  enough  to  earn  within-grade  promotions. 

Mr.  EIelly.  I  am  pleased  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  policy  has 
been  changed.  The  policy  still  requires  that  you  recogmze  the  in- 
creased productivity  of  people  with  more  experience,  and  that  y^n 
recognize  the  savings  by  new  recruitment,  but  it  also  recognizes  there 
are  some  organizations,  particularly  small  organizations,  with  limited 
turnover,  in  which  the  within-grade  promotions  cost  money,  and  they 
require  you  to  reduce  your  staff  below  that  which  you  justified  in 
order  to  pay  the  people  the  within-grade  promotions.  If  you  can 
justify  it,  it  is  now  included  in  the  budget.  That  is  the  case  in  this 
mstance. 

BASIS  FOR  INCBKA8E 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  All  right,  this  is  a  small  office.  So  prepare  for  the 
record  a  detailed  analysis  to  show  the  committee  how  this  increase  of 
$9^8  was  arrived  at. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  irlease  take  each  position  now  filled,  calculate 
whether  or  not  that  person  will  be  eligible  for  a  within-grade  promo- 
tion in  1961,  and  if  he  is,  the  amount  of  it,  and  the  total,  and  the 
estimated  savings  that  will  result  from  turnover. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 
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Cooperative  Research  or  Demonstration  Projects  in  Social 
Security  (Special  Foreign  Currency  Program) 

Program  and  financing 


IMOaetu&l 


1960esUmate 


IMl 


Program  by  actlyltles:  Foreign  research  projects  (total  costs- 
obligations) ■- 


t25t8» 


Financing:  Appropriation  (new  obUgattonal  autbority) . 


2S.«0 


Ohieoi  clMsificatUm 

L060  actual 

1060  estimate 

1061  estimate 

02   Travel 

SULOSD 

07    Otbe**  ooiitfiU'ta^l  "er^if^s 

^000 
1,000 

08    Supplies  and  materials .      _    

Total  obligations 

2S^6B0 

Mr.  Fooarty.  For  this  special  foreign  cuiTency  pn^ram,  you  have 
a  request  of  $25,650. 

type  of  pro jBC?rs 

What  kind  of  projects  are  you  ^oing  to  carry  on  with  this  money! 
Mr.  Mitchell.  There  are,  I  beheve,  two. 
Mr.  Fooarty.  And  in  what  countries? 
Supply  that  for  the  record,  please. 
(The  material  supplied  follows:) 

The  two  projects  for  which  we  are  requesting  funds  are  as  follows : 

1.  To  evaluate  the  technical  training  and  experience  ohtained  by  exohamge 
students  and  observers  in  social  welfare  from  siw  foreign  countries. — ^E^rinir  the 
past  20  years  there  has  been  international  exchange  of  students  and  observers 
in  social  welfare  between  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations.  Most  arrange- 
ments for  foreign  students  and  observers  are  worked  out  by  personn^  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  During  this  period  of  time  the  number  of  coun- 
tries seeking  experienced  personnel  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  has  grown. 
Social  workers  from  all  over  the  world  have  attended  schools  of  social  wortc  in 
the  United  States  and  observed  our  welfare  programs  in  public  and  voluntaiy 
agencies,  and  in  institutions  on  local,  State,  and  National  levels,  in  order  that 
they  may  gain  experience  through  study  and  observation  to  carry  out  the 
responsibilities  assigned  in  their  home  country. 

No  systematic  research  has  been  undertaken  to  evaluate  the  suitability  or 
adaptability  of  social  work  learning  undertaken  in  the  United  States  to  social 
work  practice  in  a  different  culture.  An  appraisal  is  needed  of  the  effectlveneBS 
of  social  welfare  training  acquired  in  a  setting  different  from  the  problems  of 
the  home  country.  To  accomplish  this,  we  would  propose  to  assign  one  person 
to  Burma  and  Indonesia,  one  to  India  and  Pakistan,  and  one  to  Bgypt  and 
Yugoslavia. 

2.  To  study  the  interrelationships  of  social  insurance  systems  and  social  serv- 
ice programs  in  Brazil. — In  the  United  States,  coordination  of  social  insurance 
with  the  social  services  is  effected  by  referral  at  the  social  insurance  offices  to 
community  social  service  resources,  and  by  participation  of  the  social  insurance 
staff  in  overall  planning  at  community,  State,  and  National  level.  It  is  impoi^ 
tant  to  know,  in  more  detail,  how  other  countries  with  well-established  social 
insurance  and  social  service  programs  have  delineated  the  functions  of  each,  the 
methods  used  to  coordinate  the  services  of  each  in  meeting  the  needs  of  individ- 
uals and  familief^,  and  the  statutory  base  and  administrative  devices  used  tr> 
assure  Joint  planning.  The  most  significant  way  to  obtain  this  information  is 
on-the-spot  study. 
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Since  Brazil  lias  a  comprehensiye  social  aecurily  system*  funds  are  requested 
to  study  the  interrelationahips  of  social  insurance  systems  and  social  service 
programs  in  that  country^  Tlie  study  would  require  about  2  months  and  would 
cost  about  $6,000. 

The  project  should  provide  detailed  information  and  knowledge  about  the 
Brazilian  oykem,  administration  of  the  system,  and  results  obtained.  It  is 
beUeved  this  knowledge'  will  be  of  value  when  considering,  planning  for,  and 
administering  the  social  security  system  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Were  they  chosen  on  the  basis  of  which  ooimtries 
mi^ht  contribute  haowledge  that  would  be  of  the  most  value  to  us  ? 
Mr.  MrrcHSLL.  Very  definitely. 
Mr.  FoGARTT.  Griye  us  an  example  in  the  record. 
(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

'EtLAMFIM  OF  How  COUirTBIES  WeBB   SELECTED   TO   PABTIOIPATE  IN   THE  PBOOBAM 

Brazil  vms  chosen  for  the  project  to  study  social  insurance  and  social  services 
because  of  the  way  in  which  this  country  makes  social  services  available  to 
Bodal  insurance  beneficiaries.  There  is  a  good  deal  for  us  to  learn  from  the 
ways  the  Brazilians  have  related  their  social  services  to  insurance  administra- 
tion. We  had  an  expert  tq^m  from  the  Brazil  social  security  studying  our 
system  this  year  and  X  am  sure  we  could  count  on  full  cooperation  of  the  Bra- 
zilians in  facilitating  our  observation  of  their  programs. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  Do  you  have  authority  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
ta  conduct  projects  of  this  type? 

Mr.  Mnx^ELL.  I  would  answer  that  as  best  I  can  in  this  way — ^ 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  You  can  supply  it  lor  the  record. 

Mr.  MrrcHELu  All  rieht. 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

AuTHOBrrT  roB  Gaxiett90  Out  Rbskaboh  Aohvities  OgpassAS 

Section  702  of  the  Social  Security  Act  gives  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Dduca- 
tion,  and  Welfare  a  responsibility  for  studying  and  making  recommendations 
regarding  social  welfare  measures  and  related  subjects.  In  addition,  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  projects  under  the  special  foreign  <:furrency  program  is 
derived  fr^Nu  section  104  (k)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist^ 
mnce  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  D.S.C.  1704 (k).  Under  this  the  President  is 
authorized  to  use  available- funds  for  activities  such  as  those  involved  here, 
By  Executive  Order  10500,  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  10827,  June  25, 1949, 
24  F.B.  5233  (see  note  under  7  tr^.C.A.  1891),  the  Pre^dent  has  delegated  the 
functions  under  the  above  cited  subsection  to  such  agency  or  agencies  as  the 
Oirector,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  may  desginate.  These  activities  then  would  be 
carried  out  as  the  result  of  designation  by  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  Such  designation  implies  the  authority  to  use  administrative  personnel 
and  services  which  cannot  be  financed  from  cototerpart  funds  authorisred  by 
Public  Law  480.  In  addition,  section  702  of  the  Social  Security  Act  clearly 
authorizes  studies  of  foreign  social  security  programs  (such  as  the  Bracil  proj^ 
ect)  out  of  regular  administrative  funds.  Finally,  the  Social  Security  Admin^ 
istration  has  been  designated-  by  the  International  Ck)operation  Administration 
to  assist  in  the  training  of  foreign  visitors  in  subject  matter  areas  in  which  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  primary  responsibility.  The  proposed  project 
for  the  evaluation  of  technical  training  would  greatly  assist  in  the  effective  per- 
formance of  this  delegation.     . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Where  are  the  personnel  for  these  projects  budgeted? 
Mr.  Wtnkoop.  In  the  appropriations  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, sir. 

Mr.  Marshall.  May  I  ask  a  question  about  this? 
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Mr.FoGABTT.  Yes,  sir;  go  ahead. 

EFFECT  ON  OVERALL  BC7DQET 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  you  were  to  use  American  dollars  directly  with- 
out buying  counterpart,  how  many  American  dollars  would  it  take 
to  do  the  work  that  you  are  tr5ring  to  do  here? 

Mr.  WtNkoop.  I  assume,  sir,  we  would  need  $25,650,  because  wo 
would  have  to  buy  foreign  currency  in  either  event. 

Mr.  Marshall.  No;  I  don't  want  to  assume  that.  You  look  that 
over  and  put  your  answer  in  the  record,  will  you,  please? 

Mr.  Wtnkoop.  Yes,  sir,  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Marshall.  If  there  is  any  dinerence,  I  would  like  to  know  how 
much  difference  there  is. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

Ck>MPABI80N  OF  EFFECT  OF  USING  ReOULAKLY  ApPBOPBIATED  FUKDB  YeBSUS  SpBCIAL 

FoBEioN  Cubbenoy  Undeb  Public  Law  480 

The  doUar  costs  of  the  projects  themselves  would  be  identical  whether  financed 
by  a  regular  appropriated  dollar  program  or  through  the  doUar  purchase  of  Pnb- 
Uc  Law  480  foreign  currencies.  However,  the  net  effect  on  the  overall  U.R 
budget  would  not  be  the  same.  If  funds  were  added  to  our  regular  program 
appropriations  for  this  purpose,  generally-  the  appropriated  doUan  would  go 
directly  to  the  foreign  country  involved  and  be  converted  to  local  curreocy. 
Under  our  present  budget  proposal,  the  dollars  go  to  the  account  of  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  thus  reducing  their  appropriated  dollar  requiranenta. 
Therefore,  adding  funds  to  our  regular  program  for  the  projects  concened  woinld 
incease  the  total  U.S.  budget  by  this  amount 

SAiiAmss  AND  Expenses,  Office  of  the  Commissioner 

ACTION  on  ORIGINAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Mitchell,  your  original  request  ior  your  oiEtod 
was  $772,700.  The  revised  request  was  $772,700  tor  your-frfSoe.  But 
then  the  Secretary  cut  you  over  $40,000.  Will  you  put  in  the  record 
where  these  cuts  were  made  and  what  the  positions  were  for,  and  what 
is  going  to  happen  if  they  are  not  restored  f 

(The  information  supplied  follows : ) 

What  Will  Happen  if  Reductions  Requested  Abe  Not  Restobed 

The  reduction  of  14  positions  initiaUy  requested  means  that  we  wiU  not  be 
able  to  expand  work  and  studies  in  the  areas  ot  self-help,  self-care^  and  the 
strengthening  of  f amUy  life  which  wonld  afford  a  better  basis  for  poUcy  formula- 
tion in  the  setting  of  program  goals.  It  also  means  that  we  wiU  not  be  able  to 
render  adequate  service  to  foreign  ofScials  and  visitors  coming  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration  for  assistance  in  obtaining  badcground  data  and  training 
in  social  welfare  and  social  services. 

REDUCTIONS  MADE  BY  DEPARTMENT  AND  BTJREAtJ  OP  THE  BTTBGET 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  then  also  supply  for  the  record  similar  informa- 
tion concerning  the  cut  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  makes  an 
overall  cut  of  $100,000. 

That  is  a  pretty  sizable  cut,  isn't  it,  for  your  office? 

Mr.MrrcHELL.  It  certainly  is. 
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(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

One  hundred  thousand  and  seven  hundred  dollars  in  funds  and  14  poeitions^re- 
qiwgted'for  4itae  Office  of  the  Commissioner  were  eliminated  as  follows : 


Poaltlons 

Amount 

To  handle  hicreased  workload  In  the  international  area 

2 
2 
2 
1 

$14,900 

To  ei(Tv^nd  work  in  the  lOfMlical  care  area                  ...       .   ^ 

o,aoo 

To  provide  additional  statistical  cleric^  help 

6,000 

To  provide  Additional  9t<«nographie  help 

S.000 

To  GMlministar  the  co(^>eratlve  feeearcdi'iMrasmn 

6^000 

To  provide  for  iTMreAiped  travpi  hinds  .^  ." ..... 

^600 

Total _ 

7 

43,700 

Items  eliminated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget: 

To  handle  increased  workload  In  the  international  area  ._ 

2 

1 
2 

12,100 
6,700 

To  expand  work  in  the  medical  care  area 

To  providA  fnr  iMldUional  worir  and  studies  In  the  family  life  area. 

13,200 

To  provide  honorariums  and  travel  for  several  meetings  of  oonsoltants  in  the 
f%rnl1y  life  arfA 

8,600 

To  provide  for  additional  work  and  studies  in  the  areas  of  family  income, 
t>udg^,  vid  aging 

2 

13.700 

To  adoilBister  the  cooperative  research  program _ 

7,800 

TotaL 

7 

67,000 

BEASONS  WHY  ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS  WEBB  REQUESTED 

In  the  program  research  area,  the  10  positions  requested  were  principally 
to  expand  work  and  studies  in  the  areas  of  self-help,  self-care,  and  strengthened 
family  life  in  order  to  create  a  better  basis  for  policy  formulation  and  the  setting 
of  program  goals.  Spedflc  ezi>ansion  proposed  was  (1)  to  explore  and  study 
a  number  of  technical  questions  and  issues  In  the  medical  care  area,  such  as 
methods  of  paying  for  hospital  services  and  proposals  relating  to  quality  of  care 
and  to  the  ftianclng  of  medical  services ;  (2)  work  on  family  income  studies  such 
as  studies  of  families  wittt  children,  studies  of  the  special  characteristics  of  low- 
income  families,  and  studies  related  to  standard  family  budgets  and  budgets 
for  the  aged;  and  (3)  to  expand  work  underway  in  reviewing  our  existing 
programs  to  assess  their  impact  on  families  and  to  identify  areas  in  which  action 
or  leadership  by  the  Federal  Government  could  contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  family  nfe. 

In  the  international  area  the  four  positions  requested  were  to  handle  increased 
workload. 

As  an  indication  of  increased  workload,  the  number  of  foreign  visitors  coming 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  for  assistance  in  obtaining  training  in 
social  welfare  and  social  insurance  has  increased  from  162  persons  in  1956  to 
273  persons  in  1959.  Many  of  these  visitors  are  government  officials  of  foreign 
countries  and  therefore  require  "tailormade"  programs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Don't  you  stand  in  any  better  than  the  Children's 
Bureau  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the  Secretary's  Office! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  don't  know.  But  I  rather  doubt  that  the  Secre- 
tary did  this  on  a  personal  basis,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  don't  think  it  was  personal.  But  do  you  think 
you  were  forceful  enough?  Some  of  these  other  agencies  made  out 
better  than  you  did. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  just  wouldn't  be  able  to  judge  that.  We  made  as 
forceful  a  presentation  as  we  knew  how. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  took  a  real  sizable  cut, 
just  on  general  principles,  I  guess,  or  did  they  give  good  reason 
for  cutting? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Noj  we  got  no  reason,  that  I  know  about,  except 
overall  budgetary  policy. 
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Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say? 

Mr.  MttcaHKtj..  No,  except  as  usual,  to  express  our  appreciaticm 
for  your  courtesy  and  attentiv oness  to  our  pleas. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Thank  you-  Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  you  are  doing  a 
good  job  with  the  funds  you  have  to  work  with. 


Wednesday,  February  24, 1960. 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

wmsTEss 

JAKES  V.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BtTDOET  OVFIGEB 

Education  op  the  Blind 
Program  and  financing 


IMn  actual 

UMOestimata 

IMfestimatt 

Program  by  activities: 

Orants  for  educational  materlala  (total  costs— obllcatlons) 
(object  dass  11) 

$400,000 

$400,000 

SiOQiao 

Finaiiclng: 

Approprlatloii  (new  obUgational  authority) 

400,000 

400,000^ 

4BQlMI 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  The  next  item  for  the  consideratioii  of  the  committee 
18  the  request  for  the  Americubn  PrintiDg  House  for  the  Blind. 
i&.  Kelly,  do  you  have  a  statement  for  the  committee? 

Geneosal  Statement 

Mr.  Ejclly.  I  have  a  statement  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Davis. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  will  insert  the  statement  into  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Amxbigan  Pbintino  House  fob  the  Bund,  Bdugatxon  of  the  Bund 

The  American  Printiiig  House  for  the  Blind  Is  a  nonprofit  educational  IngUts- 
tlon,  founded  in  1858,  and  located  in  IxmisYille,  Ky.  Bach  year  the  Printing 
Honae  receives  Federal  appropriations  to  be  used  to  provide  free  BraiUe  text- 
books and  other  educational  materials  needed  for  the  education  of  the  Nation^ 
blind  children.    Congress  first  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose  in  18T9. 

The  Printing  House  serves  two  groups  of  blind  scfaoolchildroi.  Bdncatioiial 
materials  are  provided  (1)  to  students  who  attend  special  schools  and  classes 
for  the  blind  and  (2)  to  blind  students  who  attend  regular  pubUc  schools  and 
classes.  This  latter  group  of  students  was  brought  within  the  program  of  the 
Printing  House  by  the  enactment  of  Public  I^aw  922  in  the  84th  session  of 
Congress. 

The  funds  appropriated  are  utilized  by  the  Printing  House  solely  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  production  costs  of  books  and  apparatus  for  ttie  blind.  No  part  of 
them  is  used  for  such  items  as  heat,  electricity,  maintenance,  purchase  of 
equipment,  or  construction  or  leasing  of  buildings.  The  fuU  amount  of  the 
appropriAti(»  is  credited  to  the  public  schools  for  the  blind  and  the  chief  State 
school  officers,  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  blind  children  regis- 
tered on  the  first  Monday  in  January  of  each  year. 
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1961  BUDGET  ESTIMATE 

The  1961  budget  estimate  of  $400,000  is  the  same  as  the  appropriation  for 
fiscal  year  1960.  It  is  the  maximum  permitted  by  the  clirrent  authoriaing 
legislation  (Public  Law  922,  84th  Cong.).  An  additional  amount  of  |10,000 
is  available  under  a  permanent  annual  appropriation. 

The  materials  provided  by  the  1961  appropriation  will  be  distributed. on  the 
basis  of  an  estimated  school  population  of  blind  children  of  14,255,  an  increase 
of  764  over  1960.  The  apportionment  of  the  appropriation  among  the  increased 
population  Of  blind  schoolchildren  wiU  entail  a  decrease  in  the  per  capita 
amonnt  and,  therefore,  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  textbooks  and  educational 
materiaia  available  to  each  blind  student,  when  compared  with  I960. 

FACTOBS  UNDERLYING  THE  APPROPBIATION  REQUEST 

The  1961  appropriation  request  is  based  on  the  f oUewdng  factors :  First,  the 
anticipated  increase  in  enrollment  of  blind  stud^its;  second,  the  costs  of 
manufacturing  materials  for  them ;  third,  the  amount  of  material  required  for 
each  blind  pupil;  and  fourth,  the  limitation  imposed  by  the  authorieing 
legislation. 

INCREASED    ENROLLMENTS 

Tlie  number  of  blind  children  who  are  being  educated  in  regular  public  scfaoola, 
as  well  as  those  in  special  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  is  increasing  each 
year.  The  increase  is  due  i:^imarily  to  the  increase  in  the  school  population  as 
a  whole  at  the  primary  and  elementary  levels.  The  1961  appropriation  will  be 
divided  among  a  population  of  eligible  blind  schoolchildren  of  14,255,  about  764 
more  than  in  1960. 

PBODUOnON    COSTS 

Although  the  Printing  House  has  achieved  many  economies  of  centralised  pro- 
duction, the  highly  specialized  methods  employed  in  the  embossing  of  books  for 
the  blind  and  in  the  manufacture  of  other  apparatus  and  materials  for  their 
instruction,  coupled  with  the  relatively  small  numbers  of  the  blind,  result  in 
high  nnit  eosta  The  cost  of  textbooks  for  the  blind  is  approximately  10  times 
that  of  similar  textbooks  for  sighted  pupils.  Increases  in  national  wage  levels 
and  the  costs  of  raw  materials  have  raised  the  costs  of  books  and  materials  for 
the  blind,  so  that  in  1961,  a  per  capita  rate  of  at  least  $40  would  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  same  amount  of  material  as  was  provided  by  the  rate  of  $31.12  per 
pnpdl  in  1956.  The  appropriation  for  1960  permitted  a  rate  of  $30.39,  and  the 
Wpropriation  here  requested  will  provide  a  rate  of  $28.76  per  pupil  in  1961. 

NEED   FOE  A  VARIETY  OF   TEXTS   AND   SUPPLEMENTARY   MATERIALS 

Present  trends  in  education  are  toward  the  inclusion  of  blind  pupils  in  the 
regular  public  schools,  either  in  special  classes,  or  in  the  regular  classes  for 
sighted  pupils.  So  long  as  the  education  of  blind  children  was  limited  largely 
to  centralized  schools  for  the  blind  in  each  State,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  serve 
large  numbers  of  children  with  a  minimum  choice  of  basic  texts.  Now,  with 
approximately  5,300  additional  children  representing  single  placements  in  in- 
dividual school  systems,  a  much  wider  selection  of  texts  is  required,  with  a 
corresponding  Increase  in  unit  costs. 

The  need  of  blind  children  for  educational  materials  beyond  the  basic  cur- 
riculum of  textboolu  is  widely  recognized,  and  is  emphasized  by  the  increasing 
attendance  of  blind  children  in  regular  public  school  classes.  A  variety  of  texts 
and  supplementary  readers  is  normally  used  in  the  education  of  sighted  children. 
Other  educational  aids  have  been  developed  to  enrich  the  educational  experience 
of  the  blind.  Among  these  are  scale  models  for  individual  handling  by  the  chil- 
dren, plastic  desk  maps,  relief  globes,  Braille  slate  and  stylus,  aids  for  teaching 
music,  and  so  on.  The  Printing  House  has  the  facilities  and  special  skills  needed 
to  devel(^  and  manufacture  many  new  types  of  educational  materials,  but  if 
available  funds  must  be  used  to  supply  the  basic  textbooks,  there  is  no  room 
for  curriculum  enrichment.  Supplementary  materials  are  particularly  important 
for  blind  children  if  we  are  to  hope  to  give  them  an  education  comparable  to 
that  offered  seeing  children. 
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1961    BXTDQKT   REQI7Z8T 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  The  appropriation  for  1960  and  request  for  1961  is 
the  same— $4002000? 

Mr.  Eellt.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  maziniam  authorization. 

Mr.FoGABTT.  And  this  figures  out  to  $28.76  per  pupil? 

Mr.  Ejsllt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  It  is  $30.39  m  1960,  and  was  $34.10  in  1959  ? 

Mr.  Ket.t.y.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  What  is  the  actual  cost  of  materials  for  a  minimmn 
curriculum? 

Mr.  Eellt.  It  would  be  substantially  greater  than  that 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  is  on  page  7  of  the  justifications.  We  will  put 
that  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  page  referred  to  follows :) 

Basic  Textbook  Usage  and  Ck>8T 

The  actual  cost  of  needed  materials  to  supply  a  mlnimiim  curriculum  of  basic 
textbooks  for  each  blind  pupU  in  pubUc  institutions  for  the  education  of  tin 
blind  per  school  grade  has  been  established  as  f  oUows : 


196W» 

1067-58 

1065^56 

10B7-A 

Qradel 

$86.25 
39.40 
74.00 
02.56 
126.55 
141.20 

$40.85 
41.55 
84.05 
103.80 
143.60 
160.30 

Grade  VII 

$161.80 
166.00 
220.75 
340.50 
192.40 
202.85 

S180l(5 

Grade  11 

Grade  VIII 

187.69 

Grade  in 

Grade  IX 

286.^ 

Grade  IV 

Grade  X 

298.01 

Grade  V 

Grade  XI 

23S.10 

Grade  VI 

Grade  Xn 

237.40 

Increased  production  expenses  would  make  1961  cost  figures  significantly 
higher.  Also,  the  above  figures  do  not  allow  for  supplementary  reading  materials, 
school  magazines,  or  tangible  apparatus.  Therefore,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  $28.76 
per  capita  rate  will  not  even  cover  the  cost  of  the  least  expensive  set  of  Ixx^cs  for  a 
first  grade  child* 

A  Btudy  conducted  by  the  Department  on  the  estimated  costs  of  supplying 
equivalent  textbooks  to  blind  and  sighted  pupils  in  public  schools  indicates  that 
textbooks  for  the  blind  cost  approximately  10  times  more  than  similar  textbooks 
for  sighted  pupils. 

PROPOSED  liEGISLATION  INCREABING  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  is  the  administration  doing  about  getting  a 
more  realistic  limit  in  the  authorizing  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  have  been  in  conversations  with  the  American 
Printing  House  and  on  February  12  the  Secretary  sent  a  letter  to  the 
American  Printing  House,  approving,  with  two  technical  suggestions, 
the  legislative  raoposal  of  the  Printmg  House  and  indicating  the  foil 
support  of  the  Department  if  this  legislation  is  introduced,  and  I  ex- 
pect that  to  be  done  shortly. 

One  of  our  technical  amendments  was  to  include  an  authorization 
of  a  specific  amoimt,  and  we  proposed  that  it  be  $1  million. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  $1  million  instead  of  $400,000  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  on  the  Imsis  that  as  the  population 
grows  and  as  costs  grow,  you  can  step  this  up  proportionate^.  You 
would  not  go  to  the  full  $1  million  at  this  time. 
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Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  fine  institution,  and 
it  is  ahnost  in  the  district  which  I  represent.  I  think  they  do  fine 
^vv-ork.    That  is  all. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Kelly. 


Wednesday,  Februakt  24,  1960. 
GALLATJDET  COLLEGE 

WITNESSES 


i>:b.  l^)ha]ud  m.  elstad,  pbesident 

jyjEL   GSOBOE  DETMOLD,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLIiBaE 

KDWIN  C.   GIDDIKaS,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  PBESIDENT 

I^LOTTD  H.  JOHNSON,  BUSINESS  MANAGEB 

J-AMES  F:  KELLY,  DEPABTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

SaLABIES  and  EXFJENSES 
Program  and  finanoing 


1050  actual 


loeo  estimate 


1961  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration 

2.  Resident  instruction  and  departmental  researcb: 


(a)  Oallaudet  College.  . 
(6)"     • 


.  .  Kendall  SchooL.. 
8.  General  library 

4.  Operation  imd  mafntenanoe  of  pbysioal  plant. . 

5.  AoxiUary  services  and  noneducational  expense. 


$88,168 

497,569 

87,526 

59,009 

236^583 

221,377 


189,749 

569,604 
94,870 
66,540 

235,001 


193,686 

616^700 
109.311 
67,390 
275,546 
246,507 


Total  obligations. 

Ffnaiicing:  Advanoee  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal 
sooroes 


1,190,227 
-341,227 


1,291,490 
-390,490 


1,406,090 
-414,090 


Appropriation  (new  obllgational  authority). 


849,000 


904,000 


994,000 


NoTBr-Advanoes  and  reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  are  ftt>m  tuition  In  part 
let  of  Columbia  under  D.C.  Code»  title  31,  section  1008,  and  other  tuition  fees. 


trlct 


from  the  Dis- 
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Olkfe&t  dauiAoatUm 


1960  actual 

1960e8tl&iate 

198I«Ui»t. 

Non-Federal  employees: 

TotAl  iniTi|i>er  of  permanent  pofff  tionfl. 

178 

10 

177 

178 

191 

8 

190 

101 

198 

FiiU-time  equi  vafent  of  all  otber  positioxis. 

i 

AyerAge  nnmber  of  Ml  employees. 

198 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

189 

A  v9rA|{e  sAlfiry  Af  ^ingnvied  potritionji ... 

84,860 

$4,960 

86^188 

01   Persomil  seryioes: 

Permanent  positioiis... .._ 

1820,070 
48,670 
2.264 

1000.747 
38,667 
2,600 

8808,408 

Positions  other  tlian  permanent. 

27.848 

^080 

Total  neraonal  fltfvioes        —  --  ..-- ---- - - 

871.004 

6,817 

436 

9.767 

19,734 

164 

87.926 

181.116 

31,786 

63.702 

1,876 

960,804 

6,800 

1,600 

7,000 

23.110 

860 

49^468 

60,608 
1.016 

1.00^294 

02   Travel 

8^S 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  CommunlCfttJon  MTvines-  -  - -     -  -  - 

t800 
a288 

06    Rents  and  utility  services 

2fa.ll9 

09    Printing  ftnd  reproduction . .  -                ...         

808 

07    Other  contractual  SMTvioes -- 

tt.4S8 

08   Bnppliff?  and  mntmliilff.. ...                     

iMlias 

09   Bqiupment 

441188 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions-. 

M,8S8 

16    Taxet*  »Tu\  assessments                                   r....^. 

lis 

Subtotal             .            .               

1.211,847 
21.620 

23.620 

1,481.710 

I^ednct  quarters  and  inibsi«t€vice  ^ftrgw- .       ---        ~  

23,820 

Total  obllgatioiis 

1,190,»7 

lr»*,.480 

1,488,888 

Construction 
Program  and  flnaneing 


1969  actual 


1960  estimate 


10811 


by  activities: 

1.  Design,  supervision,  etc 

3.  Construction 

3.  Major  repair  and  preservation  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Total  obligations 

UnoiSigated  balance  brought  forward. 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Appropriation  (new  obllgational  authority) 


8209,060 
2,260,829 


16a  30O 
301,332 
150.000 


863.688 


2,478,389 

-2,642.031 
186,632 


501.632 
10.000 


^174.000 
-101800 


123,000 


326,000 


3^43^000 


OJ>iect  eUu9ification 


1969  actual 

1060  estimate 

1981  estimate 

OALLAUDKT  OOLLEOE 

07    Other  contractual  services 

86,000 

88.600 

83.600 

ALLOCAHON  TO  PUBUC  BUILDINGS  8KRVICK,  OBKKBAL  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRAnON 

02    Travel 

3 

6 

6,163 

201,986 

30.073 

306,730 

1,929,421 

03    TrAnjfportiitlon  of  things     _      ,    . 

06    Printing  and  reproduction 

$1,200 
90.600 

88.900 
80.100 

07    Other  contractual  services 

08    Supplies  and  materials 

00    Equipment 

120.450 
286.882 

233.300 

1.848,800 

10    Lands  and  structures 

Total,  Qeneral  Services  Administration 

2,473.380 

496,132 

2,1701908 

Total  obligations. 

2,478,380 

601,882 

a;  174,080 
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Mr.  FooABTT.  The  neict  item-  f (M-  the  consideration  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  the  request  by  Gallaudet  CoUe^. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  at  this  time  JOr.  Leonard  M.  £lstad^ 
president  of  the  college,  together  with  his  associates. 

Dr.  Elstad,  do  youliave  a  statement  for  the  commftteet 

Gbneral  Statement  on  Salaries  and  Exhsksbs 

Dr:  Elstad.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Fogarty .  However,  I  would  like  to  intro* 
duce  Mr.  Johnson,  our  business  manager,  and  Dean  Detmold. 

This  is  a  sunmiary  of  the  opening  statonent. 

Gallaudet  College  is  the  only  institution  of  higher  leamifl^  in  the 
world  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  uie  deaf.  Since  its 
foundation  in  1857.  it  has  been  supported  in  part  by  annual  Federal 
appropriations.  Tne  college  has  been  accredited  by  the  Middle  States 
Aiiociatioli  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  since  1957,  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  expanskm  and  improvement  of  curriculum  and  facil- 
ities which  has  received  the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  Con^ 
gress  in  recent  years. 

Gallaudet  now  offers  to  deaf  students  a  full  program  of  academic 
studies  at  the  coU^  level.  In  addition,  a  research  program  concen- 
trating on  the  special  problems  of  the  deaf  and  on  the  language  of 
signs  IS  bein^  carried  on.  The  Kendall  School  offers  primary  and 
secondary  e<fiication  to  deaf  children  largely  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  serves  as  a  laboratory  school  tor  training  teachers  for 
schools  for  the  deaf  throughout  the  United  States. 

1961    BEQUEST 

In  1961,  we  are  requesting  funds  for  the  employment  of  four  addi- 
tional instructors  and  a  counselor  of  women.  Three  additional  main- 
tenance employees  and  increased  funds  for  utilities  and  supplies  are 
associated  with  the  expansion  of  our  physical  plant.  We  are  also  r&- 
qriesting  funds  for  within  grade  salary  increases  in  accordance  with 
the  salary  schedules  which  have  beep,  established  for  teaching  and  non- 
teaching  staff.  Other  increases  are  requested  to  replace  three  obsolete 
motor  vehicles,  and  to  cover  the  costs  of  employee  health  benefits. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record.  Dr.  Elstad, 
your  entire  prepared  statement 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Salabies  and  Expenses,  Gallaudet  College 

GaUandet  College  is  the  only  college  ot  higber  learning  in  the  world  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  deaf.  The  tnatitntion  was  organised  in  1857  and 
has  been  supported  ia  part  by  annual  Federal  appropriations  since  its  inc^tion. 
It  possesses  unique  responsibilities  and  opportunities.  The  Congress  has  recog- 
nized these  re^onsibilities  by  the  passage  of  Public  Law  420  (83d  Cong.)  which 
amended  the  charter  of  the  college  and  defined  its  relationship  with  the  Fedwal 
GoYerament.  A  total  appropriation  of  $094,000  is  requested  for  the  fiscal  year 
1961. 

ACCBEDITATION 

The  endeavors  of  a  decade  reached  fruition  on  May  1,  1957,  when  the  college 
grained  accreditation  by  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  as  a. result  of  an  expansion  and  improvement  of  curriculum  and  facili- 
ties that  is  stfll  continuing. 
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BBSKABOH 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  college's  research  is  to  exploit  its  uniqae  opportiuu- 
ties  in  becomiii^  a  national  center  concerned  with  the  prot^leiii»  of  deafness. 

Two  continuing  projects  were  Started  in  1957-fl8:  the  eetab^tiimBot  of  a 
bureau  for  research  into  the  sociological  and  psychological  aspects  of  deafness; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  linguistics  research  laboratory  in  order  to  make  a 
structural  analysis  of  the  language  of  signs  used  by  deaf  people.  The  research 
bureau  has  completed  an  occupational  survey  of  the  deaf,  is  engaged  in  other 
projects  partially  supported  by  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  has  joined  with  the  American  Speech  and  Heazins  As- 
sociation for  the  publication  of  a  National  Index  on  Deafness,  Speech,  and  Hear- 
ing, liinguistics  research  has  yielded  a  basic  analysis  of  the  language  of  algna^ 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Studies  in  Linguistics,  and  is  continuing  with  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  grammar  of  sign  language. 

THE  HEARING  AND  SPEECH  CENTER 

The  Hearing  and  Speech  Center  has  been  organized  to  provide  diagnostic  and 
training  services,  graduate  courses  and  clinical  practice  related  to  teaching  tbe 
hearing  impaired,  and  research  in  hearing  and  deafness. 

Complete  audiological  assessments  are  provided  for  each  student  in  the  Gallan- 
det  College  population.  Further  examinations  are  performed  to  determine  feasi- 
bility and  proper  selection  of  wearable  hearing  aids.  Special  tests  of  speetA 
proficiency  and  speech  reading  ability  are  also  employed. 

All  students  in  the  college  are  provided  with  special  classes  in  communication. 
Bach  student  is  given  training  in  speech,  speech  reading,  and  training  in  the  use 
of  amplification  units  according  to  his  needs. 

Graduate  students  are  provided  with  courses  in  audiology  through  the  center. 
In  addition  to  course  work,  clinical  practice  and  classroom  observation  are  made 
available  to  these  graduate  students. 

Research  in  hearing  and  deafness  is  carried  on  In  the  ONiter.  Initial  emphasis 
is  being  placed  upon  the  measurement  and  therapeutic  approaches  to  receptive 
and  expressive  communication  and  language  handicaps  accompanying  hearing 
impairment.  Basic  data  relative  to  the  age  of  onset  of  deaftiess,  etiology,  resid- 
ual hearing,  speech  reading  ability,  speech  proficiency,  and  finger  spelling  have 
been  collected  and  are  used  in  relationship  to  projects  in  research. 

KENDALL  SCHOOL 

The  Kendall  School  provides  education  at  the  primary  and  secondary  level  for 
deaf  public  school  children  from  the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  areas.  In 
addition,  it  serves  as  the  laboratory  school  for  the  college's  department  of  edu- 
cation. Teacher  supply  for  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the  Nation  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Gallaudet  College  has  recognized  this  situation  by  increasing  enndlm^it  in 
the  teacher-training  program. 

REQUEST  FOR  19«1    INCREASED  FUNVS 

Increases  are  requested  for  fiscal  year  1961,  offset  partially  by  nonrecurring 
costs  in  1900,  as  follows : 

Salary  increases, — Within-grade  salary  increases  limited  to  grade  maximums 
already  established  are  requested  for  faculty  in  the  amount  of  ^,00a  The 
present  salary  scale  of  the  college  is  based  on  1957-68  medians  of  salaries  paid 
in  similar  institutions  in  this  region  and  provides  for  within-grade  increases 
similar  to  those  awarded  in  the  Federal  Government  to  recognize  satistectory 
service  of  staff  members.  It  is  important  that  this  amount  be  made  available 
so  that  the  college  will  more  nearly  be  able  to  retain  and  attract  competent 
personnel.  The  sum  of  $12,000  is  also  requested  to  provide  within-grade  salaries 
to  some  111  nonteaching  employees  covering  the  general  administration  office, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant,  and  auxiliary  services.  Salary 
rates  established  in  these  positions  are  comparable  to  those  under  the  dassl- 
fication  Act 

To  strengthen  the  faculty,  staff,  and  administration,  the  sum  of  $37,450  is 
requested  for  the  employment  of  four  additional  instructors,  one  counselor  of 
women,  and  three  maintenance  employees. 

An  annual  report  to  the  Middle  States  Association,  our  accrediting  agency, 
is  required  each  year  until  1961  to  indicate  our  progress  in  augmenting  staff 
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and  course  offerings  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  accredited  standing.  The 
additional  personnel  requested  is  a  part  of  this  requirement. 

Employee  henefita. — ^Public  JLaw  362  (81st  Cong.)  extended  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  to  employees  of  Gallaudet  Cc^lege.  In  addition,  Public  Law  935 
<84th  6eiig.)  provided  coverage  for  Gkill&udet  College  employees  under  the 
Federal  employees  group  life  insurance  program.  An  increase  of  $4,652  is 
requested  for  these  purposes  in  1961.  The  sum  of  $12,000  is  also  included  to 
comply  with  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act  as  applied  to  Gallaudet 
College  employees. 

Operation  and  maintenance. — ^The  sum  of  $8*998  is  requested  to  meet  the  costa 
of  expansion  of  physical  plant  and  supplies  and  material  needed  by  reason  of  in- 
creased enrollment 

Equipment, — ^An  increase  of  $10,500  is  requested  to  provide  one  32-pa88enger 
bus  for  use  of  various  student  and  college  groups  and  two  one-half -ton  pickup 
trucks. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  ON  CONSTRUCTION 

Dr.  Elstad.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  construction  I  have  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

The  construction  program,  which  has  been  underway  since  1956, 
has  had  the  dual  aims  of  providing  more  ade^piate  facilities  for  all 
phases  of  the  college  program,  and  of  expanding  the  physical  plant 
to  accommodate  an  enlarg^  student  body. 

To  dat»,  the  sum  of  $6,637,000  has  been  appropriated  to  construct 
six  bmldings,  athletic  fields  and  stands,  and  tne  related  outside  serv- 
ices, roads,  walks,  and  grading.  The  six  buildings  include  a  women's 
dormitory,  a  physical  activities  building,  classroom-laboratory,  speech 
and  hearmg  center,  cafeteria  and  service  building,  and  men's  resiaence 
hall.    All  are  now  in  use. 

In  addition,  we  are  embarking  on  a  program  of  renovation  and 
repair  of  the  existing  buildings  on  the  campus.  The  sum  of  $150,000 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose  in  1960. 

1961  REQUEST 

This  year  we  are  requesting  the  amount  of  $2,282,000  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  building  program.  Within  this  sum  are  included 
$1,127,000  for  a  new  Kendall  School,  $775,000  for  an  auditorium, 
$90,000  for  maintenance  buildings,  $255,000  for  roads,  walks,  and 

Sading,  and  $35,000  for  additional  equipment  for  the  classroom- 
boratory  building.  The  plans  and  specifications  for  these  projects 
are  now  complete. 

In  addition,  we  are  requesting  this  year  the  sum  of  $150,000  for  the 
second  stage  of  the  program  of  renovation  and  repair  of  the  existing 
physical  plant 

Mr.  Fogabtt.  Doctor,  we  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  your 
complete  prepared  statement. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Tliank  you,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

OONBTBUCnON  PBOOBAM 

Congress  has  approved  a  master  development  plan  for  the  expansion  of  the 
physical  plant  and  faculties  at  GaUaudet  College.  This  plan  has  been  developed 
with  the  dual  aims  (1)  of  providing  more  adequate  facilities  for  all  phases  of  the 
college  program,  and  (2)  of  expanding  the  physical  plant  to  accommodate  an 
enlarged  stnd^it  body. 
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'  The  Bum  of  $6,687,000  has  been  awropriated  for  the  building  program  tx>  date. 
These  appropriation  made  funds  available  for  six  buildings,  athletic  fields  and 
stands  and  related  equipment,  grading  and  outside  services.  In  addition,  in 
fiscal  year  1950,  $123,000  was  appropriated  f6r  the  purpose  of  developing  plans 
and  drawings  for  these  remaining  projects  in  the  overall  construction  program. 

CUBEENT   STATUS  OF  OONSTaUCTION  PBOO&AM 

The  current  status  of  aU  stages  of  the  program  is  as  f611ows: 

In  stage  1  the  women's  residence  haU  and  the  physical  activities  heating  plav 
building  have  been  completed  and  are  in  use. 

In  stage  2  the  classroom-laboratory  building  and  the  speech  and  hearing  ooiter 
and  all  outside  services,  walks,  and  grading  have  he&k  completed. 

In  stage  8  the  cafeteria  and  service  building  and. the  men's  residence  ball  were 
occupied  in  Sept^nber  and  final  inspection  was  made  in  the  first  week  of  Pebm- 
ary.    Contracts  for  construction  of  athletic  fields  will  be  let  in  the  near  future. 

Plans  and  drawings  for  the  remaining  projects  in  the  fourth  and  final  stage 
have  been  completed.  This  stage  calls  for  the  construction  ot  an  auditorium, 
cla88ro(«n,  and  dormitory  building  for  K»:idall  School*  construction  of  mainte- 
nance buildings  and  completion  of  roads,  walks,  and  grading. 

ALTEBATZON  AND  BBNOVATION  OP  OLDER  EZI8T1N0  BUlLDIirCI6 

In  1958  the  college  conducted  a  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  older  buildings  on 
the  campus.  Many  of  these  buildings  are  structurally  sound  and  suitable  for 
preservation  and  can  be  adapted  to  play  an  important,  continuing  part  in  tlie 
overall  programs  of  the  college. 

If  prudent  and  selective  care  is  taken  at  this  time,  many  years  of  service  can 
be  derived  from  their  continuing  use.  Such  deficiencies  as  primitive  and  po- 
tentially dangerous  lighting  systems,  inadequate  heating,  plumbing  and  ventila- 
tion, and  defects  in  outside  walls  and  roofs  need  to  be  corrected  in  order  to  avoid 
intensive  damage. 

In  1960  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  to  initiate  a  first  step  in  tlie 
renovation  and  repair  program  to  existing  buildings.  Plans  and  spedficatioDS 
are  about  complete  for  this  project  and  work  will  proceed  during  the  coming 
spring. 

*00ST8  OF  ALTERATION   AND  BBNOVATION 

Preliminary  studies  indicate  that  a  full  program  of  major  repair,  preseira- 
Uon  and  renovation  projects  will  regoire  appropriations  of  $700,000  to  $1  milUan. 
It  it  planned  to  approach  these  needs  on  a  multistage  basis. 

1961   BEQUEST 

The  sum  of  $775,000  is  requested  for  the  construction  of  an  auditorium,  the 
amount  ot  $1,127,000  is  requested  for  the  construction  of  Kendall  School,  and  we 
also  request  the  sum  of  $90,000  for  the  construction  of  maintenance  buHdingB  and 
$255,000  for  the  completion  of  all  roads,  walks,  and  grading. 

The  sum  of  $150,000  is  asked  to  cover  the  second  stage  of  tibe  program  of  reno- 
vation and  repair  of  existing  buildings. 

The  amount  of  $35,000  is  also  requested  for  special  educational  equipment  for 
the  needs  of  the  recently  completed  classroom  and  laboratory  building. 

Dr.  Elstad.  I  would  be  happy  to  explain  these  additions^  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  All  right. 

Your  appropriation  tor  1960  is  $904,000? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  And,  your  request  for  1961  is  $994,000,  which  is  tn 
increase  of  $90,000? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Now,  your  increases  are  set  forth  on  page  16,  and 
there  is  a  summary  explanation  of  each  on  pages  17  and  18. 
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JUSTTFIOATION  DATA 

We  will  place  into  the  record  at  this  point  pages  16,  17,  and  18 
of  the  justincations. 

(The  pages  referred  to  follow :) 

GALLAITDET  COLL£OE — SaXARIES  AND  EXPENSE 

Bummary  of  changes 

Bnacted  aiq;Kropriatlon $904, 000 

E:stimate  for  1961 994,000 

Total  change 90,000 

Increases  : 

(a)  Mandatory  items  : 

1.  Wlthin-grade  salary  increases 40,000 

2.  Employee  health  insnrance  for  existing  positions 11,525 

3.  Increased  contributions  (retirement  and  MCA 2,218 

Subtotal 58,743 

<6)  Program  increases : 

1.  Continuation  costs  of  research  programs 5,000 

2.  Strengthening  of  instructional  and  8Ui)ervi8ory  program, 

5  positions 28. 150 

3.  Additional  stafP  and  increased  costs  because  of  the  open- 
ing of  new  buildings : 

Operation   and   maintenance   staff,  8   posi- 
tions  - $14, 300 

Increased  costs : 

Communications 1, 222 

Utilities 3, 000 

Supplies  and  materials 4,776 

23,298 

4.  Replacement  of  a  portion  of  obsolete  automotive  equip- 
ment       10,500 

5.  Increased  contributions  for  new  i>ositions : 

Retirement  fund $2, 434 

Health  insurance.-! 475 

2,909 

Subtotal 64,857 

Gross  increases 118,600 

X>ecreases: 

(a)  Nonrecurring  contractual  services 6,000 

(&)  Increased  reimbursements 23>600 

Net  increases 90, 000 

EXFLANATIOir  OF  CHANGES 

<a)  Mandatory  items 

1.  Within-ffrade  increases. — ^An  Increase  of  $40,000  is  requested  to  provide 
witliin-grade  steps  under  the  established  faculty  salary  scale  and  to  cover 
promotions  from  one  academic  rank  to  another.  This  request  also  includes  like 
Increases  for  Job  classifications  which  have  been  established  for  maintenance 
and  secretarial  staff. 

2.  Employees  health  insurance  and  increased  contributions  for  retirement 
and  PICA  for  existing  positions. — An  increase  to  appropriation  request  of 
$11,525  to  provide  estimated  employer  contributions  to  newly  established  health 
insurance  program.  An  increase  in  the  amount  of  $2,218  is  also  requested  for 
retirement  and  FICA  employer  contributions. 
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(h)  Proffram  increaaet 

1.  Caniinuatian  costs  of  linquisiic  research  program  initiated  in  the  19S8 
appropriation. — ^The  sum  of  $5,000  is  herewith  requested  to  enable  this  progrun 
to  continue.  This  research  now  appears  to  have  possibilities  for  the  indaflhite 
future.  A  grammar  and  lexicon  in  the  language  of  signs  is  now  in  th,e  process 
of  publication.  This  basic  research  offers  unlimited  possibilities  for  related 
research  in  the  future :  e.g.,  into  dialect  of  the  sign  language ;  into  simultaneous 
use  of  the  language  of  signs  and  spoken  English ;  and  into  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  language  of  signs  and  English  so  that  English  may  be  more  effectively 
taught  to  deaf  students.  Since  adult  people  in  this  country  are  largely  bilingual 
with  the  language  of  signs  the  primary  language  and  English  often  improperly 
mastered,  the  importance  of  this  research  cannot  be  underestimated. 

2.  Strengthening  of  instructional  and  supervisory  program,  five  positions. — 
An  increase  of  $23,150  is  requested  to  proylde  salaries  for  four  new  instructors 
and  a  counselor  of  women.  Of  the  four  instructor  positions  requested,  one  U 
in  the  department  of  English,  now  understaffed,  and  an  additional  instructors 
is  also  requested  for  the  department  of  German  and  classics,  now  staffed  by 
only  one  person.  Two  positions  are  requested  in  our  laboratory  school^  a 
kindergarten  teacher  to  work  with  children  who  have  gone  through  our  new 
nursery  school  but  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  elementary  grades,  and  a  teacher 
of  arts  and  crafts.  At  present  the  arts  and  crafts  are  taught  by  a  graduate 
student  on  a  part-time  basis.  A  counselor  of  women  is  requested  for  our 
student  personnel  services.  Though  our  dean  of  students  is  trained  in  guid- 
ance, he  is  a  man,  and  we  have  no  woman  with  similar  training  to  counsel 
our  female  students. 

3.  Additional  staff  and  increased  cost  because  of  the  opening  of  new  builds 
ings. — An  increase  in  the  amount  of  $234298  is  requested  to  provide  the  follow- 
ing: an  additional  well-qualified  engineer  and  maintenance  man  to  provide 
continuous  supervision  of  mechanical,  heating,  and  lighting  functions.  An 
additional  fireman  and  a  Janitor  are  also  requested.  Additional  funds  are  also 
requested  for  increased  costs  of  communications,  utilities  and  maintenance 
supplies  and  materials,  brought  about  by  opening  of  new  buildings. 

4.  Replacement  of  a  portion  of  obsolete  automotive  equipment. — An  increase 
of  $10,500  is  requested  to  provide  one  32-passenger  bus  for  use  of  various  col- 
lege groups.  In  addition,  two  ^-ton  pickup  trucks  are  requested  to  replace 
maintenance  equipment  now  in  use  which  is  in  excess  of  12  years  of  age. 

5.  Employees  health  insurance  and  increased  contributions  to  retirement  fund 
for  new  positions. — ^An  increase  is  requested  in  the  amount  of  $475  to  provide 
estimated  employer  contributions  to  health  insurance  program.  An  increase  in 
the  amount  of  ^,434  is  also  requested  for  retirement  fund  contributions. 

PROGRAM  INCREASES 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  will  you  please  tell  us  about  the  first  three 
items  under  program  increases? 
The  other  items  are  more  or  less  routine. 

RESEABOH  PBOG&AM 

Dr.  Elstad.  The  first  $5,000  is  for  continuation  costs  of  research 

Erograms.  We  have  a  research  program  in  the  development  of  the 
asis  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  that  has  been  in  operation  for  '2 
years.  We  need  this  $5,000  to  continue  with  this  project  and  bring 
it  toward  conclusion. 

NEW   POSITIONS  BEQUESTED 

The  $23,150  is  for  five  new  positions.  There  is  one  instructor  in 
the  department  of  English  for  $5,000,  and  an  instructor  in  the  de- 
partment of  German  and  classics  for  $4,250,  and  a  counselor  of 
women.  These  are  needed  onlj  because  of  the  increase  in  enroll- 
ment, and  the  necessity  for  having  an  adequate  staff  to  do  this  work. 
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ACCREDITED  BY  MIDDLE  STATES  ASSOCIATION 

As  you  know,  we  are  accredited  by  the  Middle  States  Association, 
but  we  have  been  asked  each  year  to  render  them  a  report — in  October 
1969,  I960,  and  1961. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  you  are  an  accredited 
college.    I  believe  that  occurred  2  years  ago  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Denton.  We  asked  you  if  you  were  goinff  to  be  accredited,  and 
you  said,  of  course,  you  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  suffi- 
cient instructors  who  were  both  competent  in  their  subjecS,  andquaU- 
fied  to  teach  the  deaf.  And  you  haa  other  deficiencies  that  we  appro- 
priated funds  to  correct.  So  we  are  very  pleased  that  you  are  an 
accredited  college. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  if  the  Government  maintains  a  college,  it 
should  be  an  accredited  college. 

Dr.  Elstad.  It  is  one  of  me  finest  things  that  has  happened  to  us, 
I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  part  which  we  on  this  commit- 
tee had  in  it. 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  what  you  have  done. 

INSTRUCTORS  NEEDED  AT  KENDALL  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  Kendall  School  two  additional  instructors  are 
requested — an  instructor  in  arts  and  crafts,  and  an  instructor  of  kin- 
dergarten. There  we  train  little  children  3  or  4  years  of  a^  and 
when  they  are  through  there  they  go  into  the  regular  Kendall  School, 
and  we  need  this  extra  position  for  these  children  who  are  instructed 
there. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENANCE 

Then,  in  "Operation  and  maintenance"  of  physical  plant,  the  in- 
crease is  due  to  the  increased  size  of  the  plant  and  the  machinery  in- 
volved therein. 

We  need  this  assistant  superintendent  to  insure  the  proper  care  of 
this  equipment. 

We  really  should  have  two  firemen  on  duty  at  all  times,  but  we  do 
not.  This  one  additional  fireman  will  give  us  part  of  the  help  we 
need. 

Then,  of  course,  for  each  new  building  you  get  you  have  additional 

i'anitorial  service,  and  the  more  buildings  you  get,  the  more  help  you 
lave  to  have. 

REDUCTION  IN  ORIGINAL  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  Denton.  You  asked  for  $1,162,000,  and  when  they  got  through 
cutting  this  estimate  in  the  Secretary's  Office  and  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  you  got  $994,000. 

"W^at  were  the  things  you  originally  requested  that  aren't  included 
in  this  budget. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Well,  as  I  stated  before,  to  keep  up  with  the  Middle 
States  Association  requirements,  we  are  trying  to  ask  for  in  our  pre- 
liminary estimate  each  year  the  number  of  positions  we  will  need  to 
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do  the  job  the  way  they  are  asking  it  to  be  done.  Certain  positions 
were  left  out  resulting  in  our  budget  being  modified  somewhat 

Mr.  Denton.  Would  you  put  in  the  record  the  effect  of  these  cuts 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows :) 

Reductions  in  estimates  of  ChiUaudet  OMege 

Salaries  and  expenses: 

Part-time  positions,  including  psychologist,  assistant  in  art,  5  re- 
search assistants,  and  student  help . $20,  OOO 

FuU-time  positions,  including  messenger,  secretary  to  the  registrar, 
and  secretary  to  the  faculty 12;  WO 

Reduction  in  salary  on  new  positions  to  first  st^  of  salary  schedule.      4, 650 

Increase  in  graduate  stipends ;  graduate  stipends  have  been  discon- 
tinued. Funds  currently  budgeted  for  that  purpose  will  be  used 
to  pay  costs  of  practice  teachkig  at  schools  for  the  deaf 8^  125 

Automotive  and  maintenance  equipment  including  ^-ton  pickup 
truck 7,700 

Research  program,  continued  at  the  same  levdL  as  1960 ^ 5,  OOO 

Increased  reimbursements  (estimate  based  on  increased  student 
body  and  increase  in  tuition  fee) 12,488 

Increased  travel  (for  travel  of  faculty  to  professional  meetings) 5^  500 

SuppUes  and  materials,  including  reduction  in  food  costs  to  reflect 
revised  enrollment  estimates 7,085 

Other,  including  utUitieB,  contractual  services,  contributioos,  com- 
munications  ^ ^^ -. 11, 201 

Total 89,  d^ 

Construction : 

Qreenhouse  eliminated  at  suggestion  of  coUege 16, 000 

Reduction  in  amount  allowed  for  outside  services,  roads,  walks,  and 

grading 5,000 

Major  repairs  and  renovation : 

Additional  repairs  to  residence  Na  1 85, 000 

KendaU  Hall * 35, 000 

Reduction  in  amount  allowed  for  Fowler  HaU 10, 000 

Reduction  in  amount  allowed  for  Chapel  Hall 35, 000 

Reduction  in  amount  aUowed  for  iH>ecial  education  equipment 10,000 

Total 146,000 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ITEMS   CUT  FROM  ORIGINAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  they  were  essential  to  carry  out  the 
work  of  a  deaf  institution  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  do. 

There  is  a  part-time  psychologist  requested.  As  you  know^  deafness 
is  a  crippling  handicap.  The  crippling  does  not  show,  but  these 
children  need  a  lot  of  guidance  and  adjustment  to  their  handicap 
because  some  of  them  have  been  deafened  suddenly  and  so  we  feel  we 
should  enlarge  our  psychology  department. 

We  requested  another  part-time  assistant  in  art.  Our  art  depart- 
ment turns  out  quite  successful  artists,  and  we  feel  the  more  we  can 
bolster  that  department,  the  better  we  can  turn  out  good  graduates 
in  that  field. 

Five  part-time  research  assistants  were  requested.  We  have  a  large 
number  of  research  programs  going  on,  and  these  all  do  not  require 
full-time  assistants,  but  they  require  part-time  assistants.    These  five 
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assistants  would  have  helped  there.  The  work  will  be  done,  but  it 
will  have  to  be  extended,  when  and  if  we  get  this  additional  help 
in  years  to  come. 

We  never  have  enough  secretarial  positions,  especially  on  the 
faculty.  We  have  a  facultv  of  close  to  90,  and  1  full-time  secretary 
who  services  this  group.  Then,  we  requested  a  messenger.  We  have 
one  man  with  a  truck  who  has  to  serve  tibe  entire  campus  with  equip- 
ment and  things  like  that,  and  we  had  hoped  to  have  an  assistant  to 
help  him  in  the  delivery  work. 

Now.  we  asked  for  certain  amounts  for  salaries,  and  these  were  re- 
duced because  they  seemed  to  be  more  than  the  salary  scale  called 
for.  Well,  the  difficulty  is  that  on  a  beginning  salary  of  $4,250.  for 
instance,  for  an  instructor,  you  cannot  get  a  person  for  that.  You 
have  to  pay  them  $4,800  or  $5,000.  So,  we  asked  for  more  than  the 
base  salary  for  these  five  new  positions  and  that  reduction  amounted 
to  $4,660. 

SHOBTAQE  OF  IN8TSUGTORS  FOR  THE  DBAF 

Mr.  Denton.  I  know  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  instructors  for  the 
deaf. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  Dr.  Webber,  who  has  charge  of  that  in  my  hometown, 
asked  me  to  talk  to  you  about  getting  some  instructors  in  Evansville. 
I  know  you  told  me  jou  coula  not  possibly  secure  them.  Are  you 
doing  anything  to  relieve  that  situation  by  training  more  instructors 
for  the  deaf? 

Dr.  Elstad.  We  are.  This  year  we  started  out  with  33  in  the  class, 
while  the  largest  class  we  had  had  before  was  17.  This  class  is  so 
large  that  they  cannot  do  all  of  their  laboratory  work  in  our  o^ti 
Kendall  School.  So,  we  have  had  to  send  them  to  the  West  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf,  to  the  West  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Deaf, 
and  to  the  Marylana  School  for  the  Deaf  for  their  practice  teaching. 

Now,  we  have  the  largest  training  class  in  the  United  States  for 
teaching  of  the  deaf. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  a  tendency  now  to  teach  the  deaf  children 
light  in  their  hometown ;  is  there  not  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  used  to  be  that  they  went  to  a  State  institution, 
but  now  they  provide  teachers  for  the  deaf  in  the  schools  and  the 
children  go  to  school  and  live  at  home. 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  true,  and  that  works  out  very  well  in  the  larger 
centers,  but  where  there  is  a  small  school  and,  for  instance,  you  have 
five  deaf  children,  you  will  find  they  are  not  anvwhere  near  the  same 
age.  You  will  have  a  16-yeiar-old,  a  12-year-oid,  a  10-year-old,  and 
soon. 

Mr.  Denton.  Where  it  can  be  done,  it  is  more  economical. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  There  is  not  the  boarding  school  problem  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  But,  that  has  caused  a  demand  for  more  teachers  of 
the  deaf? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir.  The  better  teachers  would  rather  not  teach 
in  a  situation  like  that,  because  they  cannot  teach  a  well-graded  class. 
Teaching  children  of  all  ages  at  one  time  is  very  difficult. 
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TRAIKINO   CENTEB8 


Mr.  Denton.  Is  there  any  place  besides  your  school  where  they 
train  teachers  of  the  deaf ! 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  manv  are  there? 

Dr.  EiiSTAD.  St.  Louis  has  a  very  fine  training  center;  then  there 
is  Northampton,  MasgL,  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  a  school  for  the 
deaf  in  New  York.    Those  are  the  large  training  centers. 

The  university  clinics  will  set  up  schools,  but  their  difficulty  is  that 
they  very  seldom  have  a  sufficient  numbw  of  deaf  children  on  which 
to  do  their  practice  teaching. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  think  the  program  should  be  stepped  up  in  order 
to  teach  instructors  of  the  deaf  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  now  which 
we  hope  passes  wherebv  there  will  be  a  subsidy  for  candidates  so  we 
will  have  a  better  pull  to  get  candidates  .in  the  field,  and  then  the 
schools  will  be  subsidized  also.  We  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  that 
biU. 

TUmON   AND   maintenance   CHARGE  FER   STUDENT 

Mr.  Denton.  How  long  has  the  rate  charged  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia been  $1,295  a  year  for  each  student  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  About  4  years. 

Mr.  Denton.  This  covers  more  than  their  tuition;  does  it  not? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Tuition  and  maintenance  for  5  days  a  week.  It  is 
rather  a  reasonable  amount  in  one  way,  but  we  have  this  situation: 
If  we  raise  our  requests  too  high,  their  tendency  would  be  to  sksit 
their  own  school  and  that  would  eliminate  our  practice  school  where 
our  student  teachers  currently  get  their  practice.  So,  we  feel  that  it  is 
proper  for  the  Government  to  subsidize  in  part  this  Unining  center  be- 
cause of  the  problem  we  have  in  our  teacher  training  program.  With- 
out the  Kendall  School,  we  could  not  have  the  program. 

Mr.  Denton.  Does  it  cover  your  costs  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No  ;  the  $1,295  does  not. 

The  cost  is  closer  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  tuition  do  other  people  pay  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Well,  that  is  the  tuition  that  all  who  attend  the  Kendall 
School  pay. 

Mr.  Denton.  $2,000? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No;  $1,295. 

Mr.  Denton.  And,  anyone  can  go  there  for  $1,295  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Denton.  Whether  they  live  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
place  else? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  larger  school  than  we  have,  because  it  gives 
us  a  better  training  facility.    That  is  the  important  part  of  this. 

Dr.  Denton.  And,  of  course,  the  college  students  conae  from  all 
over  the  country  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir;  45  States. 

Mr.  Denton.  But,  those  in  attendance  at  Kendall  are  generally 
from  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir.  If  this  new  school  is  built,  we  hope  it  will  be 
so  attractive  that  we  can  draw  some  from  outside  so  that  weican  make 
a  larger  school  and  have  a  better  training  facility.    »OOglt 
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Mr.  Dbntdn.  The  Government  helps  the  District  of  Columbia  aid 
the  deaf  children,  but  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  because  it  gives  you 
a  laboratory  f oryour  work  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  That  is  right,  sir. 

CONSTRUCTION  BEQUEST 

Mr.  Denton.  For  construction  you  are  requesting  $2,482,000  which 
represents  an  increase  of  $2,107,000  over  the  1960  appropriations  of 
$325,000? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Tell  me  what  your  plans  are  for  1961,  and  why  it  is 
important  that  you  get  these  funds? 

TRAINING  center 

Dr.  Elstad.  These  are  the  final  two  buildings  in  our  construction 
program  in  the  master  plan  that  was  laid  out  for  the  college.  You 
"will  notice  one  is  the  construction  of  the  new  Kendall  School.  This 
is  the  training  center  we  have  been  talking  about,  and  this  will  give 
that  school  proper  facilities  in  which  to  work. 

You  see,  we  nave  been  putting  the  school  in  abandoned  buildings 
that  have  been  taken  from  the  college.  We  now  have  the  £end{3l 
School  in  about  four  different  places.  This  new  project  will  give 
them  a  fine  center  in  which  to  ^t  their  education  and  will  give  us. 
proper  training  facilities  for  teadiers. 

auditorium 

We  have  requested  an  auditorium.  We  have  no  place  now  which 
is  adequate  for  our  entire  school  population  to  go  for  programs, 
and  this  will  be  built  so  that  it  will  be  proj)er  for  students  wno  cannot 
hear.  So  often  we  do  not  take  into  consideration  that  the  deaf  re- 
ceives everything  through  the  eyes.  Therefore,  every  seat  in  this  new 
proposed  auditorium  will  be  so  situated  that  students  can  see  without 
obstruction.    It  will  be  in  a  fan  shape. 

It  will  be  reduced  in  depth  so  that  each  seat  is  close  to  the  stage  in 
order  that  lipreading  will  be  possible  and  so  that  they  can  see  the  sign 
language  properly.  Our  dramatic  productions  can  be  held  there,  and 
our  religious  services  will  be  held  there.  It  is  a  much-needed  addi- 
tion. 

MAINTENANCE  BUILDING 

Then,  we  have  some  maintenance  equipment  which  should  be 
housed,  and  so  construction  of  a  maintenance  building  for  $90,000  is 
requested. 

Then  on  this  large  campus — ^I  would  like  to  just  show  you  this 
picture  that  was  in  the  Star,  and  you  can  get  the  idea  of  the  quad- 
rangle. Those  structures  with  the  white  tops  are  all  new  buildings, 
and  you  can  see  the  number  of  walks  and  roads  involved.  I  would  he 
glad  to  leave  that  with  you. 

Mr.  Denton.  We  would  like  to  have  it,  and  if  you  have  something 
that  we  could  reproduce  in  the  hearings  that  would  show  the  layout 
of  the  college,  we  would  appreciate  receiving  it. 

(The  following  was  submitted :) 
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STATUS  OF  VUmnHO  FEOblUM 


Mr.  Denton.  I  will  ask  you  to  put  in  the  record  a  table  showing 
«ach  item  in  the  building  program,  and  its  status. 
Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  information  referred  to  follows : ) 

Qallaudel  CoUege  cansiruttion  program 


Project 

Stages  1-3 
IWWiB. 

•   1060 

•1M6 

1061 

'Vftftnfii'\*9  nffldwim  hftU 

$601,500 
1.533,500 
1,543,000 
444,000 
filO^OOO 
935,000 
665,000 

Physical  activities,  beating  plant  building      

$86,000 

'nfoihn'  ftnd  laundry  eqnipmmnt      ....      .    . . 

Cafeteria  and  service  }>a&ding. ., 

$35,000 

Men's  residence  hall         

776,000 

Olfsprofmu  ^nd  donni^nrhtt.  KeodaH  8flhCM>l       .   .     .  . 

1,137,000 

Athletic  fleldfl  and  stands 

150,000 

M'Aff|^frni^ir|fifi  buildings 

90,000 

Ootside  aervloes,  roa&  walks,  and  frrading 

isaooo 

256,000 

Major  repairs  and  renovation      ..— - 

150,000 

160,009 

pivn  and  sDeciflcations 

$128,000 

Total 

6,463,000 

1»,000 
0) 

326,000 

(») 

3,433,000 

Status  of  projects. 

(^ 

I  Completed. 

*  Under  oonstruotioo. 

>  Proposed. 


HISTORY  OF   BUILDING  PROGRAM 


Mr.  Kblly.  It  might  be  pointed  out  that  in  1956  this  c<Mnmittee 
started  on  a  program  of  reconstruction.  This  1961  request  in  con- 
nection with  new  buildings  will  complete  that  entire  program.  This 
is  the  last  sta^  There  will  still  be  a  need  in  subsequent  fiscal  years 
for  some  additional  money  in  connection  with  the  modernization  and 
renovation  of  those  builaings  which  will  be  retained  from  the  old 
campus. 

You  made  available  $150,000  for  this  purpose  in  1960  and  we  are  re- 
questing $150,000  more  in  1961,  but  there  will  be  need  in  subsequent 
Jears  for  additional  funds  to  complete  that  modernization  and  re- 
abilitation  of  old  buildings. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Kelly,  I  am  glad  you  brought  that  up  because  I 
remember — ^I  think  it  was  1955 — we  said  we  wanted  this  to  be  an  ac- 
credited college,  and  one  of  the  great  needs  was  a  better  physical 
Slant  so  we  requested  you  to  develop  a  plan  to  correct  this  and  we 
ave  fully  supported  the  carrying  out  of  that  plan. 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  am  glad  this  program  is  being  completed.  I  went 
out  there  last  year  after  your  testimony  and  looked  at  the  plant  and 
that  is  when  all  the  building  debris  was  lying  on  the  ground. 

Dr.  EiflTAD.  Yes,  sir.    You  should  see  it  now. 

Mr.  Denton.  Have  you  got  that  cleaned  up  ? 

Dr.  Elstad.  Yes^  sir ;  you  can  see  it  is  pretty  well  cleaned  up  now, 
according  to  the  picture.  That  quadrangle  in  the  center  is  all  new. 
That  is  where  this  debris  was  the  last  time  you  were  there. 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  did  I  stop  you  before  you  had  finished? 

Dr.  Elstad.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  J>ENTON.  Will  any  part  of  the  construction  program  be  left  for 
future  financing  if  this  budget  is  approved  ? 
Dr.EiiSTAD.  Just  the  renovation  of  the^der  buildings. 


GONSTRUOnON  FLANS 

Mr.  Denton.  Then  submit  for  the  record  what  deficiencies  joa 
will  have  in  your  physical  plant  after  you  complete  the  construction 
contemplated  by  the  1961  budget. 

Dr.  Eii9TAa  i  es,  sir. 

(The  matters  referred  to  follow :) 

CONSTBUOTION  PLANS 

The  1961  budget  estimate  provides  for  the  completion  of  aU  remaining  praj- 
ects  foreseen  in  the  master  construction  plan  begun  in  1950.  These  project* 
appear  on  page  729.  They  wiU  bring  the  building  program  to  a  satisfactocT 
conclusion.  With  the  passage  of  time,  certain  needs  for  the  physical  plant  not 
foreseen  in  the  master  plan  have  become  apparent  These  future  needs  are  de- 
scribed below : 

(1)  Present  plans  call  for  an  expenditure  of  $700,000  for  the  renovaticm  of 
existing  buUdings  which  are  to  continue  to  be  utiUzed  in  the  college  program. 
The  program  of  renovation  and  repair  will  extend  over  a  period  of  years.  In 
1960  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  was  made  to  initiate  the  first  step.  An  addi- 
tional amount  of  $150,000  is  requested  in  1961.  If  prudent  and  selective  care  is 
taken  at  this  time,  many  years  of  service  can  be  derived  from  the  older  baUdings 
on  the  campus.  Deficiencies  such  as  primitive  and  potentially  dangeroojs  light- 
ing  systems,  inadequate  heating,  plumbing,  and  ventilation,  and  defects  in  oat- 
side  walls  and  roofs  must  be  corrected  in  order  to  prevent  excessive  deteriora- 
tion. 

(2)  As  originaUy  planned,  the  playing  fields  were  designed  to  provide  dressing 
rooms,  washrooms,  and  storage  facilities  under  the  stadium  seats.  It  was  earlier 
thought  that  these  facilities  could  be  provided  within  the  $150,000  appropriated 
by  the  Congress  last  year  for  playing  fields.  It  is  now  apparent  that  these  facili- 
ties cannot  be  provided  within  the  amount  appropriated.  Accordingly,  the  future 
construction  plans  include  a  fleldhouse  to  be  erected  at  the  end  of  the  football 
field  at  a  cost  of  $80«0M,  which  wiU  provide  for  these  f aciUties. 

(3)  No  provision  was  made  in  the  original  construction  plans  for  a  new  aits 
and  crafts  facility.  It  was  exi)ected  at  the  time  that  these  activities  would  be 
housed  in  the  older  buildings.  It  is  now  apparent  that  this  was  not  good 
planning. 

The  art  department  trains  graduates  for  positions  as  instructors  of  art  and 
for  other  positions  in  the  art  field.  It  is  a  growing  department.  None  cl  the 
present  buildings  can  meet  the  needs  engendered  by  the  activities  characteristic 
of  this  field,  which  require  a  great  deal  of  space  and  light  The  domestic  arts 
department  trains  students  to  become  teachers  and  to  enter  the  commercial  field. 
It  requires  modem  kitchens  in  well  lighted  rooms.  The  graphic  arts  department 
trains  instructors  of  printing  for  schools  of  the  deaf.  Printing  remains  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  fields  for  employment  of  deaf  persons.  These  three  depart- 
ments would  be  housed  in  a  new  arts  and  crafts  building  situated  in  a  strategic 
position  on  the  campus.   The  cost  would  be  approximately  $600,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  Laird,  have  you  any  questions  ? 
Mr.  Laikd.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Denton.  Gentlemen,  we  thank  you  very  much. 
Dr.  Elstad.  We  thank  you,  sir. 

(The  following  data  was  subsequently  submitted  at  the  request  of 
the  committee:) 
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ENROLLMENT  STATISTICS 
Gross  enroUmerU  by  schools  and  colleges  for  years  1969  through  1961 


Actual, 
1050 

Estimate, 
1960 

Estimate, 
1961 

Undergraduate; 

Proparetory  students    _. .. 

88 
252 

06 
240 

126 

Unaergradnate  students , 

2S2 

Total,  undflnrraduate  -         ...... 

340 
18 

347 
83 

377 

Qraduate  students.  ,-,       w-                __,_., 

30 

Total,  full-time  students 

358 
27 
34 

14 

380 
32 
35 

407 

SflTHTIlflr    school                                                                                                       .,r                     -..                                 .r. 

35 

Vocational  onnn^lor"  sc)><v^I 

30 

Auditory  training  for  hard-of-haartng  students  In  public 
schools 

Grand  total,  ooll*^           -    -        - 

433 

447 

472 

Kendan  School: 

T>fcrtrlct  of  <^ol"TnW» 

67 
3 

81 
5 

82 

Otiwr?  pft3^T^  ^'11  t^iitlon . . 

5 

70 

86 

87 

Orand  total,  all  dftpartraents  ..  

603 

533 

650 

Geographical  distrihiUion  of  studerU  enrollment,  1969-60 


Alabama 4 

Arizona 11 

Arkansas 8 

California 48 

Colorado 1 

Connecticut 12 

Florida 6 

€r^>rgia 4 

Idaho - 6 

Illinois 18 

Indiana 11 

Iowa - 7 

Kansas 5 

Kentucky __  1 

Louisiana 6 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 3 

Michigan 6 

Minnesota 16 

Mississippi .--  4 

Missouri 6 

Montana 6 

Nebraska 4 

Nevada 1 

New  Hampshire 1 

New  Jersey 17 

New  Mexico 5 

New  York 31 

North  Carolina 10 

North  Dakota 4 


Ohio __  2 

Oklahoma 1 

Oregon. 11 

Pennsylvania 24 

Rhode  Island _ 1 

South  Carolina 1 

South  Dakota 5 

Tennessee 1 

Texas— _ _ 13 

Utah 2 

Virginia 8 

Washington 11 

West  Virginia 6 

Wisconsin 6 

Wyoming 1 

District  of  Columbia 3 

Foreign: 

Canada 9 

Korea 1 

Sweden 1 

Vietnam 1 

Republic  of  China 3 

Philippines. _ 2 

India ____ i 

Enrollment: 

States  and  territories _  362 

Foreign  countries 18 


Total- 


380 
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WITNESSES 

MOBDECAI  W.  JOHNSON,  P&ESIDENT,  HOWABD  UNIVEBSITY- 

WILLIAM  STUABT  NELSON,  DEAN 

JAMES  B.  CLABXE,  TEEASUBEE 

0.  FBEDEBICK  STANTON,  BUSINESS  MANAQEB 

JULIAN  A.  COOK,  ABCHITECTUBAL  COOBDINATOB  FOB  THE  BUILD- 

INa  PBOaBAM 
CHABLES  a.  PALMEB,  DIBECTOB,  ESTIMATES  BBANCH,  OFFICE  OF 

DESIGN  AND  CONSTBUCTION,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGB  SEBVICB 
JAMES  F.   KELLY,  DEPABTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

Salabies  and  Ezfienses 
Program  and  financing 


l«99aotiifll 


I960  estimate 


1981 


Program  by  activities: 

1.  General  administration 

2.  Resident  Instruction  and  departmental  research. 
8.  Organized  research 

4.  General  library 

5.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  physical  plant.. . . 

6.  AttxiUary  enterprises 

7.  Student  aid 

Total  obligations 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimbursements  from— 

Other  accounts 

Non-Federal  sources 

Appropriation  (new  obligational authority).. 


1813, 510 

4,138,010 

675,874 

102,684 

1,058,147 

1,046,962 

810,500 


$827,017 

4,642,023 

711,446 

224,040 

1,043,001 

1,067,761 

2n,076 


1832;  776 

711.446 

2»,SI» 

1.168C8BS 

1, 087.3*1 

271.076 


8,245.096 


-858,613 
-3,536,283 


8»  687.293 


-422,270 

-8.648,014 


9ia0iS72 


-448^817 
-8»  741, 556 


4.350.300 


4.617,000 


5^0001089 


Note.— Reimbursements  from  non-Federal  sources  above  are  from  tuition,  other  student  Ims,  gifts  and 
grants,  endowment  income,  and  sales  by  auxiliary  enterprises. 

Ohjeot  iAa99ifioaiUm 


19G9aotaal 


19e0a8tlmate 


1961 


NoD-Pederal  employees: 

Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivaieDt  of  all  otW  positlODS. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year ., 

Average  grade  and  salary  established  by  board  of  trustees. 
Average  salary  of  Instructional  grades * 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  posttloos-. - 4 

Positions  otner  than  permanent 

Other  personal  services \ 

Total  personal  services^ 

02  Travel -j 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions 

12  Pensions 

15   Taxesand assessments- 

Total  obligations.. * 


916 

281 

1,W 

1,614 


1.219 
1,646 


l.OH 


4.0     68,842 
86^972 


4.0 


18.904 

16,906 


4.1 


HO0 

67,014 


$4,661,400 

923,466 

7.105 


16.185,217 

067.167 

7.106 


0A6B 
7.196 


6»  501.970 

88,090 
8.706 

70.057 
188.138 

60.494 
448,014 
840.940 
310,648 
522.264 

19,794 
105,081 


6^149^489 
81.537 
8.554 

61.977 
17e»501 

61.211 
891,088 
849.860 
280,115 
492,404 

21,188 
118.926 


81,97 
8^564 

61,977 
184.801 
61.211 

•1L<S6 
»B17U 
60^404 
21.188 
11^996 


8.246.096 


8^687.298 


Goog 


oiaao^sa 
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Mr.  Dbntokt.  The  next  item  for  the  consideration  of  the  subcom- 
mittee is  Howard  University. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  at  this  time  Dr.  Mordecai  Johnson, 
president  of  the  university. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DR.  JOHNSON  LEAVING  HOWARD  UNIVERSriY 

Mr.  Denton.  We  are  sorry,  based  upon  what  we  hear,  that  you  will 
not  be  with  us  after  this  year. 

Dr.  Johnson.  It  will^  be  a  painful  separation  for  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall  rememoer  with  unfailing  gratitude, 
the  cordial,  thoughtful,  and  very  helpful  consideration  wnich  this 
committee  nas  always  accorded  to  me  and  my  fellow  workers,  and 
to  the  cause  which  we  represent. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  you  can  certainly  be  proud  of  what  you  have 
done  at  that  institution. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  committee  will  regret  not  having  you  with  us 
in  the  future. 

ACCREDITED  COLLBOE  BT  lODDUfi  STATES  ASSOCIATION 

A  few  years  ago  we  decided  it  was  time  to  see  Howard  University 
an  accredited  college,  and  we  made  the  money  available  for  the  plant 
and  the  school  so  that  would  be  the  case.  I  think  2  years  a^o  you  told 
us  you  had  accomplished  that,  and  we  are  all  very  proud  of  wnat  part 
we  had  in  it. 

We  are  certainly  proud  and  pleased  with  what  you  have  done. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

GENERAL  HISTORICAL  AND  BACKGROUND  STATEMENT 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
would  like  to  place  in  the  record,  if  you  please,  the  historical  back- 
ground statement  which  keeps  the  committee  up  to  date  on  the  uni- 
'versity. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  will  be  inserted  into  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  have  the  honor  to  present  here- 
with an  historical  and  baekgroand  statement  on  behalf  of  Howard  Universif^ 
which  it  is  hoped  wiU  serve  to  set  b^ore  you  (a)  the  natare  of  Howard  Univer^ 
sity  and  its  place  in  American  higher  education ;  (&)  the  special  relationship  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  Howard  University;  and  (c)  the  present  status  of  the 
university. 

▲.     THE  NATXJBS  OF  HOWARD  umVEBSTTT  AND  ITS  FLACB  IN  AMEBICAN  HIGHER 

EDTJOATION 

1.  Howard  University  was  charted  by  act  of  Oongress  on  March  2, 1867.  It  was 
the  parpose  of  the  founders  to  admit  students  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  race, 
creed,  color,  and  national  origin.  But  it  was  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
founders  to  admit  Negro  youth,  among  others,  to  aU  of  its  educational  offerings. 
The.  institution  has  ptoueered  in  the  offering  of  professional  training  to  Negro 
youth  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  engineering,  architecture,  law,  music,  and 
social  work,  as  weU  aa  in  the  teaching  profession  and  religion.  During  the  school 
year  1968-59,  the  university  served  a  net  total  of  0,661  students  in  its  10  major 
schools  and  colleges  and  in  the  sununer  achooi.  Digitized  by  CjOOQIc 
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2.  During:  the  period  of  92  years  between  1867  and  1969  Howard  Unlyersily  hu 
been  the  only  university  of  public  support  in  the  Southern  States  which  freely 
and  substantially  admitted  Negro  youth  to  any  aiH[>roximation  of  the  wide  scapt 
of  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  professional  opportunities  characteristic  of 
the  American  State  university. 

3.  During  the  entire  92  years  of  its  history  Howard  University  has  graduated 
a  larger  body  of  Negro  physicians,  dentists,  pharmacists,  engineers,  ardiltects. 
musicians,  lawyers,  and  social  workers  than  all  other  universities  oC  inAik 
support  combined,  in  all  the  Southern  States. 

4.  From  the  beginning  of  its  work  until  the  end  of  1969,  Howard  UnlTerMty 
has  graduated  a  total  of  21,090  persons.  By  fbr  the  large  majority  of  ttiese 
graduates  have  been  Negroes.  These  graduates  are  at  work  in  43  States  and  27 
foreign  countries.  In  every  popiidation  center  in  the  United  States  they  con- 
stitute the  largest  and  most  diversified  group  of  trained  Negro  public  servants 
related  to  any  single  Institution  in  the  world. 

5.  Since  1948,  public  institutions  in  12  Southern  States,  hitherto  closed  to 
Negrpes  have  little  by  little,  opened  their  doors  to  Negro  youth  bat  in  the  year 
1958  Howard  University  still  enrolled  a  larger  number  of  Negro  students  ia 
medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  music,  engineering,  architecture,  and  social 
work  than  in  aU  other  puiblic  universities  and  colleges  together  in  the  oitire 
area  of  the  Southern  State& 

6.  The  national  importance  of  Howard  University  as  a  trainer  of  Negro  pro- 
fessional students  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to  medicine 
and  dentistry.  If  Meharry  Medical  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  alone  be  ex- 
cluded, the  enrollment  of  medical  and  dental  students  at  Howard  University 
in  1969  exceeded  the  enrollment  of  Negro  students  in  aU  the  other  medical  and 
dental  schools  in  the  United  States.  Howard  University  and  Meharry  Medical 
College  have  been  responsible  pioneers  in  the  development  of  medical  education 
among  Negroes  and,  today,  they  constitute,  by  far,  the  major  source  ot  Negro 
physicians,  surgetms,  and  dentists  In  America  and  in  the  world.  The  urgent  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  these  two  institutions  is  further  emphasized  by  the  tatt 
that  even  now  the  total  annual  output  of  Negro  physicians  in  the  United  Rtates 
hardly  exceeds  the  number  required  to  replace  those  who  annually  die,  and 
there  is  a  standing  shortage  of  over  15,000. 

7.  From  the  beginning  of  our  woric  in  1867,  the  founders  Invited  to  the  facoltieB 
of  the  university  learned  and  able  men  and  women,  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
and  character  as  individuals  and  without  discrimination  as  to  sex,  race,  creed, 
color  or  natural  origin.  But  it  was  a  major  purpose  of  the  founders  of  Howard 
University  to  employ  Negro  teachers,  among  others,  on  every  faculty.  l\>day  (be 
Negro  members  of  the  professional  and  graduate  faculties  of  Howard  University, 
exclusive  of  the  school  of  religion,  constitute  together  a  group  of  Negro  prolim- 
sional  and  graduate  teachers  larger  by  far  than  all  the  Negroes  so  employed  in 
all  other  American  universities  combined.  The  existence  of  this  group  of  Negro 
university  teachers  at  Howard  University  has  been  a  standing  inspiration  to  the 
Negro  people  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century  and  membership  on  one 
of  these  faculties  has  been  the  first  employment  of  many  of  the  oatBtaadliig 
Negroes  in  the  public  life  of  America.  From  them  came  the  founder  and  opera- 
tor of  the  first  blood  plasma  bank  in  the  world,  the  most  distinguished  Negro 
industrial  chemist  in  America,  the  first  Negro  Governor  of  an  American  posses- 
sion, the  first  Negro  in  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  (Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner), the  first  Negro  member  of  the  bench  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  the  first 
Negro  Cultural  Attach^  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  to  a 
major  European  nation. 

8.  Service  to  foreign  students  and  in  foreign  countries:  Howard  University 
has  developed  a  far-reaching  service  to  foreign  students.  In  1959  it  served  728 
foreign  students  from  50  foreign  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  North,  Cen- 
tral, and  South  America,  15  island  possessions  of  the  British  and  Netherlands 
Indies,  and  4  possessions  of  the  United  States.  The  university  ranks  seccnd 
among  all  American  universities  In  the  percentage  of  foreign  students  enrolled. 

9.  Howard  University  students  and  teachers  have  associated  daily  with  teach- 
ers and  students  representative  of  every  race  and  color  and  all  the  major  creeds 
el  the  world.  They  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  common  country  4tf  the 
trustable  human  heart  crosses  and  transcends  all  these  boundaries  of  dilferaiee^ 
and  they  are  habituated  to  a  friendly  interest  in  human  beings  everywherei  la 
recent  years  many  of  these  teachers  and  students,  as  individuals  and  in  groups, 
have  traveled  on  governmental  missions  to  many  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
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Africa.    Wherever  they  have  gone,  they  have  imparted  good  will  and  friendship 

and.  they  have  found  good  will  and  friendship  in  return. 
^  lO.  Again  and  again  the  responsible  leaders  of  Government  and  the  friends 

of  our  country  have  acknowledged  their  services  as  being  of  the  highest  value 

to  tlieir  country  and  to  the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  world. 

11.  Among  the  most  recent  testimonies  from  Government  officers  the  following 

are  their  significant  comments  on  the  services  rendered  in  British  Guiana  by 

ttkB  bead  of  our  department  of  architecture  and  the  service  rendered  in  Vietnam 

l>y  tlie  dean  of  our  college  of  medicine. 

(1)    Concerning  the  head  of  our  department  of  architecture:    "Dr.  Mackey 

made   a  significant  contribution  which  transcen<jbsi  his  outstanding  technical 

competence.    Dr.  Mackey  has  established  a  relationship  with  the  pe<^le  of  the 

country  based  on  trust  and  mutual  respect  which  creates  an  environment  that 
is  uniquely  receptive  to  the  ideas  he  has  to  convey." 

<2)  Concerning  the  dean  of  the  college  of  medicine:  "I  am  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  the  United  States  and  Vietnamese  officials  found  Dr.  Jason  the  thought- 
fvX,  scholarly  educator  that  both  you  and  I  know  him  to  be  and  that  he  did  a 
ivonderful  job  in  our  common  interest  We  wish  only  that  there  were  more 
Americans  who  represent  us  so  well  abroad." 

B.    THE    SPBCIAI.   BELATI0N8HIP   OF    THE    UNrTED    STATES   GOVERNMENT    TO   HOWABD 

UNIVERSITT 

1.  Howard  University  was  chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  March  2,  1867. 
Funds  of  the  Federal  Government  available  through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
were  contributed  toward  the  purchase  of  the  first  land  and  the  erection  of  the 
first  building. 

2.  Almost  Immediately  the  institution  became  associated  with  the  hospital 
work  which  the  Federal  Government  was  undertaking  to  do  for  the  emancipated 
filaves  at  Freedmen's  Hospital  and  has  continued  that  relationship  until  this 
day.  The  present  Freedmen's  Hospital  stands  on  valuable  grounds  owned  by 
Howard  University  and  leased  to  the  Federal  Government  at  the  rate  of  $1  per 
year.  Howard  University  renders  all  professional  services  in  this  hospital,  and 
the  combined  work  of  Howard  University  and  the  Freedmen's  Hospital  consti- 
tutes the  most  valuable  training  facility  for  the  substantial  medical  education 
of  Negro  physicians  and  surgeons  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

3.  On  March  3,  1879,  the  Congress  made  the  first  Government  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  university  in  the  amount  of  $10,000.  Since  that  time 
the  Congress  has  made  continuoius  and  increasing  appropriations  to  the  uni- 
versity, year  by  year,  being  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  conviction  that  it 
was  thereby  rendering  a  greatly  needed  service  to  the  colored  people  in  ways 
not  otherwise  provided.  Until  the  year  1938,  these  appropriations  were  made 
in  the  form  of  voted  gratuities,  without  the  support  of  a  substantive  law.  Dur- 
ing this  period  of  49  years,  from  March  3,  1879,  to  December  13,  1928,  the  cur- 
rent annual  appropriations  from  the  Congress  to  Howard  University  rose  from 
910,000  to  $218,000,  enabling  the  university  to  survive  as  the  only  one  of  many 
heroic  endeavors  which  began  in  this  field  after  the  emancipation. 

4.  U^der  date  of  March  15,  1928,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  called  nation- 
wide attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  Howard  University  into  a  first-class 
institution,  fiAowing  that  the^  possibility  of  a  first-class  university  available  sub- 
stantially to  the  Negro  people  did  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States. 
At  that  time  there  was  nowhere  in  existence  in  the  Southern  States  a  single 
approximation  of  a  State  university  available  to  Negroes  and  there  was  nowhere 
manifest  a  vigorous  will  to  give  adequate  support  to  such  an  undertaking,  either 
in  private  philanthropy  or  in  Government 

5.  On  December  13,  1928,  both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  a  bill  amending  the  act  incorporating  Howard  Uni- 
versity, so  as  to  provide  substantive  law  for  annual  appropriations  thereto,  in 
the  following  language : 

"Sec.  8.  Annual  appropriations  are  hereby  authorized  to  aid  in  the  construc- 
tion, development,  improvement,  and  maintenance  of  the  university,  no  part 
at  which  shall  be  used  for  religious  instruction."  (45  Stat.  1021,  approved 
Dec.  13,  1928.) 

6.  The  passage  of  this  substantive  law  in  1928  was  followed  by  a  conference 
called  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honorable  Roy  O.  West  on  February  11, 
1929,  and  attended  by  repreeentatlTes  of  all  divisions  of  the  Government  In- 
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eluding  the  Bureau  at  the  Budget,  tbe  AppropriatlonB  Ckimmlttee  of  the  Hmne 
of  Bepresentatives,  the  Finance  Cknmnlttee  of  the  Senate^  tbe  Departmeot 
of  Interior,  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Education,  together  with  leaders  of  phUan- 
thropy  and  the  trustees  of  Howard  UnlTersity.  At  this  conference  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  time  had  come  to  establish  Howard  TJnfTerslty  on 
a  firstrclass  basis  and  the  U.S.  OiBce  of  Bducation  was  authorised  to  study  and 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  development  of  the  university  along  these  lines. 

7.  Following  this  important  conference,  a  study  of  all  aspects  of  tile  educa- 
tional program  of  Howard  University  was  made  by  the  officers,  thereof,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Bducation.  As  a  result  of  this  study  a  definite 
program  to  establish  Howard  University  on  a  flrs^class  basis  was  worked  out 
in  every  detail  and  a  formula  of  flnandal  support  based  upon  the  eiiperience 
of  State  and  Federal  Govemm^its  with  land-grant  colleges  and  unlTersitieB, 
was  established  and  agreed  upon  by  the  educational  leaders  in  ttie  Oflce  of 
Education,  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (the  Honorable  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur),  and  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  dealing  witti  the  Interior  BUl, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Honorable  Louis  O.  Gramton.  This  program  was 
commended  to  the  Congress  by  the  action  of  the  entire  Appropriations  Cobb- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Represmtatlves. 

8.  The  Congress  swiftly  and  vigorously  supported  the  agreed  upon  program. 
By  successive  steps  it  raised  the  current  appropriation  from  $218,000  in  1928  to 
$076,000  in  1932,  and  made  substantial  appropriations  for  buildings  and  i^sicsl 
plant  improvements.  Then  came  the  depression  years  which  halted  the  growth 
in  current  appropriations  and  brought  the  building  program  to  a  stopi 

9.  Increased  appropriations  for  current  support  began  again,  however,  after 
1941  and  steadily  rose  to  $1,U5,701  in  1946;  thence  to  $1,588,635  in  1947  and  to 
a  peak  of  $4,617,000  In  1960. 

10.  Physical  plant :  The  7l8t  Congress  which  prepared  the  first  20-year  pro- 
gram for  the  development  of  Howard  University  recognized  that  the  unlTerslty 
was  in  distressing  need  of  a  new  plant  and  equipment  for  the  important  work 
which  it  was  undertaking  to  do.  In  the  20-year  program  of  development  whldi 
it  approved,  therefore,  it  provided  for  a  rapid  development  of  the  physical  plant 
of  the  university  including  the  acquisition  of  nearly  460,000  additional  square 
feet  of  land  and  more  than  30  new  buildings,  within  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
Congress  in  sessions  between  May  7,  1929,  and  March  4,  1933,  appropriated 
$3,264,000  toward  the  construction  of  eight  of  these  building  projects  as  f 6llow8 : 
(1),  (2),  (3),  three  dormitories  for  women,  (4)  an  educational  classroom  bulld- 
insr.  (5).  a  heat,  light,  and  power  plant,  (6),  a  tunnel  for  the  transmission  of 
heat»  light,  and  power,  (7)  a  chemistry  building,  (8)  a  general  library  build- 
ing. These  buildings  were  all  constructed  thei'eafter  and  further  appropriations 
of  $1,397,700  were  made  for  a  ninth  building  project — a  group  of  men's  dormttor- 
les — ^and  for  landscaping  and  repair  of  buildings.  The  needed  land  for  all  these 
projects  was  acquired  through  the  gift9  of  private  foundations. 

11.  After  the  beginning  of  the  year  1936,  however,  the  appropriatl<Mis  for  funds 
for  buildings  ceased  until  after  the  United  States  had  ended  the  Second  World 
War. 

12.  In  1946  and  thereafter  over  2,600  returning  soldiers  from  this  war,  befng 
deeply  impressed  by  the  advantages  which  Howard  University  offered.  floo4*ed 
the  10  schools  and  colleges  and  overflowed  Its  buildings  to  the  extent  that  the 
Government  was  constrained  to  provide  Howard  University  with  13  temporary 
wooden  buildings  and  to  turn  over  for  their  use  2  permanent  dormitory  build- 
ings, originally  acquired  for  the  housing  of  Government  employees.  Durlnc 
this  period  the  physical  plant  of  the  university  was  placed  under  the  utmost 
strain.  Its  current  budget  for  maint^iance  of  the  plant  was  exhausted  to  provide 
foundations,  water,  electric  and  heating  services  for  the  temporary  wooden 
buildipgs;  and  the  current  maintenance  of  the  plant  was  so  far  reduced  In 
efficiency  that  heavy  deterioration  set  in  and  accumulated  rapidly. 

13.  The  Members  of  Congress  were  so  greatly  Impressed  by  the  distressing 
inadequacy  of  the  plant  of  Howard  University  in  1946748,  that  they  determined 
to  give  the  matter  of  an  adequate  plant  their  most  thorough  consideration.  Oo 
June  14,  1948,  therefore,  they  appropriated  a  sum  of  $50,000  to  provide  for  a 
careful  restudy  of  the  20-year  plan  of  1930  and  a  considered  readaptatlon  of  that 
plan  by  the  Public  Buildings  Administration  to  meet  the  present-day  needs  ef 
the  university.  As  this  study  proceeded  the  Congress  made  one,  approprfatioa 
after  another,  designing  to  bring  about  an  adequate  plant  at  the  earliest  poflsfble 
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time.  Between  Jane  14,  1948^  and  Jnly  5,  1952,  the  Oongrees  thus  appropriated 
and  authorized  funds  for  11  major  building  projects  at  an  authorised  cost  of 
fl8^489,221,  and  authorized  further  the  funds  for  the  planning  of  a  new  pre- 
clinical medical  building.  This  was  the  first  sustained  movement  toward  the 
proYisicHi  of  an  adequate  plant  for  the  university  since  the  initial  series  of 
appropriations  by  the  Members  of  Ck)ngress  in  the  years  1927  and  1938,  immedi- 
ately succeeding  upon  their  determination  upon  the  20*year  program  to  make 
Howard  University  a  first-class  institution. 

14.  To  this  group  Congress  in  1954  added  an  appropriation  of  94,436,000  for 
the  construction  of  the  preclinical  medical  building,  and  in  1959  concluded  total 
appropriations  of  $2  million  for  the  construction  of  a  dormitory  for  300  men. 

a   THB   PBXSEIVT   STATUS   OV   THE   UITIYEB8ITT 

1.  The  student  hodff 

1.  Howard  University  is  being  built  to  serve  5^200  full-time  day  students  and 
as  many  additional  evening  and  summer  school  students  as  may  be  accommo- 
dated by  the  plant  so  constructed.  During  the  school  year  1958-^  the  institu- 
tion served  a  net  total  of  5,959  students  excluding  all  duplications,  4,310  were 
full-time  students  in  the  10  r^ular  schools  and  colleges.  The  total  enrollment 
is  expected  to  rise  as  high  as  6,503  in  1960,  of  whom  4,911  will  be  full-time  stu- 
dents in  the  10  regular  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  increase  by  as  mueh  as 
10  percent  each  year  thereafter. 

2,  The  phyHoal  plant 

2.  While  the  project  is  nearing  completion,  it  is  not  finished ;  and  the  day  of 
increasing  enrollment,  approaching  the  maximum  planned,  is  already  upon  us. 

3.  About  two-thirds  of  the  physical  plant  has  been  completed.  In  1956  the 
new  biology  building  was  finished  and  occupied.  The  physical  space  contem- 
plated for  the  full  enrollment  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences,  was  thus 
completed. 

4.  The  entire  preclinical  medical  building  is  finished  and  occupied.  The  full 
fiq;>ace  for  the  preclinical  instruction  of  1,000  students  in  dentistry,  medicine,  and 
nursing  is  now,  therefore,  ready. 

5.  New  buildings  for  Instruction  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy  are  already  com- 
pleted. The  new  teaching  hospital  for  Howard,  recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress,  points  toward 
the  last  major  item  of  physical  space  required  to  bring  the  entire  program  for 
Instruction  in  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  nursing  to  the  stage  of  com- 
plete physical  plant  readiness. 

6.  A  new  building  for  the  general  administrative  offices  is  finished  and  oc- 
cupied. The  greatly  needed  general  auditorium  building  is  now  under  con- 
struction. It  will  be  completed  and  available  for  occupancy  throughout  the 
flcliool  year  1960-61.  This  building  will  also  accommodate  the  school  of  music 
and  th^  departments  of  drama  and  fine  arts. 

7.  There  are  still  unfinished  and  urgent  physical  needs  affecting  the  teaching 
of  other  undergraduate  and  graduate  fields;  namely,  a  classroom  building  for 
Home  economics,  a  new  and  adequate  plant  for  physical  education  for  men,  an 
additional  classroom  building  for  the  humanities,  social  sciences,  education  and 
Imsiness  instruction,  a  student  and  faculty  union  building,  and  an  adequate 
warehouse. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  all  of  the  planning  money  for  the  home  eco- 
nomics building  and  for  the  physical  education  building.  The  full  plans  and 
spedflcations  for  the  hom^  economics  building  are  now  complete,  and  the  plans 
and  specifications  for  the  physical  education  building  are  nearing  completion. 
so  that  construction  ca^  begin  ij^mediajtelj^  after  Gov^minQiit  poliqy  peitnits 
appropriations  for  construction  to  be  made.  r  .       , 

8.  All  dormitories  In  the  university,  both  for  n^en  and  women,  are  filled ;  and 
there  is  an  eager  waiting  list  and  a  pressing  (Enrollment.  The  new  dormitory 
for  300  men,  provided  by  the  Congress,  is  finished  and  was  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  19eS-59.  'It  will  r^^leve  this  stress,  in  part,  on 
the  men's  side ;  but  the  relief  will  not  touch  the  pressure  for  new  dormitories 
pjft  women  and  will  relieve  oplyin  part  the  neetf  for  additional  spaee  Xor  tden, 

9.  In  brief.  If  the  original  plans  of  the  developnient  of  this  institution  are  tcf 
be  c<mxpletM,  a  minimum'  of  three  additional  educational  buildings,  three  addi- 
n&aXLl  Mttrie^  btiildihgs,  and  three  atiiitiorial  dortoltbry  buildings  nJust  yet  bO 
Bfsi^^t^,:  JNUL  pUfoning  funds  for  tw<F  bf'tHes^  boUdlngs^  trere  ttiadfe  atliildble 
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in  .1958  and  1959.  The  construction  iHrogram  has  not  progressed  nearly  as  fast 
as  had  originally  been  planned.  It  is  hoped  that  planning  funds  for  the  long 
delayed  remaining  buildings  can  be  soon  made  available  in  order  that  the  fidl 
necessary  physical  plant  can  be  completed  and  put  into  operation. 

8.  THE  QUALITY  OF  INSTBUCTION 

10.  At  the  present  time,  all  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  university  are 
accredited  by  their  individual  national  accrediting  agencies.  In  additloii 
thereto  on  May  9,  1957,  the  university  received  notice  of  full  accreditment  as 
an  interrelated  whole  by  the  Commission  on  Institutions  of  Higher  Bdncation 
of  the  Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  with  com- 
mendatory language  as  follows : 

"This  recognition  by  Howard  University's  peers  in  the  Middle  States  Com- 
munity  of  higher  education  is  well  deserved.  We  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which 
you  have  cooperated  with  the  Commission  and  achieved  the  commendable  and. 
in  some  respects  even  remarkable  improvements  which  have  been  called  to  our 
attention." 

11.  The  increased  appropriation  of  $500,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  voted 
by  the  Congress  for  1968  and  the  expressed  purpose  by  responsible  leaders  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  in  the  Congress  to  make  Howard  University  a 
first-class  institution  in  every  respect,  were  decisive  in  making  this  notable 
accreditment  possible.  The  10  percent  increase  in  all  salaries  at  Howard 
University,  voted  in  1958,  was  another  unequivocal  expression  of  the  high 
purpose  of  the  Congress. 

12.  I  ask  the  Members  of  Congress  to  accept  the  very  great  thanks  of  Howard 
University  for  these  acts  of  high  consideration  and  effectiveness.  I  hope  that 
they  will  not  falter  in  the  great  purpose  which  they  have  thus  so  inspiringly 
reaffirmed,  but  that  they  will  go  on  until  they  have  completed  the  physical  plant 
as  planned,  and  until  every  area  of  the  eductional  program  of  the  university  is 
supported  at  a  level  which  makes  possible  first-class  competence  in  instructioo 
and  research. 

13.  The  State  universities  in  12  Southern  States  have  of  late,  and  little  hy 
little,  opened  their  doors  to  Negro  students.  This  is  a  great  banning,  of  high 
significance  to  the  Negro  people  and  to  our  Nation.  In  the  course  of  time  it 
wiU  come  to  have  quantitative  significance  in  the  training  of  high-grade  pro- 
fessional and  graduate  leadership  for  the  Negro  people,  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  many  years,  it  will,  I  am  sure,  come  to  have  the  crowning  inspiratioii 
of  a  substantial  number  of  Negro  scholars,  working  in  the  faculties  of  these 
univeristies,  side  by  side,  with  their  brothers  of  the  majority. 

14.  Until  that  time  comes,  however,  there  is  one  place  in  this  Nation  where 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  come  near  to  an  unequivocal  and  siflMitantial 
expression  of  their  h'ghest  will  toward  the  Negro  minority — that  is  in  the 
comprehensive  undergradate,  graduate,  and  professional  program  of  Howard 
University  and  in  substantial  representation  of  Negro  personnel  on  the  fiumltieB 
of  that  university. 

15.  Bvery  unfinished  element  in  the  life  of  this  project  which  leaves  it  Bh<^ 
of  first-class  resourcefulness  and  functioning  should  be  rapidly  overcome  witheot 
hesitancy  in  order  that  the  Negro  people  themselves,  the  citizens  of  our-cmuitry 
from  every  State  and  the  diplomatic  and  cultural  representatives  of  ,.«11«  the 
peoples  of  the  world  may  see  here  on  this  spot  in  the  National  GsplUd  -an 
expf^ssion  of  our  American  and  democratic  purpose  toward  race,  color,  and 
minority  status,  ao  clear,  so  substantial,  and  so  adequate  as  to  be  inspiriaK 
beyond  question.  The  hour  Is  late,  and  the  world  needs  this  inspiration  more 
than  it  needs  bread. 

Dr.  Jqhkson.  Now,  I  would  like  to  read  the  opening  statement,  if 
I  may. 
Mr.  Dentox.  That  will  be  fine* 

Gbnerai«  Statbbcent 

Dr.  JoHNsoM*.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  on 
behalf  of  the  trustees  and  faculties  of  the  imiversity,  I  wish  to  thank 
you  and  the  entire  member^ip  of  Congress  for  making  available  to 
Howard  University  an  increase  of  $366,700  in  the  appropriation  for 
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•'Salaries  and  expenses"  for  1960.  I  wish  notably  to  mark  our  appre- 
ciation for  the  $117,505  to  provide  (a)  the  implementation  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  steps  of  within-grade  increases  for  non- 
teaching  empWees  in  accord  with  the  policy  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1957  ($90,905)  J  and  (&)  group  life  insurance  for  the  regular 
teaching  and  nonteaching  employees  ($26,600).  Both  of  these  ele- 
ments of  the  appropriation  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  internal 
life  of  the  university  and  are  of  major  importance  in  the  development 
of  our  relations  with  the  employees  of  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

ANALYSIS  OF  INGKDASES 

The  budget  estimates  for  1961  respectfully  request  a  total  appro- 
priation of  $5,090,000  for ,  "Salaries  and  expenses."  ,This  request 
represents  an  increase  of  $473,000  above  the  appropriation  of  $4,- 
617,000  for  1960,  intended  to  provide  for  the  following  four  items: 

1.  For  the  accommodation  of  increased  enrollment  and  the  improve- 

ment of  instruction— 4429,140  less  $93,541  estimated  for  increased 
student  tuition  and  fees $335, 599 

2.  For  the  5th  step  of  within-grade  promotions  for  nonteaching  per- 

sonnel,^  : 22, 000 

3.  For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  new  auditorium-fine 

arts  building 119. 000 

4.  Reapproprlation  of  $51,105  of  the  $53,704  appropriated  in  1960  for 

retirement  of  accumulated  deterioration  of  physical  plant. (-^8, 699) 

Total  increase  requested 473,000 

ACXX)MM0DATIOWr  OF  IXGREASED  ENROLLMENT  AND  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF 
INSTRXTCTION,  $336,499  NET 

The  Howard  University  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  is  steadily 
inci'easing,  in  response  to  increasing  population,  and  in  substantial 
accord  with  our  long-term  plan  for  its  development.  It  is  certain 
that  the  enrollment  will  increase  by  a  minimum  of  271  full-time  stu- 
dents in  1961 — of  whom  70  will  be  medicine  and  dentistry,  177  in  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  ganglion  served  by  the  Liberal  Arts 
faculty  and  24  in  other  professional  schools.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
light  of  the  first  semester  enrollment  of  1960  it  appears  that  the  in- 
crease in  1961  will  be  double  the  271  above  indicated  unless  the  en- 
rollment is  restricted.  The  net  sum  of  $335,499  here  requested  is 
designed  to  meet  this  increase  of  students  with  needed  teaching  and 
nonteaching  personnel,  supplies  and  equipment  as  near  to  prevailing 
standards  as  possible.  While  in  the  university's  full  presentation  the 
justifications  for  teaching,  and  nonteaching  personnel,  supplies  and 
equipment  are  presented  separately,  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  t  iiese 
three  elements  are  indissolubly  related  and  that  they  condition  the 
^dencF^  of  each  other  in  a  decisive  manner.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  the  request  will  be  considered  as  if  the  university  were  asking  for 
39  units  of  instructional  power  at  an  average  cost  of  approximately 
$11,004  of  which  68.4  percent  or  $7,257  will  be  spent  for  an  able  teach- 
ing person,  16.3  percent  or  $1,788  for  his  necessary  clerical  nonteaching 
and  technical  assistance,  and  15.3  percent  or  $1,689  for  his  indispen- 
sable teaching  supplies  and  equipment. 

In  these  days  oi  increasing  shortage  of  outstanding  able  teachers,  it 
is  urgently  necessary  that  each  teacher  obtained  shall  have  the  non- 
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teaching  assistance,  supplies  and  equipment  to  facilitate  the  use  of  hit 
own  powers  on  the  highest  efficiency  level  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  reasonableness  of  Howard  University's  request  for  the  39  in* 
structional  units  may  be  justified  by  the  actual  minimum  need  of  new 
teachers  which  will  exist  in  1961,  according  to  the  prevailing  ratio 
criteria  in  the  university.  In  the  liberal  arts  ganglion  the  mlnimuin 
need  will  be  for  54  teachers. 

We  now  know  this  is  74,  because  the  increased  enrollment  has  been 
greater  than  we  expected* 

In  the  medicine  and  dentistry  ganglion  there  will  be  a  niinimnm 
need  for  37.5  teachers.  In  engineering  and  architecture  and  graduatB 
social  work  there  will  be  a  minimum  need  for  20  teachers.  Total 
teachers  needed  at  a  minimum,  111.5.  Total  teachers  here  requested 
89.    There  will  still  be  a  remaining  shortage  of  72.5  teachers. 

FIFTH  STEP  OF  WTTHIK-OKADB  FROMOTIONS  FOH  KOirTBAOHER  FEKSOKinEL, 

^22,900 

The  sum  of  $22,000  here  requested  is  designed  to  provide  the  fifth 
step  of  within-grade  salary  increases  for  the  nonteaching  personnel 
in  accord  with  flie  policy  initiated  by  the  Congress  in  the  appropria- 
tion act  of  1957,  when  the  first  step  of  these  increases  was  e^blished, 
and  again  in  the  appropriation  act  of  1960,  establishing  steps  2, 3,  and 
4  above  the  base  salary  for  each  grade.  The  continuance  of  this  pro- 
gram will  assure  the  Howard  University  nonteaching  employees  of 
the  eventual  equating  of  their  salaries  with  those  prevailmg  in  the 
Federal  Government  m  accord  with  the  declared  purpose  of  uie  Gov- 
ernment to  do.  The  steady  implementation  of  this  purpose  will  also 
establish  a  sound  basis  of  relationship  between  the  employees  of 
Howard  University  and  the  employees  of  Freedmen's  Hospital. 

OPERATION  AND  MAINTENAKCE  OF  THE  AUmTORIUM-FINE  ARTS  BUILDING, 

1119,000 

It  is  here  respectfully  requested  that  the  Congress  will  approve 
the  sum  of  $119,000  to  provide  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  new  auditorium-fine  arts  building.  This  new  and  lon^  needed 
building  will  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupancy  throu^out  the 
school  year  1960-61.  The  operation  of  the  new  building  will  add 
139,360  gross  square  feet,  and  110,855  net  square  feet  of  operating 
area.  Of  this  net  area  44,030  square  feet  is  air-ccmditioned.  After 
careful  calculation  it  has  been  determined  that  this  building  can  be 
operated  at  a  cost  of  81.12  cents  per  square  feet  in  non-air-conditioned 
areas  and  $1,047  per  square  foot  for  air-conditioned  areas.  The  ap- 
propiration  here  requested  will  provide  for  this  square  foot  cost,  and 
will  be  relied  upon  to  keep  the  building  in  a  satisfactory  state  of 
maintenance  from  the  beginning. 
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REAFFSQFBIATION  FOR  THE  BETIREMENT  OF  AOGUMULATED  DET]SRI(»CA.TIOK, 

f50,106 

It  is  here  respectfully  requested  that  $50,105  of  the  $53,704  ap- 
propriated in  1960  for  the  retirement  of  the  accumulated  deterioration 
of  the  i)hysical  plant  be  reappropriated  for  the  year  1961.  For  5  years 
beginning  with  1956  the  Congress  has  been  appropirating  sums  rang- 
ing from  $50,000  to  $100,000  and  averaging  $61,481.60  per  year  for 
the  retirement  of  accumulated  deterioration  m  the  physical  plant.  The 
$51,105  here  requested  constitutes  the  sixth  step  in  this  program.  This 
will  leave  a  remainder  of  only  $27,000  for  the  last  step  required  for  the 
fall  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.  The  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  visit  the  university  will  be  delighted  with  tiie  improvement  in  the 
appearance  and  functioning  of  the  university  which  has  taken  place  as 
a  Insult  of  these  appropriations. 

That  is  the  end  of  "Salaries  and  expenses,"  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Denton.  Well,  let  us  proceed.  We  will  take  up  "Plans  and 
specifications"  later. 

Your  appropriation  for  1960  is  $4,617,000? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

CHANGES  proposed  FOR  1061 

Mr.  Denton.  The  request  for  1961  is  $5,090,000.  That  is  an  in- 
crease of  $473,000? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  increase  is  broken  down  on  pages  48-b  and  48-c  of 
the  justifications,  which  we  will  place  in  the  record. 
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(The  pages  referred  to  follow :) 

Salaries  and  Expenses 

Summary  of  changes 

Enacted  appropriation $4,  617,000 

Proposed  for  later  transmission 

Total  estimated  funds  available,  1960 4, 617,  OOO 

Estimate  for  1961 5^  09a  000 

Total  change 473, 000 

Increases: 

(a)  Mandatory  items:  None. 

(b)  Program  increases : 

1.  For  the  accommodation  of  increased  en- 

rollment and  the  improvement  of  in- 
stmction : 
20  teachers  for  liberal  arts  and  re- 
lated instructional  division $140,  600 

12  teachers  for  medicine  and  den- 
istry  for  scheduled  increased  stu- 
dent     enrollment      in      clinical 

program 100, 950 

5  teachers  for  engineering  and  archi- 
tecture       36, 900 

2  teachers  for  social  work 15, 100 

18%  laboratory  technicianA  and  teach- 
ing assistants 09,720 

Educational  supplies  and  equipment 05,  870 

429,140 
Less  increase  in  student  tee  income..  — 93, 541 

335.509 

2.  For  basic  staff  benefits:  The  sixth  step  of  program 

for  the  establishment  of  wi thin-grade  salary  in- 
crease schedule 22, 000 

3.  For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical 

plant : 
Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  new 
auditorium-fine  arts  building : 

20  positions $65,  730 

Supplies  and  expenses...    53,270 

$119, 000 

Emergency  repairs  and  renovations  to 
the  physical  plant  (see  decreases  for 
offsetting  reappropriation  request)  __      50, 10.' 

169, 105 

4.  For  services  and  expenses  for  Freedmen's 

Hospital  (reimbursable)  : 

4  positions 18,  555 

Social  security  on  new  positions 434 

6th  step  of  within-grade  salary  increase 

schedule  (59  positions) 7,445 

Salary  adjustment  for  existing  posi- 
tions    104 

2i\  538 
Less  reimbursements —26,538 

Gross   increase 526, 704 

Decreases : 

Nonrecurring  item  in  1960  appropriation  for  emergency  repairs 
and  renovations  to  the  physical  plant —58, 70* 

Net  increases j^«©d.by.GDDglt  473,000 
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BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET  ALLOWANCE 

Mr.  Denton.  You  originally  requested  $5,788^5  and  that  was  cut 
by  the  Secretary  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  $5,090,000,  which 
is  almost  a  cut  of  $700,000. 

I>r.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

EFFECT  OF  REDUCTION 

Mr.  Denton.  Would  you  tell  us  what  that  $700,000  was  for? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  glad  to. 

Approximately  $608,933  of  that  was  for  absolutely  necessary  teach- 
ers and  supplies  and  equipment  to  take  care  of  the  enrollment:  58.8 
teachers,  at  $457,559^  and  educational  supplies  and  equipment.  $151,- 
374;  2  professional  librarians,  $8,980,  and  additions  to  books,  $30,760. 

Mr.  Denton,  That  is  because  your  enrollment  has  increased? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  And,  the  teachers'  salaries  have  gone  up  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  it  is  now,  how  many  students  do  you  have  per 
teacher  in  the  liberal  arts  school,  and  in  the  graduate  school  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  will  have  to  put  that  in  the  record.  We  now  have 
178  teachers  for  the  liberal  arts  ganglion  which  serves  3,295  students  in 
the  graduate  school,  liberal  arts,  engineering  and  architecture,  music 
and  pharmacy.  This  is  a  ratio  of  1  teacher  for  each  18.5  students.  Our 
standard  is  1 :  13.1. 

Mr.  Denton.  Is  it  overcrowded  and  do  the  teachers  have  more  stu- 
dents than  normal  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  We  will  open  the  year  1961  with  a 
shortage  of  111.5  teachers.  If  the  request  is  honored,  we  will  get  39 
new  teachers  and  that  will  still  leave  us  something  like  72.5  teachers 
short. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  tliose  teachers  in  the  undergraduate  or  graduate 
school? 

Dr.  Johnson.  In  the  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  the  medical 
school. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  believe  from  your  testimony  that  you  have  ffiven 
before;,  you  stated  that  Howard  University  was  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  Negroes  receive  higher  education  in  fields  such  as  medicine, 
the  law,  and  professions  of,  that  kind ;  is  that  right  ? 
.  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  the  only  comprehensive  university  offering  at 
the  same  time  undergraduate,  and  graduate  and  professional  work  in 
the  whole  area  of  the  Southern  States  that  is  attended  by  substantial 
numbers  of  Negroes.  It  has  one  of  the  only  two  medical  schools ;  one 
of  the  only  two  dental  schools;  one  of  the  only  two  pharmacy  schools, 
and  the  only  accredited  school  of  engineering  and  architecture,  turn- 
ing out  first-grade  architects  and  engineers. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  these  cuts  will  make  it  difficult  to  secure 
medical  doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  and  architects? 
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ACCREDITATION 


Dr.  Johnson.  The  cuts  will  greatly  affect  the  efficiency  of  instnie- 
tion,  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  as  they  do  upon — this  makes  the  third 
year  in  which  we  have  made  no  progress  whatsoever  in  the  qualitative 
work  of  the  institution.  In  1958,  in  response  to  the  survey  made  by 
the  Middle  States  Association,  we  built  up  the  institution  to  the  place 
where  it  commanded  the  respect  of  the  Middle  States  Association, 
and  as  you  know,  they  accredited  us  in  highly  complimentary  fashion. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes.^  I  want  to  say  that  this  committee  is  very 
proud  of  you  for  having  accomplished  that.  We  take  some  pride  in 
the  fact  that  we  had  something  to  do  with  it  because,  as  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  we  wanted  you  to  have  an  accredited  school,  and  we  said 
we  were  going  to  see  that  you  had  the  plant  and  facilities  to  do  it.  I 
think  you  can  take  great  satisfaction  as  you  retire  that  you  have  made 
this  an  accredited  imiversity. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  was  the  substantial  appropriation  given  by  this  committee  that 
year  and  the  assurance  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  continue  to  DuUd  up  the  quali- 
tative character  of  the  institution  until  it  reached  a  point  above  the 
median  prevailing  in  complex  institutions  of  similar  organizations. 
Now,  we  have  not  kept  that  up.  The  very  first  year  after  1958,  we 
cut  in  half  the  increase  that  was  required  for  additional  personnel; 
for  1960  we  did  the  same  thing,  and  then  this  year  we  bring  it  up  at 
the  moment  where  it  should  be,  and  here,  again,  we  keep  it  at  the 
minimum.  So,  there  will  be  3  years  involved,  mien  the  accrediting 
association  looks  at  us  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  they  will  see  that  we 
have  made  no  qualitative  progress  in  the  supply  of  teachers. 
^  Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of  Howard  Univer- 
sity losing  its  rating  as  an  accredited  college  as  a  result  of  this! 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  am  sure  there  is,  because  with  enrollment  increas- 
ing steadily,  you  cannot  increase  enrollment  without  making  commen- 
surate increases  in  teachers,  teaching  assistants,  supplies  and 
equipment,  without  destroying  the  efficiency  which  you  have  obtained 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  there  any  other  schools  to  which  Negroes  could 
go  which  fill  the  same  place  that  Howard  University  fills? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  similar  school  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  were  to  discredit  the  Medical  School  of  Howard 
University,  you  would  knock  out  the  school  which  has  produced  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  all  Negro  physicians  and  you  would  destroy 
more  than  one-third  of  the  present  productivity;  you  would  destroy 
the  same  thing  in  relation  to  dentistry,  and  you  would  destroy  the 
same  thing  in  relation  to  pharmacjr. 

Whenever  we  allow  this  institution  to  fall  backward  in  its  efici«icy, 
we  are  allowing  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence  to  fall 
back  in  efficiency. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  which  thrilled  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion was  that  the  Congress  seemed  to  have  such  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  make  this  institution  unequivocally  first  class.  When 
tney  saw  the  appropriation  and  when  they  saw  the  statements  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  what  they  were  going  to  do,  that  is  the 
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reason  why  they  gave  us  our  •accreditment  with  such  strong,  warm, 
commendatoi^  language. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  disaopointment  to  them  to  see  that  we  have 
not  kept  up  what  we  really  lea  them  to  expect  we  would  do. 

ACnOK   OK  BUDGET   BEQUEST 

Mr.  Dbnton.  Does  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  know 
sofmething  we  do  not  know  which  caused  him  to  cut  you  this  large 
sum  of  money  which  is  apparently  so  necessary  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Well,  we  spoke  to  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
strongest  lanmiage  that  we  could.  We  told  them  that  they  had  given 
us  their  word,  but  that  we  would  have  to  say  to  them  that  they  had 
not  kept  that  word. 

Mr.  JDenton.  Did  he  have  any  other  information  or  anything  that 
we  do  not  know  about  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir.  The  stondards  upon  which 
we  are  building  are  in  no  sense  extreme  standards. 

Mr.  Denton.  So  many  times  they  say  it  is  a  policy  that  the  States 
ought  to  do  it.  Of  course,  this  is  not  a  case  where  they  could  pass 
the  buck  to  the  States. 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  the  reason  why  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  as  much  as  it  has  done  for  Howard  University  is  because  it 
knows  that  under  prevailing  conditions  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  make 
such  facilities  significantly  available  to  the  Negro  people  in  the  States 
of  their  majority  residence. 

INCREASE   IN   TEACHERS    AND   ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Denton.  What  will  be  the  percentage  increase  in  teachers  if 
this  request  is  granted,  and  what  do  you  estimate  will  be  the  per- 
centa^  of  increase  in  enrollment,  using  the  full-time  figures  for  the 
school? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Oiairman. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

1.  In  order  that  these  questions  may  be  answered  in  clear  perspective  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  with  the  realisation  that  there  is  a  present  shortage  of  117.6 
teachers  at  Howard  University,  in  ac^rd  with  the  approved  criteria  on  which 
we  have  been  building  the  20-year  program  at  this  institation;  73.5  of  this 
teacher  shortage  is  located  in  the  liberal  arts  ganglion  which  serves  the  college 
of  liberal  arts,  the  graduate  school,  43  percent  of  the  students  in  the  school  of 
engineering  and  architecture,  21.5  percent  of  the  students  in  music  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  students  in  the  college  of  pharmacy.  The  remaining  44.1  teacher 
shortage  is  located  in  the  medical-dental  ganglion  and  in  the  ranks  of  profes- 
sional teachers  in  engineering  and  social  work. 

2.  If  our  approved  request,  here  made,  for  39  teachers  were  granted  immedi* 
ately,  this  would  represent  an  increase  of  10  percent  in  the  number  of  teadiers 
now  actively  in  Howard  University  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  6.6  in  the 
faU-time  equivalent  enroUment  But,  if  these  teachers  went  to  work  immedi- 
ately— at  this  moment — ^there  would  still  remain  a  grave  shortage  of  78.6  teach- 
ers Id  the  services  required  for  the  present  enrollment  of  Howard  University. 

8.  If  the  additional  teachers  requested  and  denied  <5S.8)  in  the  budget  process 
had  been  approved,  this  would  have  represented  a  total  increase  of  ^.1  per- 
cent in  the  number  of  teachers  at  work  at  Howard  University  as  compared  with 
the  6.6-percent  increase  in  the  enrollment  If  all  these  said  teachers  were  put 
to  work  immediately,  there  would  stm  be  a  shortage  of  19.8  teachers  in  the 
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work  required  for  the  present  enrollment  at  Howard  University  in  accord  with 
criteria  approved  in  the  development  of  the  20-year  program  for  the  universi^. 

4.  The  year  1961  is  expected  to  add  156  new  full-time  students  to  the  liberal 
arts  ganglion.  At  the  approved  criterion  ratio  for  each  group  of  13wl  8tii4eots, 
this  will  add  an  additional  11.9  teachers. 

5.  This  11.9  teachers  added  to  the  present  1960  shortage  of  73.5  in  this  gan- 
glion makes  a  total  of  84.5  new  teachers  needed  in  this  ganglion  alone  in  196L 
The  present  appropriation  provides  20  of  these  teachers.  This  leaves  a  need 
of  an  additional  65.4  teachers  to  handle  the  enrollment  in  this  ganglion  alone. 

6.  It  is  clear  at  once  that  the  entire  additional  group  of  58.8  new  teachers 
which  were  deleted  and  denied  from  the  Howard  University  original  reqaests— 
if  granted — ^would  be  needed  to  fill  the  teacher  needs  in  this  ganglion  alone,  and 
that  their  full  use  would  still  leave  an  unfilled  need  of  6.6  teachers  in  this  gan- 
glion, to  be  added  to  the  25.1  teachers,  which  would  still  be  needed  in  the  pro- 
fessional work  of  medicine,  dentistry,  social  work,  and  engineering  at  the 
opening  of  1961  in  addition  to  the  19  teachers  contained  in  the  approved  request 
here  pending. 

7.  In  spite  of  this  residual  shortage  of  31.7  teachers  in  such  case  a  signideant 
improvement  would  have  been  made,  namely,  the  trend  toward  a  satisfactory 
ratio  between  teachers  and  students  for  the  entire  university,  which  was  besnn 
in  1957-58  and  which  has  been  abandoned  effectively  thereafter,  would  be  re- 
stored. The  following  figures  will  show  this:  (a)  In  1956-57;  there  was  1 
teacher  at  work  in  the  University  for  every  12.9  students.  This  was  a  dis- 
tressingly large  ratio  for  an  institution  so  heavily  made  up  of  medical,  dental, 
and  other  professional  students.  The  criticisms  of  the  Middle  States  Associa- 
tion caused  this  ratio  to  be  improved  to  the  place  where  there  was  1  teacber 
for  only  11.5  students  in  1957-58.  In  1958-59,  however,  we  fell  backward  in 
the  pace  of  the  appropriation  and  this  showed  immediate  results.  From  a  ratio 
of  1  teacher  for  each  11.5  students  we  fell  to  1  teacher  for  each  12.3  students. 
In  1959-60  this  situation  had  become  worse,  with  1  teacher  handling  12.6  stu- 
dents. In  1960-61  on  the  basis  of  the  approved  request,  here  pending,  we  would 
have  1  teacher  teaching  12.2  students.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  all  3  of  the  years, 
1959,  1960,  1961,  we  have  fallen  below  the  standards  set  in  1957-58  and  have 
abandoned  the  trend  which  the  accrediting  agencies  had  every  reason  to  expect 
of  us  on  the  basis  of  the  declarations  of  purpose  made  by  the  Government  at  that 
time.  If  the  58.8  additional  teachers  requested  for  1961  had  been  granted,  a 
ratio  of  1  teacher  for  each  10.8  students  would  have  been  established.  This  is 
a  better  ratio  than  the  standard  which  we  set  for  1957-^58  and  would  at  once  give 
notice  to  the  accrediting  agencies  that  the  Government  is  on  its  way  to  fidflll 
the  admirable  purposes  which  it  so  inspiringly  stated  in  connection  with  the 
1957-58  appropriation. 

PERCENTAGE   OF  INCREASED  ENROLLMENT 

Mr.  Denton.  And,  would  you  also  put  in  the  record  wlxat  will  be 
the  percentage  of  the  increased  enrollment  ? 
Dr.  Johnson.  I  would  be  glad  to  do  that,  sir. 
Mr.  Denton.  Fine. 
(Tlie  information  requested  follows :) 

Oro88  enrollment,  Howard  University  * 

1957 5,020 

1958 5,396 

Increase  (percent) €.7 

1959 5,960 

Increase  (percent) - 1L8 

1960  (estimated) 6, 508 

Increase  (percent) 9. 1 

1961  (estimated) '6, 997 

Increase   (percent) 7. 6 

*  For  full-time  equiyalent  Ree  table  on  p.  747. 

•  Very  minimum. 
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ENROLLMENT,    1057-61 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  it  would  be  valuable  if  you  would  put  a  table 
in  the  record  showing  the  enrollment  and  how  much  it  has  increased 
in  the  last  5  years,  and  how  you  expect  it  to  inct'ease. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

HowABD  University 
FuUrtime  equivalent  enroUmeni  hy  schools  and  colleges  for  years  1967  through  1961  ^ 


1067 
actual 

1068 
actual 

lOOB 
actual 

1060 
actual 

1061 
estimate 

Ix  GndnAte  ficbioo]       .     ^  . 

200 
1,017 

243 
1,846 

814 
1,008 

373 
2,468 

300 

2.  Liberal  arts 

2,698 

Total 

3,186 

2,080 

2,312 

2,881 

2,088 

fi    ICnvhwwrineaiid  ai^hJteCtQn,  ....  ..... 

5M 

163 
70 
263 
201 
136 
06 
61 

608 
130 
144 
814 
226 
128 
106 
i6 

820 
186 
160 
383 
260 
134 
100 
48 

821 
162 
182 
362 
204 
166 
101 
42 

821 

A*  Music 

168 

180 

».  MedtHne           , ... 

388 

7.  Dentistry     

368 

8.  Phannftcy           .  .   ,  

168 

J.  £;j^'«y---"---;;--"---"^-----    - 

110 

10.  Rellfion.. .. 

80 

Total,  profesBlanal 

1,670 

1,780 

1,008 

2,080 

2»268 

Total  10  regular  schools  and  colleges 

3.766 

8.878 

4,310 

4,011 

6,246 

>  Based  upon  fall  semester  enrollment  for  each  year  indicated. 

Non.—If  the  figures  for  1066  actual  are  required,  the  total  for  the  10  regular  schools  and  colleges  was 
3.44«p  eompoaed  of  1,966  undergraduate  and  graduate,  and  1,481  total  proiiessional. 

OPERATION  AND  KAINTENANOE 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  a  rather  substantial  increase  of  over  10 
percent  in  positions  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  physical 
plant. 

Why  should  not  this  be  about  the  same  as  you  get  new  buildings 
to  replace  some  of  the  antiquated  ones  that  must  take  a  great  deal  of 
maintenance  to  keep  them  usable? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  building  which  has  never 
existed  before.  We  have  never  had  an  auditorium,  fine  arts  building 
at  Howard  University.  We  have  had  a  music  ouilding,  and  two 
little  residence  buildings  for  music.  We  have  been  using  a  chapel 
which  was  built  for  religious  purposes,  accommodating  about  500 
persons.   That  is  the. largest  aud!itorium  we  have  on  the  campus. 

We  have  been  using  an  old  dormitory  which  used  to  be  used  for 
Indians  for  the  accommodation  of  the  EOTC,  and  the  book  store  and 
the  drama  class.  But,  now,  we  are  going  to  have  an  auditorium  seating 
from  1,200  to  1,500  persons.  We  will  have  a  little  theater,  seating 
about  360 jpersons.  We  will  have  a  building  with  complete  classroom 
facilities  for  music,  including  60  practice  rooms,  and  a  building  com- 
pletely adecjuate  for  all  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  including  two 
small  galleries,  and  we  will  have  a  regular  small  theater. 

Now,  this,  of  course,  is  a  large  building.  It  is  tihe  first  of  its  kind. 
The  buildings  which  it  wiU  replace  are  really  negligible  in  their  size, 
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and  are  marked  for  demolition.  We  cannot  do  it,  though^  because  -we 
are  so  far  behind  in  the  building  program  that  the  minute  we  abandon 
a  building  for  one  mirpose,  we  have  to  oarry  it  for  another  punpoee. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  for  example,  in  the  area  oi  social 
sciences,  language,  and  literature,  is  existing  in  a  building  which  is 
less  than  one-half  the  size  for  the  student  hodj  already  there.  Six 
and  seven  teachers  are  crowded  in  one  office  ^ace.  The  building  is 
crowded  ever^  hour  in  the  day^and  used  far  above  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  such  a  building.  We  now  know  that  some  time  ago  we 
snould  have  had  the  second  classroom  building  for  this  purpose  mudi 
larger  than  the  existing  classroom.  The  omy  way  we  can  accom- 
modate that  enrollment  is  this:  the  minute  the  music  people  move  oat 
of  the  wooden  building  which  they  now  occupy,  we  move  to  carry 
liberal  arts  in  there,  and  keep  them  in  these  wooden  buildings  untQ 
we  can  get  the  new  building  built. 

So,  we  save  no  maintenance  at  all.    It  is  still  a  crowded  situati^m. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  gather  you  are  still  using  the  old  buildings^  but  yoa 
had  to  put  new  students  in  the  old  buildings  ? 

Dr.  Johnson*  Yes,  sir;  and  when  you  move  new  students  into  an 
old  building,  you  fix  the  chairs  and  paint  as  much  as  you  can,  and' so 
forth,  and  that  requires  additional  cost. 

FEDISRAL  OOMFABED   WITH   NON-FEDERAL  INCOME 

Mr.  Denton.  Why  does  the  Federal  Government  increase  its  con- 
tribution by  $473,000  when  your  income  from  other  sources  is  only 
goinj5  to  go  up  $93,541  ? 

TKs  does  not  seem  quite  fair.  The  Government  increase  is  over 
6tol. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Well,  it  may  appear  so,  sir,  but  let  me  draw  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  income  of  Howard  University  from  stu- 
dent fees  is  larger  on  the  average  by  more  than  twice  of  all  such  income 
from  student  tees  in  the  15  land-grant  colleges  and  universities  sup- 
ported by  the  States  which  have  medical  schools. 

TUITION  AN1>  FBBS 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  charging  tuition  or  do  you  charge  them  fees? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  charge  them  tuition  and  f  eea 

Mr.  Denton.  What  tuition  do  they  pay,  and  what  fees  do  the  stu- 
dents pay? 

I  can  realize,  Doctor,  that  you  would  have  more  difficulty  in  levying 
fees  than  some  State  universities  would.  Many  of  the  people  who  go 
to  Howard  University  do  not  have  the  financial  income  that  the 
average  of  those  going  to  land-grant  colleges  have. 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  belong,  Mr.  Chairman^  on  the  lower  edge  of 
the  economic  saucer.  They  should  have  the  lowest  fees  available  in 
America. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes;  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  fees  are. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  and  I  will  give  you  com- 
parisons that  you  cannot  forget. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  cour9e,  you  have  money  from  endowments,  and 
that»  of  couj^  would  not  go  up  unless  the  interest  rates  go  up. 
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Dr.  Johnson.  Our  endowment  is  increasing,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  am 
very  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  to  you,  sir. 

Now,  here  is  a  table  which  shows  the  availability  of  student  fees  at 
the  15  land-grant  colleges  which  have  medical  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  there  not  more  than  15  land-grant  colleges  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  No;  not  with  medical  schools. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  see. 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  is  the  most  complex  type  of  State  supported 
institutions.  There  are  some  State  universities  also  which  have  medi- 
cal schools. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  live  in  Indiana,  and  of  course  Purdue  does  not  have 
a  medical  schoc4. 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  list  includes  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the 
University  of  Tennessee^  the  University  of  Arkansas^  the  University 
of  LouisiansL  West  Virginia  State  University,  the  University  of  Cali- 
fomiiu  the  University  of  Illinois,  the  University  of  Ohio,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  the  University  of  Vermont,  the  State  Agricultural 
College,  the  University  of  Maryland^  the  University  of  Missouri,  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  average  percentage  of  the  student  fees  at  these  colleges  in  1958 
was  8.56  percent  of  the  total  income. 

Mr.  DENTON4  3ut  what  weise  the  f  e^  and  tuition,  that  was  paid 
per  student? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Well,  in  the  entire  group  of  such  institutions  the  total 
amount  of  fees  was  $48,501,000. 

Mr.  DlBirtON.  That  is  broken  down  into  how  much  the  average 
student  paid  t 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  have  it  that  way.  I  have  the  per- 
centage of  what  the  student  pays  of  the  total. 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  you  get  for  us  a  table  and  show  the  average 
amount  the  student  paid  at  these  different  schools  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  we  can,  and  I  will  say  to  you — and  this  is 
determinative  if  you  will  look  at  it — ^in  this  group  of  universities  as 
a  whole  the  students  pay  8.56  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation. 

(The  requested  table  follows :) 
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INCOME  BT  SOtnRCE 


Mr.  Deitton.  Would  it  be  very  difficult  for  you  to  give  us  some^ 
kind  of  accounting  as  to  how  much  income  you  receive, hy  source? 

jyr.  Johnson.  We  would  be  verv  glad  to  do  that.  As  a  matter  of 
f  act^  it  would  only  be  a  c^uestion  or  turning  to  the  proper  page  of  this 
justification,  but  we  will  msert  it  into  the  record. 

(The  information  referred  to  foUows :) 

Table  XV. — AncUytit  of  financing  in  support  of  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  years- 

1958  through  1961 


Actual  1908 

Actual  1969 

Estimate  1060 

Estimate  1961 

Edncatlonal  and   general   from   non-Federal 
souroest 

1    Student  fees  .  .         .  -      _ 

$1,111,336 
104,246 
584.087 

12,046 
7,832 

82;  262 

308,173 

$1,221,235 
114,007 
761,767 

11,214 
0.086 

03,426 
368,613 
60,478 

$1,318,360 
160. 121 
767,182 

11,846 
8,328 

88,418 
422,279 
99^448 

$1,404,891 
160^121 
774^682 

4.  Sales  and  services  of  edacational  depart- 
ments             .... 

11.846- 

5.  Other  tnoome r 

im 

6.  Orcanised  activities  related  to  educa- 
tional departments 

8a  418- 

7.  Reimbursements  f^m  other  sources 

ft.   Wnrlrlfiff  pAplt^l 

448,817 
^.44»- 

"FlroDi  Government  appropriation 

2,210.831 
3.962,000 

2,680,610 
4,360,300 

2,816,986 
4,617,000 

2.986.046 
6|  000. 000^ 

Total  educational  and  gentfal 

6,193,381 
920,796 
166,864 

6,069.019 

1,046,920 

209,267 

7,432.966 

1,096,842 

168,486 

8,096.046 

Auxiliary  enterprises ...  ....  . 

1,09&842- 

Student  aid-../. 

168, 4«V 

Total 

7, 278;  051 

8,246,006 

8,687,298 

9.280,372 

Dr.  Johnson.  You  will  notice  that  the  student  fees  have  risen  from 
$1,111,335  in  1958  to  an  estunated  $1,404,391  in  1961,  and  that  as  a 
total  from  non-Federal  sources  we  now  have  this  year  $2,815,966  over 
and  against  a  Federal  appropriation  of  $4,617,000. 

Next  year  we  expect  $2,936,045  from  non-Federal  sources  over  and 
against  $5,090,000  for  the  appropriation. 


FUNDS    RECEIVED    UNDER    NATIONAL    DEFENSE    EDUCATIONAL    ACT 

Mr.  Denton.  What  funds  do  you  receive  under  the  Defense  Edu- 
cational Act? 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  receive  money  from  the  National  Defense  Loan. 
Fund  program,  and  also  receive  money  for  the  teaching  program  in 
sciences. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  do  receive  for  that  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Under  the  loan  fund  we  received  around  $150,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  match  that  in  any  waj  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  basis  of  one-ninth. 

Mr.  DiBNTON.  What  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  One-ninth  of  the  appropriation  which  is  received  from 
them. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  mean  you  put  up  one-ninth  and  the  Government 
puts  up  eight-ninths  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  sir. 

In  the  case  of  the  physics  program  which  we  have  we  put  up  one- 
half. 
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Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  receive  from  the  other  titles  of  the  act? 
Dr.  Johnson.  We  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  we  may. 
Mr.  Denton.  Yes;  I  widi you  would. 
(The  information  requested  follows:) 

National  Defense  Education  Act  profframa  at  Howard  UniverHtp  during  IBSB-U 

Loans  to  students  in  institutions  of  higher  edueation  (tUte  II) : 

Federal  capital  contribution *$10i,99&00 

Language  development  (title  III) :  African  language  and  area 

center:   Federal  contribution '4,886.12 

National  defense  feUowships  (title  IV) :  physics  program 7,60a00 

^  Federal  funds  aie  matetaed  by  1/0  from  non-Federal  funds. 
'  Federal  funds  are  matched  by  non-Federal  funds. 

SELECTED  UNIYERSITT'B  BECEIFT8  FROM  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Dr.  Johnson.  I  have  a  table,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  will  be  vei; 
instructive  to  look  at  This  is  the  total  receipts  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment sources  in  the  15  land-grant  colleges  and  universities.  You  will 
note  that  in  1968  they  ran^  from  $1,012,824  in  Vermont  to  $182,- 
570,000  m  California,  with  a  median  of  $3,689,658  in  Missouri 

Howard  University  received  $346,218,  exclusive  of  the  direct  appro- 
priation of  $3,982,600. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  want  to  put  tliat  table  in  the  record  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  table  referred  to  follows :) 

Total  receipt*  from  XJ,S,  Chvemment  source*,  15  oomplem  Umd-grant  ooUegei  and 

uiUverHtiei  ioith  medieaJ  $Qho0U^  19S9 
University:  Amount  i$$i 

L  University  of  CaUfornla $132,570,015 

2.  University  of  niinois ^ 10, 970, 301 

3.  University  of  Minnesota S,  818,480 

4.  University  of  Wisconsin^ -_— 0, 525,308 

6.  Cornell  University -^ 4,460^255 

0.  University  of  Tennessee 3, 867, 205 

7.  Ohio  State  University 3,768,404 

8.  University  of  Missouri 3,680,658 

9.  University  of  Maryland , 3, 66a  800 

10.  University  of  Arkansas..^ 3,460,006 

11.  Louisiana  State  University 2,ftl0^38S 

12.  University  of  Puerto  Bico 2,784,317 

13.  University  of  Nebraska 2, 400, 817 

14.  West  Virginia  University 1,006,452 

16.  University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  OoUege 1, 01%  824 

Cf.  Howard  University 346^218 

Oomitaittee  note :  In  addition  Howard  University  received  a  direct  appropria- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  of  $3,082,600  for  the  partial  support  of  the 
university. 

RESEARCH  GRANTS 

Mr.  Denton.  From  what  sources  are  you  receiving  research  grants! 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  receive  grants  from  the  Qoyemment  itself  and 
from  various  and  sundry  foundations.  We  receive  them  from  phar- 
maceutical manufacturing  organizations,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Dianx)N.  Would  you  put  in  the  record  the  research  grants  which 
you  have  received  from  the  Government? 
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I>r.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir ;  we^  would  put,  in  a  cconplete  table  of  research 
grants. 

"Mr.  Denton.  From  the  Oovemment  and  from  other  sources  t 
Dr.  Johnson.  YeSj  sir. 
(The  information  referred  to  follows:) 

€fifis  and  granU  received  during  fiscal  year  1960  for  research,  training,  and  other 

epecifically  designated  projects 


Reoeivodfrooi- 

Total 
amount 
received 

Forresearcb 

Fertraialiig 

For  other 
spedfle 
projects 

Army...... ...._..-.._...  ..._.__... 

$7,326.89 

40,841.00 

6, 75a  9a 

627, 172.  §1 

194,060.00 

9,375.00 

16,523.43 

17,826.80 
27,778.00 

61,190.00 

Atoro1«  Rnergy  f^ofninl'iion . .     , ,.    .. 

$13,063.00 

6, 760. 00 

197,478.66 

88»  460^00 

Navy rZ .,,...•-*. 

National  Institutes  of  Health 

Air  Force 

$0,376.00 

17.8.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabintstion-.. 

16,628.43 

To'tAi,  Government 

742,638.13 

415,988.05 

317,275.08 

9,375.00 

Others: 

IndiYidiialB 

310.20 
23,121.11 
187,038.18 

80,94106 

280.20 
16^176.00 
50,766.68 

80.00 

OrEftni^rAtlon*. ,,,,, 

1,278.78 
85,821.60 

80,942.66 

6,666.88 

Fillantliropic  foondatioiis  ttid  societies. ... 
tions-...-. 

1,060.00 

Total,  otaw 

191,411.66 

117,442.44 

67,2^.78 

6.746.88 

Total,  an  gifts  and  grants  received 

984,049.68 

633,430.49^ 

884,497.86 

16,121.88 

Mr.  Detntok.  Is  the  trend  up  or  down,  as  far  as  these  funds  are 
concerned  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Up,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  allowance  do  yotr  people  make  for  overhead? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Clarke,  can  you  answer  that  ? 

Mr.  Clabkb.  Approximately  16  percent. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  more  or  less  standard ;  is  that  right  f 

Mt.Clabke.  Somewedonothaveany  overhead  on,  and  some  we  do. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  think  15  percent  is  adequate  ? 

Mr.  Clauxx.  No  ;  it  i»  not. 

Mr.  Dbnton.  What  do  you  think  it  diould  be? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Approximately  between  35  and  40  percent. 

Mr.  Denton.  Tnat  is  pretty  high;  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  sir.    But  that  is  what  we  figured  it  out  to  be. 

Mr.  Denton.  But  you  accept  15  percent. 

Of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  when  you  get  the  grants  they  help 
jou  teach  also. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Very  little,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  helps  us  insofar  as  the 
interrelatedness  of  mental  operation  of  teachers  is  concerned,  but  it 
does  not  give  us  any  particular  time 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  glad^  however,  to  take  them? 

Dr.  Johnson.  All  universities  have  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
bein^  used  by  manufacturing  houses  for  research  for  their  benefit, 
whidtt  really  costs  the  university  more  to  produce  than  the  money 
which  they  give  us. 
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RESE2AKCH  OVERHEAD  ACCOUNT 


Mr.  Dbntok.  On  page  90,  what  is  this  "research  overhead  aooount' '  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  What  is  it,  Mr.  Clarke?  Will  you  identify  the  $16,- 
166  in  1961  for  research  overhead  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  This  is  money  which  is  being  used  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose or  position  in  the  budget^  and  at  the  present  time  from  research 
overhead. 

Mr.  Denton.  Say  that  again. 

Mr.  Clarke.  This  is  money  which  is  being  reimbursed  for  specific 
positiohs  that  are  established  out  of  research  overhead. 

Plans  and  Specifications 


Program  and  flnanoing 


1060  actual 


1000  estimate 


1901 


Prosram  by  activities: 

1.  Law  school  buildins- 

8.  Physical  education  Duilding. 


3.  Home  economics  building. 

4.  Classroom  building  No.  2 

6.  Women's  dormitory  No.  7 

Survey  of  steam  and  electrical  produo^on  and  distri- 
bution  — 


12,000 
lis,  181 
13,600 


046,135 
7,378 


$10^000 

laobOQo 


21,000 


Total  obligations.. 


Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Ai>propriation  (new  obligational  authority)., 


128,661 

-76,356 
64,407 
6,268 


74,513 

-64.407 
10,804 


-lOtfOI 
10.  AM 


128»000 


21,000 


225^000 


Olfjeot  oUMSi/loatian 

1060  actual 

1000  estimate 

106le«»«e 

02   TraveL 

1600 

$1,000 
14,000 

06   Printing  and  reproduction... 

07    Other  contractual  services 

128,181 

374,513 

2iaooo 

Total  obligations 

128,681 

74,513 

225^000 
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Construction  of  Buildings 
Program  and  financing 


1959  actual 


1960  estimate 


1961  estimate 


Program  by  activities: 

1 .  Aaditorlam-fine  arts  building 

2.  Science  hall  alterations 

3.  Law  school  building 

4.  Biology-greenbousebuilding 

5.  AdministtBtion  building 

6.  Men's  dormitory , 

7.  Preclinical  medical  building _ 

8.  Pharmacy  building _ 

9.  Dental  building 

10.  Powerplant-H»lectrical  substation. 

11.  Powerplant— repairs 

12.  Home  economics  building 

13.  Powerplant— facilities _ 


$370,032 

748 

19,284 

724 

19, 757 

15,937 

140,628 

8,598 

110,807 

4,641 

113 


Total  obligations 

Finandng: 

Unobligated  balance  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward 

Unobligated  balance  no  longer  aTallable. 


601,669 

-1,059,358 
270,810 
97,379 


Appropriation  (new  obllgatlonal  authority)  . 


$222,858 

46 

3,000 


3,366 
3,278 
7.281 

22,638 


262,496 

-270,310 

7,"8i4" 


$1,106,000 
328,000 


1.433,000 


1.433,000 


Object  classification 

1050  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

HOWARD  rNIVERSITY 

■07   Other  contractual  services , .. 

$7,207 
46,862 

$2,295 
29.000 

$5,000 

09    Equipment >.. 

Total.  Howard  University—, 

64,069 

31,295 

5,006 

ALLOCATION  TO  rrPMC  BriLDIN'^S  SERVICE,  GENERAL 
SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

<B   Travel 

85 

100 

100 

<a  TmnpportAtinn  of  things.... 

200 

1,860 
106,387 

19,179 
447,685 

62,504 

1.000 
17,800 

2,046 
154,614 
55,641 

07   Other  contractuEd  services i. 

50,000 

08   Supplies  and  materials                     ^          

2,000 

09   Equipment >. - 

200,000 

10   LftqdA  and  iftructureR                ..         ....    ,. 

1, 175, 700 

Total,  Oeneral  Services  Administration. ,. 

687,600 

231,201 

1,428,000 

Total  obligations 

691,669 

262,496 

1,433,000 

Mr.  Denton.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  your  plans  and  specifications. 
You  may  make  your  presentation  on  that  and  on  construction. 

General  Statement,  Plans  and  Specifioations    . 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  sum  of  $225,000  is  here  respectfully  rejjuested  to  provide  for 
complete  plans  and  specifications  for  two  building  projects  as  follows : 
(1)  ^105,000  for  a  classroom  building  to  be  erectedat  an  estimated  total 
construction  cost  of  $1,759,600,  (2)  $120,000  for  a  women's  dormitory 
to  be  erected  at  an  estimatea  total  construction  cost  of  $2,003,400: 
Both  of  these  buildings  are  now  made  urgently  necessaiy  because  the 
heayy  enrollment  of  students  has  overflowed  and  overwhelmed  our 
physical  plant  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  the  humanities,  the  lan- 
guages and  psychology  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  ganglion 
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of  five  schools  and  colleges.  The  liberal  arts  teachers  are  without 
office  space  for  consultation  of  their  students;  and  the  enroUmeDt  of 
women  requiring  on-campus  residence  has  overflowed  and  over- 
whelmed all  existing  dormitory  facilities.  During  the  fall  semester 
of  1959,  there  was  an  enrollment  of  3,296  students  in  the  ganglion 
serving  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  the  graduate  school,  the  school  of 
engineering  and  architecture,  the  school  of  music  and  the  coUege  of 
pharmacy.  This  number  of  students  exceeded  by  12  the  maximum 
student  bodv  expected  to  be  in  this  ganglion  under  the  20-year  plan. 
If  both  of  these  two  buildings  were  ready  now  they  could  be  filled  at 
once  to  their  maximum  capacity.  If  the  planning  money  is  apprcpri- 
ated  as  here  requested,  it  will  still  require  3  years  for  these  bmlduigs 
to  be  made  ready  for  occupancy. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  ur^ncy  that  the  planning  mcmey  be  made  avail- 
able  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  so  that  the  constructioii  may  be 
facilitated  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Construction  of  Buhdings,  $1,483,000 

It  is  here  respectfully  requested  that  the  sum  of  $1,433,000  be  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  buildings  for  two  projects  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  as  follows : 

(1)  The  construction  of  the  home  economics  boUding $1,106,  COD 

(2)  Six  projects  of  renovation  and  expansion  of  the  tmiyersity 
powerplant  facmties 328»  000 

HOMS  ECONOMICS  BUILDING,   |1,106,000 

It  is  here  respectfully  requested  that  $1,105,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  construction  of  the  new  home  economics  building.  This  building 
is  urgently  needed  to  replace  the  inadequate  and  outmoded  building 
now  used  in  part  by  home  economics  and  in  part  to  provide  facilitieB 
for  the  student  union.  The  new  building  will  accomplish  two  things: 
It  will  provide  a  modem  and  thoroughly  adequate  building  for  clt»- 
rooms,  laboratories^  and  clinical  facilities  tor  the  most  important 
single  department  m  the  imiversity  frcxn  the  point  of  view  of  Uie 
women  students.  It  is  this  department  whicSi  nrovides  curricula 
affording  a  broad  background  for  homemaking  ana  a  foundation  fcsr 
graduate  work  in  the  four  major  fields  upon  which  efficient  homemak- 
ing is  based,  namely,  foods  and  nutrition,  clothing  textiles,  child  de- 
velopment and  f  anmy  relationships,  and  home  economics  educatioiL 
The  erection  of  this  building  will  also  clear  the  way  for  the  presoit 
building  now  used  by  home  economics  to  be  trsinsf erred  fullj  into  a 
student  union  to  take  the  place  of  student  facilities  now  available  in 
Miner  Hall — an  aged  and  outmoded  and  heavily  deteriorated  buiM- 
ing,  which  must  be  demolished  in  order  to  provide  space  for  the 
ur^ntly  needed  classroom  building  soon  to  be  erected.  The  valuable 
facilities  in  this  building  will  render  service  not  only  to  the  depart- 
ment of  home  economics  itself  but  to  the  department  of  pediatrics  in 
medicine,  the  department  of  psvchology  in  liberal  art&  the  school  of 
social  work,  to  tne  nurses  of  Freedmen's  Hospital  ana  to  the  Child 
Welfare  Division  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  PubUc 
Welfare. 
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SIX  nOJXCTS  OF  BXSNOYATEON  AND  BZPANSION  OF  THE  UKlVSRgrrr  POWER- 
PLANT  FAdLTHBB,   |328,000 

It  is  here  respectfully  requested  that  the  sum  of  $328,000  be  appro- 
priated for  six  projects  of  renovation  and  expansion  of  facilities  in 
the  university  powerplant  facilities  as  follows : 

(1)  Conyersioii  of  preiseDt  cool-fired  boiler  to  use  of  fuel  oil |86^  000 

(2)  Expansion  of  fuel  oil  tank  capacity  from  35,000  gaUons  to  200,000 

gallons 177,000 

(8)  Replac^nent  of  steam  valves  in  steam  loc^  leader  of  the  powerplant 

boUer  room 25»  000 

(4)  Repairs  to  deteriorated  boUer  room  drain  line  systems 20, 000 

(6)  Repairs  to  feed  water  heater 5, 000 

(6)  Replacement  of  existing  feed  water  softener 15, 000 

Total 328, 000 

The  rapid  development  of  new  building  at  Howard  University  has 
subjected  the  university  powerplant  facilities  to  the  utmost  strain. 
Last  year  Congr^  saw  ciearly  that  a  careful  survey  should  be  made 
by  the  Public  Buildings  Service  to  determine  what  additions  should 
be  made  to  these  facilities  in  order  to  meet  the  new  needs  already  pres- 
ent as  well  as  the  new  needs  soon  to  be  present  when  the  large  audi- 
torium-fine arts  building  is  put  into  use  and  the  new  Freedman's  Hos- 
pital building  is  erected  as  planned.  The  Congress  appropriated  $21,- 
000  for  this  survey.  The  survey  has  not  been  completed  but  it  has 
gone  far  enough  xor  the  Public  Building|s  Service  to  believe  and  to 
recommend  that  the  above-named  six  projects  of  renovation  and  im- 
provement be  authorized  to  go  forward  immediately.  Other  needed 
projects  of  expansion  will  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Grovem- 
ment  as  soon  as  the  full  survey  is  available.  Meanwhile  the  fullest 
possible  awareness  should  be  given  to  the  word  urgency  in  the  matters 
here  set  forth. 

That  concludes  the  introductory  statement,  Mr.  Chairman. 

SUKVBT  OF  THE  STEAM  AlSD  ELECntlGAL  SYSTEM 

Mr.  Denton.  We  appropriated  $21,000  for  1960  for  a  survey  of 
the  steam  and  electrical  production  and  distribution  system. 

What  were  the  results  of  the  survey  of  the  steam  and  electrical 
system? 

Dr.  Johnson.  That  survey,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  not  been  completed 
by  the  Public  Buildings  Service,  but  they  were  asked  to  give  first 
attention  to  these  projects  because  they  seemed  to  be  of  such  an  urgent 
nature  as  to  require  immediate  attention.    This,  we  have  done. 

Mr,  Denton.  A  year  ago  they  said  it  would  take  about  4  months. 

Dr.  Johnson.  They  are  not  yet  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Denton.  They  have  taken  since  last  August;  have  they  not? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.  At  best,  they  have  had  the 
money  only  since  July  1,  and  if  I  may  say,  sir,  in  order  to  give  prior 
attention  to  these  matters  and  study  them  out  of  context,  in  the 
flatore  of  the  case  it  took  them  more  time  on  this  than  it  would  have 
token  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  follow  the  thing  according  to  the 
general  outlme. 
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Mr;  Dentok.  With  reference  to  construction,  the  request  ia  for 
$1,433,000  of  which  $1,105,000  is  for  a  home  economics  building,  and 
$328,000  is  for  powerplant  facilities. 

If  the  survey  is  not  complete,  how  can  you  tell  what  you  are  going 
to  need  for  construction?  The  survey  was  supposed  to  determine 
this. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  survey  will  determine  all 
that  we  need,  in  the  matter  of  heat,  light,  and  power  facilities,  but 
the  survey  has  gone  far  enough  to  determine  that  these  six  things  are 
of  such  urgency 

Mr.  Denton.  Have  they  given  you  a  report  on  it  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  A  report  as  to  how  much  that  would  cost? 

Dr.  Johnson.  This  $328,000  involves  six  powerplant  projects. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  not  a  complete  submission,  Mr.  Denton,  but  we 
cannot  aflFord  to  wait  until  1962  to  undertake  the  most  urgent  items. 
So,  their  study  has  identified  these  six  projects. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  survey  does  cover  that? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.  sir;  they  have  priced  it  out  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  held  the  nudget  open  until  December  to  firm  this  up,  and 

S've  it  to  you.    It  is  likely,  when  the  survey  is  completed  that  it  will 
necessary  to  come  forth  with  some  additional  items  in  1962  to 
complete  all  of  the  work. 

But  these  are  the  ones  identified  as  the  most  urgent  items,  and  are 
therefore  in  tJiis  budget. 

home  economics  BUH.DING 

Mr.  Denton.  You  were  talking  about  the  home  economics  building 
for  which  the  sum  of  $1,105,000  is  requested  ? 

Will  it  replace  an  existing  building,  and  how  much  additional  net 
space  will  be  provided  by  this  building  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  home  economics  building  will  take  part  of  the 
space  on  the  campus  now  occupied  by  the  old  Miner  Hall,  which  was 
the  first  dormitory  ever  built  on  the  campus  of  the  university. 

Miner  Hall,  insofar  as  it  is  usable  at  all,  now  is  used  for  a  student 
tmion.  One-half  of  the  building  now  occupied  by  the  home  economics 
department  is  also  used  for  student  union  purposes.  The  Miner  Hall 
will  be  torn  down  and  the  new  home  economics  building  will  take 
part  of  the  space  that  it  was  occupying. 

The  home  economics  building  now  occupied  will  be  entirely  vacated 
by  the  home  economics  department,  and  will  be  transformed  fully  into 
a  students'  union.  It  will  be,  at  best,  a  poor  student's  union  becanse 
we  have  on  the  campus  now  5,000  students. 

Mr.  Denton.  Will  you  have  bedroom  facilities  for  guests,  or  will 
you  have  just  a  dining  room  and  so  forth? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No  ;  the  dormitories  are  entirely  separate.  We  have 
dormitories  for  about  1,500  students. 

Mr.  Denton.  In  my  country  they  have  rooms  in  which  gueets  stay 
at  the  student  union,  and  people  who  come  to  visit  the  school  generally 
stay  there. 

Dr.  Johnson.  When  we  have  a  chance  to  build  a  good  student  union 
for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  have  such  rooms  in  there,  but 
I  am  afraid 
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Mr.  Denton.  You  will  have  a  cafeteria,  dining  room,  meeting 
rooms,  bowling  alleys,  and  things  like  that  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Insofar  as  it  can  be  had,  but  this  building  will  be 
about  one-half  the  size  that  a  student  union  building  should  be. 

ADBQUACT  OF  GROUND  FOR  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  Dbnton.  Do  you  think  you  will  have  enough  ground  space 
for  these  building  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  have  been  through  there,  and  it  looks  crowded  to 
me.   It  seems  to  me  you  will  need  more  space. 

Dr.  Johnson.  One  of  the  first  things  I  did,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
administration,  was  to  buy  $1  million  worth  of  land.  We  know  that 
that  land  will  enable  us  to  build  all  the  buildings  we  have  provided 
in  tiiis  building  proOTam. 

Mr.  Denton.  Well,  are  houses  located  on  that  land  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  few  are  on  the  land  now. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  in  your  construction  program  you  asked  for 
$6,747,000. 

That  was  your  revised  estimate.  But  the  Department  cut  you  down 
to  $4,652,000,  and  when  you  got  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  they 
cut  you  down  to  $1,433,000. 

dould  you  tell  me  what  was  included  in  that  $5,747,000  ? 

physical  education  building 

Dr.  Johnson.  The  new  physical  education  building  for  men,  which 
is  a  desperately  needed  building,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  plans  and 
specifications  are  ready  and  waitmg. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  would  that  cost  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  the  exact  sum.    It  is  $3,947,000. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  kind  of  physical  education  building  do  you 
have  there  now? 

Dr.  Johnson.  We  have  a  wooden  firetrap  of  about  one-twelfth 
the  size  that  is  needed  to  be  had,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  you  propose  to  build,  of  course,  is  a  gymnasium, 
a  fi»ldhouse,  and  basketball  courts,  and  so  forth  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  desperately  needed  building,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  know  of  any  university  the  size  of  Howard 
University  which  does  not  have  some  kind  of  fieldhouse  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  no  university  in  the  United  States  that 
amounts  to  anything  would  be  found  with  the  shabby  kind  of  facili- 
ties we  have  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Denton.  And  that  is  $3,947,000  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Did  the  Department  allow  that  ? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.    The  Department  did. 

ACTION  ON  ORIGINAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  Keij.y.  The  original  request,  Mr.  Denton,  was  for  the  two 
buildings — a  physical  education  building  and  the  home  economics 
building.    The  Secretary  recommended  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
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only  the  physical  education  building.  In  the  course  of  the  eyaluataon 
and  revision  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Dr.  Johnson  made  a  case 
for  both  of  them,  and  they  substituted  the  home  economics  building 
instead  of  the  physical  education  building. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  $4,652,000,  and  I  believe  it  was  $3,947,000. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  addition  to  the  $3,947,000,  the  request  whidi  ift 
made  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  included  certain  of  the  funds  for 
the  powerplant  and  an  addition^  $377,000  which  is  not  now  incduded 
in  the  budget 

Mr.  Denton.  Dr.  Johnson  made  a  recommendaticm  for  a  physical 
education  building,  and  a  home  economics  building,  and  you  dis- 
allowed the  home  economics  building.  But,  when  he  got  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  he  made  such  a  good  case  for  home  econ<»mcs 
that  he  got  that,  but  he  lost  the  physicd  education  building? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  case  where  we  have  found  it  very 
difficult  to  develoD  any  considerable  love  for  our  cause. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  think  they  knew  something  over  there  that 
you  and  I  do  not  know,  which  caused  them  to  disafiow  this  physical 
education  building? 

Dr.  Johnson.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  this  is  a  minority 
•cause.  It  would  not  be  here  at  all  unless  it  suffered  for  friends  in 
this  country,  and  the  friends  which  we  have  found  have  been  golden, 
but  they  have  been  few,  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  feel  so  deeply 
grateful  to  this  committee  is  because  we  have  found  friends  who  have 
not  only  listened  to  what  we  have  asked  for,  but  from  time  to  time 
have  gone  beyond  us  and  anticipated  our  needs  and  given  us  support 
that  we  did  not  even  expect. 

But,  that  does  not  happen  everywhere,  and  it  is  a  sad  experience 
that  in  some  critical  places  it  sometimes  appears  not  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Denton.  Doctor,  is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say? 

Dr.  Johnson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Well,  I  want  to  say,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  we 
regret  that  you  will  not  be  with  us  next  year.  However,  you  can 
take  satisfaction  in  a  job  well  done. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  think  you  can  be  proud  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  at  Howard  University  since  you  have  been  there. 

Dr.  Johnson.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Thubsdat,  Februabt  25,  1960. 
OFFICB  OF  THE  SEC3RETABY 

WITNESSES 

TAXES  F.  KELLY,  BEPABTMENT  BUDGET  OITICSB 
70Hir  W.  HAJCBLBTON,  BtTDaET  ANALYST 

SAIiABISS  AND  EsPSKSES 

Program  and  financing 


1S50  actual 

loeoestimato 

I96lestlmst» 

Program  by  activities: 

T  iCxM«tivii  Hif«etl<m  and  rrnn^Di  Qoordtnatlofi 

$785,111 

138,562 

1,886,279 

1700^900 

139,860 

1,423,760 

IBSilOO 

2;  PublioitionsandrejwrtB:,-:. , 

146^400 
1,46^600 

TotiO  OpflTfttlng  W)«t«       , ,  „    ,  ,   , 

2,260,942 
-6,813 

2,388,600 

2,443,000 

4.  BAlatioa  of  costs  to  obllgattons:  Gosto  financed  from 
obllvatlolu  of  other  Tmnf.  net  (— ) ., 

Totalnroirnun  (oMicationff)..  ^    ...            ..   ...  . 

2,254,129 

—287,000 
3,871 

2,363,600 
-302,600 

2,443,000 

financing: 

Annual  appropdatioa  acta):  Federal  oki-ege  end  rar- 

-816^000 

TTnohlteatfld  balance  no  loncw  available 

1,971,000 

2,061,000 

2,128,000 

Ob/eo#  ela^Hfication 


I960  actual 


1960  estimate 


1901  estimate 


Total  number  of  nermanant  posltlanB ........ 

Fnn-tlme  equivalent  of  all  other  positions 

Avence  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Avenge  OS  grade  and  salary 

01  Personal  services: 

Permanent  posltioDS 

Positioiis  other  than  permanent 

Otber  personal  services 

Total  personal  services 

02  Travel 

08  Transportation  of  things- 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

00   Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Qranta,  snbeidies,  and  contributions 

13  Befnnds,  awards,  and  indemnities 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

Total  costs 

Costs  ffaianoed  ihnn  obUgatioos  of  other  years,  net  (— ) 

Total  obligatioDS 


280 

3 

370 

276 

8.0     16,852 


290 

2 

277 


8.2     $6,962 


2 
285 
292 

8.2       $M66 


$1,873,937 
18,097 
42,783 


$1,966^804 
8,696 
47,357 


$2,013,026 

8,696 

80,018 


1,929,817 

29,127 

474 

87,022 

91 

60,204 

41,832 

82,409 

21,717 

116,017 

280 

1,952 


2,012,860 

38,885 

420 

85,060 

100 

58,998 

40,858 

20,560 

27,973 

121,400 

1,145 

1,800 


2,061.838 

39,960 

420 

86,020 

100 

58,988 

65,387 

80,015 

28,228 

124,634 

1,145 

1,880 


2,289,942 
-5,813 


2,863,600 


2,443,000 


2,264,129 


2,363,600 


2,443,000 


Mr.  FoGARET.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

We  have  now  the  justificationB  for  the  OflSce  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Kelly,  areyoa  going  to  speak  to  this? 
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GENERAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  have  a  brief  S^-paee  smnmaTy 
statement  which  I  would  like  to  r^td.  It  is  the  Secretarjrs  stat^Dient 
I  am  reading  on  his  behalf. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  All  right 

Mr.  Kelly.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee^  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  appear  before  you  in  connection  with  the  needs  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary.  The  total  requirements  for  fiscal  year  1961 
amount  to  $2,443,000,  an  increase  of  $79,500  over  1960.  This  wUl  pro- 
vide for  11  new  positions  offset  by  2  positions  to  be  transferrea  in 
1961  to  our  workmg  capital  fund,  for  a  net  increase  of  9  positicms. 
The  Secretary  is  convinced,  after  meeting  day  after  day  with  the 
staff  directors  of  this  Office,  that  much  more  could  be  done  to  assist 
the  operating  agencies  in  carrying  out  their  total  missions  more  effec- 
tively and  with  greater  regard  for  the  interrelationship  of  the  pro- 
grams of  other  operating  agencies  if  more  help  was  available^ 

NEW  POSmONS  KBQUESTED 

The  11  new  positions  requested  comprise  3  professional  positions 
and  8  secretarial  and  clerical  positions  m  the  following  activitieB: 

Activity :  fioHtiama 

Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 1 

International  activity 2 

Program  analysis 1 

PubUcations  and  reports 1 

Personnel  management 2 

General  services 4 

Total 11 

In  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary,  a  request  is  made  for  a  secre- 
tary for  the  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  authorized  in  I960-  It 
was  our  belief  last  year  that  the  existing  secretarial  services  could  be 
utilized  by  this  position  without  requesting  an  additional  secretarial 
position.  It  was  not  too  long  before  this  proved  not  to  be  the  case  as 
the  overburdened  stenographers  could  not  stretch  their  services  that 
far. 

An  additional  Assistant  for  International  Activities  and  a  secretary 
are  needed.  International  activities  in  support,  of  the  Department  of 
State  continue  to  grow.  The  social  factors  in  economic  and  political 
development  are  recognized  as  being  of  major  significance,  particu- 
larly in  the  newly  developing  countries.  We  are  being  asked  to  as- 
sume increasing  responsibilities  in  a  variety  of  international  programs. 
These  include  greater  participation  in  the  Foreign  Sendee  Institute 
training  progra.ms;  closed  relationships  with  the  U.K,  its  specialized 
agencies,  and  other  Government  and  nongovernmental  international 
organizations;  and  other  similar  activities  inherent  in  our  responsi- 
bility as  a  Federal  Department  to  support  and  assist  our  Government 
in  achieving  its  international  objectives. 

In  the  area  of  program  analvsi's,  a  professional  staff  member,  to  act 
as  a  senior  economist  for  the  f)epartment,  is  required.  A  portion  of 
this  tvpe  is  needed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  to  give  guidance  and 
coordination  to  operating  agency  personnel  in  making  a  continuing 
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analysis  of  national  trends  in  health,  education,  and  welfare,  and  of 
economic  factors,  including  population,  problems  that  cut  across  oper-* 
ating  agency  lines. 

In  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Reports  an  additional  secretary  is 
requested.  Due  to  the  short  supply  of  stenographic  assistance,  work 
that  should  be  promptly  developed  and  completed  very  often  must  be 
postponed  for  prolonged  periods. 

In  j)ersonnel  management,  many  activities  have  been  initiated  which 
necessitate  tliis  request  for  a  promotion  and  recruitment  officer  and  a 
derk.  For  example,  a  great  deal  of  work  must  be  done  to  improve 
the  merit  promotion  program,  to  assure  that  we  have  able  and  well- 
trained  people  ready  to  take  the  place  of  key  officials  who  leave  for 
retirement  or  for  otner  reasons,  and  to  improve  our  intake  of  young 
people  with  potentialities  for  higher  responsibilities.  W^  ^^  ^^^  ^^~ 
pecting  new  work  in  connection  with  the  employees'  medical  insurance 
pr^ram  recently  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Tlie  four  positions  requested  for  general  services  provide  for  a 
shuttle  driver  for  mail  distribution  and  three  positions  m  the  Depart- 
moit's  central  library. 

Mail  distribution  with  existing  personnel  has  become  a  critical  prob- 
lem now  that  we  have  staff  in  eight  outlying  locations. 

The  central  library  is  another  example  where  service  activities  have 
lagged  behind  program  requirements  because  of  staffing  inadequacies. 
we  are  unable,  for  example,  to  devote  one  employee  to  the  important 
function  of  arranging  for  interlibrary  loans  and  thus  make  optimiun 
use  of  the  resources  of  other  libraries.  We  also  lack  the  necessary 
staff  to  catalog  the  many  thousands  of  foreign  publications  in  our 
possession  with  the  result  that  access  to  the  information  contained  in 
them  is  difficult  and  time  consuming. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Your  appropriation  for  1960  is  $2,863,500,  including 
the  transfer  from  the  OASI  trust  fund.  The  request  lor  1961  is  $2,- 
443i,00Q,  Qu  increase  of  $79,500  and  nine  positions. 

How  many  of  these  positions  were  requested  last  year,  but  not 
allowed? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Approximately  the  same  number  of  positions  were  re- 

Juested.  They  are  not  the  identical  positions^  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
id  have  11  positions  in  the  1960  budget,  which  were  not  provided 
for  m.  thB  final  appropriation  action.  This  year  we  are  request- 
ing 11  new  positions. 

SUMMARY  OF  INCREASES  AND  DECREASES 

Mr.  FooARTY.  We  will  place  pages  4, 5,  and  6  in  the  record,  explain- 
ing the  requested  increase. 

(The  pages  referred  to  follow :) 

Salabieb  and  Kzpenses,  Office  or  the  Sbcbetast 

Summary  of  changes 

Enacted    approprUtiDii    1960    (including    $302,600    OASI 

transfer)  ^ $2, 383, 600 

SMmate  for  1061  (including  |315,000  OASI  transfer)..^.  2,443,000 


Total  change -^ : ^— .-r +T0, 600 
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Summary  of  okanges^-ConUnaed 
Increaaes: 

A.  Mandatory  items : 

1.  Annuallzatioii  of  10  new  positions  anthorlzed 

in  1960  for  part  of  year  (1960— authorized 

for  approximately  85  percent  of  year)  : 

Personal  swrlces $14,526 

Retirement 088 

15,4® 

2.  Employee  health  Insurance  for  existing  posi- 

tions   14^  4W 

a  Increased  FIOA  costs 90 


Subtotal 30, 52* 


B.  Program  increases : 

1.  For  secretarial  assUtance  in  the  office  of  the 

Under  Secretary : 

1  position 3, 686 

Retirement  contrlbutlona 234 

Related  mlscellaneoas  expenses  Includ- 
ing 1600  for  equipment j. 88d 

A,9» 

2.  To  strengthen  international  functions : 

2  pofidtions 10, 0S4 

Retirement  contributions 636 

Related  mftscellaneoiis  expeiaee  Including 

$700  for  equiiMHent 1, 387 

12.167 

3.  To  expand  program  analysis  activity : 

1  position 9. 421 

Retirement  contributions 612 

Related  miscflAlaneoos  expenses  including 
$350  for  equipment  and  $6tl5  for 
travel 1. 515 


4.  Secretarial  assistance  for  the  Offioe  of  Publica- 
tions and  Reports : 

1  position 3, 293 

Retirement  contributions 210 

Related   mlscellaneoas   expenses   Including 
$800  for  equipment 447 


11,548 


S,M> 


5l  To  strengthen  personnel  management: 

2  positions . . 8,960 

Retirement  contributions 582 

Related   miseeUaneotn   expenses   including 
$700  for  equinnent  and  $500  for  traTOl 1, 481 

^ ia«i 

6.  For  "General  services*'  primarily  to  offset  de- 
ficiencies in  the  Department's  central  library : 
4  positions..-' _: 13,449 

Retirement  contributions 874 

Related    inlsceiUaneoiiB   expeaoses  tndudinsf 

$1,060  for  equipment ^.^^ 2,038 

Rental  of  automobile  (mail) , 1 6D0 

Communication  services  tot  new  positions 

requested  in  other  activities  above , 612 

tjeeii  r  2  laborer  positions  transferred  to  the 

working  capital  fund.    Funds  are  retained 

in  this  appropriatlbn  to  pay  charges  for 

laboHng servtces^to bemadeby  the WOV^    ^^^^^  * 

.   ^ ^        17;n6 

Siibtotal-^-^i-^i^u-i— ."— jL^.u^^*w« — ^^^w        aO^Wg 

QxoBtL  IncTOOflCJi ■■    I.:-  ■  ■'  '91,419 
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Sufwmary  of  change* — Continued 
Decreases: 

A.  Nonrecurring  items  of  equipment —3, 600 

<B.  1  less  day  in  excess  of  52-week  base  (262  days  1960,  261  days 

1961) —8. 479 

Net  increases 79, 500 

EZFCANATION  OF  CHANGES 

Ojgtce  of  the  Under  Secretary, — $4,809  is  needed  to  provide  a  secretary  for  the 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  authorized  in  1960.  The  principal  duties  in  ad- 
dition to  general  secretarial  services  will  be  typing  of  speecheB  including  some 
research,  filing,  and  assembly  of  materials. 

IntematUmal  function  (in  Office  of  Assista/nt  Secretary) — A  GS-13  Assistant 
for  International  Activities  with  a  secretary  are  requested,  amounting  to  $12,107. 
During  the  past  year  the  activities  of  the  international  office  have  expanded  ma- 
terially involving  increasing  participation  by  this  Department  in  the  planning 
and  formulation  of  foreign  policies  in  the  health,  education,  and  welfare  fields. 
In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  projects  or  activities  which  are  not  getting 
adequate  attention  such  as  the  development  of  the  Department's  role  in  the 
refugee  and  immigrant  field. 

Proffr49m  am4ayH9.-^A  GS-15  position  ($11,548)  is  requested  to  serve  as  a 
senior  economist  for  the  Department  This  addition  is  needed  so  that  analysis 
of  national  trends  in  health,  education,  and  welfare  and  of  economic  problemsi 
that  cut  across  operating  agency  lines  can  be  given  adequate  attention. 

PuMicaOona  and  reports. — $3,950  for  a  secretary  is  needed.  The  eight  in- 
formation officers  in  OPR  doing  the  writing  and  editing  need  prompt  typing  andi 
secretarial  assistance  quite  often  due  to  a  variety  of  emergency  assignments 
many  times  overlapping.  Some  projects  which  should  be  promptly  developed 
often  must  be  postponed  for  prolonged  periods  due  to  shortage  of  secretarial 
help. 

Personnel  management,— The  request  for  $10,973  will  provide  a  GS-12  pro- 
motion and  recruitment  officer  and  a  clerk.  A  great  deal  more  work  must  be 
done  to  improve  the  merit  promotion  program  and  considerable  planning  must 
be  done  in  connection  with  the  new  medical  insurance  program.  We  also  would 
like  to  accelerate  our  ^orts  in  attracting  exceptionally  able  college  graduates 
to  this  Department 

General  services.— The  request  of  $17,568  will  provide  three  new  Jobs  in  the 
Department's  library  principally  to  remove  deficiencies  in  cataloging  and  to  im- 
prove presently  poor  service.  A  chauffeur  (mail)  is  also  needed.  At  the  present 
time,  we  have  to  provide  extensive  mail  shuttle  services  to  four  locations  other 
than  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  north  and  south  buildings.  It  is  impossible 
to  seryice  them  with  desired  regularity  without  this  addition. 

INFORMATION  OFFICE 

Mr.  PoOARTT.  I  notice  part  of  the  increase  is  for  your  Information 
Office  and  for  help  with  speech  writing.  Is  thi^  just  for  the  first  few 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  KrrLLT.  No,  sir.  This  is  a  continuing  problem  of  the  Depart* 
ment.  The  publications  and  report  activities  of  the  Department  is  a 
significant  area^  of  the  Secretary's  responsibility.  We  are  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  in  the  country,  when  you  think  ih  terms  of 
all  the  various. documents  put  out  by  our  Department.  We  would  like 
to  be  sure  that  we  are  putting  out  a  quality  product  that  is  consistent 
with'  the  policies  of  the  administration  and  £Fre  Department,  and  that 
they  are  reviewed  before  they  are  issued,,  to  identify  any  problems  iiir 
them. 


.,.  ^_ 
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INTERNATIONAL  AOTIVmES 


Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  notice  also  that  you  have  two  additional  positions 
for  international  activities.  The  justifications  on  page  21  say  that 
among  other  things  this  will  be  for 

*  *  *  stimulating  bealtb,  education,  and  welfiare  operating  agency  participatioD 
in  international  programs. 

What  does  this  mean,  stimulating  interest  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  There  has  been  an  increasing  recognition  on  the  i)art 
of  the  Department  of  State  of  the  extent  to  which  there  is  knowledn 
and  capacity  within  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  W3- 
fare  wnich  can  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  Department  of  State 
in  the  conduct  of  their  operations,  but  we  have  not  adequately  coordi- 
nated the  resources  of  the  Department  to  bring  to  bear  this  kind  of 
competencies  on  all  of  the  proolems  on  which  we  have  a  contribution 
to  make. 

We  now  have  an  international  coordinator,  who  is  an  extremely 
overburdened  individual,  trying  to  work  with  the  operating  ageucies, 
and  be  the  go-between  with  the  State  Department  and  other  activities. 
As  a  mater  of  fact,  he  is  an  individual  wno  has  not  had  a  vacation  for 
several  years  simply  because  there  isn't  anybody  who  can  assume  his 
duties  when  he  is  allsent. 

INTBRDEPABTBfENTAL   COMMITTEES    ON    INTERNATIONAL   EDTJCATTON   AND 

SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  On  page  22  you  say: 

Reorganization  and  operation  of  the  Interdepartmental  Committees  on  Inter- 
national Education  and  International  Social  Welfare. 

What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.E^ELLY.  Page  22, you  said? 

Mr.FoGAKnr.  Fage22.  Yes.  Under  the  ^'Explanation  of  increase'^ 
for  the  international  activities.  You  have  nine  subdivisions  there,  nud 
this  is  No.  2. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  talk  specifically  to  those  two  sub- 
committees, but  what  the  Secretary  has  arranged  for  is  for  an  inter- 
departmental organization  of  the  operating  agency  heads  to  meet 
periodically  in  connection  with  international  activities,  and  an  in- 
formal group  of  the  key  international  people  in  each  of  the  operating 
agencies  to  meet  with  the  international  coordinator,  in  order  that 
there  can  be  an  adequate  exchange  of  information,  and  each  can  be 
knowledgeable  of  the  problems  that  the  oihers  are  working  on. 

FBOBIiEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  POPTJI-ATION  EXPANSION 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  You  say  in  subdivision  5  there  on  page  22 : 

Analysis  of  potential  eontribntion  of  the  Department  to  tbe  stndy  of  world 
population  problema 

What  are  theygoing  to  do  in  that  kind  of  study  ? 

Mr.  KEiiiT.  l^e  I^partment  of  State  has  mcreasin^ly  looked  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  m  oonnectioii 
with  the  identification  of  the  problems  associated  with  popalatitm  and 
population  expansion. 
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Mr.FoGABTT.  Does  this  oome  under  the  heading  of  birth  control} 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Would  not  birth  control  be  a  part  of  this  study? 

Mr.  KisLLY.  Certainly  not  in  its  conventional  sense  of  the  use  of 
that  term ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.FooARTT.  Or  any  other  use  of  the  term? 

Mr.  Kjellt.  At  this  point  of  time  what  has  been  indicated  is  the 
desirability  for  a  study  and  identification  of  the  problem,  and  I  dont 
think  that  we  are  prepared  to  talk  in  terms  of  any  solutions,  or  sug- 
gestions, or  comments,  or  recommendations,  but  rather  the  undertak- 
ings of  the  analysis. 

RELATIOKBHIPS  WPTH  OTHER  OOVERNKSNT  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  When  you  get  that  close  to  the  State  Department, 
that  makes  me  a  little  bit  concerned. 
Subdivision  No.  6  on  page  22  reads : 

darlflcatlon  and/or  improvement  of  relatlonahips  with  lOA,  IBS,  and  other 
components  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Are  your  relationships  deteriorating? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No;  but  it  is  a  question  of  clarification.  There  has 
been  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Department's  operations  with  those 
organizations.  As  you  know,  they  now  make  certain  funds  available 
to  the  Department  and  request  us  to  canr  on  certain  of  their  activi* 
ties.  The  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Office  of  Education  serve  as 
a  significant  recruiting  arm  for  ICA  in  the  conduct  of  their  programs. 
We  also  carn^  out  for  them  certain  of  their  programs  of  exchanjge 
students,  or,  I  should  say,  exchange  teachers,  m  wnich  they  transier 
funds  to  us  and  ask  us  to  carry  on  part  of  their  program.  This  is  a 
desire  to  coordinate  those  activities  to  develop  a  clear-cut  working 
r^ationship  with  them  as  to  what  our  assignment  is  versus  what  part 
of  the  assignment  they  are  retaining,  in  order  that  we  can  more 
efficiently  discharge  the  responsibilities  given  to  us. 

SOCLAL  WELFARE  ATIACHE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  FooARTT.  In  subdivision  8  you  say : 
Beestablishment  of  the  social  welfare  attach^  program. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Kelly,  There  has  been  a  series  of  discussions  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  the  importance  and  desirability  of  including  in  the 
Department  of  State's  operation  the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a 
person  specialized  in  this  field  to  assist  the  ambassadors  and  consulates 
of  f  oremn  countries. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  How  many  people  would  you  envision  in  the  next 
year  or  two? 

♦  Mr.  BlEllt.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
would  be  interested,  as  I  understand  it,  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
identifying  the  job  and  its  responsibilities;  the  benefit  which  it  could 
be  to  the  foreign  service  program;  and,  to  the  extent  qualified,  assist- 
ing in  the  selection  of  such  people.  These  people  would  not  be  em- 
I^oyees  in  the  Departm^it  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,,  but 
rather  of  the  Department  of  State. 
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OPEHATIONS  GOORDINATINa  BOABD  ACnVITIEg 

Mr.FooAmr.  SiibdivisionQsays: 

Department  of  Health,  Bdncatioii,  and  Welfare  participatioii  on  Operatiaiit 

Coordinating  Board  activities. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that ! 

Mr.  Kelly.  T*here  is,  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a  so- 
called  Operations  Coordinating  Board,  which  is  designed  to  bring 
to  bear  in  intematicmal  foreign  policy  discussions  the  knowledge  of 
the  domestic  policies  in  these  many  areas.  As  you  know,  the  United 
States  has  representatives  in  all  of  these  United  Nations  ag^Acies, 
in  which  some  very  broad  social  policy  considerations  are  given.  One 
problem  is  to  be  sure  of  a  consistency  between  the  domestic  policies 
of  the  United  States  and  their  consideration  in  establishing  the  point 
of  view  of  the  United  States  in  dealing  with  the  devefopment  of 
international  policy  statements. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Have  you  made  any  provision  for  clothing  in  this 
budget?  Will  it  be  necessary  for  these  people  to  acqiiire  striped  pants 
if  we  allow  some  of  these  increases  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No.  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  hope  the  Secretary  of  State  isn't  starting  to  take 
over  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
be  somewhat  more  influential  in  the  conduct  of  their  operations. 

DIVISION    OF   INTERNAL    AUDIT 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  How  large  is  the  Division  of  Internal  Audit? 

Mr.  EIblly.  We  have  five  positions,  sir;  four  professional  and  one 
secretarial. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Just  briefly  tell  us  the  type  of  work  they  do. 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  Internal  Audit  Division  has  basically  three  re- 
sponsibilities, sir.  One  is  to  be  sure  that  all  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
aole  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  are  under 
an  audit  program,  and  the  evaluation  of  those  audit  programs  to  de- 
termine that  they  are  adequate  audit  programs;  that  they  are  con- 
ducted by  people  who  have  professional  stature  in  the  field;  that  the^ 
are  independent  in  their  operations;  and  that  adequate  attention  is 
given  to  their  findings.  This  would  concern  itself  with  the  grant-in- 
aid  audit  program,  with  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  audit  pro- 
gram, with  the  internal  audit  program  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  the  internal  audit  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age  and  Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

Secondly,  they  are  responsible  for  conducting  audits,  internal 
audits,  for  the  balance  of  the  Department  which  does  not  have  an 
audit  program.  (The  only  two  internal  audit  programs  in  the  De- 
partment oeing  in  the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insaranoe 
and  the  Public  Health  Service.^  So  witn  respect  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  and  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security, 
the  Bureau  of  ±^lblic  Assistance^  the  Children's  Bureau^  the  Bureaa 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Behabilitadon,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  are  concerned,  we  have  the  ra- 
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sponsihility  for  conductiiig  that  audit;  It  also  indudes  regional  of- 
fices of  the  Department. 

Mr.  FooAjrrr.  What  do  you  think  of  the  idea  of  having  an  internal 
auditor  stationed  at  each  re^onal  office  ? 

Mr.  EjexiiT.  I  do  not  brieve  it  would  constitute  a  full-time  job, 
nor  do  I  think  you  would  get  the  same  deeree  of  objectivity  by  having 
an  auditor  full  time  assigned  to  one  of  uie  regional  offices,  as  distin- 
guished from  going  out  there  on  a  complete  and  comprehensive  and 
intensive  visit  *We  take  about  3  weeks  to  conduct  the  internal  audit 
in  one  of  the  regional  offices.  We  now  have  finished  five  of  the  re- 
gional offices,  ana  we  have  a  team  of  auditors  in  one  of  them  now. 

Mr.  FoQABTT.  On  page  34,  you  say : 

FacUitated  efforts  by  the  government  of  Puerto  Rico  in  securing  congressicmal 
action  to  increase  the  ceiling  on  Federal  contributions  to  the  pnbUc  assistance 
programs  of  Puerto  Rico. 

This  sounds  a  little  like  you  used  this  appropriation  to  help  lobby 
Congress.  That  is  on  page  34  in  the  second  paragraph,  under  "Ac- 
coniplishments  during  fiscal  year  1959," 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  if  it  sounds  as  it  is  written,  like  lobbying  activi- 
ties, it  was  certainly  not  so  intended,  sir. 

It  sounds  a  little  like  that,  and  I  would  like  to  explain  it,  if  I  might 

This  was  intended  to  identify  an  activity  carried  on  for  the  Secre- 
tary by  the  Program  Analyas  Group,  which  permitted  the  Secretary 
to  arrive  at  intelligent  conclusions  as  to  the  appropriate  position  for 
him  to  take  with  respect  to  the  inquiries  which  had  been  made  as  to 
the  inadequacies  of  the  provision  that  had  been  made  in  a  i)iece  of 
le^slation  for  one  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  This  anal- 
ysis was  made,  and  was  made  available  to  him  in  order  that  he,  in 
turn,  after  reviewing  this  analysis,  could  make  an  appropriate  recom- 
mendation both  to  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative  branch. 

As  you  know,  of  course,  we  are  called  upon  to  make  recommenda- 
tions in  a  great  many  fields. 

COST  TYPE  BUDGETINO 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  On  page  47,  talking  about  accomplishments  in  the 
Division  of  Fiscal  Poncy  and  Procedure,  you  say : 

TliiB  Office,  together  with  the  Division  of  Budget,  asslBted  the  operating  agen- 
cies in  planning  tw  the  preparation  of  aU  1961  budgets  on  a  cost-type  basis. 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  much  did  this  cost  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  all  the  constituents  and  their  subdivisions  ? 

Mr.  EIelly.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any  wav  to  cost 
that.  I  can  say  in  carrying;  out  the  legislative  requirement  lor  doing 
accounting  on  the  accural  basis  and  the  preparation  of  budgets  on  a 
cost  basis,  a  very  considerable  amount  of  the  time  of  our  people  in  the 
fiscal  area  had  to  be  devoted  to  this  problem. 

PREVIOUS  COMMITTEE  CBITIGI8M 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  found  fault  last  year  with  you  doing  this  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  items.  Now  you  have  it  in  the  entire  budget* 
Is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Ejbllt.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  indicated  to  you  last  year,  we  presented 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  accounts  on  that  basis  as  a  sort  of  pilot 
project.  Congress  enacted  two  laws  in  this  connection  and  these  laws 
were  implemented  by  regulations  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
required!^  compliance  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Actually,  in  the  President's  budget  this  year  every  one  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Department  has  been  presented  on  a  so-called  cost 
basis. 

The  justifications  before  you  are  not  on  that  basis  because  at  the 
specific  reauest  of  the  committee  we  compiled  the  justifications  and 
presented  tnem  to  you  on  an  obligation  basis. 

BENEFITB 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  is  gained  by  it? 

Mr.  Ej&lly.  It  depends  on  which  kmd  of  account  we  are  talking 
about.  It  is  a  highly  controversial  subject  to  the  professionals  in  the 
business.  You  know  that  all  of  the  professionals  m  the  business  will 
agree  that  with  respect  to  certain  kmds  of  accounts  this  is  a  highly 
desirable  way  of  preparing  accounts  and  analyzing  and  reviewing 
budgets.  That  is  particularly^  true  when  you  deal  with  something 
like  the  working  capital  fund  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  which  is 
a  business-type  activity,  where  we  have  both  receipts  and  eroendi- 
tures.  If  you  do  not  use  a  cost  basis,  you  do  not  have  an  intelligent 
basis  for  pricing.  When  you  deal  with  salaries  and  expenses  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  difference  between  the  accrual  and  cost 
basis  and  obligational  basis  is  insignificant,  and  I  do  not  believe  it 
serves  a  useful  purpose. 

MEANING  OF  COST-TTPE  TABLES 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  Take  this  appropriation — ^the  explanation  on  page  245 
of  the  committee  print — and  tell  us  what  that  pai*agraph  and  the  table 
at  the  top  of  the  page  means  ? 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

4.  Relation  of  costs  to  obligations. — ^The  relationship  is  derired  from  yearaul 
balances  of  selected  resources  and  appUcable  adjustment  as  reflected  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


1058 
actual 

1950 
actual 

1900 
estimate 

1961 
estimate 

Selected  rMouroee  at  end  of  year:  Unpaid  undelivered  orders 
(appropriation  balances  obligated  for  Roods  and  services  on 

$20,587 

to.  707 

-».5R7 

5,067 

10,707 
-9^707 

to  707 

Seteeted  resources  at  start  of  year  (— ) 

-ttw 

Adjustment  of  selected  resources  reported  at  start  of  year 

Cost  financed  trom  obllmtlons  of  other  years,  net  (*-).... 

-^818 

Mr.  Kbllt.  Yes,  sir.  You  will  notice  in  order  to  convert  costs  to 
obligations  that  there  is  a  one-line  entry  in  the  1959  column  of  $5^813, 
as  being  the  difference.  This  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  transactions. 
There  is  a  total  of  $5,067  that  constitutes  adjustments  to  prior  year 
obligations.  On  June  30  of  1958  there  was  $20,587  of  undelivered 
orders,  materials  on  which  we  had  placed  the  order,  but  it  had  not  been 
delivered.    The  placement  of  the  order  constitutes  an  obligation,  but 
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delivery  constitutes  the;accrual.  But  on  June  30, 1959,  we  had  $9,707 
worth  of  undelivered  orders,  so  that  the  net  of  those  three  transactions, 
account  for  the  adjustment  of  $5,813,  which  constitutes  the  difference 
between  accrual  or  cost  j^^d  obligations.  We  do  not  show  a  similar 
adjustment  in  1960  and  1961, 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  we  have  predicted  that  the  undelivered 
orders  on  June  30,  I960,  and  June  30,  1961,  will  be  the  same  as  the 
undelivered  orders  on  June  30  of  1959. 

VALUE  OF  COST-TTPE  BUDGET 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Tell  us  of  what  value  this  is  to  us  as  a  committee, 
and  to  you,  and  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Kelly.  In  an  account  such  as  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  I  do  not  believe  it  serves  a  useful  purpose,  although 
it  does  serve  to  identify  to  you  how  much  in  the  way  of  undelivered 
orders  we  have,  in  which  case  you  might  consider  it  excessive.  We 
hope  not,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  is,  but  it  would  identify  this  prob- 
lem. In  certain  types  of  accounts,  particularly  accounts  which  have 
a  lone  lead-time  procurement,  it  could  be  very  highly  significant  to 
you.  I  think  that  the  problem  associated  with  it  is  that  aluiough  it  is 
nighly  useful  on  certain  types  of  accounts,  it  has  been  applira  uni- 
formly, and  in  applying  it  uniformly  it  gets  applied  to  accounts  like 
this,  which  I  do  not  believe  are  significant. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  But  how  does  it  help  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  particularly  useful  in 
this  case. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  It  is  helpful  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget? 

Mr.  Kjilly.  In  the  analysis  of  the  budget  I  do  not  believe  it  has  so 
proven  in  this  type  of  account. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  If  any  one  of  those  figures  were  twice  as  large,  does  it 
mean  we  could  cut  this  budp^et! 

Mr.  Kelly.  Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  believe  so,  because  the 
nature  of  the  appropriation  request  we  made  is  a  request  to  incur  obli- 
gaitions,  that  is,  to  make  commitments  for  future  payment  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  I  think  the  appropriate  relationsnip  between  the 
executive  branch  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  is  to 
request  authority  to  commit  funds  as  distinguished  from  the  request- 
ing of  an  amount  of  money  which  is  related  to  cost,  because  under  the 
whole  constitutional  arrangement  no  person  in  tiie  executive  brandi 
of  the  Government  has  the  power  to  commit  so  much  as  $1  for 
future  payment  imless  it  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress. 

So  I  thmk  myself  that  the  obligational  system  for  most  types  of  ac- 
countSj  if  not  all  types  of  accounts,  is  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
other  IS  merely  supplementary  information. 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  What  if  they  were  all  half  as  large,  half  that  size, 
would  that  indicate  we  should  cut  your  budget ! 

Mr.  BIelly.  I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Maybe  this  is  not  a  good  example.  Can  you  show 
us  an  appropriation  item  where  these  figures  will  be  really  meaning- 
ful to  us  in  passing  on  your  request  for  1961  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  question  is,  that  I  find  them 
particularly  useful  and  highly  desirable^  and  I  think  it  would  prove 
helpful  to  the  committee  in  connection  with  the  working  capitsJ  xunds 
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that  are  obligated  b^  the  Department  This  includes  the  ones  in  the 
Public  Healm  Service  and  one  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  bnt  in 
those  cases  the  financial  statements  of  the  working  capital  rands  are 
presented  to  the  committee,  but  they  do  not  require  action  by  Ae 
committee,  and,  therefore,  irom  the  standpoint  of  how  it  would  be 
useful  to  you  on  the  appropriation  account  I  cannot  identify  it, 

Mr.  FoGAHTT.  You  ao  not  have  any  appropriation  for  that,  do 
you? 

Mr.  KsiiLT.  Ko,  sir.   You  have  authorized  it  on  a  continuing  basia 

PBBVXD0B  OOMlCirmB  ATTITUDB 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  From  the  discussion  of  this  last  year,  did  you  gain 
the  impression  that  the  committee  wanted  your  budget  made  up 
this  way? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir.  At  the  specific  request  of  this  conunittee  the 
congressional  justifications  have  oeen  presented  to  you  on  an  obliga- 
tional  basis,  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
budget  before  you  is  put  together  on  a  cost  basis — ^the  printed  budget 
document,  the  President's  &cument,  was  put  together  on  a  cost  bc^ 
and  pretty  universally  used  for  the  whole  Government.  But  at  the 
specific  request  of  this  committee  we  prepared  the  congressional  jus- 
tifications on  an  obligational  and  not  cost  basis,  because  you  made  it 
clear  that  is  the  way  you  wanted  it  presented  to  you. 

Our  problem  here  is  that  the  Congress  enacted  the  law  which  re- 
quired this  type  of  accounting  on  a  cost  basis,  and  the  budget  is  being 
prepared  on  that  basis,  but  inasmuch  as  the  congressional  justifica- 
tions are  prepared  for  your  use,  we  will  prepare  them  in  any  way  you 
wish  them,  and  we  have  prepared  them  the  way  we  understood  you 
wished  theuL 

DEPABTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  BUpOET 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  But  why  is  it  not  followed  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense budget?  If  this  would  be  meaningful  anywhere  it  would  be 
in  their  budget,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  EIsiXT.  If  it  is  not  I  was  not  aware  that  it  was  not.  I  thought 
it  was  universal. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  I  understand  it  is  not  used  in  the  Defense  budget. 

Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Dbktok.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $79,500  ? 

Mr.  Kh-lt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  which  $12,600  comes  from  the  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance  trust  fund  ? 

Mr.KELLT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.DuNTON.  That  goes  very  largely  for  increased  persMmel? 

Mr.  Ebcxt.  Yes,  sir. 

INTEIRNATIONAL  A<7i'XVlTJUBS 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  two  positions  for  international  activities  of 
the  Bureau.    How  much  is  there  for  those  two  ? 
Mr.EEXiiT.  That  would  amount  to  $12,107. 
Mr.  Denton.  How  much  are  you  spending  on  that  activity  now  t 
Mr.HAHBLETON.  We  are  Spending  $35,000  ou  that 
Mr.  Denton.  How  many  employees  do  you  have! 
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Mr.  Hamblbton.  Four  employees. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  I  understand  that  various  embassies  all  over  the 
i^orld  have  HEW  representatives  or  attaches  ? 

Mr.  Kellt.  No,  sir.    They  do  not  and  it  is  not  planed  they  would. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  woit  do  these  four  people  do? 

Mr.  Kelly.  These  four  people  constitute  the  Department's  liaisoa 
with  the  Department  of  State  and  the  ICA  and  the  lES  programa 
They  also  are  associated  with  programs  of  the  United  Nations  and 
some  of  its  specialized  agencies.  The  reason  for  their  being  in  the 
Secretary's  Office  is  in  order  to  obtain  the  competencies  of  the  Public 
Sealth  Service,  the  OflSce  of  Education,  and  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  also  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
•development  of  policies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Increasingly^  the  U.S.  Government  is  participating  in  international 
agency  discussions  related  to  international  policy  statements  that  re- 
late to  the  same  areas  of  concern  for  which  we  have  domestic  responsi- 
bilities, and  the  Department  of  State  is  increasingly  calling  upon  us 
to  assist  them  in  the  development  of  the  U.S.  position  papers. 

Mr.  Denton.  What  do  you  mean?  They  give  reports  to  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  State  Department  that  they  could  use  in  dealing  with 
foreign  coimtries? 

Mr.  Kellt.  Let  me  rive  you  an  example. 

Mr.  Denton.  Yes.    1  would  like  to  be  specific. 

Mr.  Kjsllt.  The  United  States  is  a  member  of  a  number  of  United 
Nations  specialized  agencies.  One  of  these  is  UNESCO  and  it  has  a 
significant  bearing  on  children.  They  have  very  frequently  utilized 
us  as  the  U.S.  representative  in  the  meetings  that  thev  have.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Oettinger,  Chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  has 
l)een  chief  of  the  delegation  on  at  least  two  occasions. 

Mr.  Dbntojt.  Why  cannot  these  agencies  do  that  themselves  ?  Why 
do  they  need  an  international  representative  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Each  of  these  agencies  does  do  tJiis,  Mr.  Denton.  The 
problem  that  the  Secretary  is  confronted  with  is  that  of  being  certain 
that  all  of  the  activities  or  our  Department  are  appropriately  coordi- 
nated and  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  jobs. 

Mr.  Denton.  These  six  people  then  are  used  to  coordinate  t 

Mr.  Eelly.  This  is  a  coordmation  job.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  get  one  coordinator  and  then  you  want  four  or 
five  more? 

Mr.  E^ELLY.  Well,  we  are  really  talking  about  only  two  professional 
positions. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  have  seen  coordination  in  the  Army  a  good  many 
times.  You  get  one  coordinator,  and  they  want  another,  and  another, 
and  another. 

Mr.  Kelly.  This  is  a  significant  problem. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  just  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  having  this  agency 
when  the  Children's  Bureau  and  Public  Hearth  all  do  the  work,  too. 

Mr.^  Kelly.  As  I  pointed  out  to  you,  it  does  cross  lines  of  operating 
agencies. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  does  what? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  does  cross  operating  agency  lines.  The  Department 
of  State  does  wish  to  have  one  foc«a  point  in  our  Department  they 
can  call  upon,  and  we  in  turn  will  obtain  from  the  various  agencies 
their  views  and  put  them  together. 
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Mr.  Denton.  I  know  what  the  State  Department  often  wants,  and 
it  is  a  comparatively  small  iteoL  I  grant  you. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  indeed  wish  I  oould  oe  more  lucid  on  it  because  I 
think  it  is  a  significantly  overworked  group  and  I  think  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  U.S.  Government  use  the  resources  of  itB 
domestic  agencies  to  brinff  to  bear  their  competencies  in  assisting  the 
Department  of  State  in  developing  the  positions  which  the  United 
States  takes  before  the  world. 

OFFICE  SPACE  RENTED  IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  you  renting  any  office  space  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  now  located  in  10  building  in  Wa^ington^ 
but  I  believe  I  am  right  that  the  only  one  rented  is  at  2000  Florida 
Avenue,  where  we  have  the  Appeals  Council  of  the  Bureau  of  Old- 
Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  located.  We  are  looking  for  new  c^ffioe 
space  for  that  staff. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  does  the  trust  fund  pay  for? 

Mr.  Kelly.  It  pays  for  any  rental  space  occupied  by  the  Bureau 
of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance.  Any  other  rented  space  is  paid 
for  by  the  Greneral  Services  Administration. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  that  space  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  would  have  to  find  out  and  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Denton.  That  is  the  only  rented  space  you  have  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  that  is  right  and  I  will  correct  it  if  I  am  not 
right. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

The  Federal  old-age  and  sorviyors  insnrance  trust  fond  and  the  Federal  dls- 
abllity  insurance  trust  fund  only  pay  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  rental 
of  6,d36  square  feet  of  space  in  the  Redskin  Building,  814  H  Street  NW.  At  an 
annual  cost  of  $21,000  this  space  is  used  by  a  district  office  of  the  Bureau  «f 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance. 

The  General  Services  Administration  pays  $55,000  per  annum  for  the  space  at 
2000  Florida  Avenue  KW.,  without  reimbursement  by  either  trust  fund. 

NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL  SPACE 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  need  more  quarters  for  your  activities  here? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  in  desperate  need  of  space.  At  the  present  time 
I  think  we  are  short  in  the  neighborhood  of  248,000  square  feet  of  space 
to  house  staff  already  authorized. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  in  the  north  and  south  building  on  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  are  in  the  north  and  south  buildings,  and  we  are  in 
the  S  building,  the  R  building,  Wake  Hall,  and  in  the  General  Services 
Administration  region  No.  8  building  on  Seventh  Street. 

Mr.  Denton.  Are  most  of  these  temporary  buildings  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Well,  the  north  and  south  buildings,  of  couree,  are  not 
The  region  8  building  of  the  General  Services  Administration  is  not  a 
temporary  building,  out  is  a  temporary  use  for  us.  It  is  converted 
warehouse  space. 

Mr.  Denton.  The  Greneral  Services  Administration  building  is  juai 
south  of  you? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes.    Over  on  Seventh  Street 
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Mr.  Dbmton.  All  of  the  other  buildings  are  Govemment  buildings 
except  the  one  on  Florida  Avenue  ? 

Mr.  EJBLLT.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  say  there  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  in  rented  space.  In  the  event 
tnere  was  any  other  one  except  Florida  Avenue,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  clear  it  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. We  are  not  authorized  to  spend  any  money  for  rented  space  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Kbm.y.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  around  12,000  square  feet.  ^ 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Laird. 

NEWS  CONFERENCES 

Mr.  Laibd.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  increase  in  news  conferences  held 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare?  You  make 
quite  a  pomt  of  it  on  pa^  40  of  your  justifications. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  do  not  oelieve  that  that  is  an  identifiable  cost,  Mr. 
Liaird.  As  you  know,  the  Department  has  always  held  some  news  con- 
ferences, and  with  our  news  conferences  they  always  put  out  a  press 
release  and  other  material  for  tJie  press.  This  is  merely  a  more 
organized  way  of  putting  out  this  material. 

OONFEBENCES  ON  FOOD  SEIZUBEB 

Mx.  Laibd.  Has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  Department  to  have  a 
specialpress  conference  by  the  Secretary  on  every  food  seizure? 

Mr.  ^ELLY.  I  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  Secretary  to  hold  frequent 
news  conferences  if  he  feels  it  is  significant. 

Mr.  Laisd.  You  have  824  food  seizures.  I  wondered  if  there  was  a 
new  policy  created  over  there  to  have  a  separate  conference  for  each, 
and  I  wondered  if  it  would  be  carried  through  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Kelly.  As  I  say,  the  Secretary  feels  one  of  the  major  responsi- 
bilities of  a  top  administartor  of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  inform 
the  public  with  respect  to  the  operations  they  carry  on.  He  endeavors 
to  hold  frequent  news  conferences,  and  at  each  of  these  he  tries  to 
identify  those  areas  in  which  he  feels  it  would  serve  a  useful  purpose 
to  inform  the  public.  So  I  do  not  feej  that  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
news  conference  on  some  one  item  means  every  time  a  similar  ittem  is 
handled  it  will  be  the  subject  of  a  news  conference,  but  rather  it  is  an 
alerting  of  the  public  on  a  particular  problem,  and  it  may  be  repeated 
fronoi  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Laibd.  So  there  is  no  new  policrjr  over  there  that  each  time  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  makes  a  seizure  they  will  have  a 
secretarial-level  press  conference? 

Mr.  K£LLY.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Laikd.  That  is  not  what  you  are  referring  to  on  page  40? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  these  justifi- 
cations for  the  Secretarys'  c^oe. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  think  we  should  put  in  the  record  the  current  work- 
bad.  As  I  understand  it,  every  news  conference  takes  a  lot  of  study 
and  preparatory  conferences  with  the  various  constituents.  Some- 
timudB  8  or  10  meetings  are  held  before  the  news  conference  is  held 
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We  will  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  the  narrative  justifications 
regarding  the  workload  related  to  press  conferences  and  publicity. 
(The  justifications  referred  to  follow :) 

OUBRENT  WOBKIXUD 

For  fiscal  year  1959,  a  large  block  <^  time  was  devoted  to  the  preparatory 
work  for  biweekly  news  conferences  of  the  Secretary.  In  aU,  the  Secretary  heU 
24  news  conferences  between  August  1,  1958,  when  he  took  office,  and  t^  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  These  conferences  involved  the  preparation,  in  consultatkm 
with  the  Secretary  and  administrative  and  inf6rmation  personnel  tfaronghoot 
the  Department,  of  75  formal  statements  and  scores  of  briefing  documents  on 
subjects  ranging  from  an  analysis  of  the  Department's  total  budgeted  operations 
to  such  specific  activities  as  wata:  pollutian  control  enforcement  actions*  major 
steps  under  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  disposal  of  surplus  property, 
drives  against  food  and  drug  quackery.  In  all,  OPR  prepared  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  75  formal  statements,  amounting  to  569  pages  of  materials  issued  to 
news  representatives  at  the  Secretary's  conferences,  as  well  as  inniimerable 
other  materials  for  the  Secretary's  own  use  In  connection  with  tiiese  conf erences. 

In  the  general  category  of  editorial  work,  OPR  was  respcmsible  tor  a  total  of 
es  speeches  for  officials  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  On  some  of  these  gpeedies 
OPR  prepared  the  total  text.  On  others  it  performed  rewrite  and  editing:  woik. 
All  of  the  speeches  were  reviewed  in  the  Office  of  Publications  and  Reports.. 

OPR  is  always  involved  to  some  degree  in  the  preparation  of  testimony  beCon 
congressional  committees  by  the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  the  two  Assistant 
Secretaries,  other  officials  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  occasionaUy  officials 
in  the  Department's  operating  agencies.  The  Office  was  involved  in  S2  sudi 
statements  during  fiscal  year  1959,  ranging  from  writing  work  performed  oo 
some  of  the  statements  to  review,  editing,  coUating,  and  proofing  of  all  Oie 
statements. 

Another  category  of  editorial  work,  which  is  especially  time  consaminK  and 
has  compeUing  priority,  is  the  preparation  of  messaKes  for  the  President  to 
send  to  various  organizations  and  individuals,  including  validation  of  the  rep- 
utabiUty  of  the  organizations  and  individuals  to  which  the  messages  are  to  be 
sent  and  of  the  individuals  requesting  them.  In  1959,  there  were  217  such  mes- 
sages prepared,  and,  in  addition,  service  was  provided  the  White  House  en  26 
telephone  requests  involving  the  preparation  of  messages  and/or  the  checking 
of  organizations  and  individuals  requesting  Presidential  messages.  Tliere 
were  58  messages,  involving  the  same  work,  for  the  Secretary  to  said  to  vaiioqs 
organizations. 

Other  editorial  work  with  top  priority  included:  10  magazine  articles;  )5 
articles  prepared  or  up-dated  on  Department  subjects  for  commercially  pub- 
lished encyclopedias,  yearbooks,  directories,  and  almanacs;  and  writing  the 
Secretary's  portion  of  the  Department's  annual  report,  and  reviewing,  editing; 
and  patting  the  total  manuscript  together  for  the  whole  report,  a  document  of 
about  800  printed  pages. 

In  addition  to  the  general  category  of  editorial  work,  OPR's  workload  falls 
into  two  other  major  areas,  in  both  of  which  there  was  a  heavy  v<4ume  <rf 
work  in  1959. 

OPR  is  responsible  for  authorizing  the  printing  and  reproduction  of  all  pnblle 
informational  materials  issued  by  the  Department  The  scope  of  this  respoasi- 
bility  is  well  illustrated  by  certain  figures  for  calendar  year  1958.  In  that  year 
the  Department  placed  orders  for  the  printing  of  241  new  publications,  an  In- 
crease of  41  over  the  previous  year ;  the  reprinting  of  188  existing  pablications: 
and  the  printing  of  9  periodicals ;  the  total  cost  of  printing  amounting  to  about 
1900,000. 

"In  fiscal  year  1958.  under  this  responsibility,  OPR  authorized,  both  for  print- 
ing and  reproduction  by  other  processes,  a  total  of  1,845  items."  This  authoriza- 
tion involved  a  general  check  of  all  items  to  be  sure  that  they  conformed  to 
administrative  policy  and  suitability  of  presentation,  and  for  many  items  a  de- 
tailed review  which  included,  in  addition,  careful  reading  of  the  full  text  flor 
pollay  points  and  editorial  quality. 

The  third  major  category  of  OPR's  workload  involved  the  maintenance  and 
operati<m  of  a  central  news  service  for  press,  radio,  and  television  for  the  en- 
tire Department  All  i^endes  of  tiie  D^mrtment  are  serviced  in  the  release  of 
national  press  materials  through  a  central  pressroom. 
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Daring  tbe  year,  the  press  service  issued  540  press  releases.  All  necessitated 
review,  many  required  revising  or  substantial  rewriting,  and  a  number  were 
originated  and  written  in  OPR.  Arrangements  were  made  for  24  press  con- 
ferences and  34  photographic  appointments. 

The  central  press  service  received  more  than  2,400  inquiries,  which  divided 
about  equally  between  internal  calls  relating  to  press  matters  and  calls  from 
the  outside  from  press  r^resentatives,  coni^^essional  offices,  and  a  variety  ot 
organizations.  The  pressroom  also  reproduced  copies  of  approximately  2,180 
news  items  from  the  ticker  machines  for  distribution  to  key  officials  and 
directed  the  reproduction  and  distribution  of  all  speeches  and  statemftnts  by 
officials  b^ore  congressional  committees. 

JUSTDIOATION  ITOIB  NEW  BlDaBETAST   (Q&^) 

There  are  at  present  eight  professional  Information  officers  doing  writing  and 
editing  to  meet  OPR  obligations  to  the  Secretary's  Office  and  the  operating  agen- 
ciea  The  complexity  and  frequent  urgency  of  this  work  require  clerical  assist- 
ance of  considerable  sUU  and  general  competence.  The  Secretary  relies  on  this 
office  to  turn  out  material  for  his  biweekly  press  conferences.  Under  present 
conditions,  the  overlapping  of  emergency  assignments  creates  conflicts  in  the 
assignment  of  typists  to  writers  and  editors  who  need  prompt  assistance.  Super- 
visors are,  therefore,  required  to  make  Judgments  of  priority,  and  assign  per- 
sonnel to  the  most  demanding  project.  Inevitably,  this  makes  it  necessary  to 
postpone,  sometimes  for  prolonged  periods,  work  that  should  be  promptly  de- 
veloped and  completed. 

Mr,  FooARTT.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say  on 
the  Secretary's  Office,  Mr.  Kelly » 
Mx.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

GRANBEHRT  INCIDENT 

Mr.  Laird.  Just  for  the  record  I  would  like  to  make  one  statement 
here. 

Before  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  had  his 
press  conference  in  November  in  which  he  announced  the  seizure  of 
certain  cranberries,  I  got  in  touch  with  the  Department  and  recjuested 
that  the  press  conference  be  held  up  until  they  could  identify  the 
seizures  and  handle  them  in  the  same  manner  as  uie  800  other  seizures 
had  been  handled  during  the  year.  This  request  was  made  to  the 
Department  prior  to  the  time  of  the  press  conference,  which  I  thought 
was  a  verjr  legitimate  request.  I  wanted  to  pofstpone  it  just  until 
there  was  time  for  me  to  fly  from  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  because  I  thought  a  great  fiasco  would  be  created.  I  was  assured 
by  the  Department  that  this  would  have  no  effect  on  the  market; 
they  were  handling  this  so  the  innocent  grower  would  not  be  hurt. 

The  facts  now  show  that  90  percent  of  the  cranberry  crop  of  the 
United  States  was  not  sold  this  year;  and  the  facts  will  also  show  that 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  growers  were  affected  by  any  seizures  of  the 
Food  and  Drajg  Administration.  I  make  that  statement  just  so  that 
the  record  is  cfear  on  that. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  That  sounded  to  me  like  a  good,  clear  statement,  and 
«8  you  know,  I  am  in  full  agreement  with  you. 
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Thuhsdat,  Febbuakt  25, 1960. 

Saiakebs  and  Expenses,  Oitficb  of  Field  Administration 

witnesses 
chesteb  b.  lund,  dibectob,  ofpice  of  field  adh  i  nlbtjiatidj 

MATTHEW  C.  PILZYS,  FINANCIAL  ICANAGEMENT  OFFICER 
LEONABD  WILBEBT,  CHIEF,  DIVISION  OF  GRANT-IN-AID  AXTDITB 
DB.    LEBOY    E.    BUBNEY,    STJBGEON    GENEBAL,    PUBLIC    HEALTH 

SEBVICE 
7AMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPABTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

Program  and  financing 


1930  actual 

1080  estimate 

lOSiesttmilt 

Program  by  actlvtties: 

1.  Field  admlnlatratlon 

$1,017,442 

1,291,808 

213,004 

$2,033,200 

1,415.000 

225,550 

92L07L13I 

2.  Orant-in-ald  audits ._. 

i.4mim 

3.  State  merit  systems 

228. 1» 

Total  program  costs 

3*422,432 

-8, 121 

3,873,750 
-12,750 

z,-m7,sm 

4.  Relation  of  costs  to  obllgatloDs: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years, 
net  (— ) 

Obligations  Incwred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 

n 

Total  profiram  (obliir»t*onii) .,,  ....„,  ..    . 

3.418,311 
-871.200 

3,861,000 
-026,000 

3,788,000 

-oaooo 

—96,000 

Financing: 

Advances  and  reimborsements  from  non-Federal  sources 
(annual  appropriation  acts): 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  tnist  fund.... 
Operating  fund,  Bur<MU  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  ... 

11.880 

Appropriation  (new  obllgatianal  authority) 

2,557,000 

2,735.000 

2.7901000 

Ohjeoi  ola^MfloatUm 


I960  actual 


1960 


1081 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

FuU-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

01    Personal  services: 

S  Permanent  positions 
Positions  other  than  permanent... 
Other  personal  services 


*  Total  personal  services 

02 '  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

08    Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services , 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

00    Equipment _ -— . 

11    Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

13    Refunds,  awards,  and  Indenmlties 

16^  Taxes  and  assessments 


497 
5 

467 
473 


515 

4 
404 
498 


545 

3 
507 


7.0      $5.8 


7.2      $5,088 


7.2       $5,991 


Total  costs 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (-)., 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


Total  obligations. 


$2,728,648 
18.460 
83,290 


2.780,398 

190.990 

5,664 

114,072 

680 

13,219 

29.857 

68,942 

40,284 

175.038 

1,975 

1,313 


3,422,432 
-6,121 


8,416,311 


$2,936,361 
15,823 
26,529 


$ai007,<U 
11.330 
U460 


2,978,713 

208,590 

5,929 

125.000 


3,084,3n 

218,  eoi 

5.9M 
130.451 


12,099 

41,218 

90,321 

24,103 

180,332 

1.000 

1.455 


uooo 

61.301 
91. 8« 

198. 73S 

tooo 

1,4« 


3,878,750 
-12,780 


3,7B7,9N 


3,661,000 


^T»,m 
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Mr.  FoGABTY.  Now  we  will  take  up  the  Office  of  Field  Administra* 
tion. 

Mr.  Lund,  are  you  ready  ? 

Mr.  LtTND.  I  have  a  very  brief  summary  statement,  if  it  is  your 
pleasure  to  have  it. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  All  right.    Go  ahead. 

General  Statement 

Mr.  Lund.  This  appropriation  finances  field  administration,  grant- 
in-aid  audit  and  State  merit  system  activities.  The  budget  request  for 
1961  totals  $3,768,000  and  545  positions,  representing  a  total  mcrease 
of  $107,000  and  30  positions  over  1960, 

INGSEA6BB   KBQUBSTED 

For  field  administration.  18  positions  are  requested  to  provide  a 
representative  on  aging  ana  a  secretary  for  each  of  the  nine  regional 
omces  for  the  last  2  months  of  fiscal  year  1961.  The  regional  offices 
are  bein^  called  on  more  frequently  to  coordinate  our  programs  con* 
cemed  with  the  older  population  with  those  of  the  States. 

The  effectiveness  of  a  regional  representative  for  aging  has  been 
demonstrated  through  the  performance  of  the  regional  representative 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  A^ng  who  will  terminate  in 
April  of  1961.  There  is  little  doubt  tiaat  the  conference  will  ac- 
celerate action  in  this  program  and  place  a  continuing  heavy  work- 
load burden  on  the  regionaloffices. 

In  order  that  we  not  lose  the  experience  and  dose  working  rela- 
tionshij>s  with  the  States  it  is  essential  that  the  position  requested  be 
authorized. 

An  increase  of  12  positions  is  requested  for  grant-in-aid  audit.  This 
includes  4  audit  positions  to  meet  the  increase  in  the  audit  workload 
due  to  recent  legislation,  namely,  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Construction  Act 
In  addition,  there  has  been  more  audit  activity  in  connection  with  the 
library  services  in  rural  areas  than  was  previously  estimated. 

Eight  of  the  requested  positions  will  provide  one  typist  for  the 
grant-in-aid  audit  division  in  each  of  the  regions  that  now  has  only 
one  typist.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  typist  help  since  1953,  al- 
though the  number  of  auditors  producing  reports  have  increased  from 
72  to  131.    This  has  resulted  in  neavy  pressures  and  backlogs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lund. 

Your  appropriation  for  1960  is  $3,661,000,  including  transfers. 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  request  for  1961  is  $3,768,000,  an  increase  of 
$107,000,  aud  30  positions. 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

NEW   POSmONS   REQUESTED  FOR  WORK  ON  AGING 

Mr.  FoQARTT.  Tell  us  what  the  18  positions  for  work  on  aging  in 
the  re^onal  offices  are  for. 

Mr.  Lund.  The  request  for  the  aging  positions  for  this  period  is  just 
a  continuation  from  April  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1961.    It  is  then 
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anticipated  in  next  year's  budget  ire  would  aak  for  the  ocmtinuity  of 
that  group.  That  is,  one  representative  in  each  regional  offioe,  phis 
a  clen:  for  that  individual. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  they  to  be  on  this  payroll  for  only  2  months 
in  1961? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Do  you  anticipate  having  them  on  for  the  full  year 
of  1962? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  would  be  prepared  and  would  be  up  here  with  the 
budget  to  make  that  presentation.    Yes,  sir. 

mc.  FoGABTT.  How  much  will  that  cost? 

Mr.  Lund.  For  the  full  year  about  $162,000  for  the  representative, 
plus  the  clerical  person  ana  related  costs. 

BAGKLOO  OP  GRANT-IN-Am  AUDPT  WORK 

Mr.  FoGARFT.  How  great  is  your  backlog  of  grant-in-aid  work? 

Mr.  Lund.  Our  ba^og  estimated  for  1959  was  53  man-yeai& 
And  at  June  80,  1960,  we  estimate  it  will  be  57  man-years,  and  on 
June  30, 1961,  there  being  no  other  new  legislation  but  that  which  we 
now  have  confronting  us,  we  estimate  it  to  De  68  man-years. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  get  current  if  you  do 
not  get  the  additional  12  positions  ?    Forever  ? 

"mt.  Lund.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  audits  and  the  problems  involved,  but  the  58  man- 
years 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  The  answer,  of  course,  would  be  you  never  would 
get  current,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  never  would  reaUy  be  able  to  get  caught  up.  We 
would  merely  move  further  and  further  behind. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  How  long  would  it  take  you  if  vou  do  get  liiemt 

Mr.  Lund.  We  figure  at  the  minimum  there  would  be  some  dropping 
off  of  some  of  these  programs  in  some  areas  where  we  have  cau^t 
up.  I  think  our  figure  was  5  years.  Is  that  right,  Mr.  Wilbert,  with 
this  group,  and  no  new  legislation  we  would  have  that  possibility? 

Mr.  WiLBKRT.  You  mean  on  the  basis  of  present  requests  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHiBERT.  Present  requests  indicate  we  will  hold  our  bacUog 
at  the  present  level. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  If  we  grant  you  this  increase  you  will  never  get 
cauffht  up  either? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FoGAHTY.  How  many  would  it  take  to  get  current  during  the 
next  8  or  4  years? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  made  an  estimate  on  that.  I  would  like  to  recheck 
that  figure 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  may  recheck  it,  we  aren't  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Lund.  For  about  18  auditors,  we  thought  we  would  have  a 
chance  within  a  3-year  period,  if  I  recall,  to  beSome  current. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  rlace  m  the  record  a  statement  lowing  what  yoa 
estimate  it  would  take  to  get  current  in  3  years. 

(The  material  requested  follows :) 
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BAOKLOO  or  AUDITB 

Based  on  current  workload  projeetiona,  the  l>acklog  ia  esUmated  to  be  68  man- 
years  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  On  the  assumption  that  andit  positions  are 
provided  for  Increased  workloads  due  to  new  and  expanded  legislation  that  has 
already  been  enacted  by  the  Congress,  the  following  positions  and  funds  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  existing  backlog  down  to  a  working  level.  Based  on 
a  d-year  plan,  which  would  provide  time  for  recruitment  and  training,  we  can 
reduce  the  backlog  by  the  employm^it  of  18  additional  auditors.  The  cost  for 
tlieae  additional  auditors  would  be  approximately  $130,000  for  the  first  year  ot 
<^p«ration  and  $141,000  per  each  of  the  2  succeeding  years.  The  first  year 
cost  is  less  due  to  recruitment  problems  and  the  lapse  factor  in  budgeting. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  In  your  estimate  to  the  Department,  how  many  audi- 
tors did  you  ask  for  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  requested  seyen  auditors  for  this  year. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Why  didn't  you  request  more? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  there  was  a  fntme  of  reference  on  the  overall 
budget  presented  to  us,  and  we  tried  to  adjust  within  the  framework 
of  that  allocation. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Still,  if  something  goes  wrong  and  some  of  these  ac- 
counts are  not  audited,  then  they  look  to  you. 

Mr.  Lund.  Our  major  problem,  of  course,  is  backlog  and  its  re- 
sultant strained  relationships  with  the  States,  where  we  really  have 
a  problem  with  our  relationships.    When  it  drops  back  3  or  4  or  5 

? rears,  it  is  rather  difficult.  The  problem  also  is  tnat  the  States  are  a 
ittle  bit  unhappy  about  it.  It  is  very  hard  to  take  corrective  action 
when  here  has  been  too  long  a  time  lapse  in  the  development  of  that 
audit,  because  their  records  are  not  always  easily  avaUabie.  So  it  does 
create  a  situation,  franklv. 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  The  only  reason  I  am  building  this  record  is  I  do  not 
want  you  to  get  blamed  for  something  you  are  not  responsible  for. 
You  8^ed  for  additional  positions  and  you  were  not  allowed  them. 

Mr.  Lund.  We  have  attempted  to  set  forth  as  accurately  as  we 
know  how  our  total  picture.  We  have  listed  the  backlogs  even  by 
States  to  where  these  backlogs  exist,  which  we  feel  is  as  fair  a  presen- 
tation as  is  possible.  Actually  you  have  the  other  side  that  maybe 
there  will  not  be  any  particular  tiling  happen  as  a  result  of  a  delayed 
audit,  except  this  matter  of  Federal-State  relations.  But  you  always 
have  the  difficulty  of  correcting  it  after  the  time  lapse.  But  if  the 
records  are  inact,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  until  we  are  through,  in 
making  that  audit  you  do  have  a  problem.  And  there  is  no  way  we 
can  get  caught  up  with  the  audits.    There  is  just  no  way, 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  remember  when  Mr.  Busby  was  chairman  of 
this  committee,  as  conservative  as  he  was — and  I  do  not  mean  that  in 
iany  derogatoir  way  because  he  was  proud  of  his  conservatism — ^this  is 
one  area  that  he  as  a  businessman  insisted  we  do  a  better  job  in. 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir.    We  well  remember  that. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  he  iQcreased  your  budget  as  chairman  of  this 
committee. 
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Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  1  think  it  is  very  important  too  and  I  am  just  dis- 
mayed that  this  backlog  is  there  and  that  you  are  not  allowed  enou^ 
in  this  budget  to  even  make  a  dent  in  the  backlog  which  existSw 

Surplus  Profbrty  Utiuzation 

WITNESSES 


CHE8TEB  B.  LUND,  DIBECTOB,  OFFICE  OF  FIELD  ADMINISTBATPW 
J.    WENDELL    GBAY,    CHIEF,    DIVISION    OF    SUBFLUS    PBOPSB9nr 
UTILIZATION 

ACCOMPANIED  BY: 
JAMES  F.  KELLY,  DEPABTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

Program  and  flnanoing 


1869  actual 

HMOosUmate 

IM^-HOI. 

Program  by  activities: 

2.  Relation  of  costs  to  obUgatioiu: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years, 
net  (— ) . - 

1880,452 

$70^688 
-2.«3 

$711,661 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net... 

227 

680,870 
6,321 

70S,  000 

7a.66l 

Financing:  Unobligated  balance  no  longer  available 

Appropriation  (new  obllgational  authority) — , 

687,000 

703,000 

751,666 

Object  ola^iifioation 


1059 


1900  estimate 


lOftl 


Total  number  of  permanent  positions 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions... 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  OS  grade  and  salary 


01    Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent... 
Other  personal  services 


Total  personal  servioes. 

02  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utility  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  Supplies  and  materials 

09  Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. 


13    Refunds,  awards,  and  indemnities. 
15   Taxes  and  assessments.. 


Total  costs.. - — .-., 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ). 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net , 


Total  obligations. 


93 


m 


7.8     $0,528 


7.6      16.517 


7.8 


66 
96 

$81366 


$552,188 
6,619 
2,231 


$578>310 

""i'iio' 


$614,466 


561,088 

45,495 

810 

20,615 


583;  729 

49,850 

488 

2^895 


616;  $• 
6X$S6 

m 

2^815 


3.238 

3,861 

6,555 

4.411 

33,365 

472 

592 


2,661 
3,821 

5,  on 

2;097 
35,846 


X966 

91736 


634 


680.462 
227* 


706,508 
-21888 


7Sl,06ft 


680.679 


708,000 


781. 666 


Mr.  FoGARTT.  While  you  are  here  tell  us  about  your  surplus  prop- 
erty program. 
Mr.  Lund.  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  on  that 
Mr.  FoGARTY.  All  right. 
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General  Statement 

Mr.  Lund.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  this  ap- 
propriation provides  funds  for  locating  and  allocating  to  State  agen- 
cies personal  property  suitable  for  health,  education^  and  civil  defense 
purposes;  the  transferring  of  real  property  to  eligible  health  and 
educational  institutions;  and,  for  enforcing  compliance  with  terms 
of  transfers  and  donations.  Regulations  are  also  issued  governing 
the  operation  of  State  surplus  property  agencies. 

It  is  anticipated  the  personal  property  allocated  to  States  at  acqui- 
sition cost  in  1960  and  1961  will  be  $400  million  and  $500  million  re- 
si)ectively.  Transfers  of  real  property  during  the  same  periods  are 
estimatea  at  $25  and  $30  million.  Audits  of  State  surplus  property 
agencies  show  a  need  for  more  comprehensive  administrative  reviews 
thsji  in  the  past  to  disclose  and  permit  correction  of  violations  and 
other  unauthorized  practices  and  States  will  be  audited  on  a  biennial 
basis  beginning  in  1960.  Cash  collections  in  1959  were  $574,145  and 
will  probably  exceed  $500,000  in  both  1960  and  1961. 

INCREASE  REQUESTED 

The  request  for  1961  is  for  $751,000  and  102  positions  for  an  in- 
crease of  ^8,000  and  9  positions  over  1960. 

The  nine  new  positions  requested  are  needed  to  overcome  serious 
program  deficiencies  involving  inadequate  inventory  control  in  the 
States,  inadequate  check  on  compliance,  delays  in  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, and  incomplete  inspections  on  real  property  transfers. 

REDtJCTIONS  KADE  IN  ORIGINAL  REQUEST 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  asked  the  Department  for  $12013,000,  and  the 
Secretary  cut  you  down  to  $866,000.  That  is  $147,000.  Will  you 
supply  for  the  record  what  that  cut  meant  in  terms  of  positions,  what 
the  positions  were  for,  and  whv  they  were  needed?  Then  also  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  the  Secretary's  request  by  $115,C00.  Give 
us  that  breakdown,  and  what  you  might  accomplish  if  you  had 
received  those  funds. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

REDUCnONB  IN  RBQX7S8T8  FOB  ADDITIONAL  POSITIONS,  SURPLUS  PBOPEBTY  UTILIZA- 
TION Pboobam 

REDUCTION  BY  TH«  SECRETAST 

The  request  to  the  OflBce  of  the  Secretary  included  37  additional  positions,  of 
which  22  were  professional  and  15  clerical.  The  Secretary  allowed  an  increase 
of  22  positions,  a  reduction  of  13  professional  and  2  clerical  positions. 
The  positions  not  allowed  were  requested  for  the  following  purposes: 
1.  Seven  positions  to  develop  a  more  effective  x)ersonal  property  screening 
program :  Operating  under  the  direction  of  a  supervisor  of  screeners,  with  a  sec- 
retary stationed  in  headquarters,  five  screening  supervisors  stationed  in  major 
disposal  areas  would  increase  the  amount  of  property  located  and  made  avail- 
able to  health,  education,  and  civU  defense  donees,  and  would  direct  the  distri- 
bution of  available  property  so  as  to  permit  a  more  equitable  distribution  among 
the  States.  This  would  be  accompUsbed  by  giving  training  and  direction  to  more 
than  275  State  employees  now  screening  property,  by  direct  inspection  of  prop- 
erty at  major  disposal  bases  to  locate  items  needed  by  other  States,  and  by 
developing  plans  and  supervising  operations  to  assure  adequate  coverage  of  aU 
bases  where  property  becomes  avaUable. 
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The  need  for  this  staff  was  bronglit  about  by  two  problems,  (1)  property  usefol 
to  eligible  donees  being  disposed  of  by  public  sale  because  of  inadequate  efforts 
to  locate,  inspect,  and  request  available  property  and  (2)  difficulty  expertenoed 
in  supplying  property  to  States  which  have  few  disposal  bases  located  within  the 
State  or  in  bordering  areas.  These  problems  recently  were  emphasized  in  Hie 
report  of  a  joint  Federal  survey  group  which  reviewed  operations  at  16  disponl 
bases  in  8  States. 

2.  Bight  positions  to  meet  workloads  brought  about  by  a  greatly  increased 
volume  of  available  surplus  property  to  be  processed  and  to  correct  deftdencieB 
in  inspections,  reviews,  and  compliance  actions  necessary  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  program:  These  i)ositions  would  have  been  allocated  to  the  nine 
r^onal  offices  in  proportion  to  the  relative  workload  increases.  The  voliune  of 
surplus  personal  properly  allocated  to  the  States  has  increased  from  $251,- 
802,274  in  initial  acquisition  cost  in  fiscal  year  1957  to  $363329^062  in  lOGQ.  At 
the  current  rate,  allocations  will  exceed  $400  million  in  fiscal  year  1960,  and  a 
continued  substantial  increase  in  volume  is  forecast  for  1961.  Defidenofes  in  the 
supervision  and  control  of  operations  have  been  set  forth  in  detail  In  a  reooit 
report  by  the  Comptroller  GeneraL 

BEDUCnON  BY  THS  BUBEAU  OF  THE  BXTDOET 

The  request  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  included  22  additional  positions.  The 
Bureau  allowed  nine  positions.  The  reduction  of  13  included  7  prof^eslanal 
and  6  clerical  positiona 

The  positions  not  allowed  were  requested  for  the  following  purposes:  To  meet 
uncontrollable  workload  and  increase  the  amount  of  property  located  and 
made  available  for  health,  education,  and  dvil  defense  purjxMses.  All  of  the 
professional  positions  and  one  of  the  clericals  were  for  the  expanded  screening 
program  and  to  increase  the  flow  of  property  to  States  in  short  supply  areaa. 
The  balance  of  five  positi<His  was  for  regional  offices  experi^idng  greatly  In- 
creased personal  property  workloads  brought  about  by  tiie  efforts  of  General 
Services  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Defense  to  speed  up  the  total 
Federal  property  disposal  program. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  The  appropriation  for  1960  is  $703,000. 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Your  request  for  1961  is  $761,000  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FooASTT.  An  increase  of  $48,000  and  nine  positions,  but  a  cut 
of  how  much  from  your  original  request  to  the  Department? 

Mr.  Kbllt.  $262,000. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Eyen  though  you  are  getting  a  small  increase  of 
$48,000,  ]^ou  received  a  cut  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  The 
justifications  say  this  increase  is  primarily  to  meet  identified  deficien- 
cies. Would  you  expand  on  that  statement  for  the  committee^  and  also 
teU  us  how  you  are  going  to  correct  these  deficiencies  with  tins  quarter 
of  a  million  dollar  cut  f 

GAO  REPORT 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  we  have  been  attempting  to  build  this  program  in 
order  to  give  as  much  property  to  the  schools  and  hospitals  and  civil 
defense  as  possible.  The  deficiencies  we  find  in  the  program  have 
been  identined  in  part,  in  preliminary  reports,  and  also  in  the  final 
report  of  the  General  Accounting  Omce,  which  was  not  available  to 
us  at  the  time  of  budget  preparation.  1  did  not  have  knowledge  of 
what  their  final  findings  would  be.    We  ourselves,  however,  hacf 

Mr.  FooABTT.  When  were  the  findings  made  known? 

Mr.  Lund.  I  would  say  that  the  final  report  was  made  known  just 
about  30  days  ago.  I  have  in  here  when  we  first  received  it — ^Febru* 
ary  5  is  when  I  received  the  information. 
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Mr.FoQARTT.  When  was  the  infonnal  report  made? 

Mr.  Lund.  At  varying  times  as  they  were  going  along  doing  their 
work  and  developing  their  report.  These  items  were  rather  signifi- 
cant but  ootdd  not  be  considered  as  the  final  report  One  could  not 
make  proper  deductions  from  these  discussions  as  to  our  total  financing. 
One  of  the  things  pointed,  up  was  the  relationship  primarily  to  the 
inventory  contrdl  on  the  part  of  States.  Also  they  were  somewhat 
critical  of  our  inadequate  check  of  compUance.  Of  course,  that  is 
partially  a  function  of  the  State  and  we  will  have  to  do  more  work 
with  them  to  get  them  to  carry  out  their  responsibility.  It  was  also 
an  indirect  reflection  on  us. 

IKGOHPUBTB  INSFEOnONS  OF  BEAL  PBOFEBTT  TKAKSFERS 

GAO  reported  delays  in  the  distribution  of  property  and  they  felt 
there  were  certain  incomplete  inspections  of  real  propertjr  transfers. 
We  aj^eed.  However,  we  did  not  feel,  for  example,  that  in  all  cases 
that  it  was  in  the  interests  of  economy  on  the  real  property  side  to 
have  to  inspect  every  piece  every  year,  although  our  regulations  do 
require  it. 

I  said  "Let's  not  do  it  every  year,  we  will  try  to  get  around  to  it 
as  soon  as  we  can,  depending  on  staff  and  travel  money.''  If  a  school 
is  built  on  a  set-aside  piece  of  land  for  this  purpose,  and  we  drive  by 
it  occafflicmally  and  see  the  sdiool,  I  see  no  reason  to  do  a  comprehensive 
inspection.  The  school  building  is  there  and  we  know  it  is  used.  We 
have  tried  to  make  regular  inspections,  generally  in  those  areas  of  a 
ouestaonable  nature,  and  I  would  plan  to  continue  that  policy,  imless 
directed  otherwise,  because  I  think  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  economy 
and  it  saves  both  manpower  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  State  and  local 
people  with  whom  we  deal,  and  I  think  they  appreciate  that  point  of 
view.  To  the  extent  of  staff  available,  we  have  instructed  our  regional 
personnel  to  take  corrective  action. 

If  you  want  me  to  do  so  I  can  identify  further  some  of  the  findings 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office  report.  What  they  covered  were 
our  deficiencies  in  this  operation,  and  1  can  insert  it  in  the  record,  and 
our  comments  thereon. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  I  think  you  had  better  tell  us  about  some  of  them, 
because  we  may  be  asked  aoout  them. 

REPORTS   TO   GONGR3SSS 

Mr.  Lund.  One  of  the  things  they  commented  about  was  our  reports 
to  Congress  were  not  proper,  and  that  the  regional  property  coordina- 
tor's records  lacked  uniformity  and  completeness  lor  reporting  pur- 
poees.  We  have  been  aware  of  this  for  some  time.  On  the  report  to 
Congress  we  rep<»rted  property  which  we  had  allocated  to  a  State. 
Sometimes  the  property  was  not  available  or  was  not  picked  up  so 
that^  there  would  be  a  aifference  in  property  allocated  and  property 
received*  We  have  since  adjusted  that,  with  a  new  reporting  system, 
which  has  been  in  effect  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Grat.  It  has  been  effective  from  July  1.  We  are  now  getting 
reports  directly  from  the  State  on  property  actually  received  in  the 
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State  warehouses,  and  we  have  been  reporting  that  to  the  CongresB 
since  last  July  1. 

Mr.  Lund.  They  commented  on  a  number  of  minor  inaccuracies  in 
regional  property  coordinators'  reports. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Are  most  of  them  minor  now  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  I  would  say  most  of  them  are. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINQS  AND  BBOOMMENDATIONS  IN  GAO  REFOBT 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  supply  their  criticisms  and  what  has  been  done 
about  them,  in  the  record. 

(The  information  requested  follows:) 

Ajtalysis  of  the  Findings  and  Recommendations  of  the  Comftrollsb  GsirxftAii 
nr  His  Repobt,  Dated  Januaby  29,  1960,  on  the  Subplus  Pbopebty  Utiuia- 
tion  Pbogbam. 

i.  Reports  to  the  Congress  not  proper  and  regional  property  coordinatarT  regU- 
ters  lacked  uniformity  and  completeness  for  reporting  purpose* — corrected 
in  part 

As  noted  in  the  r^>ort,  prior  to  July  1,  1969,  the  Departm^it  was  reporting 
to  the  Congress  property  "made  available  to  State  agencies  for  dlstribntioii  to 
educational,  pubUc  health,  and  clvU  defense  organizations"  rather  than  prop- 
erty "donated  to  or  for  distribution  to"  such  groups.  This  situation  was  brought 
about  by  the  fact  that  the  Department  had  not  required  the  State  agencies  for 
surplus  property  to  report  property  actually  received  by  such  agencies  for  distri- 
bution to  the  eligible  donees.  Effective  July  1,  1959,  such  a  report  was  required 
from  the  State  agencies,  and  property  actuaUy  received  by  the  States  for  dis- 
tribution to  eligible  donees  is  now  being  reported  to  the  Ck>ngre8S. 

The  report  also  points  out  inconsistencies  in  the  registers  maintained  in  our 
regional  oflSces  for  the  purpose  of  providing  statistical  information  on  program 
operations.  While  the  information  reported  to  the  Omgress  is  no  longer  taken 
from  these  registers,  we  nevertheless  agree  that  uniform  registers  should  be 
established  so  as  to  standardize  the  statistical  information  and  thus  reduce 
the  possibility  of  error. 

2.  Need  for  greater  care  in  regional  property  coordinators*  revieuHng  and  re- 
porting on  State  agency  operations 
The  report  points  out  deficiencies  in  our  review  of  State  agency  (^^rations^ 
both  with  respect  to  accuracy  and  coverage.  We  agree  that  this  deficiency  shonld 
be  corrected,  and  the  first  step  has  been  taken  through  a  conference  session  wittk 
our  field  staff.  The  problem,  in  part,  relates  to  inadequacies  of  staffinif  during  a 
period  of  rapidly  increasing  workload. 

S,  Failure  of  regional  property  coordinators  to  make  annual  inspections  of 
transferees*  use  of  real  property 
This  is  another  deficiency  which  is  recognized  by  the  Department  and  again 
is  one  which  results  in  part  from  staffing  deficiencies.  Some  progress  already 
has  been  made  in  reducing  the  backlog  of  uninspected  transfers  and  erery 
effort  will  be  made  to  achieve  a  state  of  currency. 

4,  Lack  of  sufficient  guidelines  for  transferring  land  for  edueatUmal  or  puhiSe 
health  purposes 

The  Department  recognizes  the  need  for  establieOiing  standards  and  gniddliies 
to  govern  the  transfers  of  real  property.  Standards  have  already  been  ealab- 
lished  in  many  areas.  The  Department  is  continuously  working  to  improve 
and  extend  its  guidelines.  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  there  are  some 
areas  in  which  it  is  most  difilcult  to  establish  guidelines  since  there  is  a  lack  of 
background  material,  and  standards  have  not  been  developed  by  educational 
or  h^th  authorities. 

We  have  relied  heavily  on  State  health  and  educational  standards  wherever 
such  standards  have  been  prescribed  by  legislation  or  by  regulation  of  the 
State  health  and  education  departments.  We  will  continue  to  extend  our  guide- 
lines wherever  we  can  find  reliable  professional  criteria  which  will  serve  as  a 
basis  for  such  determinations. 
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The  specific  cases  in  tbe  Ck>mptroUer  General's  repoKt  are  being  fully  inyestlr 
gated  and  corrective  action  will  be  taken  if  required. 

5.  State  offencies  not  keeping  ctdeQuate  inventory  record  9v%tem8 

The  report  calls  attention  to  inadequate  inventory  records  and  property  ac> 
countability  controls  in  some  of  the  State  agencies  for  surplus  property.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Division  of  Surplus  Property  Utilization  develop  sample 
Inventory  record  systems  for  the  guidance  of  State  agencies  and  take  action  to 
see  that  adequate  systems  are  maintained.  The  Division  is  currently  develop- 
ing sample  inventory  record  systems  for  release  to  the  State  agencies  and  will 
continue  to  work  toward  the  elimination  of  this  deficiency. 

6n  State  agencies  not  reporting  overages  and  shortages  in  property  received  for 
distribution 
As  noted  in  the  report,  this  deficiency  was  due  in  part  to  inadequate  procedures 
for  reporting  overages  and  shortages.  New  procedures  were  developed  and  re- 
leased to  the  State  agencies  in  a  revised  manual  section  on  December  7,  1959. 
Begional  representatives  have  been  instructed  to  follow  up  on  the  implementa- 
tion of  these  new  procedures  and  to  maintain  a  closer  control  on  the  submission 
of  shortage  and  overage  reports. 

7.  Not  all  required  independent  audita  of  State  agencies  made,  and  audits  made 
generally  failed  to  include  reviews  of  inventory  procedures  and  records 
The  Department  agrees  that  the  requirement  of  an  audit  by  an  appropriate 
State  authority  or  a  recognized  auditing  firm  not  less  frequently  than  once  in 
each  2  years  should  be  enforced  and  our  regnional  representatives  have  been  so 
instructed.  We  will  attempt  to  assure  that  such  audits  include  a  review  of  the 
agencies*  inventory  procedures  and  records.  However,  in  the  case  of  audits  per- 
formed by  a  State  authority,  this  may  not  always  be  possible  since  the  scoi)e  of 
the  State  audit  is  defined  by  State  law  or  State  regulation. 

S.  State  agencies  not  making  adequate  spot-check,  inspections  of  personal  prop' 
ertyuse 
The  report  recommends  that  the  State  surplus  property  agencies  be  required 
to  carry  out  a  systematic  program  of  inspections,  to  prepare  reports  on  such  in- 
spections, and  to  submit  copies  of  the  reports  to  the  regional  representatives  of 
the  Department  The  Department's  regulations  do  not  presently  require  the 
submission  of  written  reports  on  inspections  although  this  is  being  done  on  a 
voluntary  basis  in  several  of  our  regions.  Action  will  be  taken  to  extend  this 
procedure  on  a  national  basis  and  to  reemphasize  this  requirement  to  the  State 
agencies. 

P.  Surplus  personal  property  donated  for  educational  and  public  Jiealth  purposes 
not  placed  in  use 
The  Department's  regulations  require  that  donated  personal  property  with  a 
single  item  acquisition  cost  of  $2,500  or  more  be  put  to  the  intended  use  within 
12  months  of  the  donation.  Instances  of  noncompliance  with  this  requirement 
are  to  be  Reported  to  the  DHEW  regional  representative  by  the  State  agencies 
for  surplus  pr<^rty.  As  recommended  in  the  report,  the  Department  will  insist 
on  greater  vigilance  by  the  State  agencies  in  enforcing  this  requirement 

JO.  Failure  of  State  agencies  to  report  property  undistributed  for  over  12  months 
Beglonial  representatives  in  the  regions  where  it  was  found  that  such  reports 
were  not  being  submitted  have  been  instructed  to  take  immediate  action  to  r^nedy 
this  situation. 

11,  Failure  of  State  agencies  to  restrict  donations  of  personal  property  to  author- 
ized purposes — Corrective  action  being  taken 
rrhe  Comptroller  Generars  report  points  out  that  in  some  instances  erroneous 
determinations  of  eligibility  have  been  made,  resulting  in  the  donation  of  surplus 
property  to  ineligible  institutions.  This  situation  was  brought  about  In  part  by 
the  failure  of  the  Surplus  Property  Utilization  Division  to  furnish  State  agencies 
with  adequate  guidelines  on  the  determination  of  eligibility.  In  a  release  dated 
October  1, 1059,  the  Department  furnished  all  State  agencies  with  a  comprehen- 
sive  summary  of  precedent  decisions  on  eligibility.  Having  taken  this  initial 
step,  regional  representatives,  have  been  instructed  to  make  more  frequent  and 
more  comprehensive  reviews  on  determinations  of  eligibility  by  the  State 
agencies. 
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19.  Unauihoriaed  use  ^  Btaie  agene^  of  «ft»t»kM  perwonal  praperti^ — OorreoU9$ 
action  he  ing  taken 
Section  203 (n)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdiuinistratiTe  Services  Act  oC 
1949,  as  amended,  authorizes  an  exchange  of  personn^d,  facilities,  and  serrion 
between  the  State  agencies  for  surplus  property  and  the  responsible  Federal 
agencies.  .The  Department  has  been  unable  to  issue  regulations  implementing 
this  provision  of  the  law  because  of  legal  questions  concerning  the  interpxetatioo 
of  this  provision.  After  long  negotiation  with  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  it  was 
agreed  that  an  amendment  to  this  section  would  be  required  in  order  to  pomft 
elective  implementation  of  its  provisions.  Such  an  amendment  has  been  pre- 
pared and  was  forwarded  to  the  Ck>ngres8  for  consideration  by  the  Secretaiy'' 
transmittal  of  September  8,  1959.  If  the  Ck>ngres8  approves  these  amendments, 
the  Department  will  take  immediate  action  to  establish  effective  procedures  fbr 
control  of  the  property  used  by  State  agencies  for  surplus  property  in  carrying 
out  the  dlstrlbutioa  function. 

1$,  Two  State  agencies  in  the  New  York  region  not  adequately  direcHng  amd 

controlling  the  warehousing  and  distribution  of  surplus  personal  prapertp^ 

to  he  corrected 

This  lack  of  adequate  control  by  the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  State  agencies 

has  be^i  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  Department  and  has  been  the  aabject  of 

negotiations  with  responsible  State  officials,  including  the  Governors.    Rertewt 

by  the  Division  of  Grant-ln-Aid  Audits  of  the  Department  are  oarrently  being 

made  in  both  of  these  States,  and  the  findings  of  these  audits  will  become  the 

basis  for  vigorously  pursuing  our  efforts  to  obtain  ocnrreetion. 

14,  Surplus  personal  property  donated  for  oMl  defense  purposes  used  for  nam- 
oioU  defense  purposes 
This  is  a  matter  which  does  not  come  within  the  purview  of  the  Department's 
delegation  from  the  Office  of  Oivil  and  Defense  Mobilisation.  It  is  understood 
that  a  request  for  comments  on  this  finding  has  beoi  directed  to  the  Ofltee  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization. 

STAFF  ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  REGIONAL  DIRECTORS  IN  THE  OFFICE  OF  FOBCD 
ADMINISTRATION  APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  FooABTT.  What  about  some  of  your  other  deficiencies  because 
of  lack  of  funds  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  We  did  make  a  request  for  nine  staff  assistants  to  the 
regional  directors.  It  was  decided  in  relation  to  the  total  budget 
picture,  that  this  would  not  be  the  time  to  attempt  to  accompli^  thsL 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  would  that  affect  your  dendenciest 

Mr.  Lund.  This  matter  is  not  an  item  such  as  payroll,  that  is 
specifically  identifiable.  The  regional  directors  ^1  that  they  are 
overloaded  and  they  could  do  mmh  more  if  they  would  have  a  litde 
time  in  the  area  of  public  relations,  analysis  of  tilie  operations  within 
the  region,  and  so  forth.  It  is  my  view  that  that  would  be  correct; 
that  if  we  could  at  a  later  date  get  such  persons  that  it  would  pay  ^. 
But  the  determination  was  made  by  the  budget 

Mr.FoaARTT.  How  would  it  pay  off? 

Mr.  LxTND.  For  example,  a  good  many  persons  make  requests  that 
we  are  tmable  to  meet.  If  we  could  get  a  combination  person  who 
would  be  an  analyst  and  an  assistant  to  tiie  regional  director,  I  think 
we  could  develop  a  good  deal  of  information  on  our  operations  that 
might  be  helpful.  Probablv  in  some  areas  we  would  reduce  over- 
head, and  in  others  we  would  come  in  and  ask  for  more,  but  I  do  think 
we  have  a  need  for  further  information,  and  for  en»anding  in  the 
area  with  some  assistance  to  the  regional  directors.    I  think  most  of 
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them  are  overloaded  and  have  a  very  difficult  time  keeping  up  with 
t;otal  operations.  Also,  there  are  areas  that  they  feel  tii&y  are  unable 
to  cover  currently.  Visitations  to  hospitals,  for  example.  They  make 
1;hem  about  one  a  year.  They  feel  they  could  be  of  some  service  in 
helping  on  their  personnel  problems  and  others. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  whether  that  is  correct  or  not,  but  we 
do  feel  that  some  looking  into  on  the  part  of  the  regional  offices  in  that 
area,  and  all  others,  would  help. 

GOMPUANGB  ACi'lVlTlES 

Mr.  FooAMT.  What  have  been  the  results  of  your  compliance  ac- 
tivities during  the  past  year? 

Mr,  Lund.  We  have  collected  roughly  $170  000  through  December 
and  in  our  projections  we  think  that  we  will  meet  and  exceed  our 
estimate  of  $500,000. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  compliance  activities? 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  I  think  yes.  Now,  in  the  compliance  area  I  did 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  Gmneral  Accounting  Office  was  somewhat 
critical  of  the  scope  of  our  investigations.  I  think  we  can  with  the 
staff  requested  get  this  program  straightened  out  and  get  it  into  more 
routine  channeb  as  we  get  our  work  more  current  our  collections  will 
necessarily  drop  of,  since  they  have  resulted  to  quite  an  extent  from  a 
backlog  of  compliance  cases. 

VALUE  OP  PROPERTY  HANDLED 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  will  insert  the  tables  you  prepared  at  our  request 
regarding  the  amount  of  property  distributed. 
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(The  tables  referred  to  follow :) 

Peraanal  froperty  made  available  Jar  dUtribiUian  ia  public  heaUh  and  educational 
institutions  ana  civil  defense  organizations  and  real  property  disposed  of  to  pvbUc 
health  and  educaiional  institutions ,  fiscal  year  1959 

[Acquiaitloii  cost] 


State 


Penonal 
iwopeity 


Real 
property 


Total 


Total.. 


Alabama.... 

Alaska. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

Califimia--. 

Colorado 

Gonnectlout. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Xioulsiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Miohlgan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada.  

New  Hampshire 

Neti^  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreiron   

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyominff 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


1868, 829,  £62 


$21,179,482 


12,630,066 
1, 178, 172 
8,142,210 
4,132,178 

38,312,525 
4,210,684 
8,081,311 
1,566,485 

15,183,334 
8.816.625 
2,213,308 

13,002,204 
7,153,416 
4,583,016 
3,810,332 
6,568,844 
5,887,011 
4,006,640 
7,612,560 

13,666,808 

10,105,810 
5,772.447 
6.220,152 
7,102,774 
1,1S1,215 
2.686,388 
811,261 
1,676.022 
7.454,238 
3,061.888 

38,526,408 

11,055.120 
872,006 

11.830,851 
7,763.518 
4.301,281 

15,673.253 
2,447,162 
5.080.761 
1,365.018 
0.126,042 

18.244.572 
4,100,250 
1,080,164 
0,205,401 
7,630.634 
8,060.076 
6.420,115 
1,018.066 
1.348.081 
1.246,153 
2,274.100 


145,476 
81,005 

101,764 
41,816 

68i830 

214.686 
24,777 


147. 152 
2.073,800 
132,877 
40,800 
70,800 
8,310 
07,625 
68,077 
62,106 


107,465 
116,563 
269.818 

1,200 
171,381 
261,914 

4,557 
20.660 


66,000 

464,505 

6,804,466 

125,307 

4,800 

104.605 

036,286 

203,242 

30.000 

52,164 

75,130 

4,650 

201,442 

3,168,674 


83.756 

V7.108 

2,324,710 

77.608 


111, 157 
22.826 

345,070 
48,026 


$»I,50I^0M 


12,77^48 

1.260,167 

3waao74 

4.171.9N 

33.047,354 

4,43^800 

4.00^0S 
1.666,485 
U,  380. 486 
n.7Ba425 
2.845^681 

13,042.504 
7,233,285 
4.S87.23S 
3,007.057 
6,681,021 
5^940.200 
4.006.6« 
7,7aD,0M 

13.788,371 

1Q.46S.«37 
5,773^647 
6.400,488 
7.364.«n 
1.185.772 
2.716.0« 
811.251 
l.«76.023 
7.520.288 
4.416.388 

40.420.874 

11,  IRQ.  437 
R77.706 

11.98S.496 
8. 630.  804 
4.504.538 

16.701958 
2.490,386 
5.156.000 
1,300.668 
0,327.484 

21.403.246 
4,100.250 
1.122.020 
9,802.804 
0,064.358 
4.037.674 
6.^0.115 
1,180.128 
1,371,806 
1,692,128 
2,321,311 
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PerBonal  "property  made  auaUabU  for  distribiUion  to  public  health  and  edtuxUional 
institvtions  and  civil  defense  organizations  and  real  property  disposed  of  to  public 
health  and  educational  institutions 

[Acquisition  cost] 


Fiscal  year 

Personal 
property 

Real 
property 

Total 

11^ 

$863,329,562 
302,458,448 
234,862,274 
204,497,417 
132,174,248 
107,042,941 

$21,179,482 
9,411,786 
7,303,250 
14,876,151 
16.088,496 
10,750,698 

$384,509,044 

1M8. , 

311,870,284 

1957 

242,165,524 

lttS6 

218,872,568 

11»5. - 

148,262,743 

1964 

117,793,630 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Mr.  Laird,  before  I  go  into  the  investigation  report, 
do  you  have  questions  to  ask  of  Mr.  Lund  ? 

Mr.  Laibd.  I  have  no  other  questions.  Mr.  Lund,  I  think,  is  cer- 
tainly doing  his  usual  outstanding  job,  and  runs  a  real  good  shop. 

Mr.  Lund.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  have  been  saying  that  for  quite  a  few  years  and  I 
am  glad  you  agree  with  me. 

Beport  on  the  Field  Organization  of  the  Department 

We  have  a  report  from  the  committee's  surveys  and  investigations 
staff  on  the  field  organization  of  the  Department.  This  is  an  excel- 
lent report  in  that  it  contains  a  great  aeal  of  good  information  in 
very  concise  form.  As  with  the  report  on  the  National  Listitutes 
of  Health,  tJie  committee  will  decide  later  whether  or  not  to  include 
them  in  the  hearings. 

Committee  Note. — Subsequent  to  the  hearing  the  subcommittee  di- 
rected that  the  report  be  placed  in  the  hearing  record  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  parts  as  might  reveal  sources  oi  information  that  could 
embarrass  individuals  cooperating  with  the  committee  staff  in  the 
inquiry  directed  by  the  committee. 

(The  report  with  minor  editing  in  conformance  with  the  direction 
of  the  subcommittee  referred  to  above,  is  as  follows :) 

I.  II7TB0DnCTI0N 

A.  Directive 

By  diiectiye  dated  August  21,  1959,  the  Ck)minittee  on  Appraprlations  re- 
quested that  an  inquiry  be  made  into  the  field  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  (HEW)  to  determine  what  changes,  if  any, 
should  be  made  in  order  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  Department's  pro- 
gram from  the  ix>int  of  view  of  efllciency  and  economy. 

B.  Bcope  of  inquiry 

Pursuant  to  the  directive  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  heads  of  per- 
tinent operating  bureaus  of  the  Department,  their  appropriate  staff  members 
and  with  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  the  Office  of  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  BHeld  Administration.  Visits  were  made  to  seven  of  the  nine  regional 
offices  of  the  Department,  where  interviews  were  conducted  with  the  regional 
directors,  their  staffs,  the  program  heads  and  regional  representatives  of  aU 
the  operating  agencies  of  HEW  in  the  regional  offices. 

In  addition,  interviews  in  the  field  were  held  with  representatives  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  and  a  visit  was  made  to  a  payment 
center  of  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  (BOASI) .  A  regional 
director  of  one  of  the  two  regional  offices  not  visited  was  also  interviewed  at 
Washington,  D.G. 

HEW  has  three  echelons  of  organization,  i.e..  Office  at  the  Secretary,  the 
operating  agoicy  staffs  located  in  Washington,  D.G.,  and  a  third  j^elon,^  field 
organizations.    A  chart  showing  this  breakdown  foUowB :    ngitized  by  CnOOQ  Ic 
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81nce  over  86  percent  of  all  moneys  spent  by  HOW  are  in  programs  haying 
representation  in  the  regional  offices  of  the  Department,  the  regional  offices  com- 
prtae  the  major  interest  of  this  study. 

H.  BEQIOir AL  OVFIOB  OBOAKIZATION 

^.  Ztocatkm  of  regional  oiJiees 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Office  of  Field  Administration  (OPA),  HBW 

lias  nine  regional  offices  thronghont  the  United  States.  The  Director  of  OFA 
repeats  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  The  following  map  sets 
f  ojrtli  the  location  of  the  regional  offices  and  the  territories  covered  by  each : 
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As  the  foregoing  map  indicates,  regional  office  territories  do  not  cnt  acrosB 
State  lines ;  each  regional  office  is  set  up  to  service  a  number  of  States  grouped 
together  by  geographical  location.  This  organization,  by  States,  is  based  upon 
the  nature  of  HEW's  grant-in-aid  programs.  In  these  programs,  such  as  public 
assistance,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  others.  Federal  money  is  appropriated 
and  paid  to  a  State  agency  for  use  in  a  prescribed  program  operated  by  State 
personnel.  The  Federal  Government  acts  as  an  overseer  in  approving  a  State 
plan  for  the  particular  program  and  in  performing  certain  checks  on  its  tolera- 
tion. This  Federal  function  is  performed  by  the  HEW  field  personnel  located 
in  the  regional  offices  and  their  Washington  superiors.  This  Federal-State 
relationship  is  a  convenient  gaide  to  explain  which  programs  of  HEW  will  have 
representation  in  the  regional  offices.  If  the  program  is  one  based  on  grants-in- 
aid  to  the  States,  it  will  be  represented  in  the  regional  office.  Direct  federally 
operated  programs,  such  as  those  operated  by  the  Public  Health  Service  (PHS) 
and  the  FDA  district  offices  are  not  represented  in  the  regional  offices  by  resi- 
dent staff.  A  major  expection  to  this  general  rule  is  in  the  district  office  opera- 
tions of  BOA  SI.  This  is  a  direct  federally  operated  program  and  comprises  the 
major  part  of  each  regional  office's  operation.  The  immense  problem  of  super- 
vision of  over  500  district  offices  of  BOASI  perhaps  best  explains  why  they  are 
Included  in  the  regional  office  pattern.  The  major  departmental  field  activities 
not  in  the  regional  offices  are  in  district  offices  of  the  FDA  and  the  field  stations 
of  PHS. 

B.  Regional  office  components 

Although  there  are  variations  in  the  makeup  of  HEWs  regions,  the  basic 
pattern  is  a  regional  office  composed  of  a  regional  director,  his  staff,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  operating  bureaus  of  the  Department  These  latter  are 
called  "regional  representatives"  and  form  the  consulting  force  used  to  supervise 
State-operated  programs.  Operating  programs  represented  in  the  regional  ofBce 
are: 

(1)  The  Social  Security  Administration  (SSA) :  Under  the  SSA  are  in- 
cluded the  programs  of  BOASI,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance,  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  and  the  Office  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals.  Each  of  these  programs  reports  for  technical  supervision 
to  its  respective  Bureau  Chief  in  Washington  or  Baltimore.  There  is  no 
"social  security  officer,"  as  a  separate  position  in  the  regional  office  or  as  an 
overall  representative  of  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security.  In  most 
offices  an  honorary  poEdtion  of  "social  security  officer"  is  rotated  among  the 
representatives  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  SSA  but  the  title  has  no 
substance  and  is  admittedly  archaic. 

(2)  PHS:  Unlike  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral of  the  PHS  is  represented  in  the  typical  regional  office  by  a  separate 
officer  with  overall  supervisory  functions  in  PHS  programs.  The  regional 
medical  director  represents  the  Surgeon  General  in  the  region  and  coordi- 
nates programs  of  general  health  services,  special  health  services,  hospital 
and  medical  facilities,  and  engineering  services. 

(3)  The  Office  of  Education:  Two  regional  representatives  are  in  the 
regional  office,  one  for  school  construction  and  maintenance  programs  in  fed- 
erally affected  areas  and  one  for  higher  education.  A  third  representative  Is 
planned  for  the  regional  office  who  is  to  be  the  representative  of  the  Com- 
missioner  of  Education  in  the  region  and  who  is  to  be  the  overall  supervisor 
of  education  programs.  He  is  called  the  "Generalist"  and  further  dlscQ8> 
sion  of  his  position  will  be  found  in  the  section  of  this  report  on  "Regional 
operations." 

(4)  The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (OVR) :  The  typical  regional 
office  has  one  regional  representative  of  OVR  who  is  to  provide  consnltattTS 
service  to  State  programs  which  are  financed  by  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

(5)  The  Division  of  Surplus  Property  Utilization.  Although  an  operating 
program,  this  Division  Is  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  OFA  at  the 
Washington  level.  At  the  regional  level  the  supervision  of  the  re«1onaI 
representative  for  surplus  property  utilization  is  directly  under  the  re- 
gional  director,  as  the  field  representative  of  the  OFA  and  the  Secretary. 
The  regional  representative  supervises  the  program  of  disposal  of  Fedml 
surplus  property  through  State  surplus  property  agendes. 
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In  addition  to  the  regional  representatives  for  the  operating  programs  de- 
scribed above  each  regional  office  contains  staff  aids  of  the  regional  director; 
a  management  section,  a  r^onal  attorney,  a  regional  auditor,  and  a  regional 
merit  system  representative. 

The  relationships,  lines  of  authority,  powers  and  attitudes  of  the  above  ele- 
ments form  the  content  of  regional  office  operations. 

SDL  BEGIONAI.  OETIGB  OPEEATIONS 

Jl,  Historical  hackground 

The  staff  found  two  basic  types  of  regional  office  operations  in  the  field.  One 
^ad  a  regional  director  fully  in  charge  of  regional  office  operations,  pulling 
together  interrelated  programs  and  pointing  up  areas  of  development  for  oper- 
ating bureaus.  The  other  type  of  operation  had  a  regional  director  in  a  care- 
taker capacity,  supplying  housekeeping  services  to  the  operating  programs 
bat  leaving  the  direction  of  substantive  operations  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
bureau  representatives. 

All  regional  directors  and  program  representatives  explain  the  relationship 
of  the  regional  director  to  the  operating  representatives  in  tiie  same  way: 
there  is  no  direct  line  of  supervision  from  the  Department  to  the  regional 
director  to  the  programs.  The  regional  director  is  to  provide  housekeeping 
services  to  the  bureaus  (payroll,  personnel,  supplies)  and  to  act  as  a  coordi- 
nator of  interrelated  programs  but,  in  all  cases,  for  technical  supervision  and 
final  decision  on  programs,  program  representatives  in  the  regional  office  go 
around  the  regional  director  to  their  respective  bureau  heads  in  Washington. 

All  regional  directors  admit  that  HEW  is  a  **program  run"  Department.  By 
this  they  mean  that  the  independent  bureaus  and  agencies  in  the  Department 
control  substantive  decisions  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  regional  offices. 
The  written  authority  for  the  powers  of  the  regional  directors  implements  this 
type  of  organization.  Only  in  the  Implied  powers  of  the  regional  directors  do 
the  stronger  regions  find  the  basis  for  a  measure  of  control  over  the  programs. 
Regional  directors  are  the  "representatives  of  the  Secretary  in  the  region." 
This  is  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  stronger  r^onal  directors.  However, 
since  the  power  here  is  directly  related  to  that  held  originally  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  the  constituent  bureaus,  a  brief  discussion  of  the  historical 
background  of  the  Department  and  its  regional  organization  is  in  order. 

The  present  regional  office  pattern  of  HEW  was  brought  about  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1948  by  a  general  consolidation  of  field  offices  then  operating  in  the 
Federal  Security  A^cy  (FSA).  Within  the  FSA,  separate  regional  organi- 
zations were  maintained  by  the  SSA,  PHS,  and  OVR.  Over  30  district  offices 
were  maintained,  each  with  a  small  housekeeping  unit  They  operated  with- 
out any  functional  connection  with  each  other.  The  resultant  complex  field 
pattern  led  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  to  remark  in  a  1949  report 
that  "there  is  absolutely  no  Justifiable  basis  for  each  major  bureau  or  segment 
of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  with  field  activities  maintaining  separate  re- 
gional offices  and  staffs,  independent  of  each  other.  A  single  set  of  regional 
ofiQces  functioning  for  the  entire  FSA  is  certainly  feasible,  logical,  and  more 
economical  than  having  numerous  regional  offices  under  the  several  independ- 
ent bureaus.*'  A  similar  report  in  the  Senate  addressed  itself  to  the  same 
problem  and  concurred  with  the  desire  to  reorganize  the  11  offices  of  the  SSA, 
the  8  offices  of  OVR,  the  6  offices  of  PHS,  and  various  field  offices  of  the  FDA 
into  9  or  10  regional  offices  of  FSA 

After  the  setup  of  FSA  regional  offices  by  congressional  directive  in  1948,  the 
head  of  the  Office  of  Field  Services  testified  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  that  a  saving  of  one-half  million  dollars  had  resulted  in  the 
first  year  of  consolidated  operations.  Today  the  OFA  of  the  Department  esti- 
mates that  a  total  saving  of  $7.5  million  has  resulted  from  the  consolidated 
regional  operation.  An  increase  in  efficiency  is  also  claimed  by  the  OFA,  which 
cites  an  increase  in  workload  handled  since  1948  without  a  commensurate  in- 
crease in  staff. 

As  the  above  discussion  indicates,  the  present  r^onal  office  pattern  of  HEW 
was  fully  in  operation  when  the  FSA  became  HEW  by  Reorganization  Plan  1  of 
196S.  Various  studies  of  the  regional  ofiice  pattern  of  FSA  describe  the  opera- 
tions in  the  same  terms  as  now  affiled  to  the  HEW  pattern. 

The  FSA  regional  director  had  no  line  authority  over  the  constituent  agencies 
in  the  regional  office.    He  supplied  central  administrative  services  to  the  con- 
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stitaents  who  reported  directly  to  tbeir  superiors  in  Washington  for  j^ogimm 
direction  and  control. 

The  establishment  of  the  Department  in  1953  did  not  change  this  tmsic  ptt* 
tern.  The  Director  of  the  Bnrean  of  the  Budget  defended  the  reorsanintioB 
plan  which  established  HEW  before  a  joint  hearing  of  the  Senate  and  Hook 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  of  the  88d  Congress.  He  saw  the  plan 
as  a  means  to  greater  economy  in  operation  by  centralization  of  administratlTe 
services  and  assured  the  Congress  that  '*the  major  functional  agencies  are  not 
altered  in  their  relationships  to  the  agency  itself  or  to  the  administrator.*^ 
Nothing  in  the  plan,  he  assured  the  Congress,  changed  the  statutory  position 
of  the  Surgeon  General  or  allowed  the  new  Secretary  to  transfer  any  functions 
of  constituent  agencies.  The  only  power  the  new  Secretary  has  is  to  consolidate 
"common  service  functions  of  all  departments"  as  a  step  toward  greater 
eflSciency. 

The  plan  perpetuated  the  autonomy  of  the  constituent  bureaus  by  providtng 
that  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  PHS  all  be  Presidential  appointees.  The  plan  In  no 
way  changed  the  appropriation  structure  which  made  certain  grant  moneys 
directly  payable,  then  as  now,  upon  the  approval  of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

The  historical  positions  of  the  various  agencies  in  the  new  Departmoit  were 
continued.  The  PHS,  established  in  colonial  days,  developed  as  an  autonomoiv 
agency  within  the  Treasury  Department  until  its  transfer  to  FSA  in  1989.  The 
OfSce  of  Education,  the  OVR,  and  the  Children's  Bureau  all  had  long  prior  his- 
tories as  independent  bureaus  set  up  to  treat  distinct  problems  befbre  their  trans- 
fer into  the  FSA.  None  of  these  agencies  was  abolished  or  materially  altered 
when  FSA  became  HEW  by  the  reorganization  plan. 

These  independent  bureaus  are  the  components  of  HEW  now  serviced  In  the 
regional  ofQce  by  the  regional  director  and  his  staff. 

B,  The  role  of  the  regional  director 

Chapter  ^290,  part  2,  of  the  Department's  "Organizational  ManuaT'  contains 
the  official  description  of  the  duties  of  the  regi<mal  director,  as  well  as  descrip- 
tions of  his  relationship  with  the  regional  office  program  stafb  and  units  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regional  office. 

This  description  of  the  regional  director  requires  him  to  (1)  represent  tiie 
Secretary  of  HEW  in  the  region;  (2)  see  that  Department  policies  are  carried 
out;  and  (3)  provide  leadership  and  coordination  of  regional  activities.  He  is 
effectively  prevented,  by  the  limitations  built  into  the  manual,  from  achieviBg 
any  of  these  objectives  except  through  his  powers  of  persuasion. 

The  regional  director  may  not  exercise  on-the-spot  Judgment  in  the  alteration 
of  existing  program  policy  to  meet  current  problems.  His  only  poUcyniaking  re- 
sponsibility has  to  do  with  general  administration,  by  which  is  meant  the  estab- 
lishment of  hours  of  work,  overtime  control,  vacation  scheduling,  and  other  hoose- 
keeping  matters. 

With  respect  to  the  substantive  functions  and  programs  of  the  DepartmcDt, 
the  regional  director  is,  in  one  section  of  the  manual,  expected  to  provide  leader- 
ship and  coordination  (2--290-10A),  while  in  another  section  (2-290-20)  the 
responsibility  for  program  operations  is  depicted  as  a  line  extending  from  the 
Secretary  (whom  the  regional  director  is  supposed  to  represoit),  to  the  Wash- 
ington heads  of  the  operating  agencies,  and  from  there  directly  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  regional  offices.  Thus  the  regional  c^ces  are  split  into  a  half- 
dozen  program  factions,  each  receiving  direction  from  its  factional  headcinarters 
in  Washington. 

This  insistence  upon  the  exclusion  of  the  regional  director  firom  direct  partici- 
pation in  program  operations  may  be  considered  a  stultifying  factor  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  truly  integrated  regional  operation.  Persuasion  and  coopeia- 
tion  have  their  place  in  the  operation  of  any  large  enterprise^  hut  thegr  cansflt 
serve  as  substitutes  for  authority  and  responsibility. 

With  respect  to  the  nonsubstantive  or  administrative  functions  of  tbe  De- 
parment,  even  here  the  r^onal  director  is  not  permited  a  reasonable  degree  of 
authority.  The  Presid^it's  plan  (Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1968)  to  opa 
"*  *  *  the  way  to  further  administrative  improvement  by  authorising  the  Secre- 
tary to  centralise  services  and  activities  ccMnmon  to  the  several  agencies  ot  the 
Department"  has  not  beoi  completely  implemoited.  For  example,  throoi^oat 
the  Untied  States  there  are  more  field  employees  of  the  Department  outside  Uie 
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Jmiidicttoii  of  the  ngtanal  oEfDoes  tban  there  are  under  regl<»ial  office  Jurlfldlc- 
tion.  Payroll*  persomiel,  and  other  serviees  are  provided  to  these  ''outside" 
snmpe  in  a  Tariety  o£  ways^  according  to  the  planning  of  the  services  involved, 
hot  for  the  most  part  tjending  toward  separation  and  independence.  Aepects  of 
these  installations  not  under  the  regional  director  will  be  discnssed  later  in  this 
reports 

The  regional  program  representatives  interviewed  by  the  Staff  were  almost 
tmanimoos  in  their  statements  concerning  the  nature  of  their  relationships  with 
the  regional  directors.  They  acknowledged  the  services  performed  by  the  re- 
gional director  and  his  administrative  staff,  i.e.,  personnel,  payroll,  office  space, 
supplies,  etc.  They  also  acknowledged,  but  with  lees  enthusiasm,  the  regional 
director's  efforts  at  program  coordination  through  Joint  staff  meetings,  confer- 
eocea,  travel  coordination,  etc.  They  a<dmowledged  that  the  r^onal  director 
represents  the  Secretary  in  the  region  and  is  responsible  for  public  relations 
activities  and  liaison  with  State  Governors.  But  they  speak  with  great  emphasis 
of  the  regional  director's  lack  of  competence  and  authority  to  deal  with  tech- 
nical program  problems,  occasionally  tempering  their  statements  by  adding  that 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  such  competence  when  there  are  so  many 
programs  involved. 

However,  the  Staff  noted  that  in  several  instances  the  regional  directors  were 
as  fully  conversant  with  program  content  as  were  the  program  representatives 
themselves. 

The  Staff  noted  a  wide  range  of  attitudes  among  regional  directors.  It  was 
found  in  some  regions  where  directors  were  strong  the  director  keeps  a  tight 
rein  and  supervision  on  all  program  operations  representatives,  while  in  others 
the  director  serves  as  a  mere  "caretaker"  or  supplier  of  general  housekeeping 
services. 

The  staff  found  that  the  participation  of  the  regional  directors  in  program 
direction  was  dependent  upon  his  aggressiveness  and  initiative  since  program 
r^resentatives  are  fully  aware  of  his  limited  authority  and  need  not  accept  his 
advice  or  opinions. 

Officials  of  the  OFA  and  the  Office  of  Administration  def^id  this  concept  of 
split  authority  in  the  regional  offices,  as  do  the  heads  of  the  operating  bureaus. 
This  defense  is  largely  based  on  two  points : 

(1)  A  regional  director  could  not  be  expected  to  know  all  the  technical  fields 
represented  in  regional  office  programs.  Without  such  knowledge  he  could  not 
effectively  deal  with  program  operation. 

(2)  The  appropriation  structure,  the  Congress  and  the  central  office  organ- 
isation of  the  Department  all  vest  authority  for  the  programs  in  separate  bureaus 
and  this  author!^  cannot  be  delegated  to  the  regional  directors. 

The  second  of  these  arguments  is  by  far  the  stronger.  The  Surgeon  General 
of  the  PHS  by  statute  has  direct  responsibility  for  PHS  programs  and  he 
cannot  delegate  this  responsibility  to  the  regional  director.  His  program  repre- 
sentative is  the  regional  medical  director.  One  Bureau  chief  strongly  objects  to 
'Interference  in  programs"  by  the  regional  director  on  the  grounds  that  the  dele- 
gated responsibility  for  the  program  is  the  Bureau  chiefs  alona  [One  sentence 
deleted.] 

Regional  directors  who  exercise  a  good  deal  of  direction  over  regional  program 
operations  all  agree  that  the  "implied  authority^  in  their  position  as  representa- 
tire  of  the  Secretary  is  all  they  need  to  accomplish  good  administration.  They 
admit  they  stand  in  no  better  position  with  respect  to  program  representatives 
than  the  Secretary  does  to  Bureau  heads.  The  staff  feels  that  nothing  would 
be  accomplished  by  writing  further  specific  authority  Into  chapter  2-290  of  the 
HEW  manual.  This  chapter  is  in  substance  the  old  FSA  Order  16-1  which  has 
been  rewritten  countless  times.  In  the  absence  of  basic  changes  in  the  appro- 
priation structure  and  central  responsliblity  for  program  operation,  no  purpose 
would  be  served  by  redefining  the  role  of  the  regional  director.  In  a  multi- 
functional operation  staffed  by  professional  people  the  position  of  a  lay  regional 
director  in  line  authority  between  the  program  representatives  and  their  central 
office  heads  would  cause  more  disruption  than  any  clarity  of  operation  it  might 
afford. 

Studies  made  of  the  regional  director  have  been  divided  between  the  two 
extremes  of  placing  him  in  line  authority  and  making  him,  more  or  less,  a  mere 
office  manager.  If  he  is  to  be  an  office  manager  only,  all  his  functions  can  be 
merged  in  the  position  of  his  executive  officer  and  HEW  can  reassign  or  eliminate 
eight  grade  GS-16's  and  one  grade  GS-15.  Somewhere  in  between  the  two 
extremes,  the  position  is  Justified  by  the  public  relations  benefits  the  r^onal 
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director  gives  to  HBW.  ReorganiBation  lian  No.  1  menticmed  above  was  justi- 
fied partly  on  the  basis  that  men  of  high  caliber  would  be  broni^t  to  the  new  De- 
partment As  representatives  of  the  Secretary  in  the  regions,  ^e  general  caliber 
of  regional  directors  places  them  far  above  mere  office  managers.  Federal-State 
relations  is  more  their  field  of  operation  than  interprogram  relations  in  the 
regional  office.  And  in  Federal-State  relations,  the  staff  agrees  that  tlieir 
implied  powers  are  sufficient 

(7.  Field  management 

Under  authority  of  the  HEW  Organization  Manual,  chapter  2-290,  dated 
October  21,  1958,  the  regional  directors  are  responsible  for  providing  personnd 
and  financial  managemait  services,  procurement  records  and  property  manage- 
ment duplicating,  mail  and  messenger  and  related  office  services  to  the  regioDal 
office  and  its  constituent  agencies. 

Although  this  authority  for  field  management  is  broad  in  scopes  the  staff 
found  the  implementation  of  this  authority  is  restricted  by  the  limitations  and 
controls  imposed  on  the  regional  offices  by  the  authority  of  the  operating 
bureaus. 

Authority  to  appoint  personnel  is  limited  to  grade  GS-13  for  the  immediate 
office  of  the  directors  and  to  grade  GS-9  for  the  constitutent  agencies.  Althou^ 
the  director*s  administrative  supervision  of  the  regional  office,  as  stated  in  the 
HEW  Manual,  includes  "general  administrative  supervision  over  the  principal 
representatives  of  the  operating  organizations,"  since  the  operating  bureaus 
make  their  own  selections  of  personnel,  the  regional  diretcor  has  no  real  app<^t- 
ing  authority.  One  regional  director  described  his  appointing  authority  as 
being  a  myth. 

The  paperwork  of  getting  certificates  of  eligible  personnel  for  appointment, 
processing  of  applicants  and  maintenance  of  records  and  reports  is  a  service 
provided  by  the  personnel  office  in  the  regional  office.  However,  personnel  records 
of  those  employed  in  the  regions  in  grade  GS-14  and  above  in  the  regional 
director's  staff  and  grade  GS-10  and  above  in  the  constituent  agencies  are 
maintained  at  the  Washington  level. 

In  position  classification,  regional  directors  are  limited  to  establishing  grades 
up  to  the  GS-7  level  within  the  regional  office  headquarters  and  they  have  no 
classification  authority  in  the  584  BOASI  district  offices.  The  BOASI  head- 
quarters in  Baltimore  has  established  standard  i^ositions  for  all  district  offices 
and  any  changes  in  job  description  or  grade  are  accomplished  at  the  Bureau 
headquarters  personnel  office.  All  grades  GS-8  and  above  in  the  regional  offices 
are  classified  in  the  respective  offices  and  bureaus  at  the  Washington  lev^  The 
staff  found  that  in  one  regional  office  all  positions  classified,  within  its  limited 
authority,  are  submitted  to  the  Civil  Service  Conunission  for  preaudit  which 
is  tantamount  to  exercising  no  classification  authority. 

Concentrating  further  powers  in  the  regional  directors  over  selection  of  key 
operating  agency  personnel  would  violate  the  responsibility  for  program  operm- 
tion  lodged  in  the  Bureau  Chiefs  and  could  not  be  effectuated  without  fijrst  re> 
adjusting  the  powers  of  the  Bureau  Chiefs. 

The  financial  management  function  in  the  regional  offices  provides  payroll 
services  and  maintains  allotment  accounts  for  payment  of  salaries,  eiqp^oidable 
supplies,  hospital  construction,  waste  disposal,  and  water  pollution  on  funds 
allotted  to  the  regional  offices  by  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  PHS,  and  the 
Office  of  Education.  Payrolls  for  SSA  personnel  are  paid  from  an  authOTity 
to  expend  issued  by  SSA  to  the  regional  offices,  with  obligation  and  allotment 
accounting  performed  at  the  headquarters  level.  Allotment  accounting  for  all 
grant  funds,  with  the  exception  of  hospital  construction,  waste  disposal  and 
water  pollution,  is  maintained  at  the  Washington  level. 

The  management  services  discussed  here  are  provided  only  for  field  installa- 
tions under  the  regional  office;  field  i)ersonnel  of  the  FDA,  PHS  hospitals  and 
BOASI  payment  centers  all  provide  their  own  housekeeping  service.  About 
15,000  employees  are  serviced  by  the  nine  regional  offices.  Over  13,000  of  these 
are  employees  of  the  BOASI,  most  of  whom  are  in  the  district  offices  of  BIASI. 

Figures  made  available  by  the  Office  of  Financial  Management  of  HETW  Indi- 
cate that  52.7  percent  of  business  management  functions  in  the  regional  offices 
are  financed  by  the  BOASI  trust  fund.  An  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1961  indi- 
cates that  83.3  percent  of  all  payroll  work  in  the  regional  offices  will  be  for 
BOASI.  It  is  clear  that  the  major  part  of  the  administrative  workload  of  the 
regional  offices  is  for  BOASI.  Interviews  with  the  Commissioner  of  Social 
Security  and  representatives  of  BOASI  in  Washington  indicate  that  a  study  is 
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noipr  underway  pointed  at  the  possibility  of  payroUlzif  all  BOASI  field  personnel 
out  of  Baltimore  to  take  advantage  o(f  more  modern  office  machinea.  As  yet  no 
Aeciaioii  has  been  made  on  this  matter.  The  Commissioner  pointed  out  that 
regardless  of  where  payroUing  is  centered  he  favors  BQASX  remaining  in  the 
resioiial  office  pattern.  He  feels  that  most  valuable  service  of  the  regional 
office  is  the  public  relations  value  of  the  regional  director  as  "the  eyes  and  ears 
of  the  Secretary**  rather  than  in  any  economy  of  administrative  services. 

Tbe  staff  is  in  no  position  to  place  a  value  on  the  regional  director's  public 
relations  functions  but  it  is  evident  that  should  BOASI  be  payrolled  centrally, 
the  scope  of  the  management  operation  of  the  regional  office  must  be  reevaluated. 

Tlie  staff  did  not  observe  areas  in  the  management  services  operations  of  the 
resioual  offices  where  personnel  were  not  being  fully  utilized  at  present. 

2>.  Regional  general  counsel 

Bach  regional  office  has  a  regional  attorney  and  one  or  more  assistant  conn- 
8^8  on  the  staff  of  the  regional  director.  The  regional  attorney  is  also  the  field 
representative  of  the  General  Counsers  Office  of  HEW  in  Washington.  The 
appropriation  for  his  position  comes  under  that  for  the  Qeneral  Counsel's  Office 
and  not  that  of  the  OFA.  In  this  sense  he  has  a  degree  of  Independence  similar 
to  the  operating  bureaus  and  he  is  responsible  to  the  Office  of  the  (General 
Counsel.  HBW  legal  advice  is  supplied  by  the  General  Counsel's  Office  in  Wash- 
ingrton  which  is  organized  by  divisions  dealing  with  specialties,  such  as  food  and 
drug  law,  PHS  legal  problems,  and  the  like.  Regional  counsel  are  not  specialists 
however  and  are  field  personnel  of  the  General  Counsel's  Office  to  give  legal 
advice  to  all  programs  in  the  regional  office. 

Regional  attorneys  estimate  that  well  over  50  percent  of  their  work  is  for 
BOASI.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  estimates  that  regional  office  attor- 
neys devote  over  60  percent  of  their  time  to  BOASI  problems ;  however,  no  exact 
figures  are  available  and  no  further  breakdown  is  maintained  as  to  time  spent 
on  other  programs. 

The  regional  attorney  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  regional  director  and  of  the 
operating  programs  and  in  no  sense  Is  his  opinion  binding  on  the  regional  direc- 
tor or  the  program  people.  The  attorney  deals  largely  with  interpretation  of 
State  laws;  Federal  questions  are  usually  referred  to  the  General  Counsel's 
Office  In  Washington.  In  Washington  and  in  the  regional  office  only  the  legal 
opinions  of  the  Comptroller  General's  Office  have  binding  effect  on  program 
operations. 

Iiegal  advice  offered  by  the  regional  attorneys  goes  beyond  the  field  installa- 
tions serviced  by  the  regional  office.  With  the  exception  of  FDA  which  is  han- 
dled at  Washington,  field  Installations  not  under  the  region  such  as  the  PHS 
hospitals  do  avail  themselves  of  legal  services  of  the  regional  attorney's  office. 
The  staff  looks  upon  this  practice  as  a  sensible  utilizaUon  of  local  legal  services 
for  all  field  installations  of  the  I>epartment 

All  program  representatives  in  the  regional  office  cite  the  regional  attorneys' 
advisory  service  as  one  of  the  prime  assets  afforded  by  the  regional  office. 
They  point  out  that  physical  location  in  the  same  office  allows  ready  reference 
and  quick  solution  of  Federal-State  questions  in  many  of  these  programs.  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  overstafiing  in  the  regional  attorney's  office.  For  fiscal 
year  1960  only  21  attorneys  were  In  the  9  regional  offices.  Applied  to  the  dis- 
trict offices  of  BOASI  alone,  this  would  be  an  allocation  of  24  district  offices 
for  each  attorney.  While  exact  caseload  figures  for  the  attorneys  are  not  avail- 
able^ the  greater  portion  of  their  work  being  informal  and  not  written,  this 
staffing  pattern  does  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  The  expansion  of  the  services 
of  the  regional  attorney  to  Include  the  district  offices  of  FDA  will  be  discussed 
later  in  the  report 

19.  Regional  auditor 

Bach  regional  office  maintains  a  regional  auditor  and  staff.  The  regional 
auditor  is  the  grant-in-aid  auditor  performing  audits  of  grant-in-aid  expendi- 
tures on  a  test-check  basis.  He  is  the  representative  of  the  division  of  grant- 
in-aid  audits  in  Washington  which  is  directly  under  the  OFA.  The  OFA  director 
reports  directly  to  the  Secretary. 

The  size  of  these  staffs  varies  among  the  regions.  In  New  York  City  there 
Is  a  staff  of  20  regional  auditors  who  audit  some  30  program  operations. 

Audits  are  performed  normally  where  the  necessary  documents  are  available 
in  a  program  which  is  State  administered.  These  records  are  normally  main- 
tained at  the  State  level.    Where  the  records  are  available  only  at  the  local 
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Bite  or  tbe  State  disbursement  merely  reimburses  local  ezpendltiiTes,  the  audi- 
tors only  Tlsit  these  local  sites  on  a  test-check  basis.  As  to  programs  adminis- 
tered locally,  audits  are  made  locally  with  the  plan  being  to  provide  coverage  of 
all  State  subdivisions  over  a  period  of  years. 

With  respect  to  construction  audits,  these  are  made  both  at  points  where  rec- 
ords are  maintained  and  the  point  of  actual  construction.  Audits  in  vocational 
education  and  library  service  grants  are  made  at  the  State  lev^. 

The  staff  found  a  definite  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  field  and  in  Washington 
as  to  the  role  of  the  regional  auditor.  Program  people  in  the  field  and  in  Wasb- 
ton  look  upon  the  audit  function  as  an  aid  to  and  as  secondary  to  the  pro- 
gram review  conducted  by  regional  program  representatives.  The  regional  au- 
ditors look  upon  themselves  as  "independent"  auditors  conducting  a  fiscal  review 
of  expenditures  for  the  Secretary.  They  indicate  that  they  are  not  "auditors  for 
the  program  people"  and  complain  that  in  the  case  of  audit  exceptions  not  con- 
curred in  by  the  program  representatives  usually  the  decision  vrill  be  made  by 
the  operating  agency  in  Washington  to  the  detriment  of  the  independent  audit 
principle. 

The  Office  of  Administration  at  Washington  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
regional  auditors  are  in  effect  performing  a  fiscal  check  for  the  program  repre- 
sentatives and  that  the  program  directors,  who  have  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
grams, should  decide  differences  between  regional  auditors  and  program  rep- 
resentatives. The  Office  of  Administration  looks  upon  its  internal  audit  divisicxi 
as  the  proper  departmental  unit  to  perform  any  review  of  programs  the  Secre- 
tary may  desire.  The  Director  of  the  OFA  looks  upon  the  regional  auditors  as 
performing  an  independent  fiscal  check  on  program  operations ;  he  believes  the 
grant-in-aid  auditor  is  independent  of  the  program  people  and  that  present  pro- 
cedures provide  an  equitable  balance  between  the  audit  function  and  program 
operation. 

The  staff  believes  the  function  of  the  grant-in-aid  auditor  should  be  to  per- 
form an  independent  fiscal  review  for  the  Secretary ;  the  Office  of  Administration 
Is  better  utilized  in  performing  an  overall  review  of  the  many  auditing  opera- 
tions going  on  in  the  Department.  In  1955  an  inquiry  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment into  the  relationship  of  the  grant-in-aid  auditors  and  the  internal  audit 
function.  A  report  was  made  to  the  then  Assistant  Secretary,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  internal  auditors,  recommending  that  grant-in-aid  audit  be  kept 
in  the  OFA  and  continue  operations  in  the  field  in  audiitng  of  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. The  "Internal  audit  division"  reserved  the  right  to  review  the  basic  poli- 
cies and  procedures  of  the  grant-in-aid  auditora  At  present  the  Office  of  Ad- 
ministration is  preparing  to  make  a  study  of  the  regional  auditors*  operations. 
The  staff  does  not  feel  that  this  audit  review  function  of  the  internal  audit  di- 
vision in  any  way  affecta  the  desirability  of  having  the  grant-in-aid  auditor,  at 
least  in  some  measure,  independent  of  the  operating  programs.  The  field  organ- 
ization for  an  effective  audit  is  already  established.  Its  position  needs  darifl- 
cation  and  extended  use. 

Congress  has  expressed  a  definite  desire  to  establish  an  independent  audit  oi 
regional  programs.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  83d  Congress  in  questioning  the  present  Director  of  OFA  in  February  1953 
inquired  as  to  how  he  could  get  the  r^onal  auditors  out  from  under  "the  dom- 
ination of  program  i)eople."  The  chairman  expressed  the  view  that  it  would 
be  better  to  have  auditors  Independent  of  the  various  bureaus.  Both  the  pres- 
ent Director  of  the  OFA  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Administration  assured 
the  chairman  as  to  their  agreement  with  the  principle  of  an  independent  audit 
and  a  study  of  the  whole  audit  function  was  to  be  made  by  them. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  inquiry  a  study  was  made  of  the  audit  functions  of 
HEW  In  1954  by  an  outside  consultant  This  consultant  also  served  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OFA  for  a  time.  His  report  submitted  in  September  1954  made 
17  recommendations  most  of  which  continued  and  strengthened  the  regional 
auditor's  role.  Most  of  these  recommendations  have  been  formally  adopted  by 
HEW.    Some,  though  adopted,  are  not  followed. 

A  time  limit  of  90  days  for  constituents  to  reach  final  decision  on  audit  ques- 
tions is  generally  not  followed  according  to  the  Director  of  OFA.  An  audit 
exception  ca.<?e  concerning  Emory  University  reviewed  in  the  Atlanta  office  by 
the  staff  has  been  awaiting  decision  over  90  days.  After  90  days  a  case  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  OFA  for  referral  to  the  Secretary.  This  case  has  been  under 
advisement  in  the  PHS  in  Washington,  D.C.,  since  early  September  1969,  and  in 
the  field  since  May  1959. 
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Tbe  eessaLtant's  report  also  recommended  that  authority  be  given  to  the  re- 
gional directors  to  settle  differences  between  auditors  and  program  people  in  the 
field  within  the  area  of  prescribed  policy.  The  Director  of  the  OFA  advised 
that  in  the  main  this  provision  is  not  followed  since  the  program  representatives 
or  the  regional  auditors  can  appeal  to  Washington. 

Current  audit  procedures  in  HEW  provide  that  operating  bureaus  will  issue 
audit  procedures  with  the  advice  of  the  audit  division.  Pursuant  to  these  pro- 
cedures, the  auditors  review  operating  programs  and  can  record  exceptious  as 
to  expenditures  or  general  comment  as  to  policy  matters  they  deem  pertinent  to 
the  program  operation.  These  latter  comments  are  included  in  the  "administra- 
tiye  section"  of  the  audit  report.  In  the  event  the  regional  program  representa- 
tive  does  not  agree  with  the  auditor's  exception  or  administrative  comment  on 
policy,  the  matter  is  referred  into  the  central  office  of  the  division  of  grant-in-aid 
audits  and  the  appropriate  operating  bureau.  The  OFA  serves  as  the  mediator 
between  the  program  heads  and  the  division  of  grant-in-aid  audit.  In  the  event 
of  further  disagreement,  the  matter  may  be  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  final 
decision.  The  Director  of  OFA  advised  the  staflP  that,  under  this  procedure,  no 
cases  have  been  referred  to  the  Secretary  for  decisicoi. 

The  above-described  appeal  procedure  is  not  based  upon  any  formal,  written 
departmental  order.  A  memorandum  is  now  in  preparation  by  OFA  incorporat- 
ing the  procedure.  The  audit  regulations  for  the  separate  bureaus  are  in  writ- 
ing ;  they  all  are  basically  alike  and  give  the  power  to  decide  audit  differences 
to  the  program  heads.  In  addition,  they  have  been  interpreted  to  give  to  the  pro- 
gram heads  power  to  waive  audit  exceptions  of  unlimited  amounts.  The  only 
limitation  is  that  audit  exceptions  involving  expenditures  which  are  clearly  ille- 
gal may  not  be  waived. 

A  review  of  audit  exceptions  In  regional  office  flies  by  the  staff  indicated  that 
the  great  majority  of  cases  involve  small  amounts  easily  adjusted  between  the 
auditor,  the  program  representative,  and  the  State  agency. 

An  audit  exception  taken  to  a  Hill-Burton  project  at  Emory  University  Clinic 
at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  mentioned  above.  In  May  1959,  however,  affects  the  propriety  of 
over  $290,000  of  Federal  expenditures.  Originally  the  regional  auditor  took  ex- 
ception to  the  use  of  certain  equipment  by  the  clinic  amounting  to  about  $12,000. 
The  auditor,  in  the  administrative  section  of  this  report,  questioned  the  legality 
of  the  entire  project  on  the  ground  that  the  clinic  was  a  profitmaldng  partner- 
ship of  physicians  and  therefore  was  Ineligible  as  a  recipient  of  Hill-Burton 
funds.  The  PHS  program  representatives  refused  to  accept  the  auditor's  find- 
ings and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Washington.  Staff  Interviews  In  the  field 
were  held  with  PHS  representatives  and  the  regional  auditors.  The  PHS  rep- 
resentatives claim  the  auditor  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  clinic; 
the  auditor  feels  that  the  PHS  Is  accepting  too  freely  the  assurances  of  Emory 
University.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  regional  attorney  who  did  not 
submit  an  opinion  but  pointed  out  relevant  facts  which  would  have  to  be 
developed  before  a  decision  could  be  made.  These  facts  were  not  develojied  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  Washington. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  PHS  and  Ills  staff  advised  that  this  case  was  still  un- 
der consideration  and  no  final  decision  had  been  made.  They  admitted  they 
received  a  defective  record  from  the  field  and  were  in  the  process  of  further 
developing  pertinent  facts.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Surgeon  General 
under  regulations  pursuant  to  the  Public  Health  Act  has  the  authority  to  waive 
certain  exceptions  affecting  PHS  prorams.  When  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriation  Subcommittee  Inquired  of  the  heads  of  OFA  and  the  Office  of 
Administration  as  to  how  they  could  achieve  a  more  Independent  audit,  he  was 
told  that  one  of  the  obstacles  was  the  power  of  the  Surgeon  General  to  waive 
certain  exceptions.  Correction  of  this  he  was  told  might  require  a  change  in 
the  law.  As  an  alternative  to  a  change  In  the  law  It  was  suggested  that  a  firmer 
IKwition  be  taken  In  the  administrative  office  of  the  Agency  (FSA). 

While  the  Emory  case  has,  as  yet,  not  been  referred  to  the  OFA  for  further 
referral  to  the  Secretary,  the  Director  of  OFA  feels  that  In  no  event  could  this 
case  be  decided  by  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  Surgeon  General.  He  feels  the  case 
will  eventually  be  referred  to  the  Secretary. 

The  staff  Is  of  the  opinion  that  cases  In  the  Emory  category  are  not  best 
handled  by  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  operating  bureaus.  The  staff  Is  aware  that 
certain  policy  attitudes  underlie  a  case  of  this  kind.  PHS  understandably  would 
hesitate  to  appear  to  be  cheeking  on  a  highly  respected  community  institution 
fsnch  as  Emory  University,     This  might  explain  referral  of  the  case  to  PHS 
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headquarters  without  development  ef  further  fiscts  but  it  cannot  be  izm4  as  a 
basis  for  deciding  the  final  issue.  Tta  staff  also  realises  that  in  the  grrant-io-aid 
field  a  case  Is  argued  for  State  and  local  "enforcement"  of  policy.  Howerer,  it 
does  not  concur  with  the  philosophy  expressed  by  a  departmental  repreoentatire^ 
in  discussing  the  Emory  case  that  'Ve  give  the  money  to  the  States  and  dont 
look  over  their  shoulders." 

A  review  by  the  staff  of  appealed  audit  exceptions  for  fiscal  years  1968  and 
1959  at  the  Division  of  Grant-in-Aid  Audits  Indicates  that  a  total  of  141  appeals 
on  audit  exceptions  were  referred  to  Wasblngton  during  the  period.  These  ap- 
peals came  from  a  total  gI  3,791  separate  audits.  Of  the  141  appeals,  62  were 
decided  by  recognizing  the  audit  exception.  In  22  cases  the  program  heads  over- 
ruled  the  audit  exception.  In  28  cases  the  exception  was  allowed  in  part.  Of 
all  the  cases  appealed  29  are  to  date  unresolved.  Of  the  29  cases  unresolved,  7  go 
back  to  1958.  A  review  of  these  seven  cases  indicates  only  one  of  any  consider- 
able amount.  This  case  involves  the  propriety  of  an  OVR  grant  for  a  building 
extension  in  Wisconsin :  the  case  will  probably  go  to  the  Secretary  for  final  de^ 
cision  according  to  the  OFA.  In  the  past  year  six  cases  have  been  referred  to 
the  OFA  by  the  auditors  for  referral  to  the  Secretary.  One  of  these  has  been 
decided  by  the  OFA  in  favor  of  the  program  people ;  the  other  five  are  still  un- 
der consideration  In  the  OFA. 

While  these  figures  would  not  clearly  establish  a  pattern  of  domination  b^ 
program  representatives,  they  do  Indicate  a  delay  in  processing.  The  delay  is 
explained  by  the  negotiations  back  and  forth  between  the  auditors  and  the  pro- 
gram people.  The  Department  at  one  time  had  a  rule  that  after  an  appeal  was 
in  a  program  bureau  for  90  days»  the  auditor  would  inform  the  OFA  which 
would  then  be  responsible  for  expediting  a  decision  by  the  bureau  or  talcing  the 
case  for  referral  to  the  Secretary.  This  rule  is  no  longer  in  effect  The  staff 
feels  this  rule  should  be  reinstituted  to  expedite  handling  of  audit  exceptions  at 
hefldquarters. 

The  staff  suggests  that  the  appeals  procedure  followed  in  practice  by  the 
OFA  should  be  formalized  in  a  written  memorandum  for  approval  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  1955  the  Office  of  Administration  (then  the  Comptrollers  Ofllce)  recom- 
mended that  exceptions  referred  to  the  Secretary  be  first  referred  to  that  olBcei 
This  intermediate  step  was  never  put  into  effect  The  staff  is  of  the  opinion 
that  only  delay  would  result  from  interposing  the  Internal  Audit  Division  be- 
tween the  OFA  and  the  Secretary.  Direct  referral  from  the  OFA  to  the  Secre- 
tary is  more  in  keeping  with  the  organizati(mal  pattern  devel<^»ed  within  tiie 
Department  which  now  requires  the  Director  of  OFA  and  the  regional  directors 
to  report  directly  to  the  Secretary.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  these  appeals 
will  concern  legal  questions,  not  within  the  province  of  the  Internal  Audit 
Division.  It  should  be  left  to  the  Secretary  as  to  whood  advice  he  wlU  se^  Co 
determine  final  outcome. 

In  interviews  with  regional  grant-in-aid  auditors,  the  staff  found  thej  were 
reluctant  to  take  exception  to  program  operations  and  to  oppose  program  repre- 
sentatives  on  the  exceptions  taken,  since  the  auditors  feel  that  the  prosram 
representatives  will  prevail  in  any  dispute.  As  one  regional  director  remained, 
''Secretaries  come  and  go  but  the  programs  go  on  and  on."  The  records  of 
audit  exceptions  maintained  by  the  Division  of  Orant-in-Aid  Audits  wiU  not 
refiect  the  capitulations  of  auditors  to  program  representatives  in  the  field. 

F.  State  merit  systems  representative 

Various  grant-in-aid  programs  such  as  the  social  security  public  assistance 
programs  and  the  PHS  grants  require  that  the  State  plan  incorporate  a  merit 
system  for  selection  of  State  personnel  to  work  in  the  program  before  the  plan 
will  be  approved.  Other  programs  such  as  the  OVR  programs,  althongb  no 
specific  requirement  is  set  up  in  the  law,  require  a  personnel  plan  based  on 
merit  or  civil  service  standards.  The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  State  Merit  Sys- 
tems in  HEW  certifies  State  plans  as  acceptable  with  respect  to  their  merit 
system.  This  Division  is  part  of  the  OFA  and  has  representatives  in  each 
regional  office. 

The  Division  has  12  professional  positions  in  Washington  and  13  in  the  regional 
offices.  In  four  of  the  nine  regional  offices  the  regional  State  merit  systems 
representative  has  an  assistant  Regional  representatives  without  an  assistant 
all  complained  to  the  staff  that  they  need  an  assistant ;  their  superior  in  Wash- 
ington agrees  with  this  need. 

The  regional  representative's  work  is  to  review  changes  in  State  plans  tn 
the  grant  programs,  serve  as  a  technical  consultant  for  program  repreeentativea 
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on  personnel  matters  and  for  State  agencies  on  basic  merit  plan  problems. 
Seventeen  HEW  programs  are  serriced  by  the  Division  of  State  Merit  Systems. 
Nationwide^  70  "merit  system  agencies"  and  over  300  other  agencies  operating 
from  grant  funds  are  serviced.  The  Division  also  provides  the  same  service  on 
a  contract  basis  for  the  Emploiirment  Security  Division  of  the  Department  of 
liabor  and  for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  mobilization  <OCDH).  The  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  State  Merit  Systems  estimates  that  25  percent  of  all  work 
done  by  the  Division  both  in  Washington  and  the  regions  is  for  the  Department 
of  Labor.  A  claim  is  also  made  that  the  reimbursement  received  from  the 
I>^;>artment  of  Labor  does  not  fully  cover  the  cost  of  this  service.  No  specific 
documentary  record  has  been  made  by  the  Division  on  this  daim  so  the  staff  is 
not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  it 

The  staff  feels  that  this  service  is  operated  with  a  skeleton  force.  In  one 
region  a  single  representative  covers  five  States  for  HBW,  the  Department  of 
lAbor  and  OCDM.  This  man  travels  about  35  percent  of  the  time;  in  his 
absence  there  is  no  one  in  the  regional  office  representing  the  Division.  Five  of 
the  nine  regions  have  the  same  pattern,  with  only  a  single  representative  of  the 
Division.  The  skeleton  force  is  portly  a  result  of  past  appropriation  cuts  based 
on  the  feeling  of  Congress  that  the  establishment  of  State  merit  systems  In  most 
of  the  States  does  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  type  of  supervision  that  may 
have  been  desirable  in  1935  when  the  Social  Security  Act  was  passed.  In  addi- 
tion, the  effectiveness  of  an  objection  to  a  State  expenditure  based  on  lack  of  a 
merit  system  is  questionable.  The  staff  did  not  find  one  instance  of  a  grant 
withheld  because  of  a  faulty  merit  standard.  Officials  of  the  Division  advised 
no  such  case  exists. 

Elimination  of  the  field  staff  of  the  Division  of  State  Merit  Syst^ns  would  dis- 
rupt present  contracts  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  OCDM.  Various 
Government  study  groups  in  the  past  have  praised  these  contracts  as  an  economi- 
cal use  of  a  joint  Federal  service.  Since  the  Department  of  Labor  programs 
involve  100  percent  Federal  money  contribution,  a  merit  system  review  locally 
would  probably  be  needed  in  any  event  The  staff  was  not  In  a  position  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  this  service  provided  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and  OCDM 
and  such  an  evaluation  would  have  to  be  made  before  any  action  were  taken  to 
further  reduce  the  field  staff  of  the  Division  of  State  Merit  Systems. 

An  alternative  suggestion  would  be  to  have  the  regional  representatives  of 
the  various  HEW  programs  supervise  the  merit  system  phase  of  the  State  opera- 
tions. However,  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  State  Merit  Systems  states  the 
▼arious  program  representatives  do  not  have  the  technical  competence ;  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  individual  personn^  experts  in  each  bureau  to  do 
the  job.  This,  he  points  out  was  tlie.  situation  prior  to  the  time  the  regional 
offiecs  were  set  up  in  1048  and  more  than  100  people  were  used  in  the  program 
which  now  employs  some  44  people. 

The  staff  believes  that,  as  long  as  basic  statutes  require  a  merit  system  as  part 
of  a  State  plan,  provision  must  be  made  for  supervision  of  the  requirement 
Bstablisfaing  individual  bureau  personnel  experts  would  be  a  costly  throwback. 
The  present  review  and  supervision  by  HEW  is  on  a  thin  scale.  Whether  this 
operation  of  limited  review  is  good  as  a  matter  of  policy  is  a  consideration  not 
for  the  staff  to  decide. 

O.  Surplus  property  utiUzaHon 

Each  regional  office  of  HEW  has  a  surplus  property  representative  or  coordi- 
nator whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  HEW  functions  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
program  for  the  utilization  of  surplus  property.  The  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1049,  as  amended,  authoriees  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  allocate  Federal  surplus  personal  property  for  transfer  to  State  agencies  for 
surplus  property,  which  in  turn  distribute  such  property  to  eligible  health  and 
educational  applicants.  By  the  same  statute,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  is  em- 
powered to  transfer  real  property  declared  surplus  to  eligible  health  and  edu- 
cational applicants.  By  delegation  from  OCDM,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  also 
has  authority  to  allocate  surplus  personal  property  for  transfer  to  State  agencies 
for  distribution  to  local  civil  d^ense  organizations.  To  accomplish  these  allo- 
cations and  transfers  HEW  is  allowed  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  State  agencies  for  surplus  property.  Other  Government  agencies  have  au- 
thority to  transfer  Federal  surplus  property  in  limited  areas. 

The  function  of  the  surplus  property  representative  in  the  regional  office 
Is  to  oversee  the  operation  of  the  State  agency  for  surplus  property.  For  fiscal 
year  1959  regional  offices  of  HEW  contained  about  31  professional  and  44  dericnl 
people  in  this  program.  ^  j 
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Problems  brougrbt  to  the  attention  of  the  staff  center  around  the  caliber  and 
extent  of  screening  activities  conducted  by  employees  of  the  State  surplus  prop- 
erty agencies.  In  brief,  "screening"  consists  of  locating  and  reporting  Federal 
surplus  property  within  a  State  which  is  usable  and  needed  for  health  and  edu- 
cational purposes,  not  only  by  the  State  employing  the  individual  "screener^'  but 
also  by  other  States  In  the  region  and  elsewhere.  For  example,  two  sereeners 
employed  by  the  State  surplus  property  agency  of  Utah  are  expected  to  lo<-ate 
Federal  surplus  property  In  Utah  not  only  for  the  needs  of  Utah  but  also  f*»r  the 
needs  of  Montana  which  employs  no  screeners.  The  Utah  acreeners  repdrt  per- 
sonal property  located  In  Utah  to  the  San  Francisco  Office  of  HEW  whose  sur- 
plus property  coordinator  has  the  power  to  transfer  snch  property  to  any  of  tlie 
States  in  the  Denver  or  San  Francisco  regions  of  HEW.  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  screeners  in  Utah  is  to  look  largely  for  property  needed  for  the  health  and 
education  needs  of  Utah  with  resultant  detriment  to  the  needs  of  Montana  and 
other  States  In  the  Denver  region.  The  problem  beccMues  more  complex  when 
the  needs  of  a  State  in  another  region,  such  as  Kansas  City,  are  considered. 

The  staff  was  Informed  that  occasionally  information  gets  to  Kansas  City, 
apart  from  the  operation  of  the  surplus  property  program,  that  certain  surplus 
property  In  Utah  is  very  desirable  for  the  current  needs  of  the  Kansas  City 
region.  The  Utah  screeners,  however,  do  not  report  this  property  to  San  Fran- 
cisco because  It  does  not  speciflcally  fit  the  needs  of  Utah. 

Surplus  property  representatives  in  the  regional  offices  do  little  or  no  screen- 
ing of  property  themselves.  There  Is  no  real  effective  supervision  of  sicreening 
in  the  regions  In  line  with  the  overall  aim  of  this  program  to  utilize  surplus  prop- 
erty for  "health  and  educational"  purposes. 

The  grant-in-aid  auditors  In  the  regions  have  been  auditing  the  operation  of 
the  State  surplus  property  agencies.  These  audits  have  done  much  to  point  out 
and  correct  weaknesses  in  the  State  agency  programs  but  they  have  not  gone 
into  screening  procedures,  by  a  self-imposed  limitation. 

Most  people  in  the  program  in  the  regional  offices  are  of  the  opinion  that  screen- 
ing should  be  done  by  Federal  employees.  Short  of  this,  they  favor  a  staff  of 
Federal  employees  to  check  on  State  screeners. 

The  staff  found  that  greater  supervision  of  the  screening  program  is  needed. 
A  more  retailed  standard  for  screening  by  State  employees  should  t>e  required 
by  HEW.  Further,  since  HEW  accredits  State  screeners  it  can  affirmatively 
affect  the  caliber  of  screening  by  raising  personnel-standards  for  State  screenen*. 

U.  Interprogram  relations 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  regional  director  is  to  coordinate  related  activities 
In  the  regional  office.  The  initial  grouping  of  the  components  in  the  FSA  in  19et9 
and  in  the  regional  organization  in  1948  was  in  part  based  on  an  interrelationship 
of  the  programs. 

The  staff  found  that  the  largest  segment  of  the  regional  office,  BOAST,  has 
very  little  contract  with  other  elements  In  the  regional  office.  It  performs  its 
own  public  relations  work ;  the  essential  service  It  does  get  from  the  regional 
office  is  the  legal  service  provided  by  the  regional  attorney.  The  disability 
portion  of  Its  operation  is  related  to  the  work  of  the  OVR  representative  in  that 
both  programs  deal  with  the  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agency.  However, 
most  of  the  necessary  collaboration  occurred  In  the  Initial  stages  of  setting  up  the 
disability  program. 

The  most  meaningful  relationship  that  OVR  has  in  the  regional  office  is  ^ith 
PHS.  The  OVR  director  has  the  delegated  responsibility  to  approve  grants  for 
the  construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities  under  the  Medical  Facilities  Survey 
and  Constnu-tion  Act  which  is  administered  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  PHS. 

The  staff  found  universal  agreement  in  the  regions  that  OVR  proftf*  from  the 
operation  of  the  regional  offices,  OVR  representatives  do,  however,  cite  a  lack 
of  medical  consultation  in  their  program  :  PHS  has  in  each  region  personnel  who 
could  perform  the  service  for  OVR.  The  "referee"  function  of  the  strt>ngeT 
regional  directors  effectively  uses  PHS  doctors  in  this  regard.  However,  the 
regional  directors  have  no  power  to  enforce  such  use ;  it  is  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

The  closest  operatine:  ties  in  the  regional  office  are  between  the  Division  of 
Health  Services  of  the  Children's  Bureau  (of  the  SSA)  and  the  PHS  general 
health  activities.  A  joint  budget  is  prepared  for  the  programs  of  both  agmcies. 
a  Joint  State  plan  is  used  and  both  services  use  a  joint  manual  of  Instructloa^. 
The  relationship  of  the  Children's  Bnronu  health  activities  is  closer  to  PHS 
than  to  the  SSA. 
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The  staff  feels  that  using  the  sole  criterion  of  function,  the  child  health 
activities  of  the  Children's  Bureau  should  be  transferred  to  the  PHS.  However, 
tliere  are  additional  policy  factors  involved. 

The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Education  in  the  field  (school  construction  and 
maintenance  and  higher  education)  are  not  interrelated  in  regional  operations. 
Tlie  two  Office  of  Education  representatives  in  the  regional  offices  advised  the 
staff  they  need  no  coordination  either  by  the  regional  director  or  the  new  repre- 
sentative of  the  Office  of  Education,  the  ''generalist,"  planned  for  the  region. 
The  need  for  interrelated  educational  programs  cited  to  the  staff  by  the  Office 
of  Eiducation  is  not  apparent  to  the  field  representatives. 

All  the  grant-in-aid  programs  converge  in  their  relationship  to  State  govern- 
ments. Although  regional  programs  in  day-to-day  operation  may  not  be  closely 
interrelated,  in  their  efforts  to  influence  State  operations  they  come  together.  It 
is  here  that  the  regional  director  becomes  more  than  merely  an  office  manager. 
The  service  of  the  regional  director  as  a  contact  man  with  the  Governors  of 
the  States  in  the  region  was  cited  to  the  staff  by  program  people  in  all  regions 
as  one  of  the  real  advantages  of  being  in  the  regional  office.  Excepting  the 
BOASI,  these  services  are  of  value  to  all  the  comx)onents  of  the  regional  office. 
An  exact  determination  of  this  intangible  value  cannot  be  made  by  the  staff. 

TV.   HEW  FIELD  ORGANIZATION  INTEQRATION 

There  are  approximately  60,000  employes  of  HEW ;  of  this  total  about  36»000 
are  in  field  installations  of  the  Department.  Some  15,000  of  the  36,000  field  enu 
ployees  are  serviced  by  the  regional  offices.  This  indicates  that  more  than  20,000 
field  employees  of  the  Department  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  regional  offices 
although  physically  located  in  the  various  regional  territories.  The  PHS  in- 
stallations, its  hospitals,  quarantine  stations,  and  Indian  Health  Service  form 
the  largest  part  of  this  outside  element.  Also  outside  the  regional  offices  are 
the  FDA  installations  and  the  six  payment  centers  of  BOASI.  Brief  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  each  of  these  elements  and  their  relationship  to  the  regional 
offices. 

A.  FDA 

The  FDA  has  17  district  offices  throughout  the  United  States;  upon  comple- 
tion of  an  office  in  Dallas  it  will  have  18. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  FDA  was  conducted  in  1959  by  a  private  manage- 
ment firm  on  contract  to  the  Department.  This  study  is  used  by  FDA  as  one 
basis  for  planning  its  future  growth.  Recommendations  made  by  the  study  were 
that  FDA  explore  opportunities  to  use  regional  directors  of  HEW  to  gain  State 
support  for  passage  of  the  uniform  State  food,  drug,  and  cosmetic  bill.  It  was 
also  recommended  that  use  be  made  of  regional  office  components  to  disseminate 
information  about  FDA  programs  to  the  public.  Transfer  of  administrative 
functions,  such  as  payroll,  was  not  recommended  since  no  saving  was  seen. 

A  recent  study  made  by  the  Office  of  Administration's  fiscal  unit  also  con- 
cluded that  it  would  not  constitute  a  saving  to  payroll  FDA  district  offices 
at  the  regional  offices.  The  staff  realizes  that  any  saving  by  pooling  administra- 
tive services  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  half  of  FDA's  district  offices  are 
located  in  cities  where  there  is  no  regional  office  of  HEW.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  Dallas  office,  FDA  will  have  a  district  office  in  each  of  HEW's  regional 
office  headquarters  cities. 

At  present,  each  of  the  FDA  district  chiefs  is  designated  as  a  liaison  officer 
with  the  regional  director.  The  staff  found  little  meaning  to  this  liaison  func- 
tion other  than  the  attendance  of  the  district  chief  at  regional  director's  staff 
meetings.  Officials  of  the  FDA  in  Washington  advised  the  staff  that  they  have 
explored  further  use  of  the  regional  director  and  his  office.  They  cite  the  use 
of  the  Boston  regional  director  in  securing  passage  of  the  uniform  State  food, 
drug,  and  cosmetic  bill.  Another  instance  they  cite  is  their  use  of  district 
BOASI  offices  to  disseminate  FDA  materials.  They  feel  this  latter  venture  was 
not  successful. 

The  staff  found  in  general  that  the  statute  of  regional  directors  is  such  that 
district  chiefs  of  FDA  would  do  well  to  use  them  in  State  and  community  rela- 
tions. Regional  directors  feel  that  FDA  is  very  reluctant  to  utilize  regional 
office  services. 

There  are  real  obstacles  to  further  integration  of  FDA  into  the  regional  office 
pattern.     The  organization  pattern  of  FDA  is  based  on  judicial  districts  which 
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cut  across  State  lines  and  regional  boundaries.  FDA  district  laboratories  are 
very  costly  and  cannot  be  moved  without  great  expense.  FDA  is  essentially  a 
law  enforcement  agency  dealing  with  State  agriculture  departments,  district 
attorneys,  and  agencies  not  involved  In  other  HEW  programs. 

At  present  FDA  does  not  utilize  the  services  of  the  regional  attorney.  FDA 
legal  services  are  furnished  by  a  special  section  of  lawyers  in  the  General 
Counsel's  Office  in  Washington.  Potential  cases  for  prosecution  are  r^erred  to 
Washington  by  FPA  district  chiefs.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  FDA  section  of  the  HEW  General  CounseVs  Office  can  refer  cases 
directly  to  the  appropriate  tJ.S.  attorney.  The  HEW  General  Connsel's  Office 
and  the  FDA  find  no  fault  with  this  system.  The  officials  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel's  Office  point  out  that  regional  attorneys  are  not  versed  in  the  complexities 
of  FDA  law,  and  furnishing  specialists  from  Washington  would  be  ImpractlcaL 
The  attorneys  handling  FDA  matters  now  spend  20  percent  of  their  time  on 
hearings  in  Washington,  D.C.  They  can  be  utilized  in  the  central  office  on  both 
hearings  and  referrals  from  the  field.  If  sent  to  the  field,  such  a  utilization 
would  not  be  possible.  In  addition,  greater  uniformity  results  from  central 
decisions  on  prosecution. 

The  private  study  of  FDA  mentioned  above  favored  local  referral  by  district 
chiefs  of  seizure  cases  where  past  history  indicated  the  district  chiefs  were 
usually  upheld  by  the  central  office.  Certain  seizures  of  perishables,  amounting 
to  about  3  percent  of  seizure  cases,  can  by  present  rules  be  referred  locally  by 
district  chiefs  to  TJ.S  attorneys.  The  study  recommended  extending  local 
referral  to  about  anot*er  25  percent  of  total  seizure  cases  handled.  Presently, 
the  General  Counsel's  Office  handles  about  1,200  seisure  cases  yearly.  Offidalt 
of  the  General  Counsel's  Office  advised  the  staff  that  a  study  by  that  Office  is 
now  being  conducted  to  determine  what  seizures  have  been  lost  by  the  preseBt 
method  of  central  referral.  Although  the  study  has  not  been  completed,  indica- 
tions are  that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  cases  show  loss  of  the  seizure  because 
of  the  delay  in  central  referral.  They  state  that  if  losses  are  signlflcant  they 
will  implement  expanded  local  referral  of  seizure  cases.  Present  legal  arrange^ 
ments  which  exclude  the  regional  attorneys  as  advisers  to  FDA  do  not  warrant 
revision.  The  staff  feels  that  any  further  integration  of  FDA  into  the  regional 
operation  should  be  pointed  toward  increased  use  of  the  reigional  directors  la 
contacts  with  State  officials. 

B.  Payment  centers  of  BOAST 

There  are  six  payment  centers  of  BOAST  in  the  field  but  not  under  the  regional 
directors.  These  payment  centers  perform  their  own  payroll  and  housekeeping 
functions.  The  only  service  provided  to  them  by  the  regional  office  is  the  legal 
advice  of  the  regional  attorney.  As  in  the  case  of  FDA,  further  integration  of 
the  payment  centers  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  two  regions  the  centers 
are  located  in  different  cities  than  the  regional  offices.  Officials  of  the  SSA  and 
BOAST  advised  the  staff  that  a  study  is  now  being  made  to  determine  the  moat 
economical  method  of  payrolling  the  payment  centers.  The  Coaunissloner  be- 
lieves the  position  of  the  payment  centers  so  far  as  administrative  services  are 
concerned  should  be  determined  strictly  on  a  cost  basis.  BOAST  is  exploring 
the  central  use  of  high-speed  computers  to  iMuodle  the  payment  colter  payrolls 
but  as  yet  has  come  to  no  conclusion. 

The  staff  agrees  with  the  Commissioner  that  cost  factors  should  determine 
further  integration  of  the  payment  c^aitera  The  centers  do  not  have  a  Federal- 
State  aspect  to  their  operation.  Any  one  center  pays  claims  all  over  the  United 
States,  not  solely  in  the  region  of  the  center.  The  payment  centers'  operation  Is 
part  adjudication  and  part  mechanical  in  the  payment  of  claims;  in  neither 
phase  would  the  regional  directors'  prime  functions  as  mediator  and  public  re- 
lations man  be  helpful  to  the  payment  centers. 

€.  PHB  installatUms 

By  far  the  largest  segment  of  HEW  field  personnel  not  under  the  regional 
office  are  in  the  PHS  hospitals,  quarantine  stations,  and  Indian  health  ftedll- 
ties.  Except  for  legal  services  of  the  regional  attorneys,  no  regional  office  serr- 
Ices  are  supplied  these  stations.  The  regional  medical  directors  do  not  soperrlse 
these  field  installations  and  regional  directors  have  no  supervisory  authorlly 
over  them.  Services  and  supervision  are  supplied  them  by  tiie  Wasbli^ston 
offices. 
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Fundamental  considerationB  inreTent  fnrther  integration  of  PHS  activities 
into  HEW  regions.  The  Indian  health  services  are  organized  by  the  location  of 
Tndian  tribes  and  these  cnt  across  State  lines.  PHS  hospitals  are  in  many  cases 
not  located  in  the  same  cities  as  regional  offices;  the  quarantine  stations  are 
nsnally  not  in  the  same  cities  as  regional  offices.  Administrative  and  super- 
visory control  by  the  regional  offices  would  present  the  same  problems  of  mall 
and  travel  now  presented  by  centralized  supervision.  The  programs  of  these 
PHS  installations  are  highly  specialized  and  direct  Federal  operations.  Inte- 
grating these  installations  strictly  on  the  basis  of  comparative  costs,  the  staff 
feel8>  would  not  warrant  the  disruptions  entaUed.  The  services  supplied  by 
tStie  r^onal  office  would  be  strictly  housekeeping.  Specialists  in  hospital  ad- 
ministration and  Indian  health  would  have  to  be  utilized  for  supervision  and 
leadership. 

As  to  all  installations  not  under  the  regional  office  however,  the  staff  suggests 
that  complete  information  on  program  operation  should  be  supplied  regional 
directora  With  the  exception  of  FDA,  regional  attorneys  should  continue  to 
supply  legal  services  to  these  installations. 

V.  BEAXINEMEI7T  OF  NSW  RBGIONS 

A.    Proposed  realinemm^  toith  OCDM 

A  staff  paper  of  the  OFA  dated  January  1, 1969,  is  devoted  to  the  adjustment 
of  HBW  regional  boundaries  to  coint^de  with  those  of  OCDM.  Subsequent  staff 
papers  refer  to  decisions  made  at  Cabinet  meetings  that  agencies  with  civil  de- 
fense responsibilities  should  take  steps  to  adjust  their  boundaries  to  coincide 
with  OCHM.  Nowhere  in  the  staff  MPers  is  the  specific  Cabinet  request  set 
forth.  Presomably,  readjustment  could  mean  several  things ;  however,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  HEW  has  adO|rted  the  concept  that  its  regions,  in  their  geographical 
boundaries,  wfll  conform  more  or  less  with  the  regions  of  OCDM.  In  the  re- 
allned  regions,  an  HEW  regional  director  wH]  be  located  for  ready  liaison  close 
to  an  OCDM  regienal  office. 

The  proposal  of  coterminous  HEW  and  OCDM  regions  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  civil  defense  operations  are  carried  out  largely  by  the  State  and  iDcal  gov- 
ornmsnta  Since  WEIW  has  substantial  delegations  of  authority  for  emergency 
health  and  welfare  programs  from  OCDM,  it  is  felt  that  both  agencies^  regional 
staffs  should  be  dealing  with  the  same  State  governments. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  a  regional  and  field  letter  of  the  OFA  dated 
July  20,  1959,  announced  that  HEW  would  realine  seven  of  its  nine  regions,  by 
a  regrouping  of  States  in  the  regions^  to  conform  with  States  handled  by  the 
DOOM  regiona  In  addition,  a  10th  region  of  HEW  was  to  be  set  up  head- 
quartered in  Seattle.  This  10th  region  is  described  in  the  letter  of  July  20, 
1959,  as  a  "defense"  measure. 

There  follow  two  maps,  the  first  showing  the  location  of  OCDM  regional  offices 
and  the  second  showing  the  imposition  of  HEW's  regions,  as  realined  by  HEW, 
upon  the  OCDM  regional  pattern : 
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This  proposed  reallnement  of  HEW  regions  would  lit  10  HEW  refpions  into 
8  OC3>M  regions.  Since  HEW  region  VII  (Dallas)  is  already  coterminous  with 
pCJDM  region  5,  no  change  is  proposed  in  the  Dallas  region  of  HEW.  OCDM 
(region  1  (Harvard)  would  indude  HEW  regions  I  and  II;  HBW*8  Boston 
regional  director  would  coordinate  with  OCDU  at  Harvard  for  both  HEW 
regions.  OCDM  region  6,  with  headquarters  at  Denver,  would  include  the 
Denver  and  Kansas  City  regions  of  HEW,  Under  the  realinement  proposed  by 
HEW,  the  New  York  region  would  lose  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  and  gain 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  above  plan  for  reallnement  was  submitted  by  the  Department  for  ap- 
proval of  the  President.  However,  the  plan  was  not  acted  upon  and  the  OFA 
has  notified  all  regional  offices  that  "♦  •  ♦  realinement  has  been  indefinitely 
suspended." 

The  staif  Is  not  in  a  position  to  evaluate  the  desirability  of  enforced  realine- 
ment with  OCDISI  by  HEW.  With  the  exception  of  officials  of  the  PHS,  moat 
HEW  personnel  oppose  the  realinement.  The  staff  does  not  believe  HEW  needs  a 
10th  regional  office  at  Seattle.  The  Department  admits  that  a  10th  office  is 
not  desirable  or  needed  for  HEW's  day-to-day  operations. 

B,  Adjustments  of  current  reffions 

Apart  from  consideration  of  realinement  with  OCDM,  an  evaluation  of  HEIW^ 
present  regional  patterns  is  in  order. 

In  slase  the  nine  regions  vary  greatly  In  persminel  employed,  number  of  States 
serviced,  population  of  the  region,  and  distances  covered.  To  illustrate  the 
variations  between  regions,  the  following  data  are  presented  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, Boston,  and  Denver  regions  for  fiscal  year  1969 : 


San  Franclico 

Boitmi 

Denw 

HEW  employees  served  by  the  regional  office 

1,845 

928 

454 

Regional  office  employees: 

Profes^ioniU 

108 
120 

40 
68 

65 

Clerical i-  

88 

Total 

228 

103 

IS 

By  pi'oerams: 

FleliJ  administration 

42 
9 
5 

12 
6 

63 

12 

21 
18 
9 
16 
10 

30 
4 
8 
3 
5 

s 

Surplus  property _ — .»-.. 

4 

General  counsel .»-,—.    — 

s 

Office  of  Education 

s 

8 

Public  Health  Service 

40 

Sanitary  engineering..    ..  ... ..      .  .    - 

11 

Social  Seoorlty  Administration: 

Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 

Appeals  counsel _ . 

19 
18 

2 
10 

0 

M 
0 

children's  Btireau 

8 

Public  Assistance 

8 

Federal  Credit  Union 

As  the  figures  indicate,  Denver  and  Boston  have  small  stafl^s  when  compared 
with  a  fully  staffed  office  like  San  Francisco.  They  are  the  smallest  regions 
and  warrant  consideration  in  any  possible  consolidations  of  regions. 

The  Denver  office  services  five  States  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  There  is 
no  representative  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  Denver.  Since 
there  are  so  few  credit  unions  in  the  region,  this  program  is  now  handled  by 
the  Federal  credit  union  representative  in  the  Elansas  City  office.  Under  the 
surplus  property  program  all  allocation  of  personal  property  is  handled  by  the 
San  Francisco  office  for  both  the  Denver  and  San  Francisco  regions.  Inter- 
views with  the  surplus  property  representatives  in  Denver  and  San  Franciaco 
did  not  elicit  any  serious  obstacles  to  transfer  of  the  whole  function  to  San 
Francisco.  Denver  has  only  20  district  BOASI  offices ;  usually  13  offices  form  a 
network  and  1  representative  can  handle  8  networks  in  this  program. 
Population  in  the  Denver  region  is  largely  concentrated  in  the  eastern  i)ortioai 
of  the  region  and  is  readily  accessible  to  Kansas  city.  Regional  representa- 
tives in  most  programs  advised  the  staff  that  a  region  should  consist  of  seven 
or  eight  States  to  effectively  utilize  personnel;  Denver  is  but  a  five-State 
region  with  only  Colorado  presenting  any  substantial  number  of  program 
problems. 
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Washington  program  directors  and  adiMnlcrtratlYe  officials  of  HEW  suggest 
that  DeoTer  is  Justified  on  the  need  to  give  local  representation  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area.  This  is  a  p<dicy  consideration  not  for  the  staff  to  decide.  The 
staff  feels  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  aUocating  of  the  functions 
of  the  Denver  office  to  Kansas  City  and  San  Francisco.  In  earlier  plans  for 
HEW  realinement  with  OCDM,  the  OFA  recommended  the  new  Seattle  office 
be  staffs  by  peraotinel  from  the  Denver  ofBce  which  was  to  be  dosed.  Later 
this  pian  was  abandoned  and  10  r^^ns  suggested.  As  presently  constituted^ 
Denver  handles  about  5  percent  of  the  total  workload  of  all  regional  offices. 

[Material  deleted.] 

PHS  officials  favor  maintaining  only  five  or  six  regional  staffs.  Fewer  r^ 
gional  offices,  they  feel,  allow  for  greater  utilization  of  highly  specialized  field 
personnei. 

{Material  regarding  certain  incBviduais'  opinions  that  PHS  staff  should  be 
located  in  the  Boston  regional  office  deleted.  ] 

The  OFA  points  out  that  Massai2husetts  is  a  real  problem  in  the  Boston  region 
since  it  operates  with  over  SOO  separate  county  organizations.  OFA  points  out 
that  the  Boston  regional  director  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  dealing  with 
these  county  unitSL  In  addition,  the  Oflkse  of  Administration  fo^s  that  servieing 
0t  abont  dOaiiUion  people  out  of  New  York  in  the  eV<eiit  Boston  were  closed  would 
be  unwieldy.  Tlie  demand  fbr  regional  representation  by  the  New  Elni^and 
States,  they  Imdioate,  would  never  allcrw  consolidation  of  the  Boston  and  New 
Xortc  regions. 

The  staff  canaot  evaluate  the  last-aeationed  factor  but  believes  the  comnty 
organization  of  Massachusetts  might  present  a  problem  to  one  large  consolidated 
tiegion  administered  out  of  New  York.     

The  present  groui^g  of  States  in  HEW  regions  shows  some  peculiarities. 
Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  is  now  serviced  by  the  GharlottesviUe  office,  al- 
though all  major  modes  of  transportetion  from  Puerto  Bico  to  the  United 
States  converge  on  New  York  City.  Regional  representatives  in  Charlottes- 
ville now  go  to  New  York  City  first  and  then  on  to  Puerto  Rico.  If  Puerto 
Bico  were  put  in  the  New  York  region  there  would  be  a  resultant  saving  in 
travel  coste. 

Representatives  from  Puerto  Rico  dealing  with  the  Charlottesville  office  are 
housed  in  Washington,  B.C.,  because  of  segregation  policies  in  vogue  in  the 
hotels  in  Charlottesville.  Joint  meetings  in  the  program  are  held  in  Washlng- 
Ington,  D.C.  One  HEW  official  advised  the  Htaff  that  prior  attempte  to  meet 
in  Charlottesville  have  at  times  presented  embarrassing  situations. 

Were  Puerto  Bico  to  be  placed  under  the  New  York  office,  meetings  oould  he 
held  in  New  York  City  with  additional  savings  in  travel  costs.  There  are  about 
650,000  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  now,  and  there  is  a  considerable  moving 
of  this  population  back  and  forth  from  New  York  to  Puerto  Bico.  The  New  Yock 
T^^nal  office  would  be  in  a  better  i;)oeition  to  coordinate  service  to  Puerto  Ricans 
who  might  be  treated  in  HEW  pro^^rams  both  in  Puerto  RJ£0  and  New  York.  The 
OFA  advised  that  at  present  no  check  is  made  of  this  interchangeable  populAtioB 
which  miight  be  treated  both  in  Puerto  Rico  and  New  York. 

Charlottesville's  servicing  of  Puerto  Rico  is  largely  a  result  of  historioal  acci- 
dent. In  1948  when  FSA  operations  were  dec^itralized,  Puerto  Rico  was  given 
to  the  Atlanta  regicm.  Then  in  May  of  1950  it  was  transferred  to  Washington, 
D.C,  and  upon  further  decentralization,  from  Washington  to  CharlottesviUe. 

The  regional  director  of  the  New  York  office  at  that  time  opposed  the  transfer, 
claiming  New  York  was  the  logical  office  to  serve  Puerto  Rico,  however,  he 
did  not  prevail ;  today  the  regional  director  at  New  York  states  that  the  ca«e 
for  handling  Puerto  Rico  at  New  York  is  even  stronger. 

Interviews  ccmducted  by  the  staff  indicate  that  problems  incident  to  the  CSiar- 
lottesvlUe  service  of  Puerto  Rico  apply  even  more  fully  to  Atlanta.  No  study 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  situation  has  be^oi  made  by  the  Department,  but  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  Deimrtment's  plan  for  realinement  with  OCDM  placed 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Irtands  in  the  New  York  region.  The  steff  feels 
consideration  should  be  given  to  servicing  Puerto  Rico  from  the  New  York  region. 

A  review  of  departmental  regional  boundaries  was  made  by  HEW  in  late 
1054.  The  PHS  then  suggested  that  HEW  reduce  the  number  of  its  regions 
from  nine  to  seven.  PHS  officials  currently  favor  a  six-  or  seven-region  frame- 
work. They  point  out  it  is  difficult  to  recruit  the  kind  of  technical  personnel 
needed  to  fully  staff  nine  regions.  OVR  also  favored  a  cut  to  six  regions, 
but  pointed  out  that  it  could  adjust  its  operations  to  a  pattern  of  from  six  to 
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nine  regions.  The  Director  of  OVR  advised  the  staff  that  it  does  not  make 
much  difference  to  OVR  how  many  regions  HEIW  has,  but  she  beUeres  it  is 
better  to  let  the  regions  alone  because  of  the  effect  readjustment  would  have  on 
OVR  programs  in  the  initial  stages  of  change.  The  Office  of  Education  and  the 
FDA  in  1954  suggested  no  changes  in  the  regional  pattern.  The  SSA  accepted 
the  1964  pattern  of  the  regions  and  favored  a  split  in  BOA  SI  operations  into  2 
subregions,  giving  BOASI  in  effect  11  regions.  This  is  substantially  the  way 
BOASI  operates  today  with  New  York  and  Chicago  split  into  two  subunits  of 
BOASI. 

Interviews  in  the  field  by  the  staff  indicate  that  the  Public  Assistance  and 
Children's  Bureau  officials  of  SSA  favor  a  sev^i-State  region  or  about  a  seven- 
or  eight-regional  office  setup.  The  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  advised  the 
staff  that  BOASI  still  requires  the  current  nine  regions  with  subunits  in  two 
regions.  He  opposes  any  adjustments  based  solely  on  economy  and  points  out 
that  total  program  operation  is  the  more  important  factor.  Using  this  CTiterioQ, 
he  would  oppose  any  plan  to  pull  BOASI  out  of  the  regional  office  setup  and 
reorganize  the  remaining  units. 

The  staff  feels  that  a  separate  field  organization  of  ench  hurpan  nf  HKW 
would  be  a  throwback  to  the  pre'1948  organization  of  FSA  and  ImpracticaL 
It  appears  that  the  principal  area  in  which  economies  might  be  effected  is  In 
a  reduction  of  the  number  of  regional  offices.  Consolidation  of  the  fiiiu'tinns 
of  the  Denver  and  Boston  offices  with  other  regions  should  be  considered 
Policy  considerations  which  must  be  weighted  elsewhere  would  determine 
whether  the  effect  on  program  operations  would  Justify  the  ec<Hiomies. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  There  is  very  little  in  this  report  that  could  be  termed 
serious  criticism  of  the  Department's  field  organization  or  operar 
tions.  There  are  two  or  three  items,  however,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  discuss  at  this  time.  I  do  not  believe  you  have  seen  a  copy 
of  this  report. 

Mr.  Lui«).  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

ROLE    OF    REGIONAL    AUDITOR 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  On  page  21  they  say : 

The  staff  found  a  definite  conflict  of  opinion  In  the  field  and  in  Washin^on 
as  to  the  role  of  the  regional  auditor.  Pro-am  people  In  the  field  and  In  Wash- 
ington look  upon  the  audit  function  as  an  aid  to  and  as  secondary  to  the  program 
review  conducted  by  regional  prc^^am  representatires.  The  regional  auditors 
look  upon  themselves  as  **inde^pefident"  Auditors  conducting  a  fiscal  review 
of  expenditures-  for  the  Secretary.  They  Indicate  that  they  are  not  '^auditors 
for  the  program  people"  and  complain  that  in  the  case  of  audit  exceptions  not 
concurred  in  by  the  program  representatives  usually  the  decision  will  be  made 
by  the  operating  agency  in  Washington  to  the  detriment  of  the  independent  audit 
principles 

The  Office  of  Administration  at  Washington  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  the 
regional  auditors  are  in  effect  performing  a  fiscal  check  for  the  program  r^r^ 
sentatives  and  the  program  directors,  who  have  responsibility  for  the  programs, 
should  decide  differences  between  regional  auditors  and  program  representa- 
tives. The  Office  of  Administration  looks  upon  its  Internal  Audit  Division  as  the 
proper  departmental  unit  to  perform  any  review  of  programs  the  Secretary 
may  desire.  The  Director  of  the  OPA  looks  upon  the  regional  auditors  as 
performing  an  independent  fiscal  check  on  program  operations :  he  believes  the 
grant-in-aid  auditor  is  independent  of  the  program  people  and  that  present 
procedures  provide  an  equitable  balance  between  the  audit  function  and 
program  operation. 

The  staff  believes  the  function  of  the  grant-in-aid  auditor  should  be  to  per- 
form an  independent  fiscal  review  for  the  Secretary:  the  OflSce  of  Administration 
is  better  utilized  in  performing  an  overnll  review  of  the  many  auditing  opera- 
tions going  on  in  the  Department.  In  1955  an  inquiry  was  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment into  the  relationship  of  the  grant-in-aid  Rnditors  and  the  internal  audit 
function.  A  report  was  made  to  the  then  Assistant  Secretary,  with  the  concnr- 
rence  of  the  Internal  auditors,  recommending  that  grant-in-aid  audit  be  kept  to 
the  OFA  and  continue  operations  in  the  field  in  auditing  of  grant-in-aid  programs. 
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The  Internal  Audit  Division  reserved  the  right  to  review  the  basic  policies  and 
procedures  of  the  grant-in-aid  auditors.  At  present  the  OfiBice  of  Administration 
is  preparing  to  make  a  study  of  the  regional  auditors*  operation.  The  staff 
does  not  feel  that  this  audit  review  function  of  the  Internal  Audit  Division  In 
any  way  affects  the  desirability  of  having  the  grant-in-aid  auditor,  at  least  in 
some  measure,  independent  of  the  operating  programs.  The  field  organization 
for  an  effective  audit  is  already  established.  Its  position  needs  clarification  and 
extended  use. 

Congress  has  expressed  a  definite  desire  to  establish  an  independent  audit  of 
regional  programs.  The  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations 
of  the  83d  Congress  in  questioning  the  present  Director  of  OFA  In  February 
1953  inquired  as  to  how  he  could  get  the  regional  auditors  out  from  under  "the 
domination  of  the  program  people."  The  chairman  expressed  the  view  that  it 
would  be  better  to  have  auditors  Independent  of  the  various  bureaus.  Both  the 
present  Director  ot  the  OFA  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Administration 
assured  the  chairman  as  to  their  agreement  with,  the  principle  of  an  independent 
audit  and  a  study  of  the  whole  audit  function  was  to  be  madd  by  them. 

What  do  you  want  to  say  on  that  ? 

OBJECnVES  OF  AN  AUDIT 

Mr.  Lund.  We  did  make  such  a  study  that  year.  Actually,  in  prac- 
tice— first  I  had  better  back  up  to  the  objectives.  The  objective  of  the 
audit  is  really  twofold :  To  assist  the  operating  units  in  finding  the 
problems  partially  of  administration,  and  to  assure  them  that  the 
money  is  being  spent  in  accord  with  their  rules  and  regulations.  From 
the  Secretary's  point  of  view  as  we  look  at  it  we  have  the  function  of 
an  independent  review  and  the  responsibility  of  reporting  to  the  oper- 
ating head  and  the  Secretary,  and  to  give  the  assurance  that  it  is 
spent  in  accord  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  very  interlocking  field,  and  a  very  difficult  one. 

The  Secretary's,  delegation  gives  the  responsibility  of  operation 
of  the  programs  to  the  heads  of  the  departments.  Each  one  has  that 
full  responsibility.  They  prepare  in  most  instances,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Audit  Division,  the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to 
that  audit.  Of  course,  they  have  the  final  say  as  to  what  that  opera- 
tion should  be,  and  what  the  interpretation  is,  except  where  there  are 
questions  in  areas  of  legality,  they  are  referred  to  the  General  Coun- 
sel's office.  Then  the  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  that  audit 
are  seiit  down  through  the  Audit  Division  and  through  the  Program 
Division  for  field  operations.  There  do  develop  very  frequently  difr 
f erences  of  opinion  and  interpretation  on  the  part  of  these  groups, 
and  there  is  a  provision  that  where  that  develops  they  shall  come  to 
Washington  for  discussion  and  interpretation  and  eventual  conclusion 
by  the  operating  heads. 

We,  of  course,  set  up  our  objections  when  we  think  they  are  valid. 
I  think  it  is  true  by  the  nature  of  the  operation  that  the  program 
people  feel  that  they  should  have  the  total  and  full  responsibility.  I 
can  well  understand  that  feeling.  I  do  not  think  really  in  general 
instances  it  is  too  serious,  and  the  reason  why  I  say  that  is  because 
we  have  to  go  by  the  record.  For  example,  in  one  program,  two- 
thirds  of  the  audit  exceptions  taken  are  sustained. 

On  all  programs  better  than  50  percent  of  all  audit  exceptions  taken 
are  sustained. 
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STATEMENT  Or  8ECRETAKT  ON  ROLE  OT  ATTDITOltS 

We  are  in  the  process,  and  I  think  we  will  have  ready  by  next  week, 
a  new  statement  that  I  think  will  help  to  clarify  and  inteipret  further 
tlie  position  of  the  Secretary  and  the  operating  heads,  as  well  as  our 
office,  on  this  whole  front.    Does  that  ffive  tou  the  answer? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Well,  do  you  mean  by  that  they  will  be  set  up  as  in- 
dependent auditors,  or  under  the  program  people  i 

Mr.  Lund.  TheVwill  continue  to  be  an  inaependent  findinggroup, 
as  they  are  now.  They  hare  very  few  restrictions,  if  any.  The  dis- 
position of  the  audit  by  delegation  of  the  Secretary  to  the  head  of  the 
operating  unit^  when  there  is  a  disa^reemeiit,  would  then  have  to  be 
justified  and  presented  to  us  in  writing  why  he  holds  that  the  audit 
exception  should  be  taten. 

Then  in  turn  that  statement,  it  this  is  accet>ted,  and  if  then  is 
enough  agreement  with  it — I  think  I  can  say  it  would  be  accepted  at 
least  Dy  the  group  below — ^the  justification  would  go  to  the  Secretary 
and  he  would  make  final  determination. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  Kelly.  The  document  as  you  read  it  in  many  respects  ex- 
pressed my  point  of  view,  and  I  am  sure  it  did  Mr.  Miles'  too — the 
Director  of  Administration.    The  investigator  talked  to  me  on  this 

froblem  at  some  length  and  I  outlined  my  concept  of  the  operation. 
think  the  confusion  which  has  occurred  on  a  number  of  occasions 
is  a  failure  to  distinguish  in  the  word  "audit"  between  external  and 
internal  audits.  An  mtemal  audit  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating for  whoever  the  internal  auditor  is  working,  the  performance 
as  it  relates  to  tl^e  expenditure  of  money,  of  the  subordinates  of  the 
official  for  whom  the  internal  auditor  is  working.  In  the  case  of 
external  audits,  the  fundamental  purpose  is  to  determine  that  the 
funds  were  expended  by  the  recipient  of  the  funds  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  maae  available. 

The  device  of  consolidating  all  of  the  auditors  into  one  office  was 
to  avoid  having  an  auditor  go  into  the  same  State  offices  for  different 

f urograms  and  reviewing  the  same  set  of  books  for  varying  purposes. 
n  terms  of  the  words  "independence  of  audit,"  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  an  audit  should  be  conducted  by  professional  people, 
and  they  should  in  the  exercise  of  their  professional  judgment  deter- 
mine what  they  look  at,  and  how  far  tney  go  in  looking  into  it^  as 
an  extension  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  people  who  made  that  money 
available  in  order  that  they  can  bring  back  to  them  the  findings  of 
this  prof  essional  group  of  auditors. 

This  question  arose  in  connection  with  this  investigation  you  r^ 
ferred  to,  and  similarly  we  have  had  inquiries  from  the  Senate  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  on  it.  The  problem  was  brought  to 
the  Secretary's  attention  and  he  had  two  fairly  prolonged  discus- 
sions with  the  heads  of  the  operating  agencies,  and  with  his  own 
staff  people  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  including  Mr.  Lund,  on 
this  subject.  He  has  asked  that  this  document  Mr.  Lund  referred 
to  be  prepared,  and  it  is  now  in  preparation.  It  is  a  document  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  roles  of  the  operating  agency  heads,  of  the 
grant-in-aid  auditors,  and  of  the  method  of  resolving  exceptions 
and  of  making  him  knowledgeable  of  the  actions  of  the  operating 
agency  heads. 
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The  Secretary  indicated  to  me  that  he  expects  this  document  to  be 
ready  very  shortly,  and  if  the  committee  would  like  to  have  it  he 
feels  certain  it  will  be  in  final  form  before  these  hearings  are  printed. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  How  about  you,  Mr.  Wilbert  ?  Do  you  disagree  with 
anything  that  is  said  here? 

Mr.  Wilbert.  With  the  committee  fimdings,  that  is,  the  staff  find- 
ings? 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Either  that,  or  ai\yone  else*s  findings  or  statements  in 
the  last  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WiLBSirr.  I  thifik  Mr.  Kelly  sta;t(ed  it  T^ery  welL  I  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  read  the  proposal  that  is  now  under  <5onsideration. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  find  any  fault  with  the  portion  of  the  report 
I  read? 

Mr.  WHiBEKT.  No,  I  do  not- 

Mr.  Lund.  I  think  it  is  very  good. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Did  you  find  any  fault  with  it,  Mr.  Kelly? 

Mr.  KbiXt.  No.  I  think  you  identified  that  we  sSb^uld  clarify  tliis 
relationship  so  that  there  is  a  better  understanding  on  both  the  part 
of  the  program  people  and  the  auditors. 

mSLAT  IK  HBACHINO  BWCIBIOKS  ON  AtTWr  BSDEPVlOKS 

Mr.  FooABTT.  They  also  say : 

A  time  limit  of  90  days  for  constitaents  to  reftcti  final  dedsicns  on  andit 
questions  is  generally  not  followed  according  to  the  Director  of  OFA.  Aa  taudtt 
exception  case  concerning  Emory  University  reviewed  in  the  Atlanta  olBce  by 
tbe  staff  has  been  awaiting  4eci8iosi  over  90  days.  After  90  days  a  case  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  OFA  for  referral  to  the  Secretary.  This  case  has  been  under 
advisement  in  the  PHS  in  Washington,  D.C,  since  early  September  1959,  and  in 
the  IMd  since  11^  1969. 

Then  they  go  on  to  say  on  page  25  of  their  report : 

tMOm  tTNlVSKBTfT  AtTDST 

An  audit  exertion  taken  to  a  Hin-Borton  project  at  Emory  University  Clinic 
at  Atlanta,  Oa^  mentioned  above,  In  May  1959,  however,  affects  the  propriety  of 
over  1290,000  of  Federal  ezpenditares.  Originally,  the  regloial  avditDr  took  ex- 
ceptioB  to  the  use  of  oertain  et«liNnent  by  the  oUaic  amowitiBi^  to  about  $12,000. 
Hie  auditor,  in  the  administrative  section  of  this  rciport,  (inestioned  the  legality 
of  the  entire  project  on  the  grounds  that  the  clinic  was  a  profltmaklng  partner- 
ship of  physicians  and,  therefore,  was  ineligible  as  a  recipient  ot  Hill-Burton 
ftmds.  The  PHS  program  representatives  refused  to  accept  tbe  auditor's  llnd- 
ings  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  Washington.  Staff  interviews  in  the  field 
were  held  with  PHS  representatives  and  the  regional  auditors.  The  PHS  repre- 
sentatives claim  the  auditor  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  the  clinic;  the 
auditor  feels  that  the  PHS  is  accepting  too  freely  the  assurances  of  Emory  tTni- 
vereity.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  regional  attorney  who  did  not  submit  an 
opinion  but  pointed  out  relevant  facts  which  would  hav«  to  be  developed  before 
a  decision  could  be  made.  These  facts  were  not  developed  and  the  matter  was 
referred  to  Washington. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  his  staff  advised  that 
this  ease  was  still  under  eonsideration  and  no  final  decision  had  been  made. 
Tttey  admitted  thc^  received  a  defective  record  fr^n  the  field  and  were  in  the 
process  of  further  developing  pertinent  facts.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Surgeon  General,  under  regulations  pursuant  to  the  Public  Health  Act,  has 
the  authority  to  waive  certain  exceptions  affecting  PHS  programs.  When  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  inquired  of  the  heads  of 
OFA  and  the  Office  of  Administration  as  to  how  they  could  achieve  a  more  inde- 
pendent audit,  he  was  told  that  one  of  the  obstacles  was  the  power  of  the  Surgeon 
General  to  waive  certain  exceptions. 
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WAIVER  POWER  OF  BUREAUS 


Then  they  go  on  to  say : 

The  Staff  is  of  the  opinion  that  cases  in  the  Emory  category  are  not  best 
handled  by  waiver  on  the  part  of  the  operating  bureaus.  The  staff  is  aware 
that  certain  policy  attitudes  underlie  a  case  of  this  kind.  PHS  understandably 
would  hesitate  to  appear  to  be  checking  on  a  mighly  respected  community  in- 
stitution such  as  Emory  University.  This  might  explain  referral  of  the  case  to 
PHS  headquarters  without  development  of  further  facts,  but  it  cannot  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  deciding  the  final  issue.  The  staff  also  realizes  that  in  the  grant- 
in-aid  field  a  case  is  argued  for  State  and  local  "enforcement"  of  policy.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  concur  with  the  philosophy  expressed  by  a  departmental  rep- 
resentative, in  discussing  the  Emory  case  that  *'we  give  the  money  to  tlie  States 
and  don't  look  over  their  shoulders." 

Mr.  Lund.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  know  about  this  case. 

NINETr-DAT  RULE 

First,  let  me  go  to  the  90-day  question.  There  is  a  reflation  in 
our  manual  which  provides  for  90  days.  Very  frankly,  we  nave  never 
tried  to  hold  to  it  when  people  liave  asked  for  extension.  We  do  make 
a  check  on  the  90  days,  oecause  on  those  that  are  90  or  older,  everyone 
is  called.  But  very  frequently  these  cases  are  very  involved,  and  the 
State  asks  for  an  extension  of  time,  and  we  feel  that  they  are  entitled 
to  have  time  to  prepare  their  case.  If  that  is  30  daj^  more,  or  40  days 
more,  we  have  never  been  concerned.  They  have  a  right  to  make  their 
total  presentation. 

EMORY  uNrvERsrrr  Axmrr 

In  this  particular  case  I  would  say  that  the  report  generally  is  cor- 
rect. There  are  some  very  major  thin^  in  it.  The  total  amount  I  do 
not  recall.  The  Federal  amount  in  which  we  have  an  interest  is  $141,- 
000.  This  grew  up  in  not  the  usual  pattern ;  however,  in  accord  with 
regulation.  Our  auditor  did  report  his  findings  on  this.  No  formal 
exception  by  the  Director  up  to  this  time  has  actudly  been  taken. 
The  auditor  did  discuss  it  with  some  staff  at  the  Public  Health  Service 
in  Atlanta.  They  gave  their  full  confidence  in  expressing  that  Emonr 
either  was  doing  the  right  thing^  in  relation  to  the  project,  or  would. 

The  auditor  then  felt  that  tms  amount  of  money  and  some  other 
things  related  to  the  project  he  wanted  some  advice  on.  It  was  for- 
warded to  our  office  for  a  sort  of  predetermination,  if  you  want  to  use 
that  term.  When  it  arrived,  Mr.  Wilbert  brought  it  to  my  attention 
and,  of  course,  you  cannot  make  a  predetermination  and  we  could  not 
advise  the  auditor  because  I  felt  that  not  all  of  the  information  was 
there.  We  wrote  up  a  report  as  we  always  do,  of  our  total  findings, 
to  the  Public  Health  Service.  We  discussed  it  with  them.  TTiey  at 
that  time  had  no  further  information  than  we.  They  agreed  that 
they  would  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Emory  University,  and 
allow  the  university  to  set  forth  whatever  the  facts  were  as  they  related 
to  the  total  picture. 

Wlien  the  due  date  came  around — and  I  think  this  was  on  Jan- 
uary 5 — I  called  the  reoresentative  of  the  Public  Healtli  Service  and 
he  told  me  Emory  haa  asked  for  a  little  longer  period  of  time  to 
extend  it  in  order  that  they  could  fully  prepare  their  documentation 
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as  to  the  case.  Of  course,  it  was  obviously  immediately  granted.  They 
said  they  thought  it  would  be  about  2  or  3  weeks  before  that  report 
would  be  forthcoming. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  having  checked  at  the  first  of  the  week,  that 
report  has  not  been  receivea  as  yet  from  Emory  University.  What 
disposition  will  be  made  of  the  case  at  this  point,  frankly,  I  do  not 
know,  of  course.  We  wall  be  glad  to  advise  you,  but  we  do  not  know 
because  we  do  not  have  all  of  the  facts  as  yet. 

That  is  really  the  best  information  I  can  give  you  on  the  case  at 
the  moment. 

WAIVER   POWER  Or  BUREAU  CHIEFS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Lund,  what  do  you  tliink  of  this  power  of  the 
Sureeon  Greneral  to  make  certain  waivers? 

A£*.  Lunp.  I  think  thp.t  he  has  a  ri^ht  under  a  delegation  of  the 
Secretary  to  waive  under  given  conditions.  I  don't  think  if  tliere  is 
an  expenditure  contract 

Mt.Keixy.  This  is  a  pQwer  vested  in  law. 

Mr.  LuxDw  Yes,  I  do  not  think  if  it  is  contrary  to  law,  that  he 
-would  be  interested  in  it.  And  in  those^  cases  we  would  never  waive 
because  we  would  present  it  to  counsel  sUid  it  would  go  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

I  think  that  there  is  ample  safeguard  in  that,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  too  that  I  think  Sometimes  there  i^  more  misunderstanding  on 
some  of  these  problems  down  the  line  than  there  is  between  tlie  top 
relationships  within  the  Dejpartment.  However,  there  have  been 
very  few,  if  any.  I  cannot  really  remember  any  that  have  efver  been 
presented  to  the  Surgeon  Greneral  by  me^  in  which  he  has  not  cour 
curred  with  me*  :      , 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Dr.  Bumey,  as  Surgeon  Gelieral  you^  have  been 
brought  into  this.  Do'yoii«waht  to  say  something  p,bout  this  partioT 
Tilar  case,  or  tihe  power  of  waiver  that  you  hiave  under  the  law? 

Dr.  BuRNEY.  I  will  answer  your  aecond  question  first  I  think 
that  the  Surgeon  General  or  the  program  director  should  have  the 
right  and  responsibility  to  make  .an  assessment  of  the  auditing  excep- 
tion and  to  evaluate  that  audit  exception  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge 
of  the  program,  with  the  further  understanding  that  there  has  to  be 
someone  such  as  the  Secretary  who  has  the  authority  to  review  his 
recommendations. 

I  concur  fully  in  the  value  of  the  contribution  that  an  auditor  can 
make,  both  to  an  appropriating  body  such  as  the  Congress  and.  to 
the  program  director.  I  would  also  say  I  think  there  are  some  limita- 
tions on  the  ability  of.  an  auditpr  properly  to  assess  the  situation  in 
that  one  has  to  take  other  than  fiscal  or  regulatory  procedures  into 
account  when  evaluating  such  an  exception.  I  can  recall  many  in- 
stances where  these  have  been  quite  minor,  but  still  have  been  rather 
troubles(Mne. 

For  example,  in  some  of  the  categorical  grant  programs  which 
Congress  appropriated,  such  as  in  venereal  disease,  or  tuberculosis. 
We  have  always  had  ailRculty  in  getting  the  auditor  to  understand 
that  one  cannot  always  find  in  a  budget,  whether  it  is  a  State  or  local 
budget,  the  exact  dollar  which  is  to  be  used  in  each  program.  For 
example,  a  local  health  department  is  going  to  do  some  increased 
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tuberculosis  control  work.  You  pioTide,  or  a  State  would  proYide, 
funds  from  the  tuberculosis  branch  to  the  local  health  department  for 
the  employment  of  a  nurse,  but  with  the  definite  understanding  that 
all  of  the  nurses  in  that  health  department  are  going  to  do  tuberculoos 
work  and  that  this  one  is  not  gomg  exclusively  to  do  that  particular 
activity.  That  is  a  matter  of  good  program  planning.  But  this  also 
has  occurred  in  venereal  disease  control.  We  have  had  diffii^ty  with 
the  auditor  in  the  past  by  saying  that  this  nurse  is  not  doing  venereal 
disease  work  entirely,  but  she  is  doing  internal,  child  health,  and  otiier 
activities.  Well,  that  is  an  auditor's  viewpoint  From  the  pix>graiii 
viewpoint  it  would  be  expensive  and  inefficient  in  most  instances  for 
one  nurse  to  be  earmarked  for  venereal  disease  work. 

So  this  gives  you  one  example  of  manjr  where  the  program  evalua- 
tion is  very  necessary  to  an  auaitor^  examination. 

So,  to  restate  my  position,  I  feel  vety  strongly,  sir,  t&at  tbe  pro- 
gram director  must  take  considerable  responsibility  in  evaluating  tat 
audit,  and  in  reviewing  very  carefully  exceptions  that  the  aiictitor  has 
taken  and  evaluating  Siose  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
gram directly  and  the  intent  for  which  the  funds  were  approprii^ed. 

If  that  does  not  answer  your  second  question,  I  will  elaborate^  or 
try  to, 

EMORT  UMIVEKSITT  AUOIT 

With  relation  to  Emory  University,  I  think  the  point  that  shoakl 
be  stressed  here  is  that  actually  an  au<ut  report  with  exceptions  has  not 
been  submitted  as  yet,  so  we  are  not  faced  with  making  a  decision. 
The  auditor  in  the  Atlanta  regional  office  made  a  temporary  report, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  complete  his  nport  and  make  a  recommendbr 
tion  because  of  the  lack  of  complete  information  upon  which  to  base 
an  accurate  report  Therefore,  this  is  being  done  now  with  the  re- 
ciuest  to  Emory  University  for  additional  information  which  would 
in  turn  permit  the  auditor  to  make  a  completely  objective  and  faet^ter 
report.  When  that  is  done  I  will  review  the  recommendationB  of 
Dr.  Haldeman  and  his  staff  review  the  problem  with  Mr.  Liond,  and 
if  necessary,  we  will  take  it  up  with  the  Secietary . 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  This  has  been  in  the  files  since  May  1959.  That  seems 
to  me  quite  a  long  while  for  an  auditor  to  make  a  report. 

Mr.  LtTKD.  He  didnH;  make  his  re{>ort  at  that  time.  That  came  ia 
much  later.  Also  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of  these  audits 
are  split — especially  in  big  cities.  They  will  go  in  for  about  8  weeks 
at  a  time 

Mr.FoaARTf.  It  said  that  there  is — 

an  audit  exception  taken  to  a  Hin-Btirton  project  at  Emory  Univeratty  CUide 
at  Atlanta,  Oa.,  mentioned  above,  in  May  1S59. 

Mr.  Lund.  No.  I  have  to  point  out  that  no  audit  exception  has  as 
yet  been  presented  to  me.  But  we  have  been  there  several  times  to 
gamer  additional  information.  I  think  the  gentleman  there  is  in  error 
on  what  the  letter  was.   I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  According  to  this  staff  investigation,  the  original 
report  was  submitted  in  May  1959. 

Mr.  Lund.  I  think  not,  to  my  knowled/aje. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  It  was  questioned,  though.  Was  that  it  f 
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Mr.  Luin>.  Tes,  sir.  It  is  still  a  long  time.  Whether  it  was  a  letter, 
or  an  inquiry,  or  a  qraestion.  about  it,  it  seems  an  awfully  long  time 
to  keep  something  lucking  ai)out.  Some  of  these  cases  get  so  very 
involved  and  ccnnplex  it  takes  sometimes  as  much  9S  3  weeks  just  to 
go  and  complete  the  fragments  of  the  audit  already  started.  It  is  a 
Sung  process.  You  hg»ve  to  go  over  vouchers,  and  go  back  over  the 
project,  and  talk  with  dozens  of  people  who  may  not  be  available 
to  die  time  you  are  there  to  get  your  information,  and  you  may  have 
to  go  back  several  times  to  complete  the  picture. 

Mr,  Kellt.  I  don't  think  we  should  leave  the  impression,  Mr.  Chair- 
man^  that  this  is  the  typical  case  in  terms  of  time.  It  is  an  atypical 
case  and  would  be  a  longer  period  of  time  than  we  think  is  desirable. 

The  question  of  the  expenditure,  although  it  may  have  occurred  last 
May,  was  not  accompanied  with  a  complete  statement  of  facts  on  which 
a  decision  could  be  made,  and  that  statement  of  facts,  includinc  the 
viewpoint  of  Emory  University,  at  this  point  in  time  is  not  available, 
but  should  be  very  shortly.  But  it  is  a  longer  period  of  time  Uian  we 
would  consider  to  be  desirable,  and  it  is  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
is  typical. 

Mx.  FoGARTY,  Emory  University  is  one  of  the  most  respected  univer- 
sities in  the  country,  1  just  cannot  understand  why,  if  they  told  you 
on  January  5  they  would  complete  their  report  in  2  or  3  weeks,  that 
you  have  not  received  it  yet 

Mr.  LuNu*  That  was  the  time,  and  they  have  asked  for  the  extension, 
but  we  ha ve  not  gotten  it  yet. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  They  said  it  would  be  ready  in  2  or  3  weeks? 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  FooABTT.  You  have  not  received  it  yet  on  the  25th  of  February! 

Mr.  Ltjnd.  Na  We  did  check  the  first  of  the  week.  We  checked 
with  the  Public  Health  Service  whether  it  was  received,  and  it  had  not 
been  received  at  that  time, 

Mr.FoGARTY.  There  were  no  reasons  given? 

Mr.  Lund.  No.    They  had  not  heard  from  Emory  as  yet. 

Mr.  FooARTT,  This  coxild  conceivably  go.  on  for  another  6  months. 

Mr.  Lund.  I  do  not  think  so,  because  tney  said  2  or  3  weeks.  They 
would  need  that  time  to  complete  it.    Then  we  checked  back  on  it 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  How  long  ao  you  think  it  might  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Lund.  I  cannot  say  because  I  do  not  know  "s^at  is  going  to  be 
in  the  report  and  also  we  may  have  to  go  back  and  look  and  recheck  on 
it,  and  then  try  to  fit  in  an  auditor  there  so  we  do  not  have  to  make  a 
sjiecial  trip.    He  will  pick  it  up  on  a  regular  visitation  or  routing. 

There  are  many  problems,  but  I  would  think  this  would  be  washed 
out  in  60  days  one  way  or  another,  without  any  question. 

delay  in  connection  with  appealed  audit  exceptions 

Mr.FoGARTY.  They  further  say  in  this  report: 

A  review  by  the  staff  of  appealed  audit  exceptions  for  fiscal  years  1958 
and  1959  at  the  division  of  grant-in-aid  audits  indicates  that  a  total  of  141 
appeals  on  audit  exceptions  were  referred  to  Washington  daring  the  period. 
These  appeals  came  from  a  total  at  3,791  separate  audits.  Of  the  141  appeals, 
e2  were  decided  by  recognhring  the  audit  exception.  In  22  cases  the  program 
heads  overruled  the  audit  exception.  In  28  cases  the  exception  was  allowed 
in  part.  Of  aU  the  cases  appealed  29  are  to  date  unresolved.  Of  the  29 
cases  unresolved,  7  go  bads  to  1968."  •  •  ♦ 
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While  these  figures  would  not  clearly  establish  a  pattern  of  domination  br 
program  representatives,  they  do  indicate  a  delay  &l  processing.  The  delay 
is  explained  by  the  negotiations  back  and  forth  between  the  auditors  and  the 
program  people.  The  Department  at  one  time  had  a  rule  that  after  an  apfieal 
was  in  a  program  bureau  for  90  days,  the  auditor  would  inform  the  OFA  whick 
would  then  be  responsible  for  expediting  a  decision  by  the  bureau  or  takim; 
the  case  for  referral  to  the  Secretary.  This  rule  is  no  longer  in  effect,  Hie 
staff  feels  this  rule  should  be  reinstituted  to  exi)edite  handling  of  audit  excep- 
tions at  headquarters. 

Mr.  LxjND.  I  think  there  is  a  point  there,  and  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion the  last  first. 

I  have  just  reinstated  it.  We  have  a  90-day  rule  and  there  were  so 
many  instances  in  which  it  could  not  be  followed,  and  it  required 
B,  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  write  up  all  of  these  audit  rep>orts. 
Mr.  Wilbert's  staff  kept  the  time.  We  evaluated  the  time  involved, 
and  felt  a  single  brief  memo  could  substitute.  So  we  tried  that  now 
for  about  9  months. 

When  I  ^et  the  90-day  report  I  pick  it  up  and  contact  the  operat- 
ing unit.    They  always  ask  for  more  time.    That  was  the  problem. 

Now,  just  about  3  weeks  ago  I  asked  for  a  reinstatement  of  it  to 
try  it  again.  We  will  continue  that  on  that  90-day  basis.  As  a  matttf 
of  fact,  I  would  like  to  reduce  it  further.  It  will  depend  on  whether 
the  Secretary  accepts  the  total  recommendation  on  this  front  or  not 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  a  case  that  came  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  worked  on  it  myself  this  year,  so  it  happened.  It  was  an 
old  case  that  involved  the  merit  syst^n,  and  the  assignment  of  indi- 
viduals not  qualified.  It  was  a  very  large  exception.  This  necessitated 
3  solid  days  on  my  part  just  to  acquaint  myself  with  it.  I  reviewed 
personally  in  excess  of  1,260  individual  case  histories  all  the  way 
from  three  pages  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  You  cannot  make  *a 
decision  unless  you  have  those  facts.  We  went  in  there  and  got  all 
of  them. 

You  say  why  didn't  the  auditor  do  it?  He  had  done  it.  The  State 
challenged  the  position  we  had  taken  and  asked  us  to  go  back  and 
nriake  that  recheck.  They  said  that  they  had  developed  new  informa- 
tion. It  turned  out  they  were  about  80  percent  correct.  They  had 
developed  new  information  which  met  our  criteria.  So  we  had  to 
back  up  and  then  pass  on  the  exception  and  reduce  the  amount  of  the 
audit  we  were  requesting.  That  is  what  is  involved  in  some  of  these 
cases.  ^  It  is  not  a  quick  proposition.  I  just  have  to  fit  it  in  and  try 
to  review  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  do  think  they  have  a  good  valid  point? 

Mr.  Lund.  I  think  it  is  a  very  valid  one  and  there  should  be  no 
reason  on  the  average  case  to  hold  it  for  90  days.    It  should  be  less. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Kelly  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  the  document  I  referred  to  is 
designed  to  clarify  it,  and  handle  it  more  expeditiously. 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  report  contains  some  remarks  concerning  further 
integration  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  into  the  regional 
office  pattern,  and  points  out  that  there  are  reaJ  obstacles  to  this. 
However,  because  they  make  no  recommendations  for  change  in  this 
regard  and  because  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  people  are  not 
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here  1  will  not  go  into  detail  on  it,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  one 
short  paragraph,  which  states : 

The  staff  found  in  general  that  the  stature  of  regional  directors  Is  such  that 
district  chiefs  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  would  do  well  to  use  them 
in  State  and  community  relations.  Regional  directors  feel  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  vei^  reluctant  to  utilize  regional  office  services. 

I  hope  you  will  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  people.  From  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  about 
field  operations  of  regional  directors  and  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  a  real  valid  comment. 

I  tWnk  in  general  that  these  staflf  investigators  found  out  that  your 
field  organization  is  being  pretty  well  run.  I  think  that  is  a  compli- 
ment to  you. 

Mr.  Lund.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  And  to  your  people  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Lund.  I  would  just  like  to  say,  if  I  may,  that  we  would  like  to 
compliment  the  gentlemen.  There  was  a  lot  of  work  they  had  to  go 
into,  digging  out  everything  they  needed,  but  they  were  most  courteous, 
considerate,  and  cooperative  in  getting  information. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  do  not  even  know  who  they  are.  They  operate 
independently  of  the  subcommittee  which  is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Lund.  They  were  very  fine  and  they  gave  us  a  little  time  to  try 
to  dig  up  what  they  wantea;  because  you  do  not  always  have  these 
things  at  your  fingertips. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Laird. 

delays  in  settlesment  of  AUDrr  exceptions 

Mr.  Laird.  In  going  over  the  report,  I  think  the  only  real  criticism 
was  covered  pretty  well  by  the  chairman ;  but  it  did  seem  to  me  that 
the  delays  were  quite  long. 

Mr.  Lund.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Laird.  Some  of  them  going  back  to  1958.  It  Avas  hard  for  me 
to  understand  why  they  would  hold  fire  that  long.  I  do  hope  it  can 
be  set  up  so  that  there  will  not  be  those  delays.  The  problem  here 
is  somewhat  the  same  as  we  had  in  the  winter  Olympic  games  out  in 
California.  In  the  Defense  Appropriation  Act  there  is  a  limitation 
that  would  not  allow  them  to  use  anv  defense  support  money  of  the 
r)epartment  of  Defense  if  any  friendly  nation  was  barred  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  games.  What  happened  was  that  they  did  not  bar 
anybody  until  the  day  before  the  events  started,  and  all  of  the  money 
had  been  expended. 

It  oftentimes  seems  to  me  governmental  agencies  wait  until  all  of 
the  funds  are  expended,  before  they  make  their  determinations.  For 
instance,  in  these  Hill-Burton  programs,  all  of  the  funds  have  not 
been  necessarily  expended  at  the  time  you  find  evidence  of  some  mis- 
appropriation or  misuse  of  funds.  If  you  are  going  to  take  that  long 
a  period  of  time  to  make  the  determination  you  are  not  going  to  he 
able  to  save  much  money. 

Mr.  Lund.  Well,  actually,  that  time  span  is  too  long,  except  that 
there  are  these  complications  of  going  back  and  getting  information 
and  reviewing  the  situation.  In  our  new  procedure  we  propose  to 
reduce  this  to  a  60-day  period,  and  we  feel  that  that  may  have  a  salu- 
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tary  effect  But  in  many  of  these  projects,  to  be  very  frank,  we  just 
cannot  get  them  done  in  the  short  period  of  time.  Then  the  State 
asks  for  more  time,  and  we  are  inchned  to  grant  them,  too.  Some- 
times they  are  short  staffed,  and  they  have  vei^  expensive  repoita. 
Not  just  the  report,  but  the  work  papers  on  it  will  be  several  inches 
thick  on  a  major  project.  It  takes  time  and  it  runs  probably  a  month 
of  a  man's  time. 

Then  if  we  have  to  go  back  and  recheck  on  a  State  appeal,  that  takee 
another  period  of  time,  probably  a  week.  There  you  have  5  weeks 
on  our  part;  and  if  we  take  5  weeks  for  ourselves,  thwi,  in  fairness, 
we  have  to  give  the  State  the  same  amount  of  time  that  we  took  to 
develop  it.  That  is  our  feeling  about  it.  What  is  equitable  to  one 
is  equitable  to  the  other.  But  we  certainly  believe  we  should  be  able 
to  reduce  that  time  span,  and  we  will  try  to  do  it. 

Surgeon  General  Burnbt.  May  I  point  out  as  a  State  adminis- 
trator, or  former  State  administrator,  that  I  ran  into  these  things  in 
our  State  that  would  take  3  or  4  or  5  weeks  of  time  to  come  in  with 
exceptions  which  go  back  that  long  a  period.  It  is  a  rather  time- 
consuming  process  to  go  back  and  get  all  of  the  information  and  bring 
it  up  to  date.  So  your  comments  this  morning  relative  to  the  desir- 
ability of  providing,  Mr.  Lund,  the  numbers  of  individuals  who  can 
keep  file  audits  current,  I  believe^  will  have  a  desirable  residt  in  bring- 
ing more  current  consideration  of  these  exceptions. 

Also,  I  would  suspect  there  will  always  be  sc«ie  of  these  atypical 
cases,  and  most  of  these  are  atypical,  which  will  require  a  little  excess 
time.    And  I  think  we  should  expect  them. 

Mr.  Laikd.  Thank  vou,  Dr,  Burney. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Lund? 

Mr.  Lund.  Just  to  say  thank  you. 
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FffiRUAKT  25,  1960. 
Sat«abttw  Aio)  ExpfiNBEfl,  Offtcb  of  ths  Gisneral  Coukbbl 

wimssBs 

PAJtXE  K.  BAKTA,  GENERAL  COUNBEL 

aC    J.  McQXTEEN,  ASSOCIATE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

JOSEPH  SILEABGY,  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICER 

P.  KELLY,  DEPARTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICER 

Program  and  finanohtff 


1969  actual 

1960  estimate 

1961  estimate 

Proerun  by  atttlvitia: 

1.  Sapfirvimry  and  gen<»rflj  Ifi^al  96rYl06S    ^.           .       .... 

$262,027 

82,606 
1M,677 
160,264 

93,167 
813,188 

$838,464 

88,468 
214,626 
183,089 
102,288 
299,966 

$259,663 

2.  Departmental  progrftm  activities: 

(a)  Public  he2th 

92,966 

^M  Food  and  drug  ..                                             

213,861 

(eS  Old-age  and  surylvon  Insuianoe.. 

193,601 

(//)  welfare  ftt^d  4^1  iicAtlon                                   ..   ... 

112, 310 

3.  Keglbnal  and  field  aervice ^ 

824,630 

Total  j>ro«ram  costs    .  ^    i.        *                  ^        ^ 

1.074,929 
10,897 

1,126^900 

1, 197,000 

4.  Relation  ofcosts  to  obligations:  Obligivtlons  incurred  for 
costs  of  other  yien  (net)— . . — *- 

Total  program  (obligations)  „           .      .    . 

l,08^286 

-601,400 

-28,000 

1,664 

1.12^W) 

-610,300 
-27,000 

1,197,000 

Flzunctng: 

Federal  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  trust  fund. — 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 

Unobligated  balanoe  ao  longer  available _ 

-662,000 
-27,000 

Approprlatiaii  Ooew  oUigat&onal  authority) ^... 

660,400 

689,700 

618,000 

Olfect  ela$»ificati<m 


1069  actual 


1960  estimate 


Wn  estimate 


Tote!  number  of  pennaoent  positlatis 

Averace  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  mt  end  of  year « 

Average  OS  grade  and  salary 

01  Personal  services: 

Penzumant  positions 

Other  personal  services 

Total  personal  seryloeSw ^. 

02  Travel 

08    Transportation  of  things 

04    Communication  services 

06  Printing  and  reproduction 

07  Other  contractual  services 

QB  Supplies  and  materials 

00  Bquipment 

11  QrantB,  subsidies,  and  eontribatioos 

15  Taxes  and  assessments 

Total  costs 

Obligations  Inourred  fbr  costs  of  other  years,  net. 

Total  obligatioDfl. 


13$ 
127 
127 


143 
136 
139 


164 
144 
14D 


9.2     $7,866 


1947,716 
8.643 


9. 4   $7. 674 


$1,016^637 
7.832 


061.368 

14,177 

180 

6^628 

1,607 

8,198 

16,821 

18,487 

66,300 

1.878 


1,074,929 
10,807 


1.086,236 


9.8   $7,616 


$1,072,222 
3.916 


1,024.460 
9,000 
100 
6,600 
1.200 
6.^00 
7.460 
10,000 
61,221 
1,650 


1.126,900 


1,126.900 


1,070,188 

11,000 

100 

6,400 

1,200 
14.120 

8,200 
13,600 
64,612 

1,730 


1.107,000 


1.197,000 
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Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Banta,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  Yes.    I  have  submittexi  a  statement. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  do  not  mind  if  we  still  refer  to  you  as  Con- 
gressman, do  you? 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  it  is  not  a  long  time. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Congressman,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  back  with  us. 
You  go  right  ahead. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT 

Mr.  Banta.  If  I  may,  I  will  read  what  has  been  prepared  as  a  brief 
summary  of  our  justifications. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  performs  all  of  the  legal  work 
incident  to  the  total  activities  of  the  Department.  The  1961  budget 
estimate  requests  a  total  of  $1,197,000,  an  increase  of  $70,100  over 
available  funds  in  fiscal  year  1960,  and  will  provide  for  11  new 
attorney  positions. 

REQUEST  FOR  NEW  ATTORNEY  POSITIONS 

With  the  continued  expansion  and  growth  of  manv  of  the  programs 
administered  by  this  Department,  along  with  recently  enacted  legisla- 
tion, the  workload  of  this  Office  continues  to  steadily  increase  and  will 
do  so  through  1961. 

In  supervisory  and  general  legal  services,  one  attomev  is  requested 
to  serve  as  patents  officer  to  administer  the  Department's  patent  poli- 
cies, regulations  and  procedures.  One  attorney  is  requested  for  the 
Public  Health  Division  to  meet  increased  demand  for  legal  services 
in  the  enforcement  work  of  the  water  pollution  program  and  the  in- 
creasing needs  of  the  contract  research  program  and  the  construction 
grant  program  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Two  attorneys  are  requested  for  the  Old- Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance Division  primarily  to  handle  the  greatly  increased  workload  re- 
sulting from  the  very  significant  increase  in  volume  of  litigated  cases. 
The  workload  of  the  Welfare  and  Education  Division  continues  very 
heavy,  primarily  as  the  result  of  Public  Law  85-864,  National  Defeiu^ 
Education  Act  of  1958,  and  the  two  attorneys  requested  are  necessary 
if  we  are  to  furnish  the  required  legal  services  in  this  most,  important 
program.  Five  attorneys  are  requested  for  the  regional  offices,  to  be 
located  in  the  five  offices  where  the  need  is  greatest,  and  are  urgently 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  the  tremenous  increase  and  growth  in  all 
prosrrams  serviced  by  our  regional  attorneys. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Banta.  Your  appropriation  for 
1960,  including  transfers,  is  $1,126,900. 

Mr.  Banta.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Your  request  for  1961  is  $1,197,000,  an  increase  of 
$70,100  and  11  positions. 

Mr.  Banta.  That  is  riffht. 
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ORIGINAL   REQUEST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Your  request  to  the  Department  for  your  Office  was 
$1,380,000. 

Ivir.  Banta.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  The  Secretary  cut  you  a  pretty  sizable  sum,  didn't 
he? 

Mr.  Banta.  $135^000. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  the  cuts  that  were  made 
by  the  Secretary  and  what  they  were  for  and  why  they  were  needed, 
and  the  same  information  regarding  the  further  cut  by  the  Bureau  oi 
the  Budget. 

(The material  supplied  follows :) 

Salaries  and  expenseg,  OjgUce  of  the  General  Counsel 


Activity 

Secretary  disallowed 

Buieaa  of  the  Budget 
disallowed 

Poflitions 

Amount 

Positions 

Amount 

5 

4 
2 
1 

10 
10 

$25,367 
16.740 
17, 795 
3,614 
48,042 
23,442 

1 

$11,721 

Public  health 

946 

'PCMvl  an^?  Arn^ 

3 

17,280 

OASI 

2,260 

Wfiif^irA  And  pdiiffittnn 

2,070 

ne^oifti  ^nd  flpid 

13,734 

Total 

32 

135,000 

4 

48,000 

Mr.  Banta.  The  positions  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  were  leffal  positions,  with  supporting  secretarial 
positions,  requested  to  supply  legal  services  to  the  greatly  expanding 
and  growing  programs  administered  by  the  Depaitment. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  will  insert  in  the  record  pages  99  and  100,  which 
explain  the  increases. 
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(The  pages  referred  to  follow :) 

JUSTmOATION  DATA 
Balaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the  General  Counsel 

SUMMARY  OF   CHANGES 

Enacted  appropriation  for  1900  (including  $510,200  OASI  and  $27,000 
food  and  dmg  transfers) (l,126w900 

Estimate  for  1961  (including  $552,000  OASI  and  $27,000  food  and 
dmg  transfers) 1,  U97,060 

Total  change 70,100 

INOSBASBB 

(a)  Mandatory  items : 

(1)  Employees*  health  insurance  on  existing  positions 7,578 

(2)  Increased  FICA  costs 80 


Subtotal 7,668 

(J>)  Program  increases : 

(1)  Supervisory  and  general  legal  services : 

1  position $8^  580 

Retirement  on  new  position 560 

Miscellaneous  expenses  for  11  new  positions  in  all 

activiUes . 5^  382 


(2)  PubUc health: 

1  position 4, 505 

Retirement  on  new  position 300 


(3)  OASI: 

2  positions • 10, 600 

Retirement  on  2  new  positions 670 


(4)  Welfare  and  education : 

2  positions 9, 750 

Retirement  on  new  positions 640 


(5)  Regional  and  field : 

5  positions 22,241 

Retirement  on  new  positions 1, 476 

Travel  for  5  attorneys 2, 000 


14,531 

4,806 

11,170 

10.390 

25^717 


Subtotal 68,613 

Gross  increases 74, 271 

DBCBEABEB 

(a)  1  less  day  in  excess  of  52-week  base  (262  days  1960,  261  days 

1961 ) 4, 171 


Net  increases 70, 100 

EXPLANATION  OF  CHANGES 

(1)  Supervisory  and  general  legal  services:  One  attorney  (OS-14)  is  re- 
quested to  establish  the  position  of  Department  Patents  Ofllcer;  $5,382  is  for 
miscellaneous  expenses,  such  as  equipment,  supplies,  and  employees  health  in- 
surance, for  the  new  positions  which  are  included  in  this  acUvity;   $490 
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is  related  to  the  new  position  in  tbU  activity  and  $4,8d2  for  the  10  new  Jobs 
in  all  other  activities. 

(2)  Public  health:  One  attorney  (GS-9)  is  requested  to  provide  legal  serv- 
ices in  the  expanding  programs  of  the  Bniean  of  State  Services  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

(3)  OASI:  Two  attorneys  (GS-11)  are  requested  to  help  provide  adequate 
legal  services  to  the  continued  expansion  and  maturization  of  the  entire  OASI 
prc^ram,  with  particular  emi^asis  in  the  increased  demands  for  legal  services 
for  litigation  resulting  from  the  disability  benefit  provisions  of  the  act. 

4.  Welfare  and  education:  Two  attorneys  (6S~11  and  GS-9)  are  requested 
to  provide  the  necessary  legal  services  in  connection  with  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act 

(5)  Regional  and  field :  Five  attorneys  (GS-9)  are  requested  to  provide  legal 
service  in  five  regions  where  workload  is  heaviest  due  to  the  expanding  pro- 
grams of  the  Department,  particularly  the  OASI  program. 

BAGKZiOO  OF  CA6S8 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Congressman,  give  us  some  specific  examples  of  back- 
logs that  exist  in  your  office  today  due  to  lack  of  personnel. 

OASI  DISASnjTT 

Mr.  Banta.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  any  more  specific 
examples  of  backlogs  than  is  at  present  involved  in  the  increase  in 
litigated  cases  in  tte  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  program.  As 
a  result  of  the  provision  for  the  pajonent  of  disability  benefits,  and 
the  extreme  difficulty  in  determining  eligibility  for  disability  oene- 
iits,  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  litigated  cases. 

Mr.  McQueen,^  the  Associate  General  Counsel,  over  whose  desk 
most  of  these  things  fall,  may  be  able  to  supply  some  detailed  in- 
formation regard  the  extent  of  the  increase  and  the  resulting  ba^- 
log. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Give  us  a  few  examples  of  how  this  affects  the  per- 
son making  application. 

Mr.  McQueen.  Just  this  morning  we  were  checking  on  the  cases 
that  were  pending,  where  the  Department  of  Justice  has  asked  us 
to  furnish  to  them  help  in  defending  these  cases,  comments  as  to 
the  facts,  and  so  forth.  In  region  III,  I  recall  there  are  20  cases 
pending  and  awaiting  our  comments  and  in  region  IV  tliere  are  39 
such  cases ;  in  all  there  is  a  present  backlog  of  131  such  cases. 

Mr.  FoGARnr.  Where  is  region  III  ? 

Mr.  McQueen.  Charlottesville,  Va.  Where  we  should  as  of  this 
moment  be  ready  to  hand  to  them  the  conmients.  In  the  region  IV 
office  at  Atlanta  are  the  S9  pending  cases,  the  largest  single  l)acklog 
in  any  one  region. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Tell  us  how  this  affects  the  person  that  would  benefit 

Mr.  McQueen,  You  mean,  the  individual? 

Mr.  Banta.  The  litigant  It  just  delays  him  in  getting  action 
usually. 

Mr.  McQueen.  We  naturally  ask  the  court  to  wait  until  our  com- 
ments get  diere,  and  it  is  resulting  in  some  delays  in  the  courts,  and 
the  courts  are  unhappy  about  it,  and  we  are  unhappy  about  it  too.  We 
would  like  to  be  more  prompt. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  am  not  so  concerned  about  the  courts  as  I  am  about 
the  person. 
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Mr.  McQueen.  Of  course,  you  understand  that  in  these  cases  it  vas 
found  by  the  Secretary  that  the  persons  were  not  entitled  to  benefits. 
If  the  court  finds  the  decision  to  oe  wrong  and  reverses  it,  then  erery 
day  of  delay  is  a  delay  in  the  man  getting  his  benefits. 

Mr.  Laird.  How  many  were  reversed  last  year? 

Mr.  McQueen.  I  cannot  say  how  many ;  percentagewise,  the  larp 
percentage  are  affirmed.  That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  not  a  sub- 
stanti  al  number  reversed. 

We  have  had  just  a  tremendous  increase  in  those  cases,  and  with 
the  staff  virtually  the  same  for  several  years,  it  has  made  it 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Of  course,  that  backlog  will  keep  on  going  up,  won*t 
it,  under  the  law? 

Mr.  McQueen.  Well,  some  have  been  forecasting  that  it  will  be 
going  down,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  There  is  every  indication  that  it 
is  going  to  stay  high,  because  the  issues  involved  are  the  kind  that  we 
as  lawyers  know  are  very  likely  to  be  litigated.  If  I  tell  you  you  are 
not  disabled  and  you  think  you  are^  why,  you  think  you  ought  to  prove 
that  you  are,  and  you  will  try  to  do  it. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  person. 

Mr.  McQueen.  Yes.  And,  of  course  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
too,  with  the  tremendous  increase  in  litigation,  if  we  try  to  stay  up 
at  all  with  the  job  it  entails  we  are  going  to  be  slighting  or  overlooking 
some  other  job  that  ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  there  any  other  cases  you  would  like  to  enumer- 
ate to  the  committee,  or  any  other  examples  ? 

WELFABB  AND   EDUCATION   DIVISION 

Mr.  McQueen.  I  think  in  our  Welfare  and  Education  Division  we 
have  found  for  more  than  a  year  now  where  there  is  work  that  is 
being  undone. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  happens  when  the  work  is  imdone  ? 

Mr.  McQueen.  Well,  now  and  then  we  get  a  little  spanking  from 
somebody  for  not  having  done  it — what  actually  happens  is  that  it 
remains  on  someone's  desk,  or,  knowing  our  situation  some  agency 
proceeds  without  legal  advice;  or,  we  are  ourselves  obliged  to  a^ 
without  sufficient  time  for  consideration  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Supply  for  the  record  two  or  three  examples  of  back- 
log in  the  Welfare  and  Education  Division. 

(The  information  supplied  f oDows :) 

Backlog,  Welfare  and  Education  Division 

The  backlog  of  the  Welfare  and  Education  Division  primarily  relates  to  work 
requiring  continuous  and  sustained  attention.  This  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  Division  has  concentrated  upon  essential  day-to-day  operating  xiroblems. 
particularly  since  enactment  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  (for  whicJi 
no  additional  funds  for  legal  services  have  been  provided).  Regulations  «< 
still  pending  for  the  following  programs:  Graduate  fellowships,  research  and 
experimentation  in  more  eflfeotivo  utilization  of  television,  radio,  motion  pi<^ 
tures,  and  related  media  for  educational  purposes,  training  of  teachers  in  the 
mentally  retarded  field,  and  captioned  films  for  the  deaf.  Considerable  work 
has  been  done  on  these  on  an  intermittent  basis,  but  the  inability  to  have  per- 
sonnel devote  a  more  continuous  effort  has  resulted  in  inefficiencies  both  in  the 
use  of  legal  services  and  in  the  use  of  time  of  the  program  staff. 

In  the  student  loan  program  it  has  not  been  possible  to  devote  the  neces^ry 
staff  time  to  assist  in  the  revision  of  agreements  needed  to  reflect  new  experi- 
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ence.  Legal  services  in  this  area  had  to  be  confined  to  drafting  on  a  crash  basis 
an  agreement  which  was  intended  for  use  temporarily  at  the  beginning  of  the 
program.  Services  in  other  areas  that  have  been  drastically  curtailed  include 
worlc  relating  to  contracts  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  language  research,  language  Institutes,  counseling  and 
guidance  institutes,  and  research  and  experimentation  in  the  use  of  new  media 
of  communication  for  educational  purposes,  services  in  connection  with  loans  to 
Iirivate  secondary  and  elementary  schools,  and  services  to  the  program  for  as- 
sistance in  federally  affected  areas.  In  connection  with  the  latter  program  there 
is  need  for  a  thorough  legal  overhauling  of  regulations  in  many  areas. 

Additional  services  of  the  Division  also  are  badly  needed  by  the  Children's 
Bureau,  particularly  in  connection  with  legal  research  involving  parent-child 
relationships,  in  adoption,  juvenile  delinquency,  and  other  protective  services  to 
children,  in  meeting  requests  from  States  for  assistance  in  developing  legisla- 
tion, and  for  the  collection  of  information  about  legal  developments. 

PROCEDURE  ON   DISABILITY  CASES 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  you  try  the  cases  before  the  referee  under  the 
Social  Security  Act? 

Mr.  McQueen.  No,  sir;  our  office 

Mr.  Denton.  You  don't  furnish  counsel  for  the  rest? 

Mr.  McQueen.  No,  sir;  we  never  actually  see  the  cases  as  an  Office 
of  General  Counsel 

Mr.  Denton.  Just  what  do  you  do  with  them  then  ? 

Mr.  McQueen.  After  the  final  administrative  decision  has  been 
made  against  the  claimant  he  has  the  right  to  file  complaint  in  the 
Federal  court 

Mr.  Denton.  No  ;  I  mean  before  you  get  to  the  Federal  court.  You 
try  them  before  a  referee  first.  Does  anybody  from  your  office  repre- 
sent the  Government  before  the  referee  ? 

Mr.  McQueen.  No,  sir;  the  Government  is  not  represented  at  that 
hearing.  It  is  what  the  administration,  I  believe,  calls  a  nonadver- 
sary  proceeding. 

Mr.  Denton.  Just  what  do  you  have  to  do  with  them  then,  that  is, 
with  these  social  security  cases? 

Mr.  McQueen.  We  may  be  asked  for  same  legal  advice  about  them 
at  any  stage.  There  may  be  questions  asked  that  involve  legal  points 
that  we  try  to  answer. 

Mr.  Denton.  As  one  lawyer  to  another  it  looks  to  me  like  you  are 
making  a  simple  question  awful  hard. 

Mr.  McQueen.  I  am  sorry.   I  do  not  mean  to  do  that. 

DEFINITION  or  DISABIIiITT 

Mr.  Denton.  We  have  known  for  years  what  total  and  permanent 
disability  meant,  for  50  or  100  years — 50  anyhow.  It  has  been  in 
insurance  cases.  It  has  been  in  veterans  cases.  It  has  been  in  work- 
men's compensation  cases.  Maybe  I  am  saying  it  a  little  bit  simply, 
but  it  means  inability  to  perform  the  substantive  duties  of  any  gainful 
occupation  for  a  long,  indefinite  period.  But  you  have  tried  to  give 
us  some  other  definition  and,  of  course,  the  court  in  the  Teeter  case 
said  you  were  wrong,  and  total  disability  meant  in  your  law  just  what 
it  meant  anyplace  else. 

Mr.  Laird.  Of  course,  it  does  read  a  little  differently  in  workmen's 
coinpensation. 

Mr.  Denton.  No. 
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Mt.Laibd.  YeB;itdoesinourStatew 

Mr.  Denton.  You  say  total,  perman^t  disaibiilty.  They  get  some- 
thing out  of  a  report  that  I  think  one  of  the  Senators  or  Con^ressmoi 
mentioned  and  tney  try  to  put  a  different  interpretation  on  iL 

Mr.  Banta.  The  statute  contains  different  words. 

Mr.  Denton.  It  says  total,  permanent  disability. 

Mr.  Banta.  No;  the  statute  does  not  contain  the  words  'Hotal 
disability." 

Mr.  Denton.  You  have  $45  million  going  to  be  paid  for  the  sewage 
disposal  system.    Do  you  need  an  extra  lawyer  bcijauae  of  that? 

Mr.  Banta.  Oh,  yes,  you  are  referring  to  our  request  for  one  attor- 
ney in  the  Public  Health  Division  of  our  office. 

Mr.  Denton.  Of  course,  if  the  sum  were  cut  to  $20  million,  would 
that  make  any  difference  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  No;  it  would  not  make  any  difference.  This  is  only  a 
request  for  one  man  in  an  office  where  there  would  be 

Mr.  MoQxjEEN.  This  request  refers  chiefly  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  "control"  title  of  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  and  not  the 
grants  for  construction  title. 

Mr.  Banta.  The  amount  of  money  authorized  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Right  here  it  said  $45  million  was  needed  and  yoa 
would  need  an  extra  man.    That  is  on  page  3  of  your  statement. 

Mr.  Banta.  The  amount  of  money  lor  construction  grants  is  not 
related  particularly  to  the  need  for  legal  services  in  the  field  of  water- 
pollution  control.  There  would  be  some  legal  work  passing  on  the 
eligibility  of  an  applicant  There  is  very  little  there,  but  we  do  have 
an  enforcement  procedure  that  is  entirely  independent  of  the  title  of 
the  act  which  provides  for  grants  for  sewage-disposal  treatment 
plants,  and  that  has  to  do  with  pollution.  Hearings  are  provided  for. 
We  spent — ^I  believe  we  had  three  last  year  involving  the  Missouri 
River. 

The  act  provides  for  a  hearing  before  a  board  constituted  by  ap- 

S>intment  of  the  Department  of  Interior  and  our  Department  and  the 
ovemors  of  the  different  States  affected. 

NtTMBBR  or  ATPTHOMZED  POSrHONS 

Mr.  Denton,  How  many  lawyers  do  you  have  over  there  f 

Mr.  Banta.  You  mean 

Mr.  Denton.  In  your  Department. 

Mr.  Banta.  We  have  143  positions  authorized,  which  includes  9W>- 
retary  and  clerical  as  well  as  legal  positions. 

duties  op  i^wters 

Mr.  Denton.  What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  t    Write  opinions  I 

Mr.  SHiEARGT.  That  is  total  jobs. 

Mr.  Banta.  Yes ;  86  lawyers  on  a  staff  of  148.  Of  course,  we  write 
opinions  and  we  provide  consultation  services  re^rding  just  abcMit 
everything  in  which  the  Department  is  involved,  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.  Denton.  Some  lawyers  can  do  a  good  deal  of  work  and  some 
lawyers  cannot  do  very  much. 
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Mf;  BantI.  Most  of  our  lawyers  are  extrei^ely  capable.  I  must  say 
I  have  been  Greneral  Counsel  since  the  Department  was  organised,  and 
I  think  tdiey  are  an  exceptional  group  of  public  servants. 

Mr.  Denton.  Can.  you  give  me  an  idea  of  how  much  work  thay  do  ? 
Do  they  write  opinions  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  Yes. 

Mr.  Denton.  How  many  opinions  would  you  or  they  write  a  day, 
or  how  many  da^  would  it  take  them  to  write  an  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Banta.  That  would  all  depend  on  how  much  research  would 
have  to  go  into  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  You  are  familiar  with  the  figures  Mr.  Stafford  has 
about  the  Federal  courts? 

Mr.  Banta.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  will  grant  you,  in  some  cases  it  will  take  longer  than 
some  others,  Imt  a  general  idea  oi  the  work  they  do  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  should  hate  very  badl^  to  say,  or  I  would  hate  to  say 
how  much  time  it  takes  to  write  an  opinion  because  one  might  very  well 
do  it  in  a  day  or  less. 

Mr.  Denton.  I  grant  you  that. 

Mr.  Banta.  And  in  some  areas  it  might  require  k  ocmfiiderabie 
amount  of  time' and  research.  But  there  is  no  incompetent  lawyer  on 
the  staff.  Of  course,  the  work  has  to  be  dome  on  a  priority  basis,  but  - 
the  work  is  done  promptly  with  the  exceptions  we  nave  noted  in  cer- 
tain areas.  Now  the  cases  Mr.  McQueen  mentioned  to  you  relate  to* 
the  number  that  are  pending  in  litigation  in  the  OASI  eases.  Wlmt 
the  Department  does  is  to  refer  them  to  the  Department  of  Justice 

Mr.  Denton.  Could  you  tell  me  what  you  do  ? 

Mr.  BAirra.  -When  we  get  one  of  these  cases  we  prepare  a  document 
for  use  by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  its  use  in  i)reparation  of 
the  defense.  You  know  the  procedure  for  judicial  review  in.  this  act 
is  a  suit  brought  in  the  Federal  court  bv  a  person  who  has  been  denied 
benefits.  He  files  a  petition  in  the  Federal  district  court.  That  peti- 
tion, of  course,  reaches  the  Department  of  Justice  and  we  are  asked 
to  provide  a  statement  of  the  facts  and  cite  appropriate  cases  with  the 
usual  transmittal  letter  of  the  ref  ering  counsel, 

Mr.  Denton.  But  the  facts  are  all  before  the  referee  anyhow ;  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Banta.  But  the  Department  of  Justice  wants  us  to  do  a  little 
more  than  hand  them  that  record.  They  want  us  to  write  it  up  in 
the  same  fashion  that  you  would  if  cases  were  being  referred  to  you 
for  trial. 

Mr- Denton.  Off  the  record. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

Mr.  Denton.  After  the  case  is  taken  to  Federal  court  upon  that 
procedure,  both  sides  move  for  summary  judgment. 

Mr.  Banta.  Yes; 

Mr.  Denton.  And  the  record  is  all  there. 

Mr.  Banta.  Yes.  The  record  is  all  there.  But  it  is  usually  ab- 
stracted for  the  court,    He  does  not  want  to  wade  through  it. 

Mr.  Denton.  Do  I  get  it  that  you  abstract  it  for  the  Department  of 
Justice? 
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Mr.  Baot'a.  Yes,  sir.  We  undertake  to  do  so  as  referral  eofonsel  for 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  jDentok.  It  is  a  fact  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  law  to  <dte  in 
just  one  case.    You  will  agree  with  that,  won't  you  ? 

Mr.  McQueen.  It  is  largely  a  factual  matter. 

(Discussion  off  the  recoil. ) 

OPINIONS  RENDERED  ON  SECTITON  433   (A)  OF  THE  FUBUG  HEAI<TH 

SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  Laird.  I  want  to  find  out  just  a  little  bit  about  two  opinions  that 
were  rendered  by  your  office  that  have  to  do  with  section  433(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Last  year  in  our  conference  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  there  was  an  effort  made  to 
include  some  funds  for  the  building  of  research  facilities  at  some  of  our 
medical  schools  around  the  United  States.  It  was  pointed  out  at  that 
time  that  your  office  rendered  an  opinion  that  becaise  of  the  Health 
Research  Facility  Act  which  was  passed  in  the  84th  Congress  that 
section  433  (a)  could  not  be  used. 

Mr.BANTA.  433(a)  money? 

Mr.  Laird.  433(a)  authorization  could  not  be  used  because  438(a) 
provides  for  funds  on  an  unmatched  basis  and  the  Health  Research 
Facilities  Act  provided  for  matching  and  placed  a  limitation  on  appro- 
priations, and  was  thus  more  restrictive. 

This  opinion  wasr  accepted  and  I  referred  to  it  on  page  13470  of  the 
Congressional  Record  of  July  30, 1959.  It  is  in  the  unbound  record^ 
I  believe,  of  the  1st  session  of  the  86th  Cong:ress. 

The  other  day  we  are  told  that  you  have  rendered  a  new  opinion 
that  is  just  the  opposite.  In  the  meantime  I  went  ahead  and  accepted 
the  information  that  was  ^ven  us  by  the  Department,  and  introduced 
legislation  to  authorize  this  kind  of  a  program. 

One  finds  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  when  you  cannot 
rely  upon  the  Department's  advice  on  A  matter  like  this.  This  was 
all  outlined  very  clearly  in  the  Congressional  Record  last  year,  and 
I  believe  that  the  two  varying  opinions  should  be  placed  in  tJie  record 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  do  not  have  any  independent  recollection  of  the  opin- 
ions you  refer  to  but  I  shall  undertake  to  comply  with  your  request. 

Mr.  Kellt.  We  will  supply  a  statement. 

Mr.  Laird.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  now.  I  know 
some  question  arose  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  related  to  beyond  what 
you  are  saying  now ;  nor  do  I  know  what  since  transpired. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  would  like  to  have  a  full  background  on  that  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  will  take  a  look  and  supply  it,  or  discuss  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  want  this  information  clear  in  our  record.  It  seems 
to  me,  if  what  has  been  reported  to  me  as  your  basis  for  determining 
legislative  intent  is  correct,  that  if  we  put  into  our  committee  report 
that  the  use  of  483(a)  is  not  legal,  then  you  would  be  in  pretty  bad 
shape. 
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Mr.  Banta.  If  you,  by  any  method,  amend  the  statute  we  would 
certainly  be  in  bad  shape  if  we  failed  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  Hatsd.  There  is  no  amendment  of  the  statute  here  in  any  case. 
There  was  no  amendment  of  the  statute  by  the  Senate.  It  was  just 
an  expression  of  their  opinion  as  to  legislative  intent. 

Mr.  Banta.  If  there  was  no  amendment  to  the  statute  it  seems  to 
me  if  you  make  some  change  in  what  funds  can  be  or  cannot  be  ex- 
pended under  433 (a) ,  you  may  not  change  the  statute,  but  if  you  liibiit 
appropriated  funds 

Mr.  Laird.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  thing  you  can  base  your 
chan^  in  opinion  on  is  two  sentences  in  the  Congressional  Record 
covermg  the  Senate  debate.  That  is  the  only  basis  on  which  your 
change  of  opinion  could  be  rendered. 

Mr.  Banta.  Let  me  check  and  see  what  represents  the  real  situation 
and  see  if  I  can  identify  the  thing  you  are  talking  about.  If  you  have 
not  seen  the  two  opinions  you  are  talking  about,  are  you  sure  they 
conflict? 

Mr.  Laird.  I  am  positive  they  hare  either  been  changed,  or  the 
information  I  refer  to  on  page  13470  of  the  Congressional  Record 
as  given  to  me  was  in  error. 

Mr.  Banta.  Well,  let  me  look.   I'll  supply  the  information. 

Mr.  Laird.  All  I  want  to  know  is  what  you  have  done  here.  I  am 
just  trying  to  find  out  whether  you  need  legislation  or  whether  you  do 
not. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  do  not  want  to  say  there  was  no  change  in  opinion, 
but  I  want  to  see  whether  there  was  before  I  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Banta,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Laird  on  this  question 
because  we  were  pretty  well  confused  in  conference  with  the  Senate 
last  year  because  of  wnat  someone  said  was  a  ruling  by  your  people. 
And  this  year  we  are  told  in  hearings  that  it  has  been  changed. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  I  think  it  should  be 
squared  away,  because  it  can  be  embarrassing  to  us  to  have  Members 
of  the  Senate  say  they  have  a  ruling  and  use  it  in  conference,  and  we 
go  by  that  decision,  and  then  find  out  later  that  the  decision  is  just 
5ie  opposite. 

Mr.  Banta.  I  agree,  and  I  shall  find  out  what  the  circumstances 
are  and  clarify  it  for  you. 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Office  MEicoRANomf,  U.S.  GovEacNMEK^ 

July  1,1959. 
To :  Dr.  0.  J.  Van  Slyke,  Deputy  Director,  NIH. 
ITrom :  Edward  J.  Ronrke,  Assistant  General  Gonnsel. 

Subject:    Grants — Construction   of   research  fiiciUties — ^Relationship  betweeti 
section  433(a)  and  title  VII,  PHS  Act 

You  orally  Inquired  on  June  30  whether  funds  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1900  for  the  several  categorical  institutions  of  NIH  would  be  available  for  grants 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the  erection  of  buildings  pursuant  to  section 
433(a)  of  the  act  in  addition  to  the  $30  million  authorized  by,  and  exi)ected  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  health  research  facilities  construction  grant  program  of 
title  VII,  PHS  Act,  as  amended. 

While  the  answer  is  not  entirely  free  from  doubt,  our  best  legal  Judgment  is 
that  the  construction  grant  provisions  of  section  433(a)  are  in  effect  suspended 
during  the  temporary  progriim  authorized  by  title  VII  unless,  by  provision 
in  the  appropriation  act  for  any  year  or  in  the  legislative  history  of  such  an 
act,  it  be  made  unmistakably  clear  that  Congress  intends  the  categorical  research 
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appropriations  to  be  used  for  constmctioii  grants  autborized  by  section  4S$(a) 
in  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated  for  construction  grants  under  title  YII, 
We  do  not  consider  the  current  evidences  of  congressional  intent  so  tar  called 
to  our  attention  (S.  Bept  425  on  HJL  6760)  as  indicating  that  the  categorical 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1960  are  to  be  used  for  a  "second"  construction  grant 
program. 

You  will  recall  that  in  the  hearings  on  S.  840,  &Wi  Congress,  the  bill  that 
hecame  title  VII,  the  fbrmer  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations^  Sen- 
ator Bridges,  pointed  out  that  his  committee  had  refused  to  approve  eonstmction 
.grant  fui^  imder  section  433  because  of  lack  of  adequate  attrition  from  the 
^legislative  committees"  to  provide  an  adequate  statutory  base  for  sach  a  pro- 
.gram.*  Senator  Hill  noted  this  point  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.'  Wbile  in 
any  fiscal  year  Congress  couid  choose  a  different  course,  its  intent  to  appropriate 
^or  two  construction  grant  programs  would  have  to  be  unmistakably  clear. 

One  reason  for  a  need  for  the  clearest  indication  is  that  the  carnally  pre- 
Bcribed  limitations  in  title  VII  would  be  subverted  by  use  of  the  very  general 
authority  in  section  433(a).  For  example,  unlike  title  VII  this  section  does  not 
require  ^'matching,"  does  not  require  review  by  the  National  Advisory  Coundl 
on  Health  Research  Facilities,  and  permits  use  of  funds  for  the  requisition  of 
land.  While  Congress  would  not  be  precluded,  even  so,  from  dual  ai^>ropria- 
tions  to  carry  on  dual  construction  grant  programs,*  such  a  result  is  not  to  be 
implied  from  ttie  ai^ropriation  bill  in  its  present  form  (H.R.  6769,  June  21, 
1939  )'X»  from  t^  l^slative  history  to  date.  Regarding  such  history,  we  might 
add  that  not  only  are  congressional  committee  ^'directives"  not  law,  but  these 
in  the  Senate  report,  noted  above,  that  relate  to  the  establishment  of  research 
"centers"  fall  far  short  of  directives  to  make  consti^ction  grants  outside  the 
sc6^  of  title  VII. 

Since  your  call,  Mr«  RUf  us  Miles  has  raised  the  same  question.  We  are  there^ 
fore  sending  him  a  copy  of  this  memorandum. 


Offioe  Mbmqbandum,  U.S.  Go\'ebnment 

NOVBMBEB  4,  1939. 

To :  Dr.  James  A.  Shannon,  Director,  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
iTrom :  Bdward  J,  Roarke,  Assistant  General  Counsel. 

Subject:  Grants— Construction  of  research  facilities — Funds  available  in  year 
1960  for  grants  pursuant  to  sections  412(d)  and  43S(a),  PHS  Act. 

Your  memorandum  of  October  21  requests  legal  advice  on  whether  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1960  for  the  National  Heart  Institute  may  lawfully  be 
used  for  grants  for  the  establishment  of  primate  colonies,  including  funds  both 
for  research  operating  costs  and  the  costs  of  construction  and  equipping  the  nec- 
essary facilities. 

We  believe  the  answer  is  in  the  affirmative. 

The  appropriation  in  question  (Public  Law  86-158)  is  the  item  entitled  "Na- 
tional Heart  Institute"  and  provides  funds  **to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Heart  Act."  Section  3(b)  of  this  act  (act  of  June  16,  1948,  Public  Law 
65,  80th  Cong.)  added  the  foUowing  {Hrovisions  to  the  PHS  Act,  being  section 
412(d); 

''(d)  make  grants-in-aid  to  universities,  hospitals,  laboratories,  and  4>ther  pub- 
lic or  private  agencies  and  institutions,  and  to  individuals  for  such  research 
projects  relating  to  heart  diseases  as  are  recommended  by  the  Council,  Including 
grants  to  such  ag^icies  and  institutions  for  the  coastruction,  acquisition^  leasing, 
equipment,  and  maintenance  of  such  hospital,  clinic,  laboratory,  and  related 
facilities,  and  for  the  care  of  such  patients  therein,  as  are  necessary  for  such 
research ;" 

Pertinent  here  also  are  the  provisions  of  section  433(a)  of  the  PHS  Act  which 
was  added  by  the  act  of  August  15, 1950,  and  authorized  "grants-in-aid  for  draw- 


^  H«arlsgfi,  Suboommlttee  on  Health  of  the  iSeoate  Committee  on  Labor  and  PaUie 
Welfare,  p.  87. 

•  101  CoiifrresBional  Record,  p.  10704. 

•For  example,  aec.  433(a)  presumably  would  be  an  adequate  base  for  an  appfoBHatiea 
to  tturrivp  a  p«>ftat  oC  order.  The  recommendation  of  thia  Department  that,  npon  enaetmeat 
of  title  VII,  the  construction  erant  authority  of  sec.  483  (a)  be  repealed  (Honae^^earlDM, 
Mth  Oonf?..  on  H.R.  3459  and  H.R.  4114  and  6.  84S,  pp.  12S>181)  was  not  followed  bv 
the  Congress. 
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log-  plaBs»  ereetioii  of  buU^ings^  and  acqulsitiQii  of  lancl  tlierefor"  ^or  the  wip- 
poit  of  research  in  categorical  fields.  This  subsection  states  that  its'  provisions 
."sfaaH.al^o  be  applicable  to  any  institute  established  by  any  other  proyisaon  of 
this  act  to  the  extent  that  such  institute  does  not  already  have  the  authority 
conf erredby  this  subsection." 

Assuming  therefore  that  any  construction  needed  for  the  establishment,  for 
heart  research  purposes,  of  a  ''primate  colony"  comes  within  the  terms  of 
section  412(d),  as  supplemented  If  necessary  by  section  433(a),  there  would 
have  been  no  legal  difficulty  cm  the  face  of  these  provisions  in  using  the  funds 
ai^ropriated  for  the  Heart  Institute  for  grants  recommended  by  the  Heart 
Council. 

.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  subsequent  to  the  enactoxent  of  412 (d> 
and  433(a),  Congress  in  1956  provided  in  title  VII  of  the  PHS  Act  a  different 
basis  for  grants  for  construction  of  research  facilities.  This  originally  was 
limited  to  grants  ai^lied  for  on  of  before  June  30,  1958,  but  later  extended 
to  June  30,  1961  (Public  Law  85-777).  This  authority  was  specifically  condi- 
tioned in  ways  not  applicable  to  tha  preexisting  provisions ;  thus,  among  other 
limitatioDs.  grants  were  to  be  on  a  50-50  matching  basis  and  were  to  be  made 
only  if  recommended  by  a  special  advisory  cotmcil  set  up  for  this  purpose^ 
Therefore,  as  we  previously  advised  (memo  to  Dr.  Van  Slyke,  July  1,  1959), 
the  question  in  any  fiscal  year  is  whether  appropriations  other  than  those  for 
grants  under  title  VII  may  be  considered  available  for  construction  grants 
authorized  by  section  433(a)  or,  as  now  presented,  under  412(4)  relating  solely 
to  the  Heart  Institute.  Our  opinion,  now  equally  applicable  to  section  412  (d), 
was  that  the  construction  grant  authority  of  section  433(a)  should  be  con- 
stdered  suspended  for  the  duration  of  the  temporary  title  VII  authority  unless 
Congress  clearly  indicates  in  any  fiscal  year  its  intention  to  appropriate  funds 
for  a  "second"  construction  grant  activity.  The  critical  legal  question  here 
thus  becomes  whether  there  is  significant  evidence  of  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  to  be  used  for  construction  grants  for  -'primate  colonies" 
outside  the  scope  and  terms  of  title  VIL 

As  to  this,  we  may  note  first  that  there  is  no  express  provision  in  thje  appro* 
priation  act  itself  which  resolves  the  question.  Since  it  is  permissible,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  Congress  was  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  National  Heart 
Act  for  the  execution  of  which  the  funds  are  expressly  appropriated,  there 
is  a  reasonable  basis  for  the  view  that  the  appropriation  act  on  its  face 
may  be  said  to  provide  funds  for  two  construction  grant  programs  since  it 
includes  a  separate  appropriation  item  which  also  provides  funds  for  grants 
pursuant  to  the  "Health  Research  Facilities  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,"  the 
act  adopting  title  VII  of  the  PHS  Act  Sven  so,  however,  it  is  appropriate 
to  consider  evidence  of  intent  outside  the  terms  of  the  appropriation  act 
itself  because  of  the  already  noted  ambiguity  of  the  relationship  in  tlie  basic 
statute  between  sections  412(d)  and  483(a)  on  the  one  hand  and  title  VII 
on  the  other. 

Considering  such  evidence,  the  House  report  on  the  appropriation  bill  c<hi- 
tains'  no  pertinent  references  except  for  the  assertion  that  the  maximum 
authorized  amount  for  construction  grants  under  title  VII  was  "woefully  in- 
adequate" to  meet  the  needs  (Kept.  No.  309,  86th  Ck>ng.,  pp.  25>26).  In  the 
Senate,  the  report  also  notes  "unmet  needs"  and  the  fact  that  applications  for 
title  VII  construction  funds  have  exceeded  the  available  amounts  (Rept.  No. 
425,  p.  39).  More  pertinent,  the  Senate  report  in  discussing  the  Heart  Insti- 
tute's program  stated  (p.  32)  that : 

"The  committee  notes  the  testimony  of  several  v^itneeses  in  connection  with 
the  need  to  establish  within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  one  ov 
more  primate  colonies,  which  would  permit  heart  disease  to  be  studied  over 
the  lifespan  of  the  animals,  including  studies  related  to  heredity.  Based  on  su<di 
testimony,  it  is  the  committee's  judgment  that  such  primate  colonies  would  be 
most  useful  to  medical  science  if  there  were  several  such  colonies  geographically 
distributed  and  created  as  a  part  of  a  university  envircMmient.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  colonies  could  serves  the  purposes  of  several  programs  and 
could  be  more  economically  administered  than  would  be  true  if  they  were  estab- 
lished as  separate  resources.  The  committee  will  provide  increases  over  the 
House  allowances  to  permit  the  Heart  Institute  to  proceed  with  the  establish- 
ment of  one  such  fiaclUty  during  fiscal  year  1960,  assuming  that  this  wfU  serve 
as  a  prototype  for  the  creation  of  similar  resources  elsewhere  in  subsequent 
yeara" 
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The  abOTe  statement  does  not  make  dear  whedier  Federal  constnicticm  grants 
outside  the  scope  of  title  VII  were  to  be  used,  whether  regular  researdi  grants 
for  operational  exi)enses  would  be  enough  for  the  ''establishment"  of  a  colonj, 
or  whether  a  direct  Federal  operation  was  contemplated  (see  also,  the  general 
noncat^orical  discussion  of  possibilities  to  be  explored,  p.  23  of  the  report). 

The  ambiguity  of  the  Senate  report  was  rather  clearly  resolved,  however,  when 
the  Senate  and  House  considered  the  report  of  the  coi^erence  committee  oh  the 
appropriation  bill.  The  two  Houses  had  not  differed  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
appropriated  for  title  VII,  the  maximum  amount  authorized,  but  had  differed 
on  the  amount  of  increase  for  the  National  Heart  Institute.  In  explaining  the 
differences  and  the  compromise,  the  most  pertinent  statements  were  those  by 
Senator  Hill  (Congressional  Record,  July  30,  1959,  p.  13443),  and  Oongressman 
Fogarty  (id,  pp.  14367-14369).  Both  presented  a  chart  to  indicate  the  confer- 
ennce  agreement  on  the  increases  above  the  House  allowance  and  each  chart  in- 
cluded an  item  under  the  following  headings :  "National  Heart  Institute,'*  "Private 
colonies,"  "$2  milUon." 

Senator  Hill's  statement  in  pertinent  part  was  as  follows  (p.  13443)  : 

"The  Senate  had  allowed  11  million  for  the  establishment  of  primate  oolcMiles 
by  the  National  Heart  Institute.  The  conferees  have  agreed  on  an  allowance 
of  ^  million,  sufficient  to  establish  two  primate  colonies  during  the  year.  As 
authorised  in  section  433(a)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  the  funds  may  be 
used  for  such  construction  as  may  be  required  to  establish  the  two  colonies." 

Mr.  Fogarty,  after  having  first  explained  that  the  specific  amounts  on  the 
chart  were  not  intended  to  be  "absolutely  binding"  (p.  13467),  stated  {p. 
13469): 

"Two  million  dollars  is  provided  on  a  similar  basis  to  undertalse^lAie.  estali- 
lishment  of  one  or  more  animal  colonies  designed  for  experimental  wortc  In- 
volving monkeys  and  the  higher  primates." 

There  aeaoB  little  question,  therefore,  that  when  both  Houses  approved  the 
bill  and  included  an  increase  over  the  House  allowance  for  the  National  Heart 
Institute,  it  was  the  intent  that  additional  funds  made  available  were  to  be 
used  in  part  for  construction  grants  to  establish  primate  colonies. 

We  concur  in  your  view  that  the  comments  by  (Congressman  Laird,  a  memb^ 
of  the  conference  committee,  do  not  indicate  a  contrary  intent  His  pertinent 
remarks  were  (p.  13470) : 

"For  instance,  I  feel  that  there  is  pressing  need  for  construction  funds  to  be 
made  available  for  direct  help  for  research  facilities  on  cancer,  heart,  and 
other  diseases  through  a  direct  appropriation  made  under  section  433(a)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  as  amended.  It  was  the  position  of  the  Senate  con* 
ferees,  however,  and  they  are  adamant  in  their  position,  that  section  433(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  did  not  give  authority  to  go  forward  with  a 
construction  program  because  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act  was  passed 
with  ttie  understanding  that  it  superseded  this  particular  section.  The  position 
of  the  Senate  conferees  was  that  section  433(a)  was  in  effect  nullified  by  the 
enactment  of  the  Health  Research  Facilities  Act 

"Today  I  am  introducing  authorising  l^slation  to  provide  for  the  expenditure 
of  up  to  $30  million  for  direct  construction  aid  for  cancer  and  heart  disease 
research  centers.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the  position  of  the  Senate  ctm- 
ferees  that  section  433(a)  has  in  effect  been  nullifled." 

We  know  of  no  other  record  of  the  views  thus  reported  that  titie  VII,  an 
authority  of  specific  duration,  "nullified"  section  433(a).  It  clearly  did  not 
repeal  that  subsection  although  repeal  was  recommended  by  our  Department 
As  previously  noted,  the  House  report  on  the  appropriation  bill  had  already 
protested  the  inadequacies  of  the  maximum  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  title  VII,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  on  the  whole  Congress  was  not  pre- 
pared generally  to  exceed  that  maximum.  This  does  not  negate  the  evidence  of 
a  selective  effort  to  support  the  establishment,  including  construction  grants,  of 
primate  colonies  through  the  National  Heart  Institute.  Also,  we  may  note  that 
there  is  no  necessary  legal  confiict  l>etween  titie  VII  and  sections  483(a)  and 
412(d).  Whatever  the  obvious  policy  difficulties  inherent  in  the  contlniiartloii*of 
both  authorities^  the  differences  do  not  justify  a  conclusion  that  OMigrees  eooM 
not  choose  to  keep  both  available  in  order  to  meet  special  situaticMis  ratfa^  than 
to  have  only  a  single  method  and  procedure  for  the  support  of  construction  of 
research  facilities.  It  awears  from  the  present  record  that  the  Congress  eon- 
Sidered  that  for  fiscal  1960  such  a  special  sitoation  was  presented  as  to  primate 
colonies  to  be  supported  by  the  National  Heart  Institute. 
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It  would  obviously  be  preferable  for  future  ytors,  assuming  the  same  objective, 
if  tbe  appropriation  act  would  expressly  Indicate  a  specific  amount  of  the  Heart 
Institute's  Item  for  construction  grants  under  section  412(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act 

Mr.  FooABTT.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Bantar.  We  will  recess 
now  and  resume  at  1 :30, 


Thursday,  February  25,  1960. 

Whitb  Housb  Conference  on  Aging 
witnesses 

loss  BEBTHA  S.  ADKINS,  imDEB  SECBETABY 

DB.  JAMES  WATT,  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECBETABY  ON 

AGING 
SOBEBT  GBANTy  STATE  BIBECTOB 
JAMBS  F.  KELLY,  DEFABTMENT  BUDGET  OFFICEB 

Program  and  ftnanoinff 


IMOactoal 

1900  estimate 

1961  estimate 

Program  by  activities: 

1 .  GrantR to Btatefi ..  .,. 

$810,000 
468, 9M 

2.  Technical  assistaace  to  States  and  planning  of  confer^ 
enoe _......-. _.-....._...... --.. 

$06^208 

$636,660 

Total  program  costs .— 

96»a08 

1.273,964 
-10.964 

626,660 

3.  Relaticni  oT  costs  to  obligations: 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  yean  (mi- 
poid  undplivered  ordera)i  net  (— )                 .  -.-. 

-8,660 

Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years  (mi- 
Daid nndellTered orders)* net             .    .... 

14, 6M 

110,712 

1,362,000 
—810,000 

622,000 

Financlne: 

iTnnhlimtAH  halftntw  4WTifKl  forward 

810.000 
23,388 

T ' noblicaied  hai<»*<w no loneer available      . 

Amironrlation  (new  obllsational  authority) 

944.000 

462,000 

622,000 
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1060  actual 


IMO  estimate 


1061  estimate 


Total  numW  of  permanent  posttiona 

Full-time  equivalent  of  all  other  positions.. 

Ayerego  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 


Average  OS  grade  and  salary. 


01 


Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  other  than  permanent.. 
Other  personal  services 


Total  personal  services 

02  Travel 

03  Transportation  of  things 

04  Communication  services 

05  Rents  and  utOity  services !.. 

06  Printini;  and  reproduction 

07  Other  oootractual  servioea 

OB    Supplies  and  materials 

09    Equipment 

'    Orants,  subsidies,  and  contributions. 
Taxes  and  assessments 


11 
16 

Total  costs. - 

Costs  financed  from  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ). 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  years,  net 


Total  obligations.. 


a 

12 


ia2    $8,168 


&6     $7,243 


8.0        $7,iO 


$24,628 

7,166 

764 


$205,221 
17,300 
1.087 


32,437 

23.241 

317 

326 


18^840 

16»663 

977 

6.844 


224,608 

68,090 

2,060 

5,580 

800 

18,602 

122,846 

2,212 

12,630 

818,077 

1,760 


06.208 


1,272,954 
-10,064 


110.  n2 


1,262;  000 


$1801707 

17.300 

1.110 


908,137 

107. 4S0 

2.050 

5,00 

4.300 

68^600 

126^068 

■3.380 

1,200 

7.8S8 

1,8» 


525,680 
-S.&90 


m^ooo 


Mr.  FoGARTY.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Miss  Adkins,  are  you  prepared  to  tell  us  about  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging? 

MissADKiKs.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  am  sorry  we  had  to  make  you  wait  this  morning. 

MIssAdkins.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  we  have  submitted  an  opening  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Yes. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Miss  Adkins.  Rather  than  reading  through  that  entire  statement 
I  have  here  a  summary  statement  oi  that  opening  statement  which 
I  would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  will  place  the  longer  statement  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

Opening  Statement  bt  the  Undeb  Secretabt  of  Health,  Educatioit,  anb 
Welfabe  on  1961  Estimate  fob  White  House  Confkbenoe  on  Aenio 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today 
to  teU  you  something  about  the  planning  and  intensive  work  going  on  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  White  House  (Conference  on  Aging.  As  you  know.  Public  Law 
85-908  provides  for  this  National  Ck>nference  to  be  held  in  January  1961  to 
develop  recommendations  for  action  in  the  field  of  aging.  This  act  also  provides 
'*for  assistance  to  the  several  States  in  conducting  similar  conferences  on  aging 
prior  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging." 

Most  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
for  1959  were  used  to  provide  financial  support  to  the  States  for  preparatloiis 
for  the  National  Confer^ice.  Grants  have  been  made  to  all  States  ezoepC 
Indiana  and  Guam.  Indiana  has  developed  a  statewide  program  for  the  aging 
without  thus  far  requesting  Federal  funda  Guam  has  decided  that  it  is  not 
in  a  position  to  participate. 
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l^A  of  the  States  has  one  or  more  active  plaimhig  groups  cooaideriBg  various 
aspects  of  the  aghig  field.  In  additton,  as  a  result  of  this  legUlatl(Hii,  souie 
States  have  advlsoty  committees  with  as  many  as  100  members.  Thousands  of 
individuals  all  over  the.  United  States  and  In  Its  territories  have  become  involved 
in  the  planning  and  preparations  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
There  are  county  committees  and  local  conuuittees.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
work  in  studying  the  problems  of  the  aging  has  been  done  by  local  civic  groups 
In  communities  ranging  from  small  towns  in  rural  areas  to  large  metropolitan 
centers.  Communities  are  being  assisted  by  State  and  voluntary  organizations 
as  well  as  by  business,  industrial,  and  labor  organisations.  A  comprehensive 
and  detailed  guide  for  State  surveys  on  aging  with  adaptation  for  community 
use  has  been  made  available  te  all  States. 

Voluntary  organisations  are  now  engaged  in  a  great  deal  of  preconference 
activity.  The  Natioual  Health  Oouncil,  the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa-. 
tion.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  National  Orange,  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  Nattcmal  Oouncil  of  Jewish  Women,  and  many 
others  are  wcnrking  through  their  local.  State,  and  national  organizatioDS. 

Recently  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Association  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persona  spons<Mred  a  forum  on  the  White  House  Conference 
oa  Aging  BO  that  retired  peoi^e  would  have  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves 
on  the  subject  matter  areas  to  be  discussed  at  the  National  Conference.  The 
forum  took  i^ace  in  St  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  was  attended  by  over  1,500  people. 
Tbe  chairman  at  this  subcommittee,  Mr.  Fogarty,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
AiEairs,  Mr.  Sumner  Whittier,  and  I  participated  in  this  2-day  forum. 

Last  summer  the  D^oartment  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Chautauqua 
Institution  to  suggest  and  develop  a  week's  seminar  on  the  theme,  "Aging  With 
a  Futora"  Several  thousand  people  participated  in  this  week  of  activities 
devoted  to  speeches,  workshops,  interviews,  and  demonstrations  on  the  various 
aspects  of  aging.  This  seminar  stimulated  many  of  the  participants  to  go  back 
to  their  own  communities  to  organise  programs  on  aging.  Also  it  is  fitting  to  note 
that  Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  is  the  site  of  the  original  adult  education  program  in  the 
United  States  and  will  hold  its  87th  annual  assembly  there  next  summer. 

Consistent  wXth  the  act  creating  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  there 
has  been  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  all  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
in  preparation  for  the  Conference.  Many  of  the  departments  have  appointed 
liaison  <^cers  to  work  with  the  Staff  on  Aging  on  plans  and  preparations.  In 
addition,  some  departments  have  assigned  staff  members  to  work  in  their  own 
particular  aspects  of  the  aging  field.  Six  technical  directors  in  other  agencies 
are  being  supported  by  White  House  Conference  funds,  so  that  they  may  devote 
full  time  to  activities  in  their  special  fields  essential  to  preparation  for  the 
White  House  Conference. 

The  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  the  Cabinet  level  committee  (Paired  by  the 
Secretary,  carried  out  a  review  and  appraisal  of  Federal  programs  for  older 
people.  In  September  1950  its  report  to  the  President  was  published  and  dis- 
tributed widely  as  an  informational  document  to  States,  communities,  voluntary 
organizations,  and  individuals  working  on  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Tbe  working  group  of  the  Federal  council  of  which  I  am  chairman  is  currently 
devoting  its  principal  effort  to  support  of  the  White  House  Conference  both  in 
planning  and  preparing  materials. 

The  National  Leadership  Training  Institute  conducted  by  the  Staff  on  Aging 
of  this  Department  in  cooperation  vdth  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  held  a  3-day  workshop  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
June  1959i  This  institute  was  for  individuals  who  had  local.  State  and  National 
leadership  responsibility  for  activities  leading  up  to  the  ^^Ite  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

Th0  National  Advisory  Committee  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
was  appointed  by  Secretary  Flemming  as  authorized  by  the  act.  The  Advisory 
Gommittee  met  and  set  the  dates  for  the  Conference.  January  0  to  12, 1061,  and 
adopted  the  overall  theme  for  the  Conference,  "Aging  With  a  Future — ^Every- 
body's Concern."  The  Advisory  Conmilttee  was  divided  into  20  subject-matter 
planning  subconmiittees  for  the  purpose  of  developing  background  material  on 
various  aspects  of  the  aging,  conducting  the  subject  matter  sections  of  the  Con- 
ference and  writing  a  final  report  These  committees  have  been  meeting  during 
the  past  year  and  each  of  them  has  a  technical  director  assigned  to  it  flt>m  the 
stair  on  aging,  or  frcMu  other  Federal  agencies 
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Next  month  the  chairman  of  these  planning  sabcommittees  will  meet  in  Wash- 
ington, and  in  May  the  entire  National  Advisory  CkHnmlttee  will  coaie  tocpetiier 
here  for  the  second  time  for  detailed  Conference  planning.  According  to  infor- 
mation now  available,  most  of  the  State  "little  White  House  conferwices"  will 
have  been  held  by  next  October. 

The  Secretary  has  taken  special  cognisance  of  the  importance  of  the  WMte 
House  Conference  on  Aging  by  recently  appointing  Dr.  James  Watt,  Director  of 
the  National  Heart  Institute,  as  his  special  assistant  for  aging.  In  addition,  in 
each  of  the  Department's  nine  regional  offices,  a  staff  assistant  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  work  with  the  States  on  plans  and  preparations  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

The  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  will  be  a  citizens*  conference.  Dele- 
gates will  include  those  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Statfia,  those 
designated  by  voluntary  organizations  and  some  selected  by  Federal  departments 
and  agencies. 

The  appropriation  requested  for  19^1  is  $522,000,  an  Increase  of  $70,000  over 
the  1900  appropriation  of  $452,000.  This  increase  will  provide  for  the  costs  of 
the  Conference  itself  to  be  held  In  fiscal  year  1901.  It  will  also  provide  for 
further  participation  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  of  dtlzens.  Finally, 
this  increased  appropriation  will  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  report  on  flndlnuB 
and  recommendations  of  the  Conference  which,  according  to  the  act,  mmt  be 
(completed  not  later  than  90  da^s  following  the  date  of  the  Conference. 

Secretary  Flemming  and  I  believe  that  the  findings  and  recoBaamdfttinDs 
resulting  from  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  will  be  so  important  that 
^e  plan  to  have  immediately  after  the  Conference  a  preliminary  report  of  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Conference.  The  blueprint  for  action 
which  we  expect  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  iMrlng  shonW  be 
implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

Miss  Adkinq;  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  here  todajjr  to  tell  you  something  about  the  planning  and 
intensive  work  going  on  in  preparation  for  tlie  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES  FOR  PREPARATrOK  FOR  NAtlONAL  OONFEREXCE 

Financial  support  has  been  provided  to  most  of  the  States  for  prep- 
arations for  the  National  Conference  and  grants  have  been  made  to  all 
States  except  Indiana  and  Guam.  Indiana  has  developed  a  statewide 
program  for  the  agin^  without  thus  far  requesting  Federal  funds. 
Guam  has  decided  that  it  is  not  in  position  to  participate; 

Each  of  the  States  has  one  or  more  active  planning  groups  oonsid- 
ering  various  aspects  of  the  aging  field.  In  additicm,  some  States  have 
advisory  committees  with  as  many  as  100  members.  Thousands  of 
individuals  all  oyer  the  United  States  and  in  its  territories  have 
beopme  involved  in. the  planning  and  preparations  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 

WORK  WITH  FEDBftAti  AGENCIES   ANB  NATTONAL  ADVISORY  COMMTTTEE 

Consistent  with  the  act  creating  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  there  has  also  been  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  aU  Federal 
departoients  and  agencies  in  preparation  for  the  Conference.  Th^ 
National  Advisory  Committee  is  at  work  on  all  aspects  of  the  Om- 
ference.  .  - 

The  Secretanr  has  taken  special  cognizance  of  the  importance  of  the 
White  House  Cwiference  on  Aging  by  recently  appointing  Dr.  Jametf 
Watt,  Director  of  the  NAtidnal  Heart  Ihstitute,  as  his  special  assist- 
ant for  aging,  and  Dr.  Watt  is  here  today  as  is  Mr.  Grant,  who  is  ttw 
staff  director. 
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1961   BUDGET  REQUEST 

The  appropriations  requested  for  1961  is  $522,000,  an  increase  of 
$70,000  over  the  1960  appropriation  of  $452,000.  This  increase  will 
provide  for  the  costs  of  the  Conference  itself  to  be  held  in  January 
1961.  It  will  also  provide  for  further  participation  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  citizens.  Finally,  this  increased  appropria- 
tion will  provide  for  the  cost  of  the  report  on  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Conference  which,  accordixig  to  the  act^  must  be 
completed  not  later  than  90  days  following  the  date  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

The  blueprint  for  action  which  we  expect  for  the  White  HoUse 
Ccmf  erence  on  Agm^  should  bQ  implemented  as  soon  as  possible. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  f  ormtQ  statement. 

AGB  CENTER  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

Mi\  FoGABTT.  Thank  you.  Do  you  know  or  are  you  familiar  with 
this  Age  Center  of  New  England  that  I  read  about  awhile  agot 

Miss  Adkins.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we  are  planning  to  bring 
the  Age  Center  of  New  England  into  the  Conference  itself.  The  exact 
way  in  which  it  will  be  brought  in  is  subject  to  the  overall  planning 
of  the  Conference  but  we  definitely  have  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  do  not  know  how  they  are  going  to  be  utilized 
thought 

Miss  AniKiNs.  No,  we  have  preliminary  plans  to  bring  into  the  Conr 
ference  itself  various  demonstraticms,  as  well  as  research  reports,  and 
at  the  full  meeting  of  the  National  Advisorv  Committee,  which  will 
be  held  in  May,  the  final  determination  of  the  program  itself  will  be 
made.  But  we  are  planning  to  bring  this  age  center  into  the  overall 
Conference  proceeding 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  visited  them  last  fall,  and  it  seemed  to  me  they 
would  have  something  to  offer.  They  tell  me  that  they  are  finding 
out  things  from  the  aging  population  that  do  not  coincide  with  the 
current  thinking  about  the  problems  of  aging.  They  thought  that 
these  things  should  be  brought  out,  which  I  thought  seemra  like  a 
sensible  suggestion. 

Miss  Adkiks.  Eight.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Conference 
should  be  the  kind  which  will  bring  varying  points  of  view  into  dis4 
cussion  so  that  ultimate  action  programs  will  result  from  resolving 
various  points  of  view. 

DETTERMINATION  OP  STATE  GRANT 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  was  the  amount  of  the  grant  to  each  State 
determined,  Miss  Adkins  t 

Miss  Adkins.  The  amount  was  determined,  as  you  know,  by  law 
which  said  from  $5,000  to  $15,000  would  be  granted  to  each  State  that 
submitted  plans  that  would  comply  with  the  law  in  setting  up  State 
conferences  and  making  a  report  on  recommendations.  We  have 
allowed. the  full  participation  of  the  $15,000,  I  think,  to  all  of  the 
States  which  have  requested  that  amount.  The  Virgin  Islands  re- 
quested $10,000.  The  justification  for  the  amount  granted  to  the 
virgin  Islands  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  work  which  they  plan  tH> 
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do  and  also  upon  the  size  of  their  population.  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that  all  of  the  other  States  which  have  applied  for  the  $15,000 
have  received  the  fall  amount. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  many  would  that  be? 

Miss  ATfkiNB.  Mr.  Grant,  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  All  the  States  but  Indiana,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Miss  Adkins.  Have  they  all  requested  $15,000? 

Mr.  Grakt.  That  is  right,  the  Virgin  Islands  has  received  $10,000. 
Guam  has  not  requested  any. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  when  did  Wyoming  make  their  request? 

Mr.  Grant.  Within  the  past  2  weeks. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  see^  for  the  full  $15,000? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  sure  it  was  for  the  full  $15,000 — I'm  scHry,  Mr. 
Fogarty,  it  was  for  $5,000  initially. 

STEPS  TAKEN  TO  ASSURE  STATES  ARE  CARRYING  OtTT  PIaAN  AS  SUBMTITH) 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Now  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  determine  the 
States  and  territories  are  in  fact  carrying  out  the  plan  submitted  to 
qualify  for  the  grant? 

Miss  Adkins.  Our  regional  directors  are  working  closely  with  the 
States  in  their  planning  and  preparations  for  9ie  Stat«  confer- 
ences which  must  be  held,  and  our  regional  people  also  are  participat- 
ing in  local  meetings  h^d  prior  to  the  State  oonfermces.  I  thmk, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  of  tne  States  are  finding  that  this  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  a  small  part  of  their  overall  planning 
and  program.  We  have  brought  with  us  a  report  of  State  activities 
as  of  February  19  which  I  would  like  to  leave.  This  report  covers 
the  Activities  of  all  the  States,  the  local,  district,  and  regional  meet- 
ings scheduled  as  well  as  the  dates  for  the  State  conferences  which 
wfll  result  in  the  final  State  report.  The  findings  of  these  State  con- 
ferences will  be  sent  in  to  us  by  the  end  of  September  in  order  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  position  papers  to  be  available  for  the  Conference 
and  poet-Conference  work. 

The  one  State  which  is  an  exception,  as  you  will  note,  is  California, 
which  is  having  its  conference  in  October.  The  response  froim  the 
States  has  realfy  been  quite  exciting  for  us  to  learn  about.  In  most 
of  the  States  community  conferences  are  bein^  held  in  the  months 
before  the  State  conferences  in  order  to  give  all  interested  citizens  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  ideas  and  recommendations. 

STATES  WTTHOUT  PLANS 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  about  the  States  that  do  not  have  any  plans? 
I  am  looking  at  this  status  report  you  have  given  us. 

Dr.  Watt.  Mr.  Fo^rty,  I  would  like  to  comnient  on  this.  This 
report  represeilts  the  information  about  State  activity  that  we  have 
to  date.  This  is  being  added  to  each  day  as  we  will  obtain  the  firm 
commitments  from  the  State.  We  just  started  this  last  f6w  weeks  and 
actually  it  is  changed  from  day  to  dav.  Now  all  of  the  States  have 
a  plan  but  as  you  will  see  a  few  of  them  are  gaps.  We  don't  hate 
firm  commitments  from  them  as  to  the  actual  date  as  yet.  ^ 

Mr.  Fooabtt.  I  see  the  one  in  California  is  not  until  October  of 
this  yeav. 
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Dr.  Watt.  That  is  correct. 


Miss  Adkins.  There  are  a  number  of  local  meetings  being  held 
within  the  State  but  California's  State  conference  willtw  in  October. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  guess  they  need  to  have  a  lot  of  meetings  out  there 
with  their  population. 

Miss  Adkins.  Yes. 

FLORIDA 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  What  about  the  States  that  do  not  have  any  plan  ? 
Florida  ought  to  be  interested  in  this  pro-am. 

.  Miss. Adkins.  Florida  has  indicated,  m  its  submission  of  a  grant, 
what  it  is  planning  to  do.  The  reason  why  I  think  there  are  no  spe^ 
cific-  dots  neare  is,  as  Dr.  Watt  has  indicated,  we  have  not  had  a  firm 
statement  as  to  meetings.  But  we  do  know  that  in  Florida  there  are 
several  meetings  which  have  already  been  held,  and  there  are  x)thers 
which  will  be  held.  Some  of  these  meetings  have  not  been  reported 
by  the  official  State  committee  and  this  report,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
f robi  the  official  State  committee  itself. 

Dr.. Watt.  That  is  right. 

KBI7TUCKT 

Mir,  FooABTx.  What  about  Kentucky? 

Miss  A»KUi6.  I  ha^e-no  specific  report  on  Kentucky  as  such.  Do 
you,  Mr.  Grant? 

Mr.  GnRANT;  The  only  thing  that  we  know,  Mr.  Fogarty,  is  that 
State  action  is  'being  taken  but  we  have  not  received  any  official  i*eport 
from  the  State  that  we  could  note  here  in  any  official  way. . 

Hissoxmi 

.    Mr.  Fogabtt.  What  about  Missouri  ? 
Sir.  Grant.  The  same  general  situation. 
Mr.  Fogabtt.  You  do  not  Imow  what  is  ^ing  on  ? 
Mr.  Grant.  Not  that  we  could  note  officially  for  airepprt. 

NEBBASKA 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  about  Nebraska? 

Mr.  Grant.  Nebra^a  is  in  the  same  situation. 

Miss  Adkins.  We  do  know  that  our  regional  repres^itatives  are 
meeting  in  all  of  these  States  and  helping -tb^m  plan  their  State  and 
regional  meeting. 

Mr.  Gran^t;  Mr.  Fogarty,  tmofficially  we  know  that  a  chaiiTnan  has 
befefflippointed  to  a  State  committee  in  Nebraska. 

Mr.FbGARTT.  When? 

Mr-  Ojiant.  As  of  the  early  part  of  January,  and  the  first  mjeeting 
of  the  central  committee  on  aging  was  to  be  held  on  January  27.  Ne^ 
braska  has  received  a  grant.  We  have  reports,  through  our  regional 
representative,  that  Nebraska  intends  to  meet  a  Jiuie  30  deadline  for 
the  submission  of  the  State  report.  I  have  here  a  report  qn  each 
State  activity,  including  those  that  you  mentioned,  and  I  would.be 
glad  to  submit  this  in  copies  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  let  us  have  them. 
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(The  report  ref eiTed  to  follows :) 

BEPOBT  OF  8TATB  AdlvmES  AS  OF  FEBRUABT   19,   1860 
Region  I 

BBOIONAL  OFFICE 

Ck)ordinating  and  stimulating  activities. 
.  Regional  representative  in  aging :  James  0.  Hunt 

States:  Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island* 
Vermont 

'   Meetings  of  State  designees  and  agency  personnel  havebeen  held^to. exchaoge* 
ideas  regarding  State  planning  for  WHGOA. 

.  (atQvernment  publications  and  other  materials  hav«  been  distributed  to  State 
committees  on  aging. 

Th^  regional  o$ce  is  considering  the  publication  of  a  newsletter  covering  re- 
gional activities  in  aging. 

'The  StAte»  have  been  asked  to  prepare  monthly  reports  on  their  preconference 
activities. 

Copies  of  a  suggested  plan  for  a  community  conference  have  been  sent  to  all 
State  designees. 

No  State  in  the  region  is  conducting  a  complete  survey.  However,  each  one  is 
adding  new  information  to  existing  surveys. 

No  State  will  have  recommendations  prepared  before  September  15. 

Most  States  are  finding  it  difficult  to  meet  the  June  30  deadline  for  factnal 

CONNECTICUT  | 

-•'  Official  ftodf^.r-State  commission  on  aging,  Connecticut  AdvisoiyConoinittee 
for  White  House  Confer^ice  on  Aging,  Commission  on  Services  for  Bld^iy 
Persons. 

Federal  ^rcn/.— $16,000  received. 

Oamtnittee  activities. — State  advisory  committee  met  December  4,  1950,  to 
prepare  plans  for  participation  in  White  House  Conference  on  Agbig.  Sub- 
committees and  a  whole  series  of  organizations  are  working  to  collect  fticta  and 
develop  recommendations  which  will  be  fed  through  the  advisory  committee  to 
the  State  conference. 

District  conferences, — ^Regional  amferences  on  special  topics  will  be  hdd 
throughout  the  State. 

State  conference.— Late  May  or  early  June,  1960. 

Survey. — Extensive  use  is  being  made  of  the  '*Ouide  to  State  Surveys." 

Factual  report.— Will  be  sent  to  HEW  prior  to  June  30, 1960. 

Reconwnendations. — October  1, 1960. 

Delegates.— Will  be  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

MAm 

Oi^aJ  botfi/.— Maine  State  Committee  on  Aging. 

Federal  flpran*.— $15,000  received. 

OommUtee  activities.-^tAte  advisory  committee  on  aging  met  December  % 
1959,  and  February  8, 1960.  One  hundred-member  planning  committee  In  proeev 
of  appointment  Subcommittees  being  organized.  Their  function  will,  be  to 
obtain  facts  in  all  subject  matter  areas. 

District  con/erence«.— Plans  are  being  made  for  six  regional  Gonfexeaoes. 
Local  committees  on  aging  are  being  established. 
'    State  oon/erence^— Latter  part  of  August  or  first  of  September  1960. 

Survey.— Qni^e  being  used. 

Factual  report.— T>ne  middle  of  June  1960. 

Recommendations.-^jyvLe  in  September  1960. 

J>«I^ate«^-No  date  set  for  appointment 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Official  »od]/.— Massachusetts  State  CouncU  for  Aging,  State  adviaory 
mittee  on  aging  (100  members) . 
Federal  grant.— fltifiOO  received. 
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Commoa  wHftHtie9.'^MBMDg  of  State  advliory  oosuortttee  OcMtn:  ICS,  1959. 
Snbccaaunlttees  established. 

DUtriei  ^Hmferenoea, — Vive  regional  conferences  being  planned  f6r  during 
January  and  March  1900.  Over  100  local  covmcils  on  ai^ng  coop^ratlDg  with 
State  council  in  formulating  plans.  Meeting  of  all  local  council  chairman  Sep- 
tember 14,  1959.  B^onal  conference  of  local  councils  December  5^  Waltliam; 
r^onal  conference  of  local  councils  March,  Brookline. 

Btate  oanferenee, — Governor's  conference,  first  week  in  May  1900. 

Survey. — Guide  being  used. 

Footital  repor^.^May  1900. 

Recommendations, — Late  September. 

Delegates. — ^No  date  set  for  appointment, 

irCW  HAMFdHIBB 

Offi^Hal  JMdy. — ^New  Hampshire  State  Council  on  Probtema  of  the  Aging. 

federal  ^rtinlw-^12,000  leceiyed. 

OosimHI  oeMttie^.'-^oTember  20, 1959 :  Leadership  mobilixation  day  waa  held, 
194  persons  participated,  representing  all  areas  of  tiie  State.  An  enthusiastic 
conference  which  stimulated  grassroots  action  fo»  White  -House  Conference  <m 
Agiitg.    Twenty'  suboommittees  appelated  to  study  subject  matter  areas. 

DistrUA  OQf»/eren«e«.^-Meetiiigs  held  in  10  counties  between.  March  17  and 
March  24. 

"  -State  wnfermce*^Kpri\  fiO^  1900,  Concord,  N.H.:   A  followup  conferaice  Is 
being  discussed  to  take  place  after  the  White  House  Conference  on  A^ng. 

£r«rvey.— Ouide1>eing  used. 

Factual  report. — June  15, 1900. 

J^cofn«ii0n4{tf#ton».->^une  15, 1900. 

Z>e{e^a<e«.-~April  20, 1900,  delegates  wiU  be  appointed.' 

BHODB    ISLAND 

Official  "body. — ^Division  on  Aging,  Elzecutiye  Department;  Advisory  Committee 
on  Aging. 

^  Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 
'  * 'Committee  ao«v«iei.--January  20,  1900:  Rhode  Island  Preparatory  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  to  be  held,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education ;  900  invitations 
sent.    Subcommittee  appointed  and  at  work.    First  issue  of  a  newsletter  has 
been  sent  out — to  be  published  subsequently  twice  monthly. 

District  conferences.-^Jjocsl  committees  on  aging  being  formed;  89  at  iihrestot 
Will  hold  fonuM  to  develop  recommendations  to  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
conference  on  aging.    County  regional  conferences  also  scheduled. 

State  conference. — Last  week  of  June  1900. 

flfun^ey.— -Guide  being  used. 

Factual  report.— -April  15,  1900. 

Recommendations. — ^Middle  of  August  1900. 

Delegates. — ^No  date  set  for  appointment 

VERMONT 

Official  \>ody. — Governor's  Committee  on  Aging;  Citizens'  Adviaory  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  met  on  September  24. 
1959.    Four  suboommittees  working. 

District  conferences. — Four  local  conferences  between  March  15  and  May  15. 

State  conference. — ^August  24-26,  University  of  Vermont. 

fifttrvej^.— -Guide  being  used. 

Factual  report. — ^Prior  to  June  30, 1900. 

Recommendations. — September  15,  1900. 

DeHegates. — ^No  date  set  for  appointment. 

DBLAWABB 

Official  Ifody. — ^Division  of  the  aging;  Delaware  Council  on  the  Aging  (to  be 
appointed,  executive  secretary  has  been  secured). 
Federal  i^ranl.— $12,200  received. 
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.    Cbiiftda '>0olM«6r.^WUl  me»t  at  least  ^ttiieetimfid  asMHaUy.    WUl  foater  ibr- 
mation  of  local  community  councils  which  will  gather  information  and  rcpoit  to 
cimntAl/'Whicli  ta  tarn  will  report  to  alatciwMia^kyfcraor's  conlarenoe.    . 
•     0a«rMeoii^er0»icea.^-^Thare  will  be  ttireeoonnty 'meetings. 

BtutB  0(mference.^hBaiiy  1960^  ... 

;   -iiiiiHi^eif.-r^BeinffooflNlueted  OIK « local  liafli&- 

Factual  report. — Will. be  pr^oareA  byiezeoutbv  secretaxir  fcrtlowAng  tbe  Stalse 
conference.  .--..»..' 

Recommendations, — ^June  30,  1960. 

Delegates. — Will  be  appointed  after  the  State  conventitmJn  May. 

NEW.  JWMBMSt 

OHloial  body. — ^Division  of  the  Aging ;  ComadBsicm  on  Aging ;  Citlaens'  Cooncil 
on  Aging ;  Advisory  Committee  for  the  WHC. 

Federal  ffmtt.'^Vi/iOO  teceHivBA. 

Division  activities.— Joint  meeting  of  three  oflleial  gnraps  wUl  be  bald  vader 
.the^anapicea  oC  the  DitMoQ  of  the  Aging.  WarkMoiBa  £ar  uae  in  local  MeeCtnga 
being  prepared.  Local  community  cooncUa  being  set  up^  Blabocate;  newaleCter 
Iftitiated ;  two  iMiea  pobliiAed. 

District  eonfvremoes. — Twenty  aabject  matter  anea,  greiaped  under  four  head- 
ings :  Four  statewide  cenferencea  hare  been  aobeduled  for  the  qidiig  of  1960. 
Each  will  deal  with  one  of  the  four  headings.  May  17,  Social  Services;.  May  19, 
^laaaborb  Health  and  Medical  GAre;  Biay  ^  Aabnry  Bark«  Hensing;  May  2B^ 
Income  Maintenanee.  ^ 

State  conference. — ^The  four  statewide  meetings  in  May  will  conadtnte  the 
State  conference. 

Survey. — ^A  supi^ement  to  the  guide  for  State  surveys  has  beea  prepared  oo  a 
county  basis.   A  State  f  actbook  haa  been  compiled. 

Factual  report.— June  80, 1960. 

Reoommemaations. — October  1,.  1960. 

Delegates. — ^Will  be  appointed  after  State  conferences. 

NEW  YORK 

OJ/tdaH  body, — ^Interdepartmental  Onnmittee  on  Problems  of  Aging,  State 
Committee  for  the  1961  White  Houae  Conference  on  Aging. 

Federal  ^ron^— $15,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — ^Manual  of  organisation  prepared. 
.    DiHriei  oomf^enoes. — ^Nine  area  isonferenees  planned. 

1.  The  first  of  these  **Little  White  House'*  conferences  was  bcid  in  New  Yovk 
City,  December  1  and  2, 1909. 

2.  Syracuse,  December  10,  1969. 

3.  Rochester,  March  25. 

4.  Binghamton,  April  20. 

5.  Plattsburg,  June  a 

6.  Westchester,  May  5  or  7. 

7.  Hemstead,  March  31. 

8.  Buffalo,  May  25^ 

9.  Albany,  April  5. 

Each  of  these  conferences  will  be  divided  Into  several  subject  matter  areas  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  to  the  State  conference. 

State  conference. — ^Tentatively  scheduled  for  September  5,  1960,  in  Albany. 

Survey. — Guide  being  used. 

Factual  report. — Professional  writer  will  compile  report.  Will  try  to  meet 
June  30  deadline. 

Recommendations. — October  deadline  will  be  met  if  possible. 

Delegates. — Will  be  considered  soon  (March). 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OfjMal  body. — Office  for  the  Aging,  Department  Public  Welfare  (the  Secretary 
is  the  Governor's  designee)  ;  Governor's  White  House  Conference  Committee. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — January-February  1960,  orientation  and  organizational 
meetings  for  county  chairmen.  ' 
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DiBtriet  eonferencw^-'^^  local  and/or  regional  maettpss  trom  NoYcnbeop  106&- 
April  1900.  BecomxaeDdations  to  be  made  from  local  level  up  to  State  conX^ireiiee. 
'     Statfi  GOM/areiice.— September  ^12,  1960,  in  Harrisburg. 

Survey, — ^A  guide  similar  to  Cfuide  for  State  Surveys  has  been  prepared  and 
distributed  to  67  chairmen  of  county  committeea 

Factual  report. — To  be  prepared  by  the ,  Governor's  White  House  Ckmference 
Committee  on  AgUig,  will  meet  June  30  deadline. 

Reoontinendationa, — October  1, 1960. 

Delegates. — To  be  appointed  after  State  conference. 

Region  III 

Coordinating  and  stimulating  activities. 

Regional  representative  on  aging :  H.  Burton  Aycock. 

States:  District  of  Ck>lumbia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Puerto 
Rico,  Virginia,  Virgin  Islands,  West  Virginia, 

On  Nov^nber  9,  1959,  the  regional  office  committee  on  aging  held  its  regular 
quarterly  meeting. 

Governor's  designees  and  State  commissions  have  been  sent  publications  and 
all  pertinent  materials. 

Exhibits  and  films  have  been  used  extensively  and  materials  widely  distributed. 

Aging  news  has  been  included  In  OASI  weekly  newsletter. 

All  State  committees  are  on  the  free  mailing  list  for  Aging. 

DZBTBICr  OF  COLUMBIA 

Official  body. — District  of  Columbia  Council  on  Aging  (125  members  of  iho 
council). 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Council  activities. — October  16, 1950,  preliminary  meeting;  January  22,  1960, 
^uU  council  meeting ;  February  26, 1960,  f  i^l  council  meeting. 

Six  subcommittees,  involving  over  100  persons,  have  been  organized  and  are 
meeting  regularly. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  from  each  committee  will  be  presented  at 
the  District  conference. 

"State"  conference. — June  10-11, 1960.  at  .the  Shoreham. 

Survey. — Questionnaires  have  been  developed  for  survey  purposes. 

Factual  report. — Jtme  30,  1960. 

Recommendations. — October  5,  1960. 

Delegates. — ^No  date  for  naming  them. 

KB?NTUCKT 

Official  body.— Interdepartmental  Committee,  Citisens  Commission  on  Aging 
(19  members). 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Commission  activities. — ^Legal  base  for  original  commission  terminated  vrith 
the  conclusion  of  the  Governor's  term  in  Deceml)er  1959. 

The,  new  Ck)vernor  has  recently  appointed  an  interdepartmental  committee 
composed  of  department  heads  which  is  charged  with  the  official  responsibility 
for  employing  an  executive  secretary  and  making  other  necessary  expenditures 
from  the  Federal  grant. 

The  Governor  has  also  appointed  a  Citlssens  Commission  on  Aging  of  19  mem- 
bers charged  with  the  responsibility  for  assisting  the  Governor's  designee  and 
the  State  interdepartmental  committee  in  relation  to  the  State's  activities  con- 
nected with  the  White  House  (Conference. 

These  commissions  will  hold  organisaional  meetings  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  the  regional  representative  will  be  present  to  assist  in  developing  and  acti- 
vating their  plans. 

MARYLAND 

Offiolcn  *body. — ^Maryland  State  Coordinating  Commission  on  the  Problons  of 
the  Aging. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

CommisHon  activities. — Conference  planning  committee.  Eight  subcommit- 
tees on  subject  matter  areas  now  at  work.  Developing  program  o£  action  as  well 
as  study. 
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District  ixmferenoes. — Voat  regional  conferences  scheduled : 

1.  January  20,  I960,  Montgomery  and  Prince  Georges  Counties. 

2.  Wicomico  conference  beld  November  18, 1959,  to  plan  for  one  on  Eastern  Sbort 

at  Easton,  March  14, 1900. 
8.  April  29, 1900,  western  Maryland  at  Hagerstown. 
4.  May  1960,  central  Maryland  at  Baltimore. 

State  conference, — September  8-9,  1960,  College  Park.  The  planning  commit- 
tee met  on  December  16, 1959. 

Survey, — Subcommittee  of  the  State  commission  working  on  survey. 

Factual  report. — June  30, 1960. 

Recommendations, — October  1, 1960. 

Delegates, — ^No  date  set  for  appointment 

NQBTH   OABOLUTA 

Official  body, — Governor's  coordinating  committee  on  aging  (15  members). 

Federal  ^ran*.— 115,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — Subcommittees  for  20  subject  matter  areas  being  es- 
tablished. Committee  has  made  its  second  report  to  the  Governor  (no  details 
available). 

District  ocnferences. — ^Twenty-six  county  workshops;  rest  of  100  counties 
will  probably  have  meetings. 

i8fta<e  con/erence.— July  27-29, 1960. 

J'ac^uaZ  repor*.— June  30, 19^0. 

Recommendations, — October  1, 1960. 

VIBGINIA 

'.  Official  body, — ^Virginia  Commission  on  Aging. 

Federal  ^an*.— 115,000  received. 

Commission  activities. — December  15,  1959,  Governor's  conference  on  aging 
held  in  Richmond ;  560  persons  attended ;  private  and  governmental  agencies  rep- 
resented as  well  as  church,  civic,  labor,  and  industrial  groups.  Aging  in  Virginia, 
an  excellent  32-page  magazine  Is  to  be  published  quarterly.  Subject  matter  sub- 
committees have  been  established. 

District  conferences. — September  30, 1959,  district  meeting  of  Virginia  commis- 
sion held  at  University  of  Virginia.  District  meeting,  February  16^  l96ft 
Roanoke ;  March  10, 1960,  Norfolk. 

State  conference. — July  or  August  1960. 

Factual  rcpor*.— Will  meet  June  30, 1060,  deadline. 

Recommendations. — ^Wlll  meet  October  1, 1960,  deadline. 

.  WEST  VXBOIITIA 

Official  body, — Commission  on  problems  of  the  aging;  citizens  advisory  eoa^ 
mittee. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Commission  activities. — Commission  jnet  September  26  and  November  2,  IfiOOi 
Program  plans  developed;  subcommittees  appointed;  two  meetings  of  cbairmcn 
held.    All  subcommittees  working  (six  plus  religion). 

District  conferences. — September  25,  1959,  Governor's  conference  on  i^siing. 
Obarlestim.  First  of  two  State  conferences  to  plan  action  program  for  the  State 
as  well  as  develop  facts  and  recommendations  for  WHOOA. 

State  conference, — September  2  and  3, 1960. 

Survey. — Ix>cal  level  surveys  being  conducted. 

Factual  report. — May  15  (  June  30  deadline  will  be  met) . 

Recommendations, — October  5, 1960. 

PUERTO  BICO 

Official  body. — ^Ad  hoc  committee  of  25  representing  government  and  vcAanUry 
groups. 

Federal  ^anf.— $15,000  received. 

Commission  activities. — ^A  subcommittee  will  be  responsible  for  compiling  fac- 
tual report  A  conference  planning  committee  will  be  working  on  **State**  con- 
ference. 
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**Btat€^  coherence, — ^Probably  early  part  of  AugoBt  (no  later  than  the  first 
"^re^  in  September). 

Fmetual  r^porl.—Beady  by  May  15, 1900. 
ReeammendatUm9,^By  October  1,  1900. 

OffMal  body. — Virgin  Islands  Citizens  Advisory  Commission  on  A^g. 

Federal  grant. — ^Ten  thousand  dollars  received. 

CommisHon  aotMtiea. — September  29,   1959,  met  to  organize.    Bight  sub- 

-ODmmittee  are  to  be  established,    Snbject  matter  area  apfiroach  will  be  used. 

Hegional  representative  met  in  Washington  with  Mr.  Macon  Berryman,  Cover- 

jzior's  designee,  and.Mrs.  McCoUum  to  develop  specific  plans  tor  WHCOA,    Com- 

xniBift«nKniembers«ffre\on'free  list  for  "Aging." 

District  conferences. — One  organization  meeting  held. 

State  conference. — ^Two  conferences  will  be  held :  May  10,  St.  Croix ;  May  16, 
St,  Thomas. 

Survey. — Qnestionnaire  developed. 

Factual  report. — By  June  30. 

Recommendations. — October  5,  1960. 

Region  IT 

BBOIONAL  OFFICE 

M  .QoordMUJ^ting  and  stin^ulatipg  activities. 

Bc^onal  representative  oh  aging :  Virginia  Smyth. 

States:  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee. 

Begional  committee  on  aging  held  meeting  in  Atlanta  September  21,  1959. 
Representatives  from  States  and  Government  agencies  participated. 

YariouB  materials  and  publications  sent  to  all  States ;  exhlbtts  al^o  dlatitimted. 

Mrs.  Smyth  became  new  regional  i-epreaentattve  February  1,  1960. 

ALABAMA 

OffMal  body. — State  advisory  committee  on  aging. 

Federal  grant. — Fifteen  thousand  dollars  received. 

Committee  activities, — Fifteen  subcommittees  for  various  subject  matter  areas 
liaye  been  appointed  and  are  working.  The  chairm^i  of  these  committees  are 
receiving  free  copies  of  "Aging." 

District  conferences. — Some  conferences  and  workshops  will  be  held  in  a  number 
of  coun^es,  after  State  conference  to  encoutage  action  on  recoomiendations. 
Dates  and<places  not  set 

State  conference. — June  8-9, 1960,  University  of  Alabama. 

Survey. — Guide  being  used. 

Fttctnal  report.-^Btatt  from  University  of  Alabama  wUl  assist  in  i^eparlng 
report    Plans  to  meet  June  30  deadline. 

Recommendations. — Will  try  to  meet  deadline^ 

Delegates. — ^Appointments  following  State  conference. 

VLOJODA 

Oifidal  body. — Governor's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Aged. 

Federal  grant. — Fifteen  thousand  dollars  received. 

Committee  activities. — October  16-17,  1958,  Governor's  conference  h^ld.  Par- 
ticipants in  this  conference  were  sent  questionnaixies.  It  is  anticipated  that  re- 
plies will  help  in  planning  of  subsequent  conference.  Seven  subject  matters 
areas  will  be  considered. 

District  conferences. — ^Miami,  St  Petersburg,  Orlando,  May  7. 

State  conference. — ^During  latter  part  of  June^ 

Survey. — OASI  to  cooperate  in  sample  survey  of  beneficiarie&  Guide  being 
used. 

Factual  report.-^Will  meet  June  80  deadline; 

Recommendations. — Hopes  to  meet  October  5  deadline. 
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GBQBOIA 

Offlcial  body, — Georgia  Coinmiarion  .on  Aging,  the  Interdepartmeafcal  Covmait- 
tee  on  Aging. 

Federal  grant. — Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

CtmimUsion  activities. — County  comnittees  on  aging  appointed  by  county  com- 
missioners ;  107  or  159  counties  organized.  Free  copies  of  "Aging"  beings  sent  to 
commissioii  members. 

District  conferences. — ^Ten  district  meetings  were  held  with  fihe  ctiaiivMa  of 
county  committees  on  aging.     Program  included  orientation  to  WHGOA  and 
course  on  questionnaire  <^  page»)  Whieh  served  as  basis  for  couAt^f  svrrc^FSw 
November  3, 1969!,  Rome 
November  4,  T959,  Ga  ines  vllle 
November  5, 1969,  Columbus 
November  6, 1959,  Albany 
'November  10, 1959,  Augusta 
November  13, 1959,  Waycroes 
November  17, 1959,  Athens 
November  18, 1959,  Macon 
November  20, 1959,  Savannah 
December  1969,  Atlanta 

Reports  from  district  meetings  will  be  used  to  formulate  agenda  for  Stale 
meeting. 

State  conference. — June  16-17,  I960,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

Survey. — Guide  to  State  Surveys  was  adapted  for  State  osei  Qucsllomialie 
served  as  bsais. for  survey. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Ojffhialhody, — ^Mississippi  Council  on  Aging. 

Federal  grant.r^F\tteeii  thousand  dollars  received. 

Council  activities, — September  23-25,  1969,  Mississippi  Conference  on  Aging 
held  at  University  of  Mississippi.   Progrun  centered  on  WHCOA. 

District  conferences. — Executive  Director  has  met  with  eadi  of  the  20  county 
committees  on  aging. 

State  conference. — Probably  July  or  August 

Survey. — Comprehiensive  survey  bdng  conducted.     Fourteen  committees  at 
work  on  ttiis  project    Will  be  tabidated  and  analysed  by  the  UnlTeraity  of  f 
sissippi.   Data  from  1,000  interviews  included.   Guide  adapted. 

Factual  report. — ^Will  meet  June  flD  deadline. 

Reconnmendations. — ^Will  meet  October  6  deadline. 

BOCTTH    OABOLINA 

Oflioi4Bi  hody. — Soutli  OaroUiia  Commlastop  on  Aging  (an  exseiithre  i 
has  been  secured ) . 

Federal  yrant. — $15,000  received. 

Commission  activities. — September  9, 1969--OoinmiaBi0n  met  for  the  first  Urns 
in  Columbia.   Regional  office  representative  spolce  on  WHCOA. 

District  conferences. — Five  or  six  organisational  meetings,  February  15  to 
March  1. 

State  conference. — July  or  August. 

Survey. — County  committees  organized  to  assess  local  resources  and  facilities. 

Factual  report. — June  80. 

Recommendations. — October  6, 1900. 

TENlfESSEE 

Official  body. — ^Tennessee  Govtfnor*B  Committee  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — Governor's  Planning  Committee  met  in  Naahville 
February  4.  .   . 

District  conferences. — Seven  regional  conferences  planned  February  25  t» 
April  30. 

Survey. — Using  Guide  to  State  Surveys.    Tennessee  Legislative  Council  j 
ing  in  evaluating  resources  and  facilities. 

Factual  report. — June  30, 1900.  ^  j 
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Banoir  V 

Coordinating  and  stimulating  activities. 

Regional  r^iresantatiye  in  aging :  Miss  Vema  E.  Due. 

States :  Illinois,  Indiana,  Miclugan,  OMo,  Wisconsin. 

Tbe  regional  committee  on  aging  was  reactivated.  A  meeting  was  held 
l^ovember  19,  1069.  Governors'  designees,  representatives  of  State  commission 
and. Federal  agency  resource  persons  were  present 

A  regional  newsletter  is  being  distributed  to  State  eojmnissions  periodically  as 
a  medium  for  exchange  of  information. 

Bxhlbits  and  conference  material  are  being  used  extensively.  Publications  and 
^ata  has  been  sent  to  all  States. 

ILLENOIB 

Offleial  hody, — Advisory  Council  on  the  Improvement  of  Social  and  Biconamle 
Status  of  Older  People— over  100  members. 

Federai  grant.-^lS.QOO  received. 

CounoU  activiHesr^A,  research  committee  ia  working  to  gather  facts  for  the 
report. 

District  conferences, — Six  regional  meetings  are  planned.  County  meetings 
Biayalsotehakk. 

State  conference, — Septembw  1000. 

Factual  report, — ^Hop^ully  by  June  30, 1960. 

Delegates, — ^No  date  set. 

INSZANA 

Oj^fciol  body. — ^Indiana  State  Commission  for  the  Aging  and  the  Aged. 

Federal  grat/U, — The  Governor  will  not  accept  Federal  money  to  carry  out  the 
State  program  for  WHCOA ;  $15,000  ia  Infiludad  in  the  State  budget  for  this 
purpose. 

CcmiarUssion  activities. — October  31, 1969,  commiasion  conference  h^d  at  Earl- 
bam  College ;  devoted  to  pnepaxatlOB  f 6r  WHCOA.  Besearch  oommiitBe  working 
with  reseatch  consultant.  Eleven  committees  organized  to  assist  -State  in 
WHCOA  planning.  Developing  ita  own  set  of  background  papers  in  20  subject 
matter  areas.     Newsletter  puhUshed  regularly. 

DigtrUst  cfmferenoes.'^^kx  regtonal  meettnga-  wiU  tie  held  dadng  Mareh  and 
April  1960.    Smaller  meetings  scheduled  on  local  basis. 

State  conference, — September  1960. 

Survey. — Guide  being  used. 

J'aclMal  r8]»ert.~PTesumably  by  JuneSO,  1960. 

Delegates. — ^Announce  selection  at  State  conference  ( September) . 

MIOHIOAN 

OjjMal  hodfy. — State  commission  on  aging.  Interdepartmental  committee  on 
pcoblema  (tf  the  aging. 

Federal  grant, —  $16,000  received. 

Commission  activities. — September  29, 1969,  a»et  to  pian  for  WHCOA.  A  news- 
letter la  being  dreolated. 

District  con/areacTM.— State  divided  into  11  regLoaa^  each  to  atady  and  eoaaidav 
the  problems  of  aging  and  present  ita  reeommendatloiu  to  the  Slate  cantecnca. 
Subject  matter  chairmen  are  pr^;>aring  background  papem.  A  meeting  will  be 
held  in  each  region  during  March  aad  ApriL  November  23,  1969,  area  No.  5 
meeting  at  Saginaw,  all  others  to  hold  conferences. 

State  conference. — Jttte  or  September  1960. 

Survey, — Guide  being  used. 

Factual  report. — ^Presumably  June  80, 1960. 

jeeeofiiffiefkl«tiona.-^Presumably  Octdber  5, 1960. 

OHIO 

.  OfftoiM  bodsf^-'Gofenior'a  commiasion  oa  aging.  Inletdepartmental  coauDiitr 
tea  oa  aging. 

Federal  gramt, — $16,000  received. 

Commission  aet¥Dities^-^viiy  13-14  and  August  10,  1969,  commission  meetings 
IsMl    Newsletter  being  diealated. 
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Diatrici  conferences. — ^Norember  '&,  1969,  statewide  conferokoe  training:  Insti- 
tute  was  held  in  Columbus.  Participants  included  a  r^re8»itatiTe<frwi  eadi 
of  the  88  counties  and  many  from  State  organisations  as  well*  «s  advlsoiy  com- 
mittee members  and  others.  January  1  to  July  1,  1960,  during  this  period,  each 
of  the  88  counties  will  conduct  county  or  regrional  meetings. 

State  conference. — September  19-20, 1900,  in  €k>lumbus. 

Survey. — 300  guides  In  use. 

Factual  report. — Full-time  research  specialist  gathering  and  compiling  CactB. 
Reports  from  counties  due  June  1,  State,  June  30. 

Recommendations. — Presumably  Octobers. 

WISCONSIN 

Official  tody. — ^Interdepartmental  committee  on  aging  population.  State  coo- 
ference  planning  committee.        ^        ^         - 

Federal  ^on*.— ^15,000  received. 

(Committee  activities — ^Meetings  held  March  1959,  May  1959,  July  19CS9,  and 
October  i30-Sl,  1959.    Eight  subject  matter  committees  working. 

District  conferences. — County  and  local  conferences  to  be  held. 

State  conference. — ^June  1-3, 1960. 

iSfurvey.— -Questionnaire  sent  to  various  groups  to  secure  active  interest  anil 
participation.    Guide  being  used. 

Factual  report. — Plan  to  meet  June  30  deadline. 

Recommendations. — ^Plan  to  meet  October  5  deadline.  • 

Delegates. — Selection  probably  after  June  State  conference. 

.  RjpoiON  yi 

REGIONAL    OFFICE 

Coordinating  and  stimulating  activities. 

Regional  representative  in  aging:  Miss  Amelia  WahL 

States:  Iowa,  Kansas^  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  Sontlr 
Dakota. 

There  is  no  regional  committee  on  Aging  at  the  present  time.  However,  tliere 
is  hope  that  one  will  be  oriraUsed  after  the  first  of  the  year  <1960)  und  pertaqia 
lead  to  a  regional  conference.      < 

November  17,  1959,  representatives  from  the  official  committees  in  Iowa,  Kan- 
sas, and  Missouri  have  met  to  exchange  ideas  about  State  planning. 

There  have  been  meetings  with  personnel  of  Federal  agencies  to  discnisi  State 
activities  in  aging. 

Exhibits  have  been  used  and  publications  and  materials  distributed  wid^. 

IOWA 

Official  hody. — Governor's  committee  on  aging,  interdepartmental  committee  od 
aging. 

Federal  ffrawt^ — $15,000  received. 

District  conferences. — October  19-20,  1959:  Eighth  Annual  Oonfeiaice  ott 
Oerontol^gy,  Institute  of  Gerontology,  State  University  of  Iowa — ^Kickoff  for 
WHCOA  -activities  in  the  State.    Regional  conferences  plumed. 

Surrey. — Guide  being  used.  r  .. 

•KANSAS 

Official  hody. — Kansas  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Aging,  Citiaens  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  (200  members,  executive  secretary  engaged). 

Federal  grant. ---^15,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — July  2,  1959— Met  to  start  initial  planning.  Flffeeea 
subcommittees  working  on  State  conference  plans. 

District  conferences. — Several  regional  conferences  being  organised.  Decemi>er 
1, 1959 :  Planning  committee  met  to  set  up  first  one,  to  be  held  in  Kansaii  dty, 
Ssakmetf  20^21, 1900.  There  will  he  a  woiicshop  on  conferaiGe  planning  to  frtikh 
State  chairmen  of  committees  in  the  seven  State  regions  and  any  memter  ef  tlNir 
conference  planning  committees  have  been  invited.  AU  invitations  were  iaseed 
by  the  Govevnor.  March  23-26,  1960:  Another  regional  conference  will  be  beM 
at  Wichita  University.  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  Council  of  Chnrdies  lidding  fMonnp 
conference. 
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iGnal6OOfi/«renc0.— May  d-4,  I960:  Univenily  of  Kansas. 
BMTVey. — Guide  has  had  wide  distribntioii. 
Factual  repwi. — ^Hope  to  meet  June  80  deadline. 
Recommendations. — Hope  to  meet  October  5  deadline. 

ICINNESOTA 

Official  bodi^.— Minnesota  White  House  Conference  Planning  Committee,  Gov- 
ernor's Citizens  Council  on  Aging,  Governor's  Planning  Committee  for  the  1961 
White  House  Conference. 

Federal  grant, — $15,000  received. 

Committee  activities, — County  hearings  have  been  held.  Demonstration  proj- 
ect in  five  contiguous  rural  counties.  Mobilizing  resources  for  aging  and  organ- 
izing local  committees  on  aging.  Statistician  preparing  fact  book  on  aging  on 
cotmty-by-connty  basis. 

District  conferences. — Four  regional  conferences  scheduled  at  State  colleges, 
two  of  which  have  been  held.  August  31  to  September  1,  1959:  Meeting  with 
various  members  of  church  groups  from  the  Catholic  diocese  in  Minnesota  and  an 
institute  on  aging,  Gustavus  Adolphus  College.  February  26,  1960:  St.  Cloud 
State  College,  Moorehead.  February  27,  1960:  Bamidji  State  College.  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota's  Duluth  branch.  County  hearings  have  been  held.  Demon- 
stration project  in  five  contiguous  rural  counties.  Mobilizing  resources  for. ag- 
ing and  organizing  Ibcal  committees  on  aging. 

State  conference.-— AvLgxist  25-26, 1960. 

Survey. — Survey  of  the  effects  of  social  security  on  farmers  in  retirement  in 
three  rural  counties;  sponsored  by  HEW  and  USD  A.  AAUW,  Minnesota  divi- 
sion conducting  survey  of  aging  in  10  cities.  Local  self -survey  committees  using 
questionnaire  for  further  fact  gathering.  Other  new  surveys  being  made,  using 
Guide. 

Factual  report. — ^Expect  to  meet  June  30  deadline. 

Recommendations. — ^Expect  to  meet  October  5  deadline. 

Delegates..— Frobsihly  after  State  conference. 

MISSOUBI 

Official  "body. — ^Missouri  Committee  for  the  1961  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  (90 members). 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Committee  actimties. — October  22,  1959,  meeting.  Nineteen  subcommittees, 
task  forces,  are  at  work  and  reported  at  a  meeting  of  the.  full  committee  on 
December  4, 1959.  Executive  committee  met  January  8, 1960.  The  decision  was 
made  to  employ  an  executive  secretary  to  work  with  tb&  chairmen  of  each  of  the 
19  task  forces  (subcommittees),  in  compiling  data  and  writing  their  reports. 

DisUiot  conferences. — ^Regional  conferences  contemplated,  no  dates  set 

State  conference. — ^Nq  date  set 

£Niroi^.r-Negotiation8  with  the  SocicAogy  Department  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  are  being  conducted  to  solicit  their  participation  in  a  special  survey  of 
the  aging  in  the  State. 
.  Factual  repor*.-*-Expect  to  meet  June  30, 1060,  deadline. 

Recommendations. — Expect  to  meet  October  5,  I960,  deadline. 

Delegates. — No  date  set  for  their  appointment. 

NEBRASKA 

OgMal  body. — Governor's  conunission  on  aging. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — Chairman  has  been  appointed.  First  meeting  of  central 
committee  held  on  January  27,  1960.  On  January  27,  1960,  the  Governor  met 
with  the  central  committee  of  the  Governor's  commission  on  aging  The  meeting 
lasted  until  11 :30  pm  with  the  Governor  and  the  regional  representative  present 
the  entire  time  Plans  are  being  formulated  for  the  State's  participation  In  pre- 
Whlte  House  (Conference  activities. 

District  conferences. — It  is  anticipated  that  regional  conferences  will  be  held. 

State  conferences. — No  date  set 

Survey. — ^There  are  strong  possibilities  that  Nebraska  will  conduct  a  survey 
utilising  the  Minnesota  questionnaire. 
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Factual  report— An  eOoit  will  be  ma)dte  to  meet  June  90, 1960,  daa^^lBfl^  tlMmgh 
it  may  be  a  little  late. 
Recommendations. — ^Tbe  eommission  hopes  to  meet  the  October  5, 1960,  deadline. 
Delegates, — ^No  date  set  for  their  ainK^tment 

NOBTH  DAXPTA 

Federal  fjrant. — $15,000  received. 

Distrid  oonferenees, — ^Anticipate  regional  conf ereaces. 

Survey. — Guide  will  be  used. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Official  body. — Governor's  committee  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Agins, 
€k>vernor's  advisory  committee  on  a«^ng  (12  members). 

Federal  ^ra9U«.--$15,00O  received. 

Committee  activities. — October  6, 1959,  committee  met  at  Pierre ;  Pecember  12. 
1959,  committee  met  at  MitchelL 

District  conferences. — ^Eleven  regional  Qonferences  are  being  planned  for  the 
iq^ring  of  1960  (Aberdeen,  April  9). 

Survey. — ^A  survey  is  in  progress ;  data  being  gathered  by  two  research  assist- 
ants from  the  University  and  State  college.    Guide  being  used. 

Factual  report. — BflForts  will  be  made  to  meet  June  30  deadline  but  might  be 
late. 

Recommendations. — Hope  to  meet  October  5  deadline. 

Rtoional  VII 

BBQIONAL  OWICB 

Coordinating  and  stimulating  activities. 

Regional  representative  in  aging :  Clarence  M.  I^ambrlght 

States :  Arkansas,  Lonisiana,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texaa 

January  7, 1960 :  Regional  conference  on  aging  was  held. 

Exhibits  and  conference  materials  have  been  distributed  widely  thron^hoat  the 
region. 

The  regional  committee  on  aging  has  been  Inactive,  and  there  Is  discnasioD  on 
reviving  it. 

ABXANSAS 

OffioM  body. — Governor's  commission  on  aging. 

Federal  ^ron^.— $15,000  received. 

Commission  acHvities. — July  31, 1969.  Organisational  meeting  held.  SabcMi- 
mittees  appointed.  Surv^  underway.  Fifteen  county  committees  havv  been  es- 
tablished. Also  planning  district  conferences  which  will  devi^op  ideas  and  list 
problems  which  will  be  projected  into  the  State  conftarence. 

District  conferences. — 1^  regi<mal  meetings^  prior  to  April  16;  local  < 
«lons  holding  meetings. 

State  conference. — June  23, 1960. 

Survey. — Sending  out  questionnaire  to  district  chairmen.    Guide  bein^ 

Beecmmendations.^-4)cicfb&t  5, 1960. 

LOmSIAITA 

Official  body. — ^Louisiana  Commission  on  the  Aging. 
Federal  flrrant.— $15,000  received. 
Commission  activities. — ^Municipal  council  being  set  npi 
District  conferences. — Nine  regional  conferences  planned. 
State  conference. — ^Latter  part  of  September. 

Survey. — Survey  being  made  in  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Orleans.    Also  sample 
survey,  questionnaire,  statewide;  little  use  made  oi  guide. 
Factuai  report. — ^Presumably  June  90. 
Recommendations. — ^Presumably  October  5. 

NEW   MBZIOO 

Official  body. — Governor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging*  New  Mttiteo  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging. 
Federal  yrant. — $15,000  received. 
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ConhmUiee  adivtHe^, — Btate  f actflndlniT  committee  ap|K>iiited. 
-    IH^fric^  tHmferenees,-^Vive  r^onal  conferences  to  be  held  in  Tmiversi^ecL 
State  conference, — ^Mid-September,  1960. 

fiitrve^.—A^neflttoxmalre  to  be  sent  to  eacb  county.    ''Guide"  being  nsed. 
FaotiMl  report.— nJnly  1, 1960. 
ReoofMnendatUms. — ^November  1, 1990; 
Delegates, — ^Mid-November. 

OKLAHOMA 

Official  "body. — Oklahoma  Committee  on  Aging. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Committee  oo^itfi^ie^.— January  18^  1960,  met  tx>  organize  five  regional  meet- 
ings. 

Fourteen  subcommittees  have  been  appointed. 

Extension  division,  University  of  Oklahoma,  aiding  commission. 

Governor  asked  cities  with  population  over  1,500  to  establish  a  special  com- 
mittee on  aging.  Prior  to  fall  of  1959  only  two  cities  had  committees :  Oklahoma 
City  and  Tulsa. 

Bach  community  will  make  its  own  survey  and  report  by  April  15,  1960. 
These  will  be  published  before  the  State  conference. 

Similar  committees  with  the  same  duties  will  be  set  up  in  rural  areas  (77 
counties).  County  demonstration  agent  and  farm  agent  are  assisting  in  this 
project. 

District  conferences, — Five  regional  conferences  are  being  planned.  Primarily 
inspirational,  not  factfinding. 

8tate  conferences, — June  8-9, 1960. 

Following  the  WHCOA,  the  Oklahoma  delegates  will  report  to  the  State  com- 
mission. 

Survey, — Fourteen  State  subject  area  chairmen  using  *'6uide.*'  Communities 
making  surveys. 

Factual  report, — Hopefully  by  May  15, 1960. 

Recommendations, — June  30, 1960. 

Delegates. — After  June  conference ;  no  date  set. 

TEXAS 

Official  body, — Governor's  conference  on  aging,  Governor's  steering  committee 
for  WHCOA  (nine  members)* 

Federal  grant, — $15,000. 

Committee  activities. — October  22, 1959 :  Committee  met  (no  report  available) ; 
-254  connty'  Judges  asked  to  organise  county  committee,  questionnaire  for  fiict- 
find. 
.    i>Mr«o»OQii^er«icoe«.--<k>mitle8  may  h<Hd  meetings  for  factfinding. 

State  conference. — Early  fall,  1960. 

iSfun?e](.— -Questionnaires :  Guide  being  used  by  six  subcommittees. 

Factual  report. — Presumably  June  30. 

Reoommendati&ns.-^'pTmama.hly  October  5, 1960. 

Delegates, — ^Dates  for  appointment,  November  1, 1960. 

RSGION    VIII 
REGIONAL  OFFICE 

Coordinating  and  stimulating  activities. 

Regional  representative  in  aging :  Dr.  William  T.  Van  Orman. 

States :  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

July  14, 1959 :  Regional  office  monthly  staff  conference  devoted  to  topic,  "HBW 
in  the  Field  of  Aging." 

Conference  materials  have  been  mailed  to  all  Governors  of  States  in  region. 

The  regional  committee  on  aging  met  in  the  early  part  of  November  1959  and 
on  November  19, 1959. 

There  are  tentative  plans  for  a  regional  conference  on  aging  in  mid-January. 

COLOBAOO 

Official  body, — Governor's  Commission  on  Aging  (14  members,  an  executive- 
secretary  is  on  duty). 
Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 
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OomnUssUm  activities, — ^Norember  3,  1960 :  Conomissioii  met  to  defslop  Stale 
plan.    Subcommittees  were  established  for  each  major  aiq^ect  of  a^iiig;  20  aveai. 

Met  also  on  January  28, 1960. 

District  conferences. — Regional  conference  in  the  congressional  district  wffl 
be  held  in  the  summer  of  1960. 

State  conference, — Late  summer,  Denver. 

Survey. — Survey  will  be  undertaken. 

IDAHO 

Official  "body. — Governor's  Ck>mmis8ion  on  Aging  (39  members)  ;  first  meeting 
-scheduled  for  Biarch  2,  1900 ;  interdepartmental  committee  of  10  members  will 
meet  February  9, 1960. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000. 

District  conferences. — ^Hearings  may  be  held. 

State  conference, — ^May  9-10, 1960,  Boise. 

MONTANA 

Official  body. — ^Montana  Committee  on  Problems  of  Aging  (16).  Met  Janoazy 
21,1960. 

Federal  grant. — $5,000. 

Committee  activities. — Met  in  September  and  November  1959  and  January  1960. 
jLging  being  sent  to  committee  members;  25  to  30  subcommittees  eetabUabed 
throughout  the  State. 

District  conferences. — Six  1-day  conferences  to  be  held  in  May  at  Glasgow, 
•Great  Falls,  Meles  City,  Billings,  Missoula,  and  Butte. 

State  conference. — ^July  1960,  Helena. 

Survey. — Check  lists  being  used  by  subcommittees  for  sampling. 

T7TAS 

Official  body. — Utah  Committee  on  Aging,  12  members  (chairman  member  of 
Latter  Day  Saints) . 

Federal  grant.— ^XSfiOO  received  (expected  to  make  application  for  additional 
$10,000). 

Committee  activities. — ^Met  on  October  6, 1959,  and  again  on  November  IS,  liKR, 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  Planning  committee  set  up.  Aging  being  sent  to  committoe 
members. 

District  conferences. — ^No  decision  as  to  regional  conferences. 

State  conference. — ^Present  plan  is  to  have  a  preliminary  one  in  Fetanmry  DM 
to  be  followed  by  a  larger  meeting  in  September  1960. 

Survey.— Twenty  subject  matter  subconmiittees  organized  for  survey  purposes. 

WTOMINO 

Official  body. — Governor's  Committee  for  the  Aging  (35  monbers) ;  latergov'- 
emmental  Committee  of  14  members ;  meeting  held  on  February  3, 1960. 

Federal  ^ant.— $5,000. 

Committee  activities. — Study  committees  to  be  organised  in  each  of  the  2S 
•counties.  Ten  subject  matter  areas  to  be  covered.  General  orientation  meeting 
to  be  held  March  26,  Casper. 

Region  IX 

BEOIONAL  OFFICfE 

Coordinating  and  stimulating  activities. 

Regional  representative  in  ag^ng :  Donald  C.  Sutcliffe. 

States:  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington, 
Guam. 

Regional  committee  on  aging  is  meeting  at  re^rular  intervals. 
-    A  mimeographed  regional  bulletin  on  aging  is  sent  to  all  States. 

Materials,  movies,  exhibits  distributed  on  a  wide  basis. 

ALASKA 


O^Mal  body. — ^Alaskan  Committee  on  Aging. 
Federal  ffrant.--il5fi00  received. 
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.    CamtmUtee  activities.— ^Dec&aatoBr  1-2,  ld59:  First  meeting  of  committee  held. 
^Phe  committee  may  not  meet  again  before  State  conference. 

District  conferences, — ^There  may  be  community  level  conferences  in  larger 
•cities. 

State  conference. — Scheduled  for  June  1960.  Because  of  cost  of  sending 
•delegates  to  WHGOA,  Alaska  may  have  to  sacrifice  somewhat  in  plans  for  State 

Survey. — Using  D/HBW  Guide  to  State  Surveys. 

Factual  report. — ^Planning  to  combine  with  recommendations  and  forward  by 
aune30,1960. 

Recommendations. — Planning  to  combine  with  factual  report  and  forward  by 
June  30, 1960. 

AJOZONA 

Official  hody. — Governor's  CJommittee  on  Aging. 

Federal  grawt. — $5,000  received  {making  application  for  $10,000  additional). 

Committee  activities. — October  5, 1959 :  ITirst  meeting  held  in  Phoenix.  Mon- 
bers  are  the  chairmen  of  subject  matter  committees.  Hope  to  hire  consultants  for 
report. 

District  conferences. — February  26-28,  1960:  Second  Annual  Institute  on 
Aging  will  be  held  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  Institutes  on  aging  wiU  also 
be  held  at  University  of  Tempe  and  Flagstaff  College. 

State  conference. — June  1960.     . 

Survey. — 6  regions  in  the  State  selected  for  study  using  D/HEW  Guide  for 
State  Surveys,  not  statewide 

Factual  report— Prior  to  June  30, 1960. 

Recommendations. — ^Prior  to  October  5, 1960. 

CALIFORNIA 

Official  body. — Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging. 

Federal  ^rt»nt.--$15,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — Meeting  held  on  September  18,  1969.  A  steering  com- 
mittee has  been  appointed  with  overall  responsibility  for  factual  report 

District  conferences. — ^District  or  regional  meetings  will  not  be  set  up.  The 
committee  prefers  to  leave  organizational  and  factfinding  procedures  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  communities.  Local  meetings  are  scheduled  in  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles. 

State  conference. — First  week  of  October  1960;  Sacramento,  3,000  delegates 
expected. 

Survey. — Guide  used  widely. 

Factual  report. — ^Prior  to  June  30. 

Recommendations, — First  week  in  October,  day  following  conference. 

HAWAII 

Official  body. — Governor's  Commission  on  Aging  (bill  expected  to  be  intro- 
duced in  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  create  permanent  commission). 

Federal  ^ran/.— $15,000  received. 

Commission  activities. — ^Meetings  held  in  August  and  December  1959.  A  larger 
meeting,  with  all  islands  represented,  is  scheduled  for  F^ruary  1960  to  plan  for 
State  conference.    Aging  is  being  sent  to  commission  members. 

District  conferences. — ^Local  civic  groups  have  be»i  encouraged  to  hold  con- 
ferences on  aging  before  the  spring  of  1960. 

State  conference. — May  6-7, 1960. 

Survey. — Guide  being  used. 

Factual  report. — ^Presumably  prior  to  June  30. 

Recommendations. — Presumably  prior  to  October  5. 

NEVADA 

Official  body'.— 'G^Yemor's  Committee  cm  Aging. 

Federal  yrant.— 4^,000  received. 

Committee  activities. — Meetings  held  on  July  24  and  October  17,  1959.  Aging 
being  sent  to  committee  members.  Twelve  special  reference  committees  will 
write  various  sections  of  the  State  report  They  met  in  December  1969  to  dis- 
cuss plans. 
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DUtrict  oanferefwes. — Six  regional  cooferences  are  being  planned.  One  wm 
held  In  Decanber  1950  at  Babbitt  Another  is  achediaed  ter  Hawtbome.  l4Ktl 
communitieB  to  form  local  commltteeaon  aging. 

State  conference. — Late  May  or  early  June  1960. 

fiftfrt;e]/.<-^iiid6  being  vsed. 
'    Faohi^l  report. — ^Presumably  prior  to  June  30. 

Recommendations. — ^Presumably  prior  to  October  5. 

OBBQOlf 

Offhial  (o^.— Oregon  State  Council  <Ha  Aging. 

Federal  grant.--$16,(XiO  received. 

Council  action. — Frisquent  meeting)^  held.  Subcommittees  have  assignments. 
Using  voluntary  organizations  extensively  In  compiling  factual  report. 

District  conferences.— October  16,  1969,  district  conference  held  at  Seaside. 
November  14»  19G9,  district  conference  beld  at  Medford,  Two  more  conferences 
are  scheduled  for  Bugene,  January  21,  I960,  and  Portland,  February  9-ll«  ISea 
T^pe  recordings  of  district  conferences  to  be  used  throughout  the  State. 

State  conference. — A  program  committee  is  working  for  the  conference  to  be 
held  in  Salem,  April  29-90, 1960. 
•    Survey.-^vdde  being  used. 

Factual  report. — Presumably  prior  to  June  30. 

Recommendations. — Presumably  prior  to  Octpber  5. 

WASHINGTON 

Offtoial  hody. — Governor's  Council  on  Aging. 

Federal  grant. — $15,000  received. 

Council  activities. — Executive  committee  meetings  held  on  September  15  and 
October  28, 1959.    Full  council  meeting  on  September  25, 1959. 

District  conferences. — ^Four  regional  conferences  have  been  held:  Bphrata, 
September  26;  Seattle,  September  30;  Longview,  October  2;  Richland,  October 
17,  1969.  Reports  of  these  conferences  will  contain  information  and  recom- 
mendaticms  which  will  be  transmitted  to  State  conference. 

State  eowferenee. — April  25-26,  1960^  Olympia.    A  consuHing  analyst  has  been 
faired  to  compile  and  complete  the  State  report 
.   Survey. — Quide  being  used. 

Factual  report. — Presumably  prior  to  June  30, 1960. 

Recommendations. — Presumably  prior  to  October  5, 1960. 

GUAM 

No  report 

GONTBOL   OS    STATE  EXFEXDITURE  OF   FUNDS 

Mr.  FoGAKTY.  What  reports  are  required  to  account  for  the  ©r^ 
penditure  of  funds  ? 

MIssAbkiks.  Do  you  want  to  speak  to  that,  Mr.  Grant? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  no  specific  reports  required  in  recard  to  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  These  funds,  as  I  understand,  wilfb©  subject 
to  audit  after  the  White  House  Conference. 

Mr.  FoGAfiTT,  So  these  States  can  use  these  funds  for  anything  they 
want  to? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  States  have  been  asked  not  to  use  the  funds  for 
travel  purposes,  to  use  the  funds  specifically  in  planning  and  gen- 
erating State  activities,  for  conunittee  work,  and  for  preparing  thB 
State  report  to  be  submitted  for  the  White  House  Conferenoe  on 
Aging. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  But  you  have  no  idea  whether  they  are  doing  that  or 
not  and  will  not  have  until  the  conference  is  over.  It  seems  like  a 
very  peculiar  w^of  doing  business. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  only  have  evidence  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
State  activities,  but  there  has  not  been  any  audit  conducted  yet. 
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Mr.  iFoGAtrrr.  So  when  you  get  utt>ilmd  to  oonductifig  an  audit  it 
^wUlbeallover? 

Mt.Orakt.  The  conference  will  be  over. 

Mr.  FoOAsrr.  Are  you  satisfied  that  none  of  the  money  ia  being 
used  to  assume  a  responsibility  previously  handled  by  the  State! 

Mr.  Qraitt.  I  would  say  that  I  am  satisfied  and  I  think  the  Staff 
is  satisfied  that  the  money  is  b^g  properly  used  in  accordance  with 
the  intent  of  Coiogress,  and  that  it  is  not  being  diverted  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Well^  I  hope  we  do  not  find  you  wrong, 

Mr.  Grant.  I  certamly  hope  you  do  not. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  I  hope  you  know  what  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.ORAKT.  I  think  so. 

Mr.FoQABTT.  You  are  pretty  eure  of  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

REPORT  ON  EXrENDrrtmB  OF  FtTNDS  TO  DATE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  contact  each  State 
and  supply  for  the  record  an  accounting  of  their  expenditure  of  funds 
up  to  tms  tune  cuid  f  <»*  what  purpose. 

Mr.  Grant.  All  richt.  sir. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  And  also  find  out  for  sure  whether  they  are  using 
these  fimds  to  assume  a  responsibility  previously  handled  by  the  State. 

Mt.Kellt.  You  want  that  in  a  report  to  the  committee? 

Mr.FoGARTT.  Put  itin  the  hearing. 

Mr.  KtaxT.  I  think  it  miffht  be  difficult  from  a  time  standpoint  to 
obtain  the  information  quicldy. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  How  long  do  you  tiiinfc  it  would  take  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  think  it  would  take  at  least  8  weeks. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  Why  would  it  take  so  long? 

Mr.  Kellt.  Because  we  would  have  to  submit  a  request,  give  them 
a  form  in  which  we  would  want  them  to  account,  get  a  response  from 
each  one  of  them  and  put  it  ia  some  kind  of  a  tabulated  form  for  use. 
I  think  it  would  be  at  least  8  weeks. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  you  could  do  it  ia  less  than  3  weeks. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  will  make  every  effort  to  do  it,  but  I  did  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  time  element. 

(The  requested  information  may  be  found  at  p.  933.) 

ICETHOD  OF  IXKAKGIKO  ADDmONAL  MEMBERSHIP  IN  ADVISORY 

COMMITTEfi 

Mr^  FooARTY.  How  were  the  50  additional  members  to  the  advisory 
committee  absorbed  in  the  conference  budget  ? 

MissADKiKS.  The  total  number  of  the  advisory  committee 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Yes,  the  additional  50,  how  were  they  al^rbed  in  the 
budget? 

Miss  AjokiKs.  Oh,  you  mean  in  the  overall  budget  for  the  Confer- 
ence itself? 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Yes. 

Miss  Adkiks.  Quite  frankly,  we  have  been  in  the  process  of  review- 
ing the  original  plans  involving  items  of  a  considerable  expense.  We 
have  found  that  the  change  of  plans  involving  specific  amounts  of 
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money  were  of  such  a  natnre  tJtat  we  could  take  care  of  the  additi<mal 
cost.  For  instance,  we  had  thought  originally  we  might  want  to  print 
as  many  as  50,000  copies  of  the  background  papers  which  are  being 
prepared,  and  as  we  learn  how  many  copies  the  States  require.  We 
find  that  the  original  figure  was  undoubtedly  too  high.  We  haTe 
also  found  that  in  some  of  the  ar^eai^  of  personnel,  the  response  from 
the  agencies  within  our  Department  has  been  such  that  the  work 
has  been  done  by  people  from  these  agencies.  The  advisory  committee 
expense  has  been  taken  care  of  as  other  items  have  not  had  to  be  met 
at  the  full  figure. 

Mr.  FoGAKTr.  Give  us  a  breakdown  for  the  record  of  just  how  these 
obligations  were  met. 

MissAnKiNS.  All  right. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:)  . 

Revision  of  1960  allocation  'plan  to  provide  increased  funds  available  for  expanded 
advisory  and  planning  committees 


106Q  oriKliul 

plan  in  1060 

badget 


lOeOrarted 
plan  InlKl 


Personal  seryioes,  staff 

Travel,  Atafl. 

Advisory  and  planning  committees,  travel  and  I 

Transp'Ttation  of  things . 

Communications - 

Rents  and  utilities 

Printing  and  reproduction 

other  contractual  services: 

Services  performed  by  other  aeendes 

Other.. 

Supplies  and  materials 

Eqaipment 

Contributions  to  retirement  ftmd 

Taxes  and  assessments 


$a04,872 
22,100 
SI.  100 

a^ooo 
s;4so 


25.000 

12L801 

1^800 

1,900 

7,000 

1S,SS7 


ia07,308 
1^790 

6t;eoo 

IS 

17.000 

1«,47S 
14^107 

i*m 

4,000 
1,7» 


Total  appropriation., 


482,000 


STAFF 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  persons  are  now  on  the  permanent  SpeciiJ 
Staff  on  Aging? 

MissADKiNS.  Twelre. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  have  been  recruited  for  the  White  House- 
Conference  staff  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  There  are  31  positions  all  together. 

Mr.  FoOARTY.  Will  you  also  supply  for  the  record  a  breakdown  of 
those  81  positions  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  I  would  like  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  able  to  submit 
the  way  in  which  the  staff  is  organized.  Mr.  Grant  has  a  chart  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  now  organized  in  order  to  inte- 
grate our  conference  staff  with  the  Special  Staff.  If  you  would  like 
any  explanation  of  this,  Mr.  Grant  will  be  glad  to  elaborate  on  it. 
We  have  found  that  this  makes  a  much  more  cohesive  and  effective 
working  group  than  the  organization  which  we  had  previously. 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 
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Staffing, 

White  House  conference  on 

Offing 

Pbeltion  title 

Number 

Grade 

Beadqpartora: 

Affsifftant  T>irwt"r                    .                                        .  , 

QS-14. 

Tnfnrmt^tiAn  OfflM^r  ..^       _.._._ 

08-14. 

fll>flC*ftli«st  Inftlrtnff    .^   ...........      '.        .,       ,„    ,          ....      ... 

08-13. 

Bpe^^ra  Rgm^.....^...  ...... -..^ 

08-18. 

Do    ^ 

Oft-13. 

Do...i— 

GS-13. 

Tnfrmnatftm 4ti¥M4fitf«t     ,.  ,,   ,       

G8-11. 

Clerk 

8iJ: 

Secretary — 

Do 

G8-6. 

Steoographer 

08-4. 

Do    — ^ —1 

QS-4. 

Do 

QS-4. 

8nY)total,  himdq^iarters. ,.  ^  -  -, 

la 

Field: 

9 
0 

GS-IS. 

Secretary  -      -                                                          -     - 

QS-6. 

Subtotal,  field 

18 





Totals 

81 

STATtJS  Oy  l»ERi^NNEL  AFTER  CX>NFERENCE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  will  the  statue  of  these  people  be  after  the 
Cioiiferenee? 

Miss  Adkins.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  people  who  are  on 
the  White  House  Conference  staff  will  continue  through  the  fiscal 
year  1961,  and  this  gives  us  time  to  study  the  oVerall  response  from 
the  States,  the  results  of  the  Wliite  House  Conference,  and  also  to 
evaluate  the  work  now  going  on,  so  that  we  can  plan  for  the  next 
year's  budget  and  estimate  the  needs  in  the  way  of  staff  work. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  do  recognize,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  31 
positions  were  authorized  as  temporarv  jobs  in  connection  with  the 
Conference.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  the  outcome  of  the  Conference 
and  the  impact  it  might  have  on  the  Department  staff.  We  have  rec- 
ognized to  such  an  extent  the  need  for  a  person  specialized  in  this  field 
in  regional  offices  that  we  did  incorporate  in  the  Office  of  Field  Admin- 
istration budget  for  1961,  a  regional  representative  and  secretary  for 
the  last  2  months  of  the  year.  This  was  on  the  concept  that  their 
activities  in  connection  with  the  Conference  itself  would  have  been 
concluded  by  the  end  of  April  1961,  but  that  we  anticipated  a  perma- 
nent need  for  such  a  job  in  the  regional  office  and  have  so  proposed 
for  1961. 

Mr.  FoGARlT.  You  mean  these  31  positions  are  going  to  Be  perma- 
nent? 

Miss  Adkins.  No.  Mr.  Kelly  is  referring  to  the  18  in  the  field  offices. 

Mr.  Kelly.  We  leel  there  is  a  permanent  need  for  18  of  those  jobs 
in  connection  with  the  Department's  usual  work. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  they  all  under  civil  service? 

Miss  Adkins.  Thpse  people  primarily,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  been 
recruited  from  career  people  in  the  work  involved.  I  think  the  re- 
gional representative  in  Kansas  City  was  drawn  from  outside. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  we  have  2  of  the  18  without  civil  service  status. 
Most  of  these  people  have  transferred  from  other  activities  to  these 
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positions  with  retrenchment  rights  or  reemplojrment  rights  to  their 
previous  positions. 

Miss  Aj>Kiiirs.  The  Department's  regional  representatives  had  the 
responsibility  with  the  Special  Staff  on  Aginff  in  find  the  people  to  do 
these  job&  Mr.  Fitch  was  then  the  head  of  tne  special  staff  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  selection.  The  one  in  Kansas  City  whom  I  met  when 
I  was  out  there  visiting  the  regional  office,  is  a  woman  who  had  wotted 
in  voluntary  organizations.  After  the  recruitment  process  had  been 
gone  through,  she  seemed  to  be  the  best  candidate  for  the  job  because 
of  her  experience  in  volunteer  work. 

FORMER  STAFF  DIRECTOR 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  happened  to  Mr.  Fitch  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  Mr.  Fitcn  resigned  from  Government  service  in  order 
to  be  associated  with  a  national  organization,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Betired  Persons  and  the  American  Association  of  SetirMi 
Teachers.  He  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  us  and  I  am  sure 
he  will  with  that  organization.  We  think  we  are  especially  fortunate 
to  have  with  us,  as  the  Director  of  the  Staff  on  Agjing  Mr.  Sobeti 
Grant  who  had  been  an  executive  officer  in  the  National  Heart  In- 
stitute, and  who  came  on  to  the  special  staff  directorship  fuUtime, 
on  January  1.  Also  with  Dr.  Watt  as  the  Director  of  the  Heart  In* 
stitute,  as  the  special  assistant  to  the  secretary  for  aging,  we  are  ex- 
tremely fortunate. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  was  Mr.  Fitch's  salary  when  he  left  ? 

Mr.  Hambutovf.  $18,000. 

Mr.  Keli/T.  Approximately  $13,000. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  What  is  your  salary,  Mr.  Gnmt? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  a  grade  15  at  the  present  time,  sir. 

Mr.  FooABTT.  What  is  that  in  dollars ! 

Mr.  Grant.  $12,370. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  And  what  is  ^our  salary  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  I  am  a  commissioned  officer,  sir,  at  the  grade  of  Medical 
Director. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  is  your  salary  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  I  do  not  kMw,  sin  I  will  have  to  lock  it  up.  I  really 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Kelly.  About  $17,000,  sir. 

STATE'  APFROI^tlATIONS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  How  many  States  have  matched,  or  appropriated 
additional  funds  for  planning  and  conducting  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  activities  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  I  think  we  wil  have  to  submit  that  for  the  record 
later  on.    We  know  that  most  of  them,  are  spending  more  than  this 

(The  requested  information  may  be  found  at  p.  933.) 

PERSONNEL  DETAILED  FROM  NIH 

Mr.  FooARTY.  How  many  people  do  you  have  who  are  detailed 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health! 
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Miss  AiyKtKS.  I  think  Mr.  Grant  can  ^peak  for  thoee  ;v<4iO  have' 
been  detailed  from  the  Institutes  of  Health* 

Mr.  'B*ooAKrr.  Let  us  say  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Grant.  About  four. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Is  the  saving  on  these  salaries  being  used  to  finance 
the  White  House  Conference? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  are  using  these  pec^le,  sir,  on  a  temporary  basis 
to  carryout  certain  specfic  one-time  responsibilities. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  are  not  temporary,  are  you? 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  no,  I'm  not  temporary.  For  example,  we  have 
borrowed,  two  Information  people  to  do  some  writing  for  us.  They 
will  turn  out  specific  jobs  such  as  pamphlets,  newsletters,  and  progress 
reports.  When  this  is  done,  they  will  return  to  their  former  positions. 

MT.  FoGARTT.  You  Still  havs  not  answered  my  question.  I  will 
put  it  this  way.  Is  the  savings  on  these  salaries,  including  you  and 
Dr.  Watt  and  everyone  else  on  detail,  being  used  to  finance  tlie  White 
House  Conference  or  special  staff  activities? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  say  "yes''  to  that  question,  sir. 

Miss  Adiuns.  Mr.  Grant  is  rull  time. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  full  timet 

Mr.  Hambleton.  We  are  going  to  reimburse  Publie  Health  Serv- 
ice for  Mr.  Grant's  salary. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  Dr.  Watt? 

Dir.  Watt.  There  is  no  reimbursement  involved,  sir.  As  a  comr 
missioned  officer  I  have  been  detailed  to  do  this  extra  duty. 

Miss  Adkins,  He  is  working  part  time  at  the  Heart  Institute  and 
part  time  with  us. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  about  these  other  three  or  lour  people? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  will  be  no  reimbursement  on  those,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fooartt.  What  authority  do  you  have  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  act,  I  think,  specifically  spells  it  out. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Will  you  spell  it  out  for  me? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  request  for  cooperation  and  assistance  of  the  other 
departments  and  the  agencies  of  this  Department 

Miss  Adkins.  I  think  it  is  section  301,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall:  (1)  Reqnest  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  ef  such  other  Federal  departments  and  agendes  as  may  he  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Does  that  meaji  that  you  could  take  25  people  if  you 
wanted  to  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  We  have  found  that  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  Agiuff  are  very  anxious  to  help  in  any  way  they  can. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Maybe  we  gave  the  Heart  Institute  too  much  money 
last  year  if  they  can  afford  to  loan  people  out  to  other  activities.  We 
had  better  look  into  your  appropriation  this  year,  Dr.  Watt. 

Miss  Adkins.  It  just  shows  how  capable  Dr.  Watt  is,  that  he  can  do 
the  two  jobs. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Oh,  I  never  saw  a  man  yet  who  could  do  two  jobs 
and'do  them  rigjht. 

Dr.  Watt.  Mr.  Fogarty,  Mr.  Grant  is  not  charged  against  the  Heart 
Institute.  We  have  a  replacement  for  him  in  the  salarjr  that  has  been 
released  by  his  transfer  being  carried  in  the  Heart  Institute  executive 
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offieer  ]<^.  There  is  no  transfer  of  f onda  involved.  He  was  released 
as  an  individual  to  take  on  this  particular  job. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  stillsay  I  have  not  loet.  a  man  yet  who  could  do  two 
jobs  and  do  them  well. 

Dr.  Watt,  Yes^sir. 

■  .,        .     ,  CONFERENGB  ▲G'iUViTJJ&S   BGHED^JLE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  Conference  activities  and  plans  proceeding  ao- 
cprding  to  s^chedule? 
.  MibsAdkins.  They  seem  to  be. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  You  are  not  too  sure? 

Miss  Adkins.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  they  certainly  are,  and  the  re- 
ports we  are  getting  from  our  regional  representatives  indicate  that 
this  is  true. 

REGIONAIi  REFRESEX^ATIVES 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  sure  you  have  good  regional  representatives! 
I  have  heard  some  reports  to  the  contrary. 

Miss  Adkins.  When  they  were  chosen;  they  were  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  their  ability  to  do  the  job.    When  Mr.  Grant  met  with  them  in 

Mr.  Grant.  The  18th  of  January. 

Miss  Abkins  (continuing).  In  January,  he  found  a  very  good  re- 
sponse in  the  State  reports  which  they  gave. 

Mr.  Grant.  On  the  18th  and  19th  of  January  we  met  with  all  of  the 
regional  representatives.  We  had  an  excellent  meeting  at  which  many 
thmgs  were  accomplished.  It  was  a  meeting  not  only  to  orient  our- 
selves lis  to  State  activities  but  to  orient  the  regional  representatives  as 
to^  our  plans  for  this  Conference.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  thia  com- 
mittee that  we  have  been  able  to,  as  a  result  of  this  mebting,  generate 
considerable  activities  in  the  States  through  the  regional  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  mean  to  say  by  that,  that  prior  to  the  meeting 
in  January  things  were  not  up  to  scnedule? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  frankly  do  not  know,  because  I  requested  this  meet- 
ing to  resolve  mutual  problems  of  the  staff  and  regional  representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  So  you  are  convinced  that  these  activities  and  plans 
are  proceeding  according  to  schedule? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  wellsatisfied  that  much  is  going  on  in  the  States, 
and  the  regional  representatives  are  doing  an  excellent  job.  We  have 
just  employed  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lavin  who  will  be  our  liaison 
man  with  the  regional  representatives,  an  individual  who  has  consid- 
erable experience  in  the  aging  and  welfare  field.  Through  him  and 
my  own  personal  activities,  I  think  that  we  can  assure  you  that  there 
will  be  considerable  action. 

BACKGROUND  OF  MR.  LAVEN 

Mr.  Fogartt.'  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  the  background  of 
Mr.  Lavin? 
Mr.  Grant.  I  would  be  glad  to,  sir. 
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Backobound  Data  :  Chables  G.  Lavht 

Mr.  Layln  is  a  nattve  of  Sarasota,  Fla.,  and  was  graduated  ^tfa  hononr 
tj^m  the  University  of  Florida  •  in  1934.  After  a  couple  of  years  teaching 
and  coaching  in  a  high  school  in  Coral  Gables,  he  became  associated  with 
the  National  Ydnth  Administration.  From  1939  to  1942  he  served  as  Florida 
State  Administrator  for  the  NYA.  He  served  In  a  variety  of  responsible 
positions  in  DHEW  since  1942. 

DnrinsT  World  War  II  he  served  with  the  U.S.  Navy  (1942-46)  participating 
in  the  invasions  of  Italy  and  France.  He  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  meritorions  service  nnder  combat  conditions.  He  also  served  with  the 
Pacific  Fleet  daring  numerous  alrstrikes  on  Japan,  and  was  intelligence  officer 
on  the  staff  of  Adm.  Oscar  Badger,  Tokyo  Bay  occupation  force  commander. 
He  currently  holds  the  rank  of  commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

<After  release  from  active  military  service,  Mr.  Lavin  served  With  the  War  Assets 
Administration  from  1946  to  1949,  directing  the  Priority  Claimants  Division 
of  over  800  employees  handling  disposal  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
of  surplus  property  to  schools,  hospitals,  and  welfare  organizations. 

From  1060  to  1958,  he  served  as  Director  of  the  Division  of  Civilian  Health 
Requirements  which  administered  the  controlled  materials  plan  of  the  U.S, 
Public  Health  Service  during  the  Korean  crisis.  He  served  for  a  short  period 
of  time  as  one  of  the  officials  responsible  for  DHI7W*s  plan  for  dlstributioiji 
of  surplus  Government  material. to  thoqsands  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  public 
institutions. 

After  a  period  in  private  business,  Mr.  Lavin,  in  Octoiber  1955,  became  Florida 
State  welfare  director.  In  October  1956,  he  returned  to  private  practice  as 
a  land  planning  consultant.  For  6  months  prior  to  February  1960,  he  had 
been  with  the  Florida  State  Board  of  Health  as  a  health  program,  analyst 
nnder  a  special  Kellogg  Research  Foundation  grant.  In  this  last  assignment 
be  participated  in  an  analysis  of  the  health  program  needs  for  the  State  of 
Florida,  including  hospitalization  of  the.  indigent,  accident  prevention,  and  the 
health  needs  of  the  aging. 

Mr.  Lavin  has  served  for  the  past  .8  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Florida  Council  on  Aging,  whieh  sponsored  the  Ck>vemor^s 
conference  on  aging  in  Tallahassee  in  September  1958.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  American  PiMic  Health  Associa- 
tion, Florida  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  American  Legion,  VFW;  he  waa 
recently  appointed  a  member  of  the  Florida  Governor's  Committee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Physically  Handicapped. 

PEOGKISSS  IN  OONFEBENCE  PKEPABATORT  AOTiViTUS 

Mr.  FooARTT.  So  there  is  no  need  for  the  committee  to  worry 
about  the  progress  being  made  in  the  states  in  preparation  for  the 
White  House  Conference,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Graitf.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  We  should  be  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fog  ARTY.  You  are  pretty  jjositive  about  this? 

I  have  seldom  been  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  any  of  these  pro- 
grams.  I  think  a  better  job  can  be  done.   It  might  be  true  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  is  true,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  think  a  better  job  could  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  am  sure  a  better  job  can  be  done.  I  am  only  reporting 
from  my  own  personal  standpoint  that  I  am  more  than  satisfied  that 
the  gears  are  in  action  and  that  the  State  activities  are  going  along 
well  and  our  regional  representatives  are  stimulating  activity  and 
getting  full  and  complete  cooperation. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  I  do  not  remember  participating  in  any  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  but  I  did  participate  in  the  White* 
House  Conference  on  Education 
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Mr.  Grant.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTT  (continuing).  In  niy  State,  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
difference  between  the  amotint  of  work  up  to  this  date  on  agings  '"Qd 
the  amount  there  was  on  the  one  on  education,  when  it  was  at  this 
sta^  So  I  disagree  with  you  on  that  particular  point.  I  think  yo« 
could  be  doing  a  better  job  than  you  are  aoing. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

RHOmfi  ISLAND 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  problems  in  Rhode 
Island  and  the  progress  in  getting  ready  for  this  Conference  in  Ehode 
Island? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  been  in  ver^  close  contact  with  our  representa- 
tive, Mr.  James  Hunt.  In  fact,  I  just  talked  to  him  on  the  phone  the 
other  day  and  he  reported  to  me  that  he  believed  that  the  State  of 
Maine  in  his  region  was  now  beginning  some  activity,  and  that  he  felt 
that  Rhode  Island  was  making  considerable  progress. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  What  do  you  think  he  meant  by  "considerable  prog- 
ress''f 

Mr.  Grant.  According  to  our  information.  Mr.  Fogarty 

Mr.  FoOABirr.  Rhode  Island,  let  me  see.  According  to  this  prepress 
report,  they  have  had  one  meeting  in  January  and  expect  another  one 
in  June.  Is  that  all  the  meetings  that  are  going  to  be  held  in  Rhode 
Island? 

Mr.  Grant.  There  are  a  division  on  aging  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment and  an  advisory  committee  on  aging  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
State  has  received  a  $15,000  grant.  In  January  1960  a  conference 
on  aging  was  held  in  Rhode  Island.  Some  900  mvitations  were  sent 
out. 

Mr.  FooAKTr.  TVhat  did  they  dot 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  have  that  report,  sir.  The  Rhode  Island  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Aging  sent  out  a  newsletter  shortly  after  that 
meetmg.  There  have  been  local  conferences  on  aging  and  a  county 
regional  conference  is  scheduled.  We  have  a  report  uiat  we  can  ex- 
pect a  State  conference  to  be  held  in  June  1960,  and  a  factual  report 
from  the  State  by  April  15,  1960. 

STATE  GONmtSKCBS 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  do  you  call  a  State  conference,  or  how  do  you 
define  a  State  conference? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  define  a  State  conference  as  a  conference  that 
is  stimulated  by  the  Governor,  a  conference  that  is  held  after  the 
State  surveys  have  been  conducted,  after  there  have  been  a  number  of 
local,  sectional,  and  conmiunity  conferences.  The  State  conference 
would  be  a  working  conference  where  there  would  be  specific  recom- 
mendations drawn  up  in  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging. 

RHODB  ISLAND  OONFERBNCES 

Mr.  FooAHTT.  All  right,  now  will  you  supply  for  the  record  all  con- 
ferences of  any  kind  that  have  been  hela  by  the  people  in  Rhode 
Island 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 
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•    Mr.  FoGASTT.  Prior  to  tliis  one  in  Januaiy  t 
(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

.  No  local  conf  ereacee  in  preparation  tor  the  State's  participation  in  tiiie  WMte 
House  Conference  on  Agio^  were  held  in  Bhode  Island  prior  to  January  1960. 
This  was  the  result  oC  a  deliberate  policy  to  avoid  the  stimulation  oif  local 
conferences  until  after  the  January  20  State  conference^  This  permitted  the 
State  conference  to  be  not  only  a  preparatory  conference  but  an  opportunity  to 
work  on  the  establishment  of  local  organization  and  the  solution  of  certain 
problems  such  as  the  inclusion  in  metropolitan  areae  of  parts  of  other  States. 
Each  of  the  counties  in  Rhode  Island  is  conducting  a  self-survey  with  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  be  coordinated  in  the  June  1960  €k>vemor's  con^ 
ference.  Twenty-nine  of  the  thirty-nine  cities  and  towns  already  have  local 
Ghairm^i  and  committees  for  this  purpose. 

Mr,  FoGARTT.  And  also,  after  you  have  done  that,  I  wish  you  would 
put  a  statement  in  the  record  as  to  whether  or  not  you  tliink  suffi- 
cient progress  is  being  made  in  that  particular  State. 

Mr.  Grant.  In  that  particular  State? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  requested  follows : ) 

The  following  report  covers  activities  in  the  State  of  Bhode  Island  and  shows 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  toward  the  overall  goals.  I  believe  the 
progress  thus  demonstrated  is  satisfactory. 

The  Rhode  Island  organization,  headed  by  Gov.  Christopher  Del  Sesto, 
consists  of  a  100-member  citleen's  advisory  committee  for  the  White  House 
Conference,  headed  by  Dr.  Alex  Burgess,  who  has  also  been  named  conference 
chairman  for  the  June  Governor's  (Conference ;  a  division  on  aging  in  the  executive 
department,  headed  by  an  administrator,  Mrs.  Bobei'ta  B.  Brown,  who  is  the 
Governor's  designee  for  the  Federal  grant;  and  an  advisory  committee  to  the 
divsion  on  aging,  headed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Mulvey,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee  The  Governor  has  also  appointed  the  local  chair- 
men, of  whom  there  will  eventuaUy  be  one  in  each  of  the  d9  cities  and  towns  in 
the  State.  The  Governor  wiU  name  the  delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence late  in  1960. 

Intensive  activity  was  started  in  September  1950  and  was  mainly  concerned 
with  the  organizational  setup,  the  broad  outlines  of  the  State  preparations^ 
the  plaxming  of  the  January  1960  preparatory  conference  and  the  June  1960 
Governor's  Conference^  and  the  establishment  of  local  committees.  The  con- 
ference steering  committee,  under  Dr.  Burgess,  established  6  work  groups  to 
start  work  on  the  State's  factual  report  and  named  a  chairman  and  gronp  of 
resource  persons  to  each.  Also,  during  September,  letters  were  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  citizen's  advisory  committee,  and  a  part-time  public  relations 
consultant  was  hired. 

In  October,  Mrs.  Brown  and  Dr.  Burgess  attended  the  hearings  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Problems  of  the  Aged  and  Aging  of  the  U.S.  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  in  Boston  and  submitted  a  report  from  the  Gov- 
ernor. Mrs.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Mulvey  attended  a  regional  meeting  of  Governor's 
designees  from  the  New  England  States  in  the  Boston  regional  office  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Preparations  were  begun 
for  a  series  of  five  TV  programs  dealing  with  the  aging  and  pointed  to  the 
January  State  conference.  Advance  releases  on  the  s^es  were  sent  to  all 
news  mediums. 

The  highlight  for  November  was  the  presentation  of  the  TV  series  on 
WJARr-TV  in  Providence  on  the  "World  Around  Us"  program  conducted  by 
Prof.  David  A.  Warren  of  the  University  of  Bhode  Island.  The  series  was 
effective  and  elicited  mnch  favorable  comment  Also  during  November,  de- 
tailed planning  of  the  January  preparatory  conference  got  underway,  indud* 
ing  c(»npilation  of  background  materials  and  the  preparation  of  statistical  data 
and  reports  by  the  technicians  of  the  division  on  aging.  On  November  20» 
a  preliminary  meeting  was  held  with  the  conference  consultant.  Prof.  Walter 
C.  McKain,  head  of  the  Department  of  Rural  Sociology  of  the  University  of 
ConniBCticnt  The  Governor  oficially  announced  the  creation  of  the  100-member 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  with  attendant  publicity. 
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December  was  devoted  primarilr  to. preparation  for  tlie  January  cooferenccL 
The  six  workgroups  were  estabUshed  and  their  chairmen  named.  'Oommiinit7 
chairmen  and  committees  were  named*  *J3xe  7  speakers  and  80  resource  per- 
sons were  invited.  Appropriate  publicity  on  all  of  these  actions  was  sent  to 
full  media.  A  plan  to  award  a  citation  at  tihe  January  Conference  to  ftCtor 
Walter  Brennan  via  transcontinental  telephone  hookup  between  Rhode  Island 
and  California  was  developed  and,  on  Mr.  Brennan's  approval,  was  -ikade  poblic 
and  received  wide  press,  radio,  and  TV  publicity.  The  citation  was  in  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Brennan*8  long  career  as  an  actor  and  especially  for  his  portrayal 
of  Grandpa  McCoy  in  the  TV  series,  **The  Real  McCoys,"  wherein  there  is  an 
effective  presentation  of  the  importance  of  the  elderly  person  in  the  home. 
Also  during  December,  the  first  conference  newsletter  was  published  and  mailed 
out  to  500  persons. 

In  January,  prior  to  the  State  preparatory  conference  on  the  20th,  plans  for 
the  conference  were  completed.  Professor  McKain  met  with  the  chairmen  of  tiie 
six  workgroupa  Invitations  to  participate  in  the  conference  were  extended  to 
the  100  members  of  the  Citizen's  Advisory  Conmiittee.  Local  community  chair- 
men were  each  asked  to  send  12  delegates  and  28  golden-age  clubs  were  asked 
to  send  6  delegates  each,  final  arrangements  for  publicity  and  the  award  of 
the  citation  were  made,  including  the  telephone  hookup  installation  at  the  scene 
of  the  conference  at  the  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education.  At  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  administrator  of  the  division  on  aging,  the  State  general  assembly 
passed  a  resolution  praising  Mr.  Brennan  and  pointing  up  the  pending  confer- 
ence.   The  second  conference  newsletter  was  produced  and  mailed  out 

The  conference  was  attended  by  some  250  delegates,  representing  a  significant 
cross  section  of  State  and  local  public  and  private  agencies  and  individuals 
from  a  variety  of  activities  focused  on  or  pertinent  to  the  aging.  The  confer- 
ence received  excellent  coverage  from  newspapers,  radio,  and  TV,  much  of  it 
linked  to  the  award  of  the  citation.  The  keynote  speaker  was  Miss  Ollie  Randall, 
vice  chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  the  Aging.  Observers  attended 
from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 

Tape  recordings  of  the  conference  workgroup  discussions  were  transcribed 
on  January  22.  An  immediate  and  practical  consequence  resulted  from  com- 
ments made  by  a  resource  person  at  the  workgroup  session  on  institutional 
care.  The  remarks  related  to  conditions  at  the  Geriatrics  Building  of  the  State 
Hospital  for  Mental  Diseases  and  sparked  the  inauguration  of  an  investigaticm 
by  the  welfare  committee  of  the  State  house  of  representatives. 

February  was  devoted  to  the  foUowup  of  the  January  conference,  and  further 
planning  of  activities  leading  to  the  June  State  conference,  and  the  activation 
of  local  activities  through  the  chairmen  and  committees  already  appointed. 
Professor  McKain  met  twice  with  the  chairmen  of  the  workgroups  and  the  staff 
of  the  division  on  aging.  Two  additional  meetings  were  held  by  the  work- 
groups with  more  scheduled  before  the  end  of  the  month.  A  third  conference 
newsletter  was  prepared  for  distribution.  Letters  went  forward  to  the  com- 
munity chairmen  with  instructions,  study  materials,  and  an  offer  of  assistance 
from  the  division  on  aging.  A  large  number  of  the  conmiunlty  committees  met 
at  least  once  during  the  month  to  plan  local  study,  activities,  and/or  meetings 
at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Then  I  will  get  from  the  Office  of  Education  the  in- 
formation to  compare  that  with  the  work  that  was  done  on  the 
'White  House  Conference  on  Education  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  GRAirr.  Yes,  sir. 

SUMMARY  AND  OUTLINES  AVAILABLE  TO  STATES 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Have  background  papers  been  made  available  to  the 
States  and  territories  t 

Miss  Ajdkins.  We  are  in  the  process  now  of  having  these  baekground 
papers  finished.  The  deadline  for  these  is  March  15.  Mr.  Grant  can 
give  you  the  number  of  the  outlines  and  summaries  of  the  papers  sent 
to  the  States  so  that  the  States  may  use  them  in  their  conferences. 
How  many  of  those  have  gone  out  ? 

Mr.  Gk^tt.  Twelve  summaries  and  twelve  outlines,  Miss  Adkins. 
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Mr.  FoGAKTT.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  suminaries  and  out- 
lines and  also  when  they  were  sent,  the  dates  that  they  were  sent  to 
theStates? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  requested  information  follows :) 

Summaiies  and  outlines  of  13  background  papers  have  been  completed  and 
^atrlbuted  to  regional  representatives  together  with  additional  copies  to  pro- 
vide 1  set  of  each  to  the  Governor's  designee  in  each  State.    The  foUowing 
'  papers  were  included  in  the  distribution : 

liocal  Community  Organization  (February  10, 1960). 

'T^ational  Voluntary  Services  and  Service  Organizations  (February  10,  1960). 
Housing  ( February  10, 1960 ) . 

Rehabilitation  of  Disabled  Mlddle-Aged  and  Older  People  (February  10,  1960). 
Research  in  Gerontology:  Biology  and  Medicine^  (February  10,  1960). 
Health  and  Medical  Care  (February  10, 1960). 
Education  for  Aging  (February  10, 1960). 

Aging :  Family  Life,  Relationships,  and  Friends  (February  10, 1960) . 
Free-Time  Activities :  Recreation,  Voluntary  Services,  Citizenship  Participation 

(February  10, 1960). 
Social  Services  (February  12, 1960) . 

Bole  and  Training  of  Professional  Personnel  (February  12, 1960) . 
ReUgion  (February  15, 1960). 
Research  in  Gerontology:  Social  Science  and  Psychological  (February  15,  1960). 

WnrrE  House  Confebence  on  Aging    ' 

UOCJLL  COMMUNITT  ORGANIZATION 

Summary  of  Background  Paper,  January  1960 

This  report  concludes  as  it  began  with  an  expression  of  faith  that  there  are 
resources  of  leadership  and  skUls  in  every  American  community  for  effective 
planning.  While  it  is  true  that  certain  problems  can  be  dealt  with  effectively 
only  on  a  State  or  National  levcd,  very  large  opportunities  of  self-determination 
still  exist  in  local  communities.  In  fact,  many  of  the  problems  of  the  aged  and 
aging  can  only  be  resolved  by  creative  local  community  planning  and  action. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  communities  and  thousands  of  individuals 
engaged  in  activities  on  behalf  of  our  aged  citizens. 

The  authors  of  this  report  have  refrained  purposely  from  providing  a  blue- 
print for  community  action.  Their  long  and  composite  experience  indicates  such 
guidance  would  be  unwise  and  unsound.  The  authors  have  rather  outlined  a 
series  of  principles  and  organizational  procedure  for  community  organization 
which  have  been  repeatedly  tested  in  American  communities  of  all  sizes.  Utili- 
zation of  these  principles  can  lead  to  successful  action.  As  always,  there  must 
be  imaginative  leadership,  access  to  sound  factual  information,  democratic 
procedures  on  the  part  of  representative  committees,  and  a  genuine  commitment 
to  serve  the  needs  of  people.  These  are  the  elements  which  will  enable  any 
community  to  move  forward  in  meeting  the  needs  of  its  aging  and  as^d  citizens. 

As  the  authors  have  indicated,  no  report  can  anticipate  all  the  problems  and 
questions  a  local  committee  will  face  as  it  proceeds.  Although  the  principles 
stated  in  this  report  may  be  understood,  their  application  vrill  very  likely  prove 
puzzling  on  some  occasions.  Accordingly,  we  have  suggested  sources  for  con- 
sultation and  information.  We  believe  a  combination  of  understanding  of  prin- 
ciples and  their  application  through  time-tested  procedures  will  enable  com- 
munities to  solve  problems  which  now  seem  overwhelming. 

We  urge  committees  to  avoid  fragmentary  planning  but  rather  to  see  each 
s^ment  in  relation  to  a  comprehensive  program.  We  suggest,  to  the  extent 
possible,  the  establishment  of  rough  priorities  in  a  planning  schedule.  We  rec- 
ommend that  committees  refrain  from  tackling  at  the  outset  the  most  formidable 
and  costly  problems.  Ck>mmittees  need  the  stimulation  of  successful  achievement 
to  maintain  morale  and  to  encourage  next  steps.  The  old  adage — "Learn  to 
creep  before  you  walk" — is  sound  counsel  for  successful  committee  activity. 
We  also  observe  that  no  plan,  however  well  conceived,  is  complete  until  it  lays 


1  Titles  of  2  papers  have  been  eomblned,  reducing  the  total  to  10  papers. 
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ibe  groimdwork  for  its  adoption.  Adoption  of  a  plan  is  facilitated  If  those  who 
are  to  be  responsible  for  operation  have  been  involved  Jln  the  planning.  Wide 
public  nnderstanding  of  a  plan  is  also  essential  if  Unandng  Is  to  be  secured. 

Sonnd  planning  is  time  consuming.  There  is  a  recurring  temptation  to  ntUiae 
shortcuts.  Use  of  small  committees  of  lilEe-minded  people  and  Umited  ddbate 
can  reduce  planning  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  likelihood  of  community  support 
of  a  plan  is  correspondingly  reduced.  Shortcuts  seldom,  if  ever,  save  time. 
Success  requires  thoughtful  leadership,  representative  committee  structnie, 
sound  factual  information,  capacity  for  compromise,  and  sufliciait  debate  to  reach 
a  consensus.  Planning  committees  which  are  unwilling  to  pay  this  firice  fte» 
quently  find  they  have  splendid  plans  which  the  public  neither  understands  nor 
is  ready  to  adopt 

Good  planning  must  combine  boldness  and  practicability,  vision  and  leaUsm. 
These  are  the  qualities  which  stir  a  commtmity  to  action. 

A  good  committee  will  keep  its  purpose  dear.  It  exists  to  serve  the  needs  of 
people.  Self -aggrandisement  and  partisan  advantage  are  fatal  to  committee 
effort  which  hopes  to  enlist  broad  public  support 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  recognition  that  mere  ccmipetence  Is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  a  commitment  as  well — a  commitment  rooted  in  a  warm  humani- 
tarianism,  a  belief  in  mankind,  and  a  readiness  for  partnership  In  the  continuing 
'  struggle  for  the  building  of  good  sodety. 

White  Housb  Confeb&noe  on  Agiitg 

IX>CAL  OOMMUIVrrr  OBOAinZATlOK 

Outline  of  background  paper,  January  1960 

I.  Historical  background  of  voluntary  community  activity : 

A.  Traditional  attributes  of  American  society. 

B.  SUfects  of  technological  revolution  on  oommpnlty  life. 

C.  Modem  concepts : 

1.  Ihiormons  potential  of  cooperative  effort 

2.  State  and  Federal  plans  dependent  on  local  administration 

and  participation. 

3.  Problems  more  con](>lex  but  capacity  for  dealing  with  them 

has  also  grown. 

4.  Confidence  in  community  organization  as  a  professional  dis- 

dpline  to  deal  with  human  welfare  problems,  including 
aged  and  aging. 
11.  Our  older  people :  Their  potentials  and  problems : 

A.  Potentials: 

1.  Realism  in  expectations  for  older  people  but  recognition  (hat 

striving  toward  potential  gives  life  greatest  meanings 
key  "participation." 

2.  Extent  of  success  depends  on  the  individnal  and  the  com- 

munity for  full  use  of  potential-~both  have  rei^KMisiMliO'. 

3.  Bvery  community  has  successful  "agers."     Concern  is  to 

make  such  persons  the  norm  rather  than  the  exception. 

B.  ProUems of  the  later  years: 

1.  These  factors  must  be  recognized  in  developing  commimity 
program : 

(a)  Reduced  Income. 

(b)  Reduced  physical  vigor  and  threat  of  chronic  illness. 
(0)  Increase  in  unallocated  time  when  drde  of  family 

and  contemporary  friends  grows  smaller. 
id)  Necessity  to  make  drastic  changes  at  a  time  in  life 

when  adjustment  is  apt  to  be  most  difBcidt. 
(e)  The  loss  of  status  which  comes  through  work  wl^ 

out  compensating  change  in  values. 
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Outline  of  background  paper,  January  19Q0--€k>ntinued 

III.  The  need  for  mobilizing  resources : 

A.  Basic  steps  in  organizing  for  community  action : 

1.  Assumption  of  responsibility  by  community  to  assess  needs, 

determine  resources,  and  institute  action. 

2.  Instruments  (community  committee,  governmental  unit,  vol- 

untary organization,  etc.)  for  carrying  out  plan  for  stimu- 
lation and  coordination. 

3.  Making  a  start 

4.  Gathering  information. 

5.  Making  the  plan  an  overall  effort. 

6.  Putting  the  plan  into  action. 

7.  Financing. 

B.  Resources  from  State  and  National  sources. 
O.  Urgency  to  initiate  plans  and  action  now. 

IV.  Ck>mmunity  planning— difQculties  often  encountered  in  attaining  efEld^t 
and  effective  organization : 

A.  Lack  of  assumption  of  responsibility  by  many  communities : 

1.  Philosophical  and  methodological  obstacles  to  community 
endeavor. 

B.  Prevalence  of  limited  or  segmented  approach  to  the  problem : 

1.  Interdisciplinary  involvement  needed. 

2.  Network  of  services. 

3.  Manifold  problems  need  overall  plan. 

4.  Vested  interests  too  prevalent  (agency  Jealousies) . 

<3.  Absence  or  ineftectivness  of  organization  at  the  community  level — 
five  principles  for  effective  organization. 

1.  Purpose  and  function  must  be  clearly  delhied. 

2.  Group  must  have  authority  to  do  the  Job. 

8.  Groups  must  be  representative  of  key  community  elements 

and  organization. 

4.  High  quality  leadership  is  essential. 

5.  Organization  structure  appropriate  to  the  Job. 
D.  Lack  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  funds : 

1.  Many  communities  do  not  have  trained  personnel  or  under- 

standing of  how  available  manpower  might  be  used. 

2.  Limited  knowledge  of  resources  available  from  governmental 

agencies,  private  sources,  and  national  organizations. 

3.  Scarcity  of  funds  and  knowledge  of  how  they  might  be 

secured. 
V.  Local  committee  on  aging : 

A.  Local  committees : 

1.  Advantages  of  establishing  a  community  committee  on  aging. 

2.  Sponsorship  of  such  a  committee. 

3.  Leadership  and  community  participation. 

4.  Involvement  of  older  persons. 

6.  Focus  and  timing. 

6.  Personnel. 

7.  Financing. 

B.  Relationship  to  other  planning  bodies : 

1.  Ck>mmunity  health  and  welfare  planning  structure. 

2.  City  planning  commissions  and  ottver  local  planning  groups. 

3.  State  and  national  organizations. 

4.  Federal  and  State  official  agencies. 

6.  Metropolitan  or  county  regional  planning  bodies. 
0.  General  purpose  of  community  committees  on  aging. 
VI.  Sources  of  information  and  consultation  for  local  iKHnmittees  on  aging. 
Til.  Summary. 
Appendix : 

Seven  examples  of  local  community  organization. 
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White  House  Confebenoe  oir  Aqino 

I7ATI0NAL  VOLUNTABY  SERVICBS  AND  SEBVIGB  OBOANIKATIONS 

Summary  of  background  paper,  January  1960 

In  attempting  to  include  the  categories  of  groups  making  up  the  voluntary 
isenrices  to  the  aging  one  is  conscious  of  the  vast  diversity  of  organizational 
structure  and  relationships.  One  can  only  assess  all  of  these  groups  together 
as  a  potent  force  in  our  society  and  one  which  has  a  continual  impact  on  Govern- 
ment and  legislation.  This  responsibility  is  the  privilege  of  these  organizations 
in  a  democratic  society. 

The  importance  of  national  voluntary  groups  in  the  social  scene  today  needs 
to  be  reiterated  and  emphasized.  Singly,  they  make  an  impact  on  a  single  prob- 
lem, together,  they  constitute  a  formidable  group  with  a  sometime  startling 
impact  on  American  cultura 

An  examination  of  the  present  programs  on  aging  shows  a  variety  of  interests 
and  programs  which,  together,  have  helped  to  meet  some  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  in  local  communities.  Although  these  efforts  have  met  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success,  national  voluntary  groups  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  sig- 
nificantly, both  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  and  to  the  total  process. 
The  wide  gamut  of  services  needed  by  older  persons  involve  all  the  resources  of 
these  voluntary  groups  and  challenges  them  to  even  greater  efforts. 

A  careful  examination  of  their  present  roles  seems  to  indicate  the  following 
goals: 

1.  To  motivate  membership  of  national  organizations  and  their  afiUiates 
to  work  cooperatively  to  solve  common  problems  in  the  fields  of  aging,  and 
to  bring  about  such  changes  as  will  add  to  the  well-being  of  the  aged. 

2.  To  study  their  own  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  determining  bow 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  members  as  they  are  growing  old. 

3.  To  correlate  services  to  aging  in  many  fields,  including  the  counseling 
on  family  relationships;  job  and  retraining  opportunities;  compulsory  re- 
tirement; health  services;  housing;  nursing  homes;  and  recreatioiuil 
programs. 

4.  To  stimulate  legislation  which  will  provide  the  best  possible  physical 
and  mental  health  for  the  aging.  To  help  older  people  to  continue  to  grow 
mentally  and  spiritually,  and  to  establish  collaboration  with  Oovemment 
and  with  other  voluntary  groups. 

5.  To  examine  public  programs  for  aging  and  help  to  propose  or  oppose 
pending  legislation. 

6.  To  become  familiar  with  international  programs  in  the  field. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  national  groups  and  their  local  afilliates  carry  a 
joint  responsibility,  the  former  in  relation  to  the  local  groups,  and  they,  in  tarn, 
to  the  parent  bodies.  These  national  organizations  which  perform  superviaory 
relationships,  do  so  in  many  ways. 

A  self-study  of  voluntary  organizations  shows  a  complexity  of  social  demands 
out  of  which  the  organization  must  choose  its  goals.  Here  the  differentiatioii 
in  voluntary  organizations  has  produced  a  richness  of  experience  and  flexibility, 
both  in  program,  and  cooperative  endeavor.  How  the  organization  operates 
within  the  social  scene,  how  it  uses  its  volunteer  leadership,  the  specific  role 
and  services  it  renders,  is  one  of  the  most  creative  products  of  the  democratic 
society.  The  ability  to  observe,  educate,  develop  new  ideas,  new  values,  and 
change  with  the  needs  and  times,  will  determine  the  future  destiny  of  nattonal 
voluntary  groups  in  our  society. 

White  HotrsE  Conibbence  on  Aoinq 

KAHOWAL  VOLTJWTAIIY  SEBVIOBS  AND  6EBVI0E  OaOANlZATIONS 

Outline  of  background  paper,  January  1960 

ipABT  I 

History : 

Benevolence,  part  of  religious  heritage  of  early  times. 
Benevolence  becomes  a  family  problem. 

Benevolence  in  a  complex  society  brings  people  into  voluntary  assodattona, 
unique  to  a  democratic  society. 
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OnfUne  of  ba<^groTmd  paper,  January  1960— <?6ntliiiied 
Organizations  held  together  by  common  purpose,  program,  or  plan : 
Reflect  and  express  basic  range  of  interests  and  needs. 
Wide  variations  in  complexity  and  diversity  of  organizations. 
Widest  possible  range  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  experience. 
History  of  development  of  voluntary  services. 
Bole  and  function  of  national  organizations : 

Representing  a  network  of  services,  drawing  key  leadership,  reaching  Into 

every  community. 
Uses  information  from  its  members  on  extent  and  kind  of  problems,  conducts 
national  and  regional  conferences  and  training  institutes,  publishes  litera- 
ture in  the  field,  offers  consultation. 
Value  of  national  organizations  has  been  to  unify  local  groups,  clarify  their 

function  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  services. 
Kinds  of  groups  included : 

Voluntary  health  agencies. 
Professional  organizations. 
Service  clubs. 

National  welfare  organizations. 
Special  interest  groups. 
Women's  general  membership  organizations. 
Unions. 
Federations :  Concerted  action  on  a  national  level  through  interagency  partici- 
pation or  cooperation. 
Status  of  national  groups  in  the  field  of  aging. 

Ways  in  which  they  operate  in  the  field  and  carry  out  different  interests. 
What  local  affiliates  expect  from  national  parent  bodies  in  help : 
Direction. 

Methods  of  cooperation. 
Techniques. 

Leadership  in  program  development. 
Evaluation  of  adequacy  of  service. 
In  methods : 
Education. 

Research  and  demonstration. 
Upgrading  practices  and  developing  standards. 
Strengthening  of  relationships  with  community  planning  groups. 
Present  roles  and  goals : 

1.  Motivate  membership  to  work  cooperatively  to  solve  common  problems. 

2.  To  study  needs  of  our  own  members  as  they  are  growing  older. 

3.  To  correlate  services  to  aging  in  many  areas. 

4.  (a)  To  stimulate  local  and  State  legislation  which  will  provide  better 

physical  and  mental  health  for  aging. 
(&)  To  establish  collaboration  with  Qovemment  and  other  voluntary 
groups. 

5.  To  examine  public  prgorams  for  aging,  including  national  legislation. 

6.  To  become  familiar  with  international  programs  in  aging. 
Needs : 

New  and  better  methods  of  communication  with  local  groups. 

Better  understanding  of  long-range  planning. 

More  adequate  budgets. 

Continued  educational  function.  ^ 

Understanding  differing  roles  which  organisations  assume  in  relation  to 

each  other. 
Development  of  new  techniques  in  working  togeHier. 

PAST  n 

The  Handbook  on  National  Organizations. 


Housing  and  Home  Finance  Aoenct, 

Washintan,  D.O.,  January  IS,  1960, 

SoiQiDary:  Housing— a  background  paper  prepared  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Present  generations  of  old  people  seeking  housing  in  the  overall  framework  of 
the  community  are  indicating  a  choice  of  independence  and  separateness  of  living 
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arrangements,  even  up  throngh  old  age.  Mo9t^d  people  want  and  are  able  to 
live  in  their  own  homes ;  some  of  them,  as  age  advances,  prefer  the  gronp  setting 
of  a  hotel  or  a  residence  club ;  a  still  smaller  number,  particularly  in  the  very  late 
years  of  life  as  infirmities  increase,  prefer  or  need  to  accept  residence  elaewhn^ 
in  the  same  community.  Others^  prefer  to  migrate  to  favored  climates,  or  to 
move  to  another  place  to  live  with  a  friend. 

Of  the  more  than  50  million  independent  housing  units  in  the  United  States, 
approximately  8  million  are  occupied  by  older  households  (about  two-thirds  at 
the  total  elderly  population).  Another  2  million  units  of  younger  and  middle- 
aged  households  have  elderly  persons  living  in  them.  Although  new  constmc- 
tion  in  housing  adds  about  2  percent  to  the  existing  supply  each  year,  elderly 
persons  do  not  imrticipate  in  the  consumption  of  this  new  housing  to  the  same 
extent  that  younger  persons  do.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
reside  in  homes  in  which  they  have  Uved  for  80  years  or  more;  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  our  major  housing  efforts  in  the  1030*8  were  in  behalf  of  yotmger 
families,  in  the  1940*s  in  behalf  of  war  workers  (usually  younger  families),  and 
in  the  immediate  postwar  years  in  behalf  of  returning  veterans  and  newly  formed 
fiimilies.  Some  of  this  housing  of  the  1030's  and  IdiO's  is  suitable  (in  size  and 
cost)  to  the  needs  of  the  older  population,  but  much  of  the  newer  housing,  meas- 
used  in  terms  of  what  the  elderly  can  afford,  is  essentially  not  available. 

Less  than  a  million  elderly  people  are  accommodated  in  group  housing — ap- 
proximately 400,000  in  quasi-households,  such  as  hotels,  residence  clubs,  and 
large  rooming  houses*  about  500,000  in  institutions  of  all  kinds.  Of  hotels,  resi- 
dence clubs,  and  large  rooming  houses,  we  know  little  more  than  that  they 
include  living  accommodations  of  the  highest  and  lowest  quality,  and  that  some 
of  them  are  exclusively  for  the  elderly.  Approximately  a  third  of  the  institu- 
tional population  is  in  mental  hospitals,  the  balance  in  veterans'  and  soldlersi' 
homes,  nonprofit  homes  for  the  aged,  and  proprietary  nursing  homes.  During 
the  7  years  since  IdSO  when  the  population  aged  65  and  over  increased  by  21 
percent,  accommodations  in  these  homes  increased  by  a  whopping  60  percent — 
and  reports  from  most  States  indicate  that  this  increase  in  quantity  was  accom- 
panied by  an  increase  in  quality  of  physical  environment  and  of  standards  of 
care. 

In  1956,  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  overall  housing  situation  of  old  people,  the 
Federal  Congress  authorized  several  programs  for  providing  "sitecial  housing 
for  the  elderly."    By  summer  1950  these  programs  tallied : 

Individual  homes  for  older  people  on  which  mortgages  had  been  purdiased 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association,  1,300; 

Dwelling  units  (approximately  a  fifth  of  which  were  in  institutional  ac- 
commodations) on  which  mortgage  insurance  or  commitments  had  been 
issued  by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  4,500;  and 

Dwelling  units  under  the  low-rent  housing  program  of  the  Public  Houaiiig 
Administration,  6,627. 

More  important  than  the  numbers  themselves,  though,  is  the  fact  that  these 
programs  provided  a  floor  in  the  financial  market  and  declared  the  housing  needs 
of  t)ie  elderly  a  concern  of  public  policy.  Thus,  they  encouraged  many  argan- 
isations  to  proceed  with  confidence  in  the  planning  of  new  acoommodatlMis.  In 
late  1950  these  programs  were  given  further  emphasis  with  the  liberalising  at 
the  terms  of  earlier  programs  and  the  establishment  of  some  new  programs — 
mortgage  insurance  for  nursing  home  construction  (profit),  mortgage  insurance 
for  rental  housing  for  the  elderly  (profit),  and  direct  loans  for  low-rent  housing 
(nonprofit). 

There  is  need  in  the  years  ahead  to  strengthen  our  residential  communities— 
to  encourage  the  renewal  of  existing  communities  and  the  development  of  new 
ones  in  such  a  way  that  th^  will  have  a  balanced  populatioa  of  age  gnnips,  of 
family  sizes,  and  of  housing  typee.  ^us,  within  the  single  community  it  would 
be  possible  to  accommodate  the  full  eyde  of  life — the  young  person  llvini^  alone^ 
the  newly  married  couple,  the  growing  family,  the  older  couple  in  employm^it 
and  retirement,  and  tlie  surviving  spouse  and  the  si0gl€f  unattedndd'^defr  pciasn. 
Ways  must  be  found  whereby  older  people  can  live  meaningfull  in  just  about 
every  one  of  our  ccMumunities. 
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Outunb:  HdUBUfA 
A  backgronnd  paper  pi^epared  for  thef  Wlilte  Hoqm  Gonf er«nM  ob 

Section  I :  Housing  needs : 

A.  Boofllng  oiv«r  the  lite  cycU: 

1.  Present  generations  of  the  old. 

2.  Oncmning  gHBerations  of  old. 

B.  Changingpatternsof  living;  rising  0tandard0 of  lioOQilig: 

1.  Factors  influencing  patterns  of  llYing-^-tfoelal*  •oon<Miilo,  mfidk»l> 

teoluiologicaL 

2.  Evolving  standards  in  housing  and  tbelr  lelatlonibip  to  iMMisinff 

of  theoid. 

C.  Particular  housing  needs  of  the  older  individual ; 

1.  Phyfli(^«glcal,  soGiopsTcholagiGAl.  . 

2.  Gonununity  contacts  and  resources. 

&  Variations  in  need,  propensltr  to  change,  and  rangea  to  toleratloii. 

D.  Some  common  emerging  objectives. 
BectloB  ZI :  The  housing  supiOy: 

A.  Independent  housing : 

1.  Slae  of  dw^yUng  units. 

2.  Home  ownership. 
8.  Valuation. 

4.  Condition  of  dwelling  units. 

6.  Increases  in  inveatorlao. 

6.  Availability  to  the  aging  population. 

B.  Group  houslBg:  hotels,  residence  cduhs,  and  reomingtiewseni 
O.  Gra9p.hcyaaing :  the  institution. 

D.  Patterns  of  residence. 
Section  III :  Current  efforts  affecting  the  housing  aOK^y : 
A  Independent  housing  and  homebuilding  indust^. 

B.  Independent  housing  on  the  rental  market 

C.  State  governmental  programs : 

1.  New  York  State. 

2.  Massachusetts. 
Other  States. 

D.  Cooperativea 

B.  Other  aspects  of  .the  independent  housing  supply : 

F.  Construction  of  group  housing : 

1.  The  hotel  and  the  residence  club. 

2.  The  institution. 

G.  The  breadth  of  community  support 
Section  IT:  Housing  trends— emerging  patterns : 

A  Dispersed  housing  for  older  people* 
B.  Proximate  housing  for  older  peopla. 
€.  Group  housing  for  older  people. 
D.  The  community  point  of  view. 
Section  y :  Tbe  economic  and  0ovemmeatal  framework : 

A.  Houses  for  sale  and  for  rent : 

1.  Role  of  tbe  sponsor. 

2.  Financing. 

8.  The  construction  industry. 
4.  Marketing. 

B.  Group  housing. 

O.  Influence  of  public  policy. 
D.  Variations  in  requirements. 
B.  Taxes. 

F.  Major  urban  developments. 
Section  VI :  Current  issues  and  problems : 

A.  Residential  communities: 

1.  Balanced,  mixed  communities  as  a  goal. 

2.  Potentials  in  modifications  of  this  goal. 

B.  Techniques  of  increasing  the  supply  of  housing: 

1.  Economic  controls  and  stimulants. 

2.  Special  techniques  related  to  housing  for  those  of  less  *^^  a4e* 

quate  income. 
8.  Problems  of  financing  and  funding. 
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A  backgronnd  paper  prepared  t<n  .t^Q  ^Wto  Hovse  Conference  om  Aging — God. 

Sedion;  YI;  Current  Issues  and  problems — Continued : 

C.  Independence  of  living  and  society's  concern  for  tbe  welfare  of  the  in- 

diyidual : 

1.  Practicable  and  desirable  levels  of  individuals  responsibility. 

2.  Rehabilitation. 

8.  Institutionalization. 

D.  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  housing. 
Secftion  VII :  Gaps  in  present  knowledge : 

A.  Qualitative  and  quantitative  limitations  pertaining  to  housing  sitaations 
•    and  the  housing  supply : 

1.  The  housing  needs  of  the  elderly  and  present  market  analysis 

techniques. 
2.  Other  statistical  sources  such  as  the  U.S.  censuses  of  populatl<« 
and  housing. 
•    V  i    •  8.  Housing  and  housing  situations,  in  goieraL 

B.  Future  generations  of  the  elderly : 

1.  The  new  patterns  of  living  and  the  needs  of  future  generatioiM 

of  elderly. 

2.  Special  categories  of  the  elderly,  such  as  veterans. 

0.  Gaps  between  the  Utopian,  the  ideal,  and  the  housing  situations  of  0ie 
many,  both  old  and  young. 

WnrrE  House  Confbbence  on  Aoing 

RfHASniTTATIOM  O?  DISABLED  HmDL&AOED  AND  OLOSa  fSOPUB 

Summary  of  background  paper,  January  1960 

Physical  and  mental  health  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  aging  and  aged 
persons.  At  present,  they  suffer  disproportionately  from  chronic  Illness  and 
physical  disability.  They  are  economically  less  able  than  younger  persons  to 
bear  the  costs  of  prolonged  medical  services.  The  care  they  receive  in  hospitals 
or  other  institutions  is  often  custodial  rather  than  rehabilitative.  As  a  result, 
several  million  of  our  older  citizens  are  dependent  almost  solely  on  others  for 
their  support  and  for  meeting  the  normal  demands  of  daily  living.  They  cannot 
work,  travel,  feed  themselves,  dress,  communicate  adequately,'  or  move  about 
without  aid. 

If  they  are  provided  modem  rehabilitation  services,  many  could  once  again 
learn  to  live  their  lives  in  independence  and  with  greater  dignity.  Some  could 
return  to  work.  Others  could  be  brought  to  conditions  of  self-care.  In  either 
case,  the  benefits  from  rehabilitation  services  would  extend  not  only  to  the  dis- 
abled persons  alone,  but  to  their  families  and  to  society  as  a  whole. 

Rehabilitation  has  the  objective  of  providing  services  for  the  disabled  individ- 
ual that  will  help  him  to  help  himself  to  his  fullest  potentialities  for  whatever 
satisfactions  he  wants  in  life,  and  is  able  to  attain.  By  providing  help  toward 
recovery  of  function  and  restoration  of  capacity,  it  is  an  important  means  for 
increasing  independence,  dignity,  and  self-respect  among  disabled  persons  in  the 
later  years.  At  one  extreme,  the  maximum  attainable  goal  may  be  progress 
from  bed  to  wheelchair  or  an  increased  capacity  for  self-care.  At  the  other  ex- 
treme, it  may  be  aimed  at  restoration  to  remunerative  employment 

National  estimates  in  1958  indicated  that  about  5  million  people  in  this  country 
4ige  45  and  over  had  been  disabled  for  more  than  3  months.  The  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  estimates  that  approximately  1.5  million  of  these  long-term 
disabled  iieople  would  be  feasible  for  vocational  rehabilitation  services,  i.e^ 
they  would  need,  could  benefit  from,  and  would  want  such  services  in  order 
to  return  to  work.  The  remaining  3^^  million  do  not  want  or  are  too  severely 
handicapped  to  benefit  from  vocational-rehabilitation  services.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  with  exactitude  the  number  of  these  i)eople  who  could  benefit  from 
rehabilitation  services  which  would  enable  them  to  meet,  without  assistance, 
the  normal  demands  of  daily  living,  i.e.,  dressing  themselves,  feeding  themselves, 
taking  care  of  their  other  personal  needs  and  participating  in  family  and  com- 
munity activities.  However,  it  is  assumed  that  a  very  substantial  number  of 
this  group  could , achieve  either  full  or  a  greater  degree  of  independence  in  meet- 
ing tfa^fr  daily  living  needs  if  given  the  opportunity  to  receive  rehabilitatioQ 
services. 
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Certain  chronic  illnesses  are  more  prevalent  among  agixig  person^  than  among 
younger  people.  These  Include  diseases  of  the  heart  and  other  cardiovascular 
diseases,  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  cancer,  orthopedic  impairments^  mental  ill- 
ness, loss  of  hearing,  loss  of  vision,  and  genitourinary  diseases. 

Very  substantial  advances  have  been  made  and  are  being  made  in  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  of  the  middle-aged  and  older  disabled  person.  In  1945^ 
8y344  disabled  persons  45  years  of  age  and  older  were  rehabilitated  into  gainful 
employment  in  the  State-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program.  This  rep- 
resented 17.5  percent  of  the  total  rehabilitated  that  year.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1058,  22,787  disabled  individuals  45  years  of  age  and  older  were  rehabilitated, 
representing  30.7  percent  of  the  totaL  National  statistics  showing  the  number 
of  older  disabled  people  rehabilitated  into  gainful  employment  by  voluntary 
asencies  are  not  available,  but  reports  of  individual  agencies  indicate  at  least 
a  comparable  percentage  gain. 

£>esplte  the  gains  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  few  years  in  rehabilitating 
older  disabled  workers,  the  pace  of  this  progress  has  been  more  than  olf set  by 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  aging  people  who  are  becoming  disabled.  Progress, 
therefore,  needs. to  be  stepped  up. 

Public  and  private  rehabilitation  programs  in  the  Nation  need  greater  finan- 
cial support.  True,  money  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem^of  negl^t^ed  disa- 
bility in  this  country  among  our  disabled  people  45  years  of-  age  and  over. 
Nevertheless,  the  problem  never  will  be  solved  without  the  financial  resources 
for  providing  the  services  which  are  so  urgently  needed.  <    ■  :'  / 

Personnel  shortages  are  severe  in  all  of  the  prof essional  fi^ds  -which  serve 
disabled  people.  Rehabilitation  prQ|;raxas  in  hospitals,  rehabilitation  centers, 
,  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  and  other  programs  for  the  handicapped 
liave  experienced  persistent  difficulties  In  their  efforts  to- expand. services  because 
of  the  lack  of  trained  personnel.  Qualified  teaching  persoxuiel  for  pi'ofessdonal 
training  programs  also  are  in  short  supply.  Furthermore;  research  efforts  are 
constantly  impeded  because  of  the  lack  of  trained  per$^nnel.  with  a  knowledge 
of  rehabilitation. 

Currently,  the  total  number  of  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  is  inade- 
qnate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped.  These  facilities  and  workshops 
are  indispensable  tools  to  our  modem  rehabilitation  processes;-  They  provide 
the  means  for  evaluating,  treating,  and  training  the  severely  disabled  who  other- 
wise could  not  be  effectively  rehabilitated. 

The  key  to  successful  rehabilitation  of  more  of  the  severely  disabled  aging 
and  aged  people,  lies  in  the  development  of  more  efl!ective  rehabilitation  methods 
through  research  and  through  more  widespread  application  of  present  knowl- 
edge. More  fund^  are  needed  for  rehabilitation  research  and  demonstration 
purposes.  Funds  currently  available  for  these  purposes  from  governmental  and 
private  sources  are  insufficient  for  the  need. 

Finally,  there  is  need  for  change  by  the  public  from  a  negative  to  a  positive 
attitude  toward  chronic  illness  and  disability.  It  is  basic  to  obtaining  the  funds^ 
the  professional  personnel,  the  facilities,  and  the  rehabilitation  programs  that 
aging  disabled  people  need,  in  order  to  be  restored  to  more  useful  lives. 

White  House  Conference  on  Aoin«  -    ' 

BEHABILrrATION    OF    DISABLED    MIDDLE-AGED    AND    OLDER   PBQPLB. 

Outline  of  background  paper,  January  19^ 

I.  Itttroductioin :  \  ,  ^ 

A.  Physical  and  mental  health,  major  concern  of  middle-aged  and 

older  persons.  :  ' 

B.  Present  care  of  disabled  middle-aged  and  older  persons,  often  cus- 

todial rather  than  rehabilitative. 

O.  Need  of  disabled  middle-aged  and  older  persons  for  modern  re- 
habilitation services. 

D.  Economic,  social  and  personal  benefits  that  result  from  rehabilita- 
tion. 
11.  Goals  of  rehabilitation : 

A.  Vocational  rehabilitation,  restoration  to  gainful  employment. 

B.  Bchabilltation  for  independent  living,  ability  to  meet  without  as- 

sistance or  with  less  assistance  the  normal  demands  of  dailj 
living. 
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Ontline  of  badb;gro<and  paper,  January  ldOO->€ontiiiued 

III.  Ufaetent  of  disablement  among  middle-aged  and  older  persons : 

A.  Number  and  percent  of  people  in  the  Nation  age  45  or  more. 

B.  Number  of  Individuals  age  45  and  over  who  have  been  disabled  for 

more  than  8  months. 
O.  Number  of  long-term  disabled  people  45  years  of  age  and  over  wbo 
need  and  could  benefit  from  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 
D.  Number  of  long-term  disaUed  people  46  years  of  age  and  over  wlio 
need  and  could  benefit  from  rehabilitation  services  for  independ- 
ent living. 
IV.  Nature  of  chronic  illnesses  and  disabilities  among  middle-aged  and  older 
persons : 

A.  Diseases  of  the  heart  and  other  cardiovascular  diseases,  mental 

illness,  arthritis  and  rheumatism,  orthopedic  impairmeDts,  loss 
of  hearing,  loss  of  vision,  genitourinary  diseases*  and  cancer. 

B.  Economic  and  social  implications  of  these  diseases. 

G.  Behabilitation  potential  of  individuals  suffering  from  these  various 
diseases* 
V.  The  Btate-Federal  vocational  rehabilitation  program. 

A.  Programs  of  State  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies. 

B.  Oases  rehabilitated,  persons  45  years  and  over. 
VI.  Rehabilitation  services  for  Independent  living: 

A-  Nature  of  such  programs. 
B.  I/imitations  of  these  programs. 
VII.  Modem  rehabilitation  techniques,  knowledge  and  resources  for  deaUkg. widi 

spedflc  disabilities. 
Vni.  Need  for  expansion  of  rehabilitation  efforts : 

A.  Need  for  greater  financial  support  of  public  and  voluntary  rehabili- 

tation programs. 

B.  Need  for  expanded  programs  for  training  of  professional  person- 

nel— ^personnel  shortages  sre  severe  in  all  of  the  professional 
fields  serving  disabled  people. 
O.  Need  for  additional  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops — these 
facilities  and  workshops  are  indispensable  tools  to  our  modern 
rehabilitation  processes. 

D.  Need  for  cihange  In  public  attitude  toward  chronic  Illness  and  dis- 

ability—need for  a  change  from  a  negative  to  a  positive  attitude. 

E.  Need  for  expanded  research  and  demonstration  program — the  key 

to  successful  rehabilitation  of  more  of  the  severely  disabled 
aging  and  aged  people  lies  In  the  development  of  more  eff^ective 
rehabilitation  methods  through  research  and  through  more  wide- 
spread application  of  present  knowledge. 

F.  Need  for  rehabilitation  services  in  nursing  homes  and  homes  for 

the  aged. 

0.  Need  for  rehabilitation  maintenance  programs— foUowup  service 

in  the  disabled  Individuals  home  after  leaving  ho^iltal  or  re> 
habilltatlon  center. 
IX.  Issues  and  challenges : 
X.  Appendix: 

1.  Blindness  In  the  aging. 

2.  Hearing  loss  in  the  aging. 

8.  Employment  of  older  disabled  people  in  nnall  bnsineaB  enterprlsfs. 
4.  Bibliography. 

SUICICABT  STATBlCSirT 
RESEARCH  JK  OERONTOLOOT  :  BIOLOOT  AND  MKDIOINE 

White  House  Ckmf  erence  on  Aging,  1961 — January  15, 19fi0 

The  two  White  House  Conference  on  Arlns:  committees  which  are  concerned 
with  research  in  the  biological  and  medical  fleld.s  will  be  explorinflr  methods  of 
learning  more  about  biolosrical  aging,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  medical  problems 
so  common  among  the  agedt  on  the  other. 

For  example,  how  can  research  programs  be  more  fully  expanded  and  sup- 
ported which  focus  attention  upon  the  following  afflictions  frequently  found  in 
the  aging  and  aged:  Cataracts,  deafness,  periodontal  disease,  osteroporosis* 
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empliysema,  constipation,  tasomiita,  d^reesLon,  cbrooic  fatigue,  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy, foot  discomfort  and  senility?  How  can  the  high  cost  of  long-term  re- 
search programs  in  aging  be  met  ? 

What  hiQU)gical  processes  predispose  elderly  indiyiduals  to  develop  arterial 
disease^  arthritis,  and  cancer ? 

What  are  good  working  deflnitions  of  aging,  senescence,  senility,  gerontology, 
and  geriatrics? 

These  are  some  of  the  key  questions  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  two  sltua- 
.  tlon  papera  provided  by  Drs.  Jones  and  Bnas^. 

Note. — This  is  a  summary  of  information  pertinent  to  the  0>mmittee  on  Be- 
.  search  in  Gerontology— Biology,  of  which  Dr.  Hardin  B.  Jones,  associate  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Human  I>evelopment,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  \»  Chairman,  and  the 
Commiteq  on.  Research  in  Gerontology — ^Medicine,  of  which  Pr.  Bwald  W.  Busse, 
chairman.  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.,  is 
Chairman. 

Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Busse  are  each  supervising  the  preparation  of  a  situation 
paper  for  their  committees'  spheres  of  interest  Dr.  Stanley  R.  Mohler,  Center 
for  Aging  Research,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  Dr. 
Cyrus  Maxwell,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service,  Washington, 
D.C.,  are  collaborating  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  each  of  these  two 
conunittess. 

Outline 

beseabch  in  oebontology  :  biology  and  medicine 

White  Hoose  Conference  on  Aging,  1961— January  15, 1900 

The  two  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  committees  concerned  with  re- 
search in  the  biological  and  medical  flelds,  will  be  exploring  the  following  areas : 
I.  Needs. 

A.  Biology. 

1.  Deflalte  agiog,  swiescene,  sanility,  gerontology,  and  geriatrics. 

2.  Lines  of  research  f mitful  toward  eliciting  information  about 

biological  aging. 

B.  Medicine. 

1.  Investigation  of  ways  to  relieve  cataracts,  deafness,  perio- 

dontal disease,  osteoporosis,  emphysema,  constipation,  in- 
somnia, depression,  chronic  fatigue,  prostatic  hypcartrophy, 
foot  discomfort,  and  senility. 

2.  Investigation  ot  underlying  causes  of  susceptibility  of  the 

aged  to  arterial  disease^  arthritis,  and  cancer. 
II.  Present  status  of  knowledge  in  biological  and  medical  aspects  of  aging. 

A.  TheoretieaL 

B.  Practical. 

III.  Trends  in  resourees  and  programs. 

A.  Universities. 

B.  Granting  ageneies. 

IV.  Issues  and  gaps  in  knowledge. 

A.  Semantic. 

B.  Comparative  aiq;»ecto  < species). 

C.  Criteria  for  assessing  biologic  age  and  health  status. 

Note. — ^This  is  a  sunmary  of  information  pertinent  to  tbe  Commitee  on  Re- 
search in  Gerontology — ^Biology,  of  which  Dr.  Hardin  B.  Jonas,  associate  director 
of  the  InsUtnte  of  Humaa  Development,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  is  chairman,  and  the 
Committee  on  Research  in  Gerontology — ^Medicine,  of  which  Dr.  Ewald  W. 
Bvsae,  dkairman.  Department  of  PajdiMxj,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.G., 
is  Chairman. 

Dr.  Jones  and  Dr.  Busse  are  each  supervising  the  preparation  of  a  situation 
paper  for  their  committees*  spheres  of  interest.  Dr.  Stanley  R.  Mohler,  Center 
for  Aging  Research,  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  and  Dr. 
C^ms  Maxwell,  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  Public  Health  Service,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  are  collaborating  in  providing  technical  assistance  to  each  of  these 
two  committees. 
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Health  jjxd  Mbdioal  Caj» 
whitb  house  oonvsbbnob  on  a«o0 

The  first  draft  of  the  background  paper  on  "Health  and  Medical  Care*'  Is  now 
being  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Advisory  Ck>mmlttee  and  tbe  con- 
snltants  thereto.  The  enclosed  outline  was  used  in  writing  the  paper  and  could 
be  used  on  State  or  local  level  to  evaluate  existing  programs  and  plan  for  the 
future. 

The  "Guide  for  State  Services  on  Aging,'*  previously  sent  you  has  three 
chapters  on  health  and  medical  care :  "Chapter  4,  Health" ;  "Chapter  5,  Moital 
Health";  and  "Chapter  12,  Nursing  Homes  and  Homes  for  the  Aged.**  These 
should  also  be  useful  in  reviewing  your  State  and  local  policies^  plans,  facilities, 
and  programs  for  the  care  of  the  aged.  The  questions  at  the  dose  of  eadi 
chapter  could  well  be  a  starting  point  for  discussion  and  evaluation  of  your 
own  situation.  The  questions  on  health  are  on  i>ages  38-39 ;  the  mental  health 
questions  are  on  page  45 ;  and  the  questions  on  nursing  homes  and  homes  for 
the  aged  are  on  pages  99-100. 

As  another  resource  for  self-study  of  community  programs  for  the  aging  is 
the  American  Public  Health  Association's  "Guide  to  a  Community  Health  Study," 
particularly  the  chapter  on  "Health  of  the  Adult,"  can  be  useful.  This  guide 
is  soon  to  be  released  and  will  be  of  greatest  value  for  local  community  use. 

The  background  paper  on  "Health  and  Medical  care"  currently  being  reviewed 
and  revised  for  distribution  will  show  national  trends  and  needs  and  will  be 
only  partially  applicable  in  any  one  State  or  community.  Action  programs  for 
the  aging  are  primarily  local  programs  devised  to  meet  local  commxmlty  needs. 
Nationally  the  major  health  problem  of  the  older  i>erson  is  not  acute  illness  and 
general  hospital  care  therefor,  but  the  pretention  and  control  of  chronic  disease 
and  disability  including  long-term  care.  Such  a  comprehensive  program  may 
include — 

1.  Health  guidance  of  the  older  person  and  his  family. 

2.  Medical  and  dental  car^  in  physicians'  a:nd  dentists*  oflSces,  clinics,  or 
outpatient  departments. 

8.  Dental  care  as  comprehensive  as  for  any  other  age  group. 

4.  Home  care  for  those  for  whom  care  in  the  home  is  preferable  to  care 
~ '      in  an  institution,  such  home  care  to  include  the  Indicated  services  of  physi- 
cians, dentists,  nurses,  physical  therapists,  social  service  workers,  home- 
makers,   shopper,  friendly  visitors,   ''meals  on   Wheels"   and   restorative 
services. 

5.  Boarding  homes,  homes  for  the  aged,  nursing  homes  or  other  Institu- 
tions for  those  who  cannot  be  cared  for  or  do  not  wish  to  be  cared  for  in 
their  own  home. 

6.  Evaluation  of  licensing  and  supervisory  services  for  boarding  homesk 
homes  for  the  aged,  nursing  homes,  and  chronic  disease  facilities. 

7.  Hospital  care  in  short-term  care  and  long-term  care  fadlitfes. 

8.  Further  experimentation  with  progressive  patient  care  ind  other  ad- 
ministrative procedures  in  hospitals  to  improve  patient  care  and  restorative 
services. 

9.  Restorative  and  rehabilitation  services  in  rehabilitation  facilities,  hos> 
pitals,  clinics,  long-term  care  facilities  or  patients*  homeS; 

10.  Pooling  of  community  resources  with  the  development  of  coordinated 
referral  and  counseling  services  to  make  the  best  use  of  limited  resources 
for  the  care  of  the  patient. 

11.  Experimentation  in  and  expansion  of  health  insurance  programs  and 
.  prepayments  plans  including  provisions  for  long-term  care. 

1^.  Research  and  experimentation  In  methods  of  accident  inreveiitloii  and 
health  maintenance. 

13.  Realistic  financing  of  health  care  by  tax  funds  for  those  for  whom  the 
welfare  departments  are  responsible. 
There  will  be  a  variation  from  State  to  State  and  from  community  to  com- 
munity in  the  same  State.    Programs  should  be  evaluated  from  the  local  view- 
point asking  primarily,  "How  is  my  community  making  provisions  for  the 
prevention  and  care  of  long-term  illness  in  the  aged" 

On  the  basis  of  answers  obtained  to  that  question,  additional  ones  should  be 
asked,  such  as:  "What  steps  should  be  taken  by  my  community  to  meet  the 
needs  shown  ?   How  and  by  whom  should  these  steps  be  taken  ?" 
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1.  Number  and  projected  niuD])er  of  middle  aged  (45-^)  and  elderly  (65  and 
over)  :  Geographic  difitributioii. 

2.  Changing  status  of  problems  of  middle  aged  and  elderly  because  of : 

(a)  Increase  in  numbers — relative  and  absolute. 

(h)  Change  from  farming  to  an  Industrial  economy,  automation*  more 
women  working  outside  of  home. 

(c)  Change  in  pattern  of  retirement :  Present  need  for  gradual  withdrawal 
from  labor  market ;  premature  retirement 

id)  Change  Ux  housing  facilities:  SmaUer  homes,  less  living  in  homes  of 
•.  diildreu. 

(e)  Increasing  dliterentlal  in  longevity  of  men  and  women.  Tendency  of 
some  women  to  delay  retirement  and  increase  outside  activities. 

(/)  Changing  methods  of  financing  the  cost  of  medical,  dental,  and  hospital 
care,  necessary  drugs,  and  medical  devices.  Social  security  benefits,  inpreas- 
ing  private  pension  plans,  veterans  services,  and  benefits  for  veterans  and 
their  widows.  Ways  in  which  various  metl^ods  of  financing  supplement  one 
another. 

(g)  Changing  pattern  of  disease:  With  better  control  of  communicable 
disease  and  lower  death  rate  In  younger  age  groups,  chronic  disease  and 
disability  become  more  evident  and  relatively  increasingly  important 
'  3.  Health  problems  of  the  aging : 

(a)  Need  for  general  understanding  of  aging  as  a  normal  life  process  and 
not  an  illness :  This  need  exists  among  medical  and  other  technical  workers 
as  well  as  the  general  public. 

(5)  Need  of  the  older  person  and  his  family  to  understand  the  changes 
taking  place  in  him  and  his  social  situation  so  he  can  make  suitable  adjust- 
ments. Need  for  social  situation  to  adjust  for  him  as  well,  such  as  Umited 
driver  privileges  and  insurance. 

(c)  Need  for  preparation  for  retirement    (Discussed  in  detail  in  paper 
.    on  education.) 

(d)  Need  for  satisfying  worthwhile  physical  and  mental  activities:  Em- 
ployment*  voluntary  services,  or  creative  activities  to  defer  or  avoid  physical 
and  mental  deterioration  and  emotional  disturbances. 

( e)  Need  to  remain  a  part  of  the  community,  not  an  isolated  group, 

if)  Age  incidence  and  prevalence  of  diseases  and  disabilities  as  they  relate 
to  the  need  of  health  care. 

(g)  Health  guidance  and  care  of  the  well,  older  person  to  help  him  solve 
his  own  health  problems,  pirevent  or  minimize  the  development  of  disease  and 
disability:  Diet,  recreation,  personal  hygiene,  periodic  medical  examina- 
tions— preparation  for  retirement.    . 

ih)  Health  guidance  and  protection  of  the  frail  or  fragile  older  person 
prone  to  accident  and  illness. 
.  ,(i)  Care  o£  the  sick  older  person: 

(1)  Need  to  provide  continuity  of  care  at  all  stages  of  illness,  with 
...     .,j8ervJc,e9appropriatq,f or  care  required.   . 

(2)  Need  for  development  of  a  positive  and  optimistic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  health  professions  |:oward  restoration  to  the  maximum 
level  of  self -care,  as  distingtitsheA  f^rdin're'habllitation  directed  toward 
r^emi)loyment.  . 

("3  J  Need  for  prevention  of  secondard  disabilities  during  long-term 

illness.  * 

4  Community  health  programs  for  the  ajglng. 

(a)  Groups  involved:  Public  health,  medical,  dental,  nursing,  pharmacal, 
hospital,  and  other  Institutional  health  groups;  public  welfare  and  other 
agencies,  ancillary  groups,  public  and  private  organizations.  Blue  Cross» 
Blue  Shield,  church  groups.  Community  Chest,  private  individuals  through 
foundations  and  otherwise  ;•  local  government  officials,  representatives  of 
.     commerce,  industry,  and  labor. 

(6)  rPrograms  involved:  (a)  Health  guidance  and  appraisal,  including 
health  education  of  the  aged  and  their  families;  (b)  organized  home  care 
programs:  (c)  screening  and  detection  programs;  (d)  home  nursing  pro- 
grams  (VNA-public  health  nurses,  indp^jxial.  nurses,  practical  nurses) ; 
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(e)  homemakers  flervicefl ;  (/)  meals  on  Wheels ;  iff)  medical  rehabllitatioii ; 
(h)  accident  prevention.  Including  traffic  accidents  and  drug  poisonings; 
(i)  instltuttonal  care,  includlni;  progressive  patient  care;  and  (/)  foods^ 
drugSt  medical  devices,  and  cosmetic  control. 

(c>  Coordination:  Central  referral  service.  Coordinated  advanced  plan- 
ning, at  the  community,  level,  IntegratiosL  Continuity  between  the  use  o^ 
the  various  programs. 

5.  Facilities  for  provision  of  health  and  medical  care:  Extent  of  use  (presoic^ 
optimum)  adequacy,  quality, 

(a)  Physicians'  and  dentists'  offices. 

(!>)  Own  home  or  home  of  relative. 

(c)  Private  and  public  clinics,  including  group  practice  clinics. 

(d)  General  hospitals,  wlfh  one  or  more  of  the  following : 

(ij  Acute  general  medical  and  surgical  care;  (2)  rehabilitation 
services;  (8)  long-term  or  chronic  disease  units;  (4)  nursing  home- 
units;  (5)  out-patient  departments ;  and  (6)  home  care  programs. 

(e)  Chronic  disease  facilities:  (X)  Chronic  disease  hospitals,  in<4udlnc 
part  or  all  units  listed  xmder  (<f)  above;  (2)  psychiatric  hospitals;  (8) 
tuberculosis  hospitals;  and  (4)  nursing  homes. 

(/)  Home  for  the  aged,  indnding  multiple-care  fiicilities. 
iff)  Boarding  homes. 
{h)  Day-care  centers. 

(I)  Special  housing  for  the  elderly:  retirement  villages  and  hotrts  (de- 
tails in  section  on  "Housing"). 

6.  Personnel  and  training  of  necessary  personnel.  Training  in  very  general 
terms.  Role  and  relationships  in  enough  detail  for  each  group  to  understand 
its  part  in  the  health  team  (detailed  diocnsBlon  in  section  on  role  and  tsaining' 
of  professional  personnel):  (a)  Physicians;  (b)  dentists;  (c)  pharmacists; 
(d)  podiatrists;  (e)  professional  nurses;  (/)  practical  nurses  and  nurae  aides; 
(g)  social  workers;  (h)  nutritionists:  (1)  i^ysical  therapists;  <J)  occupational 
therapists;  (k)  speech  therapists;  (I)  rehabilitation  counselors;  (m)  institu- 
tion administrators;   (n)  homemakers;  and  (o)  other  paramedical  personneL 

7.  Cost  of  medical,  dental,  and  hotq^dtal  care,  drugs  and  medical  devicea. 
Provision  of  care  at  a  reasonable  cost  Alternatives  to  extended  inatitational 
care  and  expensive  medication. 

8.  Financial  arrangements  for  paying  medical,  dental,  nursing  home,  hospital 
and  home  care,  drugs  and  medical  devices,  including  the  percent  conilng  from 
each  of  the  following : 

(a)  Private  direct  payment  by  patient  or  family  to  vendor. 

{hj  Insurance  and  prepayment  plans — commercial  and  nonprofit. 

(o)  Industrial  and  pension  programs. 

(d)  OASDI  (old  age,  survivors  apd  disability  Insurance  hen^ts). 

(e)  Veterans  and  their  survivors  beneHts,  including  revised  non-servloe- 
connected  pensions  (Public  Law  $^211) . 

(/)  Private  philanthropy. 

iff)  Governmental  agencies,  Indndlag  departments  of  instltutlonfl^  mentid 
health,  welfare,  and  health— the  substantial  role  played  by  Govanment  to 
health  and  related  servicea 

ih)  Effect  of  spbstandaxd  reimbursement  for  cost  of  cars  partieiilazly  to 
nursing  homes  and  hoepitsls. 

9.  Identiilcatf  on  of  gaps  and  nnmst  needs. 

A  Shost  Suhmabt  or  thb  Whttk  House  ComnaoBVOK  <Hr  Aoarn  BAamaaammm 

PAPKB  on  '^BDUOiLTXON  lOB  AOIHO'* 
TVfmXOM 

This  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  chapters  of  the  background  paper  on  '"Bdnca- 
tlon  for  Aging"  which  is  now  being  prepared.  It  is  hoped  that  this  sommaiy 
will  introduce  you  to  this  area  of  concern  and  give  some  guidelines  in  planning 
local  and  State  conferences  which  are  being  held  in  preparation  tot  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  (Questions  have  been  added  which,  maj  be 
of  assistance  in  planning  discussions  of  education  for  aging.  The  three  major 
areas  of  the  imper  are : 

1.  Education  about  aging. 

2.  Education  for  older  people. 
8.  Education  by  older  peopla 
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.  8UMMABT  or  CHAPTER  I :  INTBODUOnOir 

Tbe  conservation,  development,  and  utilization  of  the  aMUtles  and  skills  of 
older  people  have  become  a  matter  of  na:tlonal  concern.  If  adequately  prepared 
for»  the  later  years  can  be  satisfying,  productive,  and  enriched.  Older  people 
can  make  contributions  to  the  eduoatlon  of  others,  as  well  as  gain  new  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  With  approximately  15  million  people  over  the  age  of  65  and 
wltli  the  possibility  of  a  life  expectancy  of  as  much  as  100  years  in  the  years 
Just  ahead,  positive  steps  are  needed. 

education  for  aging  is  related  to  each  aspect  of  aging,  and  is  part  of  a  llfeloni^ 
learning  process.  Education  for  aging  should  influence  community  attitudes 
and  actions  with  respect  to  aging  problema  Many  different  tyi>es  of  organisa- 
tions, agencies,  and  media  should  be  involved  in  a  weU-developed  program  of 
education  for  aging. 

education  for  everyone  about  aging  should  contribute  to  personal  and  family 
living,  as  well  as  to  an  informed  public  action,  with  respect  to  aging  problems. 
Older  people  want  and  need  educational  activities  to  enrich  their  lives  and  con* 
tinne  their  usefulness  in  a  democratic  society.  Older  people  can  otfer  those 
wbo  are  young  much  of  value  through  education. 

BUMMABT  OF  CHAFTEB  U:   EDUCATION   ABOtTT  XQINQ 

Eklucational  programs  and  media  are  disseminating  increased  amounts  of 
Information  and  are  increasing  understanding  of  many  different  aspects  of 
airiDig-  This  increased  information  and  understanding  are  beginning  to  be 
^fective  in  helping  indiriduals  cope  with  the  problems  and  challenges  of  aging 
as  well  as  in  helping  the  American  public  develop  community,  State,  and  national 
policies  in  the  field  of  aging.  At  the  present  time,  most  information  about  aging 
and  retirement  reaches  people  through  magazines,  newsimpers,  books,  and 
pamphlets. 

In  large  measure  the  kind  of  old  age  one  has  is  dependent  upon  the  amount 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  people  have  about  aging.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  public  image  of  "old  age"  does  help -shape  the  lives  of  older  people. 
Conferences,  workshops,  dub  programs,  study  committees,  advisory  commit- 
tees, newspaper  articles,  courses,  reading  materials,  films,  etc.,  have  done  much 
to  educate  the  American  people  about  the  prdt>lems  of  the  aged  and  aging.  As 
yet,  little  use  has  been  made  of  television  and  radio  in  these  areas. 

Bducatlon  Is  a  supportive  agent  in  each  aspect  of  aging.  For  example,  edu- 
cational efforts  offer  great  potential  for  the  prevention  of  many  physical  and 
mental  innesses  and  dironic  conditions.  Nutritional  education  can  do  much 
to  improve  the  level  of  well-being  of  many  older  people.  Sducatlon  can  be  a 
major  influence  in  preventing  premature  aging,  as  in  many  cases  to  be  fore- 
warned is  t6  be  forearmed. 

Little  comprehensive  data  are  generally  available  on  the  extent  or  nature  of 
retirement  preparation  programs.  Most  programs  are  focused  upon  pension 
and  social  security  rights.  Few  programs  involve  lectures  or  discussions  on  the 
nse  of  free  or  leisure  time,  preventive  health  practices,  living  arrangements, 
possible  second  careers,  educational  opportunities,  attitudes  toward  retirement, 
and  general  financial  matters. 

Two-thirds  of  500  companies  surveyed  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  unions  in  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America 
have  some  type  of  preretirement  education  or  counseling  programs.  Approxi- 
mately 18  universities  and  some  public  schools  have  also  developed  such  courses 
or  programs.  The  AFL-CIO  community  service  has  programs  in  retirement 
preparation  going  in  85  communities,  often  in  cooperation  with  othe  rgroups. 

Most  older  people  have  not  been  involved  in  preretirement  study  or  counseling 

frograms  although  the  number  of  such  programs  seems  to  be  Increasing  rapidly, 
n  1956,  only  one-twentieth  of  those  over  age  65  in  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  had  par- 
ticipated in  any  preretirement  education  or  counseling.     One-third  had  given 
little  or  no  consideration  to  retlre«ient  before  th^y  reached  the  age  of  60. 
^e  following  questions  are  suggested  for  discussion : 

1.  Who  should  assume  responsibility  for  preretirement  education  an4 
counseling? 

2.  How  can  better  coordination  and  cooperation  be  developed  among  agen- 
cies carrying  on  education  about  problems  of  aging. 
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BUMMABT  OF  CHAPTER  HI :  BDUCATIOIT  FOB  OIJ>Eft  FBOFLE 

Approximately  a  half  million  people,  or  1  out  of  30  over  65  years  of  age, 
participated  in  formal  adult  education  classes  in  1957.  Many  thousands  more 
participate  In  Informal  educational  activities.  Education  can  introdace,  for 
many,  that  positive  element  In  aging  which  helps  develop  a  healthy  and  satisfy- 
ing  maturity  and  encourages  continued  intellectual  growth  in  the  later  yean. 
Education  can  give  older  people  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  understandings  that 
they  need  for  continued  employment,  second  careers,  and  leisure  time  activitleB. 
Through  education,  older  people  can  continue  and  develop  old  interests,  explore 
new  areas  of  learning,  and  broaden  their  outlook  on  life. 

Many  older  adults  are  participating  in  educational  programs  sponsored  }fy 
a  wide  variety  of  agencies  and  groups  including:  Group  work  agencies,  public 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  community  and  junior  colleges,  employers,  anions. 
church  groups,  libraries,  business,  correspondence  and  private  schools,  health 
groups,  recreational  agencies,  senior  citizen  clubs  and  centers,  service  cinba; 
fraternal  groups,  women's  organizations.  Most  of  these  are  concentrated  in  a 
few  communities  and  States.    At  best  current  programs  are  inadequate. 

Preliminary  studies  for  the  New  York  City  Mayor's  Committee  on  Agin?  indi- 
cate that  some  of  the  programs  of  an  educational-recreational  nature  do  con- 
tribute to  the  mental  and  physiological  health  of  the  older  participant  as  well 
as  to  his  general  enjoyment  of  life. 

Research  indicates  that  there  is  little  or  no  significant  decline  In  learning 
ability  with  age.  Older  people  need  to  compensate  with  increased  knowledge 
and  understanding  for  declining  speed  and  physical  strength. 

Education  can  help  older  adults  extend  their  years  of  employment.  In  1957  over 
100,000  people  beyond  age  60  were  participating  In  vocationally  related  ednca- 
tion  courses.  In  the  State  of  Arkansas  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  schools^ 
the  employment  services,  and  voluntary  groups  has  placed  In  employment  over 
1.200  hard-to-place  older  people,  or  00  percent  of  those  who  entered  the  retrain- 
ing program. 

Issues  and  questions  suggested  for  discussion  are : 

1.  Should  greater  effort  be  made  to  develop  separate  programs  for  older 
I>eople  or  to  "inteCT'ate"  older  people  into  existing  programs? 

2.  Should  tuition  be  reduced  or  eliminated? 

3.  How  can  older  people  be  drawn  into  the  planning  of  these  programs? 

4.  With  the  education  dollar  in  short  supply,  what  financial  resources  can 
be  expected  to  support  these  programs? 

5.  What  kind  of  training  is  needed  to  assist  those  working  with  older 
people  in  these  programs? 

SUMMARY     OF     CHAPTEB     IV :     EDUOATTOI?     AND     COMMUinXT     SSBVIOB     BT     OLDBI 

PERSONS 

As  a  nation,  we  have  just  begun  to  tap  the  potentials  of  older  persons  for 
socially  useful  purposes. 

Older  people  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  society  through  their 
participation  In  the  education  of  youth  and  younger  adults.  Many  retired 
people  are  going  into  second  careers  as  teachers.  In  1957-^,  415  colleges  and 
universities  were  hiring  retired  people  (over  65  years)  as  teachers  and  many 
more  have, changed  their  employment  practices  to  allow  the  continued  em- 
ployment of  their  older  teachers.  Over  24,000  ofilcers  who  are  retiring  from 
the  Armed  Forces  in  the  next  4  years  have  indlQated  that  they  are  interested 
in  teaching  as  a  second  career.  In  1959,  over  240  colleges  and  universities  were 
employing  retired  officers,  and  many  more  are  employing  engineers,  scientists, 
and  other  retired  people  as  teachers.  Many  older  women  are  entering  teach- 
ing. Many  older  people  are  working  in  a  variety  of  voluntary  and  public  adult 
education,  programs.  Some  institutions  are  providing  retraining  opportunities 
for  older  people  who  are  preparing  for  second  careers. 

Voluntary  community  service  through  hospitals,  schools,  churchea  and  other 
community  programs  also  provides  opportunities  for  older  people.  ^  Tbe  num- 
bers how  engaged  In  such  voluntary  efforts  give  some  indication  of  the  future 
IK>tential  and  the  need  for  more  volunteer  training  prpgramsi 

1?wo  central  questions  suggested  for  discussion : 

1.  How  can  the  talents  and  abilities  of  older  people  be  used  in  education 
and  community  service? 
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2.  What  practical  approaches  would  be  effective  In  identifying,  develop- 
ing)  and  utilizing  these  talents  and  abilities  through  education? 

A   SmtlCABT   OF    OHAPTEB  T:    OBSTACLES  TO  FTJBTHEB   DEVELOPICEITT 

fFhe  increasing  numbers  of  older  people  and  the  need  for  increased  knowl* 
ed^pe  and  skill  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  aging  require  accelerated  educational 
efforts.  However,  there  are  a  number  of  obstacles  which  prev«:it  progress 
txy^irard  this  end.  Better  focus,  planning,  and  coordination  are  needed  among 
tlie  various  agencies  and  groups  in  the  field  of  education  for  aging.  There  are 
si^nDiflcant  gaps  in  knowledge.  Research  is  needed  about  motivation,,  learning, 
attitudes,  teaching  methods  and  materials,  and  the  effects  and  extent  of  various 
educational  efforts.  More  training  and  demonstration  projects  are  needed. 
Xliere  is  inadequate  financial  support  available. 

A   8UMMABY   OF   CHAPTEB  VI :   ISSUXS 

This  chapter  discusses  in  greater  detail  the  questions  which  have  been  stated 
in  the  summaries  of  chapters  II,  III,  and  IV.  The  chapter  points  up  basic 
issues  which  confrcmt  educational  groups  in  planning  and  developing  needed 
educational  programs  in  the  field  of  aging. 

'  A   SUMMARY   OF   CHAPTEB   Vn :    MAJOR  TREADS   AIH)    SUMMARY 

As  a  nation  we  are  beginning  to  realize  that  continued  planning  and  prepa- 
ration is  needed  to  insure  the  well-being,  the  strength,  and  the  happiness  of 
tbe  older  adult,  his  family,  and  his  society.  People  need  to  prepare  for  the 
later  years  through  continuing  education  in  the  same  way  they  prepare  for 
earlier  periods  of  life.  Older  adults  can  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  education  of  others.  Educational  efforts  in  the  field  of  aging  have  been 
most  inadequate  in  every  area  and  have  been  limited  to  relatively  few  States 
and  to  a  few  scattered  communities.  However,  these  efforts  can  serve  as 
effective  guides  for  future  development 

White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

background  paper:  aoikg :  famix^y  life,  relationships,  and  friends 

( Summary  statement) 

Aging  without  family  anchorage  does  not  make  a  pretty  picture  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Above  all  other  human  institutions,  the  family  has  afforded  for 
senior  .survivors  the  chief  essentials  for  prolonged  physical  existence  and  the* 
primary  relationships  for  personal  security.  In  the  light  of  proverbial  warnings 
out  of  all  cultures  it  would  be  a  very  brave  or  a  very  foolish  individual  who 
-would  choose  to  make  a  bid  for  prolonged  old  age  "on  his  own"  and  without, 
benefits  of  a  family* 

Change  is  perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  of  all  to  aging,  for  even  family  ties 
are  not  fixed  and  infallible.  In  fact,  they  often  prove  fragile  and  une;!;:pectedJ|y 
brittle.  Moreover,  the  forms  and  functions  of  family  life  shift  to  and  fro  with 
the  sweeping  tides  of  culture,  and  often  wl^th  disruptive  effects  upon  the  superan-' 
nuated.  The  fact  of  social  change  alone  makes  It  certain  that  there  will  be  few 
permanent  solutions  to  aging  in  family  setting,  or  perhaps  anywhere  el^e. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  something  like  a  wide-span  kaleido- 
scopic picture  pt  the  possible  roles  and  rights  of  aging  men  and  women  as  reflected 
by  a  contrast  of  their  range  of  adaptive  opportunities  for  aging  within  the  family 
life  of  primitive  and  preindustrlal  societies  at  one  extreme  and  within  that  pf 
our  own  contemporary  American  society  at  the  other.  It  Is  hoped  that  certain 
of  these  strong  contrasts  in  the  family  folkways  and  codes  will  provide  a  useful 
perspective  for  thinking  about  aging  and  sharpen  the  issues  for  conference 
deliberation. 

The  central  theme  is  that  while  aging  much  past  the  prime  of  life  is  considered 
to  be  a  biological  potential,  its  attainment  comes,  if  at  all,  by  means  of  social 
and  cultural  achievements.  Nature  in  the  raw  is  not  found  to  be  very  supportive 
to  aging  anywhere  and  in  any  species.  Lower  forms  of  life  leave  their  aging 
forebears  to  shift  for  themselves  and  die  off  relatively  early  in  their  extremities. 

In  the  same  way,  the  human  aged  may  and  have  been,  time  without  end,  ignored, 
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ii«glected»  or  even  exploited  by  th^r  porogeny.  There  i»  some  evidence  for  saying 
that  human  beings  can,  and  have  been,  treated  more  "cruelly"  (at  least  in  refine- 
ments thereof)  by  their  offspring  than  the  aged  in  other  forms  of  life.  But 
such  does  not  have  to  be  the  lot  of  man.  Indeed,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
IMirts  of  his  old  age,  even  relatively  late  in  life,  can  be  made  to  appear  better 
to  him  than  parts  of  his  youth  and  prime.  And,  of  course,  he  or  she  ean,  and 
may  be  succored  Into  very  extreme  stages  of  senility  and  still  be  hopefully 
reaching  for  more  of  it  Indeed,  this  is  one  more  way  is  which  humans  appear 
unique  in  contrast  to  otlier  forms  of  life— man  is  the  only  animal  who  can  be 
induced,  willy-nilly,  to  provide  amply  and  at  his  own  eipense  for  his  grand- 
I>are»ts.  But  with  respect  to  time,  place,  and.caltural  context,  he  may  or  he  may 
not  be  doing  this. 

Wherein  lies  the  dlffMreace  between  opportunities  for  a  ripe  and  rich  old  age 
and  a  miserable  prolongation,  or  none  at  all?  Over  and  above  the  biolegiGal 
potentials,  what  social  expedients  have  succeeded,  and  which  ones  have  failed, 
as  reinforcements  for  aging  in  a  given  time  and  place?  More  e^;)ecially,  how 
well  do  the  traditional,  time-tested  securities  of  the  past  hold  up,  or  break  down, 
under  our  contemiK)rary  conditions?  And  what  newer  securities  may  be  taking 
their  places? 

From  such  a  perspective,  some  of  the  issues  that  appear  for  serious  delibera- 
tions are  the  following : 

1.  What  are  the  essential  stabilities  for  aging  in  the  family  that  seem  to  hold 
firmly  amid  its  changing  forms  and  functions?  What  can  we  reasonably  count 
on  the  family  to  keep  on  contributing  to  the  problems  of  its  aging  m^nbers,  and 
under  what  terms? 

2.  What  are  the  valid,  and  what  are  the  invalid,  beliefs  and  attitudes  about 
aging  in  the  American  family  that  carry  special  significance  for  our  times?  What 
are  the  potentials  of  education  in  family  life  for  correcting  the  Invalid  <mes? 

8.  How  can  we  correctly  appraise  the  manifold  services  made  available  to 
aging  persons  to  remain  in  family  settixigs  (housekeeping,  nursing  care^  meal 
service^  etc.)  ?  How  long  can  old  peoi^e  suitably  remain  in  what  kinds  of  fami- 
lies, and  under  what  terms?  What  are  effective  and  ineffective  outside  substi- 
tutes for  the  strained  or  broken  family  relationships  as  experienced  by  the 
aging? 

4.  What  are  the  suitable  steps  (halfway  stages)  in  the  movement  of  aging 
perscms  out  of  family  settings  into  institutions  and  back  again  into  family  situa- 
tions? By  what  criteria  may  appraisal  be  made  of  the  experimental  projects 
in  eztrafamllial  enrichment  of  the  latter  years?  And  when  living  alone  tn  <M 
age  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  choice,  under  what  conditions  and  what  provisions 
<!an  it  be  recommended? 

5.  Independence  in  decisionmaking  by  elders  remains  one  of  their  most  cher- 
ished prerogatives.  By  what  means  many  this  privilege  be  preserved  for  than 
as  long  as  possible  and  with  maximal  safety  for  them  and  peace  of  mind  for  their 
responiSfble  kinsmen?  Is  this  a  critical  point  where  relatives  are  in  special  need 
of  impartial  professional  guidance  and  support? 

6.  What  are  the  more  effective  patterns  of  the  aged  in  coping  with  recurring 
bereavements  and  in  facing  life's  closure  with  composure  and  some  measure  of 
competence  and  accomplishment?  How  can  the  living  help  the  dying  to  make 
the  experience  as  positive  and  constructive  as  possible  for  both? 

7.  Is  it  possible  that  the  dynamics  of  ''population  explosion"  will  eventually 
call  for  a  balancing  of  birth  control  with  age  control?  If  so»  what  feasible  forms 
may  such  proposals  take?   What  are  their  limitations? 

8.  How  can  we  identify  and  define  the  more  promising  research  projects  In 
family  life  as  related  to  aging?  By  what  criteria  may  these  be  ranked  in  a 
nesful  order  of  priorities?  Where  Is  interdisciplinary  research  indicated  and 
where  would  crash  programs  appeal  most  promising? 
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White  House  Gonfkrei^cb  on  Aqino 

obaft  oxnxinb — ^agufo:  family  life,  belation  ships,  and  fbiends 

Introduction:  Agins;  Is  family-centered. 

Part  1 :  Some  theoretical  formulations  on  aging  successfully : 

I.  The  cultural  basis : 

1.  Biological  versus  culturaL 

2.  The  role  of  culture. 

a  No  securities  infallible. 

II.  Motivational  dynamics : 

h  Instrumental  interests. 
2.  Fundamental  interests. 
III.  The  adjustment  process. 
Fart  2 :  Aging  in  primitive  and  preindustrial  societies : 
IT.  Major  family  roles  and  rights : 

1.  Habitat. 

2.  Subsistence. 

3.  MariUl. 

4.  Authoritarian. 
6w  Property. 

6.  Instructional  and  recreationaL 

7.  Rituals  and  life's  closure. 

V.  Generalizations  on  aging  in  primitive  and  preindustrial  societies. 
Part  3 :  The  curr^it  American  picture  of  aging  in  family  settings : 
Introduction. 
VL  Trends  in  habitat  (households). 
YII.  Occupational  activities  and  sources  of  income. 
VIII.  Relationships,  roles,  and  rights. 
IX.  Social  and  recreational  activities  (familial  and  eztrafamilial). 
X.  Coping  with  physical  handicaps,  ill  health,  and  life's  closure. 
Summary  generalizations  on  aging  in  American  society. 
Part  4 :  Critical  issues  for  Conference  consideration : 

1.  Changing  forms  and  functions  of  family  life  and  their  effects  upon 

intergenerational  relationships  and  responsibilities. 

2.  The  working  wife  and  its  effects  upon  fajmily  life  as  related  to  role» 

of  the  aging. 

3.  Valid  and  invalid  beliefs  about  aging  in  the  family  that  carry  sig- 

nificance in  our  culture. 

4.  Potentials  of  education  for  family  life  as  related  to  the  aging. 

5.  Emerging  problems  in  the  existing  three-generation  households. 

6.  Appraisal  of  services  made  available  to  aging  persons  who  remain  in 

the  family  settings  (hoosekeeplag,  nursing  care,  meals  on  wheels^ 
etc.). 

7.  Consideration  of  suitable  steps  (halfway  houses)  in  the  movement  of 

aging  persons  from  family  settings  to  institutions. 

8.  Priorities  in  needed  research  in  the  area  of  the  family  and  its  aging 

membera 

9.  Appraisal  of  experimental  projects  in  extrafamllial  enrichment  of  the 

aging  years. 

10.  Appraisal  of  familial  adjustments  to  the  loss  of  meaningful  roles  on 

the  part  of  aging  members. 

11.  C<msid»ration  of  familial  adaptations  to  bereavements  suffered  by  the 

aged. 

12.  Consideration  of  effective  and  ineffective  substitutes  for  family  rela- 

tionships in  the  latter  years. 

13.  Criteria  and  techniques  for  successful  living  alone  in  the  latter  years. 

14.  Problems  in  the  recognition  of  and  adaptatiims  to  the  fact  of  Indi- 

vidualdiffereDees  that  abound  in  the  aged. 
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The  1961  White  House  Gonfebence  on  Aqiitg — ^Fbee-Tiice  AcTiyrnss: 

ATION,  VOLUNTAJIT  SERVICES,  GiTIZENSHIP  PARTICIPATION 

National  Recreation  Association,  8  West  EighOi  Street,  New  York  11,  N.T. 

SUMMABY  OF  DRAFT  OF  SITUATION  PAPER 

Activity  is  essential  to  successful  living  in  old  age. 

Free-time  activities  are  particularly  important  because  of  the  great  amount  of 
leisure  in  the  later  years. 

Recreation,  voluntary  service,  and  citizenship  participation  offer  a  broad  ran^ 
of  opportunities  for  creative,  satisfying,  and  enjoyable  activity. 

Older  adults  find  many  opportunities  for  activity  in  general  community  re- 
sources and  in  special  programs  organized  for  them.  They  like  to  do  liome 
things  with  their  contemporaries  and  some  with  individuals  of  other  age  groups. 

Organized  free-time  activity  programs  for  the  aging  are  growing  rapidly  but 
still  reach  only  a  small  percentage  of  older  people  and  for  too  little  time.  A 
great  deal  more  needs  to  be  done.  Present  existing  programs  demonstrate  suc- 
cessfully the  possibilities  for  effective  service. 

Providing  adequate  opportunities  for  appropriate  activities  for  the  aged  ill  and 
handicapped  can  be  an  especially  rewarding  service  In  the  field  of  the  aging. 

National,  State  and  local  agencies — ^both  governmental  and  private — are  la 
creasingly  active  in  public  education  programs  to  stimulate  public  interest  and 
action  in  meeting  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  and  in  educating  older  persoos 
themselves  to  prepare  for  and  make  the  richest  use  possible  of  their  free  tim& 

There  is  need  for  more  adequate  preparation  in  the  earlier  years  for  satis- 
fying leisure-time  living  in  the  later  years. 

Special  study  and  research  are  needed  to  determine  the  free-time  interestB 
and  needs  of  the  aging,  as  individuals,  not  as  one  big  homogeneous  group. 

Adequate  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  older  people  in  all  com- 
munity leisure-time  programing  and  in  the  organization  and  operation  of  recrea- 
tion areas  and  facilities.  Sound  and  adequate  financing  must  be  found.  A  well- 
planned,  vigorous  effort  must  be  made  to  bring  about  substantial  increases  in 
free-time  service. 

There  is  presently  a  dearth  of  professional  leaders  and  inadequate  training  of 
professional  and  volunteer  activities  leaders. 

A  materialistic,  youth-oriented  society  with  an  inaccurate  and  harmfal  stereo- 
type of  old  age  contributes  to  the  present  problems  of  our  older  populati(». 
There  is  need  for  a  national  educational  program  to  offset  these  concepts. 

OUTUNE  OF  SITtJATIOW  PAPER 

A.  The  need  for  free-time  activities: 

Activity'  Is  essential  to  successful  living  in  later  years.  Most  older  people 
must  find  necessary  activity  in  recreation  and  service. 

Free-time  activities  prevent  loneliness  and  boredom,  provide  opportunities 
for  creative,  satisfying  use  of  leisure,  meet  the  need  for  being  wanted,  and 
and  satisfy  the  desire  to  belong. 

B.  Types  of  free-time  activities:  The  range  of  activities  open  to  the  aging 
in  recreation,  volunteer  service  and  citizenship  participation. 

C.  The  current  situation : 

1.  Extent  of  opportunities  for  free-time  activity  through  clubs  and  centers 
and  types  of  sponsors. 

2.  Typical  examples  6f  club  and  center  programs  under  different  types  of 
sponsorship:  Public  recreation  agencies,  churches,  religious  organlnitioiis, 
schools,  labor  unions,  housing  agencies,  voluntary  agencies. 

3.  Inadequacy  of  present  services. 

4.  Free-time  activities  other  than  clubs  and  centers. 

D.  The  ill  and  handicapped  aged :  The  problem.  Present  situation  in  moital 
and  general  hospitals,  nursing  homes,  liomes  for  the  aged  and  the  homebound. 
Some  current  demonstration  projects, 

E.  Other  activities :  Public  Information  programs  on  free-time  activity  needs 
of  the  aging.  Conferences  and  workshops.  What  higher  educational  institutions 
and  national  voluntary  and  religious  organizations  are  doing.  Organizations  of 
the  aging  themselves. 

F.  Federal  Government  services:  What  different  Federal  agencies  are  doing 
for  the  aging.    The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Special  Staff 
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-on  Aging,  PubUc  Health  Service,  Office  <d  Education,  Federal  Inter-Agency  Com- 
anittee  on  Recreation,  National  Park  Service,  National  Forest  Service,  Corps  of 
Bni^bieers,  Bnreans  of  Reclamation  and  Land  Management,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
laervice.  Federal  (Agricultural)  Extension  Service,  Public  Housing. 

0.  Tbe  States:  Activity  of  the  various  State  departments  which  are  counter- 
parts of  the  Federal  agencies  referred  to  above.  The  Council  of  State  Qovem- 
iiient& 

H.  Preretirement:  The  need  for  preparati<Mi  in  earlier  years  for  the  use  of 
leisure  in  the  later  years  if  the  longtime  problem  of  the  use  of  free  time  for  the 
«S^  is  to  be  cared  for. 

1.  Some  specific  problems : 

The  need  for  basic  research. 

The  importance  of  planning,  coordination,  and  vigorous  action  if  neces- 
sary  progress  is  to  be  made  to  secure  proper  provisions  for  leisure-time 
activity  for  the  aged.  The  need  for  sound  and  more  adequate  financing,  more 
and  better  facilities,  the  recruitment  and  training  of  adequate  professional 
and  volunteer  leadership. 

The  responsibility  of  colleges  and  universities  to  provide  the  special 
training  needed  in  working  with  the  aging. 

There  must  be  a  special  effort  to  stimulate  our  younger  age  groups  to  pre- 
pare for  their  later  years. 
J.  General  problems  and  needs:  Social  attitudes  and  prejudices  militating 
:against  proper  social  consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  aging — our  work  centered 
<mlture,  priority  of  youth  in  our  social  concern,  the  segregation  of  the  aging 
jhrom  community  life,  the  stereotype  of  the  aging  as  a  dependent  overconserva- 
tlve,  eccentric,  and  chronically  ill  group. 

Whtte  House  Conferewce  on  Agtnq 

social  sebvices  fob  the  aoino 

Summary  of  background  paper,  January  1960 

The  social  services  are  a  flexibly  organized  system  of  activities  and  institu- 
tions to  help  individuals  attain  satisfying  standards  of  life  and  health  wbile 
at  the  same  time  helping  them  develop  their  full  capacities  in  personal  and  social 
relationships.  They  recognize  that  there  are  certain  basic  human  needs  that 
cannot  be  satisfied  uniformly  because  individuals  seek  ways  of  life  which 
reflect  their  own  cultures,  religions,  and  life  histories.  While  these  needs  are 
shared  by  persons  of  all  ages,  the  obstacles  to  their  satisfaction  are  greater  for 
older  people  because  of  reduced  flnancial  and  physical  resources  and  loss  of 
personal  ties. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  older  people  want  to  live  independently, 
as  long  as  health  permits,  although  close  to  family  and  friends.  The  flrst  objec- 
tive of  the  social  services  Is  to  reinforce  or  sustain  this  normal  pattern  wher- 
ever possible;  or  to  assure  a  better  alternative  arrangement,  where  indicated. 
The  services  to  help  individuals  maintain  a  normal  life  in  their  own  homes 
which  are  considered  in  detail  in  the  paper  are : 

Financial  services. 

Home  helps — ^homemakers  and  others. 

Personal  and  family  counseling. 

Information  and  referral; 

Opportunities  for  creative  activity  and  association. 

Protective  services. 

Friendly  visiting. 

Vocational  and  employment  services. 
These  services  are  equally  important  to  persons  in  institutions.  Experience 
Is  revealing  the  necessity  of  interrelatedness  in  planning  for  care  in  one's  own 
Jbome  and  in  institutions  in  order  that  changes  in  setting  can  be  made  when 
warranted  by  changes  in  the  needs  of  the  individual.  Thus,  social  agencies  have 
also  developed  intermediate  types  of  care — called  family  boarding  homes— for 
older  persons  no  longer  able  to  maintain  their  own  home,  but  not  requiring 
admission  to  an  institution.  .. 

In  other  community  programs  too — health  and  rehabilitation  services,  hous- 
ing, and  church  programs,  for  example — social  services  have  an  important  role 
through  the  inclusion  of  social  workers  as  members  of  professional  teams  or 
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through  the  supportive  contribution  made  by  social  services  to  the  oOier  paro- 
g^ram's  work. 

'  In  community  planning  and  impttwement  the  social  services  have  provided  a 
long  and  concentrated  experience  vtrith  older  persons'  needs.  Sodml  servioe  or> 
ganlsations  do  not  only  meet  needs ;  they  identify  unmet  needs,  moMllae  svp- 
-port  and  act  to  assure  that  needs  are  met  by  some  hieao^  their  owa  or  otben 
better  suited  for  the  task. 

The  provision  of  community  and  social  services  for  the  aged  cannot  be  fitted 
Into  a  blueprint;  financing,  stafllng,  and  organizational  patterns  are  varied  and 
changing.  One  overall  guideline  does  exist — ^maximum  utIlisatioiK  of  wbatew 
resources  are  already  available  in  the  community. 

As  social  services  seek  to  discharge  their  responsibility  for  older  dtiacna,  they 
face  seven  major  deterrents  to  progress : 
'    1.  An  overall  shortage  of  resources. 

2.  Imbalances  in  program  development,  with  the  result  that  inreventive  serr- 
Ices  and  services  to  help  people  remain  In  their  own  homes  have  serloufUy  lagged. 

3.  Lack  of  clarity  about  the  organizational  bases  for  program  development. 

4.  liimltations  in  present  mechanisms  for  coordination  and  effectlTe  mobil- 
ization of  existing  resources. 

5.  Barriers  to  high  quality  service  due  to  lack  of  trained  staff  and  of  standards. 

6.  The  research  gap  in  social  organization. 

7.  Confusion  about  community,  family,  and  iBdlvldual  responsibility. 

Whitb  Housb  Gonvkbengb  on  Agino 

sooial  bebvigbs  fqe  ths  aoxkq 

Outline  of  background  paper,  January  1960 

I.  Introduction. 

A.  The  basic  needs  of  human  beings  regardless  of  age : 

1.  The  means  for  securing  adequate  maintenance  including  food 

shelter,  and  clothing. 

2.  Maintenance  of  physical  and  mental  health,  with  support  and 

care  by  other  human  beings  in  the  event  of  lU  health. 

3.  Opportunity  for  continued  usefulness  and  meaningful  activ- 

ity. 

4.  Opportunity  to  participate  in  the  life  of  family  and  commu- 

nity as  fully  as  ability  and  desire  dictate. 

5.  A  reasonable  measure  of  individual  choice  in  the  way  these 

needs  are  to  be  satisfied— chlce  about  where  to  live^  to 
work,  and  how  to  use  leisure  time. 

B.  Special  handicaps  and  obstacles  that  confront  aging  persons  as  a 

group  in  their  ability  to  satisfy  these  needs : 

1.  Sharxdy  reduced  income. 

2.  Loss  of  friends  and  family. 

3.  Ill  health  and  physical  handicaps. 

4.  Unsuitable  living  arrangements. 

5.  Loneliness  and  isolation  from  community  affairs. 

O.  The  c<mtributlon  of  social  services  as  instruments  upon  whldi  older 
persons  can  draw  as  needed  and  as  a  binding  mortar  in  the  cosi- 
plex  of  community  reasources  and  human  needs : 

1.  In  hoping  older  persons  continue  to  live  out  a  way  of  Ufe 

normal  for  each  of  them  in  their  own  homes  if  poeslbla 

2.  By  providing  care  and  protection  away  from  home  when 

necessary. 
8.  In  helping  families  make  workable  plans  which  aatlaCy  the 

requirements  of  both  family  and  aged  parents. 
4.  By  contributing  essential  piofesslonal  services  and  stkllls  ea 

which  other  community  services  rely  to  complete  their 

tasks. 

6.  In  helping  provide  opportunities  for  older  people  to  use  their 

wisdom  in  planning  and  their  skills  in  useful  activities. 
6.  In  helping  adults  prepare  wisely  for  their  later  years. 
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II.  The  spedflc  social  services: 

A.  Td  help  Individuals  maintain  a  normal  life  in  their  own  homes: 

1.  Binanclal  services. 

2.  Home  helps— homemakers  and  others. 

3.  Personal  and  family  counseling. 

4.  Information  and  r^erral. 

5.  Opportunities  for  creative  activity  and  association. 

6.  Protective  serYioes. 

7.  Friendly  visiting. 

8.  Vocational  and  employment  service. 

B.  Service,  care,  and  protectiom  away  from  home. 

1.  Nursing  and  personal  care  institutions. 

2.  FamUy  boarding  homes. 

C.  So<4al  services  in  other  community  programs. 

i.  Medical  and  hospital  care. 

2.  Rehabilitation  and  restoration  of  function. 

a.  LoDg-«tay  institutional  and  nursing  home  care. 

4.  Housing. 

5.  Church  programs. 

III.  Social  services  in  community  planning. 

A.  Social  work  struotores  and  mechanisms  available  for  planning  in 

the  total  community. 

B.  Planning  social  services  in  relation  to  other  planning  grows. 
XV.  Organization,  financing,  and  staffing  for  the  social  services. 

V.  Major  deterrents  to  progress. 

A.  An  overall  shortage  of  resouroes. 

B.  Imbalances  in  program  development — the  lag  in  preventive  services 

and  services  to  help  people  remain  in  their  own  homes. 
0.  Lack  of  clarity  about  organizational  bases  for  program  dev^opment. 

D.  Limitations  in  present  mechanisms  for  coordination  and  effective 

mobilization  of  eixisttng  resources. 
S.  BarrlerB  to  high  quality  service  due  to  lack  of  trained  staff  and  oi 
standards. 

F.  The  research  gap  in  social  organisation. 

G.  Ck)nfusion  about  community,  family,  and  individual  responsibility. 
TI.  Sources  of  information :  Agencies  and  bibliographies. 

WHm  HousB  OoNnuNOB  ON  Aenrs 

Abstract  and  outline  of  a  situation  paper 

BOLE  AND  IBAINING  OF  PBOFEB8Z0NAL  FBBSONNEL 

Wilma  Donahue^  Chairman 

Traditionally,  professional  personnel  have  been  trained  for  the  study  of  and 
provision  of  services  to  persons  in  the  first  three  decades  of  life.  The  recent 
increase  in  the  numbers  of  older  people,  beginnings  of  a  body  of  knowledge  about 
them,  recognition  that. the  later  phases  of  the  life  cycle  has  pro):]Jems  and  char- 
acteristics of  its  own»  and  awareness  of  the  need  for  societal  adaptations  and 
services  create  a  demand  for  trained  individuals  professionally  equipped  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  later  adulthood. 

New  professional  roles  are  emerging  in  connection  with  the  development  and 
dissemination  of  new  knowledge  and  with  its  application  in  the  fields  of  health 
and  rehabilitation,  housing  and  living  arrangements,  personal  and  social  adjust- 
ment,  financial  competence,  and  meaningful  uses  of  time.  Universities  and 
colleges  are  creating  institutes  and  councils  on  gerontology,  offering  credit  and 
noncredit  courses,  institutions  and  workshops,  and  sponsoring  research. 

The  paper  will  describe  these  developments,  assess  the  needs  in  each  major 
occupational  field,  set  forth  the  points  of  view  of  the  professions  involved  regard- 
ing training  in  their  areas,  describe  the  kinds  of  educational  experiences  which 
are  appearing,  identify  the  gaps,  and  note  the  issues  and  obstacles  which  need 
to  be  resolved  in  order  to  expedite  further  development  of  professional  training. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  abstract  and  oatUne  wtll  sttmnlate  dlscossion,  tnrtber 
Identification  of  needs  for  professional  training*  reports  of  exigting  programa.. 
and .  ^reconu^endations,  all  for  inclusion  in  the  reports  which  the  States  are 
preparing  for  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eiducation,  and  Welfare,  in 
connection  with  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.    The  outline  follows: 

TEI7TATiyB   FIB8T   DBAFT,    0T7TLINE   FOB    SITUATION   PaPEB — BOLE  AND   TBAIIIINO  OP 

PBOFIDBSIONAL  PERSONNEL 

A.  Introduction: 

1.  Reason  the  problem  exists. 

2.  Reason  training  needed. 

3.  Why  training  has  lagged  behind  need. 

4.  Puiposes  of  the  situation  paper : 

(a)  Describe  emerging  roles  of  professional  personnel  in  the  fi^d. 
(5)  Review  the  adaptations  already  made  by  educatioiial  agen- 
cies. 

(c)  Discuss  in  detail  needs  and  nature  of  training  available  fbr 

various  gerotologieal  roles  and  forecast  future  penKnmel 
requirements  in  each. 

(d)  Summarize  common  issued  and  obstacles  experienced  by  the 

several  fields. 

(e)  Outline  major  gape  and  major  accomplishments. 

B.  Emerging  roles  for  prof essional  workers : 

2.  Action  roles : 

(a)  Health. 

(b)  Living  arrangements. 

(c)  Personal  adjustment 

(d)  Financial  competence. 
(6)  Uses  of  time. 

2l  Re6ear<di  and  training  roles : 
(a)  Traditional  roles. 
(h)  Qerontologlst  or  generaDst  rola 
O.  Types  of  adaptations  made  by  educational  agencies  to  provide  training: 

1.  University  organization  in  the  field  of  gerontology : 

(a)  Ck)uncil  of  gerontology. 

(b)  Interdepartmental  committees. 

(c)  Institute  of  gerontology. 

id)  Departmental  section  on  aging. 

(6)  In<duslon  of  gerontology  In  existing  courses. 

2.  Types  of  training  offered : 

(a)  Formal  credit  training: 

(1)  Undergraduate. 

(2)  Graduate. 

(h)  Noncredit  instructional  programs : 

(1)  Short  courses. 

(2)  Conferences  and  institutes. 
(8)  Action  programs. 

(4)  Retraining. 

(5)  Inserrice  training. 

(o)  Nonuniversity  training  in  gerontology : 

(1)  Government  sponsored  programs. 

(2)  Voluntary  agency  sponsored  programs. 

(8)  Union  and  management  sponsored  programsL 
(4)  Et  al. 
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TBNUIATIVK  IIB8T   DRAFT,    OUTLINE  FOR   SITtTATION    PAPEB-^ROLE  AND   TRAimNO  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEIr— COntlllUed 

I>.  ATaUable  training  for  varjogg  roles  aii4  tn^xecABts-ot  oeeda  ; 

1.  Bebavioral  sciences: 

(a)  Psychology. 
(6)  Sociology.        . 

(c)  Anthropology. 

(d)  Bconomiccu 

(6)  Political  science. 
(/)  Bellglan. 

2.  Biological  sciences: 

(a)  Biology. 
(d>  Psychology. 

(c)  Anatomy. 
id)  Biochemistry. 

8.  Health  and  meOical  fields : 

(a)  Medicine  and  surgery. 

(&)  Mental  health. 

(0)  Nutrition  and  dietetics. 

(d)  Dentistry. 

(e)  Nursing. 

(/)  PubUc  health.  :     .-; 

ig)  Rehabilitation,  therapies,  occupational  and  physicaL 
(h)  Other  related  fields. 
4.  Social  work. 

6.  Recreation. 
^  Architecture. 

7.  Public,  institutional,  hospital  administration. 

8.  Ck)unseling :  Personnel,  vocational,  employment,  rdigion. 

9.  Professional  education, 

B.  Special  issues  and  obstacles  common  to  several  areas : 

1.  Issues: 

(a)  Generalist  versus  specialist  in  aging. 

(h)  Geriatrlcs^medlGal  specialty  or  subspecialty. 

<c)  Generic  or  specific  training  in  agings 

(d)  Institutes  of  gerontology  versus  departmei^tal  programs. 

(e)  Need  for  National  Institute  of  Gemotology. 

(/)  At  what  educational  level  should  specialization  take  place? 
ig)  Should  training  be  specialty  or  problem  oriented? 
(h)  Etal. 

2.  Obstacles: 

(a)  Overcrowded  curriculum. 

(&)  Resistance  to  interdisciplinary  instructional  programs. 

(o)  Lack  of  financing  for  research  and  instruction. 

id)  Lack  of  funds  for  support  of  students  wishing  to  specialize^ 

<6)  Limited  number  of  interested  students. 

(/)  Lack  of  trained  teachers  and  teaching  materials. 

ig)  Attitudes  toward  aging  and  working  with  the  aged. 
F.  Major  gaps  and  major  accomplishments : 
1«  Gaps: 

(a)  Lack  of  theoretical  formulation  of  the  field. 

(5)  Lack  of  evaluative  studies. 

(c)  Insufficient  research  data  in  a  number  of  fldds. 
2.  Major  accomplishments : 
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Whitb  Houbb  Conixkenob  on  Aoino 

SELIGIOir   AKD  A0IN6 

OiitUneof  back^ormd  paper,  IWruaiy  1960 

Preface — Definitions : 

1.  Scope  of  paper :  Ck>ncemed  with  "Wbo  and  WUy." 

2.  Meanlncf  of  religion : 

A  responsibility  to  the  activities  of  God  In  Irainaii  aAlrs. 
Meaning  for  all  human  eziataice. 
8.  Age  observes  from  different  vantage  points  hvt  alwii^  from  overall 
perspective  of  the  Judeo-Ghristlan  heritage. 
Common  grounds : 

Old  Testament  bears  witness  to  dignity  of  man»  the  beauty  and  worth  of 
old  age,  and  gives  reassurance  in  the  uncertainties  of  later  life.  ''God  created 
man  in  his  own  image'*  is  the  unalterable  founda€loii  of  human  dignity. 

Highest  human  Ideal,  according  to  the  RabUfl,  Is  the  imitatton  of  God's 
merciful  qualities. 

"Honor  lliy  Father  and  Thy  Mother" — exhortatloB  on  duty  from  the  New 
Testament 
Other  relevant  quotations  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Situation  of  the  aged  in  modem  American  society.    Religions  perspective  used 
In  surveying  actual  situations  faced  by  aging. 

1.  iTbrmer  status  of  aged. 

2.  Increase  in  numbers. 
8.  Social  change. 

4.  Change  in  family  life. 

5.  Attitudes  toward  aged. 

6.  Traditional  religidtis  perspeettves  on  old  age 

7.  Self  image  of  the  aging. 

8.  Current  attitudes  toward  aging  and  the  aged. 

9.  Needs  of  the  agiiig. 

10.  The  answer  religion  makes  to  these  problems. 
Conclusion : 

1.  Spiritual  cottdttfon  of  the  aging  and  aged  la  product  of  many  forces. 

2.  Role  of  religion  in  relation  to  the  aging  is  a  varied  one  Bach  religions 
gr^Qp  win  extend  its  present  services  to  the  aging  and  attempt  to  devise  new 
ways  to  give  strength,  comfort,  and  aid  to  the  aging  and  the  aged. 

WHrm  HoxTSB  CoivnEUBNOfi  ON  AcntNo 

BELIOrON  AND  AGING 

Summary  of  Badcground  Paper,  February  1900 

INTRODUCTION 

This  is  a  paper  which  has  been  prepared  by  members  of  the  three  major  faiths. 
Protestant,  Roman  GathoUc,  and  Jewish.  It  has  drawn  tog^her  the  major  tenets 
of  the  three  faitlMi  upon  wMcb  the  three  gfoupe  can  agree. 

Religion  has  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  tinman  existence.  To  lew  and  Chrisdaa 
alike,  religion  is  not  simply  an  intellectual  discipline  nor  InstltutienaUaed  code 
of  behavior  but  a  total  response  to  the  activity  of  God  In  human  alfalrB.  It  Is  t 
fallacy  to  think  of  it  as  having  more  significance  for  one  age  group  than  another. 
In  this  paper,  age  is  observed  fr^m  the  overall  perspectivie  of  the  Judeo-Christlaii 
heritage  which  is  the  religious  background  of  moet  senior  citlaens  today.  The 
Important  theolc^cal  and  organizational  differences  am<mg  the  major  faith 
groups  have  not  been  minimized  for  the  sake  of  blind  agreement  hut  it  becomes 
obvious  that  each  has  something  special  to  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
and  service  to  older  people. 

The  pap^r  outlines  the  status  of  the  aged  from  ancient  times,  giving  quota- 
tions from  the  Bible  and  Torah,  and  then  outlines  the  situation  of  the  aged 
in  modem  American  society,  including  the  former  and  present  status  of  aging 
persons,  the  problems  intensified  by  their  rapidly  increasing  numbers,  the 
social  scene,  and  the  change  in  family  life.  The  attitudes  toward  the  aged 
and  of  the  aged  toward  themselves  are  of  equal  sif>^ificance. 
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The  special  neseds  of  the  aged  are  briefly  outlined,  including  the  spiritual 
needa  which  are  considered  in  their  relationship  to  religious  teaching.  Oonsidera- 
tion  is  given  to  the  responsibility  of  religion  to  bring  the  aged  into  fullest 
participation  in  the  religious  life  of  the  services  of  the  church  and  synagogue.  In 
addition,  religion  must  consider  the  role  and  function  of  older  persons  within 
the  church. 

The  paper  suggests  that  religion  is  'equipped  to  contribute  greatly  toward 
making  the  latter  years  of  earthly  life  a  time  of  fulfillment. 

It  Is  expected  that  each  religious  body  will  seek  to  extend  special  services  to 
the  infirm,  the  invalid,  and  the  permanently  institutionalized.  Religion  will 
seek  to  offer  a  series  of  positive  affirmations  and  proposals  for  long-range  action 
by  Individuals  and  the  community  with  respect  to  our  senior  citizens,  their  needs, 
and  posHilon  in  society. 

Summary,  Situation  Papeb  :  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 

Planning  Committee  on  Research  in  the  Social  and  Psychological  Sciences,  John 

E.  Anderson,  Chairman 

The  increases  in  the  length  of  life  and  in  the  number  of  older  persons  in  our 
society  create  personal  and  social  problems  of  great  moment.  Both  to  understand 
older  people  as  persons  and  to  aid  them  In  developing  meaningful  activities,  we 
need  basic  and  applied  research  in  the  psychological  and  the  social  sciences. 

Research  depends  upon  dedicated  men  with  talent  and  training  who  become 
interested  in  scientific  and  practical  problems,  and  who  have  facilities  and  equip- 
ment as  well  as  a  favorable  social  climate.  They  need  access  to  many  older 
persons  in  order  to  design  the  studies  that  will  prove  fruitful  if  undertaken.  Their 
research  may  be  done  in  universities,  in  national  and  State  agencies,  in  private 
organizations,  and  in  communities.  If  we  are  to  develop  a  substantial  program 
of  research,  we  should  follow  the  practice  of  successful  businesses  which  have 
found  that  allotting  a  definite  proportion  of  their  total  expenditures  to  research 
insures  continued  progress.  This  would  also  hold  for  work  on  the  aging  and  the 
aged. 

If  we  view  research  on  aging  for  some  years  past,  It  is  clear  that  more  facilities 
are  being  made  available,  more  scientists  are  interested,  more  data  is  being 
collected,  and  that  more  material  is  being  published.  But  compared  with  our 
knowledge  of  other  areas  of  the  life  cycle,  such  as  infancy,  childhood,  adolescence, 
and  maturity,  our  knowledge  of  aging  is  more  limited. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  psychologists,  economists,  sociologists,  and  po- 
litical scientists  interested  in  aging,  the  Planning  Committee  secured  suggestions 
as  to  gaps  in  our  present  knowledge.  Much  of  the  situation  paper  will  be  devoted 
to  their  replies.    Here  we  can  only  point  to  major  areas  frequently  mentioned. 

We  should  develop  various  measurements,  tests,  and  inventories  carefully, 
checked  against  the  functional  efficiency  of  adequate  samples  of  older  persons 
at  each  age  from  45  to  80  years,  not  only  to  reveal  age  changes  and  make  assess- 
ment possible  but  also  to  build  good  counseling  services  around  their  assets  and 
liabilities.  We  need  to  analyze  the  personality  traits  and  activity  patterns  that 
make  for  good  and  for  poor  adjustment  to  and  In  aging.  We  should  discover 
the  ways  in  which  older  people  can  and  do  learn,  and  the  methods  for  motivating 
and  instructing  them  as  a  basis  for  programs  of  education,  participation  in  new 
activities  and  rehabilitation. 

In  order  to  understand  older  people,  we  need  studies  of  their  social  roles  and 
relations,  of  their  attitudes  toward  others,  of  their  images  of  themselves,  and 
of  the  attitudes  other  take  toward  them.  Within  the  settings  in  which  we  find 
older  people,  such  as  the  community,  the  boarding  home,  the  home  for  the  aged, 
the  nursing  home,  and  the  hospital,  we  should  study  the  programs  of  activities, 
care,  organization,  and  administration,  and  their  effects  upon  behavior  and  hap- 
piness of  older  people  in  order  to  learn  how  to  set  up  good  environments. 

Closely  allied  are  the  problems  of  income  and  of  financial  support,  which  need 
continuing  investigation,  both  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  as  a  matter  of 
the  morale  of  individuals.  We  also  need  studies  on  preparation  for  retirement, 
on  adjustment  in  retirement,  and  on  the  contributions  skills  and  activities  in 
retirement  make  to  personal  happiness  and  adjustment  and  to  our  society's  need 
for  productivity. 

As  one  reads  this  condensed  list  of  research  problems  it  is  clear  that  the  be- 
havioral and  social  scientists  who  respond  to  our  queries  believe  that  dedicated 
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and  talented  men  interested  in  the  aging  and  the  aged  can  contrlbnte  to  eacb 
of  the  areas  represented  by  the  planning  committeefl  of  this  conferences  In  this 
modern  world  science  and  practices  are  interwoven. 

OtrrLENK,  Situation  Pafeb  :  Wnrne  Housb  OoNsraoNOB  oir  Aonvo 

Planning  Committee  on  Research  in  the  Social  and  Psychological  Scieiieei» 
John  E.  Anderson  (Ohairman) 

0.  Introduction: 

1.  Increases  in  longevity  and  in  population  above  65  create  psycbo- 

logical  and  social  problems  of  great  moment 

2.  We  deal  with  events  that  happen  to  persons  and  which  affect  an 

phases  of  their  lives. 
8.  Periods  of  aging  and  special  problems : 

3. 1  45  to  64,  late  maturity,  unemployment 

3. 2  65  to  74,  early  retirement,  meaningful  activity, 

3. 3  75  on,  later  retirement,  dependency,  and  illness. 

4.  Research  not  only  increases  our  understanding  but  also  gives  us 
the  basis  for  sound  practice. 

1.  Needs  with  reference  to  research  in  the  psychological  and  social  adenceBw 

1.  Dedicated  men  with  talent  and  training. 

2.  Greater  interest  in  research  on  aging  in  universities  and  in  gov- 

ernmental and  private  agencies. 
8.  Facilities  and  financial  support 
II.  Bztent  to  which  needs  are  being  met : 

1.  Nature  of  growing  body  of  knowledge  makes  it  difficult  to  say  how 

needs  are  being  met 

2.  Relation  of  research  to  continuing  progress, 
8.  Relation  of  basic  research  to  later  practice. 

4.  Ratio  of  money  expended  to  progresa 

5.  Need  of  continuing  support 
m.  Current  resources  and  programs : 

1.  Men. 

2.  Professional  societies. 

8.  Universities  and  medical  schools. 

4.  Federal  agencies  that  support  research. 

5.  Foundations  that  support  research. 

6.  Federal,  State,  and  community  agencies  that  conduct  research. 

7.  Publications. 

IV.  Trends  in  resource  and  program  development  (and  forecasts)  : 

1.  Increasing  interest  within  disciplines. 

2.  Establishment  of  research  centers  and  institutes. 

8.  Scientific  endeavors  grow  as  a  field  of  forces. 

4.  Analysis  of  trends  in  publication  from : 

4. 1  Scientific  societies. 

4.2  Publications  (abstracts  and  bibliographies). 

4. 3  International  congresses. 

5.  Forecasts  of  future  progress : 

5. 1  Cannot  state  saturation  point 

5.2  Practice  will  improve  steadily  as  science  advances,  but 

science  itself  will  always  be  opening  up  more  proUems. 
v.  Obstacles  to  further  development: 

1.  Limited  personnel : 

1.1  How  can  we  interest  young  scientists  in  the  field? 

1.2  How  can  be  interest  universities  and  colleges  in  the  Held? 

2.  Narrow  intellectual  conceptions  of  the  field  and  of  its  ptMemB, 
8.  Inaccessibility  of  subjects. 

4.  Limited  financial  support 
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Planning  Ckunmittee  on  Research  in  tbe  Social  and  Psychological  Sciences, 
John  E.  Anderson  (Chairman) — Ck>ntinaed 

Ti:  laiae»  stemming  from  various  approaches  and  points  of  view : 

1.  Although  there  are  many  scientific  controversies  which  have  value 

in  stimulating  progress,  these  are  settled  in  time  with  generali- 
^tions  that  emerge  from  studies.  Here  we  list  major  areas  for 
research  and  study  on  which  more  information  is  sought. 
(Based  on  replies  to  queries.) 

2.  Theories  and  hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  aging  in  order  to 

design  better  studiea 
8.  Age  changes : 

3.1  Direct  study  of  all  types  of  changes. 

3.2  Development    of    assessment    devices    and    standards 

checked  against  functional  efficiency  to  become  the 
basis  of  guidance,  flexible  retirement,  etc. 

3.3  Study  assets  as  well  as  liabilities. 

3.4  Do  not  overemphasize  age  changes. 

4.  Successful  and  unsuccessful  aging : 

4.1  Personality  and  adjustment 

4.2  Stress  tolerance. 

5.  Learning,  memory,  etc. : 

6.1  Direct  studies. 

5.2  Methods  of  instruction  and  motivation  in  order  to  seeiire 

a  basis  for  education,  training  and  new  skills^  and 
rehabilitation. 

6.  Social  behavior,  all  aspects  of : 

6.1    Social  roles. 
6J2    Social  relations. 

6.3  Groups,  organisations,  etc 

6.4  Social  context 

7.  Attitudes  and  value  systems : 

7.1  Of  older  people. 

7.2  Of  other  people  (over  wide  age  range)  to  them. 

8.  Study  of  the  settings  in  which  older  people  live  (ftoiily,  commo* 

nity,  homes,  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  etc. )  • 
8.1    Stimulation  and  activities. 
SJH    Organization  and  administration. 
83    Effects  upon  behavior. 
8.4    Experimental  modifications  to  improve  practioeB. 

9.  Betirement  in  all  its  phases : 

9.1  Preparation  for. 

9.2  Adjustment  to. 

9.3  Adjustment  in. 

9.4  Society's  use  of  abUitiee. 

10.  Meaningful  activities: 

10.1    Work. 

10J2    Work  substitutes. 

10.3    Leisure. 

11.  Im^ome  and  support  of  older  people : 

11.1  All  aspects  of  income  maintenance. 

11.2  Effect  of  older  people  upon  the  economy. 

12.  Services  for  older  people.    Evaluation  of  all  types  of  services  in 
terms  of  their  effects  on  personality  and  behavior. 

▼n.  Ckips  in  knowledge  required  for  further  action : 

1.  Forty-seven  social  scientists  who  were  queried  sent  in  statements 

about  283  problems  or  problem  areas. 

2.  This  response  indicates  that  there  is  no  lack  of  research  problems 

in  the  psychological  and  social  sciences. 
8.  This  section  of  the  report  will  present  the  results  of  this  query  in 

more  detail  than  section  YI. 
VIII. .  Conclusion : 

1.  A  brief  summary,  interpretation,  and  conclusion. 
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BACKGROUND  PAPERS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  It  was  mj  thinking  that  these  background  papras 
were  to  be  prepared  and  distributed  m  order  to  help  the  pre-Cfonfor- 
ence  activities  in  the  States. 

Miss  Adkins.  Wlien  it  became  apparent  that  the  complete  text  of 
the  papers  would  not  be  finished  until  March,  we  endeavored  to  get 
from  each  planning  committee  an  outline  and  a  summary  which  comd 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  discussions  in  the  States,  and  as  I  say,  the  dealine 
for  the  finished  papers  is  March  the  15th. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  That  is  a  little  late  for  this 

Miss  Adkins.  They  will  be  available  for  the  statewide  conference 
sessions. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  nothing  for  the  pre-Conference  activities? 

Miss  Adkins.  The  outlines  and  summaries  will  be  available.  We 
have  found  in  talking  with  the  States  that  many  felt  there  was  not  the 
need  for  this  background  paper  which  we  had  originally  anticipated 
Many  of  the  States  have  gone  ahead  with  their  own  plans  and  dis- 
cussions, and  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  perhaps  these  back- 
ground papers  were  not  as  essential  as  we  had  originally  thought. 

Dr.  Watt.  I  think  this  is  true.  From  the  information  I  have  had 
so  far,  in  the  region  that  I  visited,  State  plans  are  developing  well. 
These  background  papers  might  be  used  as  a  checklist  you  mi^t  say 
for  their  plan,  and  let  them  then  adjust  to  this  when  they  have  the  full 
State  conference  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  So  you  have  changed  that  kind  of  planning  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  It  has  come  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  course  of 
State  planning  and  preparations. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  So  you  no  longer  think  that  these  papers  are  so  neces- 
sary? 

Miss  Adkins.  They  will  be  essential  for  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence itself,  and  for  the  statewide  conferences  as  well.  We  have  to  have 
these  background  papers  complete  with  the  reports  from  the  States 
ready  for  the  White  House  Conference.  Thus  we  hope  the  background 
papers  will  reflect  accurate  pictures  of  the  ideas,  aims,  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  citizens  in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  more  effective  way  of  doing  it 
than  the  other  way  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  It  seems  to  be. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  What  do  you  think  ?  Do  you  think  it  is  more  effective 
this  way? 

Mr,  Grant.  Mr.  Fogarty,  I  think  we  are  looking  upon  these  papers 
as  working  documents  in  the  20  subject  matter  areas.  We  have  set  a 
target  date  of  March  15  in  order  to  make  distribution  of  these  papers 
to  the  States  in  sufficient  time,  prior  to  most  of  the  State  conferences 
and  many  of  the  local  meetings.  But  we  have  made  the  distribution 
of  the  summaries  and  outlines.  I  think  we  are  satisfying  the  needs 
of  the  States.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  asked  each  regional  rep- 
resentative to  give  us  the  numbers  of  copies  of  each  subject  matter 
paper  each  State  desires.  We  are  getting  these  reports  in  now.  In 
other  words,  we  have  asked  the  State  to  tell  us  how  many  copies  of 
each  of  the  subject  matter  area  papers  they  want.  We  are  not  send- 
ing hundreds  of  each  paper  to  the  States. 
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SELECTED  CASE  STUDIES 


.  Mr.  FoGABxr.  Have  these  selected  case  studies  been  prepared  and 
distributed? 

Mr.  Grant.  They  have  been  prepared  in  part,  but  have  not  been 
distributed. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  not  I 

Mr.  Grant.  The  staff  member  who  was  working  on  these  case 
studies  resigned  about  2  weeks  ago  to  go  to  Harvara  for  his  Ph.  D. 
We  have  just  employed  a  replacement  to  complete  the  studies  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  Clark  Tibbitts.    These  reoorts  will  be  ready. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Is  Mr.  Tibbitts  the  man  in  charge  f 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  When  do  you  think  the  reports  will  be  readvi 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  say  that  they  would  probably  be  ready  within 
the  next  60  days. 

Mr.  Foqartt.  And  when  will  they  be  distributed  to  the  States  I 

Mr.  Grant.  Immediately. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  That  is  by  the  end  of  April,  you  think  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  Do  you  think  this  is  getting  a  little  late  for  the  States 
to  get  these  reports  or  do  you  think  that  is  plenty  of  time  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  think  this  is  an  adequate  amount  of  time.  I  would 
not  say  that  it  is  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  Fooarty.  You  think  the  States  will  be  satisfied  with  this 
timing? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  not  had  any  specific  request  from  the  States 
that  would  lead  me  to  believe  otherwise. 

USE  OF  GUIDE  FOR  STATE  SURVEYS  ON  AGINQ 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  many  States  are  actually  using  the  "Guide  for 
State  Surveys  on  Aging"  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  As  far  as  we  know,  all  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  They  all  are? 

Miss  Adkins.  They  were  sent  out  to  all  of  the  States  for  tliat  specific 
purpose. 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  guide  that  was  developed  by  the 
staff,  Mr.  Fogarty. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  it.  Do  you  think  all  the  States  are 
using  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  Do  I  think  so? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  know  that  all  of  the  States  have  reviewed  this  docu- 
ment and  have  either  used  it  or  modified  it  for  their  own  purposes. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Modified  it  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Grant.  Modified  it  to  suit  the  situation  in  the  State.  I  don't 
think  that  all  of  the  States  pattern  their  procedures  after  the  State 
guide. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  How  much  assistance  has  been  given  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  States  and  communities  in  their  planning  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  This  we  have  done  primarily  through  our  regional 
representatives  who  have  gone  into  every  State  and  whose  schedule  is 
such  that  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  States  several 
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times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Furthermore,  our  own  special  staff  is 
going  out  on  specific  assignments,  and  it  is  our  hope  also  to  have  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  attend  meetings  and  assume  speaking 
engagements. 

PAYMENT  TO  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  OOMMITTEK  MEMBERS 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  you  ask  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  attend  meetings  in  other  sections  of  the  country? 

Miss  Adkiks.  Yes;  but  particularly  in  their  special  geographical 
area.  If  they  are  specialists  in  any  field,  they  may  be  asked  to  speak 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  whien  wb 
think  they  can  be  helpful. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  are  they  paid?  Are  they  paid  so  much 
per  diem  plus  expenses  or  what? 

Miss  Adkins.  No,  no.  They  will  be  paid  a  per  diem  and  travel 
expenses. 

Mr.  Grant.  They  would  be  paid  travel  expenses  only,  Mr.  Fogarty, 
and  not  the  consultant's  fee. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Why  not? 

Miss  Adkins.  We  have  asked  them  on  occasion,  and  we  find  that 
most  of  them  are  most  willing  to  do  this,  based  on  reimbursement  for 
travel  expenses  alone. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  must  have  a  lot  of  wealthy  people  on  that  Council 
then. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  You  could  not  very  well  afford  it  on  your  salary. 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir;  I  could  not 

Mr.  Fogarty.  What  about  the  people  serving  on  the  Advisory  Coun-r 
cil  who  have  just  an  average  income?  You  do  not  think  they  ought  to 
be  paid  a  consultant's  fee? 

Mr.  Grant.  Well,  they  are  being  paid  their  travel  and  per  diem 
but  not  the  consultant's  fee,  and  the  per  diem  as  you  know,  is  $12  a 
dav. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Can  you  live  on  $12  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

'hb.  FooARTY.  Some  places  you  cannot  get  a  hotel  room  for  $12  a 
day. 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Do  you  think  you  are  being  fair  with  the  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committees  when  you  ask  them  to  go  out  under  those 
conditions? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  say 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  would  not  want  to,  would  you? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  not  want  to  go  without  the  consultant's  fee, 
but  we  have  only  asked  those  to  go  who  have  expressed  an  inclination 
and  a  desire  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Whether  thej^  can  afford  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  didn't  inquire  into  the  ability  to  afford  it,  over  and 
above  the  travel  expenses. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Maybe  some  of  the  best  members  could  not  afford  it 
That  could  very  well  happen,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Fooabtt.  You  would  not  be  giving  the  best  service  then,  if 
tih&t  was  the  case. 

Miss  Adkiks.  I  think  some  people  consider  that  perhaps  this  is  one 
contribation  they  could  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thej  are  happy  to 
volunteer  their  services. 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Yes,  I  know;  but  I  do  not  expect  them  to  take  time 
off  from  their  occupations  to  work  for  nothing.  One  of  the  agencies 
provided  for  in  this  bill  is  paying  $75  per  day  and  is  asking  funds 
to  have  this  increased  to  $100  per  day  next  year.  You  cannot  expect 
ffood  people,  of  average  means,  to  leave  their  jobs  and  p)  out  ana  do 
Siis  work  unless  they  get  paid  for  it.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  do  not 
think  you  will  get  goSi  service  when  you  ask  them  to  do  this  with- 
out pay  and  on  a  per  diem  rate  that  doesn^t  even  cover  their  expenses. 

Are  you  giving  any  other  assistance  than  what  you  have  mentioned 
to  the  States  and  communities  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  The  publications  and  the  services  from  our  special 
staff,  of  course,  are  available.  The  publication  ^^A^ing^'  has  been 
extremely  valuable.  People  have  told  us  how  helpful  this  publication 
has  been  because  of  its  practical  suggestions.  Our  services  seem  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  States. 

Aci'ivrriES  OF  national  organizations 

Mr.  Fooabtt.  What  has  the  Department  done  to  coordinate  the 
resources  of  the  many  national  organizations  working  in  the  field  of 
agin^f 

Miss  Adkins.  For  the  Conference  itself  f 

Mr.  FoGABTT.  Yes. 

Miss  Adkins.  There  is  a  special  subcommittee  that  is  working  with 
national  organizations,  and  we  have  on  the  staff  Miss  Esther  Stamats, 
who  has  a  particular  responsibility  for  these  national  organizations. 
Tlie  activities  of  that  committee,  Mr.  Grant  can  report  on. 

SUBOOMMTrTEB  OF  THE  ADVISORY  GOUNCHi 

Mr.  Grant.  Based  on  a  return  reply  to  our  communication,  they  are 
requested  to  fill  out  an  application  form  which  would  spell  out  to  us 
certain  specifications  relative  to  the  organization,  and  a  subcommittee 
would  review  these  forms  to  determine — ^the  subcommittee  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council — ^to  determine  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  for 
the  invitation  of  delegates  to  the  Conference. 

GoMMrrrEB  Note. — ^The  following  statement  was  subsequently  supplied  to  the 
committee:  "We  have  something  over  600  national  organizations.  Almost  aU 
of  these  national  organizations  are  participating  in  the  field  of  aging  in  one 
respect  or  another.  We  have  sent  letters  to  these  national  organisations  asldng 
them  if  they  would  Uke  to  participate  in  the  White  House  Conference.  We  can 
accommodate  660  delegates  from  these  organizations,  should  they  care  to 
participate.*' 

Mr.  FoQABTY.  How  long  has  this  subcommittee  been  set  up  ? 
Miss  Adkins.  From  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee. 
Mr.  FoGAKTT.  How  many  meetings  have  they  held  ? 
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Mr.  Grant.  They  have  not  held  any  meetings  per  se,  Mr.  Fogar^. 
It  is  a  small  committee  that  is  in  communication  with  eaeh  other 
without  holding  formal  meetings.  Now,  tliey  held  one  meeting  in 
effect  to  set  up  criteria  for  national  or^nizations  and  to  approve 
forms.  Now,  they  will  have  another  meeting  when  we  get  all  of  our 
replies  in,  in  order  to  go  over  the  application  forms  and  reach,  certain 
judgments  relative  to  invitations. 

Committee  Note:  The  following  statement  was  subsequently  supplied  to  tlie 
committee :  ''It  is  a  small  committee  whose  members  are  in  communicaticNi  witb 
each  other.  They  held  one  meeting  to  set  up  criteria  for  national  organicatioiiB 
and  to  approve  forms.    The  committee  wUl  have  another  meeting  soon.'* 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  When  were  the  invitations  sent  out '? 

Mr.  Grant.  When  were  they  sent  out,  sir  ? 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Miss  Adkins.  To  the  Conference ! 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  No ;  to  these  services  and  organizations. 

Mr.  Grant.  Roughly  3  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  You  mean  they  have  been  all  this  time  trying  to  get 
in  contact  with  these  national  organizations  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No;  it  was  only  decided  3  weeks  ago  to  send  out  the 
invitations,  based  on  recommendations  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  see,  it  took  the  committee  this  long  to  come  up  with 
that  recommendation. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  do  not  know  that  it  took  them  that  long. 

Miss  Adkins.  The  handbook  on  the  national  organizations  was  pre- 
pared some  months  ago, 

Mr.  Grant.  That  is  right. 

Miss  Adkins.  There  were  communications  with  national  oi^niza- 
tions  at  that  time  in  order  to  get  a  general  idea  of  their  programs. 
This  is  in  particular  reference  to  their  having  delegation  representa- 
tion at  the  Conference  itself.  But  there  have  been  communications 
with  the  national  organizations  before  this  particular  one  that  Mr. 
Grant  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Grant.  On.  yes. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  But  you  do  not  have  any  idea  of  how  many  are  in- 
terested, or  how  many  would  come. 

Mr.  Grant.  In  response  to  some  600  inquiries,  we  have  close  to  200 
aflSrmative  replies. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  many  negative  replies  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  none  at  present. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  None  at  present.  It  might  be  fair  to  assume  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  will  be  interested. 

Mr.  Grant.  Oh,  I  think  they  will,  definitely. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  And  I  assume  that  you  want  their  help. 

Mr.  Grant.  Definitely. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Has  this  committee  ever  met  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  The  National  Organizations  Committee. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grant.  They  met  once  to  establish  criteria  for  conaidepalaon 
of  the  national  organization  for  selection.  They  will  meet  again 
when  we  get  all  of  our  applications  in,  but  the  people  on  the  ocnnimttee 
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have  been  in  continuous  contact  with  us  without  the  necessity  of  a 
formal  meeting. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Will  you  supply  for  the  record  at  this  point,  please, 
when  they  met  and  when  you  expect  they  will  meet  again  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  data  supplied  follows :) 

The  names  of  the  three  committees  deaUng  wltl^  national  voluntary  organiza- 
tions are : 

1.  The  Committee  on  National  Organization  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  This  Committee  met  June  9-10, 
1959. 

2.  The  Committee  on  Voluntary  Services  and  Service  Organizations.  This 
Committee  met  on  September  23, 1959.    Next  meeting,  May  11, 1960. 

3.  The  Subcommittee  on  Selection  of  Organization  Representation.  This  Com- 
mittee met  December  11, 1959.    Next  meeting,  April  20, 1960. 

PROGRESS  OF  WORK  WITH  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  progress  being  made  along 
these  lines  in  your  contacts  with  the  national  organizations? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  have  had  innumerable  contacts  with  national  organi- 
zations since  I  came  on  duty  the  first  of  January.  I  was  invited  to 
attend  one  of  the  national  organization's  meetings  in  Chicago  this 
month.  I  intend  to  attend  the  National  Health  Forum  in  Florida  the 
13th  to  the  17th  of  March.  The  staff,  as  well  are  keeping  very  close 
contact  with  the  national  organizations.  We  have  hacl  meetings  with 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women  representatives. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Out  of  600, 1  do  not  mink  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
that  kind  of  progress. 

Mr.  Grant.  I  was  reporting  personal  contacts,  not  contact  from  the 
standpoint  of  reports  or  communications. 

Miss  Adkins.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your 
permission,  to  insert  in  the  record  the  work  which  has  been  done  with 
national  organizations.  Miss  Stamats  is  on  the  staff  to  work  par- 
ticularly with  national  organizations.  I  know  she  has  been  in  con- 
stant touch  with  them. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  All  right,  we  will  put  that  in.  Then  you  can  also 
supply  for  the  record  when  you  expect  to  hear  from  these  600  organ- 
izations ad  if  any  of  those  do  not  want  to  take  part,  we  would  like  to 
know  who  they  are  and  also  their  reasons. 

Mr.  Grant.  All  right. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Some  of  them  complained  to  me  about  a  lot  of  in- 
action in  this  field  and  they  have  not  been  contacted.  That  is  why  I 
asked  the  question. 

(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

The  Subcommittee  on  National  Organizations  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging : 

1.  Studies  ways  and  means  by  which  national  voluntary  organizations  can 
be  involved  in  the  initial  stages  of  planning  for  the  Conference. 

2.  Studies  ways  to  help  their  local  constituents  participate  most  effec- 
tively In  State  programs  and  extend  their  own  programs  in  the  field  of 
aging. 

3;  Recommended  that  provision  be  made  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  roster  of  national  voluntary  organizations  interested  in  the 
field  of  aging. 

4.  Recommended  that  policies  and  procedures  be  established  to  make  pos- 
sible effective  participation  of  national  organizations  in  planning  the  Con- 
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ference  and  to  assure  adequate  reprefientation  at  tbe  1961  White  Hooae 
Conference  on  Ajsring. 

5.  Recommended  that  all  organizations  be  kept  intormed  about  der^op- 
ments  related  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging,  regardless  oi  the 
degree  of  active  participation. 

6.  Recommended  criteria  to  be  used  in  determining  which  of  the  niitlonal 
organizations  should  have  representation  at  the  Conference. 

7.  Recommended  that  an  application  form  be  prepared  to  be  submitted  to 
any  organization  desiring  representation. 

8.  Offered  to  give  positive  assistance  to  any  procedure  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee. 

9.  Urged  that  the  number  of  representatives  of  national  organfaatlonji  be 
increased  from  the  number  proposed  (500  to  600). 

10.  Recommended  that  all  organizations  expressing  an  interest  in  aging 
and  in  the  Conference  but  which  do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  r^resentatlon 
in  the  Washington  meeting  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging : 

(a)  be  encouraged  to  maintain  and  develop  their  interest*  organlBi- 
tion,  and  contribution  to  the  field. 

(&)  be  placed  on  a  list  to  be  kept  informed  of  developments  In  the 
Conference  process  through  fact  sheets,  working  papers,  or  a  pKper 
describing  the  role  of  national  organizations  in  the  field  of  airing. 

(c)  be  furnished  with  information  and  ideas  in  the  forms  of  releases 
for  incorporation  in  their  journals,  publications,  and  coarentiaB 
programs. 

((f)  be  urged  to  participate  in  local  and  State  conferences  where  the 
organizations  have  been  particularly  active  in  the  field. 

(e)  be  assisted  in  following  through  on  the  developmental  aspects 

of  a  conference  in  process,  particularly  on  conference  recommendations 

for  action. 

The  Committee  on  Voluntary  Services  and  Service  Oi^^anization   met  and 

reviewed  the  criteria  and  made  plans  for  supplementing  any  need  for  the  servlceB 

of  the  committee  by  appointing  a  subcommittee  to  help  determine : 

1.  Organizations  meeting  criteria. 

2.  Number  of  delegates  allowed  each  organization. 

The  Subcommittee  on  the  Selection  of  Organizational  Representation  at  the 
White  House  (inference  on  Aginc:  met  and  provided  new  lists  of  organizatioDa 
to  be  added  to  the  master  list.  They  worked  on  procedure.  A  letter  was  sent 
to  these  srroups,  stating  that  If  they  were  interested  and  wished  to  participate 
in  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging  they  should  write  for  an  appUcatioo 
blank  to  fill  out  and  return  by  March  15,  1960. 

The  roster  of  national  organizations,  called  the  handbook,  was  preiwred  in 
time  for  the  leadership  training  meeting  in  June  1959  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. One  supplement  was  issued  in  September  1959;  the  second  suppleme&t 
will  be  available  by  April  1960. 

The  paper  on  the  role  of  national  organizations  has  been  written  and  will 
shortly  be  published. 

A  progress  report  will  go  to  all  national  organizations  this  month. 

Of  the  approximately  600  organizations  who  have  been  asked  if  they  are  inter- 
ested in  participating  in  the  Conference,  letters  asking  for  applicaticms  have 
been  received  from  190. 

No  letters  have  been  received  from  any  organizations  stating  they  did  not  wiA 
to  participate  in  the  Conference. 

PLANS  FOR  FUBMcrrr 

Mr.  FooARTT.  What  plans  are  beinc:  made  for  public  informationt 
I  see  hardly  anything  in  the  press  about  this.  I  read  verv  little  of 
it  in  the  Rhode  Island  papers  anyway,  and  I  do  not  recall  reading 
much  of  it  in  the  Wasliington  papers. 

Miss  Adkins.  I  think  that  there  have  been  a  ffood  many  stories  in 
the  papers  in  connection  with  the  specific  projects  and  also  human 
interest  stories.  I  think  that  the  local  papers,  as  exemplified  by  my 
own  State  of  Maryland*  had  very  p^ood  coveraj?e  of  the  work  gping  on 
in  those  States.    I  think  at  the  present  time  publicity  has  bemi  pri- 
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nuorily  on  a  State  basis.  We  do  haveplans.  We  have  had  some  staff 
problems  in  the  information  area.  Tne  plans  which  we  have  for  the 
Conference  developed  itself  will  be  later  on.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  State  committees  and  the  local  committees  are  reaching  their 
own  local  press,  which  in  many  ways,  is  the  most  effective  way  of 
arousing  a  general  awareness  in  the  commimity  itself  as  to  what  is 
going  on. 

FKBSS  CONFEBBKCES 

Mr.  FoGABTY.  We  had  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  this 
morning,  in  the  justifications  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  that  the 
workload  in  connection  withpress  conferences  in  your  office  has  been 
increasingly  tremendously.  These  justifications  say : 

In  aU,  the  Secretary  held  24  news  conferences  between  Angrust  1, 1968,  when  he 
took  office  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  These  conferences  inrolved  the 
preparation,  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  and  administrative  and  Informa- 
tion personnel  through  the  Department,  of  75  formal  statements  and  scores  of 
briefing  documents  on  subjects  ranging  from  analysis  of  the  Department's  total 
budgeted  operation  to  such  specific  activities  as  water  poUution  control  enforce- 
ment action — 

and  it  mentions  several  more  but  doesn't  mention  aging. 

In  aU,  the  OPR  prepared  in  whole  or  part  76  formal  statements,  amounting  to 
569  pages  of  materials. 

Then  these  justifications  ^o  on  to  tell  about  all  the  speeches  that 
have  been  prepared,  63  speewies  for  officials  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, also  the  press  service  issued  540  press  releases.  Arrangements 
were  made  for  24  press  conferences  and  84  photographic  appoint- 
ments. 

But  in  all  this,  we  do  not  see  anything  re^rding  press  conferences 
or  other  publicity  on  aging.    I  thought  aging  was  one  of  our  most 

Eressin^  problems.  I  thought  it  was  just  as  pressing  as  cranberries, 
ut  we  do  not  see  it  in  all  this  workload  summary  or  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Kelly  told  us  this  morning  that  he  needs  more  help,  there  is 
more  work  needed  in  writing  these  speeches. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  believe  they  failed  to  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  in- 
cluded in  those  press  releases  and  press  conferences  the  subject  matter 
of  ^in|?  was  covered. 

IMfr.  FoGARTT.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  the  papers.  You 
maybe  should  get  a  better  speech  writer,  or  perhaps  you  did  not  have 
enough  consultation  with  tne  people  in  the  aging  field.  They  tell 
me  tSf ore  a  press  conference  is  held  that  there  may  be  as  many  as  40 
meetings  with  constituent  agencies  in  checking  and  rechecking  and 
writingand  rewriting.    Could  it  be  that  high  ? 

Mr.  AJSLLT.  It  j.ust  depends  on  how  many  subjects  are  going  to  be 
covered. 

Mr.  FooAirrr.  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  that  high. 

Mr.  Laird.  They  did  most  of  of  the  checking  on  the  cranberry  situa- 
tion after  the  press  conference. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  is  right.  Even  when  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  this  committee  requested  a  postponement  of  a  few  hours. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  piiblic  information  that  is  being  dissemin- 
ated tmrough  the  press  to  get  people  interested  in  this,  or  do  you  think 
6(miething  else  could  be  done  or  should  be  done  ? 

MissAnKiKS.  I  think  it  can  be  improved. 
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Mr.  FooARTY.  How  can  welielp  in  that  area,  do  you  have  any  sug- 
gestions for  us? 

Miss  Adkins.  One  of  our  main  problems  has  been  with  personnel. 
In  reviewing  the  budget,  you  are  aware  that  we  had  preliminarjr  dis- 
cussions earlier  in  the  year  with  a  representative  of  the  advertisiii|g 
coimcil  to  see  if  there  were  ways  in  wnich  they,  through  their  bublie 
service  program,  could  work  on  this  Conference  with  us.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussions,  it  developed  that  it  would  be  far  more  eflfec- 
tiye  for  them  to  help  with  the  post-Conference  publicity  by  givinff  to 
the  public  the  findings  of  the  Conference  itself.  We  find  that  thera 
is  a  general  interest  already  in  the  aging  field,  and  we  think  that  the 
deliterations  of  the  Conference  should  have  as  wide  publicity  as 
possible.  Undoubtedly  there  will  come  from  this  Conference  action 
items  at  the  community  level,  at  the  State  level,  at  the  Federal  level 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  country  at  large. 

I  think  there  is  no  question  that  the  articles  in  magazines  will  be 
tremendously  helpful.  I  think  that  the  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams, just  on  a  public  service  basis,  are  going  to  be  helpful. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Is  there  anything  this  committee  can  do?  Do  yon 
have  any  suggestions  of  what  this  committee  might  do  to  help  in  any 
way? 

Miss  Adkins.  I  haven't  any  concrete  suggestions  at  the  present  time 
because  we  are  working  on  our  own  program. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  want  to  make  sure  that  this  is  a  successful  Con- 
ference, so  if  you  have  any  suggestions  along  that  line,  we  would  lifce 
to  have  them. 

Miss  Adkins.  Perhaps  Mr.  Grant  or  Dr.  Watt  may  have  sugges- 
tions. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Grant.  Dr.  Watt. 

ADEQUACY  OF  BUDGET  REQUEST 

Dr.  Watt.  I  would  simply  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  that  the 
support  of  this  committee  for  the  budget  presented  to  you  would  be 
most  helpful.  If  you  would  give  us  your  support,  I  believe  we  can 
do  a  good  job,  the  kind  that  you  would  like  to  have  and  be  really 
proud  of. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  mean  to  say  you  are  satisfied  with  this  budget? 

Dr.  Watf.  I  believe  we  can  do  a  very  good  job  with  this  budget^  sir. 

if r.  Fogarty.  And  would  that  be  satisfactory  to  you  if  you  got  this 
amount  of  money  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  Sir? 

Mr.  Fogarty.  You  would  be  completely  satisfied  and  happy  with 
this  amount  of  money  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  I  suppose  in  some  respects  1  should  say  that  I  am  never 
satisfied  completely,  but  I  am  quite  convinced  we  can  do  a  very  fine 
job  with  this  amount,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  So  if  anybody  complains  to  me  I  can  quote  you  as  an 
authority.    You  said  that  this  is  sufficient  to  do  a  good  job  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  we  can  do  a  very  good  job  with  this* 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Mr.  Grant,  do  you  want  to  say  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  would  concur  with  Dr.  Watt.  We  can  do  an  effective 
job  within  the  budget  I  hope  that  we  can  satisfy  this  committee  and 
the  objectives  of  the  law  toward  an  excellent  Conference.         j 
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PARTICIPATION  OP  OLDER  PBX)PLE  IN  CONFERENCB 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  What  plans  are  being  made  to  assure  that  older  people 
will  have  an  activepart  in  the  conference  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  We  have  plans  for  bringing  them  in  to  some  of  the 
Conference  program  itself.  I  know  that  they  are  participating  in  the 
State  conferences.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no  question 
that  the  older  citizens  are  participating  quite  fully  in  the  State 
plans. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  have  had  some  complaints  from  Rhode  Island  that 
they  have  offered  their  services  and  were  not  given  much  encourage- 
ment, so  they  just  lost  interest.  From  what  I  can  gather,  they  would 
like  to  be  considered  and  take  an  active  part  in  me  Conference.  I 
thought  maybe  you  would  have  some  guide  lines  of  some  kind  to  en- 
courage the  older  people  to  take  part  in  the  Conference. 

Miss  Adkins.  We  will  bring  them  in.  Plans  are  being  developed 
for  the  participation  of  some  of  the  older  persons  on  theprogram.  I 
think  they  will  be  a  definite  part  of  the  Conference.  The  guideline 
to  the  States  in  selecting  delegates  is  one  professional  to  two  nonpro- 
fessional people.  I  think  that  in  the  representation  from  the  national 
organizations  as  well,  the  older  people  will  come  as  delegates,  so  that 
in  addition  to  being  on  the  program,  tliey  will  be  included  in  the  dele- 
gations. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  When  will  the  advisory  committee  meet  again? 

Miss  Adkins.  The  full  committee  will  meet  in  May.  The  chairmen 
of  the  planning  committees  come  in  April. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  often  have  the  subcommittee  chairmen  and  their 
committees  met? 

Miss  Adkins.  The  schedule  was  for  each  particular  subcommittee 
to  make  its  own  plans,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  each  subcom- 
mittee will  have  held  at  least  two  meetings  prior  to  the  meeting  in 
May. 

MEMBERSHIP  OP  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEB 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Will  you  submit  a  listing  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee members'  names  and  titles  for  the  record  ? 
Miss  Adkins.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  information  supplied  follows : ) 

National  Advisobt  Gommitteb  fob  thb  Whitb  House  C!oinrBauENCB  on  Aonra 

Chairman :  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kean,  of  390  East  Mount  Pleasant  Avenue,  Living- 
ston, N.J.  A  native  of  Livingston,  Mr.  Kean  served  20  years  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  is 
presently  a  partner  in  the  investment  banking  firm  of  Kean,  Taylor  &  Co.  Mr. 
Kean  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Harvard  CoUege,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

1.  John  B.  Anderson:  A  native  of  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Dr.  Anderson  is  professor 
of  psychology  and  director  of  the  Institute  of  Child  Welfare  Research  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  He  is  editor  of  Psychological  Aspects  of  Aging.  Home 
address:  51  Barton,  SE.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Business  address:  Institute  of 
Child  Welfare  Research,  University  of  Minnesota.  Planning  Committee:  Re- 
search in  Gerontology :  Social  and  Psychological. 

2.  Joseph  P.  Anderson :  A  native  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  he  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree 
from  John  Carroll  University  and  as  M.S.  degree  from  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity. He  presently  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Activities  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Home  address : 
43  Sprague  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Business  address:  Executive  director.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Social  Workers,  95  Madison  Avenue,  New  Tork,^N.Y. 
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a.  Ethel  Percy  Andnis :  Dr.  Andrus  is  president  of  the  American  AMOciatioa  of 
Retired  Persons  and  president  of  the  National  Retired  Teachers  Assoctatioa.  A 
native  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  she  received  degrees  from  the  University  of  KM- 
cago,  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Home  address:  Grey  Gables,  Ojai,  Calif.  Business  address:  8aii» 
Planning  committee:  National  Voluntary  Services  and  Service  OrganizatUniB. 

4.  Guillermo  Arfoona :  Dr.  Arfoona  is  secretary  of  health  for  the  Commanweaia 
of  Puerto  Rico.  His  department  includes  both  health  and  welfare  programs. 
Home  address:  52  Sold  Serrano  Street,  Santurce,  P.R.  Business  address:  Box 
8382,  1306  Ponce  de  Leon  Avenue,  Santurce.  Planning  Committee:  Boles  and 
Training  of  Professional  Personnel. 

5.  Margaret  Long  Arnold  (Mrs.  Dexter  O.  Arnold) :  A  native  of  Lask,  Wyo, 
Mrs.  Arnold  is  third  vice  president  of  the  General  Federation  of  WcHnen's  Clubs, 
and  chairman  of  the  New  Hami»hire  Council  on  Aging.  Home  address :  6  Dear- 
bom  Road,  Concord,  N.H.  Business  address:  None.  Planning  Committee: 
State  Organization& 

6.  Sarah  Pratt  Atwood  (Mrs.  Albert  Atwood)  :  A  native  of  Dansville,  N.Y, 
Mra  Atwood  is  a  civic  leader  and  a  member  of  the  District  of  Colombia  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  and  a  representative  of  the  Committee  on  Aging  from  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  the  National  Capital  area.  Home  address:  65 
Observatory  Circle,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Business  address :  None.  Plannhig 
Committee :  Local  Community  Organization. 

7.  Mrs.  Florence  L.  Baltz  (Mrs.  Max  A.  Baits)  :  A  native  of  White  Pigeon, 
Mich.,  Mrs.  Baltz  is  president  of  the  American  Nursing  Home  Association  and 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Council  for  the  Health  Care  of  the  Aged.  She  also  is 
coowner  and  administrator  of  the  Washington,  III.,  Nursing  Home  and  the  Baltz 
Nursing  Home,  Norman,  111.  Home  address :  116  Court  Drive,  Washington,  HL 
Business  address:  104  East  Holland  Street,  Washington,  111.  Planning  Com- 
mittee :  Health  and  medical  care. 

8.  Miss  Grace  C.  Bamonte  (Mrs.  William  H.  Damour) :  A  native  of  New  Toslc 
City,  Miss  Bamonte  is  director  of  B.  Altman  Co.  with  broad  experience  in  per- 
sonnel and  employee  relations.  She  attended  Wadley  and  Evander  Childs 
Schools  in  New  Tork  City  and  received  college  work  at  Columbia  Universlt7t 
Fordham  University  and  the  New  York  School  of  Engineering.  Home  address: 
200  East  6th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Business  address:  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  5th 
Avenue  and  S4th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee:  Bmploymoit 
Security  and  Retirement 

9.  Mrs.  Mary  Bannister :  A  native  of  Lancaiftiire,  England,  Mrs.  Baimisler  is 
president  of  the  Senior  Citizens  Group  of  Holyoke,  and  has  been  a  membca*  of 
the  Massachusetts  Council  for  the  Aged  for  the  past  3%  years.  Home  address : 
115  Newton  Street,  Holyoke,  Mass.  Business  address:  None.  Planning  Com- 
mittee: Free  Time  Activities:  Recreation,  Voluntary  Services*  Citizenship 
Participation. 

10.  John  H.  Barclay :  A  native  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Mr.  Barclay  Is  chairman 
of  the  Maine  State  Committee  on  Aging  and  he  is  an  official  of  the  Maine  Federa- 
tion of  Labor.  Home  address :  Moose  Hill,  Livermore  Falls,  Maine.  Bosiness 
address:  State  House,  Augusta,  Maine.  Planning  Committee:  State  organiza- 
tion. 

11.  Mrs.  Hazel  K.  Barger:  A  native  of  Botetourt  County,  Ya.,  Mrs.  Barger 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Lewis  Gale  Hospital  School  of  Nursing  and  she  attended 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  Roanoke  College.  Active  in  civic  affairs,  MrsL 
Barger  is  on  the  board  of  the  Central  Council,  PTA,  the  Roanoke  chanter  of 
Mental  Health,  the  Cancer  Society,  the  YWCA^  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women.  Home  address :  3642  Sunrise  Avenue  NW..  Roanoke* 
Va.  Business  address:  None.  Planning  Committee:  National  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices and  Service  Organizations. 

12.  Bernard  Barnes:  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  gr«ds> 
ate  of  EUirvard  University.  He  is  vice  president  of  Time,  Inc.  Home  address: 
Hastings  on  Hudson,  N.Y.  Business  address:  Time,  Inc.,  9  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  N.Y.    Planning  Committee :  Housing. 

13.  Clark  Blackburn :  A  native  of  Seneca,  S.C.,  Mr.  Blackburn  is  general  di- 
rector of  Family  Services  Association  of  America  with  headquarters  In  New 
Tork.  Mr.  Blackburn  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Yale  University  and  aA 
M.S.  degree  in  social  administration  at  Western  Reserve  University.  Home  ad- 
dress: 25  Montrose  Road,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Business  address:  Family  Service 
Association  of  America,  215  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Oont- 
mlttee :  Family  Life,  Family  Relationships,  and  Friends.         r^  ^  ^  ^  I  ^ 
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14.  Charles  E.  Bloedorn :  A  natlre  of  Denver,  Mr.  Bloedom  is  executive  secte* 
tary  of  the  National  Annuity  League,  Inc.,  and  is  publisher  of  the  Bulletin  Free 
Press.  He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  aging  in  Colorado.  Home  address :  8416 
Bast  Colfax  Avenue  B,  Denver,  Colo.  Business  address:  National  Annuity 
Xieague,  Inc.,  118  15th  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  Planning  Committee:  Inc<Mne 
Maintenance. 

15.  Honorable  Robert  Blue :  A  native  of  Eagle  Qrove,  Mr.  Blue  was  Governor 
of  Iowa  from  1946  to  1949.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Iowa  Legislative  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Care  of  Aged  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Friendship 
Haven,  Inc.,  Home  for  the  Aged  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  Home  address :  602  West 
Broadway,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  Business  address:  Security  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Eagle  Grove,  Iowa.  Planning  Committee :  Federal  Organizations  and 
Programs. 

16.  Ernest  J.  Bohn:  Mr.  Bohn  is  director  of  the  Cleveland  Metropolitan 
Housing  Authority,  the  first  to  be  organized  in  the  United  States.  He  is  chair- 
man of  the  Cleveland  City  Planning  Conmiission  and  is  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  for  Low  Income  Families  of  President  Eisenhower's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Housing  Policy  and  Programs.  Home  address :  2680  North 
Moreland  Boulevard,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Business  address :  Cleveland  Metropoli- 
tan Housing  Authority,  1332  West  28th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Planning  Com- 
mittee: Housing. 

17.  Dr.  Roy  W.  Bornn :  A  native  of  St.  Thomas,  V.I.,  Dr.  Bomn  is  government 
secretary  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Home  address :  16c  Crystal  Gade,  St  Thomas, 
V.I.  Business  address:  Post  Office  Box  450,  Administration  Building,  Kogens 
Oade^  Charlotte  Amalie,  St  Thomas,  V.I.  Planning  Committee :  State  Organiza- 
tion. 

18.  Dr.  Edward  Bortz:  A  native  of  Greensburg,  Pa.,  Dr.  Bortz  received  his 
A.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  from  Harvard  University.  He  is  past  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  Dr.  Bortz  is  now  chief  of  medical  service  at 
Lankenau  Hospital  (a  center  for  aging  research)  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Home 
address :  70  Princeton  Road,  Cynwyd,  Pa.  Business  address :  2021  Girard  Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia,  Pa.    Planning  Committee :  Research  in  Gerontology :  MedicaL 

19.  Dr.  Rosamonde  R.  Boyd:  A  native  of  Durham,  N.C.,  Dr.  Boyd  is  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  and  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Sociology  at  Converse 
College.  She  Is  vice  president  of  the  South  Atlantic  Region  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women.  She  was  graduated  magna  cum  laude  from 
ttie  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  she  received  her  Ph.  D.  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity. Home  address:  442  Union  Street,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Business  ad- 
dress: Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  Planning  Committee:  Family 
Life,  Family  Relationships,  Friends. 

20.  Mrs.  Margaret  C.  M.  Brock:  A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  lim.  Brock  is  a 
civic  leader.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Marlborough  School  for  Girls,  Los  Angeles^ 
and  Mount  Vernon  Seminary,  Washington,  D.C.  Home  address:  1424  Club 
View  Drive,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Business  address:  None.  Planning  Commit- 
tee: Health  and  Medical  Care. 

21.  John  Brophy :  A  native  of  Lancashire,  England,  Mr.  Brophy  is  a  special 
representative  of  the  Industrial  Union  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  is 
presently  a  member  of  the  AFL-<]/IO  Community  Services  Committee.  Home 
address :  902  Lincoln  Avenue,  Falls  Church,  Va.  Business  address :  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Planning  Committee:  Local  Com- 
munity Organization. 

22.  Mrs.  Theresa  S.  Brungardt  (Mrs.  Alphonse  O.  Brungardt) :  A  native  of 
Chimney  Rock,  N.J.,  Mrs.  Brungardt  is  director  of  the  Vermont  Recreation 
Department  She  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National 
Conunittee  on  Aging,  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly,  and  she  is  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Vermont  Conference  of  Social  Welfare.  Home  address :  30  Bailey 
Avenue,  Montpeller,  Vt  Business  address :  Post  office  box  56,  Montpeller,  Vt 
Planning  Committee:  Free  Time  Activities,  Recreation,  Voluntary  Services,  and 
Citizenship  Participation. 

23.  Dr.  W.  D.  Bryant:  A  native  of  Ruhland,  Mo.,  Dr.  Bryant  is  executive 
director  of  Community  Studies,  Inc.,  a  private,  nonprofit  research  organization 
engaged  primarily  in  health  and  welfare.  Home  address :  9614  Sagamore,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  Business  address :  Community  Studies,  702  Walnut,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Planning  Committee:  Research  in  Gerontology,  Social  Science,  and  Psy- 
chologicaL 

24.  Joseph  C.  Buckley :  A  native  of  Perth,  Australia,  he  is  an  account  execu- 
tive with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.    Mr.  Buckley  is  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
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cut  €k>mmission  on  Services  to  Elderly  Persons.  He  is  author  of  "Retirement 
Handbook."  Home  address:  721  Stratfleld  Road,  Bridgeport,  0>nn.  Businen 
address:  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.I. 
Planning  Committee :  State  Organization. 

25.  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Bushnell :  A  native  of  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Mrs.  BushneH 
is  field  representative  for  the  Massachusetts  Council  for  Aging  at  Boston.  Home 
address:  14  Wellman  Street,  Brookline,  Mass.  Business  address:  Room  27, 
State  House,  Boston,  Mass.  Planning  Committee:  Local  Community  Organi- 
zation. 

26.  Dr.  Ewald  William  Busse :  A  native  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  Busse  is  chair- 
man  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Duke  University  Medical  School,  and  is 
director  of  the  Center  for  Aging  Research  at  the  university.  Home  address: 
1423  Woodburn  Road,  Durham,  N.C.  Business  address :  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, N.C.    Planning  Committee:  Research  in  Gerontology,  Medical. 

-  27.  Thomas  H.  Carroll  II :  A  native  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mr.  Carroll  is 
vice  president  of  the  Ford  Foundation.  He  received  his  B.S.  d^ree  from  the 
University  of  California,  and  his  M.B.A.  and  D.C.S.  degrees  from  Harvard 
University.  He  is  a  former  dean  and  professor  in  the  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Home  Address:  May  wood 
Road,  Darien,  Conn.  Business  address:  The  Ford  Foundation,  477  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee:  Impact  of  Inflation  on  Retired 
Citizens. 

28.  Vincent  P.  Carroll :  A  native  of  Kirksville,  Mo.,  Dr.  Carroll  is  now  pro- 
fessor of  clinical  surgery,  Graduate  School,  College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  Los  Angeles.  Dr.  Carroll  received  his  B.S.  degree  from  Northeast 
Missouri  State  College  and  his  D.O.  from  Kirksville  College.  He  is  also  director 
of  the  Laguna  Beach  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Home  address:  1920  Glenneyre 
Street,  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.  Business  address:  265  Laguna  Avenue^  Lagona 
Beach,  Calif.    Planning  Committee:  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

29.  William  T.  Coleman,  Jr.:  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Coleman  la  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Dilworth,  Pazson,  Kalish,  Kohn  &  Dilks.  He  re'^eiTed 
his  A.B.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  his  LL.B.  from  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Senrloes, 
Children's  Bureau,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  a  form^ 
law  secretary  to  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter.  Home  address :  612  Hortter,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Business  address :  2635  Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Baildin&  Phllr 
adelphia,  Pa.    Planning  Committee :  Family  Life,  Family  Relationships,  Frienda. 

30.  J.  Douglas  Colman :  A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Colman  is  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Blue  Cross  Association.  He  was  formerly  vice  president  of  Johna 
Hopkins  University.  Mr.  Colman  received  his  M.E.  degree  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Home  address:  55  East  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Business  ad- 
dress :  Same.    Planning  Committee :  Income  Maintenance. 

31.  Ralph  E.  Conwell:  A  native  of  Grand  River,  Iowa,  Mr.  Conwell  is  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Wyoming.  He  received  A.B.  and  trL.B. 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Wyoming,  and  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  Univ«^ 
sity  of  Colorado.  He  has  done  graduate  work  in  economics  at  New  York 
University,  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  Home  address:  803  Flint  Street,  Laramie,  Wyo.  Business  address: 
Arts  and  Sciences  Building,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie.  Planning  Cun- 
mittee :  Population  Trends,  and  Social  and  Economic  Implications. 

32.  Harry  Finch  Corbin :  A  native  of  Latham,  Kans.,  Dr.  Corbin  is  president 
of  the  University  of  Wichita.  He  is  the  recipient  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Home  address: 
1820  North  Hillside  Street,  Wichita,  Kans.  Business  address:  University  of 
Wichita,  Wichita,  Kans.  Planning  Committee:  Roles  and  Training  of  Profes- 
sional Personnel. 

33.  Theodore  D.  Cornman :  A  native  of  Britt,  Iowa,  Mr.  Comman  is  a  con- 
tractor and  real  estate  developer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Albuquerque  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Home  address :  1022  Pueblo  Solano,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  Busi- 
ness address :  Not  listed.  Planning  Committee :  Impact  of  Inflation  on  Retired 
Citizens. 

34.  Barbara  Coughlan  (Mra  Carroll  J.  Coughlan) :  A  native  of  Goldfleld, 
Nev.,  Mrs.  Coughlan  la  director  of  the  (Nevada  D^wrtment  of  Welfare.  She 
received  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Nevada  and  an  A.M.A.  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Home  address :  327  South  Arling- 
ton Avenue,  Reno,  Nev.  Business  address:  325  West  Street,  Reno,  Nev.  Plan- 
ning Committee:  Rehabilitation. 
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35.  Brevard  Crihfleld:  A  native  of  Bloomington,  111.,  Mr.  Orihfleld  is  executive 
director  of  the  Council  of  State  Governments  with  headquarters  In  Chicago. 
:^ome  address:  Dunee  Acres,  Chesterton,  Ind.  Business  address:  1313  Bast 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  111.     Planning  Committee:  State  Organization. 

3a  Edwin  L.  Crosby :  A  native  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Dr.  Crosby  is  director  of 
tlie  American  Hospital  Association.  He  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Union 
College,  an  M.D.  degree  from  Albany  Medical  College,  and  M.P.H.  and  D.  Ph. 
degrees  from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Home  address:  1045 
T'P'estmoor  Road,  Winnetka,  111.  Business  address :  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. 830  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IlL  Planning  Committee:  Health 
and  Medical  Care. 

37.  Nelson  H.  Cruikahank:  A  native  of  Bradner,  Ohio,  Mr.  Crulkshank  1» 
director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Security  AFLr-CIO.  Mr.  Crulkshank  is  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Labor  Committee  of  the  National  Planning  Association.  He  has  served 
in  numerous  capacities  related  to  social  welfare  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Home  address:  10209  Lorain  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Business 
address:  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O.  Planning  Committee:  Impact 
of  Inflation  on  Retired  Citizens. 

38.  Grace  B.  Daniels:  A  native  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  Miss  Daniels  Is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 
She  is  executive  in  the  Luzerne  County  Government  in  Pennsylvania.  Home 
address:  The  Cambridge,  Apartment  303,  146  East  Walnut,  Kingston,  Pa. 
Husiness  address:  Not  listed.  Planning  Committee:  Employment  Security  and 
Retirement 

39.  Dr.  George  B.  Davis :  A  native  of  Farmersville,  Ohio,  Dr.  Davis  is  director 
of  adult  education  at  Purdue  University  and  is  chairman  of  the  Governor's  com- 
mittee on  aging.  He  received  A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the  University 
of  Iowa.  Home  address:  6^  Owen  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind.  Business  address: 
319  Purdue  Union  Building,  Purdue  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind.  Planning 
Committee:  Education. 

40.  Robert  J.  DeCamp :  A  native  of  Madisonville,  Ohio,  Mr.  DeCamp  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Association  of  Retired  Civil  Employees  and  a  former  special 
assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Federal-State  Relations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Home  address :  6232  Pemberton  Drive,. 
Dallas,  Tex.  Business  address.  None.  Planning  Committee:  Federal  Organiza- 
tions and  Programa 

41.  Mother  M.  Bemadette  de  Lourdes :  Mother  Bemadette  is  administrator  of 
the  Mary  Manning  Walsh  Home  in  New  York  City.  She  is  also  vicar  general 
of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  for  the  Aged  and  Infirm.  Business  address:  Mary 
Manning  Walsh  Home,  420  East  59th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning 
Committee:  Rehabilitation. 

42.  Thomas  C.  Desmond:  A  member  of  the  New  York  State  Senate  for  28 
years  until  his  retimement,  Mr.  Desmond  is  former  chairman  of  the  New  York 
State  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  Aging.  Home  address :  94 
Broadway,  Newburgh,  N.Y.  Business  address:  None.  Planning  Committee: 
Employment  Security  and  Retirement 

43.  Dr.  Hayden  H.  Donahue:  A  native  of  El  Reno,  Okla.,  Dr.  Donahue  is 
acting  superintendent  of  the  Arkansas  State  Hospital,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Donahue  holds 
B.S.  and  M  D.  degrees.  Home  address :  Not  listed.  Business  address:  Arkansas 
State  Hospital,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Planning  Committee:  Health  and  Medical 
Care. 

44.  Dr.  Wilma  Donahue:  A  native  of  Mitchellville,  Iowa,  Dr.  Donahue  is 
chairman  of  the  Division  of  Gerontology,  Institute  for  Human  Adjustment  at 
the  University  of  Michigan.  She  also  is  director  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
conference  on  aging  and  is  a  member  of  the  Governor's  commission  on  aging 
and  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  for  the  Elderly  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  She  received  A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Home  address:  2601  Powell  Avenue,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.  Business  address :  University  of  Michigan,  1510  Rackham  Building,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.  Planning  Committee:  Roles  and  Training  of  Professional  Per- 
sonnel. 

45.  Edna  Baston  Donald  (Mrs.  Bruce  Stanton  Donald)  :  A  native  of  Kearney, 
Nebr.,  Mrs.  Donald  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  for 
the  P]lderly  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.    She  is  also  a  member 
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of  the  U.S.  Assay  Commission.  She  is  a  sraduate  of  Kearney  GcHlege  (State 
Teachers)  and  Baptist  College,  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  Home  address:  1803  West 
Charles  Street,  Grand  Island,  Nebr.  Business  address:  Post  Office  Box  28a 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.   Planning  Committee :  Housing. 

46.  Loula  Friend  Dunn :  A  native  of  Groye  Hill,  Ala.,  Hiss  Dunn  is  director 
of  the  American  Public  Welfare  Association.  She  is  a  former  eommfawtoper 
of  public  welfare  in  Alabama.  Home  address :  Plaisance  Hotel,  60th  at  Stony 
Island  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI.  Business  address:  1313  East  60th  Street.  Chlfftgi^ 
111.    Planning  Committee :  Income  Maintenance. 

47.  Jane  P.  Earles :  A  native  of  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  Mrs.  Earle  is  a  business- 
woman and  active  in  community  affairs.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Kingsport 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary.  Home  address:  Ridgefields,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  BnsinesB 
address:  Not  listed.    Planning  Committee:  Local  Community  Organization. 

48.  Marion  Eberly  (Mrs.  Arthur  Allen) :  A  native  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio.  Mr& 
Eberly  received  a  B.A.  d^rree  from  Barnard  College,  New  York  City.  She  Is 
director  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance.  Mra 
Eberly  was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Conference  on  Highway  Safety  in 
19'i4.  Home  address :  7  Peter  Cooper  Road,  New  York,  N.Y.  Business  address: 
488  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee :  Population  Trends 
and  Social  and  Economic  Implications. 

49.  Bayard  L.  England :  A  native  of  Newark,  N.*T.  Mr.  England  is  president  of 
the  Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.  and  director  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Phil- 
adelphia. Mr.  England  attended  Temple  University  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  H<Hiie 
address :  Glenslde  and  Woode-Ljrne  Boulevard,  Lin  wood,  N.J.  Business  address: 
Atlantic  City  Electric  Co.,  1600  Pacific  Avenue,  Atlantic  City,  NJ.  Planning 
Committee :  Impact  of  Inflation  on  Retired  Citizens. 

50.  A.  T.  Everett :  A  native  of  Littleton,  Colo.,  Mr.  Everett  is  vice  president  of 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  social 
problems  of  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  America.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Denver.  Home  address :  65  Addison  Drive,  Short  Hills,  N J. 
Business  address :  19  Bank  Street,  Newark,  N.J.  Planning  Committee :  Impact  of 
Inflation  on  Retired  Citizens. 

51.  Charles  F.  Feike :  A  native  of  Granite,  Okla.,  Mr.  Feike  is  director  of  the 
Oregon  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  is  president-elect  of  the  Na- 
tional Rehabilitation  Association.  He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State 
Committee  on  Aging.  Mr.  Feike  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Oregon  State  Col- 
lege at  Corvallls,  Oreg.  Home  address:  1178  Northeast  Chemeketa  Street^ 
Salem,  Oreg.  Business  address:  1400  Southwest  Fifth  Avenue,  Salon,  Oi«^ 
Planning  Committee :  Rehabilitation. 

62.  Donald  E.  Flleder :  A  native  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  Dr.  Flleder  is  associate 
professor  in  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  St  Louis.  University.  He  received  BJL 
and  M.A.  degrees  from  Ohio  State  Teachers  College  and  D.D.S.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Iowa.  Home  address :  0174  Robin  Court,  Brentwood,  Mo.  HwA- 
ness  address:  St  Louis  University,  3556  Caroline  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo.  Plan- 
ning Committee:  Research  in  Gerontology:  Medical. 

53.  Walter  Foody :  A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Foody  is  vice  president  of  tiie 
Continental  Casualty  Insurance  Co.  and  is  currently  in  charge  of  the  Actuarial 
Department  and  Independent  Plans  Division  underwriting  the  65-plus  program. 
Mr.  Foody  received  his  A.B.  from  Loyola  University,  and  his  M.A.  in  mathe- 
matics also  from  Loyola.  Home  address:  10203  South  Wood  Street,  Chicago. 
III.  Business  address :  310  South  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Planning  Com- 
mittee :  Employment  Security  and  Retirement 

54.  Raymond  J.  Gallagher:  A  native  of  Cleveland,  the  Very  Reverend  M&sk- 
signor  Gallagher  is  assistant  director  of  Catholic  charities  for  the  diocese  of 
Cleveland.  Home  address:  8301  Detroit  Avenue  Northwest,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Business  address :  Catholic  Charities,  diocese  of  Cleveland,  1027  Superior  Ave- 
nue, Cleveland,  Ohio.   Planning  Committee :  Religion. 

55.  Oliver  Kelleam  Garretson :  A  native  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  Dr.  Garr«tsoo  is 
dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Arizona.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University.  Home  address :  3165  East  Fifth  Street,  Tucson, 
Ariz.  Business  address:  University  of  Arizona,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Planning  Com- 
mittee: Education. 

56.  Samuel  D.  Gershovitz:  A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Gershovits  is  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board.  He  received  his 
B.S.  degree  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Home  address:  140  Palmer  Ave- 
nue, Larchmont,  N.Y.    Business  address:  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  145 
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^Elast  82d  Street;  New  York,  N. Y.   Planning  Committee :  National  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices and  Service  Organizations. 

57.  Ghloe  Gifford :  A  native  of  Mount  Olivet,  Ky.,  Miss  Oifford  is  on  leave 
from  the  University  of  Kentucky  to  serve  as  president  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs.  At  the  University  of  Kentucky,  Miss  Gifford  is  director 
of  the  Department  of  Community  Services  of  the  College  of  Adult  IDducation. 
"She  also  is  director  of  the  extension  division  of  the  university.  She  received 
XXi-B.,  A.B.,  and  M.A.,  degrees  from  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Home  address : 
T^ot  listed.  Business  address:  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  1784  N 
-Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

58.  Lillian  MoUer  Gilbreth :  Dr.  Gilbreth  is  president  of  Gilbreth,  Inc.,  con- 
•suiting  engineers.  She  is  a  lecturer  and  author.  Home  address :  215  Femwood 
Avenue,  Montclair,  N.J.  Business  address :  Gilbreth,  248  Lorraine  Avenue,  Upper 
liontclair,  N. J.  Planning  Committee :  Research  in  Gerontology :  Social  Science 
:and  Psychological. 

59.  Charles  J.  Graham :  A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mr.  Graham  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  West  Virginia  Railroad.  He  is  a  life  trustee 
of  Shadyslde  Hospital  in  Pittsburgh.  Home  address:  Route  2,  Thorn  Run 
Road,  Corapolis,  Pa.  Business  address:  1  Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Planning  Committee :  Population  Trends  and  Social  and  Economic  Implications. 

60.  OrviUe  Francis  Grahame:  A  native  of  Palo,  Iowa,  Mr.  Grahame  is  vice 
president  of  the  Paul  Revere  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Pension  Commission.  Home  address:  6  Bancroft  Tower 
Road,  Worcester,  Mass.  Business  address :  18  Chestnut  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Planning  Committee :  Income  Maintenance. 

61.  Warren  P.  Griffiths :  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Griffiths  attended  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  the  Aged  of  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance.  Mr.  Griffiths 
is  owner  and  operator  of  the  Fairview  Nursing  Homes,  Inc.,  of  Philadelphia. 
Home  address:  Not  listed.  Business  address:  Newton  Avenue  at  Stanton 
Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Planning  Committee :  Rehabilitation. 

62.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther :  A  native  of  Platte  Center,  Nebr.,  General  Gruenther 
Is  president  of  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  with  a  B.S.  degree.  Home  address :  2720  35th  Place  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Business  address:  17th  Street  between  D  and  B  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  Planning  Committee:  National  Voluntary  Services  and 
Service  Organizations. 

63.  George  P.  Hansen :  A  native  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Hansen  is  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Board  of  Trade.  He  spent  the  major  part  of  his  life  in  the  steel 
industry  where  his  most  recent  position  was  that  of  assistant  vice  president  for 
steel  mill  operations.  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  He  attended  the  Case  Institute 
of  Technology  and  is  an  emeritus  member  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute.  Home  address :  Highland  Park,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Business  address : 
308  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.   Planning  Committee :  Education. 

64.  Robert  W.  Hansen :  A  native  of  Milwaukee,  Judge  Hansen  is  a  member  of 
the  district  court  He  twice  has  been  grand  worthy  president  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles.  As  chairman  of  the  programs  department  Judge  Hansen  is 
directing  the  order's  national  crusade  to  end  discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  age.  Home  address :  2000  North  70th  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Business 
address:  808  West  Kilbom  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Planning  Committee: 
IBSmployment  Security  and  Retirement. 

65.  J.  Floyd  Harrison :  A  native  of  Wayne  County^  W.  Va.,  Mr.  Harrison  is 
chairman  of  the  West  Virginia  Commission  To  Study  Problems  of  the  Aging. 
He  was  educated  at  Marshall  College  and  West  Virginia  Wesleyan.  Home 
address :  Box  36,  Wayne,  W.  Va.  Business  address :  Same.  Planning  Commi^ 
tee:  State  Organisation. 

66.  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr. :  A  native  of  Wilmington,  Mr.  Haskell  was  a  member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  in  the  85th  Congress.  In  1955,  he  was  a 
consultant  on  special  projects  in  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Mr.  Haskell  attended  Princeton 
University.  Home  address:  1001  Berkeley  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  Business 
address:  1300  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  Planning  Committee:  Federal 
Organizations  and  Programs. 

67.  Harold  Hillenbrand:  A  native  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Hillenbrand  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  He  received  D.D.S.  and  B.S.D. 
degrees  from  Loyola  University  of  Chicago.    He  also  is  editor  of  the  Fortnightly 
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Review  of  the  Chicago  Dental  Society.  Home  address :  540  West  Aldine  Stieet^ 
Chicago,  III.  Business  address:  222  East  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  IlL  Plan- 
ning Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

68.  G.  Warfield  Hobbs :  A  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mr.  Hobbs  is  chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  on  the  Aging  of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assem- 
bly. He  also  is  vice  president  of  the  First  National  City  Bank  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Hobbs  attended  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  Home  address : 
Lords  Highway,  Weston,  Westport,  Conn.  Business  address:  National  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  also  First  National  City  Bank 
of  New  York,  55  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee:  Impact  of 
Inflation  on  Retired  Citizens. 

69.  Maggie  Bell  Hodges  (Mrs.  Andrew  Jackson  Hodges,  Jr.)  :  A  native  of 
Sbreveport,  Mrs.  Hodges  is  a  member  of  the  Cultural  Development  C(Hnniittee 
of  the  Sbreveport  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Mrs.  Hodges  attended  Brenaa 
College  and  the  University  of  Texas.  Home  address:  540  Oneonta  Street, 
Sbreveport,  La.  Business  address :  None.  Planning  Committee :  Local  Commu- 
nity Organization. 

70.  Richard  G.  Hughes :  A  native  of  Hutchinson  County,  Tex.,  Mr.  Hughes  Is 
chairman  of  the  National  Housing  Center  and  a  past  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders.  He  is  head  of  the  Hughes  Development  Co.  at 
Pampa.  Home  address:  400  Harvester  Street,  Pampa,  Tex.  Business  address: 
Hughes  Development  Co.,  Post  Oflice  Box  1662,  Pampa,  Tex.  Planning  Com- 
mittee:  Housing: 

71.  Viola  Hymes  (Mrs.  Charles  Hymes)  :  A  native  of  Chicago,  111.,  Mrs.  Hymes 
is  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  She  was  a  founding 
member  and  now  director  of  the  Council  House  for  Senior  Citizens  in  Mlmie- 
apolis.  She  also  is  active  in  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
and  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  Home  address :  2044  Cedar  Lake  Boulevard. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Business  address:  None.  Planning  Committee:  National 
Voluntary  Services  and  Service  Organizations. 

72.  Margaret  A.  Ireland  (Mrs.  R.  Livington  Ireland)  :  A  native  of  ChicagKK 
111.,  Mrs.  Ireland  is  former  director  of  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  She  is  presently  chairman  of  the  National  Conference  on  Homemaker 
Services.  Home  address :  19100  North  Park  Boulevard,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio. 
Business  address:  None.  Planning  Committee:  Family  Life,  Family  Relation- 
ships, Friends. 

73.  Hardin  B.  Jones :  A  native  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Dr.  Jones  is  associate 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Human  Development  at  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  He  received  A.B.,  M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  Universitr 
of  California.  Home  address:  3381  SpringhiU  Road.  Lafayette,  Calif.  Busi- 
ness address :  Institute  of  Human  Development,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley.   Planning  CJommittee:   Research  in  Gerontology:   Biological. 

74.  Marjorie  M.  Jones  (Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jones) :  A  native  of  Toronto,  Oanada» 
Mrs.  Jones  is  a  Seattle  civic  leader.  Mrs.  Jones  has  been  active  in  health,  wel- 
fare, service  and  intergroup  agency  work  and  she  received  a  human  relations 
award  from  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  for  her  health  and* 
welfare  services.  Home  address :  512  Newton  Street,  Seattle,  Wash.  Businees^ 
address:  None.    Planning  Committee :  Religion. 

75.  William  Boyd  Jones :  A  native  of  Clayton,  Okla.,  Mr.  Jones  is  administrtor 
of  the  Anniston  Memorial  Hospital.  He  holds  a  master's  degree  in  hospital 
administration  from  the  Washington  University  Medical  School  at  St  Louis, 
Mo.  Home  address:  Anniston,  Ala.  Business  address:  Anniston  Mem<H-ial 
Hospital,  Anniston,  Ala.    Planning  Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

76.  Walter  U.  Kennedy :  A  native  of  Murrayville,  111.,  Dr.  Kennedy  is  a  surgeon 
and  president  of  the  Henry  County  (Ind.)  Welfare  Board.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  received  an  M.D.  degree  from  Barnes  University. 
Home  address :  701  South  14th  Street,  Newcastle,  Ind.  Business  address :  209 
Union  Building,  Newcastie,  Ind.    Planning  Committee:   Income  Malntenanca 

77.  Donald  P.  Kent:  Mr.  Kent  is  director  of  the  institute  of  Gerontology  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  and  chairman  of  the  Connecticut  Commission  on 
Services  for  Elderly  Persons.  Home  address :  Route  2,  Storrs,  Conn.  Business 
address:  University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs,  Conn.  Planning  Committee:  State 
Organization. 

78.  Fred  R.  Knautz:  A  native  of  Ritzville,  Wash.,  Mr.  Knauts  is  executive 
director  of  the  Lutheran  Homes  and  Hospital  Society  of  America.  Home  ad- 
dress :  Post  Office  Box  1587,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.    Business  address :  Lutheran  Ho®- 
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.X>itals  and  Homes  Society  of  America,  114  Roberts  Street,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.    Plan- 
j:iiii^  Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

79.  Gladys  Ellsworth  Knowles  (Mrs.  Aubrey  Knowles)  :    A  native  of  Rock- 
irille,  N^r.,  Mr&  Knowles  is  owner  and  operator  of  a  livesto<^  ranch  in  Montana. 

^^ctive  in  American  Red  Cross  work,  Mrs.  Knowles  is  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Montana  Tuberculosis  Association,  a  member  of  the  Montana 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  the  17th 
Centnry,  D.A.R.  She  was  selected  as  the  Montana  businesswoman  of  the  year  by 
.the  University  of  Montana  in  1955.  She  attended  Boyles  College  of  Business, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  is  a  Montana  civic  leader.  Home  address:  2903  Roman 
I>rive,  Billings,  Mont  Business  address :  Hardin,  Mont  Planning  Committee : 
RehabiUtation. 

80.  William  B.  Koimtz :  A  native  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Dr.  Kountz  is  assistant 
j>rofe88or  of  clinical  medicines  at  the  Washington  University  (St.  Louis)  School 
of  Medicine.  He  also  is  chief  of  the  geriatric  unit  at  the  St  Louis  Chronic 
Hospital  and  president  of  the  Gerontological  Research  Foundation.  He  is  former 
president  of  the  Gerontological  Society.  Home  address :  2619  Gumey  Court, 
St  Louis,  Mo.  Business  address:  St.  Louis  Chronic  Hospital,  5800  Arsenal, 
St  Louis,  also,  4500  Olive  Street,  St  Louis  8,  Mo.    Planning  Committee:   Roles 

■iand  Training  of  Professional  Personnel. 

81.  Louis  Kuplan :  A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Kuplan  is  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Aging  and  Interdepart- 
n&ental  Conmiittee  on  Aging.  He  is  president  ci  the  Gerontological  Society  and 
president-elect  of  the  International  Association  of  Gerontology.  Mr.  Kuplan  re- 
•ceived  an  A.B.  d^ree  from  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles.    Home 

address:  291  Meister  Way,  Sacramento,  Calif.  Business  address:  722  Capitol 
Avenue,  Sacramento  14,  Calif.  Mailing  address:  Post  Office  Box  2103,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.     Planning  Committee :  State  Organization. 

82.  Arthur  Larson :  A  native  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  Mr.  Larson  is  special 
consultant  at  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.  He  is  former  Director  of  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  former  Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  former  associate  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Council  on  Aging,  and  former  assistant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Home  address :  3408  Dover  Road,  Durham,  N.C.  Business 
address:  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.  Planning  Committee:  Federal  Or- 
;ganizations  and  Programs. 

83.  Leonard  W.  Larson:  A  native  of  Clarkfield,  Minn.,  Dr.  Larson  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Associaticm.  Dr.  Larson 
received  A.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  since  1945. 
Home  address:  200  North  Tower,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Business  address:  221 
North  5th,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.      Planning  Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

84.  Eugene  Lipitz :  A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Lipitz  is  president  and  ad- 
ministrator of  House  in  the  Pines  Nursing  Home,  Inc.,  a  nursing  and  convales- 
<ient  home.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Gerontological  Society,  the  Amer- 
ican Geriatrics  Society,  consultant  member  of  the  Committee  of  Si)ecial  Nursing 
on  Problems  of  the  Council  on  Medical  Care  of  Maryland,  a  member  of  the 
Maryland  State  Hospital  Licensing  Board  and  a  member  of  the  C/ommittee  on 
Chronic  Illness  of  the  Baltimore  Council  of  Social  Agencies.  Home  address: 
3213  Bancroft  Road,  Baltimore,  Md.  Business  address:  16  Fusting  Avenue, 
Cantonsville,  Ohio.    Planning  Committee:  Health  and  Me<lical  Care. 

85.  Anna  C.  Lomas  (Mrs.  Malcolm  Dewitt  Lomas)  :  A  native  of  Monroe,  Iowa, 
Mrs.  Lomas  attended  the  University  of  Iowa.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa 
State  Historical  Society.-  She  is  active  in  American  Red  Cross.  Home  ad- 
dress: 805  Prospect  Street,  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  Business  address:  None.  Plan- 
ning Committee :  Family  Life,  Family  Relationships,  Friends. 

86.  Robert  MacRae :  A  native  of  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa.,  Mr.  MacRae  is  executive 
director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  Metropolitan  Chicago.  He  received  an  A.B. 
degree  from  tlie  University  of  Michigan.  Home  address:  1055  West  101st 
Street  Chicago,  III.  Business  address :  123  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Planning  Committee :  Local  Community  Organization. 

87.  Travis  McCharen:  A  native  of  Toccopola,  Miss.,  Mr.  McCharen  is  chair- 
man o£  the  Mississippi  Council  of  Aging  and  director  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Division  of  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Education.  Home 
address:  620  Mohawk  Avenue,  Jackson,  Miss.  Business  address:  Box  1698, 
Jackson,  Miss.    Planning  Conmiittee :  Social  Services. 

8a  Benjamin  Mosby  McKelway :  A  native  of  Fayetteville,  N.C,  Mr.  McKelway 
is  editor  of  the  Washington  Star  and  president  of  the  Associated  Press.    He  is 
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a  ffndvotJte  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Instltate  and  OeOrgt  WashingtoiL  UniTenfty. 
Home  address :  225  Virginia  Avenue,  SB.,  Washington,  D.G.  BnsiiiecB  addieasr 
The  Evening  Star,  Washington,  D.O.    Planning  Ckwunittee:  Education. 

89.  John  B.  Martin,  Jr. :  A  native  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mr.  BCartin  is  cfaaimum  of 
the  Michigan  State  Legislative  Advisory  Committee  on  Problems  of  the  A^ing. 
A  practicing  attorney  and  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Harrington,  Waer,  Gary 
lb  Martin,  Mr.  Martin  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  the  UnlTerBity  of 
Michigan  Law  School  and  is  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He  also  is  vice  chaimuui  of 
the  Coordinating  Council  on  Aging  of  Grand  Rapids  and  K»it  County,  Mich. 
He  is  a  former  State  senator  and  auditor  general  of  the  State  of  MichlipaiL 
Home  address:  845  Plymouth  Road,  SW.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  BuaineflB  ad- 
dress: 1107  Peoples  National  Bank  Building,  Grand  Rapids.  Planning  Oom- 
mittee :  Population  Trends,  Social  and  Economic  Implications. 

00.  Geneva  Mathiasen  (Mrs.  Soren  A.  Mathiasen) :  A  native  of  Macon  Ooonty; 
111.,  Mrs.  Mathiasen  is  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on  Ag^ng 
of  the  National  Social  Welfare  Assembly.  Home  address:  R.F.D.  1,  Monroe, 
N.Y.  Business  address:  345  East  46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planiiing  Om- 
mittee :  Local  Community  Organization. 

91.  Berwyn  F.  Mattison :  A  native  of  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  Dr.  Mattison  is  exee- 
utive  secretary  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association.  Dr.  Mattiscm  reoelTetf 
B.S.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and  M.P.H.  degrees  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  University  of  California,  McGiU  University  (Montreal)  and  Johns  Hoirtdns 
University,  respectively.  He  served  as  secretary  of  health  for  the  ComnaoBr 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  from  1955  to  1968.  Home  address :  107  Midland  Avenne. 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.  Business  address:  American  Public  Health  Association,  179l> 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee :  National  Vi^untary  Serrices 
and  Service  Organizations. 

92.  Karl  P.  Meister :  A  native  of  Caledonia,  Ohio,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Meister 
is  a  consultant  with  the  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
Before  his  retirement.  Dr.  Master  was  executive  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Hospitals  and  Homes  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Home  address:  259  Hamilton 
Avenue,  Elyria,  Ohio.  Business  address :  740  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  IIL  Plan- 
ning Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

93.  Garson  Meyer:  A  native  of  Rochester,  Dr.  Meyer  is  chief  chemist  at  tlie 
Apparatus  and  Optical  Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  He  is  past  presi- 
dent and  incumbent  board  member  of  the  Jewish  Home  and  Infirmary  of  Ro- 
chester. Home  address :  1600  East  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Bu^ness  address : 
833  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee:  Free  Time  Actiyitiesr 
Recreation,  Voluntary  Services,  Citizenship  Participation. 

94.  Carl  T.  Mitnick :  Mr.  Mitnick  is  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Buildera  He  is  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Housing  for  the 
Blderly  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Home  address:  430  Ylr- 
ginia  Avenue,  Collingswood,  N.J.  Business  address:  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders,  1625  L  Street,  NW.,  Washinsrton,  D.C.,  and  1080  Maple  ATenoe^ 
Merchantvllle,  N.J.    Planning  Committee:  Housing. 

95.  Victor  Morel :  A  native  of  Rock  Island,  Canada,  Mr.  Morel  is  district  su- 
pervisor for  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  He  received  B.S.  and 
master's  degrees  in  education  at  Fordham  University.  Home  address :  54  Davis 
Avenue,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Business  address:  Not  listed.  Planning  C<Mnmit* 
tee:  Education. 

96.  Woodrow  W.  Morris :  A  native  of  Bay  City,  Mich.,  Dr.  Morris  is  director 
of  the  Institute  of  Gerontology  at  the  University  of  Iowa.  He  received  MJL 
and  Ph.  D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Michigan.  Home  address :  230  Hotdi- 
inson  Avenue,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Business  address:  Institute  of  Gerontology. 
University  of  Iowa,  Byington  Road,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  Planning  Committee: 
State  OrganlBation. 

97.  Mary  C.  Mulvey  (Mrs.  Gordon  F.  Mulvey)  :  A  native  of  Bangor,  Maine; 
Mrs.  Mulvey  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  commission  to  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Division  on  Aging.  She  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Maine,  an 
M.A.  degree  from  Brown  University,  and  is  working  toward  a  doctorate  at  Har- 
vard University.  Home  address:  65  Edgehill  Road,  Providence,  R.I.  BostnesB 
address :  Not  listed.    Planning  Committee :  State  Organization. 

96.  Mr.  Walter  C.  Nelson :  A  native  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  Nelson  is  president 
of  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associaticm.  He  is  president  of  Bberhardt  Oo.  of 
Minneapolis.  Home  address :  6308  Westwood  Court,  Edina,  Minn.  Business  ad* 
dress :  207  South  6th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn.    Planning  Committee:  Housing. 
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99.  Herscliel  Newsom:  A  natlTo  of  GalumlniF,  liuL,  Mr.  Newsom  has  been 
Master  of  the  National  Grange  since  1950  and  is  a  member  of  the  Research 
Marketing  Administration  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Dei>artment  of  Agri- 
culture. He  is  a  former  director  of  the  Bine  Gross-Bine  Shield  of  Indiana  and 
Is  director  of  the  National  Fund  for  Medical  Education.  Home  address :  4616 
Oarfield  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  Business  address :  National  Grange,  744 
Jackson  Place,  NW.,  Washington,  D.G.  Planning  Committee:  Population 
rrrends.  Social  and  EiConomic  Implications. 

XOO.  Edwin  Niehaus:  A  native  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Mr.  Niehans  is  director  of 
employment  relations  and  retirement  for  the  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.  at  Den- 
ver, Ck>lo.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Western  Military  Academy  and  also  studied  at 
l^ttshington  University,  St  Louis.  Home  address:  3855  fistes  Street,  Wheat 
Ridge,  Oolo.  Business  address :  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box  5306,  T&rmU 
nal  Annex,  Denver,  Colo.  Planning  Committee:  Employment  Security  and 
Retirement 

101.  James  Franklin  Gates,  Jr. :  A  native  of  Evanston,  111.,  Mr.  Gates  is  a  law- 
yer and  he  is  chief  executive  officer  for  the  Equitahle  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States.  Home  address:  1  Sutton  Place  South,  New  York,  N.T. 
BnsinesB  address:  The  Equitahle  Life  Assurance  Society,  393  Seventh  Av^iue, 
New  York,  N.Y.    Planning  Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

102.  Charles  E.  Gdell :  A  native  of  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.,  Mr.  GdeU  is  director 
Of  the  Older  and  Retired  Workers  Department  of  the  United  Mine  Workers, 
AFLr-OIO.  Mr.  Gdell  formerly  was  assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Lahor 
In  charge  of  the  Department's  older  worker  program.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Syra- 
cose  University  and  took  graduate  work  in  personnel  administration,  psychology, 
social  insurance,  and  guidance  at  American  University.  Home  address:  3008 
Brockman  Boulevard,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Business  address :  800  East  Jefferson 
Street,  Detroit,  Mich.  Planning  Committee:  Employment  Security  and  Retire- 
ment. 

108.  William  F.  G'Donnell :  A  native  of  Burnet,  Tex.,  Dr.  G'Donnell  is  presi- 
dent of  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College.  He  received  his  A.B.  and  LL.B.  de- 
grees from  Transylvania  College,  and  his  M.A.  degree  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Home  address,  507  Lancaster  Avenue,  Richmond,  Ky. 
Business  address,  Eastern  Kentucky  State  College,  Richmond,  Ky.  Planning 
Committee:  Education. 

104.  John  Thomas  G'Rourke :  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  G'Rourke  is  editor 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  University  and 
George  Washington  University.  Home  address :  3506  Lowell  Street  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Business  address:  Washington  Daily  News,  Washington,  D.C. 
Planning  Committee:  Rehabilitation. 

105.  H.  Bruce  Palmer :  A  native  of  Imlay  City,  Mich.,  Mr.  Palmer  is  president 
of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.  He  also  is  a  director  of  he  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  chamber's 
national  conference  on  individual  planning  for  retirement.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Home  address :  2  Dillwood  Drive,  Madison,  N.J. 
Business  address :  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  110  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.    Planning  Committee:  Income  Maintenance. 

106.  Georgia  S.  Patterson  (Mrs.  Paul  L.  Patterson) :  A  native  of  Portland, 
Mrs.  Patterson  is  a  civic  leader  and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Gregon  State 
Board  of  .Education  in  1065-66.  She  is  the  widow  of  Paul  Linton  Patterson, 
former  Governor  of  Gr^on.  She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  YWCA, 
a  member  of  the  Heart  Association  and  the  Crippled  Children  and  Adult  Society 
of  Oregon.  She  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Gregon.  Home 
address:  1780  Southwest  Martha  Street,  Portland,  Greg.  Business  address: 
none.    Planning  Committee:  Education. 

107.  Elisabeth  Cogswell  Phillips:  Miss  Phillips  is  a  native  of  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
She  iB  executive  director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Service  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and 
a  senior  nurse  officer  in  the  Commissioned  Reserve,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
She  completed  requirements  for  the  R.N.  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  School  of 
Nursing.  She  received  the  B.S.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  She  holds  a  psychiatric  nursing  certificate  from 
the  Phipps  Institute,  Baltimore,  Md.  Home  adress:  76  Briar  Lane,  Irondequoit, 
Rochester,  N.Y.     Business  address:  Visiting  Nurse  Service,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

108.  Mary  Pickford  (Mrs.  Charles  "Buddy"  Rogers) :  A  native  of  Torcmto, 
Canada,  Miss  Pickford  is  famed  for  her  film  roles.  Miss  Pickford  is  a  founding 
member  of  the  American  Society  for  the  Aged.    Home  address :  1148  Summit 
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Drive,  Beverley  Hills,  Calif.    Business  address:  None  listed.    Plannlncr  Comr 
mittee:  Housing. 

109.  Harry  N.  Pollock :  A  native  of  New  York  City,  Mr.  Pollock  is  president 
of  Pollock  Stores  Co.,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Sebastian  County  Mental  Health 
Association  and  the  Salvation  Army.  Mr.  Pollock  also  is  president  of  the  Wel- 
fare Federation  of  Fort  Smith.  Home  address :  3405  South  O,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Business  address:  900  Garrison  Avenue,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  Planning  Committee: 
Social  Services. 

110.  Thelma  Elizabeth  Porter :  A  native  of  South  Rockwood,  Mich.,  Dr.  Porter 
is  dean  of  the  Collie  of  Home  Economics  at  Michigan  State  University,  and 
a  former  home  economist  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Dr.  Porter 
received  her  B.S.  degree  from  Michigan  State  University,  her  M.A.  degree  from 
the  University  of  California,  and  her  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr. 
Porter  is  a  member  of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association,  American 
Institute  of  Nutrition,  and  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  Home  address: 
309  Orchard  Street,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Business  address :  The  College  of  Home 
Economics,  Michigan  State  University,  Planning  Committee:  Family  IMe, 
Family  Relationships,  Friends. 

111.  Joseph  Prendergast:  A  native  of  Evanston,  111.,  Mr.  Prendergast  is 
executive  director  of  the  National  Recreation  Association.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  University,  where  he  was  an  all- American  halfback.  He  also  attended 
Oxford  University.  Mr.  Prendergast  received  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree  from 
Springfield,  Mass.,  College  in  recognition  of  his  leadership  in  the  field  of  rec- 
reation. Home  address :  8  MacDougal  Alley,  New  York,  N.Y.  Business  address: 
8  West  Eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee:  Free  Time  Activi- 
ties :  Recreation,  Voluntary  Services,  Citizenship  Participation. 

112.  William  Andrew  Regan :  A  native  of  New  Brunswick,  N. J.,  Mr.  Regan  is 
legal  consultant  to  the  Catholic  Hospital  Association  ot  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Providence  College  and  his  LrI/3. 
degree  from  the  Boston  College  of  Law.  Home  address :  821  Smith,  Provideoce; 
R.I.  Business  address:  McElroy,  Gallogly,  Regan,  1231  Industrial  Bank  Build- 
ing, Providence,  R.I.    Planning  Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

113.  Louis  Regenstein,  Jr. :  A  native  of  Atlanta,  Mr.  Regenstein  was  graduated 
cum  laude  from  Harvard  University  and  is  a  partner  in  the  Atlantic  law  firm  of 
Smith,  Kilpatrick,  Cody,  Rogers  &  McClatchey.  He  is  a  member  of  the  AtlanU 
Council  on  Human  Relations,  the  Jewish  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  the  National 
tJonference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  Home  address:  3691  Tuxedo  Road  NW., 
AUanta,  Ga.  Business  address:  1045  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Planning 
Committee :  Social  Services. 

114.  Holland  Luley  Robb:  A  native  of  Gays  Mill,  Wis.,  Colonel  Robb  is  a 
member  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Association  for  the  Aging.  An  officer  in  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  U.S.  Army,  for  37  years  until  his  retirement.  Colonel  Robb  is  a 
irraduate  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy.  Home  address:  Sourwood  Drive, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.C.  Business  address:  None.  Planning  Committee:  Local  Com- 
munity Organization. 

115.  Minnette  B.  Roberts  (Mrs.  James  B.  Roberts)  :  A  native  of  Chicago.  Mra 
Roberts  is  a  civic  leader  and  past  president  of  the  wiwnen's  auxiliary  board  of 
Provident  Hospital.  Mrs.  Rol)erts  is  a  member  of  the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women.  She  is  president  of  St.  Veronica's  Guild  for  the  St  Edmund  Epiacoiwl 
Church.  Home  address:  6205  South  Rhodes  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Business 
address :  None.    Planning  Committee :  Religion. 

116.  Josephine  Roche :  A  native  of  Neligh,  Nebr.,  Miss  Roche  is  director  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  welfare  and  retirement  fund.  She  received  her  A.B. 
from  Vassar  and  her  A.M.  from  Columbia  University.  Home  address :  1026  16th 
Street  NW.,  Wa.shington,  D.C.  Business  address :  907  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.    Planning  Committee:  Employment  Security  and  Retirem^it. 

117.  Nat  S.  Rogers:  A  native  of  Portland,  Oreg..  Mr.  Rogers  is  executive  vioe 
president  and  director  of  Van  Waters  &  Rogers,  Inc.  He  received  his  B.S. 
degree  in  Chemical  Engineering  from  the  University  of  Washington.  Home 
address:  16  Holly  Lane,  Mercer  Island,  Seattle,  Wash.  Business  address:  Care 
■of  Van  Waters  &  Rogers,  4000  First  Avenue  S.,  Seattle  4,  Wash.  Planning 
Committee :  Population  Trends,  Social  and  Economic  Implications. 

118.  Thelma  Rogers  (Mrs.  Louis  G.  Rogers,  Sr.)  :  A  native  of  Elkin,  N.C, 
Mrs.  Rogers  is  a  Charlotte  civic  leader.  Educated  in  North  Carolina  puUir 
schools  and  at  Winthrop  College,  Mrs.  Rogers  has  just  completed  a  history  of 
the  mental  health  movement  in  Mecklenburg  County,  N.C.    Home  address: 
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Boute  8,  Box  251,  Charlotte,  N.G.    Business  address:  None.    Planning  Com- 
mittee :  Ftfmily  Life,  Family  RekttionsMpB,  Friends. 

119.  Howard  A.  Rusk :  A  native  of  Brookfield,  Mo.,  Dr.  Rusk  is  director  of 
the  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  and  Physical  Medicine,  Bellevue  Medical  Cen- 
ter, chairman  of  the  department  of  phyi^cal  medicine  and  rehabilitation  at 
New  York  University  College  of  Medicine  and  associate  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times.  H(»ne  address:  50  Greenacres,  Scarsdale,  N.Y.  Business  ad- 
dress :  Bellevue  Medical  Center,  400  Bast  34th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.,  and  New 
York  Times,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee :  Rehabilita- 
tion. 

120.  William  P.  Sailer :  A  native  of  Germany,  Mr.  Sailer  is  executive  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  of  the  American  Public  Health  Welfare  Association.  Home 
address:  713  East  Phil-EUena  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Business  address: 
1400  Spring  Garden  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Planning  Committee:  Social 
Services. 

121.  Dwight  S.  Sargent:  A  native  of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Mr.  Sargent  is  per- 
sonnel director  for  the  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  in  New  York  City.  He  also 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  National  Social  Wel- 
fare Assembly.  Home  address:  72  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y. 
Business  address:  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  4  Irving  Place,  New  York  City. 
Planning  Committee :  Employment  Security  and  Retirement 

122.  Grace  J.  Schell :  A  native  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Schell  is  president  of 
the  Tucson  Community  Council  and  is  a  member  of  the  council's  committee 
on  aged.  Mrs.  Schell  is  chairman  of  the  Governor's  State  committee  on  aging 
in  Arizona.  Home  address:  Route  0,  Box  317  West,  Tucson,  Ariz.  Business 
address :  Not  listed.    Planning  Committee :  Staite  Organization. 

123.  Karl  Schlotterbeck :  A  native  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.,  Mr.  Schlotterbeck 
is  director  of  the  economic  security  program  in  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Home  address:  5108  Baltimore  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  Business 
address :  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C.    Planning  Committee:   Impact  of  Inflation  on  Retired  Citizens. 

124.  Charles  I.  Schottland :  A  native  of  Chicago,  111.  Mr.  Schottland  is  dean 
of  the  graduate  school  of  advanced  studies  In  social  welfare  at  Brandeis 
University.  He  also  is  president  of  the  National  Conference  on  Social  Wel- 
fare. He  is  former  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Social  Security  Administration. 
He  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
and  he  is  a  former  director  of  the  California  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Home  address:  Waltham,  Mass.  Business  address:  Brandeis  University,  Wal- 
tham,  Mass.     Planning  Committee :  Income  Maintenance. 

125.  Louise  Schwarz  (Mrs.  Erwin  Schwarz)  :  Mrs.  Schwarz  Is  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Bureau  for  the  Jewish  Aged  In  New  York  City.  Home  address  r 
271  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City.  Business  address:  31  Union  Square 
West,  New  York  City.    Planning  Committee:  Social  Services. 

126.  Louis  Benson  Seltzer:  A  native  of  Cleveland,  Mr.  Seltzer  is  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  of  Ohio  (the  Cleveland  Press,  the 
Columbus  Citizen,  and  the  Cincinnati  Post ) .  Home  address :  17825  Lake  Avenue,. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Business  address :  Cleveland  Press  Buildiug,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Planning  Committee :  Social  Services. 

127.  Louise  Shadduck :  A  native  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Miss  Shadduck  is  secretary 
of  commerce  and  development  for  the  State  of  Idaho.  She  was  educated  in: 
Idaho  public  schools  and  studied  in  the  National  Academy  of  Art  In  Washington, 
D.C.  Home  address :  Route  2,  Couer  d'Alene,  Idaho.  Business  address :  State- 
Capitol  Building,  Boise,  Idaho.  Planning  Committee:  Free  Time  Activities: 
Recreation,  Voluntary  Services,  Citizenship  Participaton. 

128.  Charles  B.  Shattuck :  A  natve  of  Los  Angeles,  Mr.  Shattuck  is  president 
of  Shattuck  &  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  He  is  past  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Home  address :  131  South  McCaddon  Place,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  Business  address :  5405  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif: 
Planning  Conunlttee :  Housing. 

129.  Cecil  6.  Sheps :  A  native  of  Winnipeg,  Canada,  Dr.  Sheps  is  general  direc- 
tor of  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital  in  Boston  and  he  Is  clinical  professor  In  preventive* 
medicine  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  Dr.  Sheps  received  his  M.D.  degree  from 
the  University  of  Manitoba  and  his  M.P.H.  degree  from  Yale  University.  Home 
address :  160  Lake  Avenue,  Newton  Center,  Mass.  Business  address :  330  Brook- 
line  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass.    Planning  Committee :  Health  and  Medical  Care. 
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130.  Morris  Sider:  A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Sider  is  an  attorney.  AcCiTe  is 
B'nai  B'rith,  Mr.  Sider  received  liis  LL.B.  degree  from  Northwestern  UniTentty. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  principles  and  policies  committee  of  the  Natiooal  Con- 
ference on  Christians  and  Jews.  Home  address :  4840  Woodlawn  Avenue,  (M- 
cago,  ni.  Business  address :  33  North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.  PUuming 
Committee:  Religion. 

131.  v.  J.  Skutt :  A  native  of  Deadwood,  S.  Dak.,  Mr.  Skntt  is  president  U 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Health  &  Accident  Association  cl  Omaha.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  Mutual  of  Omaha.  He  received  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Creightoii  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Skutt  has  been  a  member  of  the  civilian  advisory  committee  to  the 
<*ommanding  general,  5th  Army,  since  1947.  Home  address:  400  North  62d 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr.  Business  address:  Mutual  of  Omaha,  83d  and  Famam 
Streets,  Omaha,  Nebr.   Planning  Committee :  Income  Maintenance. 

132.  Norman  R.  Sloan :  A  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dr.  Sloan  Is  diicf  of 
the  Bureau  of  Geriatrics  of  the  Hawaii  Department  of  Health.  Dr.  Sloaa  n- 
•ceived  A.B.  and  M.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  an  MJ^JEL 
from  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  Home  address:  2722  Ferdinand 
Avenue,  Honolulu  14,  Hawaii.  Business  address :  Poet  Office  Box  8378  or  548 
Kapahulu  Avenue,  Honolulu  15,  Hawaii.    Planning  Committee :  Social  Servkea. 

133.  Belle  S.  Spafford  (Mrs.  WiUies  B.  Spafford)  :  A  native  of  Salt  Lake  Otj, 
Mrs.  Spafford  has  been  general  president  of  the  Belief  Society  of  the  Gtanvefc 
ot  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  since  1945.  She  was  a  ddegnte  to  Ot 
International  Council  of  Women  Conference  in  Finland  in  1954.  She  la  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  Utah.  Home  address:  1856  South  Fifth  ESaat,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  Business  address:  76  North  Main  Street,  Salt  ZaJn  Oltj, 
Utah.  Planning  Committee:  Free  Time  Activities,  Recreation,  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices, Citizenship  Participation. 

134.  Michael  A.  Stepovich :  A  native  of  Fairbanks^  Mr.  Stepovich  was  Teni- 
torial  Governor  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Stepovich  is  a  graduate  of  the  Notre  Dame 
University  Law  School.  Home  address:  323  Charles  Street,  Falrbanka,  AlaakL 
Business  Address:  Box  63,  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  Planning  Committee:  Federal 
Organizations  and  Programs. 

135.  Grace  T.  Stevenson :  Mrs.  Stevenson  is  deputy  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Library  Association.  She  formerly  was  director  of  the  Adnlt  Bdnca- 
tion  Department  of  the  Seattle,  Wash.,  Public  Library.  She  is  author  of 
numerous  pamphlets  and  articles  including  a  chapter  on  "The  Bole  of  tbe 
Public  Library  in  Adult  Reading"  in  the  1956  yearbook  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Study  of  Education  titled  "Adult  Reading."  Home  address :  316  West 
Barry,  Chicago,  IlL  Business  address :  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron,  Chicago,  111.    Planning  Committee :  Education. 

136.  Ella  PhiUips  Stewart  (Mrs.  William  W.  Stewart) :  A  native  of  Bany- 
vllle,  Va.,  Mrs.  Stewart  is  active  in  civic  affairs.  She  was  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Colored  Women  from  1948  to  1952.  She  was  a  good  wiH 
specialist  for  the  State  Department  in  1955.  Mrs.  Stewart  is  a  graduate  of 
Storer  College  of  West  Virginia,  and  she  received  a  Ph.  D.  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Home  address:  1044  Lincoln  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Planning 
Committee:  Education. 

137.  Donald  H.  Stubbs :  A  native  of  Ochlochnee,  Ga.,  Dr.  Stubbs  is  <dialrman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  National  Blue  Shield,  and  head  of  the  Department  of 
Anesthesiology,  Doctors  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.  He  received  his  A.B^  A^ 
and  M.D.  from  George  Washington  University.  Home  address:  305  HansioB 
Drive.  Alexandria,  Va.  Business  address :  Doctors  Hospital,  1825  I  Street  NW-, 
Washington,  D.C.    Planning  Committee :  Rehabilitation. 

138.  Frederick  0.  Swartz :  A  native  of  Akron,  Ohio,  Dr.  Swartz  is  chairmaa 
of  the  Committee  on  Aging  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Dr.  Swarta 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  Miami  University  (Ohio)  and  M.B.  and  M.D.  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine.  Home  addnss: 
500  Kedsie  Drive.  East  Lansing.  Mich.  Business  address:  215  North  Walnut 
Street,  Lansing,  Mich.     Planning  Committee:  Health  and  Medical  Care. 

139.  Richard  F.  Taitano:  Mr.  Taitano  is  territorial  director  of  finance  and 
welfare  for  the  government  of  Guam.  A  native  of  Guam,  he  is  a  graduate  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University  and  has  had  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Interior  De- 
partment in  Washington,  D.C.  Home  address:  Agana,  Guam.  Business  ad- 
dress :  Director  of  Finance  and  Welfare,  Government  of  Guam,  Agana  Qnam. 
Planning  Committee :  State  Organization. 
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140.  Marc  H.  Tanenbamn :  A  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  Rabbi  Tanenbanm  is 
izecQtiTe  director  of  the  Synagogue  Ck>ancil  of  America  in  New  York  City. 
Bloine  address :  8806  Vielor  Avenue,  Elmharst,  Long  Island,  N. Y.  Business  ad- 
IreBs:  Synagogue  Council  of  America,  110  West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Manning  Committee :  R^lgion  ( Cochairman ) . 

141.  Margaret  Taylor :  A  native  of  New  York  City,  Miss  Taylor  is  associate 
pirafessor  at  the  University  of  California's  School  of  Nursing.  She  received 
B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees  from  Columbia  University.  Miss  Taylor  was  chief  nurse 
in  the  Branch  of  Health,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Interior,  in 
196&-CS.  Home  address:  1336  Walnut,  Berkeley,  Calif.  Business  address: 
(Presently  a  patient  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital,  Livermore,  Calif. 
dne  to  a  serious  illness) .  Planning  Committee :  Roles  and  Training  of  Profes- 
sional Personnel. 

142.  Edward  A.  Turville :  A  Native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mr.  Turville  is  a  past 
9*lorida  State  commander  of  Amvets,  and  he  is  first  vice  president  of  the  St 
Petersburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  received  an  A.B.  degree  fr(Hn  Washing- 
ton &  Lee  University  and  an  LL.B.  degree  from  George  Washington  University. 
Some  address :  648  Myrtle  Way  South,  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  Business  address : 
821  Florida  National  Bank  Building,  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  Planning  Commit- 
tee :  Free  Time  Activities ;  Recreation,  Voluntary  Services,  Citizenship  Participa- 
tion. 

148.  WiUiam  J.  vniaume:  A  native  of  New  York  City,  the  Beverend  Dr.  Vil- 
lamne  is  executive  director  of  the  Department  of  Social  W^are  of  the  National 
Conncil  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States.  He  also  is  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance  of  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  Public  Interest  Advisory  Conmaittee  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Home  address :  682  Jewett  Avenue,  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  Business  ad- 
dress: Department  of  Social  Welfare,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of 
Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  Planning  Committee: 
IMigion  (Cochairman). 

144.  Ralph  B.  Wick :  A  native  of  Mitchell,  8.  Dak.,  Dr.  Wick  is  chairman  of 
the  CoDunittee  on  Vision  Care  of  the  Aging  of  the  American  Optometric  Asso- 
•datlon.  Home  address:  Valentine  Street,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  Business  ad* 
•dress:  Box  345,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  Plaiming  Committee:  National  Voluntary 
Services  and  Service  Organizations. 

145.  Lucille  B.  Wilkins:  A  native  of  Chicago,  Mr&  Wilkins  is  a  civic  leader. 
tShe  received  Ph.  D.  and  A.M.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  Mrs. 
WilkiBs  is  the  widow  of  J.  Ernest  Wilkins,  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
lAbor.  She  is  a  member  of  the  United  Board  of  Christian  Colleges  in  Asia  and 
«  trustee  of  Bennett  College  in  Greensboro,  N.C.  Home  address:  Apartm^it 
2214, 401  Bast  32d  Street,  Chicago,  111.  Business  address :  None.  Planxiing  Com- 
mittee :  Roles  and  Training  of  Professional  Personnel. 

146.  Lyle  Campbell  Wilson:  A  native  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  Mr.  Wilson  is  vice 
liresident  of  United  Press  International  and  Washington  manager  of  UPI.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  Home 
address:  2480  16th  Street,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  Business  address:  National 
Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C  Planning  C<Mnmittee :  Population  Trends  and 
Social  and  Econcmiic  Implications. 

147.  T.  J.  Woof ter,  Jr. :  A  native  of  Macon,  Qa.,  Mr.  Woofter  is  now  retired. 
He  was  a  Research  Director  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency  from  1941  to  1940, 
and  an  economic  adviser  in  that  Agency  in  1939-40.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Georgia  in  1912  and  received  a  Ph.  D.  degree  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  1920.  Home  address:  1722  "Sanford  Street,  Montgomery,  Ala.  Busi- 
ness address:  None.  Planning  Committee:  Population  Trends  and  Social  and 
]Bk:ooomlc  Implications. 

ACTIVmES  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  C03rMITTEB 

Mr.  FooAirrY.  And  also  tell  us,  you  can  supply  it  for  the  record, 
what  are  its  current  activities. 
Miss  Adkins.  All  right,  sir. 
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(The  information  supplied  follows:) 

OTJRBENT  AcnVITIBB   OF  THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  OOICMITTSIS 

The  National  Advisory  Committee  is  divided  into  20  Plannincr  Committees^ 
each  having  a  subject  matter  responsibility  and  each  having  a  Chairman. 
The  subject  matter  arefis  and  Chairmwi  are  as  follows: 

1.  Population  Trends  and  Social  and  E>conomic  Implications:  John  B.  Maitla. 
Jr. 

2.  Income  Maintenance :  Charles  I.  S<*ottland. 

3.  Impact  of  Inflation  on  Retired  Oitiaens :  G.  Warfleld  Hobbs. 

4.  Employment  Security  and  Retirement :  Dwight  8.  Sargent 

5.  Health  and  Medical  Care :  Dr.  Leonard  W.  Larson. 

6.  Rehabilitation :  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk. 

7.  Social  Services :  Joseph  P.  Anderson. 

8.  Housing :  Walter  O.  Nelson. 

9.  Bducati<Hi :  Dr.  George  B.  Davis. 

10.  Role  and  Training  of  Professional  Personnel :  Dr.  Wilma  DcMiahne. 

11.  Family  Life,  Family  Relationships,  and  Friends :  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Ir^aad. 

12.  Free  Time  Activities  (Recreation,  Voluntary  Services,  Citizenship  Psartici- 
I>ation)  :  Mr.  Joseph  Prendergast 

13.  Religion :  Rev.  William  J.  Villaume,  Babbi  Marc  H.  Ttoenbanm,  ilie  Yery 
Reverend  Monsignor  Rasrmond  J.  Gallagher. 

14.  Research  in  Gerontology  (Biol<^cal)  :  Dr.  Hardin  B.  Jones. 

15.  Research  in  Gerontology  (Medical)  :  Dr.  Ewald  W.  Basse. 

la  Research  in  Gerontology  (Social  Science  and  Psychology) :  Dr.  John  R 
Anderson. 

17.  I.«ocal  Community  Organization :  Robert  H.  MacRae. 

18.  State  Organization:  Brevard Crihfleld. 

19.  National  Voluntary  Services  and  Service  Organizations :  Mrs.  Viola  Hymes. 

20.  Federal  Organizations  and  Programs:  Harry  G.  Haskell,  Jr. 

The  Chairmen  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  background  papers  and 
submission  of  these  documents  to  the  Advisory  Committee  Chairman,  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Kean,  by  March  15  (distribution  of  papers  to  the  States  will  be  made  Immedi- 
ately  thereafter) . 

All  committees  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  and  development 
of  these  backgroimd  papers. 

In  addition,  the  Advisory  Committee  has  the  following  subcommitteea  with 
White  House  Conference  responsibility : 

I.  Attendance  and  Election  of  Delegates :  Michael  A.  Stepovich. 

II.  Organization  of  Subject  Matter,  Procedure  and  Theme :  John  B.  Martin,  Jr. 
III.  State  and  Local  Action :  Mrs.  Donald  Schell. 
I  V.  Program  Organization  and  Arrangements :  Robert  Blue. 

V.  National  Organizations :  Mrs.  dSiarles  Hymes. 
VI.  Public  Information  and  Eklucation :  Joseph  O.  Buckley. 

The  entire  Advisory  Committee  met  on  June  9-10, 1969,  and  will  meet  again  on 
May  12-13,  1960,  to  review  staff  developments  in  preparati<Hi  for  the  White 
House  Conference  and  to  make  recommendations  covering  the  Conf^r^ice  opera- 
tion, procedures,  and  management. 

Indiana 

Mr.  Fooarty.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Indiana  thought 
they  had  a  better  plan  of  their  own  than  participating  in  the  grant 
program? 

Miss  Adkins.  Indiana  has  its  own  plan  and  the  State  has  not  re- 
quested Federal  funds. 

Mr.  FoGAirrr.  Is  it  a  good  plan  ? 

Miss  iVDKiNs.  It  seems  to  be.    Thevseemtobeveryactivet 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Would  you  want  tnis  Conference  to  adopt  that  In- 
diana plan  ? 
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Miss  Abkins.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  learned  long 
since  that  each  State  is  unique  and  has  its  own  approach  to  solving 
problems. 

Mr.  FooAKTT.  Indiana  is  certainly  one  of  them. 

Miss  Adkins.  And  I  do  not  pretend  to  tell  the  States  how  they  sliall 
solve  their  own  problems.  Inaiana  has  chosen  its  own  particular  way 
of  preparing  for  the  White  House  Conference,  and  I  am  sure  it  meets 
their  needs. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Are  you  sure  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  people? 

Miss  Adkins.  I  said  it  meets  Indiana's  needs. 

Mr.  FooARTY.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  people  now,  not  about 
the  State. 

Miss  Adkins.  Of  course,  only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  talked  to  some  of  these  people,  as  you  know,  down 
in  St.  Petersburgh  a  while  ago  and  they  told  me  things  are  not  at 
all  good  out  there  in  this  agmg  program.  Those  were  people  who 
lived  in  Indiana.  Mr.  Denton,  severeral  times  has  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Indiana  will  not  accept  Federal  funds  for  library  services  either. 
That  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  programs  in  the 
country.  He  says  someone  out  there  thought  that  if  Federal  funds 
were  made  available  to  their  rural  libraries,  there  would  be  an  attempt 
by  the  Grovemment  to  brainwash  the  citizens  of  Indiana,  but  no  li- 
brarian believes  that, 

I  wish  you  would  supply  for  the  record  what  the  Indiana  plan  is. 

Miss  Adkins.  All  right,  sir. 

(The  information  supplied  follows :) 

Gk>T.  Harold  Handley  has  designated  the  State  commission  on  the  aging  and 
aged  (established  in  1955)  to  assume  full  responsibility  for  Indiana's  participa- 
tion in  th^  White  House  Ck)nf  erence  on  Aging. 

While  the  GoTemor  chose  not  to  apply  for  the  Federal  grant  under  the  White 
House  Confereuce  on  Aging  Act  because  he  prefers  not  to  extend  Indiana's  par- 
ticipation in  further  Federal  programs,  he  asked  for  and  received  from  the  State 
budget  committee  a  special  allocation  of  $15,000.  The  State  commission  has 
allotted  $5,000  of  this  amount  to  the  State  board  of  health  to  conduct  a  detaUed 
«tudy  of  the  73  county  homes  in  the  State.  The  remaining  $10,000  is  being 
nsed  by  the  State  commission  to  extend  community  organization  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  full  participation  in  the  White  House  Ck>nference. 

As  of  January  31, 1960,  the  commission  had  obligated  State  funds  as  follows : 

Commission  activities . $1, 000 

Conferences  (6  district  conferences  and  the  Governor's  conference) 2,000 

County  home  survey : : : 5, 000 

Other  (newsletter,  pubUcations,  consultants) 3,000 

Uncommitted , 4, 000 

Total 15,000 

The  commission's  committee  on  research  has  recommended  a  study  of  leisure 
time  activity. 

The  State  commission,  through  its  existing  structure  of  11  committees,  wiU 
cover  the  20  subject  matter  areas  established  for  discussion  at  the  White  House 
Conference.  Each  committee  Is  developing  a  situation  paper  which  will  describe 
the  situation  In  Indiana  relative  to  the  aiea  assigned.  These  situation  papers 
will  serve  as  background  material  for  the  Governor's  oonference  on  aging  in 
September  1960.  This  wHl  be  the  State's  working  conference  at  wMch  the 
recommendations  to  be  taken  to  the  White  House  Conference  by  the  Indiana 
delegates  will  be  developed. 

The  State  commission  has  divided  the  State  into  six  regions,  in  each  of  which 
a  rearional  conference  will  be  held  prior  to  the  Governor's  conference,  probably 
during  April  and  May.    In  addition,  plans  caU  for  another  meeting  in  the  late 
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spring  for  i>resentatiOn  and  diseiiflsioa  of  the  State's  situation  paper  (flUTtnar 
report).  It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  smaller  meetings,  involTiag- 
groups  on  a  purely  local  basis,  will  be  held  with  commission  interest  and 
participation. 

FoUowiug  the  Governor's  conference  in  September,  the  commJasloii  pbtns  t» 
hold  one,  or  possibly  two,  meetings  of  the  Indiana  delegates  to  the  White  Hoose 
Conference  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the  delegates  to  present  Indiaoa's 
recommendationa 

In  terms  of  followup,  the  commission  plans  to  meet  with  the  State*s  delegate 
on  their  return  from  the  White  House  Conference  to  plan  a  larger  meeting  to  re- 
port on  and  discuss  the  National  Ckmf erence  and  to  consider  State  implonentt- 
tion  of  the  program  in  Indiana. 

This  summary  of  Indiaua's  plans  can  best  be  understood  against  a  backgroond 
of  the  State's  well-developed  organization,  program,  and  activities  in  the  field  of 
aging.  For  many  years,  there  has  been  an  active  interest  In  the  problems  of  the 
aging  in  Indiana  among  public  agencies  and  such  private  agencies  as  fraternal 
organizations,  churches,  service  clubs,  and  many  organizations  of  older  persons. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  a  focal  point  for  the  further  development  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  activities  related  to  aging,  the  legislature  in  1956  passed  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  a  16-member  commission,  with  appointments  to  be  made  by  the  Got- 
emor  on  a  nonpolitical  basis  for  staggered  4-year  terms  and  with  tbe  sole  cod- 
sideration  being  the  interest  of  the  appointee  in  the  problems  of  the  agin^. 

Based  on  this  legislation,  Indiana  has  had  an  active  program,  charactering 
by  leadership  from  the  educational  (university)  field  and  by  active  organizatioii 
in  the  local  communities  to  develop  participation  by  the  citisena,  in<diidi])g  tbe 
aged  themselves. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  commission  has  conducted  an  annual  conference 
on  aging ;  the  one  in  April  1958  having  been  organized  as  a  Governor's  working 
conference.  Since  1955,  30  county  committees  have  become  operative.  A  nniii- 
ber  of  larger  municipalitiee  have  also  established  committees  on  aging;  Some  of 
these  have  employed  a  full-time  person  for  work  in  aging ;  in  others^  pftrt-tiiiie  or 
volunteer  personnel  is  providing  the  leadership. 

BACKGBOnin>  FAFEBS 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  was  told  recently  that  the  most  tangible  achierement 
to  date  by  the  Special  Staff  on  Aging  in  the  Department  of  Healthy 
Education,  and  Welfare  appears  to  be  the  first  draft  of  position  papers 
dated  January  18,  1960.  Are  those  the  papers  you  wen  spealmig 
about? 

These  position  papers  are  the  end  result  of  the  earlier  contemplated 
^situation  papers''  to  be  prepared  on  each  of  the  20  fields  selected  for 
consideration  at  the  White  Hoiee  Conference  on  Aging. 

Mr.  Orakt.  You  are  referring  to  the  situation  paper  or  the  ba<^- 
pound  paper.  The  terms  are  synonymous.  On  January  18  when  we 
had  our  regional  representatives'  meeting  we  turned  over  to  them 
12  copies  of  summary  statements  and  12  outlines. 

Mr.FoGARTT.  I  have  a  note  here  that  says — 

The  memhers  of  the  National  Advisory  Board  were  provided  with  preliminatr 
manuscripts  prepared  by  statistidaBs  and  research  asslstantB.  Theee  bub- 
scripts  ultimately  were  correlated  to  provide  the  first  draft  of  tbe  arvwai 
position  papers.  In  tarn  the  position  papers  are  Intended  to  give  direction  cad 
uniformity  to  the  studies  being  made  by  various  State  and  local  conferoiett 
in  preparation  for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  I  have  renewed  tl» 
first  draft  of  the  position  paper  for  the  health  and  medical  cai%  eooinltlea 
The  paper  is  Intereattng  and  informative.  I  tmot  that  the  aom  total  of  this 
excellent  research  will  ultimately  reach  the  people  who  ate  In  a  position  to  pro- 
vide the  money  and  facilities  necessary  to  carry  oat  the  programs  leoonnaBdad 
in  this  and  other  poslti<Mi  papers. 

What  do  you  make  of  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  a  background  or  situation  paper  on  healUi 
and  medicine.   We  have  turned  out  a  summary  report  on  that  paper 
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which  has  been  distributed  to  the  States.  The  draft  of  that  document 
is  supposed  to  be  in  final  form  on  the  15th  of  March. 

Predicted  on  the  survey  that  we  are  conducting  through  the  regional 
representatives,  we  will  duplicate  that  i>aper  and  send  it  through  the 
T^ional  representatives  to  the  States  in  accordance  with  State  re- 
quests. Papers  will  also  be  sent  to  interested  parties  who  would  like 
to  have  a  copy.  This  is  a  pattern  which  will  pe  followed  in  the  case 
of  each  situation  paper. 

Miss  Adkins.  May  I  sav,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  clarification,  these 
papers  are  developed  hj  the  planning  committees  of  the  Advisory 
Committee.  The  committees  have  technical  assistants  and  consultants 
who  develop  these  papers.  The  papers  are  then  transmitted  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  so  that  they  are  truly  documents 
of  the  planning  committees  of  the  Advisory  Committee  and  not  from 
the  special  staff  or  Department  as  such.  These  papers  are,  in  other 
words,  documents  which  reflect  the  planning  committees'  work  and 
not  our  departmental  point  of  view. 

FLANNING  COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH  AND  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  see.  When  did  the  Planning  Committee  on  Health 
and  Medical  Care  meet  ? 

Miss  Adkins.  Each  subcommittee  has  been  meeting,  as  I  say,  under 
the  leadership  of  its  chairman.  I  do  not  know  offhand  at  what  times 
or  when  these  subcommittees  have  been  meeting,  but  we  can  submit 
that  information  to  you. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  thought  this  would  be  one  committee  that  you  would 
have  right  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Grant.  There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  full  Committee  within 
the  next  10  days  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Fogarty ;  we  have  just  approved  the- 
travel  orders. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  On  Health  and  Medical  Care  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  just  approved  the  travel  orders  and 
have  contacted  the  members  of  this  committee  to  meet  in  Chicago 
within  the  next  10  days. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Is  there  any  special  reason  why  they  have  not  held 
a  meeting,  or  have  not  held  one  m  a  long  time,  even  though  some  of  the- 
meihbers  would  liked  to  have  met  i 

Mr.  Grant.  This  is  a  subcommittee  of  the  national  advisory  com- 
mittee, as  you  know.  The  members  of  it  have  been  in  commimication 
with  each  other  by  telephone  and  in  writing,  and  the  paper  in  draft 
form,  smnmary  form,  or  outline  form  has  been  transmitted  to  these 
individuals  on  a  routine  basis. 

Mr.  Fogartt.  Is  that  an  effective  way  of  doing  business? 

Mr.  Grant.  I  suppose  this  is  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chairman: 
of  that  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Who  is  Subcommittee  Chairman  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  I  think  it's  Dr.  Larson,  Mr.  Fogarty;  as  I  recall  it  is 
Dr.  Larson. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  wouldn't  be  because  he  was  too  busy  ? 

Mr.  Grant.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  It  wouldn't  be  because  it  costs  money  to  hold  these 
meetings? 

Mr.  Grant.  We  have  allocated  funds  for  the  meetings,  sir. 
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Mr.  FooABTY.  For  how  many? 

Mr.  Grant.  Two.  This  is  the  first  meeting  that  they  ha^e  re- 
quested. 

MBETIINOS  OF  OTHER  PLANKING  GOMMirTEEB 

Mr.  FooABTY.  What  about  some  of  these  other  planning  committees 
that  haven't  met  at  some  time;  is  there  any  special  reason  why  they 
haven't  met? 

Mr.  Grant.  As  I  indicated,  the  choice,  the  election  of  the  meeting, 
or  the  decision  has  been  left  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
we  have  allocated  funds  for  two  meetings  in  each  case  and  left  it  to 
the  decision  of  the  chairman  whether  to  call  the  meeting  when  neces- 
sary and  where. 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Some  people  have  complained  to  me  that  one  of  the 
reasons  they  are  not  gettmg  together  as  often  as  they  think  they 
should,  is  that  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  budget  is  tight, 
and  the  real  reason  that  these  committees  have  not  been  allowed  to 
hold  these  meetings  as  often  as  they  think  they  should  is  lack  of 
funds. 

I  have  been  told  by  three  or  four  people  on  the  Advisory  Council 
that  they  have  been  led  to  believe  that  some  of  these  meetings  have 
not  been  held  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Miss  Adkins.  There  was  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  number 
of  meetings  which  could  be  held  and  the  amount  of  ffloney^whioh  wo»ld 
be  available.  The  ultimate  budgetary  provisioir^t^sfor  two  meet- 
ings of  these  advisory  subcommittees.  A  meeting,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, of  the  chairmen  of  these  committees  is  to  come  in  in  April, 
a  full  Committee  meeting  here  in  Mirv.  Then  xmder  this  present 
budget  we  anticipate  having  the  full  Committee  meet  again  in  the 
fall,  and  then  agam  at  the  Conference. 

Mr.  Grant.  That's  right 

Miss  Adkins.  It  is  true,  Mr.  Fogarty,  that  there  are  members,  I  am 
sure,  of  the  Advisory  Committee  who  had  anticipated  that  their 
subcommittees  would  perhaps  meet  frequently.  The  budgetary  pro- 
vision has  been  for  two  meetings.  It  has  been  up  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  as  to  the  planning  of  his  Committee  meetings.  That 
has  not  been  our  responsibility. 

As  to  the  background  papers,  I  am  sure  there  have  been  times  when 
individual  meml^rs  would  have  liked  to  have  gotten  together  to  dis- 
cuss them,  and  I  am  sure  that  feeling  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  com- 
ments which  you  have  heard.  This  situation  is,  as  I  have  reported, 
that  they  have  funds  available  for  each  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Fogarty.  Their  comments  seemed  to  be  quite  valid  to  me.  I 
cannot  do  much  business  of  this  kind  over  a  phone ;  maybe  you  people 
can;  but  if  we  sit  down  in  a  meeting,  we  get  a  lot  more  done.  I  think 
a  few  more  meetings  would  be  much  more  effective  than  just  writing 
letters  back  and  forth  or  talking  on  the  phone. 

BACKGKOUND  PAPERS 

Miss  Adkins.  I  think  most  of  their  work  to  date  has  been  of  this 
variety ;  that  there  was  an  agreement,  as  you  know,  that  there  would 
be  these  20  subject  matters ;  the  Committee  was  divided  into  20  groups, 
each  with  a  chairman.    The  development  of  the  paper  has  been  left 
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to  those  snboonmiittees  with  consultants  and  technical  assistanoo 
available. 

The  papers  then  must  be  approved  by  the  Committee  before  they 
are  re]^roduced  and  sent  out  to  the  States.  I  am  sure  there  is  contro- 
versy in  some  cases.  This  would  be  reflected  in  the  desire  to  meet 
more  often  to  discuss  the  papers.  Whether  more  subcommittee  meet- 
ings would  make  the  paper  a  better  paper,  of  course,  is  a  matter  of 
i'ud^ent.  We  have  provided  for  the  two  meetings.  It  is  possible, 
;  thiiA,  to  get  reactions  to  preliminary  documents  and  then  have  a 
more  fruitful  discussion  after  having  reviewed  the  docmnent,  than 
if  you  come  together  and  have  the  document  given  to  you  without 
prior  study.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the  additional  meetings  would 
have  made  a  better  document. 

Mr.  FoGARTY,  Do  you  have  any  other  problems  on  this  Conference? 

Miss  Adkins.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  had  particular  problems 
in  the  personnel  line.  I  can  report  to  you,  sir,  that  I  think  Mr,  Grant 
has  really  done  a  wonderful  job  in  getting  on  top  of  this  at  a  late  date. 
I  think  we  are  going  to  resolve  our  own  particular  difficulty.  I  think 
that  this  Conference  is  going  to  be  a  great  success. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  and  I  think  we  are  making  use  of  all 
of  the  talents  we  have  available,  and  I  hope  in  an  effective  way. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  All  right,  thank  you. 

RENTAL  SPACE 

Mr.  Keu^y.  There  was  one  item  that  I  wanted  to  mention  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman.  You  raised  the  question  here  a  couple  of  times  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  made  any  provision  for  rental  space  in  this  docu- 
mwit.  Before  I  indicated  we  had  not  and  that  all  space  is  paid  by 
the  GSA.  I  failed  to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  we  are  re- 
questmg  language  in  this  budget  that  will  authorize  us  to  pay  rentals 
to  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  not  for  the  provision  of  office 
space  but  is  needed  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  pay  rental 
for  the  use  of  the  hall  for  the  conduct  of  the  Conference.  It  is  an 
important  piece  of  language  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Conference, 

Mr.  FooARTT.  Do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like  to  say. 
Dr.  Watt? 

Dr.  Watt.  No,  thank  you,  sir, 

DFVISION  OF  DUTIES  OF  SPECIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  SECRETARY 

Mr.  FoQARTY.  Are  you  spending  full  time  in  this  job? 

Dr.  Wait.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Every  other  day,  or  what  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  Every  day,  actually,  Mr.-  Fogarty,  working  with  Mr. 
Grant.  Mr.  Grant  is  full  time  and  I^  half  time  in  Betifiesda,  half 
time  down  here. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  did  not  think  they  could  afford  to  let  you  so  out 
there?  ^      ^ 

Dr.  Watt.  Fortunately  we  have  Dr.  Luther  Terry  as  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Ileait  Institute.  He  has  taken  on  many  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  Acting  Director  during  the  period  when  I  am 
absent.    Dr.  Terry  is  an  experienced  man  and  has  been  in  the  Heart 
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Institute  for  some  time.  I  think  possibly  you  are  acquainted  with 
him. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Yes,  I  am. 

Dr.  Watt.  And  he's  carrying  a  portion  of  the  program  as  Acting 
Director  when  I  am  downtown. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  Do  you  like  it  ? 

Dr.  Watt.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.FoGARTY.  Do  you  think  it's  going  to  be  a  success? 

Dr.  Watt.  I'm  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  I  know  I  had  a  hard  time  getting  you  to  say  that 
you  could  effectively  use  a  few  more  million  lor  heart  research,  eirm 
though  Dr.  White  said  we  should  spend  a  hundred  million.  Now 
when  I  asked  you  the  question,  do  you  need  more  money  here,  yew 
are  quite  confident  you  can  do  a  good  job  with  what  you  have.  I 
hope  you  are  right,  iJoctor. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Working  Capital  Fund 
Bouree$  and  oppHcaflon  of  funds  (cperaiUms) 


1050  actual 

1000  estimate 

1961  tftllDiti 

Gross  expenditures  (funds  applied): 
Reproduction: 

Acquisition  of  equipment 

t25,568 

186,070 
446.027 

8.170 

13.081 
372.877 

2.412 

300.896 

118.885 

6.088 

4.108 

166^000 

2001000 
466.278 

8.300 

14.000 
438.765 

827. 5D8 

Expense: 

Purchase  of  oommodltles  for  manufiacture  or  sale. 
Other  expense .  .„ ._...—_. ._. 

312.80ft 
45ft,  36B 

Tahulatlng: 

Acquisition  of  equipment 

3V 

Expense: 

Purchase  of  commodities  for  manufacture  or  sale. 
Other  expense - - . 

15.80ft 
4431308 

Supply  services: 

Acqtdsitlon  <tf  equipment -. .. 

Expense: 

Purchase  of  commodities  for  manufacture  or  sale. 
Other  expense  ._.. .. 

280.000 
158,468 

3801608 
18B138I 

Adjustment  of  prior  year  expense 

Increase  in  selected  working  capital 

18.468 

Total  gross  expenditures . .  _«.. 

1.477.000 

1.600,210 

i.«2»n8 

Becelpts  fh>m  operations  (funds  provided): 

Reproduction:  Revenue _ 

666.665 
802.205 
427.724 

64 
876 

1,827 
650 

1,800 

683.004 
448.780 
435,876 

8BSLI80 

4fi7  780 

Supply  services:  Revenue 

47<8S 

Undistributed  receipts: 

Sale  of  equipment  at  book  value 

Sale-of  donated  suppUes 

■*■" 

Adjustment  of  prior  year's  revenue    



Donated  working  capita  during  the  year 

Reclassiflcatlon  afTectins  selected  working  capita] 

Decrease  in  selected  working  capital 

COST 

Total  receipts  fh>m  operations . 

1.480.320 

1.562.248 

1,8I^60I 

Btidget  ex]>ehdituns.i. . . .. 

-11,430 

38.000 

-J8,2W 
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Revenue,  eapetue,  and  retained  eamingt 


1050  actual 

1060  estimate 

1061  estimate 

BaproducUoii: 

Revenue              ...........-_............-..._...-.-.-. 

1065,665 
647,376 

$683,004 
673,578 

$606,660 

Expense  .. ^ -             -  -,         ^       -  -    - 

m5;066 

Net  oneratlnff  Income.  rewxKJnctlon    -.......^^...-.-.t. 

18,280 

0,516 

0,686 

Tftbolating: 

Revenue..... — ..... . -. .................... 

392,206 
388,578 

448,780 
440,465 

467,780 

401,100 

Net  operating  Income,  tabulating 

3,627 

3,325 

6,671 

Supply  services: 

Kevenne      .    -----    .-............_-..  .^.-....    ..  - 

427,724 
420,724 

485,376 
434,763 

474,826 

Expense , . — - 

470,624 

Net  operating  income,  supply  services . 

7,000 

622 

4,201 

Nonoperating  income:  Proceeds  from  sale  of  donated  supplies. 

876 

Net  income  for  the  year . 

20,202 

13,468 

20,467 

Analysis  of  retained  earnings: 

Ret^ned  e»Tn*ng«,  ii«gfnn<ng  ofyear   .-       ^  — -..- 

80,047 

1,327 

-6,033 

105,633 

110,006 

Adjustment  of  prior  year  revenue .... ..—...— ........ 

Adjustment  of  prior  year  expense . 

Retained  eaminss.  end  of  vear.  -      .....     _.  ...     ... 

105,633 

110,006 

130,553 

Financial  Condition 


1060  actual 

1060  estimate 

1061  estimate 

Asaets: 

Cash  with  Treasury . - . 

$276,750 
65,710 
104.143 
06.142 

$237,760 
50,000 
116,087 
134.142 

$260,033 

Accounts  rewi^able,  i^et.  -^. .............. ........  ..-..■ 

47000 

Supplies,  deferred  charges .— 

114,000 
130,262 

Net'eaulDment      ....T........ ..................... . 

Total  assets.. .  - 

531,764 
205,370 

638,838 

100,000 

660,206 

Wabllltles:  Current 

200,000 

Non-interest-bearing  capital: 

Start  of  year 

220,068 

660 

4 

220,742 

220,742 

l5onate<f  working  capital  during  year-. .-...., ........ 

Donated  equipment  during  yeaf-", , 

End  of  year  .  ......  ...........  ................... 

220,742 
105,633 

220,742 
110.006 

220,742 
180,653 

Retained  earnings 

Total  Oovemment  lnve-*rt»nent 

326,375 

330.838 

360,205 

N(ynB.— Unpaid  undelivered  orders  are  as  foUows:  June  80, 1968,  $28,820;  1050,  $21,115;  1060,  $18,800;  1061, 
$25,000. 
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Ohfed  otasHflotaUm 


19d9ftctaal 


1960  estimate 


1961 


Total  number  of  permanent  poaitiooaL 

Fnll-tlme  equivalent  of  all  outer  poaitlona.^. 

Average  number  of  all  employees 

Number  of  employees  at  end  of  year 

Average  GS  grade  and  salary 

Average  salary  of  ungraded  podtions 


01    Personal  services: 

Permanent  positions 

Positions  otW  than  permanent. 

Other  personal  services 

Excess  of  annual  leave  earned  over  leave  takeu — 


Total 

03  TraveL 

08    Transportation  of  things 

04  Communications  services 

06  Rents  and  utility  services. 

07  Other  contractual  services 

08  SnppUes  and  materials 

00    Equipment 

11  Grants,  subsidies,  and  contributions.. 

13  Refunds,  awards,  and  contributions.. 


16    Taxes  and  assessments.. 

Total  costs , 

Costs  financed  fh>m  obligations  of  other  years,  net  (— ).. 
Obligations  incurred  for  costs  of  other  shears,  net........ 


Total  obligations.. 


154 

3 

138 

136 


161 

1 
146 
150 


19 

1 
Ul 
19 


4.7 


$4,629 
$4,962 


4.8     $4,710 
$4,984 


4.8 


$656,613 
11,402 
42.276 
2,488 


$706,628 

5.500 

36.838 


712,779 

800 

1.576 

3.524 

113.395 

92,722 

475. 144 

31.164 

40,791 

1,015 

832 


748,966 

870 

1.600 

3,560 

122,622 

108.800 

494.000 

50.300 

45,878 

500 

700 


1,473,793 
-29,636 


1,586^786 
'"""9*979' 


1,444,156 


1,506.766 


8^741 
H814 


1755.364 

5.00$ 

28,321 


788, 6» 

870 

1.600 

3,591 

124. 18B 

118.700 

507.000 

27.811 

4B.10S 

600 

700 


1,82^818 


1.620^50 


Mr.  FoGARTT.  Mr.  Kelly,  you  are  going  to  testify  on  the  working 
capital  fund? 

Mr.  Kjjlly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Do  you  have  a  prepared  statement  ? 

Mr.  Kelly.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  Specifically,  what  do  you  have  in  mind  doing  on  a 
centralized  basis  in  1961,  if  you  get  this  requested  language,  that  you 
cannot  do  now  imder  the  working  capital  fund  ? 

PROPOSED   EXTENSION   OF  WORKING   FUND   CO\TRAGE 

Mr.  KejajY.  The  only  item  we  propose  in  1961,  Mr.  Cliairman,  is 
the  centralization  in  the  working  capital  fund  on  a  fee  for  service 
basis  of  laboring  sen^ices.  We  now  nave  two  laborers  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  and  we  have  six  laborers  in  Public  Health  Service, 
and  then  we  have  to  obtain  laborers  at  a  more  expensive  rate,  where 
to  a  degree  a  certain  amount  of  additional  full-time  help  could  be  used 
throughout  the  Department,  from  the  Greneral  Services  Administra- 
tion. We  are  operating,  as  we  have  mentioned  earlier,  the  two  build- 
ings do^vntown  and  the  eight  outlying  buildings  and  this  necessitates 
a  great  deal  of  laboring  services  for  the  movement  of  materials  that 
come  in,  for  the  movement  of  space  around  them  and  so  forth,  and 
we  believe  that  if  the  Public  Health  Service  staff  of  laborers  were  to 
be  consolidated  with  the  two  laborers  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
that  this  will  be  a  much  more  effective  operation.  If  we  could  havQ 
one  pool  of  laborers  augmented  to  the  extent  necessary  by  obtaining 
from  General  Services  Administration  additional  laborei-s  a  schedule 
for  utilizing  the  total  staff  could  be  more  effectively  worked  out. 
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We  have  asked  for  language  which  would  authorize  that.  We 
have  also  asked  for  language  which  is  broad,  aad  I  speclQcally  said 
we  would  not  use  it  in  1961  because  I  think  that  you  nave  to  budget 
in  advance,  but  we  would  like  to  have  the  evidence  from  the  CJongress 
that  they  were  sympathetic  to  our  budget  in  advance  for  oonsohdat- 
ing  certain  other  services  which,  from  time  to  time,  are  found  to  be 
more  economical.  I  say  you  have  to  budget  in  advance  for  this 
reason:  if  jou  give  us  staflF  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  with  our 
appropriation  which  is  designed  to  carry  on  certain  work  for  oper- 
atmg  agencies^  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  us,  in  the  middle  of 
the  year,  to  shift  and  say  the  operating  agencies  have  to  pay  for  that 
kina  of  service.  Even  if  this  language  were  approved,  we  would 
have  to  budget  for  it  in  advance,  but  we  are  running  into  Uiese  kinds 
of  difficulties.  For  example,  we  oj)erate  a  central  mail  room  where 
all  mail  for  HEW  in  Washington  is  received  and  distributed  to  the 
operating  agencies.    As  the  programs  expand,  as  the  workload  ex- 

Eands,  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  the  kind  of  service  that  should 
e  rendered  and  this  would  be  one  of  the  areas  that  would  be  studied 
to  determine  whether  or  not  each  operating  agency  should  pay  for 
its  own  mail  service  on  a  centralized  basis  and  budget  it  on  that  basis. 
We  have  no  desire  to  set  up  central  services  for  central  services  sake: 
only  where  they  are  more  economical  or  more  Sclent.  C^itral  mail 
service  is  almost  inevitable,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment will  not  make  delivery  except  to  one  place  in  the  building, 
and  these  are  some  the  problems  we  are  faced  with.  Others  are  the 
central  library. 

General  Provisions 

Mr.  FoGARTT.  I  think  the  committee  understands  the  language 
changes  you  are  proposing  here;  however,  if  you  would  care  to  say 
more  about  them,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

BNTEatTAINM^NT  rtJND 

Mr.  Kelly.  If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  just  call  one  of  them 
to  your  attention  on  which  you  raised  a  question  the  other  day,  and 
that  is  with  respect  to  the  proposal  to  establish  one  entertainment  fund 
for  the  Department,  we  now  have  three :  we  have  one  which  the  Con- 
gress granted  us  last  year  which  is  departmentwide;  we  have  one  in 
assistance  to  the  States,  general,  Public  Health  Service,  and  one  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  There  was  no  attempt  in  this  to 
decrease  the  authority  of  the  Public  Health  Service;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  amounts  of  money  requested  are  merely  the  sum  of  the  three 
accounts.  In  a  sense  I  felt  that  this  was  your  own  intention  because 
last  year  you  seemed  somewhat  critical  of  the  fact  that  we  had  re- 
quested authority  in  three  places.  There  is  one  substantive  difference 
between  tlie  language  proposed  here  and  the  existing  authorities  and 
that  is  that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  now  have  authority  in 
their  appropriation  language  for  entertainment  expenses  in  connec- 
tion with  visiting  scientists  who  do  not  come  from  toreign  countries; 
whereas  in  the  language  which  is  now  before  you  it  restricts  all  costs 
of  entertainment  to  those  relating  to  people  from  foreign  countries 
including  visiting  scientists. 
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Mr.  FoGARTY.  How  much  was  obligated  during  the  first  6  months, 
under  section  209,  for  entertainment  of  certain  people  from  foreign 
countries? 

Mr.  Kellt.  The  obligations  for  section  209  have  been  $398  in  tiie 
first  6  months  of  the  year;  $344  of  that  was  for  the  U,S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation; $28  for  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  $17  for  Social 
Security  Administration;  $9  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary.  They 
have  given  me  plans  for  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  amounting 
to  $972,  of  which  $210  is  for  the  Office  of  Education;  $512  for  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation;  $200  for  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  an  estimate  of  $50  for  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  FoOABTY.  All  right,  do  you  have  anything  else  you  would  like 
to  say? 

Mr.  Ejsllt.  No,  sir,  I  certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  that  you 
have  given  all  of  us  to  adequately  present  our  program. 

Mr.  FoGAKTT.  I  certainly  have  tried  to  give  everyone  an  opportunity 
to  tell  us  if  their  budget  is  adequate  to  do  the  job  like  the  people  ex- 
pect it  to  be  done. 

Even  though  I  have  not  seen  eye  to  eye  with  you,  Mr.  Kelly,  I  think 
you  do  a  good  job  and  I  think  that  you  have  handled  the  budget 
presentation  very  well.  I  understand  the  limitations  that  you  are 
under  when  you  are  up  here  before  our  committee.  If  I  may  se^n 
at  times  to  get  a  little  upset,  it  is  because  I  think  one  way  and  you  are 
defending  another  position,  which  is  your  job,  and  I  really  do  not 
mean  it  in  any  personal  way. 

Mr.  Kelly.  I  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  FoGARTY.  That  completes  our  hearings  with  departmental  wit- 
nesses. We  will  start  hearings  with  outside  witnesses  on  the  29th  and 
ffo  through  the  week,  and  then  on  the  8th  and  9th  we  will  hold  the 
hearing  on  environmental  health,  and  on  the  10th  we  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  juvenile  delinquency. 
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